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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thi? DiCTTOSTAuy OK Daii.y, Wants rnay be said to baTo 
, no for matters of Practical Utility in Domestic Aliairs, what 
great naturalist, Liiniscms, did for the scienco of Bota jy — 
f has brought the tlioiisands of useful items scatterec in 
lifcordor throufrh an unlimitcxi ninnber of el annels, in.o one 
Arrangement and System, by which they may be easily ibund 
fed applied, 

> We fissure those to whom this Dictionary may become a 
household Book, that it has been compiled with the greatest 
:^e--rihat every line has been attentively considered l>ofore 
!^ing suffered to pass through the press — that the Medical 
|t^icles, and those relating to Law, have been written by pro- 
’p sional/ j^ntlemen not o^iiy qualified to write, ' /iifc experienced 
i' practice in their avocations ; and that, in the composition 
the pjCTJOKAET, many talents have been employed, and 
:iy friendly hands engaged. 

I ae DictiONAJaT has already found a v^y large sale — no 

I ■ 

a;tiovsfJ?i> copieS'Of the cpihplete Work haying 



'rX'"' ■ APYKRTTsilklKOT. 

■ iftacd. The Dictiokaey of Usefitl Kkowlei>gi< (i 
eompjimlon Work)* forming a Book, of Reference upon all matte' ' 
Hktory, Geography, Science, Natural History, Statistic!?, Sc:y 
, is now completed, and is well worthy to stand l>y the side ^ 
the BicTioxAKr of Daily Wakts : thus, the two Dictionaki 4 
form a com 2 )hte and vivaluahh Enc7jolop(Pdia^ emhraciiig al 
subjects 0 / interest and oj in'actkal vtilifg, 

. . • ' /'I* 

In compiling the Diotionaky of Datit Wants, the Editor^ 1 
liave availed themselves of works by the most eminent authoiTtie3| 
in various departments. A List of these anihoriti^s is appcndci^f 
and ih^ grateful nckiiow lodgments of the Editors arc hereby '^ 
tendered to the Authors of the Books eninsierated. 
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I AISATK^IEKT h) eonimeicois atlcclnctlon 
iTJ .tlie prico of troods either in con- 
i f^idetation of the payment of prompt cash, 
or account of th<‘ deterioration of vniue 
'which the merchandise may from a variety 
of cfiuscH have undergone. J ii many hratichcs 
lof commerce, espedaliy T\*hen the articles arc 
of more than ordinary value, it ia cuntomary 
I for the seller to take less than he asks, be- 
cause he anticipates that </w buiji>r v^Ul bid 
Mm im. When extensive ptirchases are 
made this should be rememberetl and acted 


ABBItEVIATrONS are made use of in 
■WTitiiTg for the purpose of saving of time 
and; trcnible. In composition, or epistolary 
eorTeapondence, the abbreviation of words 
, of ordinary import is both ijidcgant and 
j «nnt*oesaary, such as the use of the words 
! ‘'can’t," “shouldn't.’' mustn’t," forrij^not, 
not, and mmt no<, which, with many 
ether words of a similar nature, phould m« 
vaif Jibly be written in foil. 1 1 is J uatiy oon- 
an imjpjropricty to use such abbre- 
vifl^ions as tl*e fhUowiug in correspondence ; 
‘‘Ilhrnembcr me to Mrs; B.," “ J.lonii\g that 
Mrs. B, and yourself are quite well,^’ &a In 
denoting the titles and distinctions of per- 
sons, however, abbreviations are sanetlxmed 
by »tom, and therefore alimvable, -The 
JoJlbwitjg list ihdndea some of t!ie most 
Impwtant of these abbreviatioiifi, w ith their 
otms^natlons !— 

A. EX, Afi^ate of the Hoyal Academy. 

, BX*, Bachelor of Arts, 

, Bart., Baronet 
^ 5 Bachelor of Civil Law. 

41|,:D., Bachelor of Idrinlt*', 

'iX Captain, 

o^'the Bath. 


Dr., Do(d:or. 

Esqr., Esquire. 

B.A.S., Fellow of the AntiquarUui Soci‘*t>. 

F.H.8., Fellow of the llorticultural ,Socit ty. 

F.L.S., .Felk>w of the I,inna;iMi .Society. 

F.E.8., is'ellowot the Royal Society. 

F. 8.A., Fellow of the Sorieiy of Aria. 

G. O.B., Knight of the Grand Cro»6 of the 
Bath. 

G.C.H., Knight of* the Grand Cross of the 
Royal Hanoverian GnelpIUc Order. 

G. O.M.G., Knight of the Grand Crosw f.'f 
the Order of St. Michael and St. (h.'Oi'gc. 

H. EJ.C., Hi.moiiiable East India Com- 

H.W.1?., rtcr Majesty’s Ship: ndfU the 
prefix “on," Her Majesty’s Service, 
K.C., Knight of the Crescent. 

K.C.B., Enh>:Iit Commander of the OrddSf 
of the Bath. 

K.C.H., Knigiit Commander of the Royal 
Hanoverian Giselpiuo Older. 

K.C;M.G., Knight (.’ammandfr of the 
Order of St. Michael and, St. George. 
K.O., Knight of the Order of the Gai tei. 
3C.H., Knight of Hanover. 

K,B, Knight of the Order of St. i’ati lcl* 
K.T., Knight of the Order of the Tiiistlc. 
Kt, Knight. 

Kiicttt., Xaeutenant, 

DLJX, Doctor oi’ Laws. 

H, A., Master of Arts. 

M.B„ Dwtor of Medicine. 

M.XA, Member Farilament 
H.I&O.B., Member ol tlie .Royal Coll of 
Surgeons ; the addition of E. iiupdef. of 
Bdinburgln 

HXIX, Member of the Royal irisb 
Academy. 

Hns. D., Doctor of Music. 

Kh. p., Dbetor oTRhiloflopny. 

RiOR, Bsrofessor.., . ' 

B.X, Royal Ao^emician.^ 

'»u 4 ^fSuff§itt<B!SSt*P^' 

■ » ■■■ 
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‘foHowiufC nttni^)us abbrcs lations 
»n %\to aaj VIM sail y u8e<l — 

& Co , nod Comprtny 
A D , Ili4 yHkV oi o it Loi d. 

A M » Ue(or< no jn 
B 0 ♦ It# lore t hnst 
( r , Creditor 

Do , or ditto, 01 , A •«. 1 < f( ru 

Dr IVbtcr 

1 4 I hat U to <4iy 

Ji t Ihc picHt nt ni nth 

S i if rotuds altidia/ nalptmt 

KK Alanuacnjit;, Alsb '^Iniui 

"N U , Ohstrve 

A m Con "W ithout c mtru U tioii 
\* M Aiternoon j 

1*^0 Jem J<n)rioin ilv i 

PS,Postvni)t j 

I It , Jhr la t montli ' 

D , United &tJU<s 
Vi/ , 3Sfarn< ly 
'Xmaa < Jin troM* 

Cwt </r lb 02 ilundr^dwti M quarter, 
pound ind <>m te 
41o , tJiuart folded into f( ur 
<vo t'cta\o folded into uht 
12 mo Duodecimo fehkd into twehc 
AniWlFS Tim j >4 rparf ol i t hodj 
extemlin lon^^ ♦iidim y tronj tiu cavitj or 
hollow tiMually relied the pit ul the striuuK h 
to the tow 01 1 art ( I ti unk 1 hr Intt si Inc* < f 
tho abdomen are llabJi toav^r! tyoldisoaars, 
tbe moei tormidabie of w hich 1 a indaxnma , 
tion internal Injuries ol the abd< men ’ 

are cam edb> contiuuai * ttemaJ Twe^Auu to ' 
ot^einfe whahaU aitkies ol ototiunff whkh 
com< lu cont j< t with fUi'* part u tn« bodv 
ahouM le made to Ht loosely, and with an 
eouAl well lit upon tlu whole anrlaeo 
ABkRKAl/ON OF MIND *-A foiui ol 
dlaoidniKl intel'eit and Inoipitmt inaimit) 
Mhicii duetuates a<rordln,^tochamistanv<H 
‘Diis alTliclion in ihc r hult of a 'i ir«t} U 
caiisr-s ba^ liequently ariaes ttoin #x enslvt 
api! cation to aidcntvry ooqwpatjous, and 
an i ndm exercise ol tlie natatnl tucuitka ti 
an> om dnection (he icnudyfoi tills dt 
raun'^ement is moral ’’uthcr tJian pbj6j< d 
A oiiUiD rij^ittun ahouid bw Rcru»nio«/ilj 
ob«< 1 ed a! 1 men (a) < mploymeiit awta um d 
IVoin V line chan^t ol soena, cheerM con 
veiKstiftn and harmleaa numseinent may 
gtnci dh lx ndoptiii wUh aucoesa 
AHll IKA Jhe lieqiimt afldalon of 
the Aut (he** of t iw body la not ool) i \ t ibjwary 
to cl(*imliuoev and cmiiftot, bat i« also ta 
Auitul to ta iir*.*) rvirtou of hfaJth 31it 
explmniion <d (hn is that the porra ol 
th< '‘kn art H« n^jreots ftw itnuivunj Ihom 
the f»od> nstUSA and supt^Kuous nm1i|er, 
which la ccuHtan^y heinif fjenirafi'd, wd 
wbittHi tw the form < t winuto sf^ks, i« do- 
pomhad h|»on the imtar iMortion oi cutida ol 
the aMa If this T 0 (tim hi auffemi to ao- 
and ronmin, itloitna in the piHXStss 
of time pt thUh hard cruai, whuh obsttnota 
^0 mroA oi thA akm, and liia|i«d «4 ibeir 
flincfionB It ia ohTiops 
infemaJ orginiiA of the body* bOmg drpcired 
of iha aaaiHtsitoe and vital amgy raitdared 
hj the notes iieaomo bf AMa Wtan* tuleohlml 
m than ope ixiiom, and haidhhdhr deWli 
tahrd aad donaaitiAA abiiato tbm anl 


tffctts it IN net ly tint the wIioU atuin 
oJ Ihc 1 xU ehouh) be <*idp ctnl to 
ablution of cold watu ot wheio ihi-» may? 
b< 1 npi<Icticable, to Inction with a dan 
clofh 

\i>llA )1()J\ IS the violent i< moral of th« I 
oufn skin in ai } put of the body anchas ; 
m >y 1 m cmiHt d I y a IhII oi a blow J hr ocpf | 
RUKdy b (ouit p a^-lo oi goldbnitci a skin, j 
or liiuii bandugiN spuad with Kpnma(ctlj 
otntmint Com Iff Oi i Ihesi* pint r 
nt t If ajpimi in tt i cai>(s because it iuM 
tatt« instead of 1 c alnir, 

1 Sx -A ( U< f» i of yus or maftei,. 
ocpo<iited in a ca ity < rcasiomd by luflumd 
mut on Jhc mode 1 trcatimm loi tUJ 
cure <»1 abscess m to promote euppuiation 
ratlnr than iifaid It t) «i Jm iJ) cted by\ 
warm { imndations, and poulthea oi bieaa | 
aud wain or hneeed meal D llie snpptt- I 
laium pro((cdri ^ lowly it mas 1 h ha^tellcd 
)' op ij ^ withuJjincet and utter tlu di« 
rl r < of matter th< poultnts n »y be con- 
tinued uutii all tduiemess lm«l (t llu part 
Ihe wound '<hoiiM then bo ditsstd with 
speimautiointmcnt tviKC i day audlubtif 
b ludaged In the i ai ly sf aj,( r a lihf i al diu 
I Jay lx odo|ted until the ptrio I ol riis- 
cUat^e H li„ht nutritious diet fbonld lUun 
iM aubKtUuted, and rnilJ aprunits admhti 
nibtered until rx i ket hciUHi iswt tored ’ 

ABSOKJ*'1JON m the action by which 
liQfitds and ^Q»(i» b « omc iioorpoiated wmth 
vat ions 1 •dies, as pongc »u ar and ehaJh 
absorb water and the pm os of the BkJtii 
abaorb tin fluids an<i gaNCs near the months 
of Clio vihftitH ^hen til ids absorb taih 
other it ariKts Ji on owe being more IbiW or 
yjfycid than the jther I hi ioiiowiog 

are tUo lehfive jpowtra of «)/eoipt >a m 
wiouft bodUH fiaubn nuuUl it's lUg of 
mojstunj pi»H* clay sf dcj; , a undiui, 
dcp’ sjiua 4<i (k *• , wool, i i dc^ 

VI S.J jjs i^>i( ijuith i« tttimf anc'' dil iJr-r 
inji., IS ow ftsioiiuUy ad'vuutai. ooua ii flu p/e- 
6 eryat^ 0 B of b*^alfh tlu cue of inwasc nd 
tbO|Mon,^Ati uoi Ufo hi tnkiu^, kKXil m 
drtnk nafu cuneuiutnh remb ds is when we 
on b( to ulsia D, and au luduhf^ 1 1 'le b(yo) d 
thib iKuiit ><(jume'»4xce8« »vhi h iiiooaor or 
laUn acts uijariously upon th< > vstem and 
iu,^uudeta a uumlxi of painful and tedious 
diAtaicA lu muioi sv>mpldnt)4 «iuh aS 
headadic, heartbnin, told i8(>t abstmciui 
wjU fjcqueatlc tiiut a moi< certain and, 
Plfccdr cure than any iniMikiiu Oa the 
otJunr haT»d,eaciat»iv< \l»atcini<nt^uta8s}u nl 
be auarCltd againbt «u» bt ur dablf to indiu n 
dob litv and n» rvousness {#ut here r aim u 
a^aiii in and hdoruis iw when the 
fiipply ot food Ia not sutlici o<J> nutiitivr 
and ifivty^oratin^ 

AC At^lA - A V nifty ol BbrulrB and plants 
ai< includfd mubr tnin name lh« trt 
acmia grows to » gicat hi ight m 
Sit iitions and wJU sometimes bloom t wh 
dunug the year liie »n ’j//i fiii* otwia hk» 
AomBin Au/ueti W hounsli/s iu at ia i lie 
inouifh I cquireA car eful teuoiag and piot% 
mg lion the wind Ihe tpimut uh mm 
glows Ust on a ifch soil apd In a 
aitnatioit, also ri,quidlaff gtewt 
Rntiou lu Its cu liNSb 
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ACADKMIJSS,— Bep Ei>wation. 

AO<TE.l*TA.KCE of a bill of cxcbdogo is 
4ho luime ot' a party hy himsdf, or 

Sy mm ptrsfm <My author ig^d hy tinJiJ — 
*f4oei»ptod, Thomas Joofs,” upou uu tiucou- 
<<l(tijonial orcU r for a cortaia hmu of money* 
<ivh<wxsi>y i«i accepts^ the obllpatioo to pay t!i« 
amount sjKsoified. Any i>erson «<» 
his own name, though for a ccmipaxty or 
.attoilicr person, reinlere himselt’ personally 
aiabk. Any iwjraon signing his iuitn<5 xipon 
*i blank bill slamp may be made to pay any 
bill aftcrwaids drtnvn upon it to the amount 
of the stamp. Accqxiance by joint stock 
companies mnst be by two directors, ex- 
pre-ssed. to be accepted by them on behaii* 
of the eompany , and, countersigned by .the 
secretary. 

ACCEl’'ruil. -1'he technical or morcantlle 
desiguatioa ol‘ the person primai i;y liable to 
pay a bill of exchange. An acceptance ii a 
oondusive adndssion of the ability of the 
drawer to make the bill upon tfie amptcr* 
for which, reason lie is liabk, thong ii the 
drawer’s signature be forged. H a trader, 
lie may be made a banki-upt upon it, though 
xtihe time for payment may not have iirrhed. 
*-rSee J&ANKKuri'. 

ACCESSORY (ULToaB thb pact), is, in 
•Saw. a person who though not aU^^oiuteiy as- 
ibisting'ln a felony at the time of its commit- 
v ital, yot counsels or abets another to commit 
therdeny. An accessory t^/lhir th4>/act, Is one 
wlm hapDOUi's OP assists the felon, with the 
Samw ledge of a felony havtug been am- 
Chitted, in two ofTenced, the highest high 
trjca^on, and the lowest misdemeanor, tliere 
«Pe no accessories, all persons implicated 
bdxig eansldered os princijwfA'f and in mur- 
der, administcringpvrfison, attempts to drown, 
enlfocate, or strangle, shoolUig, stabbing, 
ouhnAdstering poison to a woman to procure 
Abortion, abdnbtion of w omen for lucre, cliild 
stealing, and bigamy, accessorli'# (m 
tu4t are punishame in the same manner es 
tirfndpafs. 

ACOlBKJn‘S.r-As there Is no or con- 
dlltioaa widch can insure us agalust accidents, 
it is of the utnrost importance that we 
shcM a}wm.ys be pr^oxed against such 
dohtbskencies, and that we should have 
soipn nne of conduct marked out by which 
we ate msolved ,to act in an emergency. 
This fftculty is temed juriwswtv o/mind, and 
tt is to the want this that the lamentable 
tops of huiaaa#fo is in many cases attri- 
bi^bta. Wbfttah accident occurs, firmness 
of resolution, and coolness of action, are 
4ndijspien»ab^ In the majority of instances, 
Iwwi^fcr, It unthrtunately happens that the 
sniM, bObig snMnil^ overwhelmed by fear, 
beooinsi fH» It were paralysed, and is unequai 
to ecasceptlim ofthe simplest means by 
botli hfe «in^ fwopoity might be saved 
ihm&bent noon us all that 
mosb heearOj k«^*he 


;iiad' cocudsm^, 
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exercise of the commonest Md _ 

prevent, and which we may w said to i 
into through catelessiiesw and indlseretto^, 
Stand not near a tnu;, or any leaden s]^V 
iron gate, or palisade in time of hijistnihg. 
—— Never sleep near dwreoal ; if dmw^*y it 
any work where cliarcoal fires arc used, taka 

the jteh air. Carefully rope ti‘e<,is befCro , 

they ai*e ci>t down, that wliea they fall they 
may do no injmsS^,~Air cellars, vaults, ana 
sewers, by lett^ them remain open soma 
time before you euf'^^r, or scatterjuu pow» 

dered lime in tlicni. Where u lighted 

cavidle will uot burn animal Ufc cannot 
e.Kist Before entoi ing damp and conftttcd 
places, ihcrcibre, it wiu be an excellent cau* 
tioutoTry this simple expciimunt, — N«y^ 
leave lior AOM whilst iu u.scbythemsolvesiihbr 
ufo immediately behind a led horst*., us Ucis 

apt. lo kick. Leave nothing of a ivvisotious 

nature open .;r accefiaibke and never toil to 
write the word “ FoisoN ** upon it in largo 
letters wherever it may be placed. — -Xn 
w'alUiii^’ the streets keep out of the lino of 
the cellars, and avoid scaffolding and iad» 
ders; and never look one way and vrw 
another.-*— -Never meddle With gun powdetr 
by cjiudlell^bt. — -Lay loaded guns iu uiafO 
places, and never imitate firing: a gtm iu 
jeat. — *Tn trimming a lamp with naphtha 
never fill it. Jx-ave a space for the siwrifc 
to expand with warm th,— *-*00 hot enter 
a room where there is am escape of gas, with 
a lighted cimdle.-*— Kev'er from au 

omnibus while it is In motion, nor ataod ou 
the steps to receive change, nor enter with 
the point, of your stick or wEabrella up-o 

wares. When driving, keep on yourr^t 

side of the road, and abate 8 |»eed wheftAp* 
proaching comers or cross toods.^^ — ^Nevc^ 
tluoFW orange rinds abonVln toe Btreots.— «. 
Open windows afc toe top t it is better both 
for ventRatioa and safcty.-*-*-SprmkJe door 
steps with coal ashes or saua on frosty 
mornings. Kover sprinkle thm with salt 

Tidce great precaatfonav^to firt:* whe*^ 

children art^ as this is an element tost 
are very fond of amusing themselves vrltli, 
— —00 not “ rake out ’* Ires at nlg^ time.; 
let thsm gt> out of theansrives ,• tliearo will be 
no loss ot fuel a.g they will iat|merft the textb* 
perature of the apartmemts, ott® feelcss 

to cause aedrients. ^Nevwr .quit a room 

leaving the poker to the fire**^ — Tut a wke 
guard before each fire do goli^ to bed. ^ 
^wn off gas at the met^T the last tiling ok 
night. — dLook both ways hep^re you cross 
a stmt; dhd w'heii you kne# yon have to , 
otc« 8 , take the fitsi Gpp&stt^t^ of dohtg^ 
so, instead of waltii^ until arrive at 

the spot where you must c]to®s Never 

be ailmcted by a mob. Bo i^red toat 
where toes.'e is a 0mwd'IMe''i^ already .top' , 
many tor any purpooe v toeretore 

on,‘~N«ver be toditoed to Venture 
platfimii hurriedly emted hyneedyi 
to let out places ijtt imail lorn tor r 
publie iii|«sctwDlei 5 ^^ trave® 

railway, do not |mt your head < 

wiitoowiitor kaiK m^at the> 4 omv r 

4 m luclibf";:' — *- 

their shoAtok' and ik«tor let f 

about' ' 
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As KlEMMiSitti tlxm whatever causes are 
almja SV^en, im<l as lUe mt^f Iv* a wed or 
ihu^ih pwUii «M aufflpring avw tod by the 
praotpUiatNi with whieh remedial ag nts an? 
appUeil, evairy household shonM have a 
tew 6 l the most ufHjrssar} at ticle« a 'nays at 
Jnwid !w case of emerge n< \ lit lim \ < r the n? 
are children, such anph ** as V dl at one < 
assuage t)te anguish of a birn or s*oj the 
eilbHton o< bioocf become ab^ol mp 1 1 
ti\e as bdbre n medical man i 1 1 bco' taineo 
much tfiase is lost and in tli unvit > iiid 
conflismn consejoent on an arc lent and in 
ihehopi^ of giving the suflmt m h u let 
the m vat ndudit t im mean'* arc oitui f no 
Skeoualy unplo>cHl 

Artioi rs TO HP xppr iv thf Tioi ‘^r ion 
Ant eA>>rs or AcciwrM 

A p ece ol adJu «iv < piast< r 
A if IV 6hM*t of M add ug 
A huh line wool 

A 4 mmu green bottli of liquor pUimh 
or pmc cKtraot of it id jtio, riy idillr i 

Ami a few banda n a tvvooi three arls 
long ai d J inehc*i vv id 
iheet ph mid U fcept to/'^tliei in a bo\ or 
druwoi so os to Ih rtaiv it un> iicm » 

11c use kud nppUrai ii f thes aH Uts 
Will becvphiiucd under the dillcicnt htwl 
lng'» by which various ac d n^h a d i 
tniguUued — Sec also Bi w> s ( oi»i 1 1 
l>iowwii90, rrftfj JLcai> loJ^«o^a &< 
UCWLNVBi Jb^F6PO^SlBWiTT lon ~ 
fVhen one person meets nitb ap actidi it 
Ihroutlh the caiUmuoss ar 1 nCr,lig<uu <>t 
enothoi tin amount of th d«mii/eHustr)i d 
theiehy is aooverabh o> wtiou at ’an 
If foi Instance a pera >u /allefi into a cellar 
which opens into a PuUu thoiou^Ii^uc ml 
it IS I f ovetl that sufli c 11 n was not y opt rly 
guardi a at the lime ail f ^pciist s j ud lob i « 
attendant iH>on such acn it it— linn y me 
di^’a! aUeadanct loss <1 nii, h uhay 
or my othei foimof imomt b ih lusfn? 
aid pi iSiMJCthc wmybf «iu<l I i a^ mst the 
on her 01 occupici oi fhe cellar in q K^tiou 
Jlhft same reapmsslhiiitv uIm t isfs %h re 
thes vants of an ^inplo^u ciuse an acu 
dent the tmpioyei befug cortHidi cd by thu 
Jaw a<< atiswf rahic loi the acts ul the t m» 
ployed — See Ma^tak vsd SutVAJii 
ACCObTTNC TSlien a lady is met oi a 
perfioti of eilhei sex m a s«] crtoi positJ »n 
the bat shonM bo lifted as a marx of u 
apeot A gentleman should not pre^ mic to 
notion a lady, dhtil the lady leoognires 
himi the lady should also be the t» st to 
AdvmtfHt herhmd to be shahem irpon the 
ocoMlOh ot shahiii^ hands tiie gloves should 
not I amoved wliea a person hern j evi- 

dent signs of bhfng in a hmry, be should 
lust be iw5lm0W|idp|ed and then suffered to 
pahs oh When sit aequatetanoe betmys a 
wteb hot to bo rcet^iaed hs Mould nef he 
$mt Model of fiospittioii which consisf cd 
liapping pefi^tf op ilm tmek, teppmy tbem 
cm IJm shouidar, pulte tbefr coat tsus or 
iheirhiRlr (iiRiiigih^^«^iOfshotit|h<out 
their name ih w street Are vulgar and 
ihiuid aiktbs, ripM^ihie in the eanreme 


ACCOUCWEMiuNI S<< diirunraiH. 
AtCOrKlfe-Sec Book kii pixc 
A( U^n\ or IHr bJOUAt ri is cmefly 
characteiisod by sour eructatiom and i«a 
sure symptom ol a w^ak oi cliiuhui dl 
gRction Hmall do8f^ of carbiiiitc o* <?oda 
or Hal V latilc with c <tia oi g< ntinu adiicd^ 
should be taken tbi » oi f( t r t« ts dailT 
\t the SHiTO time till b« nilo «h>ii} J bt ku>t 
r gulii a!) pfioss aid nlj food ‘lioilct f>c 
avoided, and a** innih vcrcist as Is cem 
paiil U vvlth stui i^lJi should be tiilitu diui> 

I Id the opiii ait 

At lUK m chcmistiv au a comprtheu- 
si claiT’* o< sul tario^H ^fr*«eralU dm 
tiivmsliul by a souia '«i ol ta-^fo imi p s 
srs in/ the 1 loperty o cli ni«, i , blue \cf,t- 
td! ! t loins into u \uds ait chiefly 
vt#;,<tabl and mineral M in Of the vtgc 
., 1 )! if ids such w tin jmet olhniea hmons 
I langis kc aic cilnadoim lu v numb r Oi. 
1 < ISIS Mm rail! il<>havf»t fill) oppo^ to 
i OM fus ti vey tiblf lu I posh ssing 
h ghi sliniulnlni^ file Is h ii lUm n *> 
ttred 111 the militsf loini and the mi\, rit r 
oi tl u i< vlubif 1 ^in <i gieatt <i1cks le 
dt<4i itivt and poiaonoiiR niopcitics '• v 
n) owilt All! Ijussu A(il> J w«* 
rvjt»f A r &c 

A( Jin T * Ihh DlU^Ivo Set Ithox- 
iDi ban HIT lAHAUiNn M vn R & 

U rid 1 V1L1> DJtOr^ -Bod a pn i of 
I nriflt 1 «ug«r pour it on s si b and iinx 
wit ) It a (put iei ol m >uiKcof tmtauf add 
’ol i Tlu ( i{,ts ol Tlu Slip 11 )V r tin acid, 
at i ntmuc t> iniv hr add In tlim w i/ 
bit lu not pull it U / it out lu lo II, ‘'fa ks 
cut lilt I Hindi Ir pH and mix virli su/. ii 
du H I AIU 1 V SU(*AB 
A( n>l i VI lOTs - Ihi i>TO( ad« pted 
hi I r( sen 11 nirnal food by the injillca 

ti 1 of vine^ir Ih meat lufendtu l > h 
pit nerved Jming btin pi \Ui air laid ui a 
VC 1 y Hti orif, bnne lot oiu t evo or t hi ee <Ih j s 
m Kill a t the length c 1 time it is to bo 
pr< ei\ Hi, tlu MnCnar, which has bten 
already f >iUdw thlurbboi npUi s asrceoblo 
to tlu last© IS p nicd hiti a pan wdh an 
1 nl piantitv oi water alwc prevn isjy 
bom 1 uni Iht uifst laid m it to stak 
Alter it has lai 1 three or foni divs it may 
betaken oi t bun/ up and will thus Jketp 
swe* t lot a l♦*ngth of time 
ACK^O^\LM X^MIOT IN bAW tnaile iw 
writing after six > tars renews a debt b vrre 1 
bv th( fetatute ot Umitatums A gdieraJ 
prom me to pay i « au ockncwledgmcnf tJte 
snm demanded btmg due and s frequently 
♦he evidence upon winch a plaintiff rwoViri* 
m amptmi from an incautious debtor fluu 
he might otherwise have swoochfrfuDy dis 
pate I The trustee ol a f und* or the hold© 
of a slim of money to be applje d to any ape 
clfle pittpose, acknowledges liimself 1 oimd 
to apply It as the jpnyer directs anon bccomffig 
th**' mipientof the money topnid Acknow- 
ledgement of a de»d before a judge, ki by n 
mairlcid woman is necesaofy to the disposal 
of hi r property _ 

AtyoiilirL SsoWoiysBAifE. 

AOOBK — Ihft well known fruit nr kuk 
4 
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ef the oak tree. They possess the property 
of lattening animals, especially lioffs— -bacon 
which has been thus led acquiring^ a more 
than ordinary firmness, and an agreeable 
flavour. When hogs are fed upon acorns the 
quantity should be limited, and also mixed 
with a more laxative I'ood to prevent consti- 
pation. While eating this food, the hogs 
should not be confined to their sty, but suf- 
lered to run at large; otherwise they will 
neither thrive nor grow I'at. Acorns should 
be gathered about the middle of October, and 
in order to be preserved, should be thinly 
spread in an airy lott until thoroughly dried ; 
after which they mav be put in bags or bar- 
rels, and kept until the spring. 

ACORN CAKES— Take ripe acorns, peel, 
aff their skins, and bruise them into a paste; 
let them lie in water for a night, and then 
press them dry— this will remove their 
astringent property ; the mass should then 
be dried and reduced to a powder, and kept 
in a covered jar or keg. When wanted it 
may be kneaded into dough, and lorraed into 
thin cakes, which may be baked on the hob 
or in the embers. We do not recommend 
these cakes for habitual eating, but in times 
of great scarcity they might be occasionally 
artakeu of as a substitute for wheateu 
read. 

ACORN COFFEE.— Peel the husks from 
sound ripe acorns, divide the kernels, dry 
them gradually, and roast them in a close 
vessel ; wliile roasting they should be stirred 
oontinually, and small pieces of butter added 
from time to time. Care must be taken not 
to burn, or roast them too much. When 
roasted, they may be ground and used as 
ordinary coffee. We insert this receipt with 
the same reservation as the preceding. 

ACORN TREES.— Very pretty ornaments 
for the parlour may be produced by setting 
acorns to germinate in hyacinth glasses, and 
placing them over the mantcl-piece. Half 
flu with rain 
water a wliite 
glass, one of 
those usually 
employed for 
bulbous roots. 
Take a ripe 
acorn, which 
lias been for 
a day or two 
steeped in rain 
water, or in 
damp moss or 
mould ; with 
the aid of a 
piece of cork 
or cardboard 
suspend the 
acorn about a 
quarter of an 
inch above the 
water. Let the 
cork or card- 
board fit the 

_ mouth of the 

glass tightly, so as to exclude the air. In a 
mw weeks the aoprns will begin to grow, and 
the interesting process of the germination of 
one 01 OUT noblest trees may be watched flrom 


time to time. When the leaves reach tfie cork 
another arrangement must be adopted ; the 
acorn must be raised, the leaves be pushed 
through the cork or cardboard, and the 
young plant be suspended in the position 
shown in the engraving. Should the water 
become green or turbid, it must be clianged ; 
and il aiiy fungi appear upon the acorn, they 
must be careiully brushed or wiped away. 
The oak plants thus produced will, with 
attention, flourish lor two or three years — 
the most important points for their preser- 
vation beii^ the changing of the water, and 
the cleansing of the root when fungous 
plants appear. When the acorns are first 
put to grow, nothing must be done to them 
except removing the cup ; the shell of th® 
acorn must be uninjured. 

ACQUAINTANCE.— According to th® 
rules of etiquette, a person is not so con- 
sidered until the ceremony of introduction 
has been gone through. Every person, es- 
pecially in London and other large cities and 
towns, where so many facilities offer for 
mixing with society, should be carefhl in 
forming acquaintances, as many unprincipled 
people, favoured by the opportunities which 
a large community oflers, make the acquaint- 
ance of the inexperienced and unwary, for 
the purpose of forwarding some dishonest 
schemes of their own. 

ACRE.— The statute acre contains 4840 
square yards. It is divided into 4 roods, and 
each rood into 40 perches. An acre is com- 
posed of 

4 roods, each rood 40 perches. , 

160 perches, I6lft. each. 

4840 square yards, 9it. each. 

43,560 square feet, 144 inches each, 

174,240 squares of 6 inches each, 36 inches 
each. 

6,272,640 inches, or squares o ‘ one inch each. 

Land is measured by the cAain, which is 
22 yards long, so that ten square chains are 
one acre. Tnus 

22 chains 
22 

44 

44 

484 

10 

4840 produce. 

121 Irish acres are equivalent to 106 Eng- 
lish acres. 48 Scotch acres are equal to 61 
English acres. The French acre is a square, 
whose side is 10 metres, and looo Euglisb 
acres are equivalent to 40.466 French acrea 
ACTION, IN Law.— The process by which 
a person seeks to recover, through the assist- 
ance of the law, that which he < teems to be 
due to him. llie injured person (termed 
the plaintiff) obtains a writ against hig 
adversary (the defendant), who, upon being 

S ersonally served with a copy tliereof, un- 
ertakes to appear at the trial The plaintiff 
then puts in a written statement or declara- 
tion, in which he sets forth the ground of his 
action, and claims to be restorecT to his right, 
or to be compensated for the iii;)iiry sus<* 
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tained. The defendant then answers the 
declaration, by contradicting the allegations 
which it contains, asaertin^ his own right, 
or justifying kis pretentions. Tlie material 
questions raised upon the pleadings are 
termed issues, upon which the verdict is 
given ; and in accordance with this verdict 
tlie judgment is pronounced, which is carried 
into execution by the shcrijOTor other proper 
officer. 

ACTION, IN Speaking.— See Elocctton. 

Al> CAPTANDUM (“Vulguin» under- 
stood). — ^Xnt. To catch the mob. A speaker 
wdio a ppeals to popular feeling or private pre- 
judice is said to use ad captandum arguments. 

ADDENDUM— Plural Addenda.— Lat. 

work; 

this is 
g solu- 
tion of ammonia, of chloride of lime, until 
pain and smarting are felt. But if the bite 
is of an ai^ravated description, it should i 
first be wellwashed with water of ammonia, 
and ai'terwards thoroughly seared with lunar 


for an addition or appendix to a 
generally speaking, anything added. 

ADDER-BITE.— The remedy for 
to bathe the bitten part with a stroi 



caustic ; and when there is reason to appre- 
hend ^eater danger still, the surl'ace ot the 
wound, both external and internal, should be 
removed with the knile. The poison of 
venomous reptiles is introduced into the 
system by means of absorption, and when 
the poison has been once received, active 
measures should be yesorted to, to prevent 
its communication to the system generally, 
and this may be effected by facing a ligature 
or bandage upon the limb immediately above i 
the wound. It is of the greatest importance 1 
to know that the poison of adders is com- , 
municable by absorption only; If, therefore, | 
the person who is bitten, or any one who 
happens to be present, should assess the 
presence of mind to immediately suck the 
wound, the poison, or at least a greater 
portion of it. ''might be withdravra without 
incurring any dangerous consequences. In 
India a flivonrite remedy for the bite of 
reptiles is to drink a bottle of Madeira wine 
In two doses, about three minutes apart, the 
efl'cet of which is to impede absorption. 

ADDRESSES W FERSONS OF RANK 
AND DISTINCTION:— 


The R0T41* FAMinr. 



Comm€ncement.--Moet Gracious Sovereign?;; 
May it please your Majesty. 

Conclttsion.--l remain, with theprofbundest 
veneration. Your Majesty's most faithful 
subject and dutiful servant. 

PniNCES OF THE BLOOD ROYAL. 

The Sons and Daughters, Brothers and Sisters^.. 

Uncles and Aunts of the Sovereign^ 

To His (Her) Royal Highness the- 
Prince of Wales (Princess Alice). 

6’owm.-— Your Royal Highness. 

Con.-— I remain, with the greatest respect 
(I have the honour to be), your Royal High- 
ness's most obedient servant. 

Other branches qf the Royal Family. 

iSf«jo.~To His Royal Highness the Dukeo£ 
Cambridge. 

Cbww*.— Your Royal Highness. 

Cm.— I remain with the greatest respect, 
your Royal Highness’s most humble and 
obedient servant. 

Nobility and Gentry. 

Duke or Duchess. 

Sup.—^O his Grace the Duke (Ber Ora^ 
the Duchess) of Northumberland. 


To 

Bis Grace 

The Duke qf Northumberland. 


Comm.—Nly Lord Duke (Madam). 

Con.—l have the honour to be. My 
Duke ( Madam), Your Grace's most devoted 
and obedient servant. 

. Marquis or MarcMmess, 

Sup.— ‘To the Most Noble the Marquiis^ 
C Marchionm ) of W estminster. 

Comm.— "My Lord Marquis (Madam). 

Cm.— I have the honour to be. My Lord. 
Marquis, Your Lordship’s (Madam, Your 
Ladyship's) most obedient and most humble- 
servant. 

Earl or Countess. 

^Mp.— To the Right Honourable the Eark • 
(Countess) of Aberdeen. 

Comm.— My Lord (Madam). 

Con.—l have the honour to be. My Lord,. 
Your Lordship's (Madam, Your Ladyship's^ 
most obedient and very humble servant. 

Viscount or VUcourdm, 

Sup.— To the Right Honour^le Lord Vis* 
coaot (Lady Palmerston. 

Comm, and Con. same as EarPs. 

Baron or Baroneu. 

Sup.—Toiho Right HonourableLord('Za(^>< 
Macaulay. 

Comm, and Cm. same as EaHs. 

Younger Sons of Earls, and all the Seme qP 
ViseowUs and BaroTUh 

Sup.— To the Honourable Arthur Hamil^ 
ton Gordon. 

Com/n.— Honoured Sir. 
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Con.— I have the honour to be. Honoured 
Sir, Your most obedient and very humble 
servant. 

Jiarmet and TJv Wife. 

Sup.— To Sir lUchard Carr Glyn, Bart. 
(Lady Ciyn). 

Comm .— Si r f Madam ). 

Con.— I have the honour to be, Sir, Your 
most humble and obedient (Madam^ Yovr 
Ladyship's most obedient and very humble) ser- 
vant. 

Knight and llis Wife. 

Sup.— To Sir Peter Laurie (Lady Laurie). 

Comm, and Con. as preceding. 

Esquire.. 

This title Is now accorded to every man of 
position and respectability, but persons en- 
titled to superior consideration are distin- 
gui.shed by “&c., &c., &c.,” added to then* 
superscription. 

The wives of Gentlemen, Avhen several 
of the same name are married, are distin- 
guished by the Christian name of their hus- 
bands, as Mrs. John Harvey, Mrs. tVillium 
Temple. 

Privy Counsellors have the title of Right 
Tlouourable^ which is prefixed to their name 
thus: 

-SMp.— To the liight Honourable Benjamin 
Disraeli, M.P. 

' Comm. — Sir. 

Cou.—l have the honour to be. Sir, Your 
most obedient very humble servant. 

The Clergy. 

, Archbishop. 

Sup. -To His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canf(‘rbury. 

Vour Grace. 

Cow,— I remain. Your Grace’s most de- 
voted obedient servant. 

Bishop. 

Sup. -To the Bight Reverend the Bishop 
of Winchester. 

, Bight Reverend Sir. 

Cou. — l remain. Right Reverend Sir, Your 
most obedient Iminble servant. 

Doctor of Divinity. 

. .Sfwp.-To the Reverend James Wilham, or 
To I he heverend Dr. Vivian, D.I). 

Canim. —Reverend Sir. 

Cnu.— i iiave the honour to be, Reverend 
Sir, Your most obedient servant. 


Dean, 

Sup.— To the Very Reverend The Dean of 
St. Paul’s ; or, To the Very Reverend Henry 
Milman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 

Comm.—yir. Dean ; or. Reverend Sir. 

Con.— f have the honour to be, Mr. Dean, 
or Reverend Sir, Your most obedient ser- 
vant 

Archdeaeon. 

Sup.— To the Venerable Archdeacon Hale. 

Comm.— Reverend Sir. 

Con.— I have the honour to remain, Reve- 
rend Sir, Y'our most obedient servant 
7 


Clergymm. 

Sup.— To the Reverend Thomas Dale. 

Comm, and Con. same as the preceding. 

*** When a Bishop or other Clergyman 
possess the title of Right Honourable and 
Honourable, It Is prefixed to his (’lerical title. 

Baronets and Knights have tiieir clerical 
title placed first. , . 

Svp.—To the Right Honourable and Right 
Reverend the Lord Bishop of Bath and 
YVells. 

the Right Honourable and Reve- 
rend the Lord Bisnop of Carlisle. 

Sup.— To the Right Honourable and Reve- 
rend Lord Wriothesley Russell, M.A. 

^V«^_Xo the Honourable and Reverend 
Baptist Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 

/Sf/p.- To the Reverend Sir Henry R. Du- 
kinfield, Bart., M.A. 

No clerical dignitary confers title or rank 
on the wife of the dignitary, who is simply 
addressed Mistress, unless possessing a title 
in her own right, or through her husband, 
independently of his clerical rank. 

Judges, &c. 

Lord Chancellor. 

Sup.— To the Right Honourable Robert 
Mousey Rolfe, Lord Cran worth, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain. 


Rolls. 

Sup.— To the Right Honourable the Master 
of the Rolls. 

Chief Justice. 

Sup.— To the Right Honourable the Lord 
Chief Justice; or, the Right Honourable 
Lord Campbell. Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench. 


To 

The Rt. Hon. lAsrd CampbaU 
Lord Chief Justice 

of the Court of Queen's Bench. 


Hie Chief Justice of the Court of Common 
Pleas, and the Chief Baron of the Kxche- 
quer, are addressed in Uie same I’orm, and 
are all styled My Lord. 


Puisne Judges. 

The Puisne Judgc.<, and the Barons of the 
Exchequer, are Knights ; but the title of 
Judge being superior, they should be adi- 
dressed thus ; , , ,, -r 

the Honourable Mr. Justice 

To the Honourable Baron Bramwell. 
Serjeant. 

Sup.— To John Humphreys Parry, Bflqnire, 
Serjeant-at-Law. 


Naval Optcers. 

Admirals have the rank of their ibiff addad 
to tlieir own name and title thus ; 

Sup.— To the Honourable Sir Richard 
Saunders Duudas, Admiral of the Whit*. 
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If untitled, they are simply styled Sir. 

Commodores are addressed m the same way 
as admirals. 

Captains are addressed either to “ Captain 
Wilfiam Smith, Ji.N. ; ” or if on service, 
^'o William Smith, Esquire, Commander of 

Lieutenants are addressed in the same way. 

MUUary Officers. 

All officers in the army above Lieutenants, 
Cornets, and Ensigns, have their military 
rank prefixed to their name and title. 

Sup.—To Genei'ol Sir De Lacy Evans. 

Subalterns are addressed as Esquire, with 
Ihe regiment to which they belong, ii‘ on ser- 
vice. 

Municipal Officers. 

Lord Mayor, 

To the Bight Honourable the Lord 
Mayor (The Lady Mayoress) of London, York, 
Dublin ; The Lord Provost (The Lady Provost) 
of Edinburgh. 

Comm.— My Lord (Madam). 

Con.—l have the honour to be, my luord. 
Your Lordship's (Madam, Your Ladyship's) 
most obedient humble servant. 

The Mayors of all Corporations, with the 
Sheriffs, Aldermen, and Becorder ol‘ London, 
are styled Right Worshipful; and the Aider- 
men and Becorder of other Corporations, as 
well as Justices of the Peace, Worshipful. 

Ambassadors. 


ADDRESSES TO GOVERNMENT DE- 
PARTMENTS, AND PUBLIC COM- 
PANIES 

Queen in CouncU. 


All applications to the Queen in C'ouncil* 
the Houses of Lords and Commons, &c., are 
hyPetitUm, as follows, varying only the title; 
To the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty 
in Council, 

The humble Petition of M. N., &c., 
showeth 

That your Petitioner .... 


Wlierefore Your Petitioner humbly 
i prays that Y"our Majesty will be graciously 
pleased to 

And Your Petitioner, as in duty 
bound, will ever pray. 

Lords and Commons. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal (I'o the Honourable 
the Commons) or the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled. 

The humble Petition, &c. 

And your Petitioner [or Petitioners] 
will ever pray. See. 

Treasury and Admiralty. 

Sup.— To the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasuiy. 

Sup.— To the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. 

Comm.— My Lords. 

Con.—l have the honour to be, my Lords. 


Ambassadors have Excellency prefixed to 
their other titles, and their accreted rank 
added. 

Sup.—T^o His Excellency Count Collorcdo, 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary from H.I.M. (His Imperial Majesty) 
The Emperor of Austria. 

iSttp.— To His Excellency llie Right Hon- 
ourable Viscount Stratford de Redcufl'e, P.C., 
G.C.B., Her Britannic Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiaiy to 
the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 


To 

His ExceUeney 

The Rt. lion. Viscount Stratford de Redcliffe, 
P.C., O.C.B., B.B.M. Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and PknipotentUury 

To the Svhlime Ottoman Porte. 


Comm.— My Lord. 

Con. — I have the honour to be. My Ivord, 
Your Excellency’s Most humble obedient 
servant 

The wives of Ambassadors have also Ex- 
cellency added to their other titles. 

Envoys and Charges d’ Affaires are gene- 
rally styled Excellenas, but by courtesy only. 

Consuls have only their accredited rank 
added to their names or titles, if they have 
•ay. 


Navy O^Uce and Oi dnance. 

Sup.— To the Pi-incipal Officers and Com- 
missioners ol’ Her Majesty's Navy. 

Sup. — To the Principal Officers of Her 
Majesty’s Ordnance. 

Comm.— Gentlemen. 

Con.— I have the honour to be, Gentlemen. 

&o. 

Victualling and Auditing Offices. 

Sup.— To the Commissioners for Victual- 
ling Her Majestv’s Navy. 

Sup. — ^To the Commissioners for Auditing 
the Public Accounts. 

Comm, and Con. same as preceding. 

Custom House. 

Sup.— To the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Customs. 

Excise Office. 

Sup.— To the Commissioners of Excise. 

Tax Office. 

To the Commissioners of Taxes. 

Stamp Office. 

Sup.— To the Commissioners of Stamps, 
Bank of England. 

Sup.— To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, 
and Court of Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

East India House. 

Sup.— To the Court of Directors of the 
United Compaq of Merchants of England, 
trading to the East Indies. 

Com. and Con. of the above same as Navf 
Office and Ordnance. 


0 
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ADDKESSES OF LETTERS.-As this 
branch of epistolary correspondence is one 
of the most important, we subjoin a few 
hints which letter writers generally would 
do well to attend to. 

When writing several letters, place each 
in its envelope, and address it as soon as It is 
written. Otherwise awkward mistakes may 
occur, your correspondents receiving letters 
not intended for them. If there be a town of 
the same name as that to which you are 
writing existing in another county, specify 
the county which you mean on the address. 
Thus, Richmond, roTifciWre. 

When the person to whom you are writing 
is visiting or residing at the house of another 
person, it is considered vulgar to put “at 
Mr. So-and-So’s,” but simply “Mr.So-and- 
So-8,” at being understood. 

It is more respectful to write the word 

•* Esquire ” in full Ihe substituted for 

initials is vulgar, and pardonable only in 
extreme cases; if the Christian name or 
initials of your correspondent do not occur 
to you at the moment, endeavour to ascer- 
tain them by inquiry. 

When addressing a gentleman with the 
prefix “Mr.,” the Christian name or initials 
should always follow, being more polite, as 
well as avoiding confusion where persons of 
the same surname may reside in one house. 

In addressing a letter to two or more un- 
married ladies, write “ UTie Misses Johnson,” 
and not “The Miss Johnsons;'' and. lastly, | 
always write an address clearly and legibly, 
so that it may not be delayed in delivery, 
nor be missent. I 

ADDRESS, I’ERSONAL.— The advantis^ge 
of this qualification is constantly making 
itself apparent in our daily intercourse with 
the world, both social and commercial. It 
is, in fact, an element necessary to the attain- 
ment of svicccss in every grade of profession, 
and in every branch of trade. From the 
highest to the lowest, from the richest to 
the poorest, a “good address ” not only 
tends to advancement and popularity, but 
by bespeaking the goodwill of others also 
contributes to happiness. Every one, there- 
fore, should endeavour to attain this advan- 
tage, more especially as it is easily acquired, 
and once known can never be forgotten. 
But the question arises— what is good ad- 
dress ? The answer to this inquiry is subject 
to modifications arising out of uie various 
tastes and opinions of individuals. To a 
certain extent good address consists in 
adapting ourselves to the habits and man- 
ners of those with whom we are required to 
associate, and the business we have to pur- 
sue. Excessive politeness would be felt to 
be as repulsive by one class of persons, as 
an extreme familiarity by another class. 
Were a commercial traveller to call upon a 
tradesman, and in endeavouring to transact 
business affect the manners and tone of a 
West-end man of fashion, the tradesman 
would probably be so disgusted that no effort 
of persuasion would induce him to transact 
business with a person against whose absurd 
foppery he had conceived a deep disUke. On 
the other band, were a traveller to assume 
an undue foeedom, and under the guise of 
• 


bluntness or candour make abrupt and sati- 
rical remarks, he would equally defeat his 
purpose. Good address, especiaUy in its re- 
lation to our prospects in life, consists in a 
careful observance of the manners and the 
tastes of others, and in such an adaptation 
of our own conduct thereto, as shall excite 
favourable impressions, and beget for us the 
confidence and respect of those with whom 
we mingle. 1 1 should ever be borne in mind, 
that truththlness, frankness, and modesty 
are among the chief elements of good ad- 
dress, which is but the manner ol exhibit- 
ing our principles, opinions, and objects to 
others. Practical men of the present day 
are too discerning to be long deceived by 
hypocrisy, and too acute in their judgments 
not to discover rectitude of principle where 
it really exists. — See Etiquette. 

ADHESIVE rLASTEU.-Sec Plaster. 

AD INFINITUM.— Lat. WUhoutend, “He 
had answers to his advertisement ad infi" 
nit urn." 

AD INTERIM.— Lat. In the meanwhits. 
“ Tlie Lord Mayor not having arrived, the 
chair was taken by Dr. Smith ad interim." 

ADJECTIVE is a part of speech in gram- 
mar used to denote the quality or condition 
of the noun that follows it. Thus we see in 
the accompanying cut a man, a gii'l, a 



boy, and balls. So that in order to indicate 
them more distinctly, we observe that the 
man is old, the girl is young, the boy is 
little, one ball is black, and the other ball is 
vjhite; the words in italics are adjectives, 
because they qualify the nouns man, girl, 
boy, balls. They may be used along ^vith 
the nouns either in the way given or as 
follows An old man, a young woman, a 
little boy, a black ball, a wliite ball 

The name of auy colour is an adjective 
and not a noun, as it does not express the 
thing itself, but merely the colour ol' it.— 
Miss Comer's Grammar. 

The word a<0ective, in its fiill, literal sense, 
means something added to sometJnng else. There 
are several turkeys in the yard, some black, 
some white, some speckled ; and, then, there 
are large ones and small ones of all the 
colours. I want you to go and catch a 
turkey; but 1 also want you to catch a vchits 
turkey, and not only a w'hite turkey but a 
large turkey. Therefore I add, or pot to the 
noun the words white and large, whidw 
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therefore, are called — OMtlt'i Oram- 

mar. 

The misuse of the adjective is one of the 
roost prevalent errors in speaking. People 
frequently say what beatu^iU batter ; what a 
vice view. Such errors need only to be 
pointed out to be at once understood. 

ADJOURNMENT, the putting off to 
another hour or day. A meeting which is 
convened to discuss a certain question is 
(u/joumed to a future day in order to give an 
opijortmilty'for further discussion if it be 
needed. An adjournment is sometimes 
ejected by stratagem. If, for instance, a 
public meetitig is held in order to promote 
some measure wiiich has both partisans and 
antagonists, any person unfavourable to the 
.motion may interrupt the proceedings by 
moving “ that this meeting do now ad- 
journ;” this proposal, if duly seconded, is 
put to the meeting, and il carried by a show 
of hands the meeting is virtually broken up, 
and adjourned accordingly. The adjourn- 
ment ot Parliament differs from prorogation. 
The former is effected by the House itself, 
the latter is the act of Royal authority. 

AD LIBITUM. — Lat. At pleasure. A 
oauquet was served in the hall, and the 
company helped themselves ad libitum.'* 
This is also a term in music, showing that 
the passage indicated may be played at the 
discretion of the performer. 

ADMINISTRATION, Letters of. — 
Wlien a person Imving property dies with- 
out making a will, the Ecclesiastical Court, 
upon application, will grant letters of ad- 
ministration, by which the applicant is em- 
powered to take care of and distribute the 
e.state of the deceased person according to 
the form prescribed by law. This power 
is usually granted to the widow if there be 
one, and tf not, to the next of kin ; and from 
persons thiit are equally near in degree the 
“Oi'dinary” may select which he pleases. 
The scale of distribution of the estate is one- 
tliird part to the widow, and the remainder 
in equal proportion among the ciiildren ; or, 
it they are dead, to their hneai descendants. 
If there be none of these, the widow takes 
one half and the remainder goes to the next 
of kin in equal degree ; if there be no widow, j 
then the whole estate is divided among the ' 
children, or their representatives. The order 
of nearness of kin, m respect to this law, is 
thus arranged Children, parents, brothers, 
graiidikthers, uncles, or nephews (and the 
females of each class respectively), and lastly 
cousins. Letters of administration are also 
granted where a testator makes a will, but 
names no executor, the distribution in such 
case being governed by the provisions of tlie 
will — See Probate. 

addition, im Law, signiftes the ad- 
xmssion of a stranger to the rifi^its and pri- 
vileges ol a son or daughter. In these cases 
the adopted child IV^uently assumes the 
&iBily arms and name of the self-styled 
parent, which are accorded to the bearer by 

letters petmit.” 

AD KEFERENDUM:.-Lat. fb ber^erred, 
or to await Rirtlier consideration. 

ADULTERATION,— Tins species of dis- 
bOBcaty is best guarded against by avoiding 


dealing at those shops where the low price 
of the articles sold is a sufficient evidence of 
their spuriousness. Should a person, how- 
ever, purchase an article which be has rea- 
son to believe by its taste and iqipearance to 
be grossly adulterated, he would be con- 
ierring a benefit on society, as well as pro- 
tecting himself, by having the article in 
question analyzed by a respectable chem- 
ist; and if the result confirms his sus- 
picions, to give information to the Board of 
Excise, who will investigate the matter, 
and fine the nefarious shopkeeper accord- 
ingly. For ascertaining the various me- 
thtids of detecting adulteration— see Beer, 
Bread, Chicory, Coffee, Spirits, Tea, 
Wink &c &c 

AD ’ VALOREM.— I.at. According to the 
value. Certain articles imported through the 
Custom-house instead of being estimated by 
weight or measure pay an ad valorem duty. 
Almost all stamp duties are ad valorem in 
conveyances or leases upon the amounts of 
the purchase- money or rent reserved. 

ADVANCE, IN Commerce, implies money 
paid on goods consigned or deposited. Some- 
times a sum eiiiial to half or two-thirds of 
the value of the merchandise is advanced, 
and is frequently forwarded upon receipt of 
the invoice. In some money transactions 
also a stipulation is made ” for payment in 
advance;’’ in such cases the greatest precau- 
tion should be taken in order to secure sub- 
s^uently that which has been paid for pre- 
viously. 

ADVERB is a part of speech which signi- 
fies a word addinl to, or used together witii, 
a verb, an adjective, or another adverb, fbr 
I the purpose of qualifying it. With a verb : 
She rides well. With an adjective : She is 
very nervous. With another adverb: She 
reads rather badly. Adverbs may be known 
by tlieir answering to the questions liow? 
When? Where? 

Tlie words that are used to tell us when as 
well as how a thing is done are adverbs ; for 
instance, we may say that we dine early or 
Uue; that we mean to go into the country 
soon. — Miss Corner's Qrammaer. 

But there are many adverbs which do not 
express the manner of actions, movements, 
or states of being, and which are not added 
to verbs. For instance: “ff/im you sow 
small seeds make the earth very fine, and if 
it have of late been dry weather, take core 
to press the earth extremely hard upon the 
seeos.” Mere are four adverbs, but only the 
last of the four expresses anything con- 
nected with a verb. Tliis shows that the 
name of this class of words does not fully 
convey to our minds a description of their 
use. However, with this name you must be 
content; but you must bear in mind that 
there are adverbs of Ume, of place, and of 
iiegree, m well as of manner ; and that their 
business is to express, or describe, some cir- 
cumstances in addition to all that is ex- 
pressed by tlie nouns, ai^ectives, and verbs. 
In the above sentence, for example, the 
words w/ien, very, of laU, and extremely, add 
greatly to the precept, whrcli, without them, 
would loose much of its ibree.— 
Qrammar. 

!• 
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ADVERTISEMENT.-This popular mode 
of intercommunication, by whim the varioua 
aectiona ol‘ the public correspond with each 
other, has made such rapid strides of late 
years as to have almost become a social 
necessity. It is needless here to enter fully 
into the advantages of advertising ; for it is 
suificiently obvious, that with our accele- 
rated means of commimication both at home 
and abroad, no better medium exists for 
making our wants known than advertise- 
ments m the more influential organs of the 
press. 

As an illustration of the truth of this 
assertion we have only to meution a few 
facts in connection with T}kA Times, This 
Journal lias a daily circulation of about 
50,000 copies ; each copy is probably seen on 
an average by lo persons, giving a total 
number of readers of hali'-a-millmn. The 
area of its circulation is of unlimited extent : 
it finds its way into the most remote part of 
England, it is dispatched to our Cmonies, 
travels over the whole ol“ Europe, and*is 
seen in nearly every portion ol‘ the civilized 
world. A person advertising in this journal, 
therefore, secures for a few shillings an au- 
dience more numerous and influential than 
lie could possibly obtain by any individual 
'effort of Ins own. 

Besides The Times^ there are many other me- 
tropolitan journals, both daily and weekly, 
conducted generally with great ability, and 
■enjoying varied success. 

The system of advertising is not confined 
to publidity through the columns of news- 
papers; bills, circulars, trade lists, and 
other forms of advertisement, being ge;ie- 
rally adopted. 

That great benefits are derived from adver- 
tising in the public papers cannot be doubted. 
Jn some instances large fortunes have been 
made by a lavish expenditure in advertise- 
ments ; but far more frequently important 
sums have been thrown away, and adver 
tisers brought to ruin, by their want of know- 
ledge bow to make a proper selection of 
papers, and how to interest the public by 
their announcements. 

The success of certain quack medi,*^es, 
whicli are extensively purchased by the 
public, notwithstanding ms frequent expo- 
sure of them in mcdica] and chemical jour- 
nals, and by parlianoieiitary reports, is com- 
monly instanced as a proof of the fortu- 
nate result of extensive advertising. To 
some extent this is true ; but it must be 
remembered that thousands of adventurers 
liave, from time to time, started favourite 
nostrums, and spent considerable sums of 
money thereon, without being able to find 
success. To what, then, do these successful 
^juack medicines owe their popularity? Firsts 
to the lamentable ignorance of large masses 
of the people upon the subject of health and 
the rational treatment of duease. to 

tlie great number of cunningly-devised ad- 
vertisements brought to bear upon the igno- 
rance of those masses. Thir4, to the gen^l 
oxpensiveness of professional advice and 
medicines. Fourths to the professions 
™ that their medicines cure 

<h«arly all kinds of disorders, thereby obtain- 


ing the largest possible field for the sala 
oi them; and. F^fi^ because the medioinea 
themselves cost their proprietors a mere 
trifle, and therefore neanytne whole amount 
received for tliem may be applied to cover 
the costs of advertising. 

Here, then, are five distinct and peculiar 
elements of success, which explain why the 
advertising of quack medicines has produced, 
in certain mstauces, such profitable results. 
But it cannot be iufei red tliereirom, that in 
other matters an equal amount of advertis- 
ing would be as successful, because the same 
elements tributary to the desired result may 
not exist. 

The 'Times is an excellent medium for ad- 
vertisements of standard classes, that is, i'or 
those advertisements which, from their con- 
stant appearance in that paper, have become 
recognized features in its columns, and wliich 
are theretbre regularly consulted by tliose 
sections of the general public who are inte- 
rested in them. These consist of amuse- 
ments, books, and music, businesses tor 
disposal, educational estatflishmeuts, houses 
and lands to be sold, law notices, lost pro- 
perty, missing friends, money to lend or 
money wanttS, persons wanting employ- 
ment, persons wanting assistants or servants, 
public meetings, railway arrangements, sail- 
ings of ships, and sales by auction. For such 
advertisements as tlie foregoing the Times is 
undoubtedly tlie best medium ; but lor adver- 
tisements not belonging to these classes, any 
other medium is better than the Times, be- 
cause the large amount of adverti.^ii)g 
I matter, ol‘ the standard clsss, completely 
I swamps the few advertisements of miscel- 
laneous interests, and causes them to be 
overlooked. For such announcements any 
paper having few advertisements, which 
must, from their prox» mity to the columns of 
nows, fall under ^ eye of the reader, is to^ 
preferred. 

Much depends upon the form of an adver- 
tisement Such diarlataiiic headings as 
“ Wonders W’iU never cease 1 ” “ Bead, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest!” “Alarming 
sacrifices — giving away!” &c., generally 
ofl'end the reader, and dd'eat the put poses of 
the advertiser. While announcements in the 
form of a “ Proclamati<m ! ” or puffs with the 
words “Murder I” “ Reward 1*^ “One thou- 
sand pounds !” Ac., thrown out in large let- 
ters to atti*act the eye and deceive the sense, 
only create disgust and do injury to the in- 
terests they are designed to serve. As a 

§ roof of this, no instance is known ot‘ success 
eing achieved by such means. 
Advertisements, to catch the eye and create 
a thvourable impression, should he brief, ex- 
plicit and truthful. A person commencing 
advertising will find it tkr more beneficial to 
carethlly decide, bclbre oommencing, upon a 
fitting or “telling” form of advertisement 
and to keep to that form for a long period. 
Every varintioii of the form estraxsii^s the 
mind of the reader llrom the recoUecuon ol 
what be has previously seen, and does away 
with that eurnuiam i^^^tmenoe <3i a aertas oi 
advertisements, of which expwjeaoed aidver* 
tisers know the value. 

No person should ventiveui«miy»«oiiIaliv« 
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Advertisinff who needs an immediate return 
for his outlay. Hie productiveness of adver< 
tisemeuts is a thing of growth, to be deve- 
loped and expand^ by constant attention 
and continual investment, until a favourable 
impression is produced. These latter re- 
marks do not, of course, apply to matters of 
single and temporary need, such as Houses 
to let,” or “ Situations wanted.” 

The want of employment is one of the 
great “daily wants’’ of a large proportion of 
society, to which the requirement of able 
and worthy assistance on the part of shop- 
keepers, merchants, and others, is only 
second. We will therefore point out a few 
of the best mediums at present established 
for bringing persons of particular classes and 
professions into communication with each 
other. 

The Times, for employment of every de- 
scription, especialiy clerks in mercantile 
houses, town and country travellers, secre- 
taries to companies, and domestic servants 
of all descriptions. 

The Homing AdverHser, for waiters, barmen, 
potmen, and all relating to taverns, &c. 

The Athenceum, for hterary, artistic, and 
educational employment. 

BeWs Life in London, for gamekeepers, 
grooms, jockies, huntsmen, and all relating 
to country sports and rural occupations. 

The Builder, for assistant engineers, archi- 
tects, builders, and mechanics in general. 

The Ecclesiastical Oasette, for tutors, school- 
masters, teachers, governesses, and domestic 
servants in institutions and families belong- 
ing to the Church of England. 

The Era, for every description of employ- 
ment connected with the stage, the circus, 
exhibitions, and amusements generally. 

The Field, for gamekeepers, grooms, jockies, 
huntsmen, farm bailiffs, gardeners, &c. 

The Gardener's Chronicle, for farm bailiffs, 
gardeners, and domestic situations in coim- 
try places. 

The Guardian, for situations of all kinds in 
families belonging to the Church of England. 

The Lancet, for medical and chemical assist- 
ants, appointments to hospitals, poor law 
unions, and other public offices. 

The Law Times, for clerks and assistants to 
barristers, attomles, conveyancers, auc- 
tioneers, engrossers, &c. 

The Mining Journal, for mining engineers, 
managers, and secretaries of mining compa- 
nies, clerks, &c. 

Tfie Nonconformist, for employment in the 
families of dissenters generally. 

The Patriot, for em^oyment in the fami- 
lies of Independents, Baptists, and other 
dissenters. 

The Railway Journal, for appointments 
upon railways and other public works. 

The Record, for situations in Church-of- 
JEngland families, and for appointments as 
schoolmasters and mistresses in the national 
and infant schools of the Establishment. 

The Watehman, for employment in Wes- 
lew families, sehools, &c. 

Tnere are variouir newspapers throimhout 
the kingdom whose importance and inimence 
in their localities is matively as great as 
that of those metropolitan journals which 
we have enumerated. 


A single advertisement will ft’equently 
bring assistance or employment to those 
who need it, and the investment of a few 
sMllings for such an object is a wise eoO' 
nomy.— See Employment. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. Fraudulent.— I t 
is a well known fact that there exist certain 
adventurers who seek to entrap the unwary 
by inserting a class of announcements in 
the newspapers of a specious and plausible 
character, the terms of which advertise- 
ments, as a matter of course, never are and 
never were intended to be, carried out. One 
of the most common forms of conducting 
these dishonest proceedings is for the adver- 
tiser to offer to teach some accomplishment 
(generally light and elegant) by which a 
handsome income may be realized, on con- 
sideration of receiving a certain number ol 
postage stamps. The knowledge imparted for 
the stamps so sent is almost invariably of the 
most worthless description: sometimes it 
takes the form of a hackneyed receipt for 
preparing some article that is seldom or 
ever in request. At another time it consists 
of instructions in some art that offers little 
or no employment. And one of these 
schemers has been known to have the as- 
surance to transmit to his correspondent, as 
a means of making a handsome income, the 
process by which a certain quantity of pota- 
toes might be bought at the wholesale price, 
baked, and retailed to the public at so much 
per head. It is unnecessary to single out 
individual instances of fraud committed in 
this direction ; suffice it to say, that where 
extraordinary advantages are offered in re- 
turn for a totally inadequate consideration, 
there is the greatest reason to suspect the 
good faith of the advertiser. 

ADVICE, IN Commerce, means infor- 
motion hy letter. For instance, a peu'son in 
the country wishing to remit a sum of 
money to a person in London through the 
medium of a third party, writes to the person 
who is to pay the money, authorizing him 
to do so, and also writes to the person who 
is to receive the amount, instructing him 
to that effect. Wlien bills are drawn for 
payment or acceptance upon persons residing^ 
at a distance, they should alM^ays be preceded 
by a letter, with all particulars of the bills, 
date, amount, to whom payable, &c., this 
being necessary, not only lor convenience 
sake, but to guard against forgeries. 

ADVICE, Medical, is given daily without 
charge by a number of London Physicians 
to such persons as are supposed to be unable 
to pay tne customary fee. Tlie same privi- 
lege is also accord^ by the various hos- 
pitals, the medical practitioners at which, 
m addition to giving advice, perform opera- 
tions, dress wounds, and dispense medicines 
gratuitously. 

ADVOCATE, IN Law, a person legally 
qualified to plead the cause or another. The 
law, like every other profession, boasts of 
certain members, who from their abilities 
stand pre-eminent above their fellows. The 
manner in which a case is conducted by an 
advocate conduces materially to its fkiluro 
or success; when a person goes to law, 
therefore, he should make a point (ff se- 
12 
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curing tbe serrices of one who is not only 
possersed of forensic talent, but who has 
Mso a practical acquaintance with that 
branch of jurisprudence to which the case 
relates. Advocates" fees are not governed 
by any tariff, but vary from one guinea and 
upwards, according to circumstances. 

JEOLIAN HARP.— A well known in- 
strument which produces a pleasing com- 
bination of sounds, by the action of the 
wind. This instrument is of the simplest 
construction, consisting merely of a number 
of catgut or wire strings, stretched in pa- 
rallel lines over a box of thin deal, with 
sounding holes cut in the top. The strings 
being tuned in unison, the instrument is 
then placed in a current of air, and har- 
mony IS produced. 

AERATED WATERS.— See Lemonade, 
Soda Water, &c. 

^THER, a volatile liquor, obtained by 
distillation from a mixture of alcohol and a 
concentrated add. It is used for a variety 
of medical purposes, both externally and 
internally. Burns and scalds are rendered 
cool and less inflammatory, by a piece of 
linen rag dipped in lether belna applied to 
them. It relieves headache wnen rubbed 
upon the part where the pain is situated. 
Its application to the face in cases of tooth- 
ache considerably alleviates the pain ; and 
■in an attack of spasms, relief is almost 
always afforded by doses of fVom fifteen 
to twenty drops being administered in a 
^vine glassful of water at short intervals. 
As an agent for producing Insensibility by 
means of inhalation, oether was formerly in 
great repute : but in the present day wnen 
this effect is desired to be produced, chloro- 
form, a still subtler spirit, is generally used. 
As asther rapidly evaporates under ordinary 
circumstances, this waste should be pre- 
vented by keeping the bottle that contains it 
In a cool place, and by having stoppers which 
fit the bottle exactly. 

Caa^n.— iBther is a highly inflammable 
spirit, and when mixed with common air 
is liable to cause an explosion; when any 
escape of sether is apprehended, therefore, 
no lighted candle should be suffered to ap- 
proach. 

AFFIANCE implies in law a mutual 
pledge entered into between a man and a 
woman for the purpose of binding them- 
selves to the performance of the marriage 
contract.— See Breach of Promise of 
Marriage. 

AFFIDAVIT, a statement of facts in 
writing, made on oath. Aflidavits must 
contain, with sufficient certainty that perjury 
may be assigned thereon, the name, residence, 
and occupation of the deponent, who signs 
his name at the foot. He is then asked to 
swear to his name and handwriting, and 
also to the truth of the contents of the 
paper. Stealing an affidavit is transporta- 
tion for seven years. 

AFFILIATION is an order made by jus- 
tices in petty sessions upon a putative uither 
for the maintenance of an illegitimate child 
by an unmarried woman. It may be made be- 
mre the birth of the child npon the application 
cn the mother, hut it is necessary that her 


evidence he corroborated in some material 
particular by other testimony. The pay* 
ment may be to the extent of lOs. for tne 
midwife, 68. per week for the flrst six week# 
after the birtli of such child, and not exceed- 
ing 28. ed. per week afterwards.— See Bas- 
tardy. 

AFFINITY signifies in law blood-relation- 
ship by marriage. Persons coming witliiii this 
degree of relationship are prohibited from 
marrying each other, and the offspring ot 
any such marriages are illegitimate. The 
degrees of affinity are computed in the same 
manner as relationship by blood ; that is to 
say, a man may not marry his sister by blood, 
neither may he marry his sister-in-law; a 
woman cannot wed her nephew by blood, 
neither can she her nepnew by mar- 
riage. A common notion fs prevalent with 
respect to affinity, that first cousins may 
marry, but that second may not— this is 
erroneous, as marriage between ail degrees 
of comim is legal. There is one prohibited 
depee of affinity, to dissolve W’hich strenuous 
eflorts have been and still are being made ; 
namely, marriage with a deceased wife's sis- 
ter ; all such marriages in England are illegal, 
except they were made previously to the 1st 
of September, 1836, up to which time they 
were declared legal by Act of Parliament, 
In contravention of this Act, however, mar- 
riages with deceased wife's sisters are con- 
stantly being solemnized in various terri- 
tories that are not subject to the English 
laws. Such marriages hold good in the 
countries vhere they are made^ but not in Eng- 
land. ITie marriage, however, of subjects of 
any State, according to the laws thereof, 
holds good in any other State. 


holds good in any other State. 

AFFIRMATION.-A simple form of de- 
claration which Quakers and other sects are 
permitted to use instead of an oath, and 
which is regarded equally as binding on 
their conscience. When a person claims 
the privilege of affirmation he must be pre- 
pared to snow a good and sufficient reason 
for claiming thisimmuuity. A false affirma- 
tion, like a false oath, is perjury, and is 
visited with the same penalties. 

A FORTIORI. — Lat From stronger reason- 
ing. If an ounce of arsenic wdll kill a man, d 
fortiori two ounces must be certain to do it. 

AGE is a term having a relative significa- 
tion to certain periods of existence, extending 
from birth to death. Human life is marked 
at certain stages by features of a distinc- 
tive character m the animal economy 
The teeth are renewed at the 7th year . T 
I^iberty arrives at twice seven . .14 

Full stature at three times seven . . 21 

The vigour of growth at four times seven 28 
The greatest vigour of body and mind 
at five times seven . . . .36 

The commencement of decay at six 

times seven 42 

General decay and decrease of energy at 

seven times seven 49 

Old age at eight times seven . . .66 

And ttic grand climacteric at nine times 

seven 63 

AGE, IN Law, bears reference to such pe- 
riods in life as qualify persons to become ri^ 
sponsible for certain acts and qualified 
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Certain offices. At twelve years of age a 
male person may ))e called upon to take an 
sath of allegiance to the Sovereign ; at four- 
teen he may consent to marriage, and choose 
his guardians ; and at twenty-one he may 
alien his lands, goods, and chattels. A fe- 
male person is at nine years of age, if mar- 
ried, entitled to her dower; at twelve she 
may consent to marriage ; at tourtecn she 
may ^oose a guardian ; and at twenty-one 
alien her property. The law recognizes a 
person of the age of fourteen as competent 
to become a witness. But if capable of un- 
derstanding an oath, although of tenderer 
years, may be admitted as evidence. JSTo 
person can serve as a member of Parliament 
until he is twenty-one years of age. No 
man can bo ordained priest till twenty-four, 
nor be a bishop till thirty. A man cannot 
be sworn on a jury or inquest until twenty- 
one ; nor can a man be admitted to practise 
as an attorney, proctor, or notary public 
until twenty-one.— See Infants. 

AGE, IN RELATION TO THE ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF 3IEDICJNES.— Taking a dose of 
owe drachm as proper for a p^son aged 
twenty-one, the proportionate doses, calcu- 
« lated upon that oasis, will be as follows 
7 weeks . . 1-I5th, equal to 4 grains. 

7 months. . l-i2th „ 6 grains. 

14 months. . l-sth „ s grains. 

28 months. . l-6th „ 12 grains, 

years . . l-4th „ 15 grains. 

6 years . . l-3rd „ 1 scruple. 

7 years . . one-half „ a drachm. 

14 years . . 2-3ids „ 2 scruples. 

21 years . . « l drachm. 

63 .... ll-12ths „ 65 grains. 

77 .... 5-6th8 „ 60 grains. 

AGENT, in Its general signification, im- 
plies a person emiuoyed to transact any de- 
scription of business for another person. An 
agent may be constituted by direct writing, 
by word of mouth, or his authority maybe 
implied from his situation. In some cases 
the former is necessary, and in others the 
latter is deemed sufficient. Tlie powers of 
an agent may be derived from a simple let- 
ter containing general instructions, or spe- 
cifying some partloular operation. An act 
penormed on behalf of another, although 
not aathorized, constitutes an agency, if the 
act is not repudiated by the principal. An 
agent in the general case is entitiea to re- 
mnneration for his services, and even where 
no express contract has been entered into, a 
claim made Jfor commission frequently holds 
good, as being ** aceording to custom and 
usage.** Generally speaking, payment made 
to an agent is as if paid to the principal ; 
also contracts undertaken by an agent are 
impemtive and binding on the principal. 

AGREEMENT.— A contract in writing 
between two or more parties, of which mu- 
tuality is the basis. All agreements where 
the subj^ matter exceeds the value of ;£20, 
are required to be stamped, and cannot be 
receiv^ as evidence upon a trial without. 
AgreementSj^owever, that have not been 
stamped at the time they were drawn up, 
may be stamped witidn fourteen days after 
Ate without a penalty, or at any time, upon 
payment of £10 and the duty. 


An agreement that has been obtained bv’ 
fraud, misrepresentation, or intimidation, 
may be set aside on due proof thereof. 

For the nonfulfilment of an agreement, 
there are two remedies provided, one bylaw 
to seek pecuniary compensation for the 
breach of the agreement, and the other iiv 
equity to compel the defaulting party to per- 
form his part of the agreement according to 
promise. 

An agreement should invariably be drawn 
up by a solicitor, the expense being too in- 
considerable to be worth notice in compa- 
rison with the feeling of security ; however, 

f irinted forms of agreement, with blanks 
eft to be filled, may be purchased at any 
law stationer’s in the locality of the inns 
of court. The lollowing is the cost of stamp 
for agreements For an amount of £20 
and upwards, and less than 2160 words, 
2s. 6d.; if 2160 or upwards, then an additional 
2s. 6d. for every 1080 words alter the first 
1080. 

AGREEMENT between Master and 
Servant.— S ee Master and Servant. 

AGRICULTURE.— See Harrowing, 
Manures, Ploughing, Reaping, Sow'ing. 

AGUE mostly arises from a poisonous 
state of the atmosphere, and is especially pre- 
valent on damp and mari^y soils. The first 
step in the treatment of a person suffering 
from ague should be to remove him from the 
influence of the noxious air ; and if this can- 
not he effected, he should be placed as far 
away from the soil as possible, in one of the 
top. rooms of the house. Several remedies 
arc made use of for this complaint, one of 
the most popular of which is the cohveh pi’o- 
duced by the black spider, which inhabits 
cellars, barns, and stables. This is adminis- 
tered in doses of ten grains, twice or thrice 
before the expected time of each paroxysm, 
and continued for three or four days. 
Although this singular means of effecting a 
remedy may excite incredulity, a great mauy 
accredited cases are on record, and it is 
also supported by high medical authority. 
Another specific is arsenical solution, four 
drops of which, increased to six or eight 
twice or thrice a day, will prove of the 
greatest benefit. 

Pei’sons who have once been afflicted with 
ague are exo,eeding liable to be again at- 
tacxed by it; they should therefore avoid 
exposure to damp or night air as much as 
possible, and in spring and autumn should 
put themselves under a course of sulphate of 
quinine. 

AIR is cojnposed of oxygen, nitrogen, and 
carbonic add gases, in the proportion of 
oxygen 20 volumes, nitrogen 79 volumes, and 
cai-bonic add gas one volume. The air w^hen 
once breathed parts with one-sixth part of 
its oxygen ; were it therefore to be breathed 
six times successively it would be deprived 
of all its oxygen ; the consequence of which 
would be that the blood would be divested of 
its vitality, the organs have their action 
suspended, and death would ensue. Air, 
vitiated by thediil’erent processes of respira- 
tion, combustion, and putrefaction, or which 
is suffered to stagnate, becomes prciudl- 
dal to the human frame; hence large 
14 
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citto 0 « pttblic assemblies, hospitals, burying* 
grounds, &o., are injurious to heulth, and 
often productive of contagious disorders. 

The quality of air is greatly inliuenced by 
local causes; sea air is well known to be 
benedcial and invigorating, which is attribu* 
table to its constant agitation by the w'inds 
and tides, and also to the absence of many 
deteriorating causes to which land is subject, 
such as the respiration of animals and the 
putrelaction of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances. Lofty and exposed asj^cts have a 
bracing efl'ect upon the system, while low- 
situations, if on a dry soil, are more conge- 
nial to less hardy constitutions. In many 
instances, however, the surrounding air may 
be rendered pure or impure by circumstances 
over which we have immediate control. If, 
for instance, we suifer tilth and refhsc to 
accumulate near our dwellings, a vitiated 
atmosphere will be the inevitable conse- 
quence of the exhalations arising from these 
nuisances ; or ff an impure state of the air 
exist without any sucli aggravating causes, 
the remedy is within our power by the ap- 
pliance ol' such means as art and science have 
placed within our reach.— See. also Drain- 
age, Exercise, Ventilation, &c. 

AIK, Change or, Is efficacious in many 
diseases, amongst which are pulmonary 
complaints, astiima, ail’ectious of the throat 
and windpipe, dyspepsia, and hypochon- 
driasis, chronic rheumatism, scrofula, liver 
complaints, and the slate of convalescence 
from fevers. 

Pulmonary complaints are benefited by 
removal from a colder to a warmer climate ; 
and Madeira, from the equality of its tempe- 
rature, is universally esteemed as the best 
adapted for consumptive patients. In dys- 
pepsia and hypochondriasis, the suitability 
of climate depends on the habit and con- 
stitution of tiie imtient. If there be a 
relaxation and debility, a dry and bracing 
air is needed ; but if the tendency of the 
system be to fever and inflammatory ac- 
tion, the soft and humid climates are pre- 
ferable. In cases of clironic rheumatism, 
mild climates are generally found suitable, 
such as Hath in England, and Koine or 
Nice on the Continent. In scrofula a 
pure, bracing air is required, such as the 
watering places on the nortli-west coast. 
In liver complaints, and convalescence from 
levers, change of air generally, guided by 
drcomstances, is beneficial. Tbe benefits 
derivable from change of air are not appli- 
cable alone to invalids and convalescents, 
but will yield an equal source of eRjoyment 
and relaxation to all those whose avocations 
are pursued daily in busy cities and towns, i 
and whose systems become exhateted by the | 
constant and unremitting exertions whkili j 
their minds and bodies undergo. i 

A IK- CUSHION.— This useiUl appliance 
is made of a textile fabric, rendered air- 
tight by a coating of the solution of india- 
rubber. At one corner is a mouth-pioee 
fitted with a screw ; when the cushion is re- 
quired, by unloosing the screw, and blowing 
Into the mouth-piece, the cushion becomes 
expanded, the screw is then tightened, and 
the air remains until the cushion is no fur- 
ls 


ther required, when the air is freed by turning 
the screw in a contrary direction. Ky this 
means railway travellers by the second and 
third classes, and others who arc likely to be 
subject to a hard seat for some time, are 
provided with a cushion which is of great 
comfort when in use, and which when not 
in use may be folded up into a small com- 
pass and carried in the pocket. Air-beds 
and air-pillows have been constructed upon 
the same priimiple, but these have bcei» 
found objectionable ; for air being a bad cun* 
ductor of heat, the imprisoned air when made 
warm by contact with the body or head re- 
tains its wai-mih, and produces an unplea- 
sant sensation of dry heat to the part whidi 
rests upon it. 

ALABASTER.— A species of soft marble 
used for ornamental purposes, which de- 
rives its name from Alubastron, a town of 
Egypt, where a manufactory formerly ex- 
isted of works of art in domestic vessels, 
executed from the stone found in the neigh- 
bouring mountains. As this composition is 
of a delicate nature, easily scratched, and 
soon stained by the smoke or atmosphere, 
all objects should be preserved from these 
external influences by being kept under " 
glass shades. Should they however be- 
come stained, the following is the best me- 
thod To dean Remove the stains 

by brushing with soap and water, then white- 
wash the stained part, and let it remain lor 
some hours ; after which remove the white- 
wash, rub the stained part with a soit cloth, 
and the stains will have disappeared. Grease 
spots may be removed by rubbing the ble- 
mishes with powdered French ^alk, or a 
little oil of turpentine. 

To bronze, apply to the whole surface of the 
object a coat of size, alter whicli lay on 
paint of a bronze-green colour ; and when 
this is nearly dry, gently apply to the mo.st 
prominent parts a little bronze powder 
through the medium of a wad of wool or 
soft cotton. The success of the process 
greatly depends upon the delicacy with 
which it is conducted.— See Bronze and 
Size. 

3"o twd&rte.— Alabaster ornaments may be 
imitated by brushing over plaster of I’aris 
models with spermaceti, wiilte wa.x, or a 
mixture of the two, or by steeping the 
models in the warm mixture. Or, instead of 
this process, they may be brushed over 
several times with white of egg, allowing 
each coating sufficient time to ary. Only 
models made of the finest plaster are suited 
for these processes. 

To /oin.— As alabaster objects arc com- 
posed of several parts, they are liable, Ifoin 
a variety of causes, to become disjoinwl, and 
when tiw occurs the parts may be rejoined 
by a cement made from the wiate oi‘ one egg 
mixed with a tea«|RK>nthl of quick lime. 
The cement should be used immecllatelv that 
it is mixed, and the parts to be jtfined should 
be previously damped with lukewarm water. 

To polish. — First, carefully clean the article 
with a piece of pumice stone dipped in water; 
then apply a tliick paste made of winti^, 
soap, and milk; and when this Is piirl«*efiy 
done, w'ash the article faoroughly, dry ti 
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with a soft cloth, and rub with a flannel the Intoxicatin;^ principle in all fermented 
until the polish is produced. liquors. It acts as a powerfhl solvent on 

To slain or ootowr.—This is effected by simply many vegetable substances, and therefore is 
applying to the surface with a brusn the oil extensivelyusedin the preparation of liqueurs 
or tincture of the colour desired; such as for the table. It has been found hitherto 
cochineal, safh'on, alkanet, or verdigris. impossible to freeze alcohol with the greatest 

ALARUM is the name given to a me- degree of cold that can be generated, hence i 
dtianical contrivance, by which persons may its cnmloyment for thermometers, 
be awakened on an emergency, or at any ALE.— A bushel and three quarters of 

Darticular hour. An ordinary clock may be ground malt, and a pound of hops, are sufll- 
lurnished with an alarum by being fitted dent to make 18 gallons of good family ale. 
withachainandweight, which is adjusted in As soon as the water boils, dip off halt 
such a manner the night previously, as to of it into a tub or vat raised upon a 
run down at the hour required, and cause bench about a foot and a half from the 
the clock to strike long and rapidly. Ihe ground, and which has a hole in its side, 
Feaver'jilfarum, so called because it was used near the bottom. Into which is put a spi- 
by those operatives, is very simple. It got and faucet sufficiently large, and over 


tened to a piece of packthread, and placed 
in such a relative position to the candle, that 
at a, certain time the flame reached and 
ignited tlie packthread, causing the weight or 
bell to fall. Another alarum also consists 
of a cup or other vessel placed over the head, 
into which water drops from another source 
above until the cup becomes full, overflows, 
and drops on tlie face of the sleeper. 

These simple but clumsy contrivances, are 
now superseded by a new and economical 
alarum, of American 
invention and manu- 
facture. The figures 
upon the face repre- 
sent the number of 
hours required to 
elapse before the ala- 
rum shall be allowed 
to go off. Thus, if a 
person wished to 
sleep five hours, he 
w'ould calculate that 
number of hours 
from the time of his 
going to bed, which, 
if he retired at eleven 
at night, would ex- 
tend to four o’clock in the morning. He 
would, therefore, set the hands of the alarum 
at the figure seven, and at the last moment 
of the fifth hour, which would be four o’clock, 
the alanim would go off with a loud ringing. 

ALBUMEN is an organic nutritive prin- 
ciple, which forms the chief ingredient in 
the white of eggs. It is one of the elemen- 
tary constituents of the blood, brain, and 
glands. It exists in cartilage, horn, hair, and 
nails, enters into the composition of oysters, 
whelks, periwinkles, and snails, and also 
occurs in vegetables. Ihe peculiar property 
of albumen Is that of solialfying, or coagu- 
Mtings when exposed to a moderate heat, in 
wdiich state vegetable albumen is not to be 
distinguished from the white of egg. ^Vhite 
of eggs, when applied to burns immediately 
after the accident, generally prevents them 
from rising in blisters ; it also tends to abate 
recent inflammation of* the eyes, if applied 
to the parts afi’ected, spread upon soft linen. 
It may also be used as a lotion for the face 
in the heat of summer, as a preventive 
against sunburns and freckles. 

ALCOHOL is a pure spirit, or essence, 
produced by fermentation, and constitutes 



bundle of small clean sticks, or other con- 
venient apparatus, to prevent the malt from 
running out. Let the hot water remain nn- 
disturb^ in the vat, till it has cooled down 
to about the temperature of 176 or 180 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer; or, in 
the absence of this instrument, till the face 
can be seen pretty distinctly in the water ; 
then mix the malt with the water gradually, 
stirring it with a meshing stick, or other con- 
venient spatula. Preserve a few handfulls 
of the dry malt to strew over the smface 
alter it is mixed, iniorder to prevent as much 
as possible the escape of heat. The vat 
should also be covered with cloths, more 
effectually to keep the mixture hot, which 
must remain undisturbed for three hours. 
The wort is then to be run out by the spigot 
and faucet. As soon as it has done so, pour 
on again upon the malt the same quantity 
of water, cooled in a tub to the same degree 
of heat as before, and let it remain with the 
malt half an hour, or somewhat longer. 
Then let the wort run off a second time. 

As you will now be enabled to judge how 
much more wort will be necessary to fill 
your cask, add as much more water, cooled 
dovm as before, as will be suflicient for the 
purpose, letting the last portion stand a 
short time in the vat, always remembering 
that for a cask of 18 gallons it is advisable 
to have at least 7 or 8 gallons of wort more 
than sufficient to All the cask, to allow for 
waste and evaporation. 

When the worts have all been nm off, mix 
them together, and put them into the copper, 
making it boil as quickly as possible. Wnen 
the wort' is reduced by boiling to nearly the 
proper qiiantity, put in the one pound of 
nops, and let them boil in the wort for about 
twenty minutes, covering the copper over in 
the meantime to prevent the escape of the 
aroma of the hops. The boiling being com- 
pleted, let the wort be strained off into pro- 
per coolers. WTien it is cooled down to 65 
or 70 degrees, mix one quart of good yeast 
with a few gallons of the wort first, and 
afterwards put the whole together into a vat 
to ferment for two or three days or more ; 
or put it at once into the cask, and let it 
ferment there. 

I'he necessary care must be taken to watch 
the fermentation in the cask, and fill it up 
occasionally with the superfluous liquor. As 
soon as the cask will bear a bung in it» 

1 « 
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It ouffht to be stopped down slightly at first, 
till the power of the disengaged gas be 
ascertained, or otherwise the cask may burst 
This ale, if it is brewed when the weather 
Is mild, will be fit for drinking in about sbe 
weeks or two months. 

To brew TahU Ale^ mix the first and second 
worts together, sufl'er it to ferment, and 
proceed in the same manner as before di> 
rected. If the ale is for present use, take 
three-quarters of a pound of hops to each 
bushel of malt; but if intended to be kept, 
take one pound of bops to each bushel of 
malt. It will be fit for use in about a week. 
—See also Beer, Brewing, Fermenta- 
tion. 

ALEHOOF OR Ground IVY.—This wild 
plant creeps upon hedge banks, at the foot 
of trees, and in many shady places flower- 
ing in spring. It has a peculiar and 
strong smell, and is best gathered when in 
flower. It is an excellent remedy for wounds, 



either by outward application or taken in- 
wardly ; and an ointment made of it is jmr- 
ticularly healing to ulcers and fistula. The 
decoction of the herb taken daily for a con- 
tinuance is eificacious in cleansing the sto- 
mach, promoting the proper scorpions, and 
strengthening the blood; it is also an ex- 
cellent eye- water. 

ALE JELLY.— To the prepared stock or 
Jelly add (where the shape is large), a pint 
bottle of strong ale, a pound of loaf sugar, 
the peel of one, and the juice of four lemons, 
a stick of cinnamon, and the beaten whites 
of eight eggs ; put all into a saucepan, stir it 
gently; let it uoil for fifteen minutes, and 
pour into a jelly bag till it runs perfectly 
clear. 

Ale, 1 pint ; sugar, lib. ; lemons, peel 
of 1 and juice of 4 ; cinnamon, i stick ; eggs, 
« whites. 

ALE POSSET.— Boll a pint of new milk 
with a slice of toasted bread ; pour a bottle 
of mild ale into a punch bowl, sweeten and 
add spices, and then pour the boiling milk 
over it. 

ALIAS.— A Latin word signifying oiAcr- 


and usually used to denote a name or 
title that has been assumed, as Danby alia* 
Jenkins. The assumption of an alias does 
not absolve the person who adopts it fi’om 
the responsibility of any act he may have 
committed under his assumed name. Thus 
a marriage celebrated under an alias is 
equally as valid as though the proper name 
had been used. And a bankrupt who has 
traded under another name, must account 
for all such transactions, just the same as 
though they had been performed under his 
correct name. 

AI^IBI, a Latin term signifying ehetefiere^ 
Sometimes, when a person is charged with a 
crime, he rebuts it by producing witnesses 
to prove that at the time the crime was 
committed he was seen in another place, 
and this evidence if substantiated is, of 
course, a complete answer to the charge. A 
plea of this kind, however, is regarded witii 
great jealousy by the law, owing to the ease 
with which a plea may be concocted by ac- 
complices, or witnesses procured to swear 
falsely. A case lately occurred where a man 
committed a crime on a certain night, came 
home stealthily and put the clock back two 
hours^ he then awoke his servant who hud 
been asleep some time, and told him to go 
down stairs and see what time it was. In 
the course of events this man was charged 
with the crime, and the servant's evidence 
was instrumental in his acquittal. 

ALIEN.- A person born out of the alle- 
giance of the Sovereign. It is an error to 
suppose that because a person is born out 
of the dominion of the Crowm he is therefore 
an alien, for a child born of a father who is 
a natural bom subject, even though it be in 
a foreign country and by a foreign mother, 
is regarded as an English subject. The civil 
disabilities of an alien are that he cannot 
hold any landed property either by pur- 
chase or devise without the Sovereign’s per- 
mission. He is debarred from sitting in 
Parliament or the Privy Council, and is in- 
capable of holding grants or offices of trust 
under the Crown ; nor ought he to be re- 
turned on a jury except in cases of high 
treason, or where an alien is to be tried. An 
alien, however, may occupy a house and 
premises, and also possess goods and chat- 
tels and money in the funds, the whole of 
which he may dispose of by will. In mat- 
ters of trade and commerce aliens lie under 
no particular restriction, they may sue and 
be sued in the Queen’s court as British sub- 
jects, the only legal bar being that the 
Court of Chancery will not protect by in- 
junction the copyright of an alien. Uhe 
foregoing relates to alien friends. AHen ene- 
mies are the subjects of another state at 
actual war with our own, and do not possess 
even the bare right of residence, or the 
power of enforcing any contract or suing 
for any debt due to them. The disabilities 
which alien friends lie under may, how»\er, 
be removed.— See Denization and 3S atl- 

RAEIZATION. 

ALIMENT.— By this term is understood 
the nutritive quality Ihrnished by every kind 
of food after it has undergone the process of 
; digestion. Alimentary matter must neoes* 
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f arily be derived from animal or regeta- the case to medical aesistaitoe.—See Poison* 
ble. l!1iere exists however, certain inorganic ino. 

agents, such as lime, salt, water, &c., which, ALKALIES, Stains bt.-— Quick Uine, 
though unable to produce nourishment by potash, soda, &c., may be removed by moist- 
themselves, vet, when taken in conjunction ening them with vinegar ; or where they 
with alimentary substances, contribute ma- are very obstinate, by well diluted sulphurie 
terially to nutrition. Aliments differ from or muriatic acid. 

each other in their properties, according to ALKAJNET.— A plant brought from the 
the fundamental principles existing in their southern parts of France, and used in medi* 
composition ; they may be divided into nine cine. It grows wild in Kent and Cornwall, 
classes, as follows but in other counties is cultivated in ^r~ 

1. Farinammsi wheat, barley, rice, peas, dens. The root, boiled with butter or lar^ is 

potatoes, &c. used as an ointment lor bruises, and a decoc- 

2. Mucilaginom: lettuce, carrot, asparagus, tion of it mixed with honey is excellent in 

cabbage, melons, artichokes, &c. jaundice, ague, and diseases of the kidneys. 

3. Saccharine: sugar, honey, figs, peaches. Theleaves with hyssop, drank in infusion, kiU 

apricots, dates, &c. w'orms ; and the leaves and root in wine aro 

4. Acidulated: oranges, lemons, apples, censidered good in uterine disorders, 

pears, strawberries, &c. ALL- FOURS.— ITiis game may be played 

6. Oily: nuts, cocoa, olives, animal fats, by either two persons or four, and derives its 
oils, butter, &c. name from the four chances therein, for each 


6. Caseous: the different sorts of cheese, 
milk, &c. 

1, OtlaHnous: tendinous parts of animals, 
such as calf’s foot, certain kinds of fish, and 
the flesh of young animals generally. 

8. Albumimus : oysters, mussels, eggs, 
brains of animals, &c. 

9. Fibrous: the flesh and blood furnished 
by different animals. 

ALIMONY is the provision made from 
the husband’s estate for the support of his 
wife, in cases of separation. A wile is en- 
titled to alimony only when she is entirely 
dependent on her husiband, or does not pos- 
sess sullicient means of maintenance suit- 
able to her position in life. But when she 
has a separate and sufficient income vested 
beyond the husband’s control, she is not 
sntitled to alimony. The amount of alimony 
awarded is at the discretion of the court, 
and is governed by the circumstances of the 
case. For instance, a distinction is drawn 
between a substantial income and one that 
is derived from precarious resources. The 
fortune brought by the wife is likewise taken 
into consideration, as also the disposal of 
the children, and the expense of their edu- 
cation. During the progress of a suit, the 
subsequent assignment of alimony will not 
free the husband from his liability for past or 
present debts. But on the conclusion of the 
suit, and when the court has allotted the 
wife a separate maintenance, she hence- 
forward becomes responsible for her own 
contracts, and the husband is entirely freed. 

ALKALIES signify those substances 
which possess the ibilowiag properties : in- 
combustible, capable of converting vegetable 
blues into a green colour, having a hot and 
caustic taste, and a capability of forming 
salts with acids. They nave purifying and 
antiseptic properties, and hence are used in 
the ibrm of potash, soda, or soap, for do- 
mestic purposes. 

alkalies. Poisoning bt.— Administer 
immediately vinegar, lemon-juice, or olive 
oil, with or without water ; and if neither of 
these are within reach, endeavour to induce 
Tomiting by causing the patient to swallow 
a tumbler full of warm water containing a 
little salt Leave the ihrther treatment of 


of which a point is scored, namely, high^ the 
best trump out; low^ the smallest trump 
dealt ; jack^ the knave of trumps ; and game, 
the greatest number scored from the tricks. 
Ace counts 4 ; king, 3 ; queen, 2 ; knave, l ; 
and ten, 10. Low is always scored by the 
player to whom it is dealt ; but jack is the- 
property of whoever can win it. 



Deal is cut for, the highest winning. Six 
cards are dealt to each player, three at a 
time; and when the required number of 
cards are dealt, the next card following is 
turned up for trump ; then if the eldest &e8 
not approve of his hand, he begs^ when the- 
dealer gives either three more cards, or allows 
a point } if the trump turned up at the second 
deal is of the same suit as the first, three 
more cards are given, and so on until a dif- 
ferent suit occurs. 

Each player should strive to secure his 
own tens and court cards, or take those of 
his adversary, to accomplish which a low 
card should be played, so as to throw the lead 
into the opponent's hand. 

When the dealer shows any of his adver- 
sary’s cards, a new deal may be demanded ; 
but in showing his own, he must abide by 
the accident. If discovered previously to- 
la 
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pla 3 ing, that too many cards are given to 
either party, a fresh deal may be claimed, or 
the extra cards withdrawn by the oppo- 
nent. 

Each party' must follow suit, or trump, 
If they can, if not they forfeit one point. 
-Books: lioyWs Book of Qame»^ Bohn's hand- 
book of Qames^ Brittain's Book of Games, 

ALL-HEAXi.~A plant growing on the 
sides of rivers or lakes, and in moist lands. 
Jt has long hairy leaves, and small red 
flowers in clusters round the stock. The 
leaves of this plant, when freshly plucked, 
bruised, and bound over a wound, stop the 
bleeding without any other combination. 

ALLBITCE.— The berry of a species of 
myrtle tree, in the West Indies. It com- 
bines the llavour of cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
cloves, hence its name. Its agreeable taste 
and aroma causes it to be frequently em- 
ployed for domestic purposes; and a few 
drops of its oil or essence are suiiicient to im- 
part a flavour to mulled wine, gravy, or 
made dishes. This essence may be made as 
follows -.—Bruise one ounce and a half of 
allspice, and steep it in a pint of brandy for 
a fortnight, occasionally shaking and pouring 
off the clear liquor. 

AlLMANAC.— A term of Arabic origin, 
derived from al and manac^ a diary. It is, 
as its name implies, an annual table or re- 
gister containing a calendar of days and 
months, the times of the rising and setting 
of the sun, the age of the moon, the ebb and 
flow of the tide, and other phenomena, celes- 
tial and terrestrial. 

ALMOND.— This nut is of two kinds, the 
sweet and bitter. Sweet almonds are taken with 
dessert; they are very indigestible, and 
should either be eaten with raisins, or have 
their husks removed by blanching. Bitter 
almonds are used in flavouring many prepa- 
rations, but when taken in excess are poi- 
sonous. 

ALMOND BISCUITS.— Beat up one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar with the 
yolks of ninO eggs, and whip into a froth 
separately the whites of twelve eggs, tlien 
mix both together, add six ounces of sweet 
and half an ounce of bitter almonds, 
blanched and pounded ; mix well together, 
dredging in at the same time tw o ounces of 
flour ; place in paper moulds, sift over them 
flour and pounded sugar, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

1 ^ Sugar, lib. ; eggs, 9 yolks and 12 
whites : almonds, sweet, 6oz. ; bitter ditto, 
ioz.; flour, 2oz. 

ALMOND BLOOM, a cosmetic. In three 
pints of water boil one ounce of Brazil dust ; 
strain off*, and add six drachms of isinglass, 
two ounces of grana sylvestria, one ounce of 
alum, and three drachms of borax, mix the 
whole w ell together, boU again, and straip. 
through muslm into bottles. 

jj^T Water, 3 pints ; Brazil dust, loz. ; 
isinglass, 6 drachms ; grana sylvestria, 2oz. ; 
alum, loz. ; borax, 3 drachms. 

ALMOND BONBONS.-Grate one pound 
of* blanched almonds very fine, and mix with 
them a pound of powdered loaf su^- ; melt 
the mixture in a stew-pan gradually over a 
flow Are, sttrring it continually until the in- 


gredients are thoroughly mixed, then ponv 
on a tin plate, roll it quickly with a rollmg- 
pin, and cut in forms according to fancy. 
ALMOND CAKE. — Blanch, dry, and 




ounces of fresh Jordan almonds, and one 
ounce of bitter ditto; moisten them with 
a few drops of cold water, or white of egg, to 
prevent their oiling; then mix with thcni> 
eery gradually, twelve fresh eggs, which have 
been whisk^ until they are exceedingly 
light ; throw in by degrees one pound of fine 
dry silted sugar, and keep the whole light by 
constant beating with a large wooden spoon,, 
as the separate ingredients are added. Mix 
in, by degrees, three-quarters of a pound of 
dried and sifted flour of the best quality ; 
then pour gently from the sediment a pound' 
of butter, which has just been melted, but not 
allowed to become bot, and beat it gradually 
but thoroughly into the cake ; add the finely- 
grated rinds of two sound fVesh lemons, nil 
a thickly-buttered mould rather more than 
half full with the mixture, and bake the cake 
from an hour and a half to two hours in a. 
well-heated oven. Lay paper over the top 
when it is sufliciently browned, and guard 
carefully against its being burned. 

1 ^* Jordfan almonds, ilb. ; bitter almonds, 
loz. ; eggs, 12 ; sugar, lib. ; flour, fib. ; but- 
ter, lib. ; rinds of lemons,'! 

ALMOND CAKES (Small).— Reduce to 
a paste half a pound of blanched almonds, 
with tw'o or three bitter almonds, adding 
white of egg to prevent their oiling ; then 
add a pound of sugar, a small teacupl'ul 
of cream, and twenty drops of orange flower 
water. Make a flour paste in the usual way, 
of the thickness of a orownniece, which cut 
into rounds or squares, ana cover writh the 
preparation of almonds ; bake in a hot oven 
and dredge with sugar. 

1 ^^ Blanched aunonds, |lb. ; bitter al- 
monds, 2 or 3 ; sugar, lib. ; organge flower 
water, 20 drops ; cream, small teacupfUl. 

ALMOND CANDY.— In a half pint of 
water, beat up the sixth part of the white of 
an egg, and pour it over a pound of loaf 
sugar; after standing for a quarter of an 
hour, let it boil for three minutes, and then 
let it stand on one side until the scum settles 
down, skim it, and boil again until it be- 
comes very thick, then throw in four ounces 
of almonds, which have been dried in the 
oven, and sliced, mix the whole tv'cII, and 
continue stirrhi/ until it is done, which 
will be known when a spoonful placed on 
a plate remains in a firm mass, and does 
not sink. It must then be poured out as 
quickly as possible mto moulds or tins, and 
suffered to remain until quite cool. 

Water, i pint ; egg, i part of white ; 
sugar lib. ; almonds, 4oz. 

ALMOND CHEESECAKES. - Pound 
eight ounces of sweet fmd ten bitter almonds 
with a little orange flower water ; add eight 
yolks and four whites of eggs, three-quarters 
of a pound of powderea ioaf sugar, beat 
all together ; add one pound of melted butter 
nearly cold, one nutmeg, the peel of one 
lemon grated, a wineglassful of orange 
flower water, and one of brandy. Mix the 
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Ingredients thoroughly, and bake in patty cream, i pint ; eggs, 8 yolks ; sugar, fib. ; 
pans lined with paste. lemon peel, l ; butter, ilo. 

Blanched almonds, ilb. ; bitter al- ALMOND BOCKS.— Cut in small slices 
monds, lO ; eggs, 8 yolks and 4 whites ; loai' three-quarters of a pound of sweet almonds, 
sugar pounded, |lb. ; butter, lib. ; nutmeg, i ; half a pound of candied peel, and two ounces 
rind lemon, l; orange flower water, wine- of citron; add one pound and a half of 
glassful ; brandy, wineglassful. sugar, a quarter of a pound of flour, and the 

ALMOND CBEAM.— Pound six ounces whites of six eggs ; roll the mixture into 
of almonds with a little rose water; mix small sized balls, and lay them on wafer 
with a pint and a half of cream which has paper about an inch apart ; bake them in a 
been boiled with the peel of one lemon ; moderate oven, imtil they are of a pale 
add two eggs well beaten, and stir the whole brown colour. 

over the fire till it be thick, taking care not ^ Sweet almonds,f lb. ; candied peel, 41b. ; 
io allow it to boil ; sweeten it to taste, and citron, 2oz. ; sugar, ijlb. ; eggs, 6 whites ; 
when nearly cold stir in a tablespoouful of flour, Jib. 

orange flower or rose water. ALMOND SAUCE.— Beat together the 

Almonds, 6oz. ; cream, ij pints; le- yolks of two eggs, a teaspoonful of milk, 
monpeel, 1; eggs, 2; sugar to taste ; rose or and a tablespoonful of sugar; stir over a 
orange flower water, 1 taolespoonful. fire until nearly boiling ; then let it stand to 

ALMOND CUSTARD. — Pound eight cool. W^hcn partly cooled, stir into it a 
ounces of blanched almonds w-ith a little glass of sherry, and serve in a sauce-boat, 
rose water ; add a quart of cream, and the This sauce is a great improvement to plum- 
yolks of twelve eggs well beaten ; sweeten pudding. 

to taste, and stir over a slow fire till it ALMONDS, BLANCHED. — Put them into 

becomes thick, but without allowing it to cold water, and heat them slowly to scalding; 
boil. then take them out and peel them quickly, 

1 ^ Almonds, Jib. ; rose water few drops ; throwing them into cola water as they are 
cream, 1 quart; eggs, 12 yolks; sugar to done. Dry them in a cloth before serving, 
taste. o ALMONDS, DEVILLED.-Pry blanched 

ALMOND FRITTERS.— Over a pound of almonds in fresh butter, until they become 
blanched almonds, pour four tablespoonfuls a light brown, drain them, season with salt 
of orange flower water ; add a pint and a half and cayenne, and serve hot as a relish with 
cream, and let them stand for three hours, wine. 

then beat into a paste; add the yolks of ALMSHOUSES are asylums intended for 
nine eggs well beaten ; half a dozen Naples the reception of the aged and infirm. The 
biscuits, pounded sugar to taste ; mix well principal part of these charities are in con- 
together; fry in butter to a good colour, nection with, and under the management 
and serve with powdered sugar over the top. of, the various City Companies, ana other 
i53|r Almonds, lib. ; orange flower water, public bodies, and, generally speaking, cer- 
4 timlespoonsful ; cream, ij pints ; eggs, 9 tain conditions and qualifications are neces- 
yolks : Naples biscuits, 6 ; sugar to taste. sary to entitle a person to the privilege of 
almond milk.— P ound two ounces of becoming an inmate in one of them. There 
sweet almonds and two ounces of bitter; are in all about 160 almshouses in and about 
mix with the paste a pint of boiling milk, the metropolis ; for the particulars respect- 
and strain through a sieve ; then add two ing each of which see Sampson Low's CharitUs 
eggs well beaten, and sugar sufficient to of London, 

sweeten ; put over a slow fire till it becomes ALOES, a well-known purgative, of a 
thick. warm and stimulating character, generally 

Sweet almonds, 2oz. ; bitter almonds, taken in doses of from five to’fitteeii grains. 
20Z. ; milk, 1 pint; eggs, 2; sugar to sweeten In cases of jaundice this medicine is very 
sufficiently. efiicacious, as it acts as a substitute for the 

ATiMOND PASTE.— Pound eight ounces defective bile, it is also beneficial to costive 

of bitter, and one pound of sweet almonds, habits. Aloes, however, should be used 
blanched ; add one pound of honey, and mix with caution, as repeated doses produce Irri- 
with a sufficient quantity of orange flower tation about the lower parts, and when this 
or rose water. Put into pots for use, and begins to make itself felt, even in the slight- 

tie over closely with paper. est degree, the medicine should be imme- 

ALMOND PUDDING.— Pound one ounce diately discontinued. One of the best forms 
of bitter, and half a pound of sweet almonds, of taking aloes is in the compound tincture, 
and add to them a tablespoonful of brandy which does not produce the injurious effects 
and a wineglass thll of orange flower water ; alluded to. To destroy the extremely bitter 
soak a quarter of a pound of biscuit powder and nauseous taste of this di*ug, it should 
in a pint of cream ; oeat eight yolks of eggs be taken in a strong solution of extract of 
with half a pound of moist sugar ; add the liquorice. 

peel of one lemon grated, and a quarter of a To make Compound THneture of Aloes, — 
pound of melted butter ; mix the whole Macerate Ibr ten days 2oz. each of extract 
thoroughly; and after stirring it over the of spiked aloes and saffron, with a pint and 
fire until it is heated, bake it in a pie dish a hall’ ol' tincture of myrrh. Then strain it 
ready lined with a puflT paste for naif an off*. 

hour in a moderate oven. ALPACA.— This is one of the most useful 

iglT Bitter almonds, loz. ; sweet almonds, and durable woollen textures worn, and io 
Jib. ; brandy, tablespoonihl ; orange flower especially useiul ibr linings of coats, dresses, 
water, wineglass fuu ; biscuit powder, Jib. ; &c., answering all the purposes of silk, at 
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one-fourth of its cost. The animal ft'om 
which this fabric is derived, is a Peruvian 
sheep of a peculiar breed, and of singular 
habits— it ranges over the wildest and most 
desolate places, and feeds in the bleakest 
and dampest situations ; it requires neither 
fold nor manger, and in the severest winter 
is satisfied to crop the refuse left upon the 



moors ; in a word, this animal, although of 
delicate appearance, is one of the hardiest of 
the creation. 

ALTERATIVE MEDICINES are those 
which re-establish the health, and gradually 
restore the decayed fhnctiona of the system, 
without producing perspiration, purging, or 
other sensible evacuations. They are, in 
fact, medical remedies assuming the mildest 
form for the purpose of assisting and co- 
operating with nature. 

Alterative Powder.— Recipe: Dover’s powder, 
fifteen grains ; mercury with chalk, twelve 
grains ; divide into six powders, and take 
one every night. The quantities of the in- 
gredients specified are for a grown-up person ; 
for a youth under twenty they should be 
one-half kss^ and for a child under ten three- 
mtarters lens. See Blue Pill, Calomel, 
Cod-Liveu Oil, Grey Powder, Sarsa- 
parilla, &G. 

ALUM is a chemical salt, possessing 
astringent properties, and put to various 
uses as a domestic medicine ; it is useful in 
diarrhma, and when given in repeated small 
doses has an opposite tendency in cases of 
constipation. The proper administration for 
the latter is froip 5 to 20 grains, every four, 
eight, or twelve hours, according to the 
nature of the complaint. As an astringent 
tonic it may be taken in the form of pills to 
the e.xteiit often grains three times a day. 

ALUM, Adulteration or Bread by. 
—See Adulterations, Bread, &c. 

ALUM CONFECTION.-This prepara- 
tion acts as an astringent in cases or sore 
throat, relaxed uvula, and ulceration of the 
mouth. Mix two scruples of powdered 
alum with four scruples of treacle. Rose: 
half a drachm. 

ALUM EYEWASH. --Dissolve half a 
drachm of alum in half a pint of water, and 
use two or three times a day. i 

ALUM LOTION.— Dissolve three drachms 
of alum in a pint of water. This may be ap- 
plied to sores and wounds when the inflam- j 
21 


mation has subsided, and will hasten their 
healing. 

ALUM OINTMENT. — Mix two drachms 
of alum powder, an ounce of turpentine, 
and two of hog’s lard, and stir them over 
the fire till well mingled. This is sometimes 
used instead of the lotion, when the sores 
have become dry and hard. 

ALUM WHEY. — Boil two drachms of 
alum in a pint of milk, imtil a curd ap- 
pears. Then strain off the liquor, and add 
two ounces of spirit of nutmeg and an ounce 
of syrup of cloves. A teacuplul three times 
a day will be found useful m discharges of 
blood, uterine fluxes, &o. 

AMALGAM.— The incorporation of mer- 
cury with other metals, to render them 
available for certain processes. Ilius an 
amalgam of tin and mercury is used for sil- 
vering the reverse side ot mirrors, and an 
amalgam of silver and mercury is used for 
filling decayed teeth. 

AMBER.— A mineral substance of a re- 
sinous character, dug out of diluvial soils, 
and found in large quantities on the Baltic 
shores. The chief uses of amber are for or- 
naments, such as beads, bracelets, &c. ; also 
the heads of canes and mouth-pieces for 
pipes. 

AMBER VARNISH.-Tohalf a pound oi 
powdered amber, add four ounces of scio- 
turpentine, melted ; macerate for half an 
hour, and add one-third of white resin, 
warmed, and half' a pound of linseed-oil, hot. 

AMBERGRIS. — A substance found float- 
ing in the seas or the coasts of various tro- 
pical countries. It has an exceedingly pun- 

g ent odour, and when mixed with perfumes 
I the minutest quantities is supposed to 
improve them. A grain or two in a hogs- 
head of claret is perceptible to the taste. 
It is used for imparting a flavour generally 
accounted agreeable. 

AMENDMENT is a term used to express 
a counter-resolution proposed at any public 
meeting, and which ii carried renders the 
original motion inoperative. When in the 
House of Commons a bill is proposed to 
be read by a certain member, and another 
member proposes by way of amendment 
“ that the bill be read that day six months,” 
the question is put, and if the mover of the 
amendment gains a majority of votes the 
bill is thrown out. 

AMERICAN CRESS is raised from seed, 
sown generally in drills nine inches apart. 
If wanted through the whole of the summer 
the seed must be sown evenr six weeks, 
from March up to August ; and iT for winter 
or spring one sowing only, at the end of 
August or beginning of September is neces- 
sary. Water occasionally during dry warm 
weather and at the commencement of the 
winter season ; shelter the plants by laying 
a few light twigs among them, and over 
these a slight covering of Utter. Ibe plants 
being cut or the outside leaves striped off, 
shoot again for another gathering. The soil 
to be preferred is, for the winter crop, light 
and dry, and the situation open but warm. 
For the summer a moister soil and shadier 
border should be chosen. — See Cress, 
Salad, &c. 
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AMMONIA, ACETATE OF, Solution 
OF. —Mix one ounce with six ounces of water, 
i'rom whidh a lotion is obtained for applying 
to external inflamigaation, bruises, scala 
head, Ac. ^ 

AMMONIA, Aromatic Spirits of.— 
For debility, 1'ainting, spasms, and hysterics, 
take frcmi thirty to tbrty drops in a wine- 
glassliil of water. 

aMMONIACUM milk.— Gum ammo- 
niac two drachms, stirred gradually in half 
a pint of distilled water until it becomes 
milk. In cases of obstinate cold this is an 
■excellent remedy for loosening the nhlegm 
■and promoting expectoration. Take two 
tablcspocmfuls twice a day. 

AMUSEMENTS, Indoor —See Cards, 
OiiARADKs, Chess, Forfeiis, &c. 

A M U S E M E N T 8 , Outdoor.— S ee An- 
■iCLiNo, Archery, Cricket, Quoits, &c. 

AN AG RA:M.— The changing of the sense or 
.^onstrnction of a phrase by the transposition 
of the letters that constitute it. 

TRANSPOSED FORMS 

Astronomers No more stars. 

flatalogues Got as a clue. 

Elegant Neat leg. 

Impatient Tim in a pet. 

Immediately I met my Delia. 

Masoiierade Queen as mad. 

Matrimony Into my arm. 

Melodrama Made moral. 

Midshipman Mind his map. 

Old England Golden land. 

Farishioners 1 hire paritons. 

Parliament Partial men. 

Penitentiarj" Nay I repent. 

Presbyterians Best in prayer. 

Kadicat Reform Bare mad frolic. 

Kevoiution To love ruin. 

Sir Robert Peel Terrible poser. 

Sweetheart There we sat 

Telegrams Great helps. 

One of the most remarkable anagmms 
Is IJomr est d Mo (Honour at the Nile), 
which words may be found out of the letters 
composing Horatio HeUon. Field Marshal 
Duke makes The Duke Oksdil) arm the field. 
nie forming of anagrams from family names, 
and briei' mottoes or sentences, constitutes 
an agreeable occupation by the fireside on 
winter evenings. 

ANCHOVIES (British).— Pound in a 
mortar half a peck of tine sprats, with one 
pound of salt, one ounce of bay salt, half a 
pound of saltpetre, one ounce of prunella, 
and a few grains of cochineal ; then put into 
an earthen vessel or small barrel, first, a 
layer of sprats, then a layer of the com- 
pound, and so on alternately to the top. 
I'ress down and cover thorn close tor four 
months, when they tffU be In a fit state to 
be eaten. 

^ Sprats, i a peek; salt. lib. ; bay 
«alt, 10 *.; saltpetre, fib.; praaella, loa.; 
■cochineal, few gralDa. 

ANCHOVT.-A species of small herring 
found in great abundance on the Mediterra- 
«iean coast, lliia fish is esteemed as a relish 
for breakfast, lunch, Ac., and fs also much 
sited for seasoning other dishes in the form 
of paste or essence.* Saidines and sprats 


are both fi*equent)y substituted for this fish, 
but the anchovy may be easily distinguished 
from these by its rounded back, whereas the 
backs of the two Ibrmer are fiat. Its head 
is also tliicker, and its colour of a dusky 
brown. 

ANCHOVY BUTTER. — Scrape the skins 
of twenty good sized anchovies, removt? tiie 
bones and the heads, and pound the flesh 
in a mortar until it is quite smooth, then 
take out the flesh and rub it back into the 
mortar through a hair sieve ; add one 
pound of fresh butter, a tea spoonful of 
grated nutmeg, the same quantity ol* mace, 
and three pai’ts of a siiltspoonful of cayenne 

f epper. Mix the whole thoroughly together, 
f for table use serve in moulded shapes, but 
for preservation it may be kept in gallypota 
or jars, in the pantry, or other cool jilace. 

1 ^^ Anchovies, 20 ; butter, lib. ; nutmeg, 
one teaspoonful ; mace, one teaspoonful, 
cayenne, three parts of a saltspoonlul. 

ANCH OVY ESSENCE.— Put two poun d a 
of fine anchovies into four quarts of water, 
add one ounce of whole pepper, six bay 
leaves, half an ounce of mace, twelve slialots 
chopped small, the rind of two lemons, and 
a gill of port wine; stir over the fire and 
boil for three quarters of an hour; rub 
through a hair sieve, and bottle ofi‘. The 
bottles should be corked and sealed down, 
and kept in a cellar or closet that is both 
cool and dry. 

Anchovies, 2lbs. ; water, 4 quarts; 
pepper (whole), loz. ; bay leaves, 6; mace, 
4oz. ; sbalots, 12 ; lemon peel, 2 ; port wine, 

i gill- 

ANCH OVY PASTE.— Scrape half a pound 
of anchovies very clean ; remove the bones, 
and pound the flesh in a mortar until quite 
smooth ; add one pound of fresh buttei*, 
a teaspoonful of mace and nutmeg mixed, 
and a saltspoonful of cayenne, mix well 
together, and let it stand for six hours, then 
pot, and pour on the top of each pot a 
slight covering of melted butter, just warm. 

Anchovies, |lb. ; butter, lib. ; mace, 
half teaspoonful ; nutmeg, half teaspooui'ul ; 
cayenne, 1 saltspoonful. 

ANCHOVY TOAST.— Cut slices of bread 
of a moderate thickness, pare oflT the crust, 
and fry the slices in melted butter until 
quite brov/n, spread them with anchovy but- 
ter (as above), and serve hot; 

ANEMONE, Greek name for a plant sig- 
nifying wind-floteer. ITiere are two species 
of this flower, the poppy anemone (ng. l ), 
and the broad-leaved anemone (fig. 2). The 
soil most suitable is a mixture of earth turi 
and cow-dung, made very fine on the sur- 
face. Sow the seed in January, and sprinkle 
over them a light sandy soil to the thick- 
ness of a quarter of an inch, water the seed 
gently in dry weather, and as the young 
plants spring up, shelter them both irom the 
frost and the sun; take up the roots in 
March, and preserve them m a dry place. 
They may then be re-planted in October, to 
bloom in the I'ollowing spring. Anemones 
may be propagated by cuttings from the 
parent plant, they should be placed in raised 
beds, so as to prevent the w-et th>tn iiduring 
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their roots ; they should be t aken up In J une, 
and r^lanted in October. 

ANGELICA, a plant so crAled from its 
supposed angelic properties. It is to be 
found botli wild and in gariens, and will 
grow in any soil or situation. It is propa- 
gated by seed which should be sown in 
August or September, and the plants 
be cut in the May or June following. It 
will also grow from cuttings. 

ANGELICA CANDY.— Cut the stalks off 
the angelica, when they have obtained a 
good size, and before they have become 
tough cut them into slices, remove the skin, 
and boil them in water till they become 
tender ; then take them out and wash them 
two or three times in cold water ; boil them 
in a strong syrup, made from loaf sugar, for 
an hour, let them stand ibr twenty-ibur 
hours, and then boil them twice a day until 
the syrup has almost all been absorbed by 
the fruit. When this is done, take them out 
and place them apart in an oven to dry. 
Angelica will thus keep for years, axtd forms 
an agreeable addition to a dessert. 

ANGELICA KATAFIA— Put a quarter 
of a pound of angelica shoots into one quart 
of brandy, half it pint of water, one pound 
of sugar; add a quarter of an ounce of 
allspice. Let the mixture infuse in a close 
vessel for six weeks, then drain off, and 
bottle. 

Angelica shoots, ilb. ; brandy, one 
quart ; water, half pint ; sugar, lib. ; all- 
spice, ioz. 

ANGLE, a form in geometry which indi- 
cates the inclination of two lines measured 
by arcs of a circle, the centre of which is the 
point where both the sides of the anglr 
meet. Angles are divided into right angles, 
equal to 90 deg., four of which are equal to 
the wiiole circle ; obtuse angles, those greater 
than 90 deg. ; and acute angles, those which 
are less. 

ANGLING.— The “ regular season ** for 
this sport is between the months of April 
•and November* The M tim.o/ t/tedajffor 
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angling is, during the summer months, from 
sunrise to two or three hours after, and from 
two hours preceding sunset until an hour 
after that time. In the colder mouths the 
best hours are from twelve to three, lor the 
fish are shy at biting until the air is warmed by 
the sun. The best wecUher is as follows 
A warm lowering day is, of all others, tlie 
most prepitious ; on a cloudy day also suc- 
ceeding a moonlight night the fish will bite 
readily ; the most favourable winds are soutli 
and south- west— easterly the most unfavour- 
able. 

Hints.— Wlien fishing, keep at some dis- 
tance from the margin of llie stream, so 
that your shadow may not fall upon the 
water, and frighten away the lish; to 
avoid the same consequences, do not indulge 
in laughter, or loud conversation. 

If the water be still, throw in small pieces 
of ground bait ; if a strong current, lur^'^e 

g ieces; do this quietly ana cautituisly, lor 
sh arc so wary and suspicious, tiiat it re- 
quires the nicest delicacy and management 
to circumvent them. 

When tlie wind blow's right across the 
water, fish with your back to the wind, us 
you will not only be able to throw’ your line 
better, but the fish will be on Uiat side, 
attracted thither by the files and other natu- 
ral bait which the wiud will blow into it. 

Note.— T liat bt'eam are to be found in the 
most secluded places ; eels undei* the banks 
of rivers ; perch and roach In clear sw'ift 
streams ; chub in deep shaded holes ; and 
trout in clear’ rapid brooks. Situations 
I abounding in weeds, or old stumps of trees, 
often harbour large numbers m fish that 
bite freely ; but in such cases the line re- 

r 'res to be managed with great care, sa 
t it does not become entangled or broken. 
The openings of sluices and mill-dams al- 
ways invite fish up the current to seek the 
food which is conveyed with the stream, so 
that angling in these places is generally at- 
tended with success. 

Angler's Calendar. 

January, —Pike, chub, and roach only, 1'he 
best time the middle of the day. The ^Yea- 
ther should be still and the water clear. 

February . — Perch, carp, chttb, roach, and 
pike. The best time the middle of the day. 
The mildest days preferable in eddies and 
near banks. 

jl/^rrc/i.— Pike, carp, p^ch, roach, dace, 
chub, and gudgeon will bite. Middle of the 
day the best time, in eddies and shallows. 

Trout, tencli, barbel, bleak, flouii- 
ders, and eels; also those mentioned in 
March. Trout and tench in rivers ; the 
others in shallow waters. 

May.— AW sorts of fish bite well this 
month. Eels bite both by night and day. 

June,— Not a favourable memth lor the 
angler— the spawning season. Ti'outmay 
be taken. 

ytdy.— All sorts begin again to bite. 
August.— Fish begin to bite more boldly. 
Morning and evening the best times. 

Barbel, roacli, chub, and dans 
are found in deep water. Baits must he 
shotted to reach the bottom. 
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Oe<o6er.— Roaoh and chub in bottoms. Not 
a good month for mnds or still waters. 

ifotwnfttfr.— Roach, jack, and chub if the 
weather be geniaL The middle of the day 
the best 

December.— X month of rest and inactivity 
both for the fish and the angler. 

l!)aAfavoitrUe placet for angling near London 
are Richmond, Twickenham, Teddin^n, 
Kingston, Thames Ditton, Hampton, Sun> 
bury, Walton, Weybridge, Chertsey, Stalne^ 
and Windsor ; also Waltham Abbey, Brox- 
boume, and Tottenham. There are many 
other resorts for the angler scattered over 
the United Kingdom, in many instances 
possessing peculiar and distinct chaiac- 
teristlcs. 

Books: Davyds SalTMnia^ Walton and Cot- 
ton's Angler^ Salter's Angler's Ovxde^ IIoflanACs 
Angler's Manual, and Carroll's Angler's Vadt 
Meeum. See also Fish Bait, Flies Auti- 
nciAL, Fishing Line, Fishing Rod, Ac. 

ANIMALCULE, a minute form ol ani- 
mal life existing and generated in decayed 
animal and vegetable substances. Ani- 
malcules in water are supposed to have puri- 
fying properties, by removing from it the 
substances injurious to human life, and by 
expiring oxygen gas. Animalcules may be 
removed by boiling the water or filtering it 
through charcoal 

ANIMATION SUSPENDED.-See Cold, 
Drowning, Hanging, Intoxication, and 
Suffocation. 

ANISEED CORDIAL is made by mixing 
three gallons of proof spirits, half an ounce 
of oil of aniseed, one gallon and a half of 
water, and two pounds of loaf sugar. This 
is an excellent stomachic, very comforting 
for pains in the bowels, fiatulency, &c. 

ANNATTO, a colouring matter, formed 
from the pulp of a plant common in the 
West Indies. The extract is imported into 
this country in the shape ot cakes or 



balls, and is extensively used not only for 
dyeing purposes, but also for colouring 
doeese. As there are several imitations of 
wmatto palmed ofiTfor the genuine article it 


may be well to know that the West Indian 
annatto possesses the following properties. 
It is of a yellow flame colour, brighter in the 
interior part than on the outside, soft to the 
touch, and with an odour resembling violets. 
The proportion of annatto used in colouring 
cheese is one ounce to one hundredweight, 
and it is added to the milk previously to 
turning it into curds. 

ANNEALING.— The process of ^dually 
cooling bodies that have been subjected to 
the influence of heat. This is particularly 

g ractised in the manufacture of glass, which 
‘ Bufl'ered to cool suddenly would be extremdy 
brittle, and it is therefore gradually cooled 
in an oven constructed for that purpose. 
Metals which have imbibed a harshness in 
the process of manufacture are softened in 
the same manner. 

ANNO DOMINI (A. D.)-Lat. The year 
of our Lord—n computation of time, the 
first year of which dates from our Saviour's 
birth. 

ANNUITY signifies, in its general sense, a 
yearly income, payable at stated periods, 
and derivable from a certain source. An- 
nuities may be secured to persons at given 

S eriods of their lives, and to continue until 
eath, by the payment of a certain sum 
of money which is estimated as equivalent 
in value to the annuity secured. Insurance 
offices grant such annuities, which are cal- 
culated according to the ascertained proba- 
bilities of human life, and which also depend 
upon the fulfilment of certain specified con- 
ditions. 

'Die most important and practicable of 
these are — l. Immediate Annuities. 2. Deferred 
Annuities. 3. Survivorship Annuities. 

An Immediate Annuity signifies that 
upon condition of a certain amount being 
paid dfwn, a yearly sum shall be paid from 
that period until death, and an explanation 
of this will be fully illustrated by the follow- 
ing table, showing the amount of annuity 
granted for every £100 paid. 


Age. 

Amount 
of Annuity 
per 

Annum. 

Age. 

Amount 
of Annuity 
per 

Anniim^ 


£ 8. d. 


£ s. d. 

35 

5 8 6 

63 

7 11 9 

36 

5 10 0 

54 

7 16 3 

37 

5 11 7 

55 

8 12 

38 

5 13 2 

56 

8 6 5 

39 

5 14 11 

67 

8 12 2 

40 

5 16 8 

68 

8 18 3 

41 

5 18 5 

59 

9 4 6 

42 

6 0 2 

60 

9 10 8 

43 

6 2 0 

61 

9 16 6 

44 

6 4 0 

62 

10 2 7 

45 

6 6 1 

63 

10 9 1 

46 

6 8 4 

64 

10 16 4 

47 

6 10 9 

65 

11 4 4 

48 

6 13 6 

66 

11 13 2 

49 

6 16 6 

67 

12 3 1 

50 

6 19 10 

68 

12 14 2 

51 

7 3 7 

69 

13 6 0 

52 

7 16 

70 

14 0 10 

34 
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Example, — An immediate annuity of 
£5 16s. 8d., payable during the remainder of 
life, may be secured at 40 years of age by 
the single payment of £100. 

A Deferred Annuity signifies that upon 
the annual payment of a sf^cified amount, 
for a given term ol years, an annuity shall be 
secured from a certain period of life until 
death, as follows 

Annual Premium to Assure an An- 
nuity OF £10 PER Annum, on attain- 
ing the Age of 60, 65, 60, and 66. 


Age next 
Birthday. 

Ago at which the Annuity is 
to commence. 



60 



55 



60 



65 


£ s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

S. d. 

20 

2 

8 

4 

1 

11 

5 

0 

19 

6 

0 

11 4 

21 

2 

11 

2 

1 

13 

1 

1 

0 

9 

0 

11 11 

22 

2 

14 

2 

1 

14 

10 

1 

1 

7 

1 ^ 

12 6 

23 

2 17 

6 

1 

IG 10 

1 

2 

8 

0 

13 1 

24 

3 

1 

1 

1 

18 

10 

1 

3 11 

! 0 

13 9 

25 

3 

4 11 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

0 

14 6 

26 

3 

9 

2 

2 

3 

6 

1 

6 

6 

0 

IS 2 

27 

3 

13 10 1 

2 

6 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

16 0 

28 

3 

18 

10 

2 

8 

11 

1 

9 

7 

0 

16 10 

29 

4 

4 

5 

2 

12 

0 

1 

11 

3 

0 

17 9 

30 

4 

10 

8 

2 

15 

4 

1 

13 

1 

0 

18 9 

31 

4 17 

7 

2 

18 

11 

1 

15 

0 

0 

19 10 

32 

5 

5 

3 

3 

2 11 

1 

17 

2 

1 

0 11 

33 

S 

14 

0 

3 

7 

4 

1 

19 

6 

1 

2 1 

34 

6 

3 

9 

3 

12 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

3 5 

35 

6 14 

4 

3 

17 

7 

2 

4 

10 

1 

4 10 

36 

7 

7 

9 

4 

3 

7 

2 

7 

10 

1 

6 4 

37 

8 

2 

7 

4 

10 

3 

2 

11 

1 

1 

7 11 

38 

9 

0 

0 

4 

17 

9 

2 

14 

9 

1 

10 9 

39 

10 

0 

9 

5 

6 

3 

2 

18 

9 

1 

11 9 

40 

11 

6 

9 

5 

16 

0 

3 

3 

3 

1 

13 11 

41 




6 

7 

2 

3 

8 

2 

1 

16 2 

42 




7 

0 

0 

3 

13 

9 

1 

18 10 

43 




7 

15 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

1 7 

44 




8 

13 

6 

4 

7 

2 

2 

4 10 

45 




9 

15 

4 

4 

15 

4 

2 

8 4 

46 







5 

4 

9 

2 

12 3 

47 







6 

15 

8 

2 

16 8 

48 







6 

8 

7 

3 

1 8 

49 







7 

3 

11 

3 

7 4 

50 







8 

2 

6 

3 

13 11 

61 










4 

1 6 

62 










4 

10 11 

63 










6 

0 9 

54 










6 

13 2 

55 










6 

8 4 


Example,--K person aged 20 at his next 
birthday may secure an annuity of £10 per 
annum on his attaining the age of 60, by the 
annual payment of £2 hs. 4d., such payment 
to commence on his twentieth bii'thday, and 
to terminate on his liftietlL 
In addition to the securing of this annuity, 
there is another mode by which the whole of 
the premiums paid (except the first) may be 
made returnable in the event of the per- 
son dying before he rwiohei» the age for 
which he assures. This is accomplished by 
25 


the payment of a certain amount in excess 
of the ordinary premium. 

Examples. — A person at the age of 20 
wishing to secure an annuity of £lo per 
annum at the age of 60, with premiums re- 
turnable in case of^atJk, would have to jpay an 
annual premium of £2 l5s. 4d. ; or it a per- 
son at the age of 30 wishes to secure at the 
age of 60, the same annuity with the same 
proviso, he would have to pay an annual 
premium of £2 Os. 9d., the excess in both 
instances being about seven shillings per 
annum on the preceding table. 

A Survivorship Annuity signifies that a 
person may, on behalf of himself and another, 
assure an annuity to be paid to whichever of 
the two parties survive the other. 

Annual Premium to insure a Survi- 
vorship Annuity of £io on the lm'b 
of a. after the death of B. 


A. 

Age 

ot 

B. 

Annual 

Premium. 

A. 

Age 

of 

B. 

Annual 

Premium. 



£ 

8. 

d. 



£ s. 

d. 

10 

10 

2 

2 

2 

25 

10 

1 12 

1 


16 

2 

10 

2 


15 

1 18 

1 


20 

2 

18 

2 


20 

2 4 

0 


26 

3 

9 

3 


25 

2 12 

3 


30 

4 

2 

8 


30 

3 2 

8 


35 

4 

18 

1 


35 

3 16 

0 


40 

6 

19 

0 


40 

4 12 

2 


45 

7 

2 

9 


46 

6 12 

1 


60 

8 

18 

1 


60 

7 2 

8 


55 

11 

13 

8 


65 

9 11 

3 


60 

15 

9 

2 


60 

12 17 

6 


65 

19 

12 

6 


65 

16 10 

6 


70 

26 

8 

2 


70 

22 10 

0 


75 

35 

14 

6 


76 

30 14 

8 


80 

46 

14 

7 


80 

39 10 10 

15 

10 

1 

18 

8 

30 

10 

1 *9 

0 


16 

2 

6 

0 


15 

1 14 

5 


20 

2 

13 

5 


20 

1 19 

6 


25 

3 

3 

8 


25 

2 6 

9 


30 

3 

16 

4 


30 

2 16 

0 


35 

4 

10 

9 


36 

3 7 

0 


40 

6 

10 

7 


40 

4 2 

7 


45 

6 

13 

3 


45 

6 0 

9 


60 

8 

7 

2 


50 

6 9 

2 


65 

11 

0 

6 


65 

8 15 

0 


60 

14 

13 

2 


60 

11 18 

0 


65 

18 

13 

3 


65 

15 7 

1 


70 

25 

4 

0 


70 

21 0 

7 


75 

34 

3 

8 


76 

28 17 

0 


80 

43 

16 

0 


80 

37 4 

4 

20 

10 

1 

16 

5 

35 

10 

1 6 

0 


15 

2 

2 

0 


15 

1 10 

8 


20 

2 

8 

8 


20 

1 15 

3 


25 

2 

17 

9 


25 

2 1 

7 


30 

3 

9 

7 


30 

2 9 

8 


36 

4 

3 

1 


35 

2 19 

0 


40 

5 

1 

8 


40 

3 12 

9 


45 

6 

3 

0 


45 

4 9 

0 


60 

7 

15 

4 


50 

6 14 

9 


65 

10 

6 

5 


65 

7 17 

T 


60 

13 

16 

0 


60 

10 16 

7 


66 

17 

12 

8 


66 

14 1 

6 


70 

23 

18 

3 


70 

19 8 

6 


75 

32 

10 

8 


75 

26 16 

3 

1 

60 

41 

15 

8 

• 80 

34 13 

1 
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Agt 
' of 
A. 

‘ 15. 

Annual 

Premium. 

\f 

A. 

B. 

'! Annual 

1 Premium. 

1 






£ s. d. 

40 

10 

13 1 


50 

2 5 3 


15 

17 4 


55 

3 5 8 


20 

1 11 1 


60 

4 16 3 


25 

1 18 8 


65 

6 8 6 


30 

2 3 6 


70 

9 7 7 


35 

2 11 6 


76 

13 12 6 


40 

3 3 2 


80 

18 1 10 



3 17 0 

65 

10 

0 9 9 


5!) 

5 0 1 


16 

0 12 2 


55 

6 18 11 


20 

0 13 6 


00 

9 13 7 


25 

0 IS 10 


05 

13 13 7 


30 

0 19 2 


TO 

17 13 6 


36- 

112 


75 

24 11 8 


40 

15 3 


m 

31 19 0 

1 

45 

18 4 

45 

10 

10 2 


50 

1 16 3 


15 

14 0 


56 

2 11 7 


20 

17 2 


60 

3 16 8 


25 

1 11 10 


65 

6 18 


30 

1 17 9 


70 

7 10 3 


35 

2 4 1 


76 

11 1 7 


40 

2 13 10 


80 

14 15 8 


45 

3 6 3 

70 

10 

i 0 7 11 


50 

4 5 1 


15 

0 9 9 


55 

5 19 8 


20 

0 10 7 


CO 

8 8 10 


25 

0 12 7 


05 

11 3 1 


30 

0 16 0 


70 

15 14 8 


35 

0 16 10 


75 

22 2 3 


40 

10 2 


80 

28 19 7 


46 

12 0 

50 

1!) 

0 17 3 


60 

16 8 


15 I 

10 8 


55 

1 19 6 

' 20 

13 4 


60 

2 19 5 


25 j 

17 4 


65 

3 17 10 


30 j 

1 12 3 


70 

6 15 7 


35 

1 17 2 


76 

8 12 8 


40 

2 5 3 


80 

11 10 2 


45 

2 14 0 

76 

10 

0 7 2 


50 

3 10 4 


15 

0 7 10 


55 

6 0 2 


20 

0 8 5 


00 

7 3 2 


26 

0 9 10 


65 

9 10 1 


30 

e 12 0 


70 
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Example.-~~By this table a husband, for 
instance, aged 30, may secui'e to his wife* 
age 26, an annuity of £10 per annum aftw 
ills death by the annual pavment of £3 2s. 8dL 
See also Endowment and Insukance. 

ANODYNES, from a Greek word anodunot^ 
which signities “ that which relieves pain,’* 
Anodynes act in three ways : by actually 
assuaging patn, as by cupping ; by inducing 
sleep, as with laudanum ; or by stupifying tlie 
smses, as with cliloroform. These rera^ea 
should be applied with great care, or they 
may only aggravate the pjiin which is sought 
to be relieved, it should also be observed 
that an habitual resort to these agents 
should by all means be avoided, as by re- 
petition their operation is weakened, and 
the means must necessarily be augmented 
from time to time iu order to accomplisb 
tlie desired end. It is obvious, therefore, 
that these repeated demands upon the 
system tend to enervate and weaken it, so 
that the good accomplished by the tempo- 
rary lulling of local pain is far outbalanced! 
by the permanent injury sustained by tlie 
general health. See Campiiou, Cantu a- 
RIDES, COLCIIICUM, CREASOTE, CuPPlNO, 

Dover’s Powder, Foxglove, Hemlock, 
Henbane, Laudanum, Lettuce, Mor- 
piiLA., Opium, Paregoric, Poppies, &c. 

ANT.— There is a vaiiety of methods fop 
destroying this insect, so troublesome and! 
noxious both in ^ture lands, and to fruit and 
flower trees. To jyrevent thdr approach to 
trees night-soil should be laid about the 
roots, or the earth round the foot of tlie tree 
should be constantly turned up, and plenti- 
Itally strewn with coalashes or sawdust. To 
drioe away or kill them, dig up the nests, and 
mix the earth with gas lime, or pour some 
quick lime with boiling water into the mouth 
of the nest. Another way is to smear the 
inside of a garden pot with honey, invert it 
over the nest, and when crowded with them 
hold it over the steam of boiling water; 
and a simpler method still is to turn a 
flower-pot with its hole stopped up over 
the nest. After a time ants will build in 
it, and the whole colony may be rmiovedi 
with the spade. These insects may be kept 
away from cupboards by having a small bag' 
of camphor hung up in it. 

ANTE-MI5RIDIEM (A.M.). -Lat. signi- 
fying before noon. 

ANTHONY’S FIRE.-See Erysipelas,. 

ANTHRACITE COAL.— See Coal. 

ANTIDOTES, from two Greek words, 
signifying given against, remedies wliich are 
used both externally and internally to coun- 
teract the eifects of poison. See Poisons 
also Arsenic, Copper, Lead, pRugsio 
Acid, &c. 

ANTIMONY Is a metal of a silver grey 
colour, which for commerciAl purposes 
chiefly used as an aDoy with other metals. 
For medical uses a great variety of pre- 
parations are made from it, but it is chiefly 
employed for the cure of febrile and inflam- 
matory diseases when at their heighi, its opera- 
tion being to increase the action of the skin, 
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to promote perspiration, and to stlmalate 
tbe fluids of the stomach and the biliary se- 
cretions. The mode of administering this 
medicine in inflammatory diseases, is from 
a quarter of a grain, or less, to one grain 
(according to the character of the inflamma- 
tion). dissolved in water, and given every 
two hours until the fever subsides. This 
remedy, when applied with caution and 
skill, otteu eflbcts a cure in the most aggra- 
vated cases of fever, without subjecting the 
system to the debilitating eil'ects which 
bleeding and other violent remedies entail. 

in larger doses antimony excites vomiting 
and in this character is commonly known 
as tartar tfMtic, the ease with which it pro- 
duces the desired eflcct causes it to be much 
used lor this purpose It should be known, 
howeva*, that in cases of poisoning anti- 
mony should be by no means admlmstered, 
as its action is alwavs preceded bv nausea, 
during which time the poison would be ab- 
sorbed by the stomach. 

ANTIMONY WINE. — Dissolve two 
scruples of tartar emetic in sixteen ounces 
of boiling distilled water, filter, and add 
four ounces of rectified spirits of wine. In 
oases of acute rheumatism six drachms of 
this wine, mixed with one drachm of lau- 
danum, will form an excellent compound, of 
which twenty drops may be taken in water 
four times a day. For eruptions of the skin 
also the following mixture will be found be- 
neficial Mix four drachms of antimonial 
wine, one draclvm of laudanum, and one 
drachm of the solution of oxymuriate of 
meroury, of which twenty-five drops may be 
taken in water every night and morning. 

ANTI-SCORBmTCS.--See Scurvy. 

ANTI SEFITCS.— See Disinfection and 
Preserving. 

ANTI-SPASMODICS.— See Cholic, 
Cramp, Spasms, &c. 

APARTMENTS.--The arrangement and 
decoration of the different apartments of a 
house agreeably to their suitability and mes \ 
M an art by no means to be despised, since 
It is not only capable of gratifying others, 
but also of administering to that comfort 
and happiness which is always associated 
with home. The following hints, therefore, in 
connection with this subject may not be un- 
acceptable 

Apartments that are lighted from south 
and west should be cool in their colouring ; 
but those lighted from north and east shoiud 
be warm. 

The colours employed in the interior of an 
apartment should be so distributed as to 
contrast with stich other. Thus, the colours of 
the carpet should neither be so brilliant as to 
destroy the eflfect of those of the paper, nor 
the contrary ; and with regard to the cur- 
tains, they should all be of a colour, so as to 
blend and harmonise with both. For in- 
Itance, a very brilliant coloured carpet, say 
crimson, may have a drab or other quiet 
colour, both in the curtains and the paper ; 
but by way of relief, the bordering of these 
should introduce a little of the same brilliant 
colour. So a room with a bright blue or 
orimson carpet may have whii)e, ydfiowt or 


drab curtaine and paper ; but blue or criin> 
son ornaments or bordering should be intro*> 
dueed to preserve harmony of effect. A 
gi’een carpet may have black, white, or red 
curtains, with green borders or ornaments. 

A yellow carpet may have black curtains 
and a dark grey pap^. with yellow borders- 
and ornaments. 

The designs or patterns of both carpet and» 
paper should be in keeping with the apart- 
ment; that is to say, large i^Ums are most 
suitable for large rooms^ and small patterns for 
small rooms. It should also be observed that 
for low-pitched rooms striped paper is prefer- 
able, because it gives an ^'ect of height; 
whilst on the other hand patterns with lines^ 
across, or borders, should be avoided as de- 
tracting from the height. The designs of 
curtains and other hangings should always 
be what is termed “ up and down,” as more' 
in keeping with their character than any 
other. 

The arrangement of apartments should be- 
such as to combine comfort with elTect. 
neither being unnecessarily sacrificed to the 
other ; in this particular the Judgment and 
the eye are the best monitors, as they 
seldom fail to dictate that which is most 
proper and artistic. The following sugges- 
tions apply to the suitability of decoration 
and arrangement of individual apartments. 

Drawing-rooms should be characterized by 
light and cheerful colouring; and this is 
produced by the introduction of the light tints 
of brilliant colours, with a considerable de- 
i gree of contrast and ^ding. The fUrnitnre-^ 

I should be light in make and tasty in design. 
There should also be introduced sculpture,, 
paintings, and a few illustrated books, all 
selected with the greatest taste. And it 
should be remarkea here that a drawing- 
room should not be crowded with ornaments^ 
esp^ally those of a trivial character, ash 
it not only betrays a vulgarity of taste, 
but also renders every step and movement of 
a visitor hazardous. 

The characteristic coloura 
should be warm, rich, and substantial ; and^ 
when contrasts are introduced they should 
not be vivid ; the furniture should be mas- 
sive, and principally made from mahogany 
or other dark wood, and the whole of the- 
apartment should be so fUrnlshed and or- 
dered, as to convey the neatest possible 
amount of eoM and comfort. This room should^ 
be BO situated in the bouse as to be at a 
oonvenient distance from the kitchen, with- 
out being subject to the odours arising flrom 
the culinary operations. 

Parlours., which are intended, on an exi- 
gency, to supply the place of either drawing- 
room, or dlmng-room, should be llimished in 
a medium style between those apartments. 

Libraries and Studies should have a grave- 
and quiet tone pervading them, without 
being too dull or monotonous. The ftirni- 
ture and appliances of these apartments of 
course mainly depends upon the taste an(£ 
pursuits of the occupant. 

Bsd-ro<ms should have a light, cleanly,, 
cheerful style of colouring; a greater degree 
of oontrast may be admitted here than in- 
any other apartment. The carpets may evc»- 
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be brilliant and guy, and the paper florid and 
fancUUl. 

In addition to the foregoing, we subjoin 
the following hints appertaining to the sub- 
ject of decoration generally. 

Bright red or crimson colours assort ill 
witli maliogany fui-niture — green colours 
assort mil. 

Violet or blue stuffs combine mil with light 
woods, such as satin-wood, maple, &c. 

Hark red stall's are more durable tlian any 
other colour. 

With old paintings, gilt frames harmonize 
we/i; black or bronze badly. 

With engravings light gilt frames or maple 
narmonhc j mil ; black or uai'k coloured woods 
badly. 

Hangings of a light green colour are the 
most favourable ; those ol an orange colour the 
most unfavourable. 

Small patterned paper-liangings are gene- 
rally preferable to large ones. 

Light coloui'ed carpets ai*e more serviceable 
than dark coloured. 

Bright coloured carpets are best for large 
apartments. 

The brightest colours of a carpet should be 
in the centre. 

The frames of paintings and engravings 
occupying the same room should be similar 
both in tue^rfashton and colour. 

ITie valance for hangings in low-pitched 
rooms should be flxed us near to tUe ceiling as 
possible. 

In furniture no one new article should be 
intruded amongst that wliich has been long 
In use. 

APARTMENTS, Laws of Letting. — 
See Landlord and Tenant. 

^ERIENT MEDICINES are those 
which have a purgative quality, and facilitate 
evacuations by removing obstructions. Re- 
medies possessing tliis property in a milder 
ojr more intense degree should be adminis- 
tered according to the requirements of the 
(^se. When, lor instance, a slight interrup- 
taon in Nature’s laws occurs, it would be 
iigndicious to produce excessive evacuation 
by paging ; whilst, on the other hand, when 
an obstinate obstruction offers itself, it would 
only enfeeble the constitution and encourage 
the continuance of the derangement, to apply 
to it such means as were inefficacious. 

In the m^)ority of cases aperient medicines 
may be taken without the intervention of 
medical advice; and when they ore needed, 
from some accidental circumstance, 
or irom some peculiarity In a person's habit, 
which has become part of his nature, expe- 
rience will soon teach him what is the kind 
of medicine, the strength of the dose, and the 
frequency of administration required. 

In connection with this subject it should 
be remembered that when aperient medicines 
are being taken, Omr operation should be assisted 
by a suitable diet and regimen. If, for 
mstance, a person having recourse to an ape- 
n®Qt eats the same food and drinks the same 
l^iuds that he does on ordinary occasions, 
he is obviously wrong in so doing, because, 
imder such drcuinstances, the operation of 
the medicine is impeded by the passage of 
toe food through the body* and its demand 


upon the digestive organs. If, therefore, a 
person wishes fur positive beneflt and relief 
from aperient medicines, his diet for one, 
two, or three days, as the occasion suggests, 
should be of a ligiit nature, and chiefly con- 
flued to what are called slops. For breakfast 
he should take a little dry toast, and a large 
cup of tea; for dinner a basin of mutton 
broth or beef tea ; and Ibr supper gruel or 
arrowroot. By adopting this course, the 
medicine will work oft’ freely and thoroughly, 
and fresh energy and renewed appetite will 
be the reward lor this temporary discipline. 

At the same time, persons should be 
cautious not to take aperient medicines too 
frequently, as their repetition induces a state 
of the system sometimes constipated and 
sometimes relaxed, and which in the end 
becomes conflrmcd and habitual. There are, 
indeed, persons who liave a morbid propen- 
sity fbr flying to these remedies to cure some 
trivial ailment, which a little judicious man- 
agement of diet and regimen would relieve, 
without tiie aid of medicine at all. 

The two most popular aperients that are 
used arc “brimstone and treacle” for chil- 
dren, and “blue pill and black draught” for 
adults ; both of tliese remedies are excellent 
and efficacious. To meet t he several rt^iuire- 
ments for aperient medicines, liowcver, we 
append here a few recipes, which inav be 
fully relied on for performing the oliicea 
indicated. 

Mild Aperient Pill for Adults. — Powdered 
rhubarb, half a drachm ; powdered ipecacu- 
anha, six grains; powdered Clastilo soap, 
fifteen grains ; to be mixed with water, and 
made into twelve pills. Two to bo taken 
every other night. 

Strong Aperient Pill for AdidA*;.— Corniumnd 
extract or colocynth, half a drachm ; pow- 
dered scainmony, fifteen grains; powdered 
gamboge, fifteen grains; calomel, fifteen 
grains ; to be mixed with water and divided 
mto twenty pills. Two for a dose us occa- 
sion requires. 

Purgative Pill for Adults. — Powdered aloes, 
half a drachm ; powdered Castile soup, half 
a drachm; made into pills. I'wo to be taken 
as required. 

Aperient Draught for Youth (/rom 10 to 12 
Years of Senna leaves, four drachms ; 
sliced ginger, half a drachm; tartrate of 
soda, half an ounce; extract of liquorice, 
one drachm; boiling water, six ounces. 
Alter tliese Iiave stood for tliree liours, 
strain the liquor off and add tincture oi 
cardamoms, half an ounce. Take t wo tea- 
spoonsful every morning. 

Mild Aperient Powder fo/r Children {from 5 to 4 
Years of Age).— Mercury with chalk, twelva 
grains ; rhubarb powder, twenty-four grains ; 
divided into six powders, one to be taken ai 
night. 

Por Children from 3 to 5 Years of Age. — ^Mer- 
cury with chalk, six grains ; rhubarb powder, 
twelve grains. To be divided and taken as 
above. 

For Children from 1 to 3 Years of Age.— Mae* 
cury with chalk, five grains ; rhubarb powder, 
ten grains. To be divided and taken aa 
above. 

To Infdnis wider I Fear qf Meroury 
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■with chalk, three grains ; rhubarb powder, 
six grains. To be divided and taken as above. 

See also Aloes, Calomel, Castile 
Soap, Castor Oil, Colchicum, Colo- 
CYNTH, Croton Oil, JBpsom Salts, 
Jalap, Rhubarb, Senna, &c. 

APIARY, a place for keeping bees, the 
name of which is derived from apwthe Latin 
word for bee. ITiis adjuhct to a farm or 
cottage is greatly to be recommended, not 
only on account of the interest attached to 
it, but also for the profitable produce which 
it affords from a comparatively trifling out- 
lay, and with little care or trouble. 

The aspect of a hive should be towards the 
south, and during the winter months the 
entrance of a hive should never face the sun, 
as the bees ai*e by that means tempted forth 
in the morning, and are probably overtaken 
by the cold and dark, and perish before they 
can return. 

The situation of the hive should be in a 
sheltered part of the garden, protected by a 
wall or hedge from the cold and biting winds. 

The position of the hive should be about two 
feet from the ground, so as to keep out the 
humidity arising fropi the earth, and also to 
guard it against the entrance of toads, mice, 
and other enemies to the bees. The board on 
which the hive stands should be nailed firmly 
to the pedestal in a somewhat slanting di- 
rection, to admit of the rain running off. 

The arrangement of the hives should be in a 
right line, but if their numbers be too great 
to admit of this it is more advisable to place 
them one above another than in double rows. 
As bees' use much water, the hives should be 
situated in the neighbourhood of a stream ; 
but where this is not practicable shallow 
pans of water should be placed within their 
reach. The entrance to the hive should be 
clear, and unobstructed by shrubs or plants, 
so that the bees upon their return home 
■weary and laden may reach the hive without 
difliciilty. 

Cleanliness in bee-keeping is of the utmost 
importance ; the stand upon which the hive 
is placed should be cleansed about four times 
a year, the first cleansing taking place at the 
commencement of spring. During the win- 
ter the snow that has accumulated on the 
hives should be assiduously brushed away to 
prevent dampness, which is very injurious to 
bees. And the entrance of the hive should 
also be frequently examined in order to re- 
move any damp masses which may have 
formed to the exclusion of the air. 

The consti'uction of hives admits of great 
variety, the most common form is that of a 
thimble or flower pot in an inverted position. 
The Polish hive, which has many advan- 
tages, is made of wood, standing from three 
feet and a-half to five feet high, and of a 
conical shape. The size of the hives should 
he in proportion to the swarm, so that the 
labours of the bee and the capacity of the 
combs may correspond. One of the best 
constructed hives is that known as Payne’s 
Improved Cottage Hive, as shown In the 
accompanying engraving. 

In the spring, when a nive is well peopled 
With many thousands of young bees, a par- 
ticular period arrives ■when they look out for 


another asylum than that of their mother. 
A warm, therefore, is a colony of bees whidi 



forsake their native home to establish them- 
selves in another. 

In England the swarms generally appear 
in the months of May and June, by wiiich 
time the new hives should be placed to re- 
ceive them; or where this may have been 
neglected, a pail, box, or large garden -pot 
will sometimes act as a substitute in retain- 
ing the swarm. 

It seldom happens that the first flight of a 
swarm is to any great distance, but ft gene- 
rally alights on a neighbouring bush, and 
every exertion should oe then made to hive 
it. The best method is to watch the swarm 
in silence, and when it has collected, an empty 
hive should beheld immediately beneath the 
bush or branch upon which the bees hang 
suspended, and which being tapped, with a 
quick firm stroke, will cause the bees to fall 
into the new hive. Sometimes the swarm 
will settle upru the stump of a tree, or other 
situation similarly inconvenient. In these 
cases a hive prepared with sugar and beer 
should be held over the crown of the swarm, 
and gradually and gently lowered until the 
swarm is secured. 

It sometimes happens that a swarm 
divides itself into different clusters ; tliis is 
a certain sign that there ai'e several queens, 
each cluster having one. These clusters 
should not be molested, but quietly watched 
until they incorporate, which they w^ill pre- 
sently do. 

When sw'arms from different hives form 
a junction, as they sometimes will, it 
will be prejudicial to the apiarian, and to 
separate them the following process may be 
pursued. The swarm being collected into 
one hive, a sheet must be spread on the 
ground, the hive must be held over it, and 
giving it a smart knock the bees will all fall 
upon it ; no fear need be entertained of their 
flying away, and the queen should be imme- 
diaf wy sought for. 11 aving detected a queen 
in the midst of a ^oup, cover it with a small 
bell glass, and men proceed to divide the 
bees as nearly as possible into two equal 
portions. For this purpose two hives must 
be in readiness, and having allotted a proper 
number to the queen, who is at large, the 
hive should be placed in a remote part ol 
garden, and as far as possible Drom tha 
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.wrent blve. The imprisoned queen is then 
«et at liberty and conducted to her hive 
^th that proportion of bees which has 
l)een assigned to her. The whole being 
mlaced in the hive, it is placed as tar as 
limits will admit in a contrary direction to 
the former hive. No further fear need be 
entertained of their adapting themselves to 
their several homes. 

If, on the days immediately succeeding the 
hiving, the weather be rainy, a little food 
oonsisting of a mixture of honey, sugar, and 
water should be. administered to them each 
night. ^ 

tVhen persons are engaged in the operation 
of swarming, the head and iace should be 
covered, as a safeguard against the stings of 
the bees ; and the clothes should be neither 
black, broi^, blue, or any other dark colour. 

The intention of swarming is betrayed by 
the bees, for two or three dajrs previously by 
an extraordinanr number of bees hanging in 
■clusters about the entrance of the hive, in an 
unusual state of commotion, and by an ap> 
{>arent idleness reigning in the hive. 

When the swarm is hived, and the bees ax>> 
pear restless and confhsed, it is a certain sign 
that the queen is not among them, and the 
bees will soon return to the parent hive : in 
this ease a oseen bee should be taken from 
the parent hive and introduced among tlie 
swarm. The presence of a queen bee may be 
nsoertained by a group of bees being formed 
around her. After swarming, the hive should 
not be moved fbr some hours, in order that 
stragglers may have time to return to their 
new home. 

The Polish method of making a swarm 
pass from one hive to another is as follows 
Thke both hives in the evening (when all the 
bees are at home), the full and the empty 
one, which must be smeared with honey; 
put the opened bottoms of both hives to- 
gether in such a manner as to prevent any 
single bee escaping, as seen in the cut; 



smoke the fhH hive at the top with smoke 
produced from dry rags, and the bees will 
speedily remove to the new hive. After that 
allow the swarm time to settle, and remove 
them to the stand prepared for them. 

The best time for taking the honey from 
the hives is the month of July, and this is 
done in two ways, partially and wholly. 
MTheoi a port of the honey only is to be taken, 
the fhU hive shoold be inverted and an empty 
one placed over it, and the two fastened 
tQgmier by a hige sheet or tablecloth. The 


liives being thus arranged, beat the sides 
gently with a stick, being particular not to 
strike those parts where the combs kre at- 
tached. After a few minutes the bees will 
have ascended into the new hive, and it 
may then be placed on the pedestal formerly 
occupied by the old hive. Having extracted 
the requisite quantity of comb, the hive may 
be returned to its former position, reversing 
the hive which contains the bees ; and placing 
the deprivated hive over it, they may be left 
in that position for four aud twenty hours, by 
which lime the bees will be once more in 
possession of their old habitation. When 
the honey is to be wholly taken, the bees 
are suffocated by the introduction of smoke 
into the hive. The first-mentioned method, 
however, is not only more humane, but also 
more in keeping with apiarian economy. 

In the early spring and autumn, when 
there is a scarcity of flowers, bees require 
feeding. The most appropriate food is a syrup 
composed of sugar, ale, and salt, the pro- 
portions being one quart of ale, one pound 
of sugar, and Half an ounce of salt, the whole 
to be boiled for a quarter of an hour and care- 
fully skimmed. A well-stocked hive will 
require about one pound of syrup in a fort- 
night. A plant called the golden rod should 
be cultivated in the vidnity of the paper, as 
this begins to blow when other flowers fade, 
and continues in bloom until the middle of 
November. 

To extract the honey from the comb, three 
things are necessary, heat, celerity, aud clean- 
liness. Two or tnree earthen pans with 
wire frames should be placed in readi- 
ness. The hives should then be brought 
into a warm room, and the combs loosened 
from the hive with a long tliln knife ; those 
parts of the comb that are empty 8hi »uid be 
cut off first, and those that are black and 
drossy should be drained by themselves. 
The pure combs should be cut into small 
pieces, sliced twice in a horizontal direction 
and laid on the wire frames to drain ; in two 
or three hours they may be turned; the 
honey must then be run through horsehair 
sieves into jars. When the jars are tilled 
they should be fastened down and stored in 
a dry place. 

It is highly important that the ap’arian 
should be maoe acquainted with the habits 
and characteristics of the bee tribe, aud able 



to distinguish them by their forms. Bees are 
divided into three clasees— the male bee, or 
dromf the neuter bee, or wrkert and the 
female bee. or queom The drone (Fig. 1) If 
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musy to be digtingruished fk’om the other bees 
In £he hive by the balkiness of his body, its 
obtose termination, and a thick ooveringf of 
■hort pale brown iris about the throat; he is 
also known by the loud humming noise that 
he makes in his flight. 

The neuter bee, or worker (Fig. 2), is of a 



nearly black colour, and neither so large as 
the drone or queen. The abdomen is of a 
eonical shape, and composed of six distinct 
diriaions. The queen bee (Fig. 3) is wholly 



different in form from the former two, her 
body is longer and more taper than that of 
drone and bee, and sne is also dis- 
tinguished by the extreme shortness of her 
wings. The breast of the queen is of a golden 
colour, and the upper part of her body is of 
a brighter hue than that of the common bee. 
Books ; Bwish's Treatise on Bees, Harrison 
on BeeSt Huberts Treatite, Beekeeping for tlie 
Many, and ChsMnskCe Be^eeper's MantuiU, 

APOPLEXY. — Apoplexy Is a disease 
which arrests all voluntary motion, and de- 
prives a person of consciousness, .as thougli 
ne had been struck by a blow. Sometimes 
a person is warned of the approach of apo- 
plexy by various symptoms, such as gkfdi- 
Kess, drowsiness, loss of memory, twitching 
of the musoles, filtering of the speedi, &c. ; 
but most frequently he falls to the ground 
without any warning, and lies as though in 
a dem} sleep. While so lying he breathes 
lieaviiy, with a tnoriing kind of noise, and 
with considerable muscular action of tiie 
features. The face is red and swollen, tlie 
veins distended, the eyes profruding and 
blood-sliot, reihaining half-open or quite 
closed, and a Ibam frequently farms about 
the mouth. 

Apoplexy mostly arises from aoeumula* 
thm of blood in tLc system, but it may be 
81 


the result of an enfeebled ooustituticu, and 
general want of vitality. 

Where a person is seized as described, a 
medical man should be sent for, and the 
patient should be carried into a cool room 
and placed in a Bitting posture, in such a 
situation that the air may be freely admitted 
to him. Die neckcloth, shirt collar, waist- 
band, and other ligatures should be un- 
fastened, and cold water should be poured 
over the head. Mustard plasters may be 
applied to the soles of the feet and the 
calves of the legs, or whem the mustard 
cannot be immMiately procured, the feet 
and legs should be plam in hot water. 



If the attack occurs with a person of fitH 
tiobit of body, a dozen leeches may be applied 
behind the ears and on the temples. It is 
of great importance that the bowels should 
be freed of their contents, and as there is 
a great difficulty of swallowing, one of 
croton oil should be placed on the tongva and 
repeated every two hours, until the ob. Tt is 
entirely aocomplislied. Blood-letting uv.uld 
in no case be attempted by a non -pro- 
fessional person. Where the nt arises from 
enfeebled strength (which is indicated by a 
small irregular pulse) the remedies should be 
of a milder form, and stimulants may be 
cautiously administered at intervals. 

The most common imrnediate cause of apo- 
plexy is pressure of the brain, either from 
an effusion of blood or serum, or from a 
distention of the vessels of the brain by 
an accumulation of the blood in them, inde- 
pendently of efihsion. 

The predisposing causes are the habitual in- 
dulgence of the appetite in rich and uross 
food, or stimulating drinks, coupled with 
hixurious and indolent habits, sedentary 
employments carried to an undue length; 
the habit of sleeping, especially In a re- 
cumbent posture after a full meal; and 
lying too long in bed. 

The esxUiag causes are excesses in eating 
and drinking ; violent mental emotions ; the 
sudden suppr^on of piles, gout, rheuma- 
tism; cr »nv other cause wliich augments 
the drculaticin of blood to, or extracts the 
flow of blood from the brain. 
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Fer»ons below the middle height, robust, 
with larg^e hands and short thick necks, are 
g'enerally’ recogfnized as apoplectic subjects ; 
but it is, in truth, confined to no particular 
conformation of the body, aU persons being 
alike liable to be attacked by it. 

Persons, however, who are predi^osed to 
this disease should not fkil to profit by the 
warnings of its approach mentioned at the 
commencement oi this article. Their diet 
should be light and nutritious ; all luxurious 
habits should be abandoned, and moderate 
exercise 'should be taken. Above all, they 
should avoid giving way to their passions, 
as it is Avell known that many persons havf* 
been struck with death in the midst of a fit 
of anger. 

APOTHECARIES’ WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.— The standard by which apo- 
thecaries dispense medicines. Apothecaries’ 
weight diiTers from that which is used for the 
buying and selling of every-day commodities, 
and is as follows : — 

21) grains . . . 1 scnipla 

3 scruples ... 1 drachm. 

K drachms ... 1 ounce. 

12 ounces . . . 1 pound. 

Tlie above quantities have certain abbrevia- 
tions and si^s by which they are expressed 
ill proscriptions and medical works, thus : 
grain, gr. ; scruple, 9 ; drachm, 5 ; ounce, 5. 

Liquids have their equivalent in weight as 
follows 

60 minims . . 1 drachm. 

8 drachms ... 1 ounce. 

16 ounces . . . l pint. 

The medical signs for these quantities are— 
minim, ll) , drachm, 3 ; ounce, |. 

In compounding medicines, measures and 
weights snould be always used, as articles of 
domestic use vary so widely in their size and 
capacity that it is impossible to convey 
through them the correct instructions for the 
various doses to be taken. In twenty dif- 
ferent houses the teaspoons, tablespoons, 
and wineglasses will perhaps be of as many 
different sizes; in one case, therefore, the 
dose intended will be much lessened, and in 
the other considerably augmented— a varia- 
tion which might in many instances be at- 
tended with sad consequences. Again, in 
domestic recipes, to express mtmm the word 
“drop” is frequently made use of, but in 
these there is as much difference, compara- 
tively, as in larger 


quantities ; the 
capacity of a drop 
will depend upon 
the neck of the 
vessel from which 
it is poured, upon 
the momentum 
with which it is 
forced from the 
bottle, and upon 
the character of 
the fluid itself; 
and besides, when 
a person is pour- 
ing out drops he 
Is liable to mis- 
count them by having his attention ^s- 
tractcd, and many other causes. To obviate 
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these consequences there are graduated 
glasses sold by chemists which contain a 
given quantity in the whole, and which is 
divided into its component parts, marked 
accordingly on the glass. 

Failing the possession of apothecaries* 
weights and measures, however, it will be 
useful to know the following estimated 
average of miscellaneous measures and their 
equivalents : — 

Teasi)Oonful is equal to 1 fluid drachm. 
Dessertspoonful „ 2 „ 

Tablespoon iUl 
Wineglassful 
Teacupftil 
Itreakfastcupful 
Tumblerful 
Teabasinihl 
Thimbleful 
Pinch (of leaves 
and flowers, 

&c.) „ 1 drachm. 

Handflil „ 10 drachms. 

APPAREL may be considered in a variety 
of interesting aspects relating to domestic 
economy. In buying apparel, cheapness shoqld 
not so much be regarded as substance and 
durability. As a general rule, the purchase 
of low-priced clothes is an unwise economy, 
as they are almost Invariably of an inferior 
description, and also badly made. A coat 
displayed to the greatest advantage in a 
ready-made clothes shop window will look 
well to the eye, but if it be pur<ihased and 
placed on the back it soon assulbes quite 
a different character ; in the course of a few 
weeks the cloth loses its gloss and begins to 
turn white, the buttons drop off, and the 
seams give way, and in three or four or 
six months’ time at the furthest the garment 
is no longer fit to wear. This matter is 
easily accounted for. Cloth, like every other 
staple commodity, bears a certain market 
value relative to its quality, so that garments 
made of certain qualities of cloth cannot be 
honestly produced under a certain price. 
The cloth, therefore, from which ready-made 
clothes are fashioned, is not what it profbsses 
to be, but is an inferior article, got up with a 
/ace, or artificial surface, in imitation of the 
true material. 

It is more satisfactory, therefore, to order 
clothes from a respectable tailor, or to pur- 
chase the materials from a woollen ware- 
house, and have them made according to di- 
rection. 

In the make of clothes, comfort should not 
be wholly sacrificed to fashion, nor, on the 
other hand, should fashion be totally disre- 
garded ; in most cases a compromise may be 
made between the two without overstepping 
the boundaries of either. 

Apparel should possess a o&rteAnsuitahiMtp, 
that is to say, that every person should 
appear in such clothes as are adapted to his 

g ursuits, and conformable to his station in 
fe. A man who occupies a humble position 
is not expected to dress extravagantly. 
Ndther is he who possesses the means Justi- 

apnarellibsurcSy mean and ill-fashloncd. ^ 
The harmony of apparel should always be 
considered, both as it affects the wearer as a 
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whole, and also in the contrast and oomblna- 
ti6n of the difierent prarments. The first 
rule in the harmony of dress is a quiet and 
subdued tone of colourinsr, elegance, neat- 
ness, and simplicity. All gaudy colours 
and large staring patterns are offensive to 
the eye, arid convey an idea of vulgarity 
The object of the wearer of such apparel is 
avowedly to attract attention and produce 
an impression ; and this is most elrectually 
achieved, but whether favourably or un- 
favourably it is unnecessary to state. It haa 
been truly said that a gentleman to be pt'o - , 
verly dresml should not be able to leave! 
behind him the remembrance of any one 
particular garment he has on, but only the 
conviction of a gmtlemunly *tyle not easily 
definable. 

The opposite appearances which different 
styles of costume give to the wearer is well 
known and should be taken advantage of. 
Tall persons, for instance, will look shorter 
in dress coats, short persons taller in sur- 
touts ; stout men appear thinner in black, 
and thin people stouter in light colours. 
Persons with dark comi)lexions should be 
very careful in the selection of colours ; but 
fair persons are allowed a greater latitude, 
because the contrasts created ore seldom so 
conspicuous. Jilack is always becoming; it also 
sets off the whiteness of the linen, and 
serves a.s the groundwork or frame for the 
introduction of any other colour. 

The manner in wliich clothes are worn ma- 
terially affects their appearance: if they be 
ever so well made in the first instance, and 
are carelessly put on and negligently ad- 
justed, they will always have a oFumsy and 
awkward look. On putting on a coat It 
should be puhed down at the waist, and 
fitted to the figure by two or three gentle 
movements of the arms. Waistcoats should 
be buttoned from the top, and the buckle at the 
back adjusted to the figure ; trousers should 
be put on after the boots, and not before, and 
their height should be properly regnlated by i 
the braces. It is always better to have two 
suits of clothes, and wear them on alternate 
days ; otherwise, incessant use produces a 
confirmed derangement of shape, such as , 
bagginess at the knees, bulging at the 1 
elbows, and creases about the waist. ! 

1'he preservation of clothes depends, as a i 
matter of course, greatly upon the care ! 
that is bestowed upon them, for under fa- ! 
vourablc circumstances they will last twice ; 
as long as when they are neglected. It i.s 
better to brush them with a whisk made of 
loose twigs than with a hard brush, as the 
nap is soon worn off by the frequent .appli* 
cation of the latter. When mud in any 
quantity lias collected on clothes it should ^ 
be removed by rubbing two parts against * 
each other. When clothes are put away 
they should be hung up in a wardrobe or 
closet in preference to oeiug folded up in ! 
drawers or boxes, as wrinkles are almost 
sure to follow the latter method. Apparel j 
should be occasionally beaten in the open 
air with a thin smooth cane, and then laid ! 
on a table and thoroughly brushed, but this 
should not be done too frequently or roughly. 
A lounging dress should always be adopted 


for the house, which by being substituted in 
the evening for the costume that has been 
worn during the day will add both to com- 
fort and economy, liut when it is not prac- 
ticable to change the whole attire the coat 
at least should be substituted ; this not only 
applies to home wear of an evening, but 
should also be adopted during an employ- 
ment that is likely to be prejudicial. 

The renovation of apparel is another great 
consideration, especially to persons with 
limited means. The following receipt will 
ibe found useful for renovating black cloth. 
Boil four ounces of logwood in a boiler or 
wpper containing two or three gallons ^ 
•water for half an liour. Dip tlie clothes 
(which have been previously well brushed) 

; in warm water, and squeeze them dry, then 

E ut them Into a copper, and boil for half an 
our, then take them out and hang them up 
1 tbr an hour or two ; take them down, rinse 
I them in three cold waters, dry well, and rub 
I with a soft brush whicli has had a few drops of 
I olive ©il rubbed on its surface. If the 
' clothes are threadbare about the elbows, 
cuffs, &c., raise the nap with a teazel or half- 
worn hatter’s card, nlled with docks, and 
when sufficiently raised, lay the nap the 
right way with a hard brush. Grease spots or 
stains vosly be removed by a teaspoonful of 
I the essential oil of lemon, mixed with a 
! wineglasslul of spirits of turpentine. 

' The next Important consideration in con- 
nection with apparel is its influence upon the 
bodily health and comfort. The natural heat 
of the body is ascertained to be 98 deg., any 
degree of heat or cold above or below this 
is prejudicial to health if it continue for a 
Icngtn of time ; the great aim Avith regard 
to clothing should be, therefore, so to regu- 
late it according to climate and season, 
that it may have the power of retaining or 

f assing off heat, as occasion may require, 
n our variable climate we ought never to 
discard our whiter clothing too early, nor to 
wear our summer apparel to late ; and the 
safest plan is to make the change gradually, 
so that tlie body may be accustomed and 
inured to it. Apparel should always be easy 
and lofw fitting, so that every member of 
the body may be unimpeded in its action, 
and permitted to develop itself naturally. 
No stress or pressure should be allowed on 
any part of the body. Cravats, garters, 
buckles, and other ligatures fastened tightly 
tend to obstruct the natural tiow of blood, 
and act injuriously upon the system gene- 
rally, In cold weather an addition to the 
clothes usually worn in the house should be 
made upon venturing out, and upon return- 
ing into a warm room from the cold air the 
extra clothing should be gradually laid 
aside. Persons of delicate conrHtutions .shoidil 
pay the strictest attention to their apparel, 
and study health in preference to appearance. 
It is absolutely necessary that such persons 
should always be well protected next their 
skin, so as to be prepared for any atmos- 
pheric changes that may suddenly take 
place. Damp or wet clothing should be 
taken oft' as quickly as possible, the serious 
consequences of neglecting this proeaution 
sre too well known to <>e i\irther dwelt oou 

Q 
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The Nothing tf itifeutts demands the neatest 
attenttoa, for thdr organs and functions are 
BO £»eble as to be liable to serious and eren 
fatal eonsequenoes from any sudden or 
undue exposw e of the body. 27ie clothing of 
the aged should also be of warm mateidals 
and of sufficient quantity, as a sensation of 
coldness is inseparable with the decline of 
life, and arti^al means are therefore 
needed to supply the place ot the natural 
warmth. 

CteanHneee in apparel is necessary both 
to comfort and health; linen should be 
chattg:ed three times a week, and flannel 
once ; and where washable clothes are 
worn in summer tliey should undergo that 
process every month or six weeks. 

Apparel, as appertaining to female attire, 
will be treated separately. See also Boots, 
Coats, Hats, SmRTs, I'^users, Waist- 
coats, &c. 

APPAREL, EEMAi^E,iVomits very nature 
and fashion, ikvours elaboration and tlie 
exercise of the decorative art. Indeed, fe- 
males are permitted and even expected to 
bestow such an amount of care and attention 
upon attiring tlieir persons as will tend to 
render them the charm of the household and 
the ornament of society. Ko female, there- 
fore, need despise stuaying dress ns an art: 
by which we mean that ex^se of taste and 
Judgment which teaches what style and 
colour of dress is mod becoming to Uic figure, 
face, age, dx., and also what fhslflons and 
colours best blend and harmonize with each 
other. Tlie following rules illustrating this 
subject may be oonfldently relied on and 
advantageously applied. Short/emales stionld 
not wear flounces to tlieh* dresses, because 
the undue breadth which it gives to the lower 
part of the person tends to diminish its 
height. For the same reason they should 
not wear large check patterns or stripes 
running round the dress. Tall females, as a 
matter of oourse, may wear their dresses on 
prineiples diamctric^y opposite to this. 
iStoHt fetnaks should wear dark><Hiloured 
dresses, .and simple pattwns, as they di- 
minish the apixurent size of the figure; the 
skirts also should have few or no flounces 
except where theflgureis above the ordinary 
height. TVan females should wear light- 
coloured dresses, and patterns displaying 
breadtli of design, sneh as large cliecks, 
broad stripes, ; flounces may also be 
freely adopted, as they serve to diminish the 
ang)^ of the flgure, and to impart a certain 
degree of rotundity. Yoteng females have a 
wi^ latitude allowed them for dress ; gayer 
colours and more fanciful styles may 1^ 
indulged in, so long as they do not amount 
to over-dressing or unsuitabieness. Elderly 
females siiould attire themselves in a neat 
HUtet manner ; the materials of their dress 
should be substantial, the leolours dark, and 
the design small. Above all things they 
should avoid a Juvenility of style, since, 
instead of mablrtg old people look younger, 
it has an immediately opposite effect, and 
onlyaerves to-biting out more prominently, 
and to contrast more paittfhlly, the youth of 
the dress^oith the age oHhe marer, Dw kfetmles 
look best in light coloui'S, whicli supply a 


pleasing contrast to the oomplexloii, or in 
yellow, which sheds a subdued violet hue 
favourable to brunettes. Fair females appear 
to the best advantage in black, on account 
of the contrast which is derived from it ; or 
in light green or sky blue, both of which 
colours possess the power of imparting to 
pule or fair complexions what are called 
complimentary tiuts. 

The science of colour, as it exercises so im- 
portant an influence on personal attire, ought 
! to be studied much more carefully than it ia, 

I for it is no uncommon thing to meet females 
whose costume creates au unfavourable im- 
pression, simply because the colours of the 
various articles of the dress have been 
selected without the slightest rcgaid being 
paid to their harmony with each other. 
Tliis reciprocal agreement of colours is 
based upon certain laws of harmony, rela- 
tion, and contrast, tlms: red has an affi- 
nity for green, blue accords well with yel- 
low, white with violet, black with white, violet 
with yellow, and blue with red. To ascertain 
what colours will harmonize with each other, 
the following simple plan may be adopted. 
When making a dress or otlier article, cut a 
piece of it of the size and shape of a large 
wafer,' and lay it on a black ground ; look 
on this ior a few seconds either by the light 
of the sun or candle, then suddenly turn the 
eye on to a sheet white paper, and the 
tint which presents itself wjU indicate the 
colour that will iiarmonize best with the 
article bedng made. 

We now come to the tuUahilUy of dress gener- 
ally, hi regard to which it may be safely 
laid down as a rnle that the style universally 
regarded us the most becoming is tluit whioii 
ia elegant without being gaudy or ostenta- 
tious, and simple without savouring ox 
prudi^y or affectation. Extravagance or 
singularity of design, large staring patterns, 
and a profusion of gay colours, instead ot 
being agreeable are positively repulsive to 
the eye. Many females appear to labour 
under a delusion in this respect, and when 
dressed in this grotesque fashion imagine 
tlnit because tliey are stared at they are 
admired, whereas if they could but hear the 
comments which these vagaries provoke, 
they would not be long in exchanging their 
style ot costume lor one of a totally diffei*ent 
nature. 

As pet'sonal ornaments may be considered a 
part of dress, a few hints respecting them 
will not be unacceptable here. In tlie first 
place, ail ornaments should be made of those 
materials of which they are supposed to 
consist ; mosaic jewellery in place of gold, 
paste instead of diamond, and numerous 
other substitutions, are paltry artifices which 
no person of respectability or good taste 
would descend to. In most cases they f ail 
to produce the efl’ect intended; their very 
lavishness, taken in connection with the 
wearer’s means, beget suspicions of their 
enuinencsB ; and when tliey are at length 
eteoted. the exposure only causes discom- 
titure. In the second place, a prothsion of 
ornaments, however valuable they may be, 
are not to be approved of. Sitch a pi-otVwe 
indulgence appears like an endeavour to 
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outshine evorybodf else, and also snggcsts llie writ of error on any judgments of tha 
the idea that more importance is attaciied <i^ueeu's licnch, Common Fleas, or Exche- 
to these decorations by the wearer than to quer of Pleas, is returnable in the Exchequer 
any mental endowments which they may Chamber, and from thence to the House ot 
possess, or any personal advantages w'ith Lords, which is the f^al Judgment, aud 
which nature may have gifted them. In the conclusive upon all partleg. 
third place, ornaments should be appropriate Appeal to the Session s is allowed from 

to the dress, and appear designed to answer the convictions or orders of justices of the 
some useful purpose ; a chain, for instance, peace, or magistrates generally, as a matter 
when worn round the neck should support a I of right, where the defendant is dissatisfied, 
watcli or locket ; and a brooch or other | with their adjudication ; but the right is in 
ornament should be placed in that part of 'many cases barred by various statutes, which 
the dress where it thlfils its intend^ uses. < render convictions and oi'ders of magistrates 
No article should be woim in a manner that 1 final. An appeals are subject to various re- 
would make it appear simply as an ornament. | gulations as to security for costs, deposits, 
'J'he only exceptions to this rule are ringe 1 bail, &c. 

and bracelets. APPEARANCE, IN LAW.-^It is not iie- 


With regard to the economy of dress^ it is 
certainly wiser to select the better class of 
materials in preference to inferior fabrics, 
because the cost of makiug up, lining, trim- 
ming, &C., is as expensive m the one case as 
in tile other ; so that witii the lower-priced 
ilress this outlay is incurred twice or thrice 
as frequently as with the higher priced, there- 
by rendering the cost mucli greater aud 
never appearing half so well. Plain dresses 
are also more economical than fancy, and 
single colours than varied, because as fresh 
patterns and new combinations of colours 
are springing up every day, it is quite possi- 
ble for the fa^iion to be obsolete before tlie 
material is half worn. Aud besides, in 
•dresses of varied shades, the colours may 
not be equally fast ; and if one of them fades, 
the whole dress loses its freshness and 
beauty. Tlie most serviceable materials of 
all are French merino, black satin, black 
aatinet, and black silk. 

Dresses may be preserved better in presses 
or wardrobes than iii drawers, ana when 
put away should be hung up, with the lining 
outwards, to presence them from dust or 
discolouration. Where flounces are worn 
care should be taken when sitting down to 
remove those out of the way wliichare likely 
to come in contact with the seat, otlierwise 
they become creased and tumbled, and spoil 
the whole appearance of the dress. , 

In purrJuuing dress it should be borne in 
mind that a good article is always worth a 
good price. As a rule bargains are wholly 
unworthy of that name; and when linen- 
drapers and otliers pretend to sell articles at 
a tremendous sacrifice,” ” immense reduc- 
tion,” “ twenty per cent, under cost jwice,” 
&e., it is in the majority of cases simply a 
apecious artifloe by which they get rid of 
their stock at, a much higher price tlian that 
for whidi the same goods could be obtained 
at less pretentious establishments. Our ad- 
vice to the ladies, therefore, on this head is, 
deal with shopkeepers who have a character 
Ibr integrity and fair dealing, and do not 
endeavour to obtain goods for a less price 
than it cost to make them.— Book: IJouse- 
Jieason Why.— See Cleaning, Dress- 
making, Dyeing, Moths, Stains, &c. 

APPEAL, IN Law, signifies the removal 
of a oanse from a lower to a higher tribunal. 
10 a|ititlea|mrty to appeal, some matter of, 
m^^eoRsJujagment must be stated. The pro- i 
oesoings are termed proceedings »*‘in error.” I 


oessary in civil causes for defendants to appear 
personally at the bar of a court; but an 
appearance is recorded in a book kept by 
the proper law uflicers, who receive a me- 
morandum delivered to them by the de- 
fendant, or an attorney employed by him. 
When a defendant lias been pei'sonally 
k served with a writ of summons^ if he have 
good defence to the action, or seeks to gain 
time by making terms of settlement, he 
should, within eight days inclusive after 
such service, cause an appearance to be 
entered lor him in the court out of which 
the writ issued ; or in default of his sodoin^ 
the plaintiif may, on the morning qf Vie ninU\ 
day, proceed to judgment, and on the 17tt» 
day, reckoning from the serving of the 
writ, execution at his option against his 
goods or his person. 

APPETl'IE in its general sense signifies 
the desire Tor food, vniich desire may either 
be natural or artificial. Natural apatite de- 
pends upon the proper performance of the 
digestive and other organs of tlie body, and 
it immediately results h'omthe waste which 
the system is constantly undergoing and tlie 
instinctive desire for a furtlier supply u* 
stamina to replace tliat which has been 
parted with. Artificial appetite Is that which 
is induced by certain medicines, cordials, 
sauces, or other provocatives, wliich rous* 
the organs of taste from their torpor, and 
excite a temporary energy. A person to be 
healthy should always liave a natural appe- 
tite, and the want of it is one of the surest; 
indications of the derangement of the system. 
Loss of appetite is not only occasioned by ill 
health, but may also arise.firom other causes, 
such as grief, over-exertion, and even atmos- 
pheric influences. Sometimes it is pro- 
duced by protracted fasting, the lengthened 
interval between the perioas of taking food 
having induced an exhaustion of the system, 
which renders it incapable of receiving food. 

With regard to artitloial appetite, altliough 
it may be stimulated on occasions, and for a 
time, it cannot bedoueso habitually. Incen- 
tives applied in the first instance lose their 
power on a second or third trial, and the ap- 

e >tite subsides into its former inanity. 

pon this, weakness and a want of nervous 
energy follow, and the system sinks lower 
and lower, until serious iUneaa at length 
arrives, fi^uently ending in death. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the preservation 
of the natural appetite is of the utmoel 
c 2 
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consequence, a«d this, in the mnjority of in> 
stances, may be accomplished by attending 
to certain rules of both regimen and diet, 
which experience and common instinct 
tell us we ought to follow. In the first 
place exercise dally in the open air is ne- 
cessary. We all know when we take a 
walk in the country before dinner with 
w;:at a zest we return to that meal ; while, 
on the contrary, if we remain within doors 
all day, our meals arc partaken oi‘ more as a 
matter of routine than to satisfy any par- 
ticular desire. Early rising and early going 
to bed should also be habitually practised, 
and an excessive indulgence in wine, spirits, 
or beer, should be carefully avoided. The 
mind should also be kept in as calm and 
equable a state as possible, excessive gi*ief, 
violent paroxysms of auger, and other men- 
tal emotions, are extremely prejudicial to 
tlie appetite, and if indulged in during the 
time of taking meals, will render the process 
of eating more liurtilil than beneficial. It 
should also be borne in mind that the ap- 
petite is materially influenced by the r<^u- 
larity with which meals are taken, and that 
statra intervals should be observed between 
each meal, so as to allow the food which has 
been previously eaten to undergo the process 
of digestion tnorouglily, without being in- 
terrupted by the introduction of fresh ma- 
terjalH into the stomacli. 

The length of time required between each 
meal for tlie iirocess of digestion differs ac- 
cording to the nature of tlie food taken, to 
the employment of the body afterwards, and 
other accidents. As a general rule, however, 
an interval of from four to five hours maybe 
regarded as the standard for persons whose 
health is moderately robust, and whose oc- 
cupations are of an ordinary character. 

In cases where the appetite fails without 
any apparent cause, the operations of nature 
may be assisted by having recourse to the 
following remedies. 

Mix a saltspoouful of rhubarb in a wine- 
glassfUl of extract of gentian, and take 
morning and night; or, 

TakeKliubarb . . two drachms 

„ Syrup . . . one drachm 

„ Oil 01 Caraway . ten drops 
make into forty pills, and take two every 
morning. Frequently also appetite may be 
encouraged by taking a wiueglassful of 
bitters half an hour before a meal, or by 
chewing two or three ginger or peppermint 
lozenges. Sec Bheakfast, Digestion, 
Dinner, Food, Supper, Tea, &c. 

API*DE:--Thi8 well-known fruit, com- 
prising upwards of ISOO varieties, is to be 
found in every part of the kingdom, and in 
all kinds of situations and soils. The apple 
is propagated chiefly by seed, and by graft- 
ing : by seed in order to produce new va- 
rieties, and by grafting to increase the stock 
of those kf nds already held in esteem. 1 n pro- 
pagation by seed, they may bo sown during 
the autumn in pots or beds, in ricit ligiit 
earth, and about an inch below the surface. 
At the expiration of a year they are trans- 
plunted into nursery rows, and are so placed 
us to have a foot of clear space for each 
plant. From the nursery they are afterwards 


removed to their destined place in the orchard 
or garden, and planted in the midst of a 
clear space of six or eight feet. They will 
then bear fruit in five or six years. When a 
selection is to be made from the plants 
raised from seed, those having broad round 
leaves are preferable to others having long 
na^ro^V leaves : the former indicating a more 
fruitful tree than the latter. The seeds 
selected should be those of the largest and 
most convex form; care should also be 
taken that the stock is of a superior class, 
sound and healthy, as any defect in the 
parent tree is perpetuated in the youthful 
plant. When it is desired to improve or 
strengthen any species already existing 
through the medium of seedlings, recourse 
is had to mixing, or “crossing” seeds of 
various fruits having properties in common, 
but with different qualities : thus the various 
kinds of pippins will cross better together 
tliau when mingled with a totally opposite 
class, such us the codling. 

Propagation by grafting Is achieved by two 
kinds of stocks, the trtVd crab ana the 
paradise: the former should be used only 
for standards, being of a vigorous growth ; 
while for dwarf' trees the paradise is more 
suitable, as it possesses the property of 
curbing the growth of the snoots, and 
rendering them more fertile. 'J'hc period 
for grafting is generally the first or second 
week in March. It may, however, be more 
particularly guided by the rising of the sap, 
indicated by the enlargement or the buds. — 
See Grafting. 

Apple trees are trained in the form of 
standards, dwarfs, or espaliers. When standards 
are planted they sliould be supported by 
a stake, in order to protect and .strongthtm 
them. At the end of the first year the 
branches should be thinned so as to en- 
courage the formation of a good head. 
After this they will require only an ordinary 
amount of care and attention, and may be 
left to their own natural growth. Dwarfs 
are generally trained for garden culture, 
their fruit being of the finer sort for supply- 
ing the dessert table. Plants which have 
been grafted one year will train best for 
this purpose after standing untouched for 
a year, at tlie end of whidi time the head 
should be thinned, and redundant branches 
pruned ; and on the completion of the second 
and third years the same process should be 
liad recour.se to, but more sparingly. E^a- 
tiers entail an elaborate inode of culture, 
and demand the greatest care to keep them 
in order. They are mostly trained so os to 
form a leading shoot from the centre, with 
lateral branches from the stem, as seen 
in the accompanying engraving. The young 



plant wdien first put into the ^ound is not 
more than a foot high, ana the lower 
branches arc secured by small stakes. Hieflt 
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sopporte must be changed and shifted ac- 
cording to the growth of the trees. When 
they bear their full crop of fruit from eight 
to twelve stakes will be sufiicient to sustain 
the branches, and at other times not more 
than six. Another method of training is 
known as balloon, which is accomplished by 
attaching cords to the extreme ends of the 
principal branches, and fastening tiiem to 
pegs placed around the stem. By this 
means the branches acquire an inverted and 
downward growth, aizd the whole tree as- 
sumes the shape which its name imports. 
The advantages of balloon trees are, that 
they do not require so much room for 
growth, arc more accessible for the purposes 
of culture and gathering, and their crop 
being more protected is not liable to the 
accidents of rough and windy weather. 

The fruitfulness of tlve apple tree depends 
much upon the nature of ^ke soil, the most 
cotigcniul being a strong loam. The subsoil 
especially should be dry ; and where there is 
a tendency to undue moisture it sliould be i 
drained. Old apple trees may be nursed 
and rendered more fruitful by a timely 
applkatim of manure. This should be done 
by removing the soil round the foot of the 
tree to the depth of four or five inches, 
laying down the manure .in its pluce, and 
covering the whole with a sligrit surface 
of earth. If this remedy is applied about 
once in every three )^ears the old tree will 
continue to produce fruit equal in size and 
flavour to that of its most vigorous days. 
The following is also an excellent mode lor 
resuscitation. Take fresh made lime from 
the kiln, slake it well with water, and 
thoroughly dress the tree with it by means 
of a brush : by this process both moss and 
insects will be completely destroyed, the 
outer rind of the tree will fall off; a new, 
smooth, clear, and healthy one formed; and 
finally there w ill be an abundant produce of 
fruit. 

Apples should he taken from the tree when 
slightly unripe, they should he gathered 
on a dry day, and care taken not to 
bruise them, as the decay occasioned is not 
confined to the particular apples bruised, 
but is also communicated to the remainder 
of the fruit. The best method of preserving 
apples is, after they are gathered to spread 
them lightly on the shelves or floor of a dry 
room ; w'hcn they have thus lain for about 
ten days or a fortnight, and have freely 
thrown off a gum- like moisture termea 
sweat, each apple should be rubbed singly 
with a dry cloth, and replaced on the floor 
Dr shelf; so that they do not touch each 
jther, in layers, with thin coatings of straw 
Detween each layer ; they may be piled up 
wH this manner to the height of a foot or a 
foot and a hali; but not higher, as the apples 
which are undermost are nable to be bruised 
and crushed, by too great a weight resting 
above. About once a month they should be 
carefully examined ; and any apples be- 
traying symptoms of unsoundness, such as 
discolouration or speckles, should be re- 
moved. As the cold weather advances the 
covering of straw should be increased, and 
when the frost in the apples should be 


completely enveloped in straw, and remain 
so until the approach of a more genial 
season. 

Books : Loudon* s .Encyclopedia of Gardening f 
Lindley's Guide to the Orchard and Kitchei 
Garden; Olenny's Handbook to (he Fruit ani'^ 
Vegetable Garden; yeilVs Fruit, Flower, and 
Kitchtn Garden; BucknaVs Orchardiast; Cox^s 
View of the CuUivation of Fruit 7'rees ; Lawrence's 
Fruit Gardener; Knight's Treatise on the Apple 
and Fear; Forsyth's Tieatise on Finiit Trees; 
BiUington's Series of FcuUs; Switzer's Practical 
Finiit Gardener. 

APPLE BISCUITS.—Boll a dozen fine 
apples until they become pulpy, then take 
them out and rub them into a mortar 
through a hair sieve; add two pounds of 
powdered loaf sugar, and two or three 
drops of oil of lemon or cloves ; mix tho- 
roughly together, then roll the mixture into 
separate masses of the size and thickness of 
a bun, and cut them into any shape desired ; 
they may then be dried m a very slow 
oven, care being taken tliat the sugar does 
not melt. 

Apples, 12 ; sugar, 2lbs. ; oil of lemon 
or cloves, 2 or 3 drops. 

APPLE BEEAD. —Take a quantity ot 
fresh gathered apples and boil them to a 
pulp, which mix with double its w^elght of 
flour, little or no w'ater is required ; yeast is 
employed in the same proportion as in ordi- 
nary bakings, and after being allowed to rise 
for about ten hours, it is then baked in 
long loaves. This bread is much eaten in 
France, and is to be recommended for its 
light and agreeable properties. 

APPLE BFlTEk-Peel, quarter, and 
core, one bushel of sweet apples ; put them 
into a stew-pan over a gentle fire. When 
the apples begin to get soft, add the Juice of 
three lemons, one pint of rum, and one 
pound of loaf sugar dissolved in a quart of 
water. Boil the whole together, and poiL 
into jars. 

Apples, 1 bushel ; lemon Juice, 3 ; 
rum, 1 pint ; sugar, lib. ; water, l quart. 

A1*PLE CAKE.— Peel and core eight or 
ten good sized apples, add the peel of one 
lemon and half a stick of cinnamon. Make 
them into a marmalade with a half pint of 
water; boil the whole with one pound of 
loaf sugar, and keep stirring until it falls in 
masses from the spoon, wrhen it will be done. 
'Turn it out when cold into moulds or dishes, 
and add cream or custard. 

Apples, s or 10 ; lemon peel, 1 ; cin- 
namon, ^ stick ; water, | pint ; sugar, lib. 

APPLE CALF’S FOOT JELLY.-Pare 
and core a pound and a half of apples, add to 
them three pints of apple Juice, simmer till 
the apples are broken, tlnen strain, and let it 
cool. Put a quart of this juice into the stew 
pan with three pints of calf’s loot stock, 
three quarters of apound of powdered sugar, 
the juice of three lemons and the rinds of 
two, -with the whites and shells of ten eggs ; 
let it boll gently for ten minutes, then strain 
it through a flannel bag, and wrhen cool put 
it into moulds. 

^ Apples, lilbs ; apple Juice, 3 pints j 
stodc, 3 pints i sugar, fib. *, lemons, Juice, 3 ; 
rinds, 2; eggs, lO (whites and shells). 
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APPLE CHAllLO'n'E.~J*eel, core, and 
iHoe one dbzen large sized apples, and stew 
them with half a pound of sugar, one ounce 
of butter, the peel of one lemon, half a stick 
of cinnamon, and half-pint of water; con- 
tinue boiling until the mixture becomes a 
thick paste. Line the bottom and sides of 
a mould with thin pieces of bread dipped in 
clarified butter. Fill the sptice with the 
apple marmalade, and cover the whole with 
u piece of bread dipped in clarified butter. 
Hake it in a hot oven till it is of a pale 
brown colour, and when done turn out, and 
serve in a dislt. 

Apples, 12 ; sugar, ilb. ; butter loz. ; 
lemon peel, I ; cinnamon, ^ stick ; water, 
i pint. 

A P V L E C 11 E E S E.-Take two dozen 
moderate sized apples and three pounds of 
sugar ; boil the sugar in half a j)int of water 
and clear the scum as it rises, then add the 
apples (peeled and cored) and the j)eel of 
one lemon grated ; mix thoroughly ;md boil 
till it becomes a thick paste, then turn into 
moulds. Wlien C{)ld a cream made as fol- 
low.s may bo added ; the yolks of two eggs 
beaten in a pint ot milk and llavonred with 
cinnamon. Boll these together, sw<*eteii to 
taste, and when cold pour round the dish 
that contains the above. 

Apples, 24 ; sugar, 3lb. ; water, i pint; 
lemon peel, l ; (for the cream) eggs, 2 yolk.s ; 
milk, 1 pint ; sugar and cinnamon to taste. 

APPi OOu’OTE. — Peel and core some 
choice pippins and boil them until tliey are 
soft, then take tliem out and beat them into 
a marmalade, place over the fire again and 
continue to stir until it becomes a stiff thick 
paste, tlieii add an equal weight of sugar 
and mix botli well together ; press the mix- 
ture into the thickness of a quarter of an 
inch, and dry in a cool oven. 

APIT.E CHEAM.--reel a dozen and a 
half large apples and boil them to a pulp, 
then add two pounds ol’ powdered loaf sugar 
and the whites of three eggs; mix tlio- 
ronghly together and serve when cold in a 
dish. 


ifrW* Apples, IS ; sugar, 2lb. ; eggs, 3 whites. 

AP1»LE CUSTAKD.-To one pound of 
flour add two eggs, two ounces of butter, 
and two tablcspoonfhls of sugar ; mix 
thoroughly together and make into a paste ; 
line a mould with the paste and fill rt with 
apple marmalade. Bake in a moderate oven, 
and wlien done turn it onto! the mould into 
a dl-Mli ; powder with sugar and serve. 

Flour, lib. ; eggs, 2 ; butter, 2 ounces ; 
sugar, 2 tablespoonfuis. 

APPLE DUMPLINGS.-^ Hake a good 
puff paste, peel, core, and cut into quarters 
some large apples, then roll some of the 
crust rbiind each apple; dip a clean cloth 
into boflhig water, slightly flour it, tie esich 
dumpling up Bepamtcly, and put them into 
the DOIling water ; keep them boiling lor 
three quarters of ail. hour and tlicy will be 
done. 

APPLE FOOL.*^Ftit two dozen apples 
cored and peeled and a pound of sugar into 
a stone jar, add a tablespooiiful ot w^ater, 
and stir the whole over a fire until it be- i 
comes a thidt pulp ; rnb the mass through { 


a colander or hair sieve, and add to it ft 
cream madeof aquartof now milk with two 
eggs beaten in it; mix the whole gradually 
and sweeten to taste. 

Apples, 24 ; sugar, lib. ; water, 1 table- 
spobnful; inilR. 1 quart; eggs, 2. 

APPLE h RllTEKS. — Peel, core, amh 
slice one dozen fine apples, put them into ft 
basin, and add a wiueglassful of brandy and 
six drops of essence of lemon ; let thenik 
remain in this ff>r sonic hours before use. 
When required t,ake them out and strew 
them lightly in a frying pan prepared with 
heated lard ; li*y them until they arc of a 
light brown colour, lay them on writing 
paper to drain, dust with powdered loaf 
sugiir and then serve. 

Apples, 12 ; brandy, 1 wineglassful; 
essence of lemon, G drops. 

APPLE HEDOEHGG.— Place some mar- 
malade in a dish in ns compact a form as 
)>OHsible. and cut apples into small pieces of 
a. conical form, dilute them in !i little saffron, 
and boil them once. Let them cool, and 
when perfectly coloured, arrange them ott 
the marniiihidc in alternate colours — white, 
red, and yellow, and in the form seen in the 
accompanying engraving. 



Pour over it apricot or angelica jelly, whiolk 
must be of suilicient consistence as not U> 
run down the aides. 

APPLE JELLY.— Peel, core, and ailca 
very thin six line apple.s ; boil tliem in a 
quart of water, until a fourth part is con- 
sumed; strain off and add one pound of 
sugar and half a stick of cinnamon : boil the 
whole until moderately thick, add a quarter 
of a pound of isinglass, strain it oif re- 
peatedly until quite clear, and then put up in 
jars. Calf’s loot jelly may be used instead 
of isinglass. 

Apples, 6 ; water, 1 quart ; sugar, lib. ; 
chiiiunion, ^ stick; isinglass, jib. 

APPl.K MAKHALADE.~l*eel and core 
two poKiids of apples and put tliem into an 
enamelled saucepan with half a pint ol 
white wine and one pound of powdered lout 
sug-ar ; stew tliem over a slow fire until the 
fruit is very soft, and squeeze it through a 
hair sieve; if not sufficiently swtHjteued add 
sugar to taste and put away in jars. It 
may afterwards be eaten with milk or with 
cream. 

Apples, 2lb.; white wine, i pint; 
sugar, lib. 

APPLE MIROTOK. — Peel, core, and 
slice, twenty fine apples, melt a quarter of ft 
pound of fresh buttei' and stir m it half a 
pound of sugar, the peel of one lemon grated 
and the juice of two; Fry the apples iu thift 
mixture, and serve them in a diih. 

S» 
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20 ; bttttei?, ilb. ; sugar, |lb. ; 
lemons, i jpfeel» 2' juice. 

APPLE PIE.— Make a good puff paste 
and lay it round the inside ol* the dish you 
intend using ; peel, core, and slice a sufficient 
number of apples accoiding to the size of 
the dishf md InY ha)lf4^ them in, cover these 
with su^r, and add half a lemou peel grated 
with a tbw drops of the juice a sprinkling 
of cloves, and half a stick of bruised cinna- 
mon ; then put in the rest of the apples and 
sprinkle again with sugar; add the upper 
crust and bake, 

APPLE PKESERVE.— Peel and core two 
dozen apples; and place tliem in a jar with 
three pounds of powdered loaf sugar and a 
(quarter of a pound of ground ginger distri- 
buted in 1 avers. Let them remain two whole 
days, and during half that time let a quarter 
of a pound of bruised ginger infhsc in a pint 
of boiling water ; str^ and boil the liquor 
with the apples for about an hour, skim and 
take off the lire when quite clear. 

Apples, 24 ; sugar, 3lb. ; ginger 
ground, ilb. ; ginger bruised, ilb.; water, 
1 pint. 

APPLE PUDDING, Bakeb,— P eel and 
core twelve large apples, and put them into 
a saucepan with a teacupihl of water; boll 
them until very soft, beat them well, and 
stir in a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
pound of loaf sugar, the peel of two lemons 
cut into shreds, the juice of tliree; the 
yolks of eight eggs, previously beat up ; 
mix; all well together, turn into a dish lined 
with puil'oposte, and bake in a moderate 
oven. 

Apples, 12 ; water, teacupibl ; butter, 
ilb. ; sugar, lib. ; lemons, peel 2, juice 3 ; 
eggs, s tolks. 

APPLE PUDDING, IJoiLKO. — Peel, 
core, and slice apples in sufficient quantity 
for tile size of the pudding intended, make a 
good puff-paste, roll it out to about half an 
inch in thickness, place the apples in, and 
close up the crust, tie it up in a cloth, and 
set in on the fire ; if it is a moderate sized 
pudding, two hours will be sufficient to boil 
it ; if large, three hours will be required. 

APJ*LE PUDDING, Swiss.— Line a dish 
with thin paste, put in a layer of sliced 
apples and sugar, then a thin layer of 
pounded rusks that have been soaked in 
milk, then another layer of apples, and 
another of rusks ; add melted butter, and 
powdered sugar. 

APPLE PUFFS.— Peel and core a suffi- 
cient number of apples, and stew them in a 
stone jar in the oven ; then let them cool, 
and mix the pulp with sugar and lemon 
peel shred fine. Bake them in thin paste, 
and in a qukk oven. 

APPLE SAUCE.-Peel. core, and slice 
apples according to quantity reqtdred; put 
them in a stone jar into a saucepan of water ; 
when done, beat them to a pulp, add a small 
piece of fresh butter, and sweeten stffflciently 
with brovni sugar. 

APPLE SAUCE, Baked.— F in a quart 
basin with apples, pared, cored, and 
quMtrtered; add a tablespoonful of water, 
set it in a moderate oven 
iintl! the apples are reduced to a pulp ; beat 


them with a spoon till quite smootli^ i „ 

a small piece of firesh butter, and sugar m 
sufficient quantity. 

APPLE SAUCE, Brown.— Pare and core 
a pound of choice apples, and stew them in a 
t^cupfHil of rich brown' gravy until they 
have become a thick and smooth marntuladu; 
season with black pejipur or cayenne, and 
serve very hot. 

APPLE SNOWBALLS.— Pick and wash 
well three quarters ot a pound of rice, boil 
it in plenty of water lor a quarter of an hour 
then drain, and let it cool. Pare and coiw 
(but without dividing them) half a dozen 
large apples, enclose them in the rice sepa- 
rately, and boil them for one hour. When 
eaten, a little butter and sn^r, with 
powdered nutmeg or cinnamon, will improve 
their flavour. / 

APPLE SOUFFLE. — Peel, core, and 
slice twelve apples, put them into a deep 
dish, and cover them to about the depth ol 
two indies, with rice boiled in new milk and 
sugar; beat up the whites of two eggs, and 
pour it over the rice, and bake it to a pale 
brown. 

APPI^E SOUP.— Boll two quarts of shin 
of beef-stock, which has been thoroughly 
skimmed ; at boiling point add a pound of 
apples, and stew them gently until they 
become a sol't pulp, strain through a hair 
sieve, skim, ami serve hot. 

APPLE TANSY.— Peel, core, and slice 
thinly, four choice pippins, firy them in butler, 
then beat up together four eggs, a teacup fui 
ol' cream, twelve drops of rose-water, lialf a 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, and a quarter of a 
pound ol powdered loaf sugar, pour this 
over the apples, and fry the whole till 
browm ; garnish with lew on, and strew with 
powdered sugar. 

Apples, 4 ; eggs, 4 ; cream, teacupful ; 
rose-water, 12 drops; nutmeg, half a tea 
spoonful ; sugar, Bo. 

APPLE TART, with Quince.— Frepari» 
the apples as lor ai^ple pie, and lay them in 
a dish ; then stew two quinces with a little 
water, sugar, and butter, and pour them on 
the apples; then mid a layer of pounded 
sugar, and the rind of a lemon grated, cover 
with pufl^astc, an<l bake to a light brown. 

APPLE TRIFLE.— Scald such a quantity 
of apples as when pulped through a .sieve 
will make a thick layer at the bottom of the 
dish; mix with them half a lemon-rind 
grated, and as much sugar as will flavour it 
agreeably. Mix half a pint of milk, half a pint 
of cream, and the yolk of one ; give it a 
scald over the fire, and stir it all the time; 
do not let it boil ; add a little suj^r only 
and let it grow cold. Liry it over the apples 
with a spoon, and then put on it a whip 
made the day before of rich cream, whites of 
two eggs, su^T, lemon-peel, and raisin wine. 

Apples, sufficient; lemon, i rind; 
sugar, to taste ; milk, | pint ; cream, I pint ; 
egg, r yolk. 

APPLE WATER.— €tit four large apples 
into slices, put them into a jug, and pour a 
quart of boiHng water over them, cover tha 
jug ; and when quite cool, strain and sweeten, 
arm flavour with lemon juice. 

APPLE WINE.— Bruise two bflMbels of 
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apples, and put them in a gallon and a half 
of cold water ; add seven pounds of honey, 
throe pints of rum, one ounce of white tartar, 
and a nutmeg ^ated *, boil it as long as any 
scum arises, then strain it through a sieve, 
and let it cool ; add some good yeast, and 
stir it well ; let it work in the tub for two or 
three weeks, then skin oif the head, draw 
the liquor clear off, and tun it. 

Apples, 2 bushels : water, gallon and 

; honey, 71b. ; rum, 3 pints ; tartar, 1 oz. ; 
nutmeg, i. 

APPLES, Properties and Uses of.— 
All apples contain sugar, oxalic acid, and 
gum, and the flavour and properties of the 
fruit depend upon the distribution and pro- 
portions of their constituents. In the raw 
state, apples are injurious to weak stomachs, 
not only on account of their acidity, but also 
because they contain a large amount of ttxed 
air, which, upon being introduced into the 
stomach, causes flatulency. Even the 
strongest stomachs are unable to digest 
apples when unripe, because in that condi- 
tion the cells containing the gum, acid, &c., 
are unopened and insoluble by the gastric 
juice. These injurious properties, however, 
may be made to disappear by cooking, by 
which process a great deal of the acid is 
decomposed, and converted into sugar. 
Other inconveniences may be obviated by 
simply scraping the fruit when ripe into a 
pulp, and thus eating it, by which means the 
fixed air is liberated, while the juice and 
flavour of the apple are retained. When 
eaten ripe, and partaken of fasting in the 
morning, apples act as a mild laxative, and 
cool the blood, and fVom their wholesome 
and unwholesome properties at various times 
of the day they are said to be “ gold in the 
morning, silver In the afternoon, and lead at 
night." When cooked they also partake of 
a slightly laxative character, and thus in the 
form of sauce are eaten for the purpose of 
assisting the digestive process of gross food, 
such as pork, goose, and duck. Under the 
same condition they are also cooling to the j 
system, for which reason roasted apples, | 
sweetened with sugar, may be safely given 
to patients sufTerlng with diseases of a febrile 
and inflammatory nature. It should be re- 
membered that the peel, core, and pip of the 
apple are highly indigestible and irritating 
to the stomacii, and snould therefore never 
be eaten. 

The domestic uses of this most popular 
and abundant fVuit are almost innumemble, 
and as an article of food, a confection, or 
beverage it is capable of being prepared 
In endless form and variety. The best kinds 
of apples are— For eating: the Colville, Kent, 
Oodofphin, Dowton, and other pippins, espe- 
cially the ribstone. For cooking: the pear- 
main, codling, russet, and English rennet. 

APPLES A LA POUTUGAISE.-Peeh 
halve, and core a dozen fine apples, place 
them in a pan thickly spread with butter, 
powder them with sugar and grated lemon- 
peel, and bake them in the oven. Nearly 
fill an omamentaltin vdth apple marmalade, 
leaving an opening In the centre ; pile the 
baked apples upon the marmalade in the 
fo/tm Q$ % dome, All the opening that has 


been left with custard, and cover the whole 
with orange marmalade. Bake in an oven 
and serve hot. 

APPLES BAKED. -Put the apples 
whole into an earthen pan, or Jar, with a few 
cloves and a little lemon peel, some coarse 
sugar, and a glass of port wine ; bake them 
in a quick oven, and take them out in an hour, 
i APPLES liUri'EKED.-Peel and core 
apples of the choicest kind, stew in their 
syrup as many as will fill the dish, and make 
a marmalade of the rest. Cover the dish 
with a thin layer of marmalade. Place tlm 
apples on this, with a bit of butter in the 
heart of each, lay the rest of the marmalade 
into tlie vacancies. Bake in the oven to a 
pale brown colour, and powder with sugar. 

APPLES DIHED. — Choose apples having 
clear rinds and without blemishes, wipe 
them, and put them on a baking pan into a 
very slow oven, Jet them remain for four or 
five hours ; draw them out, rub them in the 
hand, and press them gently ; return them 
to the oven, and press them again to a nearly 
flat shape ; when cold,- if they look dry, rub 
them over with a little clarified sugar. 

APPLES FROSTED.— Peel some pip- 
pins, stew them in a thin syrup till they 
become tender, dip them into the white of 
an that has been whipped into a froth, 
and silt pounded sugar over them thickly; 
put them in a cool oven to candy, and serve 
in a glass dish. 

APPLES IN BUTl'ER.— Peel some small 
sized apples, and remove the cores without 
dividing them, place them in a pie dish up- 
right and singly, and with a space between 
each ; fill the vacancies left by the cores with 
sugar and grated lemon-peel ; pour butter 
round and upon the apples, and bake in a 
moderate oven. 

APPLES STEWED.-Peel,oore, and slice 
apples, and stew them in a syrup just suffi- 
cient to cover them, made of equal portions 
of water and red wine; wlien tiiey arc 
tender, add a stick of cinnamon, a few cloves, 
and a little fresh butter, mash them; 
sweeten to taste, and serve. 

APPLES STEWED WITH RED CAB- 
BAGE.— Wash thoroughly and cut up a 
large sized red cabbage ; peel, core, and 
slice an equal weight of apples ; put them 
into a stewpan together with a ve»y small 
quantity of water and a piece of butter; 
stew them gently until quite tender ; season 
with pepper and salt; stir and mix well 
together, and serve with roast pork. 

APPOINTMENTS under Government 
are certain employments connected with the 
public revenue or administration of the 
country. In the various departments coming 
under tlie above denomination there are be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thousand persons 
employed in all, whose salaries are regulated 
by the department in which they are placed, 
and the position that they occupy. Govern- 
ment situations possess peculiar advantages 
w'hich arc aenicd to any other oocupation* 
In the first place, the duties are light and 
the hours are short; in the second place, 
the salaries are in the majority of cases sof- 
ficieiit to enable a man to maintain hinmelf 
and bis family in comfort and respectabiii^i 
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and, in tlie tliird place, the Bitnationa are 
permanent ao Jong aa a man conducts him- 
self properly. On the other hand, there are 
some objections to he urged against Govern- 
ment situations, which materially detract 
Irom the charms they appear to possess at 
first sigljt. The cliiel' of these is monotony ; 
lor when once a person is appointed to any 
particular department, he is seldom or ever 
removed into another ; so that day after day, 
and year after year, he is continually en- 
paged in the same dull unvarying routine of 
duty. Nor has a man an opportunity of 
acliieviug an independent position. 1 1 is true 
tluit he is gradually promoted through the 
various grades of his department, but to this 
there is a iirnit at last ; and the utmost point 
which he reaches is that of being a well paid 
servant. Notwithstanding these drawbacks. 
However, Government situations are greedily 
coveted, and the number of appointments are 
totally inadequate to the number of applica- 
tions. The patronage of Government situa- 
tions is vested in the Ministers of the Crown, 
and i.s by them distributed amongst those 
Members of Parliament who support the 
Ministry by their votes. Unless a person, 
therefore, is acquainted with some Member 
of l*arliarnent on the Ministerial side, it is 
in vain for him to hope to succeed in obtain- 
ing a Government situation; nor does the 
bare knowledge of such a person, or the 
more application to him, ensure a favourable 
issue. On the contrary, a Member of Par- 
liament is so beset with these applications, 
and is bound as it were to retuni an en- 
couraging answer to all, when, in many iii- 
stancos, he well knows that it will be utterly 
impossible for him to grant the request that 
is being made. It is not sullicieut, there- 
Ibre, to simply make the request and there 
let the matter rest, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that from time to time, and at frequent 
intervals, the Member should be constantly 
reminded of his promise, until at length 
(perliaps with a view of escaping further 
imiiortiniity) the favour is granted. With 
regard to patronage, a new order of things 
has been recently established, by which cer- 
tain Govcrmneiit appointments are supposed 
to be bestowed by jmblic competition. This, 
liowever, is only a nominal concession pro- 
ducing no result, and the patronage is in 
reality administered under precisely the 
same system that it ever was. 

lletbre a person enters upon the duties of 
a Government situation, he has to undergo 
H term of probation to fit him for his appoint- 
ment. He is accordingly placed under cer- 
tain persons in the dejmi-tmeiit to which he 
is about to be appointed, and is instructed 
by th(!m iu the various branches of the 
duties that will be required of him. He 
then undergoes an examination upon these 
points, which, if passed satisfactorily, quali- 
ties him for his post. In addition to this 
initiation into official duty, the candidate is 
also examined in various branches of ele- 
mentary knowledge; such as Avriting, arith- 
metic, history, geography, bookkeeping, com- 
position, French and Latin translation, and 
other acquisitions, according to the exigen- 
cies of the department, 
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Candidates for Government situations ar« 
only eligible for admission at qertain ages, 
and, generally speaking, the condition is, 
that they shall not be less than sixteen oi 
older than twenty- five. The salaries given 
in Government oniccs, although small at the 
outset, are augmented periodically; so that a 
youth beginning Avith £60 a year at sixteen 
may be in receipt of £260 before he is tive- 
and- twenty. Iu many of the public offices 
the privilege is allowed of adding to the 
salary by working after oiHcc hours ; and as 
this interval is generally from ten till four, 
or nine till three, a fcAv hours extra labour 
may be performed without overtaxing the 
mental or bodily energies. Having " 1 bus 
stated tlie necessary requirements for a 
Government situation, Ave append the fol- 
lowing list of the principal Governmental 
departments : — 

The Admiralty is devoted to the adminis- 
tration of naval ailUirs, and is composed as 
folloAvs 

NaA^al Department, 39 clerks; salaries, 
£100 to £1000. 

Accountant-General, 194 clerks; salaries, 
£90 to £800. 

Seamen’s Register, 36 clerks; salaries, 
£90 to £600. 

Dockyards, 113 clerks; salaries, £80 to 
£460. 

Somerset House, 40 clerks; salaries, £70 
to £200. 

In addition to these there are other minor 
branches, each employing from six to twenty 
clerks, Avith salaries ranging from £80 to 
£400. 

Audit The duties of this ofllce consist 
in examining the public accounts ; it em- 
ploys a stuff of 92 examiners and inspectors, 
Avith salaries varying from £90 to £400. 

Custom House.— brunch of the service 
. is considered one of the best, both on ac- 
count ol' its A'uricd employments, and for the 
value of its appointments. The duties con- 
sist of the examination of imports and ex- 
ports, taking the accounts of and levying 
the duties thereon. The Custom House may 
be primarily divided into two classes— the 
first comprising oflicers of various grades, 
who are charged with the actual examina- 
tion of merchandise for import and export ; 
and the second class consisting of clerks, who 
prepare and examine the accounts and other 
documents belonging to their respective de- 
partments. The first class is divided a.s 
I’olloAvs : — Avhose duty it is to as.si.st 

the landing waiters in unpacking, opening, 
wel<-hing, &c. ; salaries from £25 to £35 per 
aiiiibin, Avith lialf-a-croAvn a day when em- 
ployt. I. Lockers^ to attend to the receipt and 
delivery of the goods from the Avarehousea; 
salarlt * from £100 to £120 pci' annum. 
Landing Waiters and Surveyot's, to take an 
account i f goods landed from all vesaeLs 
arriA'iiig ■>om foreign countries; salaries, 
£160 to 4 600. Gauger'S., to measure the con- 
tents of sasks containing wine, spirits, oil. 
and othe/.' liquids; salaries from £126 io 
£500. T% U Waiters, to remain on board ship 
ft'om the time of their arrival until thei* 
departur#. in order to prevent smuggling, 
and to ta.ke an account of all drawback 
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^ 00(1 It received on board ; salarioH from £55 
to £16 a year, with is. rwr day when em- 
ployed. 

The second class of ofTicialft in the Customs 
department is distributed amoiif? a variety 
of branches, each having its peculiar duties, 
but all possessing the usual features of office 
routine generally, salaries rising from £16 
lo JE500. 

/ttland Revenm. — Under this title are in- 
cluded the Excise, and the Stamps and 
faxes. To the Excise branch is assigned 
the collection of revenue arisiTig from home 
or inland sources. One ])ortion of this de- 
f»urtment is Avorked by what are popularly 
termed “Excisemen,” each of whom have 
't certain district placed under his control, 
•nid in which he is expeotxid to take an 
account of ami levy the duty upon all ar- 
ijb‘8 mauufacluro<l ami chargeable with 
outy. The occupation of an Excise olfiocr 
IS harassing and attended with great dis- 
-omfort, inasmuch as he is lisibh? to be re- 
v.oved from district to district at a week’s 
notice. 'J'hia continual change coupled with 
the peculiar and somew'hat unijopular post 
tliat he fulfils, totally debar him from en- 
joying the amenities of social life, or of 
cultivating the friendship and ac(iuaintance 
of those with whom he may be brought in con- 
tact. 'I'ht* salary of an ordinary Excise 
officer is £100 a j’^ear; the liigher grade 
' 'f supervisor from £150 to £250. 'J'he clerks 
employed in tlie E.xcise receive salarie.s 
much on par wKli those given in the better 
departments of the (lustoiri House. 

Stamps and This branch employs 

luMween three and four hundred clerks, 
w'liose duties are of the usual official cha- 
l actcr; the salaries range from £so to £4oo. 
file hitter sum is, however, rarely attained 
to, the maximum in the majority of cases 
being £200, at which salary many clerks- 
remain in tliis deijartment alter a service of 
twenty years. 

Ordnance -The province ol this de- 

partment consists of providing lor the exi- 
vemoies of tlie army iiiid navy. The ap- 
pohitments are both numerous and valuable, 
consisting of clerks with salaries of from 
ClMi to .£600, and store- keepers .£100 to £too. 

P(X<it -This department employs an 
immense number of servants in a variety of 
grades and capacities. Tlie appointments in 
contrast Avith otlier Government situations 
are not to lie coveted, for its duties are 
j'xceedingly heavy, and the remuneration 
un reasonably small. The usual hours of 
attendance are from ten till four, but in the 
Inland tlffice attendance is retpiired IVoni 
live in tlie morning till nine, and from five 
to eiglit in file evening, lii this otiice the 
greatest punctuality is exacted, and no 
iiilovranoes are made for being behind time. 

1 h<? clerkships aredi.stributed among various 
ethces, the salaries ranging from £60 to 
£ 200 . Connected with this department are 
n bu» letter-carriers and sub-sorters ; tiie scale 
ot remuneration for the first named is from 
2 (is. to .308. per w'eek ; to this ma;j^ be added 
gratuities received in the shape of Christmas 
I ‘oxes ; but as this is an observance noAv fast 
dying out, it cannot be considered as a certain 


source of additional income. The sub- 
sorters are selectwi from tlie letter-carriers, 
ami receiA'^e from £66 to £l 10. 

6/jVce— Employs a limited number ot 
clerks from £80 to .£500; its duties are 
generally light, and au appointment in it 
dillicuit to st'cure. 

In addition to the fort^'-oing there are The 
Tirasuriu Hoard of Ttcale, Colonud Ofiire^ I 'orfkjn, 
ojfk\\ and a variety of other branches Avhich 
employ a limited number ol clerks, aiipoint- 
inents*iii Avhich require an immense amount 
of influence, being generally given to the 
relatives and eminections of the ministerial 
members of both liouses. 

A Cl^OlNfM ENTS, Various. — Distinct 
from (ioverimieiit appointments, ami yet 
partaking of a similar character, and pos- 
8<*S8ing equal privileges, are the iiank of 
EmduruL, and the Ead India Ihnise. 'J'he pa- 
tronage of the liaiik of Kiiglaml, Avith the 
exception of CA’cry seventh vacancy, i.s in 
the hands of the directors, a clerk being 
appointiKl by eacli director in rotation, until 
the vacancies arc tilled. Clerks arc admis- 
sible from tlie ago of seventeen to twenty- 
five; the salary for tlie lirst year is .£50, 
increasing yearly until tw'enty-one ; from the 
age of oiie-and-tAventy to five-and-twenty, 
t he increase i.s £5 per annum, and then at tlie 
ratii of .£m, until it reiichos £26o a yiiar, 
which is fixed as the limit. In addition to 
these s.slaries, extra remuneration may be 
made by overwork, as at certain seasons 
tl!«* augivicntation of labour is made to de- 
A'olve upon tlie clerks already uiion the <*sta- 
blishment, instead of IVesli hands being en- 
gaged. 'I'he Jfank of England also employs 
about HO porters at salaries of .£T6 and £84. 

East Jndia //oiw.—'l’iie appointments in 
connetdion Avitli this institution, although 
not very immerous, are resjicctable and Avell 
paid.— The patronage is vested in tlie di- 
rectors of the company and the president of 
the iiourd of Control. The clerks are divided 
into tAvo classes, “establislKKl clerks” and 
“ (‘Xtra clerks.” Tlie established clerks are 
eligible from the agesof eigliteen to tAventy- 
live; the commencing salary is .£9fi, and 
gradually progresses to .£4U0. 'J'lie e.xtra 
clerks are qualitied for admission until thirty 
years of age, their salaries commence at 
.£so, and progress to £2i)i). 'I’liey possess 
the iirivilege, hoAA'ever, of adding to their 
stafeil pay by extra attendance, and by this 
means are enabled with diligence and energy 
to double the salaries specified. 

Akin to these appointment.s are those of 
ItaiiwapSt Insurance Ojficcs, and Priratc liitiiks; 
the hours of attendance and the reminieru- 
tion being governed by a similar scale to 
Unit wdiich applies to Government depart- 
ments. 'i'he increase of salary being also 
certain and progressive, and the permanency 
of the employment greatly depending upon 
the cajjacity and good conduct of tlie em- 
ployed. it is almost needless to state that 
the appointments in these last mentioned 
are left to the nomination ol those gentle- 
men Avno are either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the respective undertakings. 
J'he chief qualifications for these situations 
are a sound coinmeroial education, an apti- 
iA 
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^de for oorrcspondeitoe, a gentlemanly 
deportment, ana a g^ud address. Books : 
Tiuini&on on tha Clwict of a Profession; The 
Imperial Caiendar (Annual); MitclieWs Guide 
4o Government Situations. 

A BB11AISEMENT.--The valuing of any- 
tliiiig. Ill cases where goods or cluittcls are 
'distrained fur rent the person distraining 
must cause the distress to be appraised by 
two sworn appraisers, whom tlie constable 
will attend at the time they make their ap- 
praisemeut and swear them before they 
Degin, that they Avill appraise them truly. 

Ari'UENTlOE signifies a person wiio is 
bound by indenture to serve a master for a 
•certain term, and receives in return for his 
services instruction in his master’s pro- 
fession, art, or occupation. Apprentices and 
masters are equally bound to perform their 
portion of the contract towards each other ; 
and if the master neglect to teach the ap- 
prentice his business, or the apprentice 
refuse to obev liis master’s instructions, 
both are liable to be summoned before a 
magistrate to answer the complaint against 
them. A master cannot legally compel his 
apprentice to work an unreasonable length 
of time. There is no specific duration 
marked out by law, but doubtless the ha- 
bitual employment of an apprentice for more 
tlian twelve hours daily (exclusive of meal 
times) would be deemed unreasonable. 
'Compelling an apprentice to work on Sun- 
day is clearly illegal. On these points, how- 
ever, justices have not the power to iuteri’ere 
whei'(i the premium paid exceeds £25. When 
an assignment is made of a trader’s eflectH, 
the a[)prentice may form part of the assign- 
ment, and he is bound to serve iiini to whom 
lie is traiisforred in all respects the same as 
his original master. Bankruptcy, however, 
is a discbarjjte of the indenture. In cases of 
dissolution of partnership, the appreutioe is 
bound to serve the remaining members oi’ the 
lirra,justas though tlic partnershin remained 
intact. When the master dies the appren- 
ticeship is at an end, for the contract is held 
to bo a personal one between master and 
servant. But, by the custo/n of London, if a 
master die, the apprentice is bound to con- 
tinue his services to the widow, provided 
she carry on tJie same trade. Indentures 
may be cancelled by mutual consent; the 
safest and most economical mode in such a 
'Case is simply to cut off the names and seals 
•of the parties in the indenture?, and endorse 
thereon a memorandum, si^^ by all par- 
ties, to the effect that they give their consent 
to the cancelling of the same. If there be 
any covenant for maintenance in the inden- 
tures, tlie executor of the deceased master is 
bound t .0 make provision for the same so 
far as the assets will allow. A master may 
administer reasonable corporal chastise- 
ment to his apprentice, but he cannot dis- 
eharge him. li any apprentice, whose pre- 
mium does not exc^ £10, runs away from 
Iris master, lie may be compelled to serve 
beyond his term for the time which he 
absented himself, or make suitable satis- 
dactioB, or be imprisoned for three months. 
If he enters another person’s service, his 
flUHster is entitled to his earnings, and he 


may bring an action against tlie peratmv 
who enticed him away. An appreutioe can- 
not be compelled to serve in the Militia, 
nor if impressed in the Koyal Navy. Ap- 
prenticeship indentures need not of neces- 
sity be legally prepared, but may be drawn 
up on printed forms designed for that pur- 
pose, and sold at the various law stationers. 

ABPIIICNTICING.— As this step has the 
most important influence upon success in 
life, it ought to be exercised by parents and 
guardians with Mie most scrupulous care 
and discretion. In apprenticing a youth it is 
not alone suflicieiit tliat he should learn 
a trade f rom which good earnings may aiter- 
■w'ards be derived, but that the trade selected 
should be in accordance with his taste, and 
also conformable to his mental and physical 
capacity. It may be said that a boy does 
not know his own mind, and that it is 
consequently idle to consult him upon a 
subject when his seniors are better qualified 
to judge. But ill tlie majority of cases n 
boy will be found to give uiimistakeabls 
indications of the branch of mechanical em- 
ployment upon which his mind is most bent, 
ami for which his hands will be consequently 
most lit. And if this evidence of a distinc- 
tive perception is disregarded, and the bc*y 
i.s apprenticed to a trade of a totally op- 
posite* nature to tliat i’or which he has a 
predilection, the incessant struggle between 
natural desire and constrainedf duty will 
frequently entail failure and disappointment 
and irrevocably blight the youtlra prospect!?- 
in lile. ICqually necessary Is it that the 
incntal and bodily faculties should be cou- 
.sidered before apprenticesliip. It is, for in- 
stance, manifestly unjust both to master 
and apprentice to place a youth of noto- 
riously dull parts in a situation where a 
constant demand will be made upon him 
for mental labour which he is unable to 
supply. And it is also a species of crneltj^ 
to select for a youth of a weak and delicate 
constitution such a trade as is only adapted 
for the robust and hardy. Obvious as these 
dtiductions may appear, yet it is certain that 
they are continually being disregarded, and 
youths without number are apprenticed to 
trades for which they have neither the in- 
clination, aptitude, or strength, simply be- 
cause some relation or friend happens to be 
of a particular trade which seems to offer an 
excellent opportunity for advancement. 

Tlie moral character of the future master, 
together with his commercial reputation, 
should be strictly inquired into ; for there 
are some employers whose only anxiety is 
to secure the premium, and when that is 
received to allow the apprentice to pursue 
his own undirected course as best he may. 
The wisest plan, therefore, when the par- 
ticular trade is determined on is to place 
the youth with a person w ho has been esta- 
blished for some years, and whose reputa- 
tion and ability can be testified to by former 
apprentices. 

ThQ premiums for apprenticeship are go- 
verneii by no stated tariff, but as a general 
rule they aro proiiortioued to the wages 
which the trade affords. For instance, in- 
struction in an art by which tliree pound! 
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a week may be earned is as a matter of course 
worth more than that flrom which only five 
and thirty shillings a week can be gained. 
The amount of the premium, therefore, is a 
secondary consideration to the advant^cs 
which its outlay secures. In apprenticing, 
another consideration is to be attended to, 
which is, that the trade chosen shall not 
be one which materially fluctuates, or that 
depends upon the caprices of i'aahion. That 
handicraft is the most reliable, w hich pro- 
duces articles that are and must be as 
a matter of necessity always in request. 
Amongst these may be enumerated boot- 
maker, hatter, tailor, carpenter, engineer, 
plumber and painter, sadler, turner, watch- 
maker, &c. 

The usual term of apprenticeship is seven 
years, namely, I’rom fourteen to twenty-one 
years of age, but that period of probation is 
not always necessary, and, generally speak- 
ing, it is optional to determine upon a 
shorter term. 

APRICOT.— -There are twenty-nine varie- 
ties of this delicious fruit, of which the 
Moorpark and Turkey are the most es- 
teemed. Apricots, if not too ripe, agreeably 
strengthen the stomach; but when over- 



ripe th^ lose their aromatic flavour, and 
become less easy of digestion. The pro- 
pagation of the apricot is best accom- 
plished by budding, which is performed in 
the months oi June and July, on muscle or 
plum stocks two or three years old ; dwari's 
should be budded at nine inches from the 
earth, half standards at three feet, and 
standards at live feet. The period for ‘planting 
extends from October to March; for this, 
maiden plants should be chosen in prefer- 
ence to tnose that have been headed down. 
If a maiden plant comes on w ell, it will 
fhmish two or three shoots on each side, the 
lowest shoot on each side must be trained 
horizontally, and the others in an oblique 
direction. The trees should be pruned short, 
and the branches trained thin, by which 
means the trees will keep their vigour, and 
the size and flavour of the fruit both be im- 

i )rovedi The mo$t mitable soil is a sound rich 
oam, having little or no manure. The 
(upect should oe warm, a southerly one being 
the most congenial. 

The apricot tree is liable to be attacked by 
wasps, flies, and other insects, to protect it 
from which it should be covered by a net, 
extending about a foot outwards from the 
wall. Mfldew is also a disease to which this 
tree is liable, arising generally from too 


damp a soil at the roots ; to remedy thtsi, 
carelul drainage should be had recourse tOv 
and where this fails, powdered sulphur may- 
be gently dusted over the tree. In the rough 
months of February and March, the young 
blossoms are apt to be torn off by the wind ; 
the best protection at such times is a cover- 
ing of canvass, or the material known as 
bass. Oaihering should take place a day or 
two before the fruit arrives at maturity, 
otherwise it will have a spongy taste. Thin- 
ning should be resorted to at the latter end 
of May or the beginning oi' June, to aocom- 

f dish this effectually the apricots should be 
eft upon the tree in such a manner as to be 
half a foot apart from each other, this pre- 
vents them i'rom dropping off the trea 
Apricots are generally ueenied in perfection 
when the fruit nearest the sun becomes a 
little soft, or the ends begin to open. Apri- 
cots may be preserved for two or three 
w'eeks later by being gathered wdien half 
ripe, and placed in an ice-house, dairy, or 
other cool place where it may be suffered to 
ripen gradually. 

The fruit is justly held in the highest esti- 
mation, not only for its agreeable flavour, 
but also on account of the ease with w'hich it 
is digested. The best kind of preserves are 
made from it, and the kernels of it arc ex- 
tensively used in a variety of confections. 

AFIIICOT IJISCUIT.-Peel and boil ripe 
apricots, and to the pulp produced add an 
equal w-eight of sugar, mix thoroughly 
together, and boil for twenty minutes ; then 
pour out the mass on to paper in the shape 
of small cakes, and dry in a very slow oven 
for live or six hours, turning them occa- 
sionally. 

APRICOT CHEESE.— Stonea dozen ripe 
apricots and put them into a stewpan with 
three quarters of a pound of sugar and a 
teacupful of w'ater ; Doil and stir them till 
reduced to a pulp, which rub through a hair 
sieve into a oasin ; add one ounce of isin- 
glass, and pour the preparation into a 
mould ; when set firm turn it out on to a 
dish, and till the centre with w'blpped cream. 

Apricots, 12 ; sugar, fib. ; w^ater, tea- 
cupful ; isinglass, loz. ; cream, sufficient. 

APRICOT CHIPS. — Peel, stone, and cut 
into chips a dozen apricots, add a pound of 
su|]^r, and put them on the fire together ; 
when the sugar is dissolved, turn them out 
of the dish into the syrup. Warm them 
together again the next day, stirring in the 
meantime, and continue doing so day after 
day until the fruit has absorbed the whole 
of the syrup. 

Al’RlCOT COMPOTE. -Peel and halve 
ripe apricots ; remove the kernels, and set 
the fruit over |iie fire in a small quantity of 
water, when they become soft take them off 
and turn them into cold water *, drain them 
and immediately put them into clarified 
sugar; boil two or three times and skim 
thoroughly, drop in the kernels which have 
been previously blanched, let the compote 
stand to cool, and then serve. 

APRICOT ICE.— To twenty fine apricots 
add three quarters of a pound of sugar, half 
of the apricot kernels, mash them together 
and strain through a hair sieve ; add a pint 
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of cream, the Juice of a lemon, and then 
iireeze. 

Apricots, 20; sugar, fib.; apricot 
kernels, lO ; cream, l pint ; lemon juice, 1. 

APRICOT JAM. — Take a drjzen apri- 
cots, not too ripe, halve them and remove 
the stones, lav them with their insides up- 
permost in adish,and strew over tliem three 
quarters of a pound of sugar ; let them lie 
until the sugar becomes absorbed, then add 
the kernels which have been previously 
blanched, and boil the whole together for 
half an hour, let it cool, and pot. 

• Apricots, 12; kernels, 12 ; sugar, fib. 

ATRICOT JELLY.-Divide two dozen 
ripe apricots into halves, pound half of the 
kernels in a gill of water, and a teaspoonful 
lemon juice ; reduce the fl'uit to a pulp and 
mix the kernels with it ; put the whole into 
a stewpan with a pound of sugar, boil 
thorougnly, skim till clear, and pot. 

Apricots, 24; kernels, 12; water, l 
gill ; lemon juice, teaspoouful ; sugar, lib. 

A P R I C 6 T MARMALADE. — Divide, 
stone, and slice thirty apricots and their 
kernels ; put them into the pan with a pound 
and a halt of sugar and hair a pint of water ; 
boil them till tender, scum till clear, and pot. 

1 ^^ Apricots, 30 ; kernels, 30 ; sugar, if lb. ; 
water, f pint. 

APRICOT PASTE.— Put any quantity of 
fruit required into a stewpan, stew it till 
tender; then remove the stones, and pass 
the fruit through a hair sieve ; add an equal 
weight of clarined sugar ; mi.x well together 
and dry in a very slow oven. 

APRICOT P1E.-Pick and wash the fruit 
and fill the dish with it, raise the centre high, 
and introduce a teacup beneath ; add sugar 
as required, cover with a light paste, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

APRICOT PUDDING.— Mix the grated 
crumbs of a stale penny loaf with a pint of 
hot cream, add a quarter of a pound olsugar, 
the yolks of four eggs, and a glass of white 
wine. Halve twelve ripe apricots, and pound 
them with six of the Kernels, then mix the 
whole of the ingredients together, pla6e 
them in a dish, cover with a light paste, and 
bake for half an hour. 

Bread, 1 penny loaf; sugar, fib.; 

4 yolks ; cream, 1 pint ; white wine, 
1 glassful ; apricots, 12 ; kernels, 6. 

APRICOT RATAFIA,— Cut two dozen 
apricots into small slices, pound half of the 
kernels and put both together into a jar ; 
add three pints of brandy, half a pound of 
sugar, a stick of cinnamon, and six cloves. 
Make the jar air tight, and let it remain for 
a fortnight, frequently shaking it in the 
meantime ; then strain off into bottles, and 
keep in a cool place. 

Apricots, 24 ; kernels, 12 ; brandy, 
3 piiits; sugar, fib.; cinnamon, 1 stick; 
cloves, 6. 

A PRICOT TART. — Spread puff-paste 
equally on a baking tin, and cover it with 
apricot marmalade about a quarter of an 
inch in depth; then cut some paste into 
narrow strips, roll it, and arrange it cross- 
wise over the marmalade, bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

Al^RICOT WINE.— Boil seven quarts of 


water and six pounds of sugar together; 
scum it and put in twelve pounds of apricots, 

S ared and stoned ; boil till the fruit is ten* 
er, then drain the liquor off ; let it stand to 
cool, and bottle. 

Water, 7 quarts ; sugar, 6lbs. ; apri- 
cots, 12lb8. 

APRICOTS DRIED.— Parc apricots, re- 
move the stones, blanch the kernels, and re- 
place them in the apricots ; on everv pound 
of fruit strew a pound of sugar, and let them 
stand till the sugar has extracted the juice, 
then boil them together slowly; when the 
fruit becomes tender, take it out and boil 
the syrup separatelv till rich and thick, 
then pour it over the fruit, and in three 
days put it upon dishes and dry them on 
glasses in the sun. 

APRICOTS IN BRANDY.-Put apricots 
whole into a jar that has a close cover, add 
to them one fourth their weight of sugar, 
and brandy so that it covers tliem ; lay a 
piece of thick paper between the fruit and 
the lid, and close it; set the jar into a sauce- 
pan of water over the fire till the brandy 
becomes hot, but not boiling ; let it stand to 
cool, and close securely. 

APRICOTS PRESERVED. — Pare apri- 
cots, and remove the stone without divimng 
the fruit; lay them in a dish, and strew 
over them an equal weight of sugar; let 
them stand for anight, then simmer gently, 
add the kernels which have been previously 
blanched, skim till clean, place the fruit into 
jars, pour the syrup over it, let it cool, and 
then fasten down. 

APRICOTS PRESERVED GREEN.- 
Lay vine or apricot leaves at the bottom of 
the pan, then fruit, and so on alternately till 
frill, the upper layer being leaves ; then fill 
with spring water and cover down ; set the 
pan at some distance from the fire, and let it 
remain for five hours. Make a thin syrup of 
some of the juice, and drain the fruit, let 
both cool ; then add the syrup to the fruit 
and set the pan at a proper distance from 
the fire, so that the fruit may green without 
cracking or boiling ; then remove them and 
let them stand for three or four days ; then 
pour off a portion of the syrup, wnich boil 
with more sugar, and a little sliced ginger 
added. When cold, and the thin syrup has 
been absorbed by the fruit, pour the thick 
over it, then pot. 

APRIL, Gardening tor.— The following 
is an alphabetical list of plants and roots 
in the KiWitn Garden^ which require atten- 
tion during this month. Alexanders^ sow. 
Angelica^ SOW. Artichokes^ dress and plant. 
Asparagus^ SOW, plant, force in hot beds, 
dress establishea beds. Beans^ plant, hoe, 
and advance. Brocoli^ sow, prick out seed- 
lings, leave for seed. Cabbages^ plant, prick 
out seedlings, sow, earth up, and advance. 
Carrots^ sow, weed advancing crops. Cauli- 
flowers^ plant out from glasses, prick out 
seedlings, sow. Celery^ sow. earth up, dress 
old plantations, leave for seed. Cucumbers^ 
sow, prick out seedlings, ridge out, and 
advance. Cress (American), sow. Endiite^ 
sow. Fenmly sow or plant Horseradish^ 
plant Kahy sow and plant LetkSy leave for 
seed, lettucesy sow, plant out from frames. 
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!:iriok out seedHugSt tie np, and advance. La~ 
plant. jyfirKt, plant. eow, prick 

out, ridge out, and i^vance. ITfu^dand Ocm, 
sow, leave for seed. Mushroomt^ prepare bed 
lor. Atangoldi,%ow, sow, leave for seed, 

and advance. plant. ITrew (generally), 

plant. ParsUty, sow, leave tor seed. Parmi^s^ 
sow, weed, and advance. Ptat^ sow, hoe, 
stick, and ^vanoe. PmnyroycU^ plant. JKo- 
ditih4$, sow, tliin, and advance. Rhubarb, 
plant. SpiMKti^ sow, thin, and advance, 
f^avoy*, sow, prick out seedling. Sage, plant. 
Tomato, sow. Thpne, sow and plant. Turnip 
Cabbage, sow, and Water when dry. 

General Remarks , — During this month par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the pre- 
j>aration of the earth, both as regards 
digging, dunging, and trenching. The hoe 
slioold be applied freely and in all directions 
between the rows of young plants, in order 
not only to beat down the weeds, but also to 
loosen the surface of the ground, and ^ther 
earth about the stems. Seed beds should 
undergo a carefhl and unremitting weeding; 
as the weeds are apt to spring up very fast 
during this monlh to' the pr^udice of the 
rising plants.— See Gardeniwo, and the 
Names of the various Gardening Ope- 
rations. 

Flomr Qarden.-^Anemones, finish planting. 
Annuals of all sorts, sow. ilurtci^fcw, place 
in sbeitcred situations, and propagate by 
suckers. Biewnials, sow. Carnations, sow, 
and finish planting. Evergreens, plant, trans- 
plant, ana water. Eyacinths, snelter from 
the wind and rain. Mignonette, sow, and 
put young plants in pots. Passion Fhwet', 
plant, thin, and nail up. Perennials of all 
sorts, sow. Pinks; plant both roots and 
slips. Roses, plant suckers or full plants. 
Stacks, sow in patches for transplanting, 
WaUAovers, sow, transplant, and propagate 
by slips and cuttings. 

General Remarks , — ^lliis is one of the most 
important months for the garden during the 
whole year ; for it is now that nature, after 
a long season of inactivity, begins to display 
new itt’e and fresh vigour. Everything 
possessing life, whether animal or vegetable, ' 
now increases wonderfully in stren^h and 
growtix, which reminds us that this season 
ol' the year, wtiile tt is congenial to the 
beauties of the garden, is also favourable 
to the development of that species of crea- 
tion that is noxious to vegetation. Active 
measures, theretbre, should be taken to 
destroy everything that tends to retard and 
interrupt the progress of plants and flowers. 
Grubs, slugs, and files should be killed, and 
weeds extermiuated as quickly as they 
appear. Borders and beds should be dug, 
trimmed, and weeded. New edgings may be 
planted and old ones clipped. Gravel walks i 
should be firesh laid, and kept well swept I 
a nd rolled. Mow and roll grass lawns so as | 
to maintain an even surface. Place sticks 
to every stfiGk or plant requiring support, 
drive them in ^e ground, and tie each stem 
at two or three places. If there is a succes- 
sion of dry days the beds should be watered, ; 
especially those that have been lately planted j 
or sown. In a word, the garden should, ' 
during tbla month, watched with im- 


remitting solicitude, and tended with assid- 
uous care, leaving nothing undone that cam 
assist the operations of nature and improve 
the vigour and beauty of vegetation. 

APJilL. — Things in Season : — Fish ; 
Carp, clmb, crabs, oray-fish, herrings, lob- 
sters, mullet, skate, soles, tench, trout» 
tnrbot. 

Fruits: Apples, pears. 

Meat: Beef, grass-lamb, mutton, real. 

PouUry and Game: Chickens, ducklings,, 
fowls, leverets, pigeons, pullets, rabbits. 

Vegetables: Asparagus, beet, brocoll, burnet^ 
carrots, celery, endive, lettuce, onions, pars- 
ley, pot-herbs (all sorts), radishes, spinach, 
sprouts, salads (small). 

A PRIORI.—Lat. A mode of reasoning 
by which we proceed from the cause to the 
effect. Anything demonstrated h priori is 
done so independently of any actual know- 
ledge ; mathematical problems, for instance, 

1 are resolved in this way. 

APRON.— This article of ladies' attire is 
made with little trouble or expense ; rem- 
nants of stuff, and the least worn parts of 
llelt-crfT dresses, may be converted inta 
aprons. If a new one is desired, the best 
material is black glac6 silk, about three or 
four shillings a yard ; three quarters of a 
yard of eighteen-inch wide silk bring a suffi- 
cient quantity to make it with. An apron 
may be trimmed with velvet or bmid, and in 
order to give it a lighter appearance the 
trimming should be varied m width. The 
pleats or gathers should be done very neatly, 
and not drawn into too narrow a compass, 
say about ten inches. Hie neatest and most 
convenient method of fastening aprons is to 
sew the ribbons on to them at one end, and to 
fasten the other end to the apron by means 
of hook and eye. The colours of aprons 
should be dark, and the materials plain. 

APTHiE. — A papillary eruption attended 
with slight fever, extending from the lips, 
mouth, and fauces to the stomach, and often/ 
the whole length of the alimentary canal.— 
Bee Thrush. 

AQUA FORTTS.— A common term first 
applied by the alchemists to nitric acid, and 
so called on account of its strong corrosive 
action on many animal, vegetable, and 
mineral substances.— See Nitric Acid. 

AQUARIUM.— To construct and maintain 
sncoessfrilly this really elegant and instruc- 
tive parlour ornament, three considerations 
have to be constantly borne in mind. i. That 
the tank or bowl is free from all extraneous* 
impurities. 2. That the stock is healthy 
when put in. 3. TTiat a proper balance is- 
maintained between the animal and vege- 
table inhabitants. 

The principles upon which the aquarium is 
founded are very simple, and may be thus 
stated. All animal life, whether terrestrial 
or aquatic, is sustained by a due supply of 
oxygen. This supply, when exhausted by the 
breathing organs of aquatic animals, is 
renewed tlirough the medium of vegetation 
which generates oxygen when exposed to 
the action of the sun's rays. 

CarboBic acid gas is the result of exhaustedt 
air: in other words, it is the refhse o* 
vital atr after it has performed Its invigo- 
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rating* functions upon animal life. This 
carbonic acid g^as is the Ibod of plants. Thus 
what would prove fatal to animal life if not 
withdrawn is the very support of vt^etabie 



life, l^ut both plants and animals die 
When the latter cease to br(?athe, it is ea.sy 
to remove their bodies from any receptacle 
so much under observation as the aquarium. 
Jiut a certain portion of its vcgehiblc occu- 
pant.s are always dying*. Hence the 111*068- 
sity for the introduction of an agent, whose 
proi)er occupation it is to remove all such 
decaying* matters, wJiose frxid in sliort i.s 
piitrei’action. An aquarium, then, is a little 
world of animal and vegetable life. For its 
due regulation, although no infallible rule 
can be given, carel'ul obsenrvation joined 
to experience will ever prove the best guide, 
the i<i]Iowing particulars are to be attended 
to 'file /onn of the tank is immaterial. 
Th<* familiar tish-bowl of past years will do, 
and no additional expense iti tliat direction 
ni ed uiuxufMrihj be incurred. The tank, or 
bowl, must be quite clean. Where this is 
cir<!nlui*, and made entirely of glass, there is 
little ri.sk ; but when the tank is formed, as 
usual, of four sides and a base, care must be 
taken that no poisonous emanatioBs from 
putty or iiuint, or any other metallic sub- 
h lance, bo present. To-avoid this, the water, 
whicli may be cither river water, rain water, 
or ])ump water, thathae not been boiled, must be 
put into the tank some time previous to the 
introduction of the plant. Ir alter standing 
lor a tew days no nriirmatic scum appears 
uiKui the surface 01 the water, it is a proof 
that it is suflicicBtly elcan- 
The plants proper for an aquarimn will 
live and flourish without mould or gravel. , 
Whore these arc admitted they ifliould be 
BO (lisfiosed that while they form a rest or 
anchorage for the plants, they do not hiter- 
fcrc witii the punty of the water. Shells 
and rockwork are to be admitted subject to 
the conditions of cleauliness and freedom 
IVom metallic taints which may easily in- 
trude in the form of eemen t. The directions 
above givda with refeteace to the jointing of 


the tank must therefore be followed, and 
tlio whole framework be carefully washed. 
It is hardly necessary to remark that marine 
shells should And no place in a fresh water 
aquarium, or fresh water adjuncts in one 
intended solely for marine animals and 
algae. 

Light is necessary to the healthy growth 
of plants ; and although both animal and 
vegetable life may exist for some time with- 
out it, neither will flourish or perform their 
several iunotions properly in the dark. The 
amount of solar light admitted to an 
aquarium should be regulated by the con- 
sideration of how mucli is usually received 
into a pond. In short, the aim should be 
to aflbrd tlic same proportion of the 8 im'.s 
rays as the plants and animals have been 
accustomed to in their natural habitations. 
It will be obvious to every obsei'ver that the 
surface of any artilicial water receptacle is 
vnnaturttUy mtm. Hence the water hi such 
receptacles is devoid to a certain extent oi 
the proper amount oi air. The wind that 
sweeps over the face of a lake or pond, while 
it agitates that luce, carries into the water 
Iresii globules of air, thus conveying the 
vital oxygen to its inhabitants. Thi.s 
aerating process should be occasionally imi- 
tated by means oi‘ a pair of hand bellows, to 
the no.se of which a tube of gutta percha lias 
been ullixed. Where a fountain can be 
attachiHl to an aipiuriuni, the necessity lor 
any other mode of aeration is obviated. 

With respect to the tenants of the aqua- 
rium. as tiie stores ol' nature are in<‘\- 
haustible it is impossible to give a conipleti* 
li.st of them witliln anything like limited 
space. For a fresh water aquarium the most 
cuinnion plants are 

'J’lie Great Water Plantain (Alima)» 

The Water Lily {A-ymphea Alba). 

The Yellow Water Lily {Nvphur Lutea). 

'the Forget-me-jNiOt {MyoaoUs J'aluatria). 

I'lie Frogbit ( Moraus Iia?ii). 

The Valisneria ( Valisneria dpiredu). 

The Arrowhead (Sagittaria iSagittifolia). 

'J'he Water Iris {Iris I'sevdocorus). 

The Water Aloe {Stratiotes Atoidea). 

The Animals. — Gold Fisk.— (2.) Perch, 
{Cupyinvs Auraius) Tench, Koach, Gudgeon. 
Sticklebacks. 



<3.) Minnows. (4. ) Tlie (mho act 

as the scavengers of the eatitflishBiifitt)* ar« 
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the Mud Snail (Limnem Peregcr) ; the Marsh Frog (RauaArhorea). (6.) The Smooth Newt 
Shells {Paludina Vivipara and Paliulina Aeha- {LissotrUon t'unctaiui). (6.) The Water Per- 
/ina); the Pearl Mussel {Alo* Modon Mar- sX&xfx^i {Polygonum Amphihium). The only In- 
garitiftrus). sects to be safely entrusted into an ordinary 


From some mysterious instinct of our 


aquarium arc 8) the lesser and greater 
Wttterbeetles {Dytcm Maryinalis). (9) 'I'lje 
Diving Spider {Argyt'oneia A quatica ) ; Caddis 
Worm (Phryganea) \ the Shrimp, &c. 

For tlie marine aquarium the same kind ol 


nature the order Keptilia has never been a 

favourite object of study ; yet the move- ^ serve ; but sea water, real or arti- 



ficial, must be obtained. I’lic former may be 
procured by Londoners for a trifling fee 
through the master or steward of most of 
the sea-going steamers. For its conveyance 
a cask, which has not been previously usmI, 
is the best. No taint of spirits, wine, acids, 






ments and economy of such specimens 
as may be successfully introduced into the 
least pretentious aquarium are as full of 






beauty and as worthy of an attentive study or chemicals, should attach to the vessel , 
aa those of tlie mol^ gorgeous deniaen of even the bung should be newly cut, or 
the grove. Among these are:->The Tree failure wiU result Artificial sea water may 
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liowever, be readily purchased, or home- 
made from the annexed receipt : 

Common salt . . 3jOZ. ) a vnird 

Knsom salts . . 

Chloride of magnesium 200 grains) 

Chloride of potassium 40 grains) 

New lliver water . . .4 quarts. 

The marine plants arc •—Rhytiphlcea Pittas-^ 
troiiks; the Polysiplionim^ Cot'allitia Officinalis^ 
Jlelmaria Alata, Chrondns Crispus^ Phyilophora 
Jiubcns; the Griffilluive ; the CallUhamnta, 
'Codium Tomentosum; the Cladophorm, BnjopsU 
Plamosa; t\\& Enterotnorphae ; the Ulne. 

The are 'fhe Smaller Sticklebacks, 
Grey JJlullets, Hlenmes, and Gobies; the 
Spotted Gunnel, Wrasses, llocklings, Floun- 
ters. Dabs, Eels. 

iTAe The Scahare; Periwinkles; 

Tops ; the Purple ; the Murex ; the Chilons ; 
the Hullas; the Scallops; the Mussel; the 
Modioles; the Anornia; the Oyster; and 
some of the sand-burrowing bivalves— Fcniw, 
Alaclra^ PuUastra^ &c. 

The Cru'itoctfa.— Strawberry Oab, Swim- 
mins' Crab, the Shore, Masked Soldier, and 
Itroad Clawed Crabs; the Shrimp; the 
I*ouuder. 

The Eonphytes.—-Sevi Anemone, and both 
speciea of Madrepore. 


An easy method of renewing thejaster in 
the tank is by means of a syphon, liiMpse of 
wliich needs no descrii^tion. Wher^iere is 
an objection to applying the mouth to the 
end of the pipe, this is rendered unnecessary 
by a simple contrivance : let the syphon be 
held the revei'se way, like the letter U, and 
be then tilled with water; with a Anger stop 
the lower end, and quickly plunge the short 
end into the tank. The water will Aow 
through the lower end, and continue to do 
so until the W'hole has run out. Books: Lan- 
ka$iei''s Aqnavivaria; Goste's Handbook to the 
Marine Aquarium ; H. A. Humphrey*' Ocex$n 
Garden* and Kiwi' Gardens; J. liishop's Plain 
Instructions foi' the Management of the Aqua- 
rium; Ward's Wardian Case* aud their appli- 
cation ; Wat'rington's Garden Companion. 


AQUA TINTA.— A species of etching on 
o<jpper, producing an elfect resembling a 
<lrawing in Indian ink. It is pertbrmed by 
sifting powdered asplialtum or lac resin on 
the plate, previously slightly greased, and 
after shaking otf the loose pow'der, gently 
heating it over a chaAng dish ; on cooling, 
the lights are covered with turpentine var- 
tiisli, coloured with lampblack, by means of 
a hair pencil ; and a rim of wax being placed ! 
round the plate, a mixture of aquafortis and 
water is then poured on it, and allowed to 
remain for Ave or six minutes, when it is 
I)Qured off, tlie plate dried, and recourse had 
to the pencil as oefore. The process of stop- 
ping and etching is related again and again 
until the darkest shudes are produced. 

ARBITRATION is the submission of 
matters in diflTerence between parties to the 
decision or arbitrament of other persons. 
An arbitration clause ahvays forms part of 
properly prepared partnership articles, and 
is to the effect that any diAerence between 
the partners shall be referred to the arbitra- 
uon of two indifferent persons, one to be 


named by each partner, and an umpire to be 
named by such two arbitrators in case they 
differ ; and that the decision of the arbitra- 
tors or umpire, as the case may be, shall be 
binding and conclusive on aU parties. It is 
essential that a submission to arbitration 
should be by some legal instrument under 
the seal of the parties to be bound thereby, 
aud should contain a clause that it be made 
a rule ot one of the courts of law at West- 
minster ; but where such instrument is not 
in existence at the time of tlie difference 
arising, the more economical mode is for 
one of the parties, by mutual con. scut, to 
give a writ against the other, wdiereupon a 
judge’s order is drawn up referring all mat- 
ters in difference to a gentlenuiii named. 
Where the arbitrators are not in the legal 
profession, they should be at liberty to 
employ a solicitor to advise them, and 
to prepare the award, as many references 
have failed in eflect for want or prttper 
precautions being taken to bind tlie par- 
ties to fulAl the decision of tlie arbitra tors or 
umpire after all the trouble and expense 
of a reference has been gone through. In- 
dictments for assaults, nuisances, &c., may 
be referred by leave of the Court where they 
are depending ; but without such permissiett 
indictments cannot be preferred. For arbi- 
tration of disputes between masters, la- 
bourers, and servants, see Servants. 

ARBUTUS is an evergreen siiriib, with 
Aowers sliuped like the strawberry. I'here 
are two species, one being hardy aud the 
other demanding some little protection. 
For the common kind the ordinary garden 
soil is suitable, but for the more delicate 
class, greenhouse culture is necessary, and a 
soil composed of equal parts of rich loam 
and peat. They are propagated by seeds or 
layers, but sowing is most generally adopted 
as being productive of the better sort of 
plants. 

ARCHERY is a sport, but little practised 
in England at the present day ; but is never- 
theless to be commended as a healthgiving 
jmstime, and one that affords a harmless 
and pleasurable excitement. In this sport 
the size of the target to be aimed at, and 
the distance for sliootiug, are regulated by a 
variety of circumstances; the field distance 
for beginners is generally one hundred feet, 
with a circular mark four feet in diameter. 
In the act ol siiooting with the bow the 
whole muscles of the body are called into 
play, aud it is particularly necessary tluit 
the legs should be planted Armly on the 
ground, otherwise tlie body will be thrown 
off its equilibrium, and tlie aim destroyed. 
In sending the arrow ftom the boiv the 
string should be quickly loosened, but with- 
out a jerk or Jar, nor shoiid the hand or 
elbow be either elevated or depressed, for 
the slightest derangement in the delive^ of 
the arrow w'eakens its aim, and a deviitiion 
of a quarter of an inch while in the hand 
causes it to fall a hundred feet wide of the 
mark. Die archer should study the wind so 
as to make allowances for ttic various cur- 
rents ol air, the Aight of the arrow being as 
a matter of course materially exnediteu or 
impeded by the state of the atmosphere. 
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Bowt ftre of difl*orent degrees of strength, 
the etandnrd f'or a man being hlty-rour 
pounds ; the distance of the string from the 
centre should not in a bow five feet long 
exceed live inches, and in the longest bow 
not more than six inches, nor less tluin live 
and a half. The best description of woods 
for arrows ore deal and ash for light, and 
lime lor lieavy shafts. Arrows should be 
selected according to the strength and size 
of the bow ; for bows of live feet, twenty- 
four-inoh arrows are used; live feet nine 
inches, twenty-seven -inch arrows ; and for 
six feet, IVom twenty-elglit to thirty inches. 
The arrows that arc tlilcke.st directly under 
the feathers and taper gradually to the pile 
carry the furthest. Tiie nock of the arrow 
should adjust itself closely to the string 
without requiring force to lix it. liooks: 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports; Walker's 
Manly Exercises; Hansard^ s Hook of Archery; 
Hastings' JiritUth Archer ; Archer's Guide. 

ARCHITECT. — Tlie education for this 

f >rofessiou consists in a pupil being articled 
br a period of four or live years to some archi- 
tect wlio is in practice. The premiums vary 
from £14)U to £S0(); and the outlit, which 
chiedy consists of drawing instruments, &o., 
costa only a few pounds. Tl>e great aim of 
an architect pupil is for him to become a 
finished and expert draughtsman, and a 
quick and correct arithmeticmii. The edu- 
cation of the pupil Is greatly benefited by a 
visit to Rome and Greece, where he may 
have an opportunity of studying the prin- 
ciples of his art IVom the purest models, but 
this should be done under the guidance and 
instruction of an experienced person, other- 
wise he may derive more detriment than 
advancement from his journey. Students 
in architecture are admitted to the privi- 
leges of the Royal Academy, by which they 
have free aooess to the schools for a period 
of ten years, and may attend the lectures 

f lveii by the professors. There is also an 
ustitute of Britlsli Architects, for which a 
person is eligible to become an associate 
alter he has studied seven years. 

The total expense of education for an 
architect, including living, instruments, 
books, &c., will not cost far short of £looo. 
The progress in the profession is slow unless 
expedited by some extraordinary accident ; 
but when once established, it yields a fair 
income, and confbrs a good standing in 
society. 

Books: HaskolVs Architects* Guide; WigM- 
teick's Hints to Young ArdiiteeU ; GwiU's Elements; 
Donaldson's Maxims and Theorems; Pugin's 
Ancient and Modem Architecture ; Brook's CUy^ 
Toten, and Country Architecture; Richardson's 
Designi; Stuart's Dictionary; Guilt's Encyeto- 
pedia; Rickman's Styles; Bartholomew's Specifi* 
cations; /ntsoocTs Studies; Buskin's Exctmples of 
Arcfdk^ure; Seven Damps of Architecture ; and 
Lectures. 

AREOMETER.— 'All liquids, though pos- 
sessing equal bulk, have not the same specific 
gravity : for instance, wines, Spirits of wine, 
and ethers are lighter than water, while many 
mineral acids and saline solutions are heavier ; 
3t is therefore possUile to determine whether 
by adulteration or other means the due pro- 


portions of any liquors have been altered t 
and to ascertain that point recourse is ha^ 
to the areometer. This instrument consists 
of a glass tube, terminating with a bull> 
containing mercury, and is marked at in- 
tervals with graduated figures, representing 
degrees. When this instrument, tlierefore, 
is plunged into tlie liquid, it will sink or 
float in proportion to the increase or decrease 
of the density. Thus in distilled water, or 
in pure alcohol, the areometer will invariably 
sink to a certain deptli ; but upon adding 
water to the alcohol ur alcohol to the water, 
the degree indicated will undergo a cliange 
proportionate to the amount of the forel^ 
liquid that hu.s been introduced. 

ARGAND LAMP.— This lamp is so con- 
structed that the wick, and consequently the 
flame, assume the form of a hollow cylinder; 
through this a current of air is made to 
ascend, so that a free supply of oxygen is 
communicated to the interior as Xvcll as the 
exterior of the flame. By this means a 
more perfect combustion and a greater 
brilliancy of light is ensured than can be 
obtained by the usual means; and this 
object is further assisted by chimney glasses 
which coniine the current of air round the 
wick, and l)y producing an upward current 
I causes the flame to rise higli above the wick, 
llie invention takes its name from Argaud, 
u native of Geneva.— See Lamias. 

ARITHMETIC.— The science of numbers, 
or that part of mathematics which is (xm- 
cerned with the properties of numbers. 
Every number is, properly speaking, only » 
ratio or relation, thus : the number 4 e.x- 
presses the ratio which one magnitude has 
to another smaller than itself; wliile, on tlie- 
other hand, ^ expresses the ratio of one 
magnitude to another greater than itself. 
Having distinguished the numbers or rela- 
tions of magnitudes which we have conceived 
in our minds by particular signs, arithmetic 
becomes the art of combining these relations 
with one another. Hence the four operations 
—addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division, include the whole science ; and 
although for facilitating commercial and 
other calculations many other rules have 
been invented, still they are all primarily 
based upon these four principal rules. — tiee- 
Calculation, Decimals, Fkactions, 
Practice, Rule op Three, &c. 

Books: Darby's Practical Arithmetic; IlindhS 
Principles of Arithmetic; Wright's Self Jnsirttc^ 
Uon; Bonnycastle's System; Taylor's Usei’** 
Arithmetic; Felton's Mental Arithmetic ; Laurie 
Mercantile Arithmetic. 

ARM, BROKEN.— Broken bones or frac- 
tures are usually divided into two kinds, 
the simple and compound fracture. A simple 
fracture is where the bone alone is broken 
without any iiijury to the skin and sur- 
rounding parts. The term compound fracture 
implies not only a broken bone, but con- 
siacrabie external laceration of cuticle, 
muscles, and probably arteries. A third 
condition of fracture sometimes presents 
itself where, in addition to the last form, 
the bone has been crushed or splhitored into 
several pieces ; this form of accident is oall4^ 
a compound comnmui^ '^racture. Agoba; 
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Bimple fracture may be of two kinds, either 
tranaverse where the bone is broken directly 
tlirough its centre, or oblique where the 
bone ia aa it were splintered obliquely in the 
direction of its length. As a general rule, 
there is very little displacement of parts 
when the fracture is transverse; while 
.n the oblique, from the eontrary action ol 
opposing muscles on the broken ends of the 
bone, there is at once shortening ol the limb, 
displacement, and disfigurement. 

Ine arm by anatomists is divided into two 
portions, the arm proper or brachius, that 
portion extending from the shoulder to 
the elbow, and the forearm or cubit, the 
extent from the elbow to the wrist. 

'J’fiE Arm Proper.- -The bone of the arm 
or humenw may be broken in any portion 
of its length ; though the parts where frac- 
tures most frequently occur are about four 
inches below the top of the shoulder, about 
the centre of the bone; and, lastly, about 
three inches above the condyles, or those 
sharp projections that define the elbow. 
Treattmnt . — When the fracture of the bone 
of the arm is transverse, there is seldom 
any shortening or disfigurement; and the 
injury is only known by the pain, loss of 
power, and grating noise made by the edges 
of the bone as it is moved about for exami- 
nation; consequently little trouble is ex- 
perienced in pliicing the two ends of the bone 
In exact apposition. When, however, the frac- 
ture is oblique, the bones frequently overlap, 
and some care and skill is required to place 
them again in their natural position. To effect 
this the patient must be seated, and one 
person grasping the arm with both hands 
above the fracture and keeping the limb 
firm, another must take hold of the arm 
above the elbow with his Uft, and bending 
the patient's tore-arm with his right hand, 
gradually extend or stretch the extremity 
till the edges ot the bone are brought down 
to their natural position. Two pads, or long 
narrow bags, loosely filled with wool or 



chaff, and a little longer thin the eplhits, 
are to be placed, one on the inner and the 
other on the outer slt^ of the am, and 
the splints applied over them; two or 
three ligatures m broad tape are then to be 
passed over all and tied with tolerable 
tightness ; the fore-am is then to be bent 
$1 


and supported on the breast by a handker- 
chief passed over the neck ana spread out 
into a sling, as represented by i. A 
bandage is next to be passed once or twice 
round the chest and over the splints to kt>ep 
the arm in steady repose by the side ; and 
the bone is then left to tlie process oi' re- 
union and ossification. Lastly, the bandages 
should be frequently wetted with an evapo- 
rating lotion to soothe and allay iufianuua- 
tlon. 

The FoBE-ARM.—Fractures may oectn- in 
either one or both of the bones that con- 
stitute the fore-arm or enbit, and at any 
part of the length of dther, though most 
frequently occurring in their centres. The 
larger bone or radius being more exposed to 
blows, accidents, and shock from falls on the 
liand and from lying on the outer or thurnl> 
side of the arm, is more liable to be broken 



than its smaller and inner companion, the 
ulna. Fractures of the fore-arm are most 
frequently transverse, and except from the 
pain and immovability of the limb, present 
no particular feature of accident. When, 
however, the fracture is oblique, tlie dis- 
placement is sometimes consideralrfe, and’ 
the shortening very evident. Treatment . — 
Although, generally speaking, fractures are 
injuries that cannot oe safely entrusted to 
non-professional persons, yet as fractures 
of the fore-arm sometimes occur in situa- 
tions where no surgeon is at hand, and as 
none are easier to reduce, with the following 
precaution observed, the most unskilfuPmay 
effect the setting of the limb with safety. 
The circumstance to be remembered is, that 
in fracture of either or both of the bones of 
the forearm, the limb is to be placed half 
way between pronation and sujnnation; that is, 
narrowise with the thumb uppermost Jiy this 
means both bones are placed in their natural 
position, one directly over the other. The 
arm is always to he set in this situation ; 
for if plaoea in any other, the bones will 
unite twisted, and the proper action of the 
forearm destroyed. Extension is to liemade 
in the same manner as for fracture of the ann 
or humerus. An assistant is to grasp the el- 
bow, and keying the arm steady, is carefully 
to extend or pull it, while another taking the 
hand and keeping the thumb uppermost, 
gradually pulls tne limb towards faii&t Lt 
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the operator, or a third perBon, adjusts the 
ends of the broken bone to their place with 
his tinkers. Fads are then applied to either 
side of the arm, sufficiently long- to reach 
f^om elbow to wrist, the splints placed on 
them, and the whole secured by a series of 
tape ligatures or strings ; the arm is then to 
be bent, and with the thumb side uppermost, 
the limb suspended by a sling, as shown by 
fig. 2. See Fracture. 

AK31S, COATS OF.— Honourable badges 
of more importance formerly than at the 
present day, but a knowledge of and a slight 
acquaintance with which is now generally 
admitted to be necessary, not only as part 
of a polite education, but as a key to Dio- 
graphy and history. The existence of coats 
of arms may doubtless be traced to a very 
remote antiquity ; but the laws by which 
they are regulated, and the nomenclature of 
tlie science of heraldry, as we find it at pre- 
sent, date no further back than the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. The 
most obvious reason lor the adoption of 
coats of arms is to be found in the wars of 
the Crusades, when some badge or distinctive 
mark became absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent the respective combatants from turning 
their swords upon each other. The earliest 
roll of arms is of the time of Henry III., 
and the first-known book written upon the 
subject is dated 1300. 

Arms are thus classified:—!. Arms of 
Dominion-— M the Royal Arms of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; 2. Of FivteiMi'on— where 
the bearer claims or pretends to something 
not actually in his possession ; S. Of Com- 
munity— Vi9> those of universities, dioceses, or 
the like; 4. Of where the bearer 

sets up of his own proper right and motion 
any addition to his coat of arms ; 5. Of 
Patronoigo—B.% of governors of provinces, 
patrons of benefices, &c. ; 6. Of ^Succession — 
borne by the heritors of estates either by 
will, entail, or donation; 7. Of AUiance; 
8. Of Adoption,’ 9. Of Concession; 10. Paternal 
and hereditary. 

The first thing to* be noticed about a coat 
of arms is the shield, escutcheon, or banner 
—the name of shield being the one most gene- 
rally adopted— the form of which is arbitrary, 
but the parts or points of which are thus dis- 
posed ;— 



libe upper half, occupied by the letters 
A B C D, is called the The lower 
tudf is termed the base. 

The point A is the dexter chief point. 

„ B is the precise middle chief, 
w O is the sinister chief. 

M D is the honour point. 

H E is the fess point 
, F is the nombril or navel 


The point G is the dexter base point. 

„ II is the middle base point. 

„ I is the sinister base point. 

These various terms of chief, fess, and others 
to be mentioned, namely, the pale, the bend, 
the chevron, icc., are so many Imes or bands 
which cut the shield in a variety of ways 
^nd are readily distinguishable when once 
attentively considered. 

The colours on a coat of arms are of great 
importance; and where, as in the case of 
coats engraved upon metals or sculpture, 
the presentation of actual colours isi nad- 
mlssiblc, certain dots or lines variously dis- 
posed, stand for them. These colours or 
their corresponding signs are as follows 



(2) Argent or sil- 
ver (white), tli« 
shield quite plain. 

(3) Or, gold, shown 
by a dotted shield. 

(4) (red), ver- 
tical lines. 

(5.) Azure (blue), 
horizontal lines. 

(6) Sable (black), 
lines cross-hntclied 
at right angles. 

(7) Vert (green), 
lines from the right 
upper corner to the 
left; lower one. 


(8) Purpure (pur 
pie), lines the re- 
verse of the above. 

(9) Teraie (or or- 
ange). Thus. 

(10) Murrey (San- 
guine or blood-red). 

Besides the metals 
or colours are furs. 
These are : — 

(11) Ermine, black 
toils on a white 
ground. 

(12) Ermines, W’hite 
tails on a black 
ground. 


(13) field 
gold, tails black. 

(14) Pean, field 
black, tails or 
(gold). 


(16) Vair, several 
rows of cup-like 
figures reversed. 

(16) Counter-vair, 
difibring from the 
former by the cups 
being base to bast 
and point to point. 

(17) Potent. 

(18) Comter-poient 
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The last four Ihrs are always understood 
to be aztH’e and arffent (blue and white) 
unless it is otherwise expressed. 

Shields are distinguishable by their charges 
or the iigures expressed upon tliem. lliese 
may be simply aivisions or subdivisions of 
the field in the plainest manner; but the 
ways in which the lines are disposed are — 

1. By a horizontal 
line, parting off the 
upper third of the 
shield or c/uV/. (19) 

2. By a third part 
parted off perpen- 
dicularly and called 
a pale. (20) 

3. By a tliird por- 
tion ibrrned by two 
diagonal lines drawn 
from the right or 
dexter chief point to 
the left or sinister 
base point, and 
termed a bend. (21) 

(A bend sinUtter is 
a similar partition 
drawn from the left 
upper corner to the 

right base point.) 

4. By a third portion parted off beltwise 
exactly through the centre of the shield, 
called a/c'M. (22) 

(A bar is similarly formed, but is only one- 
fifth of the shidd in depth.) 

6. By an angular partition, called a c7iei>- 


t. By a saltier^ or 
figure commonly 
known as St. An- 
drew’s Cross. (26) 

8. By a w^ge- 
shaped figure called 
SLpile. (26) 

9. By an inner 
frame or shield 
placed upon tlie 
first called an orle. 
(2T) 

10. By./fa«cftM. (28) 

11. By a lozenge, or 
a figure like the dia- 
mond upon playing 
cards. (29) 

12. By the rustre, 
which resembles 
the lozenge, but is 

pierced or voided, as in fig. 30. 

There are other divisions of the shield, 
but the foregoing are the fhndamental ones. 
They are all subject to a variation as to their 
outer or inner edges, or both; and these 
ixiges are named as follows 




6. By a cross. (24^ 

ZS 96 




Wavy 

Engrailed 

Inveoted 

Nebuly 

£3 





Embattled 

Indented 

Raguly 

Dauncetty 
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Thus, in speaking of a shield which is 
charged with a chief or pale of another 
colour, we must say a cMef (or a pale) noavg 
(or embattled), or gules or azure, as the case 
may be. 

Differences are marks superinduced upon 
shields for distinction sake, as thus : — 

A label or file denotes the shield of an eldest 
son or heir. (32) A crescent denotes the shield 
of the second son (33) 



The shield of the third son is distin- 
guished by a five-pointed figure called a 
mullet. (34) That of the fourth by a 
martlet. (36) 



That of the fifth by an annulet. (36) The 
sixth by n fleur-de-lis. (37) 



The seventh by a roie. (38) The eighth by 
a cross moline. (39) 
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Die ninth by a double qua/rter-foil. (40) 
40 



By the term chnrfje is to be understoorl 
nny figure whatever described upon the field 
of’ the cacutchcon or shield. 

The crest is the object surmounting the 
shield, sometimes attacluni to a helmet, at 
others simply resting upon a wreath. 

Supporters are generally animals real or 
fanciful, placed at either or both sides of 
the shield. They are not of very ancient 
origin, Henry VI 11. being the first English 
monarch wlio assumed them. 

Mottoes are supposed to derive their origin 
from the old war-cries ol the feudal times. 
They may be indifferently in any language, 
and are inscribed upon a ribbon which forms 
a base or rest for the shield and supporter. — 
See Ukraldry. 

ARMY. — Appointments in the higher 
grades of tliis profession are, generally 
speaking, obtainable by }3urohase, and con- 
He(iucutly it is an occupation that is princi- 
pally confined to the sons of the upper aiwl 
richer classes. In addition to the first ex- 
pense thus incurred, it is well known that it 
IS almost imjtossible for an officer to main- 
tain himself from the pay that he receives, 
and as u matterof necessity he must possess 
other means independent of his professional 
remuneration. It is certain, then, that the 
profession of arms is one wliich persons of 
limited means are d(*barred from embracing. 
1'he established prices for commissions in 
the army are. as follows : - 
Life Guards . . . .Lieutenant . . ^1785 


Foot Guards 


Life Guards . . . Lieutenant . . ^1785 
„ . . Ck)rnct . . . 1260 

Horse Guards . . Lieutenant . . lono 
„ . . (hornet . . , 1200 

Dragoons .... lieutenant . . 1190 

„ ... Cornet . . . 840 

FootGuards . • 

\ Ell sign (with rankV , 

’* * • as Lieutenant) . / 

Regular Infantry . 1st Lieutenant . 700 

Regiments ... 2d do 600 

„ ... Ensign .... 450 

Tlicse commissions permanently retain 
their value, so that an officer wishing to sell 
out may obtain the same amount for his 
commission as he gave for it. 

Fromotion may also he purchased by tJie 
payment of the aiflerence m value between 
the inferior and superior rank. It must be 
borne in mind, however, tliat although these 
large amounts arc paid for commissions, it 
does not ensure immediate appointment ; the 
names of candidates are, as a rule, upon the 
list fpr years, and it requires influence to 
hasten any particular preferment. 

Commissions, cither with or witliout pur- 
chase, are obtained by nomination, or by 
vpassing through the course at the Military j 


College at Sandhurst. After a cadet has 
pursued his studies for a certain period at 
this establishment, he undergoes an exami- 
nation, embracing liistory, geography, arith- 
metic, fortification, and one of the three 
Eui’opean languages at his discretion. The 
expenses of education at Soudhurst College 
are ; for the sons'of officers in the army under 
the rank of field officers, £40 per annum; 
for the sons of regimental officers, £50 ; for 
the sons of colonels and lieutenant-colonels, 
£ 70 ; and lor the sons of general officers, 
£80. The sons of naval officers of equal rank 
are also admissible upon the same terms. 

No person is eligible to acommission until 
the age of sixteen ; application must be 
made by letter to the military secretary of 
the Horse Guards, accompanied by recom- 
mendations certifying the eligibility of the 
candidate with respect to education, con- 
nections, and bodily health. 

When a subaltern first joins the army, he 
undergoes a drilling from the sergeant-major 
aud adjutant until he has acquired a military 
bearing, and an insight into his duties; and 
when reported lit for duty, is permanently 
posted. 

Fromotion without purchase is extremely 
slow, except in the time of war, and this 
ta.rcline.s8 is nat urall j' t ho result of the number 
of superior offiw*rs being wholly dispro- 
portionate to tliat of the inferior grades. 


lowing rate per day:'— 





Cavalry. 

Infantry. 


£ 8. 

d. 

£ 8. d. 

Lieut. -Colonel 

1 3 

0 

0 17 0 

Major . 

0 19 

3 

0 16 0 

Captain . 

0 14 

7 

0 11 7 

Do. with Brevet 



0 13 7 

lieutenant 

0’9* 

0 

0 C 6 

1)0. after 7 years’ 




service 



0 7 6 

C)ornet . 

0 *8 

0 



Officers' are entitled to lialf-jiay, which is an 
allowance made when their services are dis- 
pensed with for a time, and a species of re- 
taining fee for securing their services for 
future need. This allowance beiiomes for- 
feited if the officer engages in any occupation 
wdiich prevents him from taking arms in the 
event of his being again called upon. 

The moral and physical qualifications for 
an officer are a power to resist disease, and 
endure fatigue, energy not easily daunted, a 
dieerful disposition, and the power of adapt- 
ing himself to every situation and circum- 
stance. During the varied and bustling life 
of n soldier, each and every one of these 
qualifications will be called into requisition, 
and considerably tend to diminish the dis- 
agreeable phases of a necessarily unsettled 
life. Independently of Her Majesty’s Ser- 
vice, a large body of officers are employed by 
the East Itulia Company^ the appointments 
to which are by cadetships, and either witli 
or without military education. A candidate 
is not eligible for this service until he has 
attained the age of sixteen, unless he shall 
have been for the space of one year at least 
a commissioned officer in Her Majesty’s 
Service, or in tlie Militia or fencible 001 pe 
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wljisn called into actual service, or in the 
Itoyal Artillery. Candidates previously to 
adunssion as cadets are examined iu English 
dictation, mathematics, history, geography, 
fortitication, and drawing. Testimouiais 
must also be produced of good moral conduct 
during the two years previously. Although 
the ofiicera of the East India Company’s 
Service are disqualified for taking rank 
except ill that part of the empire they serve, 
they liave retisoa to congratulate tliemselves 
«pon occupying a much better position than 
the otliccrs of Her Majesty’s Service, for in 
addition to their pay being much larger, 
their jiroiuot ion is more certain and rapid, 
the opportunitie.s of employment more 
numerous, ami the pension more liberal. 

A great deal of the patronage of the East 
India (’oinpany is vested, as a matter of 
'Course, in the Court of Hirectors ; but a son 
of a retired or deceased company’s ollicer is 
regarded as possessing peculiar claims for 
«election. 

iiooks : CamphdVs liritish Army it d'iwt, 
Abe.; Griffith's Artillerists* Manual; liisniark's 
Cavalry Tactics; Gunoood's Wellington lm~ 
fHitches ; JJodge's Catechism of Fot'tifcaiion ; 
Fasley's Elementary Fortf/icatton ; Muller’s Ele- 
ments of Fortifkation ; Htocqmhr’s Catechism of 
Field Fortification ; MalroH’s Treatise on Fcrma- 
9ie.nt and Field Fortification; Speartrain's JJritidi 
<iunner; Lewis’s Jnfunlry Drill Manual; Rin- 
nott’s Light Infantry Manual; Sumso's Infaniry 
Movements ; Montmorency's Lance Exercises • 
J*atmer'$ Line Movements ; Scott's Mditary Code.; 
Hum's Military Dictionary; Martin’s Guide to 
Military Examination; Samuel's Military Law ; 
Malroti's Military Flan Drawing ; Dordku's 
Military Position ; Ney's Military Studies; Md- 
<heWs Miluat'y Tactics ; Stocqmler's Offeers' 
Duties : Malcolm’s Instructions to Officers. 

AllNO'lT’S STOVE is a close fireplace, 
invented by Dr. Arnott with a view to 
economy in both fuel and heat. The stove 
. oorisists of an exterior iron case, lined witli 
lireclay : the fuel is burned in a box or vessel 
within tlie case ; there is one opening in the 
^ outer case to a<lmit fuel, aiiotlicr to remove 
aslics, and a third at which a flue may be 
• fixed to carry oft’ the products of combins- 
tion. 'i’hese apertures being closed, air is 
admitted by a very small opening near the 
-i Icvtd of the burning fuel, and this closes by 
•' a self-acting valve. When the fire is too 
A fierce, flic valve refuses to admit any more 
air until the heat becomes subdued; but 
under av^crage circumstances, the valve ad- 
mits only a steady stream of air. By this 
process tlie heat of the apartment is regu- 
lated, and the wasteful consumption of fuel 
is rendered a matter of impossibility. — See 
diiMNiKS, Euuis, Grates, Stoves, &c. 

A K( >MAT1C CON FECTJ ON. — Nutmeg, 
emnamoii, and saflron, each two ounces ; 
cloves one ounce, cardamoms half an ounce, 
prepared chalk one pound, white sugar tw'O 
pounds. Rub the dry ingredients together 
into a very fine powder, and keep them in a 
well stopped bottle. When the confection is 
tu be used, to eacli ounce of the powder add 
two fluid drachms of water, and mix all 
the ingredients together until they are 
tttofou^ly incorporated. 
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ilir Nutmeg, 202 . ; cinnamon, 2uz. ; saf* 
froii, 2oz. ; cloves, loz. ; cardamoms, 4oz. ; 
prepared clialk, lib. ; white sugar, 2lbs. Pro- 
jtortion: iK)wder, loz. ; water, 2 drachms. 

AROMATIC M1XTURK.-Mix two 
drachms of aromatic conteotiou with two 
drachms of compound tincture of curda- 
nioins, and cightouncos of pepjierniint water. 
Doste, from one ounce to one and a half. Esc, 
in flatulence, cholic, and spasms ol’tlie bowels. 

AliDMATJC TINCTURE. -Mix bruised 
cinnanioii, cardamom sei.‘(1s, and bruised 
white ginger, one ounce eiudi, with two 
drachms of long pepper, and a quaiT of 
s])irit8. Infuse for a fortnight in a warm, 
<iry place, and strain. Dose, two teiisptxnifn is 
in a glass of weak wine and Avatcr. Esc, ns 
a re.storative lor debility, laugour, and de- 
pression. 

AROMATIC VINEGAR.— Mix aoeticncid 
one iioutid, oil of cloves one and a half 
drachms oil of rosemary one drachm, oils of 
bergamot, cinnamon, pimento, and lavender, 
each half a drachm; neroii twenty drops, 
camphor two and a half ounces, rt'ctiluai 
spirit two fluid ounces. Or the following lor 
extcniiwiraiieous purposes : acetate ol potash 
one drachm, oil of vitriol twenty drops, oils 
of lemon and cloves, of each three drops. 
Use, as a refreshing perfume for laintiiiss, 
&c. Caution., it is highly corrosive, and there- 
fore should be kept from coming iu contact 
with the skin and clothes. 

ARO.MATICvS.— This term incIurUis cer- 
tain drugs or spices possessed of consiilersible 
warmth^ and a strong aroma used in uiedt- 
ciiie to impart an agreeable flavour to mix- 
tures or lotions ; but though generally used 
as mere condiments, or as vehicles for un- 
savoury physic, aromatics are frequently 
employed from their stimulating and anti- 
spasmodic properties in combination Avith 
other articles as carminatives.— 84*0 Cau- 

MINATIVES. 

ARRACK is the Indian name given to all 
spiritous liquor, but chiefly to that Avhich is 
distilled from rice, and a vegetable juice from 
the cocoa tree called toddy. Arrack is but 
little known in England, and is seldom usikI 
except occasionally to flavour imnch, and 
other compounds. 

ARRACK, 3locK.— Mix three gallons of 
rum, half an ounce of flowers of benzoin, 
quarter of an ounce of balsam oftolu, quarter 
of un ounce of pineapple juice ; let them 
stand fur a mouth, Avitli occasional stirring, 

1 then rack. 

ARRANGEMENT WITH CREDI'I'ORS 
is the mode by Avhich a debtor extricates 
himself from pecuniary embarrassment, 
Avilliout the interference of the Courts of 
Bankruptcy or Insolvent l>ebtor8. A debtor 
finding liiinself in the position of being un- 
able .♦<) meet his engagements, but lielievirig 
that f time be given him by his creditors 
he will be able ultimately to satisfy their 
demands, should call his credifor.s together, 
and take their advice as to the best course 
for him to pursue. lb conduct tins proceed- 
ing successfully a little judgment and tact 
are re<juired : and. in the first place. »lie 
debtor should avail liimseif of the aorvieea 
of a r^pectable solicitor^ who it both able 
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and willing to assist him pertonally in the 
matter. Thus provided, he should wait upon 
his creditors, and acquaint thorn with the 
state of his aifairs ; and having so done, a 
meeting should be called and a proposal laid 
before them, show ing how tlieir claims may 
be coTtipromised or liquidated with the 
greatest advantage to themselves. Alter 
the circular calling the meeting has been 
despatched, it would be as well that the 
debtor should again wait in person upon 
those creditors favourable to an arrange- 
ment, and urge their attendance. 'Jlie law 
has made provision against unreasonable 
opposition to such a ctmrse, by declaring that 
a deed of arrangement executed by 6-7ths 
in number and value of the creditors is 
(under certain conditions) binding uiKm the 
whole. 'I'he mode of payment is generally 
by instalments, at stated intervals. 

Another method of arrangement is for the 
debtor to be empowered to wind up his 
affairs, under the superintendence and con- 
trol of tw’o or more of his largest or most 
influential creditors, and, as his estate is 
realized, to declare dividends from time to 
time until the produce thereof, up to the 
eriodof his stopping payment, has been ex- 
austed. By this means the debtor is enabled 
to carry on his business as heretofore; all 
transactions subseouent to the suspension 
of payment being kept distinct and sepa- 
rate, and wholly free from any claim bjr 
previous creditors. Should the debtor fail 
to persuade tlie creditors to allow him to 
wind up his affairs under citlier of the.se 
arrangements, he ought then to propose to 
place his affairs in the hands of trustees, by 
wlmm tile estate should be got in, and 
divided amongst the creditors. 

A third arrangement is that wdiich is con- 
ducted under the control of the Court of 
Bankruptcy. These proceedings are com- 
menced by the debtor himself petitioning 
the Court for protection. But in order to do 
this successfhlly, he must have immediate 
assets to the value of £200 and upwards, 
and deposit a sum of not less than .i£l0, and 
not exceeding Je30, for expenses. The pro- 
tection having been granted, an ofheial 
assignee is appointed, under whose super- 
vision the arrangement is carried out. 
3fatters are then conducted by private 
meetings of the creditors ; and the terms of 
compromise having been agreed iiiwm, the 
estate of the petitioning trader vests in the 
official assignee, who accounts to the Court 
once in every six months for all monies 
and effects appertaining to the estate. 
When tlie arrangement is carried into eflect, 
the petitioning trader receives a certificate 
that is equally as operative as one received 
under the ordinary bankruptcy proceedings, 
llic advantages derivable from private ar- 
rangement with creditors, in addition to the 
savmg of expense and the avoidance of 
exposure, is, that a person is permitted to 
conduct his affairs undisturbed, and without 
any material detriment to his prospects or 
position. It should be borne in mind that 
the success of an arrangement with creditors 
depends in a great measure upon tlie debtor 
himaftif. He must not only be able to con- 


vince his creditors of his integrity and good 
faith, but must also submit such a clear 
statement of his affairs as will carry out by 
facts and figures the rcprescutations and 
proposals made. 

AKKEST.— An arrest Is the taking into 
custody the defendant’s person for a debt or 
damage during the progress of a suit. The 
debt or damage must be for £20 or upwards, 
and the plnintifi' must show a reasonable 
presumption for believing that the defendant 
means to go abroad promptly, and to reside 
abroad. An arrest may be made at any 
hour even of the night, but not on a Sunday. 
An officer may not break open an outer 
door of the defendant’s own dwellitighoiise, 
but after admission to the house he may an 
inner door. In the house of a stranger, 
after demand of admission and refusal, an 
officer break open even an outer door. 

ARROWROOT is a farinaceous substance 
obtained Iroin the grateni root of an East 
and West Indian plant, maranta ayundinacea, 
and its name originates through being con- 
founded with another root ' used by the 
Indians ns an antidote against poisoned 
arrows. The properties of arrowroot consist in 
being an easily digestible and soothing food, 
and is thus adapted for children, invalids, 
and w'eak stomachs generally. It should 
not, how'cvcr, be persisted in as a diet for 
any length of time, as it is destitute of the 
nitrogenous elements of nutrition, and con- 
sequently docs not possess sufliclent stay or 
support for the stomach, ft should also be 
observed that, except in inflammatory dis- 
eases, a little brandy sliould be mixed with 
this food in order to correct the acidity 
which it is liable to create in the stomach. 
The adulteration of arrowroot in, perhaps, more 
extensive than in any other article, owing to 
the ease with which it may be imitated, and 
the difficulty of detection. 'I'his, however, 
applies to that casual glance w'liicii persons 
are generally content w ith giving w’lien pur- 
chasing articles of food, for upon a close in- 
spection, and the exercise of discriminatory 
powers, the mock arrowroot is easily dis- 
tinguished from the true. GenuiJie arrowroot 
is of a dull white colour, and when pressed 
in the hand yields a peculiar crackling sound, 
and also retains the impression of tlie fingers ; 
it is perfectly free from either taste or odour, 
and retains these characteristics even wdien 
mixed with boiling w'ater. llie jelly will also 
remain firm and sweet for three or four 
days. Adulterated arrowroot is concocted in a 
variety of w'ays, but chiefly from equal parts 
of potato flour and sago moal. The colour 
is of a clearer white tlian tlie genuine kind, 
it contains glistening particles, feels soft to 
the touch, and has both the flavour and smell 
of itiw potatoes ; when mixed the jelly is 
wanting in firmness, and will turn thin aid 
sour in twelve hours or less. ArrowTOOt 
should never be bought in canisters or 
other packages— firstly, because greater faci- 
lities are thereby offered for adulteration; 
secondly, because arrowroot having no aroma 
does not require to be kept closed; and, 
thirdly, because the price of tin canisters 
or other enclosures adds materially to the 
price of the article. The oliief inducement 
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held out to purchasers In this, as in every tiously. but when administered with certain 
other article of adulterated food, is lownees restrictions, has several valuable medicinal 
of price: it will easily be understood, how- properties. Arsenic is also vaguely said to 
ever, that this is an unwise economy, since i^ossess the property of imparting an tnibon^ 
adulterated arrowroot has properties tiie poiM to tlie ngure, and of bestowing a bloom 
very opposite of the g^eiiuiue, ana instead of to the complexion and a brilliancy to the 
soothing. the stomach, irritates and corrodes eyes. A snort account of circumstances 
it ; tills is the reason why we so frequently recently occurring in connection with this 
hear patients say that they cannot take subject will be neither irrelevant or unim- 
arrowroot, because “ it does not agree with portant. 

them.” Genuine arrowroot may be obtained One of the most extraordinary criminal 
at first-class grocers, and Italian warehouses, trials on record Is that of Madeline Smith, 
ARKOWROOT WITH Milk.— Mix three who was accused of having caused the death 
tablespoonfuls of arrowroot with a little of KmileL’Angelier by the administration of 
water until it has become quite smooth; arsenic. The trial lasted several days, and the 
after standing a quarter of an hour pour off verdict of not proven was returned. In the 
the water, and add the necessary quantity course of the defence the counsel, in order 
of sugar. Then boil a pint of milk, gra- to account for the purchase of arsenic by 
dually pouring it over the arrowroot and the accused, declared that she habitually 
stirring it well, used it as a cosmetic ; and to explain away 

ARROWROOT with Water.— Mix the the presence of arsenic detected In the body 
arrowroot as in the preceding, and add of tlie deceased, raised a theory partially 
boiling water instead of milk in which a believed in, that the eating of arsenic im- 
piece of lemon has been boiled ; add a glass proved and beautified the person. With re- 
of sherry or port wine, sweeten with sugar, gard to the first statement of arsenic in the 
and flavour with nutmeg. cliaractcr of a cosmetic, it was proved by 

ARROW' ROOT UL ANC-MANGE.— Mix actual experiment that if an ounce of arsenic 
a teacupful of arrowroot with a little cold were placed in a basin of water, it would 
milk until quite smooth ; boil a pint of milk sink to tiie bottom and remain nearly intact 
with ten sweet and four bitter almonds that and insoluble, and it could not possibly 
have been blanched and pounded ; stir in impr^nate the water sufficiently to produce 
pow'dered loaf sugar sufficient to sweeten, the effret desired. With regard to the eating 
and after straining pour it gradually upon of arsenic, it was said to be habitually prac- 
the arrowroot, stirring in the meantime; tisedlnseveralpartsof the world, and works 
then boil it up for a few minutes, pour into were rei'erred to, to carry out the hypo- 
a shape, and let it remain till cold. thesis. In Chambers* Edinburgh Journal and 

Arrowroot, teacupful; milk, 1 pint; Jo1m9lon*s Chemistry of Common Li/'e, it is 
almonds, 10 sweet, 4 bitter ; sugar, sufficient, stated that in Lower Austria, Styria, and 
ARROWROOT CREAM.— Mix two table- Hungary, especially among the peasantiy 
spoonf uls of arrowroot with half a pint of and mountaineers, ft was a common practice 
water, let it settle well, and then pour the to eat arsenic for the purpose of producing 
water off; boil two quarts of milk with the a fhlncss and plumpness of the figure, toge- 
pescl of one lemon and a stick of cinnamon, ther with a fresh healthy complexion, and a 
strain it, and pour over the arrowroot, stir- brilliancy of the eye. It was stated that the 
ring continuously till cold, sweeten to taste, arsenic was so taken during several days in 
This is an agreeable addition to fruit tarts or the week, and that the dose was gradually in- 
preserved fruits. creased until as much as four grains had been 

Arrowroot, 2 tablespoonihls ; milk, known to be taken at one time. It was also 
? quarts ; lemon, 1 peel ; cinnamon, l stick ; stated that at Vienna and Frankfort-on- the- 
sugar, sufficient. Maine it was a common practice for coachmen 

ARROWROOT JELLY. — Mix a table- and horse-dealers to administer arsenic to 
spoonful of arrowroot with half a pint of the horses, in order to give a sleekness to their 
water till quite smooth ; boilfor five minutes, appearance and a polish to their coats, 
season with nutmeg and sugar and place it These extraordinary assertions, so utterly 
in a mould or dish to glow cold. This jelly opposed to preconceived notions in con- 
is a specific for simple diarrhoea. nection with arsenic, gave rise to a strong 

ARROWROOT PUDDING. — Mix tw'C controversy among the medical profession ; 
tables](Monfuls of arrowroot in a teacupful and Dr. Inman, who is regarded as an 
of milk, and pour upon it a pint and a naif authority on questions of this nature, under- 
of boiling niilk; add to this when nearly took to meet and rebut the statements made, 
cold the yolks of four eggs well beaten, two He set out by saying that as the poison, in 
ounces of pounded loaf sugar, and two ounces the instances in question, is purchased from 
of butter in small pieces; season with nut- hucksters andpealarB,the probability is, as in 
m^, and bake in a dish for twenty minutes, ail cases where articles are largely consumed 
jgff' Arrowroot, 2 tablespoonfrils ; milk, by the lower classes, that the poison is 
1 bint and a half and teacupful ; eggs, 4 extensively sophisticated by foreign admix- 
yolks ; sugar, 2oz. ; butter, 2oz. ; nutmeg to tures, so that even in so large a dose as four 
season. grains there would be but a small perceutagv 

ARSENIC Is a metal existing under a of arsenious acid. The plump and blooming 
variety of conditions, and extensively used in appearance referred to, he says, are merely 
arts and manufimtares. When It takes the swelling and inflammation, the natural oon- 
torm of arsenious add, or white areeniCy it sequences of the action of the arsenio known 
becomes a deadly poison If taken incau- to every medical man. In refinrenoe to 
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hoi^sesu Ke nsciibcs the sleekness of their 
amMoupanoe to the constant ihlling off of the 
OKI hairs, and the as constant renewal of 
3 ranng ones, arsenic beingapoweiihl depila- 
tory. I>r. Jitman further states that one- 
tenth part of a grain is the limit for safe 
administration i'or an adult, and concludes 
thus : II’ any one feel clispo.sed to try the 
effects of arsenic, let me give them the fol- 
lowing: caution—to use only a preparation 
the real strength of which they know. 
Fowler’s solution contains the l-i2nth of a 
grain in a drop. Very few indeed can bear 
to take five drops three times a day. It is 
best Ixinie on a liill stomacli. It soon pro- 
duces griping, sickne8.s, and purging. Its 
use should be universally suspended every 
alternate fOrtniglit. The dose cannot be 
increased indefinitely or with impunity. 
When once the Ibll dose that can be borne 
is ascertained, it Is better to begin with that, 
and go on diminishing it to the end of the 
fortnight, than to begin with a small dose 
and go on increasing it daily. Lastly, let 
me urge upon all who take this step to moke 
some written memorandum that they have 
done so, lest in case of accident some of 
their friends may be hanged in mistake.” 

A USEN IC, Foisoning by.— The symptoms 
of poisoning by arsenic are pricKiug and 
burning pains in the stomach, heat hi tlie 
mouth, and excoriated lips, violent grlplngs 
in the bowels, succeeded by vomiting and 
purging, unquenchable thirst, pains in the 
region of the heart, great anxiety and col- 
lapsing of the features, twitcliing of the 
muscles, rigors, convulsions, and death. 
The main thing to be achieved is to empty 
the stomach as quickly as possible with the 
stomach-pump or an emetic; for this hitter 
a dose of fifteen or twenty grains of sulphate 
of iisinc, or ton grains of sulphate of copper, 
is the most efftcncious, producing almost 
Instantaneous vomiting, without exciting 
the previous stage of nausea which so fre- 
quently characterises otlier emetics. On 
the other hand, violent emetics are objected 
to, because they increase the irritation caused 
by the poison. With this viexv of the case, 
it is recommended to excite vomiting by 
making the patient drink large quantities of 
warm W'ater, milk, water containing sugar 
or honey, linseed tea, and other mucilaginous 
fluids, the throat in the meantime being 
tickled with the finger or a feather. Ot the 
two modes of treatment, the latter is un- 
doubtedly the most advisable for unpro- 
fessional persona to pursue. Or in the ab- 
sence of ordinary emetics, give a tablespoon- 
fal of mustard seed, or a dessert spoonful of 
powdered mustard made thin witli warm 
water anddrank off immediately. When the 
stontoeh has been emptied^ Itoney, treacle, 
jHourand.water, the whites of eggs 
and mflfc miiid be given in quantity and ire- ! 
quetitly repeated, the object being to involve 
any portielea oi arsenic romaininff, and to 
protect the Cf»at of the stomach from the 
fhrther irritatfon of the poison. These reme- 
dies are suggested, supposing that a medical 
man is momentarily expected, and that ttic 
ofMnration produces tlie desired effect. But 
where mei^l aid is not to be obtained, and 


the sufferer is not relieved by theapplleattosi 
last-named, the sulphate of adne must be 
administered. Arsenic produces its fktalef- 
ects by absorption ; and agreeable with this 
principle, such liquids should he administered 
as are least liable to dissolve the poison in 
the stomach. When the stomach, therefore; 
is emptied of its contents by vomiting, lime- 
water should be drunk. After the imme- 
diate danger lias been overcome, the re^meiv 
of the patient should be carefully attended 
to, in order to restore him as spc'cdily 
possible to convalescence; lor this pur- 
I>o 80 liis diet should chiefly consist of milk, 
gruel, cream, rice, and Ijcveniges of an 
emollient and mucilaginous character. In 
connection with this subjiict, persons should 
be cautious in their use of many articles- 
which have arsenic in their composition; 
thus, for instance, the envelopes wlilcli are 
tinted on tlie inside are dangerous, b(*cause 
arsenic is mixed with the colouring matter,, 
which being frequently brought iii contact 
with the tongue is apt to produce the worst 
I consequences. Arsenfr is extensively used 
' in tlie nrt.t* and for many articles of do- 
mestic manufacture besides giving a tone 
to envelopes; the papering of our rooms 
is so deeply impregnated witli arsenic, 
especially the green colours, that crystals 
of arsenic may be obtained hv>m the air 
of the apartment where these arsenical 
papers are used. It also enters largely 
into the manufacture of candles, to purity 
foul tallow and give the candle Imraness; 
the arsenic consequently given off from the 
combustion, and inhaled into the sy.steni 
in the form of vapour, is often dangerously 
large. Again : arsenic is employed to a 
great extent to colour children’s toys and 
sweetmeats ; and the utmost care should be 
employed in selecting all such articles for 
the use of children. 

The principal medicinal properties of ar- 
senic are those of a tonic and febrifuge 
character, and its dose is fVom 1-I6tli to 
1- 1 oth of a grain taken three times a d-ay. 

ARSON is the wilfully and maliciously 
setting fire to any church, chapel, house, 
warehouse, oflice, burn, hovel, or shed ; any 
stack of grain, bay, straw, wood, turf, or 
coals, wdiether the same shall then lie in the 
possession of the offender, or of any other 
person, with intent thereby to injure or de- 
fraud any person. It is a felony, and the 
offender is liable to be transported for lus^• 
natural life, or for not less than fifteen yean-.'!., 
or to be imprisoned i’or any term n-ot ex- 
ceeding three years, with or without hard 
lab(Hir. or solitary confinement. If the 
offender is under eighteen years of age,du 
addition to any other sentence, he may bo 
publicly or privately whipped, not cxcee^ng 
tliree limes. 

AUTERIES are long; hollow, pulsating 
tubes, consisting of three coats, muscular, 
fibrous, and mucous, which like pipes from a 
reservoir, spring from the heart, and convey 
the blood from that organ to the remotest 
part of the body. Arteries are highly elaetic, 
and admit of conKiderableexpanston and oon- 
tiuction, according to the exigencies of cir- 
cumstance and motion. The great d^eremie 
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iKitTireen an artery and a tein con slats in 
tlie former arisiiitf in lai^e vessels fVom the 
heart; and after atviding and subdividing, 
gradually diminishing in calibre as they re- 
cede ft'om it, till terminating in the Imcst 
lilamcnts on the suri'acc of the body. Veins, 
on the contrary, commence in minute fibres 
or capillaries, and gradually enlarge into 
branciies and trunks as they converge to 
tiie heart, in/o which they all terminate by 
two large vessels. The ne.xt distinguishing 
feature of an artery is its pul.siation, the 
blood being propelled along its tube in jerks, 
exactly synclironous or in rhythm with the 
action of the heait; this peculiarity of the 
artery is perceptible in the smallest and 
most removed ramification, as accurately as 
to time as in the great vessels in imineaiate 
proximity to the heart Lastly, arterie.s an; 
<listinguished by the colour and wanntli of 
the blood they carry; arterial blowl being 
of a bright scarlet, and of a slightly higher 
temperature tlmn venous blood, or the blood 
of veins, wlridi is always of a dark red or 
purple Colour. See Ciuoijlation, IIemor- 
KHtAGK, Pulse, Wounds. 

AKTKSIAN WKLLS are perpendicular 
perforations through which water rises from 
various depths below the surface of the 
soil. The name is derived from Artois, a 
district in Franco. Artesian wells are most 
available for supplying water to houses 
situated in low and level districts, where 
water cannot be obtained from springs or 
wislls of ordinary depth. They may also be 
introduced into fish-ponds, for tlie water 
being of a warm and equal temperature, 
obviate the efl'ects produced by the extreme 
variations of the seasons. 

AUTICHOKK, Culture OF.-Of this 
jilunt the globe shape are considered mo.'»t 
serviceable, and the conical or French as 
I losscssing more flavour. Generally sneaking 
a rtiehokes are produced from July to Novem- 
ber, but, under peculiarly favourable circum- 
stances, they may be produced a month 
earlier or later. Their propagation is by 
young shoots rising in the spring I'rom the 
old plants. These offsets should be taken 
troin the parent plant in March or April, 
according to the progress of the season, and 
separated with as much root as possible. 
Holes fifteen inches in diameter and twelve 
inches deep should then be dug and filled 
with dung, and compost. These holes 
should be made In double rows ; each plant 
four feet asunder, and each row two feet 
apart. Water occasionally, and hoe and 
W'eed the ground between them. When the 
entire crop is taken, the plant should be out 
close to tne ground, so as to allow more 
room for young shoots. Ilut when it is 
desired to encourage the production of the 
large main heads, the lateral slioots are sejm- 
rated when young. For winter dressing the 
large leaves snould be removed in November, 
the earth dug round, and raised close about I 
plant ; and in frosty weather they i 
should be covered with litter a f>^t deep. ; 
These plants require to be well manured 
every twelvemonth .or two years at the 
toimest. They thrive best in a ricS deep 
a(fu ; and a liberal supply of sea- weed 


mingled with the earth is singularly efft* 
cacious in promoting their growth and luxu- 
riance. The artlclmke plant continues pro* 
ductive for four or five years, but at the end 
of that time it begins to degenerate, and 
new plantations are re<]uirca. Artichoke 
bottoms niMy be preserved for whiter by 
blanching tliem iu water and then drying 
them. 

AKTTCHOKK, Usns and rnoPERTiKS 
OF. — ^'fhe uses of the artichoke are lor cook- 
ing purposes, salad, and pickling. Their 
flowers also contain a coagulating milk, 
sometimes used instead of niiniet. The 
promHm of the articlioke are a bitter taste 
and a diuretic tendency. When cooked it is 
agreeable to tlie tiiste, but not very iioorisb- 
ing; it is, however, easy of digestion, and 
less productive of fiutiileiice than many other 
vegetables. 

AKTICIIOICKS A LA BAKIGOULLK.- 
Out several siiinll and tender artichokes into 
j quarters, and throw them into some water 
slightly mixed with vinegar; then melt some 
butter iu a stewpnn, and put in the arti- 
chokes, having first drained them ; fry them 
fill they are of a good colour, then a<ld some 
shred parsley and green onions, salt, jiepper, 
and a handful of bread crumbs; moisten 
with a ladlcfhl of stock, and let them stew 
till the liquid is quite thick ; serve hot. 

AKTICUOKE8 BOILED.- Cut off the 
ends of the leaves, the stalk, and the hard 
leaves underneath ; put them in a kettle 
with boiling water, so as to three parts cover 
them; add'salt, pepper, a bunch of mixed 
herbs, and a piece of butter. To ascertain 
if done draw out a leai‘. which if easily 
del ached is a sale criterion. Take them out 
of the water, and put them upside down to 
drain. 

AliTIOHOKES I^JtOILFJ). — Parboil 
them, remove the chokes, and in their place 
put a pinch of chopped parsley and chives, 
some bread raspings, a teaHj)ooniuI of oil, 
salt, and pepper ; broil on a gridiron and 
serve hot. 

AKTICllOIvKS FRICASSEED. — Pare 
artichokes, and boil them iu milk and water 
for twenty inimitcfi ; have ready a sauce 
made of a piece of butter tlie size ol‘ a 
walnut, a tablospoonl’ul ol' Horn*, and a hall- 
pint of milk, seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and nutmeg; stew the artichokes in this for 
five minutes, and serve either plain or witii 
melted butter. 

ARTICHOKES FRIED.— Remove from 
young artichokes all but the tenderest leaves, 
the ends of which take off’. Put into a lai^e 
dish six tablespooiil'uls of flour, throe of 
oil, one of vinegar, two eggs beaten, a wine- 
glassful of water, a little pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg ; beat the whole into a batter witl^ 
aw'ooden spoon, and dip in the artichokes, 
stir them a^ut, and detach those that stick 
together. When they are of a brown colcu^ 
take them and throw into the fry a liandiul 
of parsley, which when done take out and 
drain on a cloth* sprinkle with salt, and 
dress the artichokes on a folded napkin set 
round with tlie Ified parsley. 

•ARTICHOKES PICKLED. — Gatlier 
young artichokes as soon as formed, slightly 
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boll them, then remoVe them into Jars, and 
cover them with a cold brine of salt and 
water ; let them lie in this for a day, then 
draw off the brine, and pour in hot vinegar, 
add ginger, mace, and nutmeg, and tie 
down. 

AKTICUOKES PRESERVED. -Select 
the finest and cut off the ends of the leaves, 
scald them long enough to extract the hay, 
then sprinkle with salt, and let them stand; 
the following day remove them into an 
earthen pan with cold water and salt ; after 
lying six hours, cliange the water, and make 
a stronger pickle with three or four handfuls 
of salt, and a quarter of a pint of vinegar ; 
cover them with melted mutton suet, and 
keep them in jars. When required for use 
steep them in luke-warm water, and after- 
wards boil them in a large quantity of water 
to get rid of the taste oi the pickle. 

ARTICLE, IN Grammar, is a part of 
speech used before a noun to define or limit 
its application. Tiiere are two articles, the 
definite Thi and the indefinite a. This last 
becomes an when used before a noun com- 
mencing with a vowel or an h not aspirated. 
The definite article Tht is used when we 
vrtsh to point out any particular person or 
thing, as “The man who called yesterday 
called again to-day.” Tlie indefinite article 
a or an is used when we speak generally of 
any one person or thing, as “ A man called 
to-day Mdth a message;” or, “A walk by 
the seaside is pleasant.” The absence or 
omission of the articles a or Tht denotes the 
plural number, as “Man is mortal” — 
meaning all men; birds fly” — t.e., all birds. 

ARTIST, in a limited sense, has reference 
to a person wlio occupies himself in drawing 
or painting. The most profitable branch of 
this pi’ofession Is portrait painting, in which, 
if an artist once succeeas to establish a 
reputation, he is furnished with a certain 
and liandsoxne income. This is frequently 
accomplished by the patronage of some 
notability in the first instance, whose por- 
trait having been taken and extensively 
exhibited acts as an advertisement and re- 
commends the painter. Sometimes also 
a portrait painter is established by the 
oounicnance and encouragement of a large 
circle of friends and relations, through whom 
he is enabled to extend his connection ami 
introduce himself to the world. Without the 
probability of being aided by one of these 
auxiliaries, it would be hazardous for a person 
to attempt portrait painting as a profession 
by which to obtain a subsistence. 

The education of an artist consists in 
placing the pupil with some professor of the 
art or at a private school, the cqst of which 
is IVom ^200 to £500. To assist the artist in 
Ills education there is the School of Design, 
where he may pursue his studies during 
certain hours, and also the Royal Academy ; 
this latter institution confers what are 
termed travelling studentsiiips, by which the 
student is enable to reside on the continent 
during the space of three years, having £ho 
allowed for his journey and return, ana £130 
per annum tbr ms expenditure. 

Drawing on Wood is a branch of the pic- 
torial art wbldi. owing to the large increase 


of illustrated works, employs a great number 
of persons at various scales of remuneration. 
An artist having a good conception and 
a ready hand may, when regularly em- 

f iloycd in this capacity, earn a decent Income, 
t is necessary, however, to gain the ear of 
the publisher before this can be accom- 
plished, and the best method for doing this 
18 to strike out some idea of a novel clia- 
racter, or to pourtray passing incidents in 
such a manner as will oe likely to awaken 
popular sympathy and gain public ap- 
proval. 

The first essential to an artist is the pos 
session of a natural gilt or aptitude to per 
ceive character. By character is meant the 
appearance which one object prcvsents as 
distinct from every other. TTie next is, the 
power to depict the same. This is to be 
gained by study only. Ruskin's Elements of 
Draicing is an excellent first- book to place in 
the hands of a beginner; and Harding* s 
Lessons on Art is a very useful work con- 
sidered as an introduction to landscape 
painting. For mechanical drawing, R. Scott 
Burn's idealise Is a good one. To an artist 
who aims at the highest results, a thorough 
knowledge of the proportions of the human 
fi^e is essential. This is scarcely to be 
obtained without “ life studies ” or drawing 
from the “nude,” as practised at the Royal 
Academy. For less ex alted purposes, a port- 
folio of Jullien's Etudes en deux crayons will 
serve. Books: — Harding's Elementary Art; 
Harding's Lessons on Trees; Harding's Lessons on 
Art; Harding's GuMe and Companion to Lessons 
on Art; Prout's Microcosm ; Bell's Anatomy for 
Artists; Bell's Expression; Burnet's Practical 
Treatise on Painting ; Burns's Education of the 
Eye; Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art; 
ChevreuUon Colour; BamanPs Theory and Prac- 
tice of Landscape Painting; Lavorte's Handbook 
to the Arts of the Middle Ages; Reynolds's Dis- 
courses; Siddms's Gesture and Action; Howards 
Drawing-hook; R. Scott Bum's Illustrated Draw- 
ing-hook; R. k Burn's Mechanical and Geome- 
trical Drawing ; Jullien's Etudes ; Burchett's 
Practical Geometry; Bean's Drawing Cofdes; 
Calvert's Drawing-hook; Needham's Landscape 
Album ; Jarves's Art Hints. 

ARTS, SOCIETY OF.— This is an associa- 
tlon established in London which has for its 
object the encouragement of the arts, manu- 
factures, and commerce of this country, by 
means of exhibitions, meetings, and cor- 
respondence, and by a^udging rewards tor 
w'orks of merit, inventions, discoveries, and 
improvements. This object is more par- 
ticularly carried out by committees ap- 
pjointed to consider the various communica- 
tions received, and to recommend their 
adoption or rejection by the council. It will 
be seen by this that where a ]>erson has 
made any invention, discovery, or improve- 
ments, in connection with arts, manufac- 
tures, or commerce, he can adopt no better 
course for testing its merits, and maldng it 
known among the most influential classes, 
than by putting himself in communication 
with the society referred to. 

ART UNION.— A society for the en- 
couragement of the fine arts by the purduse 
of works of art out ot a common fUnd raised 
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In small shares or subscriptions. The prin> 
elple upon which the Art Union of London 
Is cjonducted is, that every person subscribing 
one guinea or more annually becomes en* 
titlea to one or more shai'es in the advan- 
tages held out. A committee of manage- 
ment is appointed out of the body of sub- 
scribers, under whose direction the funds 
collected arc expended on the general behalf 
At the conclusion of the year each subscriber 
receives an engraving, statuette, or some 
other work of art, as an equivalent for his 
guinea. It will easily be understood that, 
although this engraving or work of art could 
not be purchased in the ordinary way for 
less than a guinea, the large number that 
is produced in tIUs instance renders the 
cost of each much less, and consequently 
leaves a large profit on the transaction. The 
surplus thus lornied is appropriated to the 
purchase of paintings, sculptures, bronze.s. 
and other works ol art, each of which is 
estimated at a stated value ; a public drawing 
then takes place, in which eacn menaber has 
a chance ot obtaining a prize from j£io up to 
£ 200 , and which, if he is fortunate enough 
to win, he is allowed under certain re- 
strictions to select for himself 
ASAFCETIUA.— The article sold in the 
shops and generally known under this name 
is a gum resin, of a strong disagreeable 
odour,’ resembling onions or garlic, ex- 
tremely acrid in smell, and remarkably 
volatile ; and as its eflicacy depends mainly 
on the essential oil that gives it its pun- 
gency, it requires to be preserved in blad- 
ders or well stoppered bottles. Asaloetida 
is obtained by incisions from the full-grown 
roots of the plant “Ferula Asalmtida,” 
n shrub common in Syria and Arabia, but 
I'ouiid in greater abundance and perfection 
hi Persia. The roots of the old plant arc 
selected as yielding the best gum, from 
which it exudes in tears, or small con- 
glomerate masses of a red and white or 
whitish brown appearance, that become 
hard by exposure to the sun. The leaves 
of the young plant are used by the natives 
as a vegetable, and when cooked form a 
kind of s]iinac)i, and the roots cleansed 
and roasted are eaten as a substitute for 
the yam and potatoe. As a medicine, the 
pharrnacopoRia hardly contains an article 
t)f more use and benefit than this mo.st 
disagreeable but really excellent drug. As 
an antispasmodic, expectorant, emmena- 
gogue, anthelmintic, and stimulant, it is 
equally efficacious and certain, and especially 
in the first-named class for hysteria, or 
in cases of syncope or fainting, as well as 
in colic or pains the result of tlatulencc 
and indigestion, it is a remedial agent of 
the highest order. Though kept in the 
shops in the form of tincture, emulsion, 
spirit, and pills, it is in the latter shape,*— 
the compound usafoetida pill,— a combina- 
tion of myrrh, galbanum, aloes, asafoetida, 
and ginger, that it is most frequently given. 
One of these pills may be taken three times 
a clay, or two at bedtime and one in the 
morning; or a small piece of the gum the 
size of a pill made round by the fingers 
may be swallowed at any time, as an ex- 


cellcnt remedy for fiatulenoe or indigestion, 
the result of* torpidity of thedigesti ve organs. 

ASBESTOS.— A soft fibrous mineral, com- 
posed of easily separable filaments of a silky 
lustre. 1 1 consists essentially of silica, mag- 
nesia, and lime. When woven into cloth, it 
possesses the property of resisting the ac- 
tion of fire, enaolingpersonvS to walk through 
flames, or carry red-hot iron without being 
burnt in the slightest degree. In the United 
States of America asbestos is sometimes 
used as a lainpurick. 

ASH.— This Is one of the most valuable 
and usefhl of British trees. It is prolific in 
ripening seed, and rapid in growth, hence it 
is to be met with in every portion of Eng- 
land. The most favourable soil for the 
growth oi the ash is a good strong loam, 
rather rich, and slightly moist ; the moisture, 
however, must have ready access away from 
the roots, and not sufiered to stagnate. The 
ash is also fond of sheltcj*, and its most ad- 
vantageous situation is a valley or glen, or 
in the midst ot a plantation. It wifi, how- 
ever, grow well in other soils, excepting thin 
and wet soils, i)eaty earth, or gravel. 1’lic 
culture of the ash reciuircs that the seed 
should be gathered in autumn, and imme- 
diately sown in nursery beds. Some ot the 
seeds may not rise till the second or third 
year ; but as soon as the seedlings are five 
or six inches high, they should be rowed out 
to gain strength, till finally transplanted. 
Tliere are several varieties of this tree ; the 
most ornamental of w’hich is the weeping 
ash, wliich forms an arbour of itself wlien 
grafted on a lofty stein. It is most useful 
when the trunk attains a diameter of three 
inches, and the underwood i.H fit to cut every 
seven years. The wood of the ash combines 
hard and elastic properties, and being held 
Ui universal .esteem is put to a variety of 
uses ; among wliich are spokes of wheels, 
poles and shafts for carriages, beams for 
ploughs, tops for kitchen tables, milk pails, 
oars and ship blocks, handles for gardening 
and agricultural implements, hop-poles, lad- 
ders, and hoops, liie bark is used lor tan- 
ning fishermen’s nets and calfskins; and 
also for dyeing green, black, blue, and yelloiv 
colours. The leaves and shoots form a food 
for cattle, and are also dishonestly appro- 

E riated to the adulteration of tea. The ash- 
eys or buds w’cre formerly considered a 
delicacy, pickled in salt and vinegar, and 
served to table lor sauce. The sap is used for 
medicinal purposes. As a fuel it is excel- 
lent, burning when new or green better than 
any other tree. 

ASHES.— The remains of anything burnt, 
wiiether of animal or vegetable origin, anil, 
to some extent, of mineral bodi(?8 also. Coal 
a$he* consist almost entirely of the various 
earths, a smalJfiiortion of cnarcoal, and the 
saline matters, of which sulphate of lime 
gypsum) and lime constitute about a fourth. 
Tlie presence of these substances renders 
coal ashes favourable to fertilization ; it m 
therefore extensively used as a manure, and 
as a top dressing for luciyn, red clover, 
sainfoin, and other grains, is superior to 
any other. As a manure I’or the garden, 
thev require to be used sparingly and with 
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iWntioflu thoir employment In too large 
^uantltloi is detrimental rattier ttuui bcne- 
aoial. l^iey are extenelvely used in the for- 
mation of walks lor gardeue and ornamental 
grounds; spread over the surface of the 
mould they prevent ihe doprodatlon of 
gfarden mice; and in the case of early sown 
peas, it >vill be found that where the suriace 
of the ground is covered with coal ashes, tlie 
peas v^ll make their appearance three or 
tour days earlier tlian those to which no 
ashes have been applied. Coal ashes are also 
employed in brickmaking, and are also 
iturued to a variety of domestic uses. Vege- 
table asltee contain carbonate and muriate of 
potash, phosphate of lime aud magnesia, 
silica, and the oxides of* iron and manganese. 
Uliese constituents, which comprise all the 
«alts required for the food of plants, render 
vegetable ashes invaluable us a manure, 
especially when mixed with cmnmon manure, 
the quality of which is considerably im- 
proved thereby, '.fhe quantity of ashes pro- 
duced by a plant depends upon its soil, age, 
and aspect But all vegetables when green 
will produce more ashes than when pre- 
viously dried. Potash and pcarlash are 
obtained by lixiviating the ashes of wood. 
Animal ashes, peat ashes, and mineral ashes, 
are also extensively used as manures. 

ASPARAGUS. —The soil best adapted for 
this delicious and highly prized vegetable is 
a light rich sandy loam, well mixed with 
rotten dung or seaweed ; the soil should not 
be less than two and a half feet deep, and 
before planting the bed should be trenched 
over to that depth, burying plenty of dung 
at the bottom. The site of the beds should 
be such as to derive as much sun as po.ssibie 
during the whole oi tiie day, and neither 
trees or shrubs should be near. To raiee. 
plants from need, they may be sown from the 
end of Fcbniary to the beginning of April, 
the first or second week in March being the 
usual time. The seed should be inserted witli 
a dibble six inches apart, and an inch below 
tlie surface; if the weather be dry, they 
should be watered i requently, but moderately. 
When the plants begin to aptiear, which will 
be in three or four weeks from the time of 
sowing, the beds should be caretully weeded. 
If two plants arise from the same hole, the 
weaker of the two should be removed. 
Bometimes asparagus is suffered to remain 
in ti»e beti where it has been sown, and at 
Slther times it is transplanted. This operation 
periwrmed about the end of Hiarcii in a 
variety of ways ; but the following is one of 
,»he most approved methods Dig the space 
tequired to the depth of five feet ; sift the 
mould that is taken from it, and ri^eot all 
atones, both large and small ; put aside the 
■fittest portion of the mould for dressing the 
bod. Then lay in the materials of the bed in 
the followi^ order : dunghill manure, eight 
inches ; turl«slx inches ; manure, six inches ; 
sifted earth, six inches ; turf, eight inche.s ; 
dung, six inches ; finest mould, eight inchc.<<, 
which well ineoiiKirate with the preceding 
layer of dung. Divide tlie whole space into 
beds five feet wide, by patlm constructed of i 
turt' two feet in br^tli and one inch in 
thickness. The beds being thus prepared, I 


remove the plants caretully f'eom the seed 
bed. with a narrow elongated dungfork, 
taking the greatest care not to inlure the 
roots ; the plants must then be laid evenly 
togeth^, to prevent the roots becoming en- 
tangled ; this process should be perlbrmcKl 
expeditiously, as the plants suffer from pro- 
tracted exposure to the air. In planting 
them, the bud or top of tlie shoot must be 
placed to the depth of an inch and a half in 
tiic ground, aud at the same time the roots 
must be spread out as widely as possible, 
somewhat m the shape of an open umbrella. 
As each plant is put in the ground, a small 
piece of stick must be placed near to murk 
the spot. As soon as the earth is settled and 
dry, a spadefhl of fine sand should be heaped 
on each plant in tlie form of a molehill. The 
plants ought to be two years old when they 
are transplanted; they will even take at 
three, but at four they are apt to fail. After 
the plants have been transplanted three 
years, they will be fit to cut for use. Cut off 
the buds within the ground with a narrow 
sharp pointed knife, or small saw, thrusting 
it down straight close to each shoot, sepa- 
rately; out it off slantingly and with care 
not to wound the younger buds shooting 
below. Cutting should lie discontinued about 
the first week in June, the common practicA 
being to let asparagus p‘Ow when green 
peas come in. Towards the end of Octolxv 
or beginning of November, the stalks which 
liave run up to seed having done growing, or 
begun to decay, cut them doAvn close, and 
carry them away ; then hoe oil* all the w'eeils 
f rom tlie beds, and lay on a coating of goixl 
dung, and thus let it remain till spring. 
About the end of March, or the beginning of 
April, before the buds begin to advance 
below, loosen the surface of the beds with a 
three-pronged fork, and turn up the top 
earth carefully without ii^uring the roots ; 
this process, by admitting air, moisture, and 
sunshine, enables the shoots to rise In free 
growth. Foixing asparagus takes plac<? in 
the beds themselves, without disturbing the 
roots ; the trcmches are filled wdtli hot dui^, 
and the beds are covered witli the same 
material about six inches deep; by t)ic.se 
means the plants will be fit to cut early in 
the spring, but at the same time the tender- 
ness aud fiavour suffer in proportion. When 
it is desired to have exceedingly large heads 
of forced asparagus, pieces of’ bamboo, or any 
other hollow tubes, should be put over the 
shoots wlien they first make their app^r- 
ance, they will thus acquire a length of as 
much as eighteen inches. As the successful 
culture of asparagus mainly depends on the 
preparations that arc made for it, it would 
be as well for an inexperienced p^son to 
liAvc in file first instance the assistance of a 
practical gardener. 

ASPARAGUS A LA FRANCAia-Boil 
asparagus, and chop the heads and tender 
part of the stalk, together with a boiled 
onion, into small pieces ; add a little salt and 
pepper, and the beaten yolk of an ; beat 
it up. Serve it on sippets of toasted bread, 
and pour over it a little melted butter. 

ASPARAGUS A LA PARMESAN- — 
Boil asparagus tops in water with a Uttla 
62 
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Mlt; Cfpread on some grated cheese, with 
1)iitter ; place on tiiis a layer of asparagus, 
then cheese and butter, and so on, alternately, 
finishing with the cheese and butter ; brown 
ill a Dutch oven. 

ASPAKAGUS AS PEAS. —When the 
Aamragus are young and green, cut the heads 
on in pieces ol equ^ siae, about the third of 
>an incli in length ; wash them well, and pnt 
them into boiling water with tlie customary 
•quantities of salt, and a very small portion 
of carbonate of soda : let them boil for ten 
minutes, drain them tlioroughly, and lay 
them on ii clean napkin ; wipe tliem gently 
until they are quite dry, and then put 
them into a stew pan with a good slice of 
butter, wliich should be dissolved just im- 
mediately before the asparagus is put in. 
Stew them in tliis over a brisk .fire for ten 
minutes, shaking them well; dredge in a 
teaspoonful of flour, and half that quantity 
of sugar ; tlien pour in boiling water to cover 
the asparagus, and boil it rapidly until nearly 
*11 the liquid is absorbed ; stir In the b(*ten 
yolks of two eggs, heap the asparagus high 
on a dish, and serve hot. 

ASPAKAdUB, Boimed.*— Scrape the 
«talk8 quite Clean, and then let them soak in 
«alt and water for an hour. Cut tliem of an 
•equal length, and tie them up in small 
bandies with tape ; boil them gently in three 
different waters till the stalks are tender, 
which will be in about half an hour. Dip a 
delicate toast, about half an incli thick, with 
the crust out off, into tiie asparagus liquor ; 
•untie the bundles ; lay the asparagus upon 
tile toast, and serve with meltM butter m a 
eauce boat. 

ASPARAGUS INCREAM.— Bollaspara- 
,gus as usual ; parboil half a pint of cream 
with a little butter, stir till the butter is 
melted, season with pepper and salt, and 
gpour it over the asparagus. 

ASPARAGUS TICKLED. — Select the 
largest asparagus, and after cutting and 
washing the heads, immerse tliem in water, 
•and let them lie for three hours. Scald them 
in boiling salt and water, drain them quite 
•diy, ana lay them on a napkin to cool. 
Make a pickle of vinegar and salt, according 
to the quantity of the asparagus. To a gallon 
•of pickle put two nutmegs, and a quarter of 
an ounce each of mace and white pepper, 
whole ; put the asparagus int<y a jar, rwmr 
the pickle hot, but not boiling, over them, 
•covei* the jar with a thidc cloth and let it 
stand for a week; then boil the pickle a 
•second time, and When it lias stood another 
week in the same manner boil a third time ; 
let it stand till quite cold, and then cover the 
jar close. 

ASPARAGUS PRESERVED.— Aspara- 
gus may be preserved for a day or two by 
keeping il:e stalks immersed in cold water 
an inch deep ; and for a wedc or so tli^ may 
be kept by burying in flue sand, damped. 
To preserve green for winter use, take uway 
the white part, and boil the remainhig 
portions for three ruinates with salt ana 
butter ; then take thimi out, and put them 
in cold water for an hour. Then drain tho- 
roughly, and put tlim by In jaic or otlier 
/essels, with a sprinkling ol salt, u few 


cloves, a lemon cut in slices, and vinegar 
and water in equal proportions ; cover with 
butter that has been previously melted to 
the thickness of a pennypiece, and store in a 
moderately cold placa 

ASPARAGUS, PIIOPBRTIES AKD Uses 
OF.— Asparagus is accounted one of the most 
wholesome and nutritious of our culinary 
vegetables ; it is both a diuretic and a seda- 
tive, and is recommended in eases of dropsy, 
stone, and afiecUons of the cliest and lungs. 
For the latter complaint especially tlie fol- 
lowing extract will be found serviceable*.— 
Boil the asparagus in water for several hours, 
then strain, and evaporate the liquor gra- 
dually over a very slow tire until it becomes 
exceedingly thick; then add a wincglassfnl 
of brandy to each pint, and put by in Dottles. 
Take a tablespoontUl night and morning in 
warm milk. 

ASPARAGUS SALAD.— Boil the heads 
of large asparagus, previously scraped, till 
nearly done; strain and put them into cold 
water for five minutes, and drain them dry , 
afterwards lay them in rows on a disn; 
mix with dressing as other salads. 

ASPARAGUS SOUP.— Cut the creenest 
half of the asparagus into pieces about an 
inch long ; reduce the remaining imrtion to 
a pulp, and boil in water till quite done; 
boil the pieces separately, strain the soup 
made from the pulp, add the pieces, and 
serve hot with sippets of toast. 

ASPARAGUS WITH EGG.-Bcat op 
two or tliree ^gs, and season with pepper 
and salt ; boil asparagus as usual, cut them 
into small pieces of the siae of peas, and stir 
them thoroughly into the eggs; melt two 
ounces of butter in a stewpan, and pouring 
in the mixture stir it till itthickens, uiid serve 
not on toast. 

ASPECT.— Previously to a house being 
built or occupied, its position in relation to 
air, light, &c., is a consideration of the 
highest importance, botli as regards liealtli 
and general comfbrt. A soufliern aspect has 
the advantage of the sun's rays during tiie 
greater part of the day ; a nortlwm aspect 
on the contrary nevet* has thll sunshine. An 
a8|K>ct to the east has the sun only in tlie 
morning; an aspect to the west, tlie sun 
only in the evening. Tlie most preferable 
luspect of any Iwiwever is south-east: not 
only bteause it afl'ord.s a due amount of both 
warmth and light, but because in most parts 
of Great Britain tlio wind blows less frequent 
from that quarter tlian from any otlter ; and 
when it does blow it is always warm. This 
aspect is benetioial also to the grounds and 
garden attached to a house; the former 
drying sooner after rain, and the latter pi*o- 
(lucing earlier and finer crops of vegetables, 
fruits, and flowers. The considei'iition of 
aspect Is not cofltined to the house itself, but 
also e.xtends to the apartments oi* a house; 
of these the most important in connection 
with this subject are the sleeping- rooms, 
the children’s nursery, and the chamtiers of 
the sick. A skeping-room should have an 
eastern aspect, because it then reedves the 
first rays of the sun, and has time to becon'.e 
cool again before tlie hour of retiring to rest. 

1 ChHdrm*$ nurtiries sliould have a soutli- 
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•ii^iteni aspect, because it has the advant^o 
of receiving the morning rays of the sun, 
without the drawback of the sultriness of 
an afternoon. Skk chambers sliould have a 
northern aspect, because the heat of the 
mid-day and afternoon sun is avoided, and 
the degree of air and light may be regulated, 
which cannot be done if the windows face 
any other quarter. ITie aspect of the re- 
maining apartments of a house is a matter 
of minor Importance. 

ASPilALTE.— This is a material recently 
Introduced into building, and which has 
many valuable properties. It is a compound 
of carbonate ol lime and mineral pitch, and 
is found in a natural state in the south of 
France. The chief properties of asphalte are, 
that it is impervious to both sun and rain, 
repels vermin, is slightly elastic, and pos- 
sesses an equable temperature. These pro- 
perties, independentlv of their several 
advantages, arc generally conducive to dura- 
bility, and consequently render asphalte a 
desirable material for many uses in domestic 
and rural economy. Among these are as 
floorings for stables, barns, and other out- 
buildings ; foot-pavements tor gardens, 
yards, and terraces ; covering for flat roofs, 
and lining of water-clstcms. Asphalte may 
be formed artilicially in England, equally as 
good and cheap as that which comes from 
Fran ce. The following is the recipe : eighteen 
parts of mineral pitch, and eighteen of resin ; 
put into an iron pot, and boiled for a short 
time ; after which add sixty parts of sand, 
thirty of small gravel, and six of slacked 
/line. 1'he foundation must then be ren- 
dered dry, and brought to a level with gravel 
or siitAil stones ; then take the mixture out 
of thejpot with a shovel, and spread it eveutly 
in a boiling state over the prepared surface ; 
the depth required is, two inches f or or- 
dinary pavement, and three for floors and 
flat roofs. 

ASPHYXIA is that condition of the body 
hio.st nearly allied to death, in which the 
vital principle may be said to be in abeyance, 
but not extinct ; where the heart and lungs 
have ceased to act, and th6 body without 
pulsation or feelingjpresents the appearance 
of an inert mass. Wliatever interrupts the 
respiration and arrests the action of the 
heart, throws the body into that state which 
is known as suspended animation or as- 
phyxia. In this manner drowning, hanging, 
and the inspiration of mephitic air or nox- 
ious gases, if continued only for a very 
brief time, produces a simulation of death, 
wliich, if carried out a little longer, would 
eventuate in perfect dissolution. Tlie dif- 
ference between svnoope or fainting and 
asphyxia consists m this; that in syncope 
the re.*»piration and the circulation are only 
impeded, in the latter they are The 

same characteristics of insensibility, paleness 
of cohutenance, and cold extremities, be- 
long alike to each. Besides the above cau.scs 
wf 8usi>ended animation there is another 
peculiarly fhtal to life, and arises from pro- 
tracted labour, causing a child previously 
alive, seemingly to die in the birth, anh 
to be brought into the world still born, 
77« Tt'eatnent of asphyxia is nearly the 


same from whatever cause it results. The 
usual mode of procedure is to open the ex- 
ternal Jugular vein, and relieve the head 
by a copious bleeding, to inflate the lungs 
by artiheial respiration, dash cold water 
on the face, stimulate the nostrils with 
burnt feathers and ammonia, and apply 
heated bricks to the feet and spine. For 
the asphyxia of infants, it is necessary, 
before cutting oflf the connection between 
mother and child by tying the umbilical 
cord, to place the infant in a basin of hot 
water, or at a temperature of so degrees , 
cleanse the nostrils and mouth of all mucus 
and inflate the lungs by means of a pair 
of bellows ; at the same time friction mus* 
be employed rapidly along the spine by tlw 
Angers or hand ol the operator. Sliould 
these means fail, it may be necessary to 
change the hot for cola water, repeating 
the same operations. When the cord has 
been tied remove the child from the basin, 
rub the chest and spine with brandy, wrap 
the body in flannel, and lay it on its back 
on liot bricks, or across a heated warming 
pan, till some convulsive twitchiugs of thl* 
face give evidence of restored vitality, A 
lew drops of brandy and water may be 
administered to promote reaction, and the 
child kept warm till its loud cries give con- 
firmation of its safety.— See Dbowmixg, 
Hanging, &c. 

ASBIKATE, the peculiar expression or 
emphasis given to certain letters of the 
English language, chiefly to the letter 11. 
This emphasis is produced by the mouth or 
lips in the same way as breath is expired or 
driven out altei* its inspiration or reception 
into the body. 

The H, aspirated, is found at the com- 
mencemeut of a great number of words ; in 
fact, the number of instauces when in 
such a situation it is not aspirated are 
very few, amounting in all to not more 
than ten or twelve. The following list 
may be said to comprehend the whole;— 
Heir, herb, honestly, honour, hospital, ho.st- 
ler, hour, humble, humility, humour. Even 
in someot these the use of the aspirate would 
not be oilensive. The real diinculty lies in 
tho avoidance of an aspiration before words 
which begin simply with vowels, as Aouiice 
for ounce, Aegg for egg, &c. The eflect can 
only be avoided by a careful attention tc 
tlie spelling of words, and to the con- 
versation of good and correct 8peakcr.s. 
It is, however, frequently the case that an 
educated person finds himself aspirating the 
vowels. This would probably arise from a 
hurried mode of utterance when the speaker 
was carried away with his subject, and did 
not give himself time to articulate correctly. 
The best remedy in that case would be ni 
the adoption of a more deliberate style. To 
avoid putting an H before words beginning 
with a vowel a very good plan to adopt i.s, 
to join the final consonant ol the previous 
word to the commencing vowel, thus ; for 
instance, supposing a person was in the 
habit ol‘ saying “a boiled hegg,” let him 
pronounce the sentence, “a &lle-degg.’' 
That, strictly speaking, would not be the 
true pronunciation, but it woul^ be an ap 
U 
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proximatlon to it, and tlie ear would be less 
offwided by such a sound than by the aspira- 
tion gcivcn to the vowel e. The omission 
of the aspirate in cases where it ought to be 
used, is not less an offence against euphony 
and grammar : for a speaker to say, 

laughs at soars who never felt a wound/* 
is equally as faulty as for a vocalist to sing, 

“ JSTall is lost now.’* 

Tlierc are cases where the aspirate has to be 
used in a medium degree. In such words as 
fo/jea, where, wfiat, and why, the h should be 
heard, or, if the expression may be allowed, 
felt to be present. It is related of the great 
actor Edmund Kean, that to correct any 
tendency to drop the h in these words, he 
used to exercise^imself in their repetition 
by adopting an exaggerated pronunciation 
vt the opposite direction, uttering them as 
tf spelt, ‘‘oc-ipAfin,” “oo-trAy,” oo-where.'* 
Another defect in the use of the aspirate 
sometimes arises from a too great anxiety to 
be correct. This causes a speaker to lay so 
much stress upon his H’s that they appear to 
s tand out in relief jfrom the other and smooth 
portions of his discourse. The only genuine 
remedy, however, for the omission or mis- 
application of the asph-ate is that already 
pointed out, namely; careful reading, andu 
close observation of the most cultivated 
speakers. Read “ H ? or no H ?” in Enquire 
Within. 

AiSS,— -This well-known and valuable spe- 
cies of horse is a descendant of the Onager, 
or wild ass, inhabiting the mountainous 
deserts of Tartaiy, &c. The real merits 
of tliis animal are but little known in Eng- 
land ; the neglect and ill-treatment which it 
universally receives, have debased and de- 
graded its nature, until we have become ac- 
customed to regard it proverbially as a stupid 
and almost worthless animal. ISuffon attri- 
butes this to the fact, that the horse as a 



•east oi’ burthen monopolizes all our care 
and solicitude, he being tended with an 
amount of care almost equal to that assigned 
to a human being. But if the ass were to 
receive <»ily a portion of the same consider- 
ate aud tender treatment, there cannot be 
a doubt but that the advantage and profit 
derived vas>4M he equal to, if not itrMter 
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than, that wliloh is repaid by the more fk* 
voured animal. The best proof of this asser* 
tion is, that in Spain, Arabia, Egypt, and 
other countries where the ass reedves care^ 
M attention, his appearance and capacities 
are so superior, as almost to engender tb' 
belief that he belongs to a totally distincv 
species from that of our ragged- looking and 
stunted drudges. The accompanying en- 
gravings will Illustrate more clearly, the ap- 
pearance this animal presents under thes? 
different modes of treatment. 



The nature of the ass is robust and 
hardy; be is capable of long- sustained ef- 
forts, and is peculiarly adapted for hilly and 
mountainous districts. Ine most general 
colour of the ass is a mouse-colour^ gray 
with a black or blackish stripe extending 
along the spine to the tail, and crossed by 
a similar stripe over the fore- shoulders. lu 
proportion as the colour of the ass merges 
into reddish-brown, or bay, it is considered 
as an indication of a bad disposition and an 
inferior capacity, llie ass is much healthier 
than the horse. He requires but little sleep, 
and only lies down when extremely tired ' 
eats sparingly, and is content with the 
coarsest food; is patient and sure-footed; 
and above all, evinces the strongest attach- 
ment towards his owner. 

An ass can be purchased for about one 
thirtieth the price of a horse, and may bo 
kept in first-rate health and condition for 
less than quarter the expense attending th- 
keep of that animal. A good draught horse 
cannot be purchased much undei* A 
capital ass, in the prime, of his age cun 
be pui’chased for £ 1 . A good draught 
horse, in lull work, will cost his owner 
upwards of £20 per annum ; but the ex- 
pense of keeping an ass is not as many 
shillings ; for so long as there is a hedgerow 
overgrown with briars and thistles, or a 
piece of waste land fVimishing a few 
tults of rank and bitter grass, the ass 
will live contentedly and wo» on, and cost 
little. 

ASSAULT.— An attempt, with force or 
violence, to do a corporal injury to another, 
as by holding up the fist in a menacing man- 
ner; striking at another with a catt«- dr 
stick, though the party striking mlssea hla 
aim ; drarag a sword or bayonet ; throw-^ 
ing a bottle or glass with intent to wound 
or s^ike ; presenting a gun at a person who 
is within the distance to which the gun will 
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earry; pointing a pitchfork at a person who 
is within rea<^; riding after a man and 
threatening to horsewhip Iiim« so as to com- 
pel him to run into a place of shelter ; or by 
any other similar act to denote at the time 
an intention, coupled With a present ability, 
of using actual violence agamst the person 
of another.— See HArrERY. 

ASSAY.— The process of trying or ana- 
lysing metals, by which their composition 
and consequent value are determined. This 
operation is ol‘ the utmost importance on 
account of tlte fabrications to which plate 
and trinkets are subjected by unscrupulous 
manufacturers. The process requires con- 
siderable practical skill in its peribrmance, 
and cannot bo undertaken successfully by 
any person unacquainted with the art It 
is, therefore, practised as a prolesslon by 
itself, there being in London and other large 
cities persons termed assayers, who under- 
take to test any metals submitted to them, 
and to render a faithful account of the result 
of their operatidus. 

ASSEMBLY, Unlawtol.— When three 
persons or more shall, assemble themselves 
together, with an intent mutually to assist 
one another, against any who shall oppose 
them, in the execution of some enterpnse of 
a private nature, with force or violence, 
against the peace, or to the manifest terror 
of the people, whether the act intended 
were of itself lawfbl or unlawful; and if 
4hey only meet for such a purpose or intent, 
though they shall alter depart of their own ac- 
cord without doing anything, this is an un- 
JawfUl assembly. If after this drat meeting 
they shall move forward towards the execu- 
tion of any such act, whether they put their 
Intended purpose into execution or not, this 
is a rout ; and if they execute such a thing i 
in deed, then it is a riot. 

ASSES' M ILK, from the close resemblance 
it bears to the milk of the human female, has 
long been celebrated for its sanative and nu- 
tritious qualities. Asses' milk is particularly 
beneficial in cases of derangement of the 
digestive organs and assimilative functions, 
blouse it is at once nutritious, and unpro- 
ductive of irritatiou while digesting. Con- 
sumptive patients, especially, denve the 
greatest benefit fi-om this source, for flre- 
quently when all other remedies have flailed, 
asses’ milk alone has been the means of spar- 
ing and prolonging life. In order that the 
remedial properties of* the milk may not be 
prdudiced. care should be taken that the ani- 
mal lUmishingthe supply should have foaled 
but a short time previously, and also that 
the quality of her food is good, and her 
stabling comfortable. In order that the 
warmth of the milk may be retained, it 
shbtdd be drawn into a vessel that has been 
previously heated by means of hot water. 
It should aiso be observed tliat the fixed air 
which the milk contains is apt to occasion 
pains in theatofnach ; to obviak which a tea- 
spdonfhl of rum may be taken with the 
imlk, but should only be pnt in just ixnme- 
diotehr before It is drunk 
AJ3BES* MILK, ARTlFrciAL. Mix a 
ovart of water with a quart of new ndik, 
^ puace of white su^^condy, Mlf an 


ounce of eringo root, and half an oitnoe 
of conserve of roses ; boil till the quantity 
be hall wasted. This mixture is wholesdme 
only so long as it remains sweet. 

ASSE I S comprise the estate or property of 
a deceased debtor, whether In the hands of 
his executor or administrator, or in the 
hands of others, that can be got in, liable 
to the payment of his debts. Thus all out- 
standing debts mentioned in the inven- 
tory exhibited by an executor in the Court 
of Probate are assets in his hands, for which 
reason, an executor In such inventory ought 
to set forth which debts are sperate, and 
which desperate. Executors or adminis- 
trators should never attempt to administer 
dpossibly insolvent estate without the advice 
or a solicitor, lor by an admission of assets 
an executor may render himself personally 
liable to pay legacies, and will certainly be 
held personally liable (to the extent of the 
assets received) for the payment of debts, 
though he had no notice of them at the time 
of distribution. By an Act of l*arliament 
I passed in theilh year of the reign of William 
j the Fourth, the freehold and copyhold estates 
of a deceased person were made assets for 
payment of his simple contract debts. The 
word assets, is sometimes used as a designa- 
tion of the estate and efi'ects of a banliTttpt 
or insolvent. 

ASSIGNEE.— A person deputed by the 
act of a party, or the operation of law, to do 
any act or enjoy any benefit on his own 
account. A purchaser of a lease is an assignee 
by deed or act of the par^. An executor is an 
assignee by operation of law to his testator. 

ASSIGNEE, OF A Bankrupt.— Until the 
Bankruptcy Act, 1H69, came into operation, 
the administration of a bankrupt^ estate 
was conducted by two ofiioers, the Official 
Assignee and the i^reditors' Assignee. The 
duties formerly periormed by these officers 
are now undertaken by trustees chosen by 
the creditors at the first meeting after the 
adjudication has taken place. 

The trustee is chosen by the majority in 
value of the creditors present at the first 
meeting, aud has the entire mauageccent of 
the bai^rupt’s estate under the supervision 
of a committee of inspection choseu by the 
creditors at the same meeting. The duties 
of a trustee are— to take possession of all 
deeds, books, and documents belonging to 
the baukrupt to receive and decide upon 
proof of deots and administer oaths; to 
carry on the business of the bankrupt; to 
bring or defend actions relating to the pro- 
perty ; to sell the bankrupt’s' property 
either by auction or private contract; to 
receive all debts due to the baukrupt; to 
prove against any bankrupt's estate of 
which the bankrupt he represents is a 
creditor. With the consent of the com- 
mittee of inspection the trustee may 
mortgage any part of the bankrupt's pro- 
perty. refer disputes to arbitrarion, bom- 
proimse debts, or make cumpromlses 
with creditors. He may aiso transrer stock, 
shares, fro., as the bankrupt might have 
done. 

Every three months the trustee is hound 
to summon a meeting of tiie committee 
66 . • 
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ot mspectioiit and to produce to them an 
aeoount, which he ie afterwards to trans* 
mit to the oomptroUer in Bankruptcy. As 
soon as a sufficient amount of property is 
in hand the trustee must declare a divi- 
dend and distribute the realized assets among 
the creditors who have proved their debts, 
having previously given reasonable notice 
to such creditors as have not proved. When 
nil the property has been realized the trustee 
is to declare a final dividend, and report the 
eame to the court, when the court will declare 
the bankruptcy closed, and the trustee may 
then apply for his release, which will be 
granted him by the court unless cause be 
shown to the contrary. On the release of a 
trustee the registrar beeomes the trustee of 
the. estate. 

At the close of the bankruptcy the trustee 
is to deliver up all unclaimed dividends 
and other moneys under his control, and to 
dieliver to the registrar a list of all the out- 
stmiding property of the bankrupt, i'iie 
trustee receives such remuneration for his 
iiervioes as the creditors may from time to 
time determine. 

All moneys received by the trustee are to 
be paid into such bank as the committee ot 
Inspection may appoint, and if he at any 
time keeps in his hands more than £60 he 
is liable to pay 20 per cent, interest on 
the excess over that sum, and any creditor 
may apply for his dismissal, while at the 
same time he forfeits all claim to remunera- 
tion. 

If no trustee is appointed in an estate the 
registrar of the court acts as trustee. 

ASSIGNMENT.— The technical name of 
the deed, by which personal property is 
transferr^ from one person to another. 
Thus there is an assignment of a lease of a 
house. No interest in land can be assigned 
witliout a deed. An assi^ment of a debW's 
property to trustees to wind up his affairs, 
may stipulate that they divide the proceeds 
rateably amongst the creditors, or sufi'er the 
debtor to remain in possession and continue 
his business, whilst he pays a certain sum 
to the trustees monthly or quarterly, as may 
be agreed upon. 

ASTER.— This plant comprises numerous 
species, all of which are especially valuable 
ns fiowering late in autumn. 'Jlicre ai’e seven 
species in common culture which bloom in 
August,8ix which bloom in September, eleven 
■which flower m October, and three which 
continue In bloom from the ist of November 
until Christmas. The propagation and cul- 
ture of all these species are of the easiest 
kind, and they wul grow in almost any 
soil. The China Aster Is a well known an- 
nui^L It should be sown the first week 
in April, in order to get the plants strong 
nnd forward, dther m pots or seedpans, 
keeping the sorts distinct; the pots may 
then be placed in a cold frame till the plants 
spring up. When they are sufficiently ad- 
vanced. thw may be transplanted into the 
hed s or b order where they are to flower. 

ASTHMA Is a frm^onal affection of the 
respii^tory organs, frequently depending on 
constitutional causes, but S^om the result 
ot orgsnio disease. Asthma generally at- 


tacks persons of advanced years, and of a 
weak and lax system ; it iSt when not here- 
ditary, often the result of sudddn changes 
of temperature, disorder of the digestive 
oigans, or of sd^tal anxiety. An attack of 
asthma is usually indicated by a sehse of 
constriction or tightness round the chest, 
a fulness of the stomach, lassitude, drowsi* 
ness, and headache. All these symptoms 
become more urgent towards evening, ac- 
companied with laborious breathing and 
difficult expiration, attended at the same 
time with a wheezing noise in the chest 
and windpipe at every inspiration. As 
night approaches a hard dry cough succeeds 
to these symptoms, wlUIe the oppressed 
breathing and sense of sulSbcation oecome 
so acute, as the paroxysm reaches its climax, 
that the patient is compelled to spring up 
in bed, or rush to the open window, trom 
fear of instant suflbeation. Asthma gener- 
ally attacks the patient in the night, and 
most frequently the severity of the fit en- 
dures for three or four hour* usua‘*y ter- 
minating about two in the m.,/tiiing, when, 
after a free ejepectoration of ll*othy mucus, 
the symptoms gradually subside, and the pa- 
tient, alter anxiety and suffering, Iklls 

asleep. A succession of such paroxysms 
occur for several consecutive nights befbre 
the symptoms give way, and allow the ex- 
hausted piitient time to recover his strength 
and tone. Treatment — first endeavour 
must be directed to shorten the fit and to ’•«- 
lieve the most distressing symptoms : the 
next, to remove the e.\.oitlng and predispos- 
ing causes. Wliere the patient is strong and 
not far advanced in life, an emetic, com- 
posed of ten grains of ipecacuanha and one 
grain of tartar emetic, mixed in a cup of 
warm water, should be given in the first 
stage of the attack ; followed up for some 
liours by nauseating doses of antimony and 
squills, as in the following mixture:— Anti - 
inonial w ine, one ounce ; water, four ounces 
and a half; tincture of squills, three 
drachms. Mix; and take a tnblespoon- 
ful every liour so long as the urgency of 
the symptoms continue. When the attack 
is slight, and devoid of the marked fratures 
of a paroxysm, and the difficulty of breath- 
ing and sense of tightness in the chest are 
the chief symptoms, much benefit will be 
derived from taking from five to ten drops of 
hydrocyanic acid in a tablespoonfVil of water 
every two hours, for three or four times. 

The asthma of old age, however, must 
be treated very difl’erently : here, instead 
of debilitating, it becomes necessary to sup- 
port and stimulate the paiient under the 
exhaustion of the paroxysms. For this 
purpose, warmth should be early applied 
to the body ana extremities, by the hot 
bath or bottles of hot water. The chest 
and pit of the stomach should be rubbed 
for a few minutes with hartshorn and oil ; 
hot coffee, or small doses of brandy-attd- 
water, administered occasionally; ana th« 
following mixture, according to the hhd 
sex, given in doses of one or twd 
spoohfhls every two or four tiotirs^lik -the 
state of the patient may demahd t—Car- 
bonate of aramohia, one scruple; Hwer'i 
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iMlf A drachm ; peppermint Ab ater, 
aix, oimeea: mix, and ^d tinctui'e of 
spirits of iavender, and sulphu- 
rm ether, of each one drachm. When 
asthma has been induced by a derangre- 
ment of the digrestive or|irans, it will be 
necessary to give a dose of castor oil 
or an alterative pill ; while for the short- 
ness of breath and difficulty of breathing 
that often precedes and follows the thil 
paroxysm, a poultice, composed of equal 
parts of mustard and flour, and applied 
warm to the chest for ten or fifteen minutes, 
will yield considerable relief. As an aperient, 
two compound asafoctida pills will be found 
of the utmost benefit, especially to those 
advanced in life. 

ASTRINGENT MEDICINES are those 
substances that act on the human sys- 
tem, by drawing together, contracting, or 
binding the pores or tissues of the body. 
Some astringents are applied externally, as in 
the form of collyrium to the eye, or lotion to 
an inflammatory action or swelling ; but by 
far the greater number are employed inter- 
nally, to check relaxation or undue action in 
the alimentary canal. While other medicines 
are dissolved in the stomach, or carried by 
absorption to the blood and nervous system, 
astriugent medicines, as a general rule, act 
only mechanically; requiring no absorption 
to produce their effects, which are attained 
by the mere contact of the medicine with the 
surface to which it is applied. Astriugents 
are divided into two classes— the mineral 
and the vegetable. The most important 
articles that come under the denonuuation 
of mineral astringents are, iron, zinc, copper, 
lead, antimony, clialk, lime, alum, and mu- 
riatic and sulphuric acid. Of the vegetable ; 
oak bark, gallnuts, kino, catechu, Ic^wood, 
whortlebwry, alkanet, pomegranate, bistort, 
rose leaves, and tormentili root, are the 
chief, and iioi a medical point of view, the 
most important. 

ASTRONOMY, in a literal sense, signifies 
the iau o/the stare; hut in its more general 
application, it bears reference to the various 
puases, movements, and general phenomena 
of all the heavenly bodies. It is by a study 
of this science that much valuable know- 
ledge has been arrived at in connection 
witn many arts conducing to the happiness 
and well-being of mankind, particularly in 
agriculture and navigation. Books: Christie's 
J^wUcai Astronom^f; Guy's JEiements; Arago's 
jPty^ubir Astronomy; Money's Lectures; Hers- 
ekeWi TtvsHu ; Galbraith A Hangston's Manual; 
Lardner^s Popular Astronomy; Hind's Illus- 
trated London Astronomy. 

ASYLDM,— See Blind, Deaf and Dumb, 
Idiot, Obfhan, &c. 

ATROPHY is that condition of the sys- 
tem iWhere, Vftm. diseased action of the 
whom or part, the entire body, or a portion 
or mosher of it, loses its nutrition and 
vitality, and becomes gradually thin and 
atrophy is general, it is 
feiiaMkid tom m a s^ptom of some other 
as* serOfhiA tubercles, tabes 
ii|'iiiiii1|(iini'. ’ Ae., abd Is called marasmus, 
dlieass'iioi oonfiiied to the muscles 


and soffc tissues of the body, but equally at* 
tacks the bones, vital organs, and even the 
brain itself. The causes of atrophy, apart 
B‘om the predisposing one of diseased action^ 
are the disuse of the body, or parts of it, 
through sedentary habits, paralysis general 
or local, inaction, the consmuence of a bed- 
ridden position, pressure from ligature or 
bandage, and an imperfect nutrition. SVeat- 
ment—ln local atrophy^ or that wasting and 
emaciation which is confined to a part or limb, 
and which may be the result oi pressure or 
disease— as exemplified in the loss of sub- 
stance in an arm or leg that has been long 
bandaged, or where paralysis has deprivcHL 
the part of its natural use or action — the 
treatment must be deduced from the causa 
that produced the disease. This must be re- 
moved ; and if it be the consequenoe of coni' 
pression, expose the limb to air and light tO' 
recover its elasticity. At the same time fric- 
tion, with stimulating embrocations and* 
exercise, must be employed to give impetus 
to the vessels, and restore tone to the. part. 
In general atrophy or nusrasmus. where the 
whole body is wasted, the treatment must 
I be dictated by the primary disease that 
caused it : but in general, a rich and abun- 
dant diet, with a due admixture of animal 
and vegetable food, and a just proportion of 
wine or stout, must be adopted. At the same 
time the occasional use of the warm batli. 
with daily friction of the flesh-brush, must 
be employed as a collateral moans. As 
regards medicine, that mnst depend on the 
character of the disease that has caused the 
atrophy ; but if the result of mere fiinctional 
derangement, a simple alterative, with a full 
diet, the warm bath and friction, will be suf- 
ficient ; for this purpose one of the following 
pills may be taken three times a day, inter- 
mitting every three days : — 

Precipitated sulphurct of anti- 
mony 24 grains. 

Grey powder . . . • 12 grains. 

Powdered aloes . . . ,15 grains. 

Powdered ipecacuanha . . 2 grains. 

Castile soap, sufficient to make into a mass, 
divide into 12 Dills. 

ATTACHMENT.— The name of the process, 
to bring befbre Her Majesty’sjudges atWest- 
imnster a party In contempt, to be punished 
at the discretion of the Court: as a witness 
not appearing when suhpoenicd—refusing to 
be sworn andi examined, or prevaricating in 
his evidence when sworn— non-observance 
of an award duly made— perverting the pro- 
ceedings of the Court to private malice- - 
extortion or injustice— s;^aking or writ- 
ing contemptuously of the Court, or a judge 
acting in his omcial capacity— printing, 
a false account (or even a true one, without 
proper permission) of a case then dependiug. 
in judgment ; and by anything, in short, that 
demonstrates a want of that regard and 
respect which, when once a Court 4 de- 
prived of, degrades and destroys its authority 
among the people. 

A creditCHT having obtained a judgment in 
one of the.aui^or courts at Westminster, 

S ' sve an mer to attach a debt due to his 
ent-deht^^from a third person; and 
person iCoalled the garnishee) disputes 
ss 
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ffiis liabiUtv, the creditor may sue him for the 
amount alleged to be due to the debtor. 

A Foreign Attachment is peculiar to the 
cities of liondon and Exeter, and may issue 
immediately after a suit has been commenced 
in the Mayor's or Sheriffs' Court. It is a 
notice served upon the garnishee not to part 
nrlth any monies or effects in his hands 
belonging to the debtor, without license 
ftom the Mayor's Court. It is the speediest 
and most efficacious mode of recovering 
a debt, when it can be resorted to, which is in 
any case where the garnishee can be served 
with the notice before described, within the 
city ; even walking in the street, although he 
Ifias no residence or office within the city, and 
the goods or monies are not in the city. For 
(example : If Brown has monies in a branch 
‘bank at Birmingham or Brighton, the prin- 
cipal establishment of the bank being in the 
city of London, and is indebted to Jones ; 
Jones may, by giving a notice from the 
'Mayor's Court to a partner in the Bank in 
London, compel payment of his claim to the 
extent of Brown’s monies in the branch 
bank at Birmingham or Brighton. 

ATTEMPT, IN Law.— Anything which 
manifests an intentton to commit, or to aid 
another in committing, an offence against 
the law ; for example, were a party to place 
bad money upon a table for a person to 
buy it, this would be an attempt to utter.— 
See Solicitation. 

ATTESTATION.— The subscribing of a 
name as a witness to the signature of any 
other person to a legal instrument. Thus 
the signature of a tesnitor to his will most 
be attested by two persons, who, by writing 
their names opposite to his, certify that they 
were present at the same time, and saw him 
sign his name thereto. 

ATTORNEY.— One who is duly authorized 
to prosecute and defend suits for other 
persons in the courts of law. He is 
raithflilly bound to exercise care and skill 
in the management of his client’s affairs *, 
aud if, through his negligence, or want 
of skill, his dient sustain any pecuniary 
loss, an action may be brought against 
him and damages recovered. He may 
do all acts for his client necessary for the 
due conduct of the business upon which 
he is engaged, and his client is bound 
to abide by what he so does. He is not 
permitted to disclose in evidence any matter 
communicated by his client to him as an 
attorney. Payment or tender to him, is pay- 
ment or tender to his client. Any person 
employing an attorney, should appoint him 
to each particular business by writing. 
Pending a suit a client cannot change his 
attorney without leave of the Court ; and if 
^e be changed, he will not in genera! be re- 
etrained from acting for the opposite party. 
An attorney is entitled to insist on an aa- 
-vance of money by his client, not only to the 
amount out of poexet, but for his own costs at 
uny stage of the proceedings, and may 
abandon the cause on the ground of want of 
money, upon reasonable notice of Ids inten- 
tion to do so. Any unqualified person acting 
Sn any respect as an attorney, may be im- 
prisoned for one year. 


ATTORNEY, Letter of, fVeanisitly 
called a "power of attorney,” is aulnstra- 
ment in writing under seal, whereby a prin- 
cipal delegates another person to am fbrbim 
in his absence ; such as to receive debts and 
legacies, and give receipts, to settle ac- 
counts, compound debts, bring or defbnd 
RCtions, submit olalms to arbitration, execute 
deeds, grant leases, distrain for rent, accept 
bills, and do any other act, necessary and 
proper, for the general management of his 
affairs. 

AITORNEY, ' Professtonax. Educa- 
tion FOR.— In order to become an attorney, 
a person must be articled, in the first in- 
stance, to a practising attorney or solicitor, 
whom he must serve as a clerk for, and during 
the term of, five years. Having duly lierved 
his clerkship, he must be finally examined 
and sworn in. The clerk may, however, serve 
one year of his time as the bond fide pupil of 
a barrister or special pleader, or as clerk to 
the London agent of bis original master, if 
he be articled m the country. An exception 
is made in ikvour of persons who have ^en 
the degree of B.A., within six years of ma- 
triculation, or of Bachelor of Laws, within 
eight years after matriculation, in any of the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, 

! Durham, or London, and who enters into 
articles within four years alter taking the 
I degree. These persons are required to serve 
01 ^ three years. 

I>irst-claBB attorneys, when taking articled 
clerks, generally demand a heavy premium, 
varying from £300 to £500. The articles of 
clerkship also require a stamp of £100. These 
form the principal items or expense, other 
I minor ones being incurred by law books, 

I fees, &c. It must also be borne in mind, 
that, as the articled clerk generally lives 
away from his family, and receives no remu- 
neration during his five years’ clerkship, an 
annual sum or at least £100 or £150 wul be 
required for his support. 

Before being admitted an attorney, the 
articled clerk nas to pass an examination, 
which is by law under the management of 
the judges, but is, in fket, controlled by an 
institution known as the incorporated Law 
Society. This society consists of about 2000 
members of the profession, and is governed 
by a president, vice-president, ana coimcil, 

I who are delegated by the judges, and antho- 
! rized by Act of Parliament, to examine into 
the fitness and capacity of all applicants for 
admission to practise as attorneys and soli- 
I citors. The examinations are condneted by 
four members bf the council, over whom one 
of the masters of the courts presides. The 
following is the course of procedure adopted *. 
— On the appointed day in each term, candi- 
dates for examination repair to the hall of 
the institution, in Chancery Lane, and each 
having a number given him, takes bis seat 
at a table on which such number is pU^d. 
A paper of questions is then delivered to 
him, with hie name and number qnon it, 
containing questions to be answered in writ- 
I ing. The answers must be on tajparate 
papers for each class of the 

I candidates are exp<Mited to wish tNg^nipem 
by four o’clock. Alter ^e €ic a i n ti )Mp5 n it 
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no wdldate is allowed to leave the 
halX (Without permission obtained fVom the 
^uminers) nntil he shall have delivered his 
uwers ; and any candidate who leaves the 
xiall withou^ermission will not be allowed 
to return. Tne questions propounded have 
been from time to time published, and are of 
^eat assistance in preparinu* a student for 
nis examination. Lectures are ^iven in the 
hail of the society by gentlemen of the bar 
appointed tbr the purpose, the attendance on 
which is voluntary. Articled clerks are ad- 
mitted to the library of the institution on 
payment of iSl annually ; and the students 
nave a room appropriated to them, free of 
expense, for the discussion of legal questions 
among themselves. 

The profession of an attorney or solicitor 
is one that affords the person who adopts it 
the opportunity of an early and ample com- 
petence. It is possible for an attorney to 
make as much as £2000 a year by the practice 
of his profession exclusively ; but indepen- 
dent or this source of income, there are many 
opportunities of making money presented to 
the legal man of business in the way of buy- 
ing, borrowing, and lending, in connection 
wfth property .respecting which he frequently 
has toe first and most valuable information. 
The influence of his position, and the nature 
of his employment, also enable him to form 
an accurate Judgment on speculations that 
are safe or unsafe. But to achieve such a 
position as this, an attorney must work 
laboriously, endure much anxiety, and un- 
dertake great responsibility. Books : £f, B. 
Thomson' $ Choice of a ProfgsBian; 0. Thompson's 
Suggestions to Young Attorneys i Warren's Moral 
Duties of Attorneys and Solidtors; Buckland's 
Letters to Attorneys* Clerks f Hobler's Exercises 
for Attorney and Clerk; Gardener's Articled 
Clerks' Assistant; Willebum's Guide to Articled 
Gkrks; Wharton's ' Manual /or Articled Clerks; 
Wood's Attorneys' and Solicitors' Book-ke^ng; 
Carrighan’s Guile to Chancery Students; Serjeant's 
Conveyancing Aid for Stm^ts; Phillips's Cm- 
veyandng Student's First Book; Law’s Student's 
First Book; Law's Student's Guide; Wharton's 
Student's Manual; Law's Student's Questkming 
Book; Warren's Introduction to Law Studies; 
Wnght's Advice on Law Study; Fulb&de's Direction 
for the Study of the Law; Slack's Hints on the 
Study of (he Law; Williams's Study and Practice 
of the Law; Petersdorff's Student's Common- 
place Book; Burnham's Questions for Students. 

ATTRITION.-8ee Friction. 

AUCTION. —A method employed for the 
sale of property through the medium of com- 
petlrion. ISnles by auction are conducted on 
various principles, differing according to 
the custom attached to particular tr^es, 
lenities, or effects. The most general 
xmode adimted, however, is for the auctioneer 
to ofil^ tne property for disposal in lots, 
whereupon biddings are made, and the 
tmon who makes the highest bid before the 
fall . of the hammer becomes the purchaser. 
Thei'oUowing are the usual ponditumscfSale: 
1 . Hany dispute arise between two or more 
bfdaera, the lot in dispute to be put up a^in 
2. No person to advance less than 
gMjpmie when the lot is under one pound ; 
eno pound, one shilling; above five 


pounds, two and sixpence; and so on, in 
proportion. 3. The purchasers to i^ve 
their names and places of abode, ani^ 
to pay down five siiillings in the pound 
as dc;[^sit (if required), in default of which 
the Jot or lots so purchased will be put 
up again and re-sold. 4 . The lots to be 
I taken away, with all faults and errors of 
description, within tliree days after the 
sale. 5 . If the property purchased is not 
cleared within the time mentioned, it shall 
be put up and re-sold, and the deficiency (if 
any), together with all expenses, to be made 
good by the purchaser of tne unclaimed pro- 
perty. These conditions, which are usually 
appended to catalogues, constitute the 
terms of the bargain, and purchasers are 
bound to abide by them. As several 
questions of law have fVom time to time 
arisen in reference to sales by auction, 
the following decision, affecting both buyer 
and seller, should be noted:— A bidder 
may retract his bidding at any time before 
the fell of the hammer. If a person, 
by any statement or other means, prevents 
other persons ftom bidding against him at a 
sale, he cannot compel the delivery of the lot, 
even though he should have paid a deposit 
If a vendor employs agents at a sale, to bid 
solely for the purpose of exciting competition^ 
and without any view of purchasing, ue most* 
announce it or the safe is void. If after 
purchasing the goods, the purchaser dis- 
covers that the description has been wilfully 
misrepresented in the catalogue, the auc- 
tioneer is bound to return we purchase-' 
money, or such part oflt, os shall makegood 
the deficiency. For instance: if an auc- 
tioneer puts up a lot, as a gold watch and a 
gold chain, and if the purchaser discov^ 
tliat the watch only is gold, and the chain 
counterfeit, the value of the chain mnst be 
returned ; but if the lot is described simply 
as ” a gold watch and chain,” the auctioneer 
can only be made liable for the watch^ and 
not for the chain, the latter not being indi- 
vidually specified as gold. 

At sales by auction, articles can be bought 
at a much lower rate than at shops, especi- 
ally personal effects and household ftimiture. 
The latter, when made of good materials- 
and well constructed, is bought more advan- 
tageously at second-hand than when new, 
being what is termed “seasoned,” or more 
fit for use. Purchasing advantageously 
at an auction, however, depends greatly 
upon the purchaser, who ought to have 
some knowledge of the value of the 
articles, and their adaptability. Failing 
this knowledge, recourse should be haa 
to the experience and advice of some other 
person. Another precaution to be taken, 
in connexion with sales by auction, is not 
to lay out more money thao< was intended 
to be expended ; persons attending sales 
are extremely apt to do> this ; for in the 
first place, they ore unable to resist the temp- 
tation of buying articles they do not standi 
in need of, simply because “ they are such 
great bargains ;” and, in the next phtce, 
they frequently give more than they deter- 
mined on giving, owing to their Judgment 
being carriM away ‘by the exdtemeiit Ql 
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eompetitioxL When persons attend a sale, 
theref ore, they should mark in the catalogue 
the articles tiiey wish to purchase, and place 
against them the sum they Intend to give ; 
by this they should be strictly governed, and 
not overstep the limits defined, no matter 
how strong the inducement or bow great the 
temptation. The most advantageous sales 
by auction are those which take place at 
private houses, the articles generally being 
genuine property, and sold without reserve; 
whereas the sales held at auctioneers' rooms j 
have frequently articles introduced, made 
expressly ibr sale, to be bought in by the auc- 1 
tioneerhimself if the bidding does not reach 
the desired amount. All sales are attended 
by “brokers,” who undertake to purchase 
articles for persons, in consideration ot re- 
ceiving a commission of five per cent, (a 
shilling in the pound) on the amount of pur- | 
chases. The common practice among brokers i 
is to enter into a mutual arrangement not to | 
bid against each other, so that when any one I 
of them indicates the articles he has a com- ! 
mission to buy, the other portion of the fra- 
ternity refrain from bidding, and the articles 
are consequently purchased at a much lower 
rate, through not being suUected to compe- 
tition. On the other hand, if a person attend- 
ing a sale declines the services of a broker, 
and determines to act for himseli', the fact is 
immediately whispered about, and the whole 
of the brokers bid against this person upon 
an organised system of opposition. The re- 
sult generally is, that the bidder, who is thus 
unfairly opposed, becomes annoyed and ir- 
ritated, and falls into the trap laid for him, 
by resisting the opposition at a great pecu- 
niary sacrifice. It is obvious, therefore, that 
however pernicious this system of combina- 
tion may be, the best course is to allow a 
broker to transact these matters, rather 
than for a person to act for himself, for the 
mere gratification of protesting against an 
irremediable injustice. 

AUCTION, MOCK.— A well known species 
of neikrious venture which, though employ- 
ing the same machinery as genuine auctions, 
has a very dilTcrent object In view. The 
mode of procedure is as follows A number 
of dishonest persons league themselves 
together, and occupy premises conspicuously 
situated in one of the leading thorough- 
fares. A collection ol articles is then 
exposed to view, such as writing-desks, 
plated articles, watches, pictures, &c., manu- 
factured for the purpose of sale, an^l so art- 
fuUy “got up,” that the unwary are easily 
persuaded that the articles are what they 
ure represented to be. At intervals during 
the whole of the day, and evening, one of the 
confederates of this organised gang assumes 
the character of an auctioneer; another 
accomplice, termed a “ barker,” stands on 
the threshold haranguing the passers by, 
and inviting them within ; while the 
Other impostors connected with the concern, 
termed “puffers,” attired in every variety 
of costume, to represent clergymen, country 
squires, (Apr merchants, &c., eagerly hid for 
tue worthless articles as they are handed 
round, and make such remarks as are calcu- 
lated to motte the unsuspecting to become 


purchasers. The trash onco bought, no sub*, 
sequent discovery will tend to the return ot 
the purchase-money. The complaints Of 
the unfortunate dupe are only laughed at, 
and he is compelled to sustain, as best he 
may, the loss entailed by his unfortunate 
bai'^in. 

AUCTIONEER.— A jperson licensed to sell 
property by public biddings. Truited par- 
ticulars cannot be varied by any statement 
of the auctioneer. He is the agent ot both 
the seller and the buyer, and, as such, may 
hind both. He is us a stakeholder entitled 
to retain the deposit until the contract is 
complete without paying interest; and he 
is personally liable for it if he pays it over 
before. If both parties set up a title to 
the deposit, ho must compel tnem to in- 
terplead, and establish their right. He has 
a special property in the goods sold, and 
may maintain an action against the buyer 
for the price. If he sells without saying on 
whose behalf lie sells, the buyer is entitled 
to look to him for the completion of the 
contract. 

AUGUST, Gaudenino ron.— TTie list ot 
jfiants and roots in the KUdien Garden^ 
which reouires particular attention during 
this month, is as follows '.—Alexanders^ sow. 
Angelica^ sow. Aromatie herbs, gather for. 
drying and distilling. Articlwkes^ break 
down. Asparagus beds^ weed. Balm^ plant, 
gather ibr drying. Beans^ plant. BrocolU 
plant. Caidiflomrs, plant out and sow. C'e/ery, 
plant out under-crops. Coleworts, plant and' 
sow. Cardoons, enrth up. Carrots, sow. Cress 
(American), sow. Cucumbers, plant or sow;: 
attend to advancing. Dill, earth up, gather. ; 
Endive, plant, sow ; blanch advancing crops. 
Fennel, sow, plant. Hoeing, attend to. Kidne/g 
Beans, sow. Leeks, plant. Lettuces, sow, plant 
out Melons, attend to. Mint, gather for 
drying. Mmhroom beds, make, attend to. 
Nasturtium bei'rics, gather. Onions, sow. 
ParsUy, sow. Peas, sow. Eadishes, sow pods, 
gather for pickling. take up. Savoys, 

plant. Seed, gather, as ripe. Salad (small), 
sow. Spinach, sow, stir between plants in 
rows. Turnips, sow. Watering ana Weeding, 
attend to. Wormwood, plant. 

General Eemarks.— In this month all weeds 
must he got rid of before they incline to 
seed. Tlie weather generally is fine, and fa- 
vours gardening operations, which, if pro- 
perly conducted, at this period, exercise a 
beneficial influence on tlie spring and winter 
crops. Watering demands especial atten- 
tion ; for instance, for fifteen days alter sow- 
ing, this shoidd be done twice each day, 
morning and evening, and for ten days 
subsequently, every second day. 

Flower Garden.— Anemones, sow. Auriculas, 
sow, transplant, and pot Autumnal Bulbs, 
plant. Canterbury Beils, plant. Carnations, 
plant and propa^to by suckers. Dahlias, 
tend and tie op. Pinks, thin out, and plaqt 
Polyanthuses, sow. Ranunculuses, sow. Rockets, 
propagate by slips and suckers. Roses, prune 
and manure. Stotts, plant Sweet Wmams, 
plant. WaUflowers, plant 

General Remarks.— Tbia is the 
dipping and cutting hedges, c 
as are only cut once a year. 
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and box-borders, and keep them low add 
narrow. Mow grass walks and lawns once 
a iortnight, and keep them close and even. 
Weed and sweep gravel walks, and roll them 
once or twice a week. Hoe and rake care- 
tutly borders and flower-beds, so as to loosen 
the suriace and destroy weeds. Tie up all 
Irregular and straying shoots and branches, 
and remove decayed stalks and dead leaves. 
Gather the seeds ot the flowers that'are ripe, 
dry them in the sun, and put away in bast 
or boxes. 

AUGUST— Things in Season.— 

Carp, cod, craw-ilsh, eels, flounders, had- 
dock, herrings, lobsters, mackarel, mullet, 
oysters, pike, prawns, ihornback, skate. 

— Apiues, currants, figs, filberts, 
gooseberries, grapes, melons, mulberries, 
nectarines, peaches, pears, plums. 

Meat.— lied', buck, lamb, mutton, veal, 
yenlson. 

PouUry and Chickens, ducks, fowls, 

geese, leverets, pullets, pheasants, pigeons, 
plovers, rabbits, wheat-ear, wild ducks. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes, beans, cabbage, 
carrots, cauliflowers, celery, cucumber, en- 
dive, herbs of all sorts, kidney beans, mush- 
rooms, onions, parsley, potatoes, radishes, 
salad various, shalots, spinach, sorrel. I 

AURICULA.— This flower is propagated 
either by slips or seed. The best time for 
taking off the slips is the first week in August. 
ITiis should be done by removing only as 
much of the parent bulb as can be done 
without injury to the root; and the opera- 
tion can be best performed with a blunt 
piece of wood or with the fingers. The 
pots into which the plants are placed should 
be provided with the same compost as they 
have been accustomed to. By the beginning 
of November the plants will have become 



aawihiiBhed, and with the retnra of spring 
wflJ have attained a vigerous growth. The 
rax^ and best nmthod to edain JIne aurkuUu 
♦am seed, is to provide young* healthy, and 


strong plants, which, on the approach of 
bloom, should be removed to a remote part 
of the garden, and there exposed to the sun, 
air, aim rain ; but they must be protected 
from an excess of the latter by small hand- 
glasses or a covering of matting. The time 
for sowing seed is the end of February 
or tL’« ^ginning of March. This should 
be done m pots of about an eighth of an 
inch in depth. The soil should be properly 
pr^red with a warm manure, and each 
pot covered with a square glass and shading 
until the seedlings appear. When the seed- 
lings can be easily handled they should be 
pricked out into a bed, about five inches 
apart, supplied with a frame so as to winter 
there, and potted the following year. The 
eharacterislics of a good auricula are, stem 
long and erect ; tube round and of a yellow 
colour; footstalks strong and elastic; and 
flower- leaves or pips round at the edges; 
the eye or interior circle, round, and very 
white; the exterior with a ground colour 
rich and uniform; and the green edge or 
margin, in equal proportion with the ground 
colour. The truss or cluster of flowers upon 
one stalk, to, consist of not less than five 
blown pips, or more than ten, and these 
should show boldly without overlapping. 

AUTHOR.— Under this general term are 
comprised writers of original works, com- 
pilers, translators, and Journalists. The 
profession of literature bears the reputation 
of being precarious and unremunerativc, but 
in reality it is not more so than any other 
employment depending on mental capacity 
and bodily health. Although there is no 
regular tmning fbr an author, he shbuld 
as a matter of course possess certain attain- 
ments, natural or acquired, fitting him for 
his peculiar walk in life. A writer of original 
works must be a person of liberal education, 
extensive reading, and varied informaidkm ; 
as well as possessing many natural gifts, of 
which imagination and fancy arc the fore- 
most. 

Tlie most popular class of works is that 
devoted to educational purposes. The second 
class, that blending instruction with amuse- 
ment, such as history, science, or domestic 
economy, conveyed through the medium of 
narrative or dialogue. The third class, of 
a moral and religious tendency, comprises 
stories based on scripture history, or tales 
illustrating the career of virtue and ot 
vice. But whatever department of literature 
an author occupies himself in, he should, if 
writing with a view to pecuniary recom- 
pense, take care that the title of his work be 
attractive, the subject popular, and treated 
in such a comprehensive and interesting 
manner as shall entitle it to universal accep- 
tation. Compilers are employed in producing, 
fh>m scattered sources, a class of works 
fitted, by condensation and simplicity of 
arrangement, for popular use. Such books 
are frequently the speculations of publishes, 
who remunerate the compilers at an agreed 
rate according to the nature and amount of 
the work performed. At some estolfiklh- 
ments a staff Is permanently maintaiited, 
while at others any proposal is listened 
to, even fVom a stranger, and rqfected or 
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adopted according to its merits. Compila- 
tions generally should be undertaken with 
a view ol* interesting a large class of readers. 
Tranilaiors are employed upon terms some- 
what similar to comjpilers ; they are required 
to be quick and inaustrions to an extraor- 
dinary degree* for ittVequentlyliappens that 
the same work is being translated by two or 
more rival e3t«ibiishments*and on such occa- 
sions priority ol production is of course the 
grand aim. A compiler or translator may 
frequentfy succeed in obtaining employment 
by advertising in the journals allied to lite- 
rary interests, such as the Athenamm^ Literary 
Gazette^ Critic, Publishers' Circular, &c. 

One of the most efficient aids to the 
literary man of the present day is that 
aiforded by the Britisli Museum Reading 
Room for the purposes of study. In 
this noble apartment a ready reference 
is permitted to hundreds of thousands of 
w'orks, a separate desk supplied with writing 
materials is provided for each reader, and 
everything that can assist the literary man 
in his pursuits is most liberally accorded. 
A ticket, which will entitle the holder to 
visit this room daily, and remain in it, if he 
so pleases, during the day, may be obtained 
upon application to the cliief librarian, 
Mr. Panizzi, accompanied by a reference to 
a clergyman, or some other responsible 
person. 

Journalism is the branch of literature con- 
nected with the public press ; it employs a 
large number of persons, from the writer of 
leading articles to the fabricator of para- 
graphs ; all more or less requiring a keen 
perception, retentive memory, and facile 
pen. The latter is especially needed, as the 
journalist is frequently called upon to write 
against time, and to report events almost 
simultaneously with their occurrence. A 
person who intends adopting journalism, 
therefore, as a profession, should endeavour 
to qualify himself previously, by taking- 
down speeches, sermons, &c., during de- 
livery; tasking himself to write a certain 
amount of original matter within a given 
time, and otherwise exercising unremit- 
tingly every faculty that is likely to be 
called into requisition. A journalist may 
by dint of industry earn a good income, ana, 
ir he possesses even moderate ability, secure 
constant employment.— See Composition; 
Xjbrabies Publishing. 

AUTHORITY. — See Agent; Clerk; 
Marriei) Woman; Principal and 
Agent.; Servant. 

AVERAGE is the generalization of num- 
bers or quantities from varying items. To 
lind the average of any number of quantities, 
add them together, and divide by the number 
expressing the aggregate of those quan- 
titiea. Thus:-*-39, 17 , 62, 23, 64, make to- 
other 196; divide this total by 6: that 
being the figure which expresses the number 
of the items, the product 39 is the ave- 
rage. This rule applies so far as simple 

J luantities are concerned. In commerce it 
i^uently occurs that several lots of goods 
of the same class, are bought at various 
lirioes. and in order to regulate the selling 
73 


price, and ascertain the ratio of profit, it is 
necessary to know the average price at 
which the goods have been bought To 
arrive at this, each quantity must bo multi- 
plied by its price ; these results must be added 
together, and the total divided by the num- 
ber representing the total of the quantities. 
The product given will be the average. 
Example B buys the following : 6240 yards 
of calico at ajd. ; 7960 yards, at 4d. ; 8330 
yards at 6fd. ; 6420 yards at 7id,— what is 
the average price per yard? 

Yards. 

6240 ot aid. 

7960 „ 4d. 

S230 „ 6id. 

6420 „ 7id. 


28850 


Answer:— 5^d. per yard. 

To prove the correctness of this result, 
multiply the total by the average, thus 
28850 
5 

144250 

3205 

147455 'fotal of prices . 147693 


It will be seen that there is a slight dif- 
ference between the two products. Inis is 
occasioned by the fractions which it is the 
veiy province of average to ignore. ITie 
conclusion arrived at is sufficiently satis- 
factory for all practical purposes. 

AVIARY.— A place where birds are kept. 
The availability ot this picturesque addition 
to a house depends upon a person's means. 



d. 

. 20280 
. 31840 
. 47323 
. 48150 


\147693/5d. 
y 144260 k 


or Jth 


and the space he has at his disposal. In somt 
instances a portion of thegarden is wired over, 
and converted into an aviary ; and ui .othir 
instances, one end of the conserviitofy, or 
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greenIioii8e» ta partitioned off as required, 
•nd made to serve this purpose. The aviary 
mosf favourable to the health and dieerhil- 
ness of birds is as follows :'-ln that part ofthe 
garden where shrubs and trees most abound, 
smrk out a space IG feet longr by 12 wide. 
Fix up boarding at the extreme end, so as 
to form the back of the aviary, and let the 
height be 15 fbet To this, attach the wire> 
work, and cover the whole with a flat zinc 
roof, provided witli a properly adjusted 
gutter, to let off the rain. The style of 
aroliitectnre and degree of ornamentation 
are purely matters of taste and fkney ; the 
preening engraving will, however, con- 
vey some idea of a pleasing style of con- 
struction. The flooring of the aviary may 
be made of wood, or of earthen tiles ; but if 
of wood, a bed ol shingle, or rough gravel, 
8 inches deep, should be laid beneath, to 
prevent the burrowing of rats and other 
vermin. The perches of the aviary should 
consist of ibur poles, about 12 feet high, and 
an inch and a- half in diameter. These 
should be securely nailed to the floor, and 
on the top of them square perches should be 
ikstened, in such a manner as to meet each 
other, and thus form a kind of gallery 
around. At intervals of five or six inches 
apart, round perches, about hall* a foot in 
length, and a quarter of an inch in diameter, 
should be inserted. In the centre space, a 
fountain may be introduced, for the double 
purpose of utility and effect. Other perches 
should be disposed in various parts of the 
aviary most favourable to light, sunshine, 
and warmth. The door of the aviary should 
be made of glass, and open outwards, and 
all the intermr fittings well and strongly 
painted. As birds are peculiarly susceptible 
to cold, the aviary must be kept warm in 
winter, and to accomplish this, cover the 
wire-work with green baize, and introduce 
an Arnott's stove, regulated to a proper 
temperature. A ciirtam should also m con- 
structed, to be drawn partially or wholly 
down in damp and foggy weather. The 
occupants of an aviary may be comprised of 
blue tits, bullfinches, canaries, chaffinches, 
goldfinches, hedge-sparrows, linnets, mules, 
redpoles. titlarks, wheatears, and woodlarks. 
From this association of birds the blackbird, 
redbreast, and Jenny wren must be ex- 
cluded. 'fbe natures of the two former are 
too pugnacious and cruel to admit of their 
being domesticated with other birds, while 
the jenny wren is so tender and delicate as 
to be unfit to live in the midst of so much 
excitement and bustle. 

Oops*, being aviaries to a limited extent, 
form the next subject for consideration. 
These habitations vary, according to the 
different dispositions and habits of birds. 
The cage for a blackbird, for instance, would 
be quite unsuitable for a canary; and that 
for a nighltogale would be ill adapted for a 
linnet 

The Btadtbitd*s Cage should be made of ma- 
hogany or other wood, in the form of the 
accompanying engraving,having wicker rails 
running through cross-pars in tront and at 
the two sides ; the back of wood ; a drawer 


at the bottom totaoilitate cleaning; and two 
small receptacles for food and water project- 





ing from the sides. This cage is also suitable 
fbr thrushes. 

Canaries" CageSy used also for 
bullfinches, goldfinches, chaf- 
finches, and Linnets, are made 
In a variety of forms— Gkithic, 
Chinese, arched, cottage, &c. 
The materials sometimes con- 
sist wholly of brass, and at 
other times of brass and wood. 
These cams generally have 
three perches— one near the 
floor, to enable the bird to reach the water- 
bottle, another in the centre, and a third 
near the top. 

The LarVs Cage 
has a boarded roof 
and back, with 
wire- work on each 
side, and in the 
flront a projecting 
bow, raised about 
an inch from the 
bottom, with a cir- 
cular wire front. In this bow a piece of 
fresh turf is placed, from time to time, upon 
which the laii sits and sings. For this cage 
no perch is required, and the door is maae 
to open at the back or side. 

The Nig7Uingale"s Cage 
has a roof, back, and 
sides of wood, the front 
only being wired. It 
has one perch extend- 
ing from side to side, 

K * * ed with green 
, while a small 
porch is supported by 
two stems in the centre 
of the front part of 
the cage. Just below the bottom of the 
wires. An inch or two beneath the rooL 
a false top of baize or other soft material 
is stretched across, so that if the bird, as 
is its custom, dash upwards in its song, 
it may not hurt itself; for this reason the 
perch is also padded. In both of the Ihmt 
corners a little shelf is fixed, and in these 
a round hole is out for the reception the 
cups containing the food and water. The 
cages are also furnished with a sliding drawer 
fbr cleaning, and the door is made atthe back 
or sida 

A Breeding Ge^may be made of a doable 
or single form, with the usual oonveniencesibr 
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^ftiodaiideleaning. and the doors placed where 
temed most convenient. The size of the 
i|)eM»lie8 should be proportioned to the size ol 
the cage, and they should he placed at inter- 



vals most fitting for the birds. In a single 
cage the top, front, and sides should be of 
wire, and the back of wood ; but if it be a 
double cage, then both ends of wood. A shelf; 
within a few inches of the top, should be 
made to project from the back, and a parti- 
tion run up li’om the edge of the shelf to the 
upper wires. On this shelf two square open 
boxes, about two inches deep, are to be 
.placed for the birds to build in, the entrance 
into which is from two boles made in the 
partition, A net-bag, filled with moss, hair, 
down and feathers, suspended from the roof 
near the perches, completes the fitting of this 
liabitation. 

Within the last few years a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the design and con- 
struction of fancy bird cages, and a new mate- 
rial is largely employed, consisting princi- 
pally of zinc, coated with enamel, which 
excludes all vermin. 

The health and happiness of birds depend 
greatly on cleanlinesit : to promote this, 
every week, or fortnight at the farthest, the 
dioor and perches of the aviary or cage should 
he thoroughly cleansed, and i'resh sand strewn 
on the floor. If this be neglected, not only do 
the birds suffer in health and spirits gener- 
.aily, but they contract a disease in their feet, 
fr^uently resulting in lameness, or the loss 
'Of one or more of their claws. A'difflculty is 
sometimes experienced in taming birds to a 
sufficient degree to set them at Imerty from 
the cage, and allow them to fly about the 
room. The following is the most wproved 
method for accompli sfaing this :-~Cut from 
the inner plume of the pen-feathers a larger 
>or smaller portion, according to the wildness 
•of the bird ; then touch the nostrils of the 
bird with bergamot, or any other odorous 
oil, by which it is rendered so stupified for a 
time as to perch quietly on the finger, or to 
hop from one finger to another. As soon as 
it sits quietly on any one finger, another 
•finger must be placed in such a position as 
to cause the bird to step upon it ; uid so soon 
•as it is accustomed to hop quietly from one 
finger to another the chief dlffioulty is over- 
•4X)me ; for the bird, gradually arriving to a 
sense of ecmsdousness, and perceiving that 
It is not treated roughly, is Drought to pay 
;Pl>ediem<ie to its masters commands. The 
Aod of birds should be as near a resemblance 
to their natural diet as possible. Canaries, 
pullfinobes, goldfinches, linnets, &c., eat 
8^ only. Jharks, yellow-hammers, and 
"tile various kinds of tits, eat both seeds and 
mse^s. Nightingales; redbreasts, thrushes, 
vladceap8,tto.,eatinscot8 and berries. Wag- 
7i 


tails, field-larks, white-tails, ito., eat inseela 
omy. To meet this diffiotslty* all ^ 
files found on window-siuo and in comers 
should be collected, and these, added with a 
Ibw meal-worms, will supply the want spe- 
cified. Canaries prefer a mixture of oanarv, 
summer-rape, ana crushed hempseed; gola- 
flnches, poppyseed, now and then mixed 
with a little crushed hempseed; Idnnets 
and bullfinches, rapeseed alone. Larks 
prefbr barleymeal, mixed with cabbage 
and water-cress, cut small; chaffinches, 
rapeseed, occasionally mixed with a little 
hempseed. The various kinds of tits prefer 
hemp seed, oats, and meal. The following 
are two reuipts for a p<uU suitable for birds 
generally. Thoroughly soak in cold water 
the crumb part ot a stale loaf, press the 
water out, pour milk over the bread, and mix 
it with two-thirds of its own weight of 
barleymeal. Or, grate a carrot, which has 
been kept in a cool place for a whole year, 
then thoroughly soak a penny roll in water, 
strain the water off, and mix the bread and 
carrot with two handiUls of barleymeal. 
These pastes, must, however, be made every 
day, as after that time th^ become sour. 
All birds need a fresh supply of wafer every 
evening f o quench their thirst, as well as to 
bathe with ; and if a considerable number of 
birds inhabit the same room, the water 
should be placed in an earthen vessel, 8 Inches 
long by 2 wide, divided into several com- 
partments. Cage birds are subject to a 
variety of diseases, foremost amongst which 
is the v^P- This disorder is a cold, in which 
the nostrils are stopped up, and the external 
skin of the tongue hardened by infiammation. 
A pill of butter, garUc, and pepper, with 
occasionally sipping of infrision of sps^well, 
will soon effect a cure; and, to assist the 
remedy a fine feather should be drawn 
gently through the nostrils. The symptoms 
of this disorder are a yellowness at the root 
of the beak, dryness ot the tongue, rough- 
ness on the feathers of the head, and a 
frequent gasping as if for breath. UwOLing 
may be considered a disease. It is of annual 
recurrence, and its cure mainly depends on 
time and attention. During this time the 
food of the bird should be wholesome and 
varied ; all drafts and cold should be ex- 
cluded, and the most scrupalous cleanli- 
ness observed. Tympany Is a disease In 
which the skin of a part, or the whole of the 
body, is puffed up and tightened by an 
accumulation of air beneath. The simple 
remedy is to prick the skin with a needle, 
and let out the confined air. Pairing fever 
generally attacks cage birds in the month of 
May. The birds affected cease to sing, allow 
thdr feathers to become and continue rough, 
and waste away. One of the best remedies 
fOT this is to hang the cage before a window^ 
by which means the bird becomes cheered 
and enlivened, and resumes his wonted 
blithesomeness. Epikpsy.^Tbif ditoMe is 
brought on by a plethoric habit iff bo^$ 
and results from an excess of food; ima a 
deficiency of exercise. A frw olive 

oil are frequently benefldal, bntif this Drove 
iniaffleadaos, dip the bird ones or tNwe in 
loe-oold water, and cut the daws so slosely 
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Hlftt they let blood. Oiddinm is rather the 
mult of Dad habit than a disease. It some- 
times happens that birds acquire the habit 
of looking upwards to such an extent, as 
flrequently to turn round backwards on the 
perch;— the best means of preventing thiri, 
IS to cover the top of the cage with a cloth, 
which the upward look is effectively 
OL*«cked. 2>ec/*nA— The symptoms which be- 
tray the presence of this disease are general 
roughness of the feathers, and an inordinate 
*;tjt'r^stite, coupled with a gradual wasting of 
flesh. The most effectual remedy is to 
force the bird to swallow a spider, and to 
^ut a rusty nail into its water, which inmarts 
vigour ana strength to the stomach. Green 
food should be chiefly given during the 
prevalence of this disease, and more par- 
ticularly watercress. CoHivenm may be 
cured by the administering of a worm 
bruised with saffron and linseed oil; and 
cold should be treated with a pectoral elixir 
in an infusion of speedwell. See Blackbird, 
Canary, Goldfinch, Lark, Linnet, 
Parrot, Thrush, &c. 

AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT is the common 
system of weight in England, now applied 
to all goods except medicines and the pre- 
cious metals. The avoirdupois pound is di- 
vided as f ollows 


Grain. 

437| 

7000 


Dram. 

1 

16 

266 


Ounce. Pound. 


1 

16 


28 pounds make one quarter. 

112 pounds, or 4 quarters, one hundred 
weight. 

20 hundred weight, one ton. 

The usual contractions are as follows ; — 

Ounce oz. Hundred weight., cwt. 

Grain gr. Pound lb. 

Dram dr. Quarter qr. 

To reduce a large number of pounds to hun- 
dred weight from the first three figures 

deduct thefirst two, the remainder gives the 
hundred. Thus, 13,263 will give in this way 
119 hundred weight 

132 

13 


119 

The exact equivalent of the above number of 
pounds is liscwt. iqr. 19 lbs. 

A ready mode of ascertaining the price of 
etn ounce is to deduct the fourth from the 
price per pound in shillings, and the re- 
mainder will be the price per ounce in 
pence, as follows 

2s. per pound. 3s. per pound. 

i deduct f deduct 


1^. per ounce. 2id. per ounce. 


4s. per pound. 5s. per pound. 

1 deduct li deduct 

3d. per ounce. 3f d. per ounce. 

To arrive quickly at the price per pound of 
of an article sold by the hundred weight, 
divide the number of shillings by 9, and it 
will give the price in pence per pound, thus : 

per cwt., 6d. lb. ; 8ls. per owi, 9d. lb. 


When the number cannot be divided exactly 
add a farthing or a halfpenny, according to its 
relative position to the intervening f%ures, 
thus— 708. cwt would be 7id. lb., because 10 
is seven figures distant for 63, which would 
be 7d. lb., and two figures present 72, which 
would be 8d. lb. The relative price of the 
pound to that of the ton may be ascertained 
in the same manner, thus— £18 per ton, 2d. 
per lb. ; £27 per ton, 3d. per lb. ; per ton, 
4d. per lb., and so on. As a matter of course, 
this method is not arithmetically correct but 
it is sufficiently near to guide a person when 
he wants to know on the instant about what 
the retail price of an article will be as com- 
pared with the wholesale. The positive dif- 
ference between the price arrived at by this- 
method, and the price which is strictly cor- 
rect, is an excess of from a farthing to & 
halfpenny per pound, ranging from lOs. per 
hundred weight to £5. Irtms fact, there- 
fore, is borne in mind, and the excess 
allowed for, the result will be as near the 
precise amount as possible. 

AWAKING PERSONS.— There can her 
no question that to rouse a person abruptly 
out of sleep by sudden violence or noisy ex- 
clamation, is a cause of serious injury to tho- 
brain and nervous system ; this is particu- 
larly the case where the frame and organiza- 
tion is delicate and weak ; and dangerous, 
if not fatal eflTects, have resulted from the 
mental terror evoked by a sudden and un- 
defined noise startling the nerves before 
the judgment has had time to analyse the 
nature of its alarm. Few persons enjoy Shclt 
perfect health as to admit of the total 
quiescence, in sleep, of all the nervous sys- 
tems ; and the brain in most persons is kepfi 
in a sort of torpid consciousness, easily 
accessible to strong emotions. Instances 
have been known where the imagination has- 
been BO worked upon during sleep that the 
unconscious slumoerer has obeyed the voice 
of a mischievous friend in performing all the 
actions of swimming, rowing, and hauling, 
till under the violence of the muscular power 
put forth, the body has been covered with 
perspiration, and the sleeper, when at last 
awoke, was perfectly exhausted from tlk* 
eflbrt with which he biiffetted the imaginary 
waves in a supposed struggle for life. In 
whatever state the brain may be, it is always 
wrong to use sudden noises to arouse a 
sleeper. A gentle or rough shake with tire 
hand is always a safe and oetter means ; or 
the application of burnt feathers or harts- 
horn to the nostrils may be adopted where 
the sleep is particularly heavy ; but shouting 
in the ear should never, on any account, be 
resorted to, except tn bases of coma or 
apoplq^y.— See Sleep. 

AWARD— Is the decision of the arbitra- 
tors or umpire upon a reference to arbi- 
tration reduced into writing. It must be 
stamped with a 35s. stamp, and it is a 
principle of law, that arbitrators should all 
execute an award, at the same time and 
in the presence of a witness. Publication 
of an award, is the giving notice to the party 
in whose favour it is made, to take it up. A 
judge has an absolute power to enlarge the 
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^time for making an award ; but the order 
for 80 ^doing must be obtained before the 
award is made, —See Arbithation. 

AXLE-TREES.— These important agents 
in the mechanism of a carriage were formerly 
of wood, but are now almost universally 
constructed of iron. To secure the wheel 
from coming oif, an iron collar, called the 
axle-tree nut, is placed on the small or outer 
end of the arm, and through tliis and the 
axle arm the linch-pin passes ; both of these 
require to be well lubricated with grease, 
and they should also be tested from time to 
time, and if ever so slightly out of order, 
immediately repaired. For common coarse 
axles, such as those of waggons and carts, a 
thick unctious grease is best adapted ; but 
for axles that are made to fit with greater 
nicety, oil, either animal or vegetable, oi the 
purest kind, and free from all mucilage or 
Jelly, should be applied. To prevent friction 
in wooden axles, soap or black lead are the 
best materials. 

AZALEA.-— The American or hardy aza- 
leas are to be ibund growing in shrubbei-ies 
with ordinary plants. They frequently thrive 
in the common garden soil, but generally 
they grow better in soil with which peat 
earth has been incorporated. They may be 
raised from seed sown in beds in the open 
air, but it is considered preferable to sow 
them in pans or wide-mouthed pots. When 
they have attained a proper growth they 
should be planted out iu peat beds, six 
mehes apart, the second year taking out 
•every alternate plant, and placing it else- 
where to allow room j and this system 
should bo pursued as the growth of the 
plant increases. Their propagation, how- 
ever, is chiefly by layers, and cuttings of the 
last years’ wood will take root readily in 
sand. The Indian Azaieas are evergreen 
greenhouse shrubs of great beauty, raised 
by cuttings in sand under a bell of glass, 
and with moderate bottom heat. The 
cuttings should be severed up to a joint, 
the lower leaves to the extent of an inch 
stripped ofi‘, and tlie stem fixed an inch 
•aeep in clear silver sand, and covered 
with a bell glass. When struck, they must 
be potted on into small pots, and shifted as 
•thev require more room. 


BABY.— See Infant. 

BABY LINEN.— The provisions which 
every expectant mother ought to make 
under this head comprise the following 
list Six night gowns, six shirts, four long 
flannels, two flannel squares, four barrows, 
•’^^Uree swathes, three dozen diapers, three 
•flannel ditto. The night govons are made of 
long-cloth, from 8a. to lod. per yard ; 
the dwrii of lawn, at is. id. per yard ; the 
U>ng flamela and the barrons,, or baby jUinntU^ 
at is. 6d. per yard ; the swathes, fine Welsh 
flannel, ss. per yard; the diapers, 8d. per 
yard ; but for this purpose old table-cloths 
cut up will answer equally as well. Tlie 
^tal expense of these articles, supposing 
the mother makes them, is about 
77 


I to which must be added other sundries, 
such as boots, brushes, binding, tape, &o., 
amounting to about lOs. No mentton has 
been made of robes, as they may be con- 
sidered luxuries, and their number and 
quality entirely depend upon the means of 
the parents. All these articles may be pur 
chased ready-made, but as a matter of course 
the cost is much greater, and the articles not 
proportionally good. 

BACHELOR’S KETl'LE. - This is a 
usenil invention, by which boiling water 
may be obtained in a few minutes, without 
the trouble and expense entailed by tlio 
ordinary mode. The apparatus, as seen iu 
the engraving, consists of a minaturo grate 



and a shallow kettle, which takes on aud 
ofi*. Beneath the kettle a bundle of patent 
wood is placed, which is Buffleient to make 
the water boil; and beyond igniting the 
wood, no further attention is required. I'he 
merits of this domestic contrivance arc 
obvious, so many emergencies arise, such as 
illness iu the night, sudden accident, early 
departure for a journey, &c., where hot water 
is in immediate request, that any mode 
which supplies the demand, without the 
difficulty and delay so generally experienced 
on these occasions, cannot fail to be ac- 
ceptable. The other advantages in connec- 
tion with this invention are cleanliness, and 
an economy of fuel, as by this means the 
necessity for keeping the nre in, during the 
summer time, ior me < 


summer time, ior me express purpose of 
obtaining boiling water, is obviated. 

BACK, Malformations or, arise from 
a weakened and imperfect development oi 
the organization, which exposes the child to 
the readier influence of accidental causes in 
infancy, when 1‘rom a fall or undue pressure 
that part in the system already pretema- 
turally weakened or predisposed gives way, 
and either displacement or absorption of 
certain parts takes place. Thus, in the 
spine some of the vertebrae, or bones of the 
back, are forced from the line of their true 
axis, either in the form of a bow outwardly, 
or like the letter S laterally, and a perma- 
nent deformity becomes the result. Or the 


or ulceration of tiie cartilages of the ver- 


time, only becomes evident 
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has taken pHaee. In this ivay a deformity 
nuiy be established in some part of the 
spinal ooliunn, that only shows its real 
nathre when all hope of arresting or caring 
the disease is at an end. 

HaUbrmatlons of the back may occnr in 
any part of the oolnmn, though the portions 
more liable to become the seat of organic 
disease are the vertebne comprising the neck 
and loins. Kiokets are often the immediate 
oanse of cnryatare or twistidg of the bones 
of the spine, giring that pecniiar deformity 
known as himch-oack. In this ftate the 
spine is shortened, the shoulders are thrown 
up, the breast protmdes, and the ribs become 
depressed, narrowing the natural cavity for 
the heart and lungs, and thereby greatly 
impeding their healthy action. 

Another variety of malformation of the 
bade is called the cloven* spine," a disease 
generally bom with the infant, and in which 
one or even more of the bones are deficient, 
and their place filled up by a fiuid swelling, 
or a bag containing serum or lymph. 

Though malfonimtions of the back some- 
times arise in scroililous infknts fl'om injury 
during birth, by fur the greater number, as 
before observed, are the result of “caries," 
or death of one or more of the bones of the 
spine or vertebrse, and the interposing carti- 
lage or gristle that lies like a pad between 
every bone of the back: But besides these 
cases of deformity arising from disease, there 
is a third, or what maybe called a natural 
malfbrmation, where, without any actual 
disease, fh)m a loose and slovenly way of 
carrying the body in fast-growing girls, a 
defmmity of the back and shoulders may be, 
and is very often, contracted. 

The that usually precede and ac- 

company malformation at an early age arc, 
that the child Is first observed to be languid, 
listless, and easily fatigued, becoming gra- 
dually sluggish and unwilh'ng to move, fre- 
quently stumbling without any assignable 
cause, the legs often crossing each other 
involuntarily and without notice, throwing 
the child suddeply down. The patient, as 
the disease processes, totters at the knees, 
and cannot stand without support ; while to 
advance or set the foot down firmly is a 
matter of extreme difiiculty. These symp- j 
toms are succeeded by twitching pains in 


and a slow but increasing loss of power in 
both limbs, terminating in total insensibility 


extremely simple, buti fh>m the length of 
time necessary to effect a cure, both dis- 
heartening and tedious. In the first plsoe,. 
absolute rest fbr an indefinite number of. 
memths is imperatively demanded ; the 
second object Is to establish a steady and 
constant drain from the afiboted part; and, 
lastly, to support the system, under the 
double exhaustion of the disease and the 
discha^e, by nutritious food and tonics. 

To eimet the first object, the patient must 
be kept constantly on his back on a firm 
bed or hair mattress, so as to take off the 
weight of the rest of the body from the 
diseased part. For the second, two large 
issues must be made, one on each side of the 
spine, in the following manner Take two 
pieces of adhesive plaster, and having cut 
an even slip out of each, of from one to 
three inches in length, and half an inch 
wide, according to tne a^e of the patient, 
and the extent of the malformation, apply 
them warmed on each side of the diseased 
spine, leaving about three fingers width be- 
tween each slit, or all the width of the skin 
over the actual ridge of the spine. Then 
take a stick of caustic potass, or the “ potassa 
fusa," and wrapping a piece of flannel round 
one end to prevent its corroding the fingers, 
dip the other in warm water, and rub it 
freely over all the cuticle within the margins 
of the two slits, continuing the application 
till the part beneath the caustic becomes of 
a dark or brownish colour. The potass is then* 
to be washed off both sores with lint and 
warm water, and a poultice of sufiioient heat 
applied, and continued to both till the dead 
cuticle is tlirown off. Wlien this is effected. 


S augh, difficult breathing, quick sharp 
and all the attendants of hectic fever *, 
i sometime the frinctions of the bladder 
and bowels are rendered involuntarily, and 
the patient’s situation becomes lamentable, 
being reduced to a powerless and incapable 
mass. It is not till these symptoms are all 
established that the deformity begins to 
show itself; the absorption of some and the 
death of other parts finally produce the 
displacement, and constitute the cumture, 
S(»netime8 outwardly and sometimes in- 
wimy, of the spinal oolnmn. 

Xbe treatment m onrvattue of the spine is 


I cuticle is tlirown off. Wlien this is effected, 
i lay a string of three or six issue peas on the 
sores, apply sticking-plaster to Keep them 
in their place, then a pledget of lint, with a. 
piece of firm card between the folds, and' 
press all in their place by a tight bandage. 
As the peas sink de^r into the flesh, sup- 

? »aration follows, and the issue is established. . 
'he wounds are to be washed every day, 
the peas laid afresh, and the compress and 
bandage reapplied. After a time tlie health 
gradually improves, the patient sleeps, the 
functions be^n to act naturally, and spas- 
modic twltchings in the legs and feet indi- 
cate returning sensation to the limbs, which 
ultimately regain their vitality and use. 
The patient must then be fed on light di- 
gestible food, farinaceous and animal, with 
a small quantity of wine daily, the bowels 
kept open by an occasional aperients, and a 
course of such tonics as those prescribed 
below, persisted in, one being substituted 
lor the other, as the stomach becomes weary 
of the repetition. 

Jio. 1. Quassia raspings, 2 drachms ; bbil- 
water, i pint ; inhisefor six hours, strain 
off the liquor, and add muiiatic acid, SU- 
drops. Mix. For an adult, a table-spoonfkl 
every 8 hours. 

iVp. 2. Gentian root, cut small, 2 drachms ; 
cardamom seeds bruised, 1 dmehm; casoa 
rilla bark and ginger, of each i drachm, 
boiling water, l pint : infrise for 6 hours 
strain, and add carbonate of soda, 2 drachms. 
Mix, and take a tablespoon^ every 4 or ta 
hours. 

n 
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jro. 8. Sulphate of quinine, 15 grains ; 
water, 1 ^nt; diluted sulphuric add, l 
dradim. Dissolve and take a tablespoonihl 
three times a day. To protect the teeth 
flrom the action of the add. Nos. i and 3 
should be sucked through a quill or reed. 

For the species of malformation termed 
natural deformity, the best treatment is air 
and exercise, assisted by such mechanical 
means that, while calling into play opposing 
muscles, shall render no part or the body 
toii>id by pressure or restraint. For the 
stooping and round back and shoulders, so 
common with growing girls, the best and 
most certain cure is to wear a boa, loaded 
at both ends with lead, increasing the weight ! 
trom half a pound at each end to two or I 
three pounds. This must always be worn | 
whether sitting or walking. The principle | 
upon which this application acts, is to call ! 
into action an opposite set of muscles to 
those weakened or diseased, and keep them 
in a state of exertion l^the pendulous 
weight of the loaded boa. When that weight | 
or exciting cause is removed, the muscles 
having nothing to resist will contract power- 
fully, and force up the prevously drooping 
head and shoulders. An exemplification of 
the practical truth of this statement is fur- 
nished in the erect walk and open chests 
of all tailors, whose occupation calls into 
greater activity the muscles of the neck and 
back, to prevent the body falling forward 
while sewing *, the consequence is, that when 
they leave the board, the head and chest 
lews up like an unstrung bow. See Spine. 

BACK, Fains in.— See Lumbago ; Rxieu* 

MATESM. 

BACKGAMMON.— A game played on a 
board, divided into two parts or tables, 
connected by a liinge which enables it to 



shut up Ithe a box. Every table possesses 
twelve points, six at each end; and these 
are coloured black and white alternately. 
Eadh player has fiiteen men, black and 
white, to disthiguish them, and they are 
disposed in, the following manner;— Sup- 
posing^ game to be played on the right- 


hand table, two are placed upon the ace 
point in the adversary's table, five upon the 
six point in the opposite table, three upon 
the cinque point in the hithermost table, 
and five on the six point in the right-hand 
table. Each player is then to endeavour to 
bring the men round into his nght-hand 
table, by throwing with a pair of dice those 
numbers that contribute towards it ; and at 
the same time to prevent his adversary irom 
doing the like. The first best throw upon 
the dice is esteemed ace. When the player 
carries liis men home, in order to lose no 
point, he must carry the most distant man 
to his adversary’s bar point, that being the 
first stage he is to place it on. The next 
move is six points tiirther; viz., in the 
place where the adversary’s five men are 
placed out of his table ; and the player must 
progress in this manner till all his men are 
brought home except two, when, by losing a 
point, he may often save the gammon oy 
throwing two fours or two fives. When a 
hit is only played for, he should endeavour 
to gain eitiier his own or his adversary’s 
dnque point; and if that fail, by his being 
hit by the adversary, and he find him fiir- 
ther advanced than himseli', in that case he 
must throw more men into the adversary’s 
table, which is done in this manner He 
must put a man upon his cinque or bar 
point ; and if the adversary neglect to hit it, 
he may then gain a foward game instead of 
a back game. But, il the adversary hit him, 
he should play for a back game ; and then 
the greater the number of men which are 
taken up, makes his game the better, because 
by these means he will preserve his game at 
home. He should .then endeavour tc gain 
both his adversarySi ace and trois points, or 
his ace and deuce points, and take Care to keep 
three men upon the adversary’s ace point, 
that, in case the latter hit him from thence, 
that point may remain still secure to himself. 
The rules of backgammon are as follow:— 
1. When a man Is taken from any point, it 
must be played. 2. 'A man is not supposed 
to be played till it is placed upon a point 
and quittra. 3. If a player have only four- 
teen men in play, there is no penalty In- 
flicted, because by his playing with a lesser 
number than he is entitled to, he plays to a 
disadvantage for want of the deficient man 
to make up his tables. 4. li he bear any 
number of men before he has entered a man 
taken up, and which of course he was Obliged 
to enter, such men so borne must be entered 
again in the adversary’s table, as well as 
the man taken up. 6. li' he have mistaken 
his throw and played It, and his adversary 
have thrown, It is not in the choice of either 
of the players to alter it, unless they both 
agree so to do. Books: Hoyle's Qatnes; 
Bogw's History and Practice of Backgammon; 
Handbook of Games by Amedewrs. 

BACON AND CABBAGE.— Boil some 
streaky bacon in a small quantity of stock, 
with eight or ten sausages ; in the same 
stock boil some white cabbages ibr about 
two hours; add salt and spices, and serve 
very hot 

BACON AND EGGS.—Cut a qiiarter of 
a x>ouud of streaky bacon into tnln sUo^' 
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and pat them into a stewpaxi over a slow 
hre ; while ooohing, turn them frequently; 
wh^ sufficiently dressed, pour the melt^ 
tat <xf the bacon into a dish, break over it 
elx eggs, add two spoonfuls of gravy and a 
little salt and pepper; stew the whole over 
a glow fire, and serve. 

BACON BEETLE.— Tills insect infests 
hams, bacon, and all kinds of dried meats, < 
into which it eats small holes ; and this is j 
chiefly done when the insect is in its larvae, 
or grub state, as seen in fig. l; when full fed, 
it becomes a chrysalis, ng. 2 ; which ulti- 
mately changes into a small beetle, fig. 3— 



about the third of an inch long, of a dusky- 
brown colour, with the upper half of the wing 
cases, whitish or ash-coloured, marked with 
black specs. The grub, from lying concealed 
in the meat, cannot be effectually removed ; 
but, by watching the time when the perfect 
insects appear, ^ey may be destroyed, and 
a recurrence of the evil in a great measure 
prevented. 

BACON, BOILED.— Bacon will boil bet- 
ter, and swell more freely, if the rind is 
stripped oflT before it is dressed. It should 
be Itoiled gently, from a-half to three-quar- 
ters of an nour being allowed to each pound, 
according to the thickness. When done, 
strew bread raspings over it, and place it 
before the fire to brown. 

BACON, Curing of.— The hogs intended 
for bacon are kept till full grown, and arc 
usually killed between the months of October 
and Miarch. The next process after killing 
is to remom the hair, which is better done by 
singeing than scalding, and is performed in 
the fbllowing manner ; — Cover the hog thinly 
with straw, and set light to it in the direc- 
tion of the wind. As the straw becomes 
burnt off, renew it ; but, at the same time, 
oarefhlly avoid scorching the skin. After 
both sides have been thus treated, scrape 
the whole body clean, but without using 
water. The ctMing vp should be accomplished 
by first taking ofl* the head, then removing 
the back-bone, and cutting across the ribs ; 
the two sides, or flitches, intended for BSi]yt- 
ing will then be flat; after these have 
been well dried with a cloth, rub the in- 
side of each flitch with salt, and place them 
one above each other in a tray having a 
trench round it to drain off* the brine. 
Change the salt eveij four days, and reverse 
the order of the flitches, putting the one 
that has been at the bottom on the top, 
putting that again at the bottom, and so on. 
^e interval qf eaiUn^ is about six weeks for 
a hog of twelve soore. In this process 


common salt only is generally used, but a 
finer flavour is imparted by a mixture in 
these proportions ;— Salt, 4lb. ; sugar, coarse 
and brown, lib. ; saltpetre, ilb. is 

a preferable method of cure to drying, and is 
thus effected : — Rub the flitihes thoroughly 
with bran, and then hang them in the 
cliimney in such a position that they shall 
be protected from the rain and not injured 
by the fire. With a constant and perfect 
heat, a month’s smoke will be sufficient. 
The smoke for this operation must either be 
of wood or peat ; the quality of the wood 
influences the flavour of the bacon, oak and 
beech being the most preferable. Bacon 
may be preserved in wood ashes, or in very dry 
sand. 

BACON FRAZE.— Beat eight eggs into a 
batter with a little cream and flour ; fry some 
thin slices of bacon and dip them into it ; lay 
the bacon in a frying-pan, and pour a little of 
the batter over them ; when one aide is fried 
' turn, and pour over more batter. When 
both sides are of a light brown colour, put 
into a dish and serve hot. 

BACON FRIED.— Line the frying-pan 
with clean white paper, cut the bacon mto 
thin slices, remove the rind, and lay the 
bacon on the paper ; fry till brown. 

BACON GDllLLED.-The slices should 
not be cut more than an eighth of an inch 
thick, and will eat much mellower if 
soaked in hot water for a quarter of an hour, 
and then dried in a cloth previously to 
grilling. If it is desired to have the bacon 
curled, cut it in slices about two inches long, 
roll it up, and put a little wooden skewer 
through it ; cook in a Dutoh oven for eight 
or ten minutes, turning it as it gets crisp. 
The ordinary method is, however, the best, 
as it is crisper and more evenly done. 

BACON OMELET.— Cut some streaky 
bacon which has been boiled for half an hour 
into the form of dfbe, and fry it with a 
small piece of butter. Beat up a dozen eggs, 
which pour over the bacon when it beipns 
to get crisp, stir all well together, and when 
thoroughly mixed and browned, serve. 

BACON— Properties and Uses oP.— 
As a food by itsell^ bacon is not to be re- 
commended for habitual eating, especially 
for weak and delicate stomachs, because the 
fleshy fibres having been rendered tough 
by the smoking and salting, the meat 
becomes exceedingly hard of digestion. 
Bacon, however, especially the fht part of it, 
possesses the property of assisting the 
assimilation of other meats of a dry nature, 
for this reason veal, liver, fowl, &c., become 
much easier of digestion when eaten with 
bacon. Tlie chief usee of this meat, in 
addition to those before specified, are as a 
relish for breakf'ast, tea, or supper, or for 
supplying an impromptu repast in the place 
of other meats which are procured with 
greater difficulty. 

BACON RELISHES. — Cut cold bacon 
into thin slices, powder both sides with 
bread raspings, and put them before the fire 
in a Dutch oven. In three minutes one side 
I will be done, and in three minutes more 
other. 

BACON TOAST. —Cut some slices of bread 
80 
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41iin, and about three inches long ; ohop some 
atreaky bacon into siftall pieces, and dip 
them into a raw egg, which has been beaten 
up with shred parsley, shalots and pepper ; 

the bacon and bread together over a 
slow fire, and serve with clear sauce with a 
little vinegar in it 

BACOs-~To Choose.— T he fat of good 
hacon will feel oily and look white, the lean 
of a fresh red colour, and firmly attached to 
the bone ; if it be young, the rind will be 
thin and tender, and if old, thick and tough. 

BAGATELLE is a game played upon a 
board, with balls, and a cue or mace. It is 
^an amusing parlour-game, and as such is 
preferable to billiards, on account of the 
table being of a more convenient size, and 
much less expensive. The size of the table 
ranges from five to ten feet in length, and 
from eighteen inches to three feet in widtli ; 
it is lined with green or blue cloth ; and 
a slip of thin wood is placed in a semicircular 
form inside the upper end. There are nine 
cups, consecutively numbered l to 9, sunk in 
level with the cloth; into these cups the 
balls are to be driven, when playing the 
games known as Ia Bagatelle and Sans 
Egal. The board has also a bridge with 
small arches likewise numbered l to 9, 
through these arches the balls are to be 
driven in playing the two games called Mis- 
sissippi and Trou Madame. There are also 
two small cushions, placed against the sides 
of the board, when used for the game of Mis- 
sissippi. The following are the various rules 
of the four games ordmarily played : 

La Bagatelle— i. Any number ot play- 
ers may Join in this game, and use either the 
mace or the cue, as may be agreed upon. 
2. Each player strikes a ball up the board, 
and whoever obtains the highest number is 
entitled to the lead, and takes possession of 
the nine balls. 3. The black ball (which 
<x>unts for double), is placed on the white 
spot in front of the holes, at the beginning 
of every round, and must in the first in- 
stance be struck by one of the other balls 
before there can be any score. 4. The 
Btriker*s hall must be placed on the white 
spot nearest the other end of the board, and 
is to he struck with the mace or cue at the 
black hall, the object being to put it into one 
of the holes. The rest of the balls are to be i 
played up in the same manner, either at the 
outstanding balls, or for the holes. 5. Any 
I number of rounds may be played for thie 
‘ game, as may be agreed upon at its com- 
mencement. 6. The player who obtains the 
' greatest number— counting the holes into 
' which he puts the balls, according to the 
. Hgurcs marked within them— wins tne game. 

; 7. Any hall rebounding beyond the centre, 
or being driven off the board, cannot be used 
Again during that round. 

Sams Egal.— i. This game is played by 
two persons, and numbers 2l or 31, accord- 
ing to agreement. 2. The player who leads 
ovmich is decided as in La Bagatelle) chooses 
four balls of either colour, and places the 
bl^ ball on the mark in front of the holes, ? 
and he begins by^striking one of bis balls up 
the board. 3. The adversary then strikes 
one of his balls in the same manner, and so 
SI 


on alternately. 4. The player who Imids the 
black ball counts it towards his game, as 
also all that he may hole of his own colour, 

5. If a player hole any of his adversary’s 
bdlls, it counts fbr the owner of the balls. 

6. The player who marks the greatest num- 
bei* of points in each round takes the lead in 
the next 

Mississippi. — 1 . The bridge must be 
placed close up to the circle, and the small 
cushions against the sides. 2. Each player 
strikes one uall only, through the bridge, and 
he who obtains the highest number, leads off, 
and plays the nine balls in succession. 3. 
Every ball must strike one of the cushion.^, 
previously to entering the bridge, otherwise 
the number reckons for the adversary. The 

f ame to consist of as many points as may 
c agreed on at its commencement. 

Trou Madame.— T his game is played in 
the same manner as the preceding, with the 
exception of the balls being played straight 
[ from the end of the board through the bridge. 

BAIL are the sureties (two in number) 
taken by a magistrate or a judge for the 
appearance, upon a given day and time, of a 
party arrestea in a civil suit, or m custody 
ibr a criminal offence. Every housekeeper 
may be bail. Each bail must prove himself 
upon oath to be worth double tlie amount ot 
the debt. A man bailed may be taken at 
any time by his bail, even on Sunday, and 
kept in custody and rendered to prison. 

In misdemeanours, justices are bound to 
take bail. A very important case occurred 
at the time of the Chartist riots in 1842, 
when the magistrates of Stafibrdshirc de- 
termined amongst themselves to reilise bail, 
and acting on that decision, denied it to one 
O’Neil ; and although they were acquitted ot 
any perverse or partial motive, and had 
decided in the legitimate exercise of their 
office that such a person ought not, in the 
then state of the country, to be admitted to 
bail, yet their refusal was held to be con- 
trary to their duty as magistrates, and they 
were censured and condemned in costs. 

In cases of felony, two justices may admit 
a person to bail, notwitiistanding he has 
admitted the charge, the prineij^e being, 
that justices in admitting to bail should be 
guided by the probability of a party appear- 
ing to take his trial, and not by his supposed 
guilt or innocence ; but a justice admitting 
to bail where he ought not, is punisliable as 
for a negligent escape, and if excessive bail 
is required, it i.s punishable as an offence 
against the liberty of the subject. In 
general, no notice of bail is requisite, but 
justices may order the prosecutor to have 
twenty-four or forty-eight hours’ notice of 
Hail. When a party, to avoid being appre- 
hended, voluntarily goes beiore a magistrate 
and offers bail, no notice is requisite. The 
prosecutor or his attorney may examine the 
ball as to their qualification. Personating 
bail is punishable with transportation for life, 
or not less than seven years, or by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding fbur years 
nor less tl^n two years. J’he party bailed 
is considered legally In custody of his 
sureties, who are his keepers, and they may 
therefore re-seize him and get themselves 
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tUsohargeA but he may find new sureties* 
The persona of the bail are not liable under 
reccM^anoe. The bail may bring an action 
against the party for money paid upon 
reec^izanoes. A party cannot be balled 
whe^i taken in execution on a Judgment or 
after oonriction. 

BAIN MAEIE, or Water Bath.-~A 
culinary utensil* used when it is necessary to 
keep the contents of a vessel hot without 
Bufiering them to boil This contrivance is 
espeoialiy adapted for keeping viands warm 
when a repast is delayed beyond the ap- 
pointed hour through the non-amval of the 



invited guests, or from other accidents ; 
for by this means the warmth is retained 
without the quantity being diminished or 
the quality deteriorated. The application of 
the Sain Marie is exceedingly simple, and 
fully explained by the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

BAIT, FOR Angling, is composed of nu- 
merous and various substances, living and 
dead, natural and artificial Animal baits, 
such as rats and mice, are not much used, 
although they will be taken by pike^ and even 
by iTout occasionally. 

Sith baits are used forpi^re, trota,perchf c/mb^ 
and eels, and those are chiefly roach, dace, 
gudgeon, loach, minnows, and small chub, 
barbel and perch ; the larger baits for the 
first mentioned and the smaller for the lat- 
ter, although large trout will feed upon all 
descriptions of wMte fish. These fish baits are 
obtainable at the tackle shops, or must be 
angled for or taken with a casting, or other 
net, at convenience. 

FroffS, in the absence or scarcity of fish 
baits, may be used for pike, and occasionally 
trout, chub, and perch may be taken with 
them*, these baits are used either dead or 
alive, according to the predilection or con- 
venience of the angler, and are also imitated 
by ingenious persons: mother-of-pearl, glass, 
tin, gold and silver wire, and tinsel beiag 
principally the materials of which these ar- 
tificiaX baits are composed. The American 

Spoon bait** and the Archtmedian '*screiY 
b^,*’ or ** otter,” have been recently mtro- 
duced to the angling fraternity, and are made 
of copper, plated with silver, in the shapes 
indib^ed by thdr nomenclature^ The na- 
tml fish may be kept bright in colour 
and ittOifensive to the smell by being im- 
mersed immediatdy after capture in a mix- 
ture oi common and bay salt 

Insect baits are very numerous— worms, 
grubs, larva, grasshoppers, gentles, wasp- 
grubs, ooobchafers, eockroaohes, and flies of 
evety description, the principal fbod of 
the tuhabitants of w rivers, lakes, brooks, 
and ponds. 


Worms are of various kinds. The icb or 
garden worm, which is an excellent bait for 
trout, barbel chub, perch, carp, tench, eels, 
and even for roach, dace, and gudgeon, is* 
found in abundance in our gardens and fields, 
and may be obtained by digging, by follow- 
ing the plough (taking a hint from the rooks 
and crows), or m larger numbers, and a 
greater certainty, in the<>vening after ruin, 
and during the whole of warm moist ntgnzs, 
at which times they leave their holes, either 
partially or entirely, in search of food; to 
obtain these worms, a lanthorn should 
be procured : arrived at the place of 
searcli, the ground should be closely and 

r ' etly scanned, and when found, the worm * 
uld be carefully taken between the 
fleshy parts of the fore-finger and thumb, 
so as It may not be injured by pressure 
or by the nails ; if the worm is only 
partly out of its hole great care must be 
observed not to attempt to drag him 
thence by force, but after grasping it in the 
manner directed to prevent it escaping bock 
into its hole by simply “ holding your own,** 
and the worm will Portly yield to the gentle 
and sustained strain. Sect worms (for carp, 
tench, trout, perch, barbel, chub, roach, dace, 
gudgeon, &c.), are found amongst old rich 
soil under large stones or planks and baulks 
of timber, in moss or grass growing on the 
edge or side of wood- work frequently satu- 
rated with water. Brandlings (for perch 
particularly, and all the sorts of fish that 
will take the red worm), are to be found in 
dung- heaps. 

Tliese are the three principal sorts of 
worms, although all can be used to ad- 
vantage. To preserve worms, they shonldt 
be placed as soon after being taken oe 
possible in a wooden tub or bowl, or un- 
glazed earthenware pan, and left therein for 
from three to six hours, according to the num- 
ber, in order tha't they may cl^nse them- 
selves from slime, clay, and dirt; and then 
be placed in another bowl, tub, or pan with 
damp moss, from which have been carefhlly 
removed all leaves, thorns, pieces of stick, ana 
other foreign substances ; care must be taken 
that all the dead or mutilated worms are 
thrown away ; they must be examined every 
day, or every other day at farthest, and the 
dead or siokly ones removed, and every six 
or seven days be placed in fresh damp moss, 
or removed from that in which they are, and 
the moss carefully and effectually rinsed in 
water, clear of all dirt and impurities. Some 
persons recomniend a small quantity of 
fresh milk and yolk of egg beaten together, 
or the scum of a pot in which fresh meat 
has been boiled, being hrom time to time 
dropped into the moss, and well dissemi- 
natea amongst it by turning over. 

Of the larva baits, the caddis, cad or 
straw bait, is the most numerous and the 
most sought for by trout, chub, barbel, 
roach, dace, carp, bleak, &c. It is the 
chiysalis state of the ” ephemerae,** green 
and grey drake, or May-fly, and of the stone 
fly, ana is to be found in clear shallovf 
streams, under stones, or in the eddies be^ 
h|nd obstructions to the current, in a cylin- 
der, formed by fkstening together scraps d 
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straw, stick or bark, and wcigfhting it with 
sand or gravel, so as to carry these 
buoyant substances to the bottom. To 
pnserw ihese^ peel the green bark fW>m 
a withy bough, six or seven inches 
round, and about a foot in length ; turn both 
ends into the form of a hoop, and fasten 
them together by the aid of a large needle 
and thread ; stop up the bottom with cork, 
and bore the baca tull of holes with a thin 
red-hot wire; tie over it a coleswort leaf,* 
and lay it in the grass every night ; keep it 
in a cool place during the day. 

Wcup^grubs are obtained by finding the 
nest of the swarm in some bank or hedge- 
.row, or on the bank of a stream or pond, 
and in the evening, when they are all hived, 
applying lighted straw to the entrance, 
amongst which gunpowder and powdered 
uitehur has been strewn, so as to fill the 
hole in which the comb is built with smoke, 
to suffocate the wasps ; or, strew some pow* 
dered sulphur in a dish, pan, or saucer, and 
place it in the entrance of the hole lighted, 
and as soon as the fumes of the sulphur be- 
gin to penetrate to the nest, and the wasps 
evince an intention of escaping, plug up 
the entrance with straw or a sod, or some 
clay, and be careful that this is efficiently 
done, or you may have cause to rue your 
• neglect, when sufficient time has elapsed 
to Bufibcate the wasps, dig out the comb, in 
which the larvae sought for will be found. 

Oentles may be procured at the tackle 
shops, and sometimes from butchers or tal- 
low chandlers ; but if it is desired to breed 
them, take a piece of bullock’s or sheep's 
liver, a chub, or roach of about a pound 
weight, a rook or moorhen, or any 
similar substance, and hang it up for a 
day or two in a place shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun, where it will be 
visited by tbe blue and green bottle-flies, 
which wDl deposit their ova therein ; after 
^he expiration of three or four days gentles ' 
will begin to appear, when a wooden bowl j 
or unglazed earthenware pan, in which is I 
some sand or bran, or both mixed, must be 
placed under the blown substance, into 
which the gentles will fall ; when the food 
is gone, or all the gentles have left it, the 
bowl or pan must be removed, and kept in 
a cool place, and the gentles taken from it 
as required. They can be kept through a 
great part of the winter season by im* 
mersing them in mould, with which a small 
quantity of moist cowdroppiugs has been 
mixed, and then burying them m the earth. 
Gentles are a good bait for all sorts of 
fresh water fish, except pike. 

Orasshoppers are excellent bait for trout, 
chub, and large dace, they may be caught by 
the hand amongst grass, and will afTordsome 
amusement in their pursuit. 

Cockchafers are to be caught whilst they 
are flying about in the evening, or in the 
day time* by shaking them from the trees 
to whioh they may nave resorted to seek 
Ibod, shelter and rest; horse chestnut, and 
lime ahd willow trees are those most de- 
lighted in by these insects. 

Coekroaeha tare to be caught in the traps 
knowing black beetle traps; bakers' cel- 


lars and sugar-bakeries are their chosen 
resorts. The two baits last enumerated are 
excellent for trout, chub, and large dace* 
and may be most effectually used as a dip- 
ping or dapping bait, under overhanging, 
trees or over bushes paatly immersed in 
water. 

FHest both natural and artificial, will be 
treated of in a separate article under the 
head ** Pmes." 

The vegretabie and the ankmal kingdom each 
contribute materials more or less manipu- 
lated, out of which bait is formed for tlie 
finny tribes, viz., toheat^ malt, h^lock*s jSf/i, 
cheese, greaves, paste, salmon roe. See,, See. 

Wheat and malt require to be parboilea 
before using, and are a good summer bait 
for roach, (utoe, bream, carp, and tench. 

Bullock*s pith is the marrow found in the 
spinal bone, and is a good bait in the 
winter months for chub. You will find 
two skins on it, the outside very thick 
and tough, which take off altogether* 
after slitting it up with a pair of scissors, 
being oareful not to drag the inner skin 
away with the outer one. Slip this inner or 
under skin up on one side with a pair ot 
scissors* and lay it fiat ; you will then have 
skin on one side, and none on the other. 
Wash it clean, and let it boil in water one 
minute. 

Cheese is a bait used for barbel and chub,' 
and should be made white and tough, 
without salt,* from old milk (unskimmed), 
and cut up into squares about the size ot 
dice. 

Greaves, a substance to be procured from 
tallow chandlers, is the sediment from the 
melting pot, and is an excellent bait for 
barbel, chub, carp, tench, and bream; it< 
should be broken small with a hammer, 
care being taken not to break pieces that^ 
appear likely to make a bait for the book, 
then put it into a saucepan with suffi- 
cient water to cover it, and allow it to boil 
for twenty minutes, frequently stirring to 

revent its burning by the particles ad- 

ering to the intenor surfuce of the pot. 
If it gets stiff, add more water to make ft ot 
a sloppy consistence. When taken off the 
fire it should be placed in a cool spot to 
settle. 

Peutes are made of flour and water, and of 
bread, stale or new, to which are add^ honey 
or sugar to sweeten them, vermillion or red 
lead to give them a pinky colour, and cotton 
wool to make them adhere to the hook, all 
according to the fancy of the angler. Take 
the orumb of new bread, well knead it in a i 
piece of linen or cotton rag to keep it clean 
and to prevent the perspiration of the hand 
from gfving it a flavour ; this will not easily 
wash off the hook even in a swift stream. 
The crumb of a milk roll makes a very white 
paste, but it is not so adhesive as that 
of br^ made with water. If new bread 
cannot be procured, take a piece of stale, 
and squeeze it well in the hand before aippixtg 
it into water for an instant— an instant 
only— then well knead this, as previously 
directed. 

Salmon roe tor trout, perch, dlixh* roadhv 
; dace, and indeed for moet IMi, Is a very 
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effeetual bait, if properly prepared and used. 
The following ts a good plan Immerse a 
ioound of spawn, the peas of which should 
be as large as can begot, in very hot water, 
remove the membrane, skin, film, &c., rinse 
with cold water, and hang up to drain In a 
Dag or cloth for twenty-four hours ; then 
•put to it two ounces of bay salt with a 
quarter of an ounce of saltpetre, finely 
^wdered, and again hang up for twenty- 
ibur hours; then spread it out on a dish in 
the sun, or before the fire, until it gets dry 
mit not parched up ; pot it down, pound 
come melted lard over the suriace, and 
cover over with bladder. I'his wUl keep lor 
two years, but it will be better to use it, and 
to make it year by year. 

Qrown.d-^^'aiti are used for casting into the 
water to draw and to keep the 11 sh together 
in one spot, and of course are only available 
for those kinds of fish tliat are to be taken 
at the bottom. For roach and dace, bran 
and clay mixed together in lumps about the 
size of a walnut, into which a few gentles 
may be sometimes placed, or to the former 
some bread crumbs may be added; these 
will also do for carp, tench, and chub, but 
tlie best ground bait for carp and tench is 
worms, both lob and red, chopped up into 
three or four pieces, and (without any clay) 
thrown intp the place intended to be fished 
24 or 30 hours before fishing. Worms thus 
chopned up are a good ground bait for chub 
and barbel, but should be deposited about 
20 hours before the time chosen for fish- 
ing. Worms for ground-bait are the 
better for not being previously scoured. 
Cktm is also a good ground- bait for chub 
and bai’bel. Currim gentles make a good 
ground -bait for carp, touch, bream, roach, 
dace, and barbel ; they may be procured at 
the tackle shops, or at the knackers, or skin 
dressers. Grains (fresh) also make a good 
ground-baitfor bream, carp, tench, and roach. 
Brains^ either bullock's or sheep’s, well 
cleaned and then scalded for a minute or 
two, and chewed and dropped into the water, 
is an excellent ground-bait for chub, particu- 
larly when bullock’s nlth is used for the 
bait on the hook. Books : Davy's Salmonia; 
Walton's Angler i Salter's Guide; Ilqfftand's 
Manual; Ba^'s Instructor. See Flies. 

BAKEWELL PUDDING.—Cover a dish 
with thin paste, and spread it with jam of 
any kind, half an inch thick. Beat together ^ 
until thoroughly mixed the yolks ot eight ! 
Mgs, the whites of two, a pound of sugar, j 
the same quantity of butter melted, and a 
dozen pounded almonds. Pour into the dish, 
and bake in a moderate oven for an hour. 

1 ^ Eggs, 8 yolks, 2 whites ; sugar, lib. ; 
butter melted, lib. ; aliponds, 12 ; paste and 
jam* sufficient. 

BAKING.— This is a cheap and oonve- 
]ii«Ett mode of dressing food, and is espe- 
cially acceptable to persons with small fami- 
nes and to the poorer classes. Although the 
process of baking deteriorates the flavour and 
tmidemess of some joints, there are others 
wbidh taste equally well baked as roasted ; 
among these are legs of rark, shoulders of 
mutton, and fillets of veal. Certain kinds 
of fish are also better dressed in tliis man- 


ner, particularly pike and red mullet. Hams, 
also, wheu covered with coarse paste and 
baked, have a finer flavour and are more juicy 
than when boiled. Baking may either Iw 
TCrformed at the baker’s or at homa In 
London, the former mode is usually pre- 
ferred ; because for a few pence the expense 
and trouble that would be otherwise in- 
curred are obviated. When a dinner is sent 
to the bakehouse, the hour at which it will 
be required should be named at the time when 
it is left, and it should not be allowed to 
remain at the baker’s beyond that time, 
otherwise the meat becomes soddened and 
the potatoes clammy. On Sunday there are 
more dinners baked in London than all the 
rest of the week put together, and the gene- 
rally understood interval for the process of 
baking is from eleven o’clock till one. If the 
baking is performed at home, a good fire 
should be kept up so long as the joint is in the 
oven ; the time reouired varies with the nature 
of the meat, and the size of the joint, but, 
as a general rule, a quarter of an hour for each 
pound will not bo ibund unsuitable. While 
the meat i s cooking, the oven should be opened 
as seldom as possible, otherwise the tempera- 
ture is disturocd and the cooking consider- 
ably retarded. To prepare meat for baking, 
it should be placed in the dish on a stand, 
so as to allow room for potatoes underneath ; • « 
a few spoonfuls of water should be mixed 
with the potatoes, and a little salt sprinkled 
over them. In order to prevent the meat 
from being too much dried by the heat of 
the oven, two sheets of paper spread sepa- 
rately, with a thick coat of butter or clarified 
marrow', should be fastened on the outside 
of the joint. 

A receptacle for joints intended for baking 
has been invented by M. Soyer, which admits 
of a joint of meat, a dish of potatoes, and a 
pudding, being baked at one and the same 
time. This simple contrivance consists of 
an open framework of wire, w hich lies upon 
a deep tin or earthenware dish, in two 
stages, so that as the meat is raised above 
the potatoes, and these again are above the 
pudding, dripping fklls on both. 

One of the most useful appliances of 
baking is that known as the Nottingham 
jar, as shewn in the accompanying illus- 
tration, This is 
adapted for cook- 
ing rice, meat, fish, 
or fruit, and is 
extremely useful 
in keeping edibles 
hot, and at the 
same time retain- 
ing their juices. 
Food for invalids 
Is recommended to 
be dressed in this 
w ay, as the entire 
amount of nourishment contained in the 
food is thus preserved. When this jar is 
used for baking it should be w'ell pastea 
down, covered mth a fold of thick paper, 
and placed in a gentle oven* Pies^ cakes^ 
require various times for cooking, according 
to their size, but the degree of brownness 
they present, gives unmistakable indicationa 
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of the stage they have arrived at. Objections 
are urged against baked meats, and with a 
great deal of truth, that they are not so 
wholesome as roasted ; the reason of this is, 
that the process does not admit of the 
passing olT of the vapours, so rapidly as boil- 
ing or roasting ; the fat is also more retained, 
and becomes converted, by the agency of the 
heat, into an empyreumatic oil, so as to ren- 
der the meat less fitted for delicate stomachs, 
and more difhcult of digestion generally. 
As a partial provision against these con- 
sequences, the meat should not be taken 
immediately from the oven to the table, but 
placed on a dish for a lew minutes before the 
lire, so as to allow some of the gases it 
contains to escape.— See Oven. 

BALANCE, IN Commerce, comprehends 
those figures that remain when a smaller 
number or quantity is subtracted from a 
larger. The importance of keeping balances 
regularly in commercial accounts cannot be 
too iiighly estimated Debtor and creditor 
accounts should be balanced periodically, so 
as to ascertain, on the instant, how much is 
either owing or owed. Cash accounts should 
be balanced weekly or monthly, in order to 
arrive at the relative amounts of the ex- 
penditure and receipts, for thture governance; 
and accounts and books generally should be 
balanced half-yearly or yeai’ly, so that a 
person may judge of the progress he is 
making, and how he stands with the world. 
Balancing also acts as a check upon ordinary 
account- keeping, and serves to detect any 
error that has Dcen committed and escaped 
observation.— See Book-keeping, 

BALCONY.— In a house where there are 
children, care should be taken that the 
balconies, and especially those of the nursery, 
are constructed in such a manner that 
it is impossible for a child either to fall 
through the bars or to bo fixed in them; 
nor should the top rail be so low that a child 
may climb up and tumble over. For the 
want of these precautions many frightful 
accidentB have occurred. 

BALDNESS.— Tlie proximate cause of the 
falling off of the hair is an insufficiency of 
nourishment in the pores of that part of the 
skin where the hair has been accustomed to 
grow. ITiis will be the mOre clearly under- 
stood, when it is known that each hair has 
a separate existence in a tubular form, 
which, in order to sustain its vitality, im- 
bibes a certain amount of moisture given 
out by the pores of the skin ; w^hen this sus- 
tenance is from any cause withheld, the hair 
withers and falls away, in the same manner 
that the stem of a plant, when deprived of 
its sap, droops and decays. Baldness is or- 
dinarily accepted as one of the natural indi- 
cations Of approaching age ; but when it 
occurs in the early stages of life, it is then 
unnatural, and assumes the form of a disease. 
Sometimes it shows itself by a general fall- 
hig off of the hair, while at other times the 
diminution is partial, and confined to round 
or irregular patches. Under these circum- 
stancesf the disorder is more frequently the 
result of a want of mere local vigour, than 
the consequence of constitutional decline; 
and the remedy mainly depends upon stimu- 


lating applications energetically and unre- 
inittuigiy employed. Qentral haldnea is pre- 
ceded by an unusual loosening of the halt, 
which, upon combing or brushing, comes off 
In large quantities. In order to arrest this, 
persons who have short hair, should immerse 
the head in cold water morning and night, 
dry the hair thoroughly, and then brush the 
scalp until a warm glow is produced. With 
females, however, who wear the hair long, 
this mode of proceeding is almost imprac- 
ticable, on account of the difficulty expe- 
rienced in drying the hair ; it is better, 
therefore, in these cases to brush the scalp 
until redness and a warm glow are pro- 
duced, and then rub in among the roots of 
the hair a lotion compounded as follows; 
Eau-de-cologne, two ounces ; tincture oi* 
cantharides, two drachms ; oil of lavender, 
and rosemary, of each ten drops. Apply 
this to the head once or twice daily, until 
the growth of the hair is restored. But if 
the scalp become sore, the treatment must 
be discontinued for a time, or practised at 
less frequent intervals. When the haldnetm 
occurs in patches^ the skin should be well 
brushed with a soft tooth-brush which has 
been dipped in distilled vinegar, and after- 
wards brushed in the manner previously 
pointed out. Both these modes of treatment 
are prescribed by Dr. Erasmus Wilson, who 
has for many years made the diseases of the 
skin and the nair his peculiar study. Per- 
sons afflicted with baldness should scrupu- 
lously avoid having recourse to the many 
advertised specifics for restoring the hair; 
for in many instances tliese nostrums not 
only fail to effect the remedy they pretend 
to, out also produce injurious results by the 
application of deleterious ingredients, which 
corrode the pores and irritate the scalp.— See 
Hair, Preservation op, and ScAiAiEi> 

liEAl>. 

BALLA CHONG.— An Indian mixture, 
made as follows :— A pint of jpicked shrimps, 
and a pint of apples, slightly ripe, cut the 
apples into small pieces, and dry them in a 
stew-pan a little over the fire. Mix two 
pounds of butter, two cloves of garlic, one 
onion, chopped, and a tablespoonful of 
seasoning, comprised of curry, pepper, salt, 
and cayenne, proportionably mixed. Fry 
the onions and garlic in the butter, then add 
the other ingredients, and fry all together ; 
when cold, put in a jar, cover close, and wheii< 
wanted, fry in small quantities dipped in 
butter. 

Shrimps, i pint ; apples, 1 pint • 
butter, 2 lbs. ; garlic, 2 cloves ; onion, 1 ; 
seasoning, l tablespoonful. 

BALLOT. — A method of voting, em- 
ployed upon occasions when it is considered 
expedient to preserve secrecy in regard 
the opinion of each voter. The inodes oC 
performing this kind of voting vary in some 
respects according to the object to be at- 
tained ; as for instance, in the case erf an. 
election to an office, where the choice can 
fall upon only one candidate, or upon a 
smaller number of candidates than are put 
in nomination. In the latter it is usual to 
deliver to each voter a list of the names of 
the candidates, from which he erases thf^ 
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iiuuiies of tbe candidatea he opposes, and 
after folding up the list so as to conceal the 
name left, deposits it in a glass or urn, from 
which the votes are taken when all collected, 
4snd counted in order to determine in whose 
fiivohr the greatest number of votes has 
been given. In cases where a simple affir- 
mative or negative is alone required the 
same method is sometimes adopted, and 
then tbe papers deposited in the urn or glass 
bear only the word “Yes” or “No.” A 
third method, and the one that is most usu- 
ally employed by dubs and societies, lor the 
election of a member or an officer of the es- 
tablishment, is to have a ballot-box with 
two c5mpartments, which are severallv in- 
dicated externally by “Yes” and “No.” Be- 
tween the two compartments is an aperture 
through which the arm may be put to some 
depth ; each voter is furnished with a 
ball, which he drops Into one oi' tbe com- 
.partments, but the whole process is so regu- 
lated that it is impossible to detect in 
which compartment the ball has been 
deposited. Sometimes the original mode is 
adhered to, each voter being furnished with 
a white and back ball, the former denoting 
assent, and the latter dissent ; hence comes 
the expression “to black-ball.” In this 
mode, however, the difficulty of satisfactorily 
disposing of the unemployed ball, lays the 
process open to many well-founded objec- 
tions. 

A black-ball, in its general signification, 
counts more than one vote, being some- 
times considered equal to three, five, &c., 
according to circumstances. In elections at 
tlie London clubs, each ball found in the 
compartment “No” of the ballot-box usually 
counts as ten. 

This mode of election is now almost uni- 
versally resorted to In England by clubs, , 
benefit societies, and public institutions;! 
the directors of the Bank ot England and < 
the East India House are also thus chosen. 
The leading feature of the ballot is, that it 
enables a voter to record his opinion without 
placing himself in avowed antagonism to 
the candidate luj^ainst whom he votes, 
and thereby shicids him from those un- 
pleasant consequences which open voting 
so frequently entails. Supposing, for in- 
stance, in the election of a elub member 
the black-balls should be in the minority ; it 
may easily be imagined that if the names of 
the dissentients were known to the candidate 
elected in spite of the opposition, no friendly 
intercourse or cordiality could possibly exist 
between the contending parties ; whereas, by 
.adopting the ballot, the adverse voters being 
: unknown to theelected member, the harmony 
>of ttie establishment remains undisturbed, 
and in the event of the opposition having 
been the result of mere pr^udioe, a closer 
intimacy and jtister estimate of charaotei* i 
may ultimately lead to transforming the foe J 
into a friend. 

In England the ballot has, up to the 
present time, been withheld from the people 
for political elections. Vigouros efforts 
are, however, being made to have it con- 
stitutionally recognised as the system by 
which members I of Parliament shall be 


j elected. At an dection for Eeigate (1S5S>. 
the principle was adopted under uie follow- 
ing circumstances For this seat tliereweare 
four candidates, one being in the Con- 
servative interest, and the remaining thres 
Liberals ; it was therefore evident that the 
dividing of the Liberal interest among so 
many candidates was calculated to prevent 
individual success, and in effect to give a 
majority to the other side. It was agreed, 
therefore, among the Liberal candidates, that 
cards, bearing their several names, should be 
sent to all such voters as were known not to 
havepledged themselves to the Conservative 
candidate. From these cards each voter was 
requested to erase two of the names, re- 
taining the one whom he >vi8hed to vote for 
When the cards were returned, an accouift 
was to be taken : he who had Hic greatest 
number of votes standing for the seat, the 
two others retiring. 

BALL ROOM.— The invitations for this 
class of entertainment should be issued 
from seven to ten days previously. They 
arc sent in the name or the lady of the 
house, and if intended for a family where 
there are grown-up sons and daughters, one 
card should be sent for the master and 
mistress, a second for the daughters, and a 
third for the sons. Any guest staying with 
a family should also have a distinct card. 
Answers should be returned on the next day 
or the day following. At a private donee the 
lady of the house generally opens the ball, 
but when prevented from doing so, her 
husband takes her place, usually leading off 
the first dance with the lady of the hipest 
rank, or the greatest stranger. Should 
tbe hostess dance, she must avoid par- 
ticipating in the amusement to any great 
extent, and not exceed two or three danoes. 
The host should also observe a like limit 
and act as a sort of private master of the 
ceremonies, taking care, amongst other 
duties, that the ladies are provided with 
partners and seats. Married ladies are 
usually attended by their husbands, but 
this is not absolutely necessary ; unmarried 
ladies, however, cannot w'ell go alone, but 
should always be accompanied either by their 
mother, a married sister, or an elder lady. 
In private parties, a lady may not relbse to 
dance with a gentleman unless previously 
engaged, and on no account is she to dance 
wiui any gentleman when she has refused 
another for the same dance. In dancing, a 
lady should deport herself with grace and 
ease, not displaying either an excess of 
spriglitliness or a deficiency of it; while 
all her movements should be dictated by 
refinement and modesty. A gentleman, 
on entering the ball room, first addresses 
the lady of the house, and, after her, 
the nearest acquaintances he may recog- 
nise. If a friend be introduced, he should 
first of all be presented to the hostess and 
host, and then made acquainted with the 
names of the chief persons present. When 
a gentleman conducts a lady to a public baU, 
he hands her to a seat, and then, from the 
programme which he has received on ent^* 
mg, he proceeds to make his engagements 
for the evening. If he wish to dance with 

se 
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mny lady with whom he has no previous 
acquaintance, he must seek au introduction 
through the master of the ceremonies, one 
of the stewards, or a mutual friend. While 
a gentleman is dancing he should pay ex- 
clusive attention to his partner, and enrage 
her in light and agrctabie conversation; 
at the conclusion ot the dance he should lead 
her to a seat, and ask her to take refresh- 
ment ; he may then leave her with a bow, or 
if she please, converse for awhile ; he should, 
however, immediately retire, when another 
gentleman advances to claim the lady for 
the next dance. No lady is Justified in re- 
Ihsing to dance unless previously engaged, 
and on no acctmnt should she dance with a 
gentleman at a public ball without the usual 
ceremony of introduction having been gone 
through. Some diiference of opinion exists 
as to the extent to which a lady may 
decline or accept the proifer of refreshment; 
in this, however, a little judgment must be 
exercised, and the example oithe chief ladies 
present, noticed and followed. A gentleman 
should not dance too ilrequently with the 
iady whom he has escorted to the ball, 
nor. Indeed, with any other lady ; such a pro- 
ceeding giving the appearance of exclusive- 
ness, ana a contempt for the remaining por- 
tion of the assembly. A gentleman should 
pay some attention to those ladies who arc 
otherwise neglected, and lead them out 
quietly and unostentatiously, without endea- 
vouring to make it appear that he is con- 
ferring a favour, or undergoing a personal 
sacrifice. When dancing, a gentleman should 
‘hold the hand, and encircle the waist of the 
lady as lightly as possible ; a contrary mode 
of deportment is both rude and vulgar. 
The style of dancing should not savour too 
much of the academy, nor, on the other 
hand, should it be careless ; but quiet, easy, 
and ^aoeful. The top of the ball room is at j 
the same end with the orchestra, but where I 
the music occupies the centre of the room, 
the top is then at that en d nearest the door. A 
entleman should always endeavour to place 
is partner as near to the top as possible. 
It is ill-bred, however, to take a place pre- 
viously engaged, or when forming a country 
dance to push in at the middle, or upp^ 
end ; the proper station under such circum- 
stances is below the last couple who are 
standing up. At private parties, refiresh- 
ments are frequently handed round, and it 
is the duty of a gentleman to see that the 
lady, in whose company he is at the time, 
is provided with the refreshment she de- 
sires. At a public ball, a supper is usually 
spread in another room, to which a gentle- 
man escorts the ladv whom he brought, his 
partner in the last dance, or an unac- 
companied lady; having placed her at the 
table, he waits upon her until she has 
finished her supper, hands her back to the 
ball room, and returns to procure his own re- 
freshment. When any guests wish to retire 
from a private dance, they should bid the 
fhost and hostess a quiet farewell ; or if this 
is impracticable, leave without doing so. 
Aft» a ball— say, during the course of a 
week— the host and hostess should be visited, 
but the visit must be limited to a short 
8Y 


duration. Any acquaintance formed at a 
dance does not extend b<wond the ball 
room; and a lady is justified in passing, 
adthout recognition, on the folowing morn- 
ing, her partner of the night previous. 

¥Sill dress must be worn at all balls, both 
public and private. That worn by the lady 
should be light, and as little cumbersome 
as possible, so that she may be free in her 
'movements, and not embarrass her partner. 
Tlie dress of the gentleman should be a 
black dress coat and trowsers, a white 
waistcoat, white cravat, and patent leather 
boots. White or primrose kid gloves should 
Invariably be worn both by ladies and 
gentlemen, and not taken off during the 
whole of the evening, except at supper time. 
A supplementary pair of gloves, carried in 
the pocket and put on af ter supper, will be 
found greatly conducive to comfort, 

BAIlL-TAP.— The regulator of the water 
supply to a cistern. This contrivance, al- 
though very simple. Is apt to get out of 
order : sometimes it is fixed either upwards 



or downwards and will not move, and the 
supply of water becomes consequently in- 
terrupted. Tliese defects, however, gene- 
rally admit of an easv remedy, the appli- 
cation of a little oil, or the tightening 
of the nut seen in the engraving being in 
most cases all that is required.— See 
Cistern, Frost, Lead. Zinc. 

BALM, IN Botany.— A herb frequently 
used for medicinal and culinary purposes. 
This is one of the most common ana well 
known plants in the kitchen garden ; it has a 
fragrant smell, and its root creeps ra^dlyand 
grows abundantly. It grows m the poorest 
soil, and never requires manure It Is readily 
ropagated by parting the roots, two or three 
uds being preserved to each piece, or by slips. 
If offsets are employed, they may be planted 
at any time during the spring ; eight or ten 
inches apart. If propagated by ifiips, they 
must be inserted during the month of May 
or J une in a shady border ; and in September 
or October transplanted into the beds, where 
they are to remain. During the summer, all 
the attention they require Is occasional 
watering and weeding ; in the autumn the 
beds must bedressed, the old leaves and stalks 
cleared away, and the soil loosened by the 
hoe. When balm is intended for drying, it 
should be gathered Just previous to flower- 
ing, and at such time as the leaves are per- 
fectlv free from dew or moisture. The leaves 
are Setter dried in the shade than in the 
oven ; when cool, they may be pressed into 
pack^es, and wrapp^ up in white paper 
ready for use. As a medicine, bairn is used 
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in conjunction with mo’-e powerful drugs to 
supply a moderate stimulant, and to induce 
promse perspiration. 

BALM TEA is made by simply pouring 
boiling water over some of the leaves in a 
teapoC and letting them infuse. It should 
be drunk a short time previously to going to 
bed. 

BALM WiNE.— Put a bushel of leaves 
into a large vessel, and pour over them eight 
gallons of boiling water; mix thoroughly 
together, and let them stand for twenty-ibur 
hours ; then strain, add twenty pounds of 
sugar, and bottle off. It will be fit to drink 
in six weeks, but greatly improves by keep- 
ing. 

Balm, 1 bushel; water, 8 gallons; 
sugar, 201 bs. 

BALSAM, IN Botany.— The varieties of 
this flower are infinite, the seed from one 
plant scarcely producing two alike. Double 
flowers are the most highly esteemed, espe- 
cially those striped similarly to the carnation. 
It is chiefly raised from seed, but maybe 
propagated by cuttings. The seed may be 
sown between the ist of March and the ist 
of Ma^% very thin in pots, and placed in a 
hotbea as near the glass as possible. When 
they are five inches high they sljonld be 
transplanted into larger pots ; and as their 
growth increases, again transplanted three 
or four times until they reach their utmost 
growth. The best soil for balsams is a rich 
loam, somewhat lighter than that used for 
growing melons. 

BALSAM OF HONEY.— To one pound of 
honey add a teacupflil of vinegar ; boil and 
skim well ; when cold stir in one ounce of 
elixir of paregoric, and bottle. This is an 
excellent remedy for a cough : dose, one table- 
spoonful throe times axlay. 

iggr Honey, lib.; vinegar, 1 teacupful; 
paregoric elixir, loz. 

BALSAMIC VINEGAR.— Take a hand- 
ful each of sage leaves, lavender, hyssop, 
thyme, and savory ; two heads of garlic, and 
a teacupful of salt. Infuse them in a suffi- 
cient quantity of the best white wine vinegar, 
and alter standing for a fortnight, strain and 
bottle close, This is a simple and efficacious 
application for bruises, contusions, &c. 

BALSAMIC VINEGAR, Aromatic.— 
Take rue, sage, mint, rosemary, and lavender, 
of each a handiul, cut them small, put them 
into a stone jar, pour upon them a pint of 
the best Avhite wine vinegar, cover close, 
and let them stand i'or seven or eight days 
in the sun, or a warm room ; then strain off, 
and dissolve as much camphor as it will ab- 
sorb. This liquid, either sprinkled about the 
cliamber of a sick person, or heated with a 
red hot poker, will refresh the air, revive the 
patient, and tend to prevent contagion. 

BALSAMS are vegetable substances, of 
a gum-resinous nature, obtained fiom inci- 
sions made in the plant or shrub, or by boil- 
ing the twigs in water and skimming off the 
balsam as It rises. Balsams, with but one 
or two exceptions, are composed of resin, 
benaoio acid, and volatile oil. They have an 
agreeable smell, warm aromatic flavour, and 
an acrid taste. Those employed in medi- 
cine are benzoin, Styrax, Toion, Peruvian 


balsam, and liquid amber, Mecca, copaiba, 
Ki^a, and Canada balsam, and probably the 
balm of Gilead, though the last Is now obso- 
lete. The medicinal action of balsams i? 
that of a stimulant and expectorant, form- 
ing, when in combination with other sub- 
stances, admirable remedies Ibr coughs, 
hoarseness, and colds. The Mecca balsam 
is a valuable gum resin, brought I'rora Arabia, 
and formerly used as a stimulant to weak 
digestions, and in some cases of asthma. 
Tlie halm of Gilead the drledjuiceof a shrub 
growing in Abyssinia and Syria, very rare 
and very valuable, no plant yielding above 
sixty tears a day. Riga balsam is a sort of 
spruce, very hot and resinous, and not un- 
like a spirituous turpentine. It was in great 
repute fifty years ago as a styptic for inter- 
nal and external bleeding; but is now super- 
seded by the composition called friars’ bal- 
sam, having the name of the comjwundf 
tincture of benzoin in the Pharmacopeia. 

BAMBOO.— A cane which grows in India 
and ('liina. Although it possesses the com- 
bined property of lightness and strength, it 
is but little used in England as an article ot 
furniture, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
sufficient quantities for manufacture. The 
Clflnese sailors employ the bamboo as a lite- 
preserver; lor this purpose four canes are 
united in such a manner as to admit of their 
being readily slipped on and off the body, 
and the simplicity of the contrivance, to- 
gether with its erRciency, render it worthy 
of being more generally adopted. 

BANIIURY CAKES.— Mix well tofjether 
a pound of currants cleaned and dried, a 
quarter of a • pound of beef suet, finely 
minced, three ounces each ol’ candied orange 
and lemon peel shred small, a few grains ol 
salt, a quarter of an ounce of cinnamon and 
nutmeg mixed, and four ounces of ratafias 
rolled to powder ; make a light paste of 
pound of flour, and fourteen ounces of butter, 
roll out one half into a very thin square, and' 
spread the mixed fruit and spice equally 
over it, moisten the edges, lay on the re- 
maining half of the paste rolled equally thin, 
press the edges securely together, mark the 
whole into regular divisions of two inches 
in width and three in length, bake in a well 
heated oven for half an hour, divide into 
cakes while still warm, and dust with pow- 
dered .sugar. 

Currants, Xlb. ; suet, ilb. ; orange peel, 
3ozs. ; lemon peel, 3ozs. ; salt, few grains ; 
cinnamon and nutmeg mixed, loz. ; ratafias^ 
|lb. Paste: flour, lib. ; butter, Uozs. 

BANDAGES— Are those surgical appli- 
ances, made of linen, calico, or flannel, either 
ill long narrow strips called rollers, in belts, 
fillets, or triangular sections : they are used 
to keep dressings in a proper situation, to 
compress blood-vessels, and check danger- 
ous bleeding, to rectify deformities, maintain 
fractures in their position, and to unite 
wounds and breaches in the continuity of 
parts. Bandages of whatever material made 
should be strong enough to bear extension, 
and support the part to which they are 
applied ; and sufficiently supple and elastie 
to fold with ease and yield to the expansion 
of the tissues below them. They should be 
88 
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without either seam or selvaprc, and have 
c-mooth unravelled edg^es. ^ndajifes are 
either simple or com- 
pound. A $itnph; ban- 
dage is a long narrow 
piece of linen, calico, 
or flannel of any 
length, from three to 
nine yards, and of a 
width varying IVom 
two to six inches. 
When sucli a strip is tightly and evenly 
rolled up, it is called a bandage or roller. 

When rolled from both enos, and the two 
heads meet In the 
centre, the bandage 
is called a <louble- 
headed roller. 

Compound handagee 
arc those where seve- 
ral pieces are sewed 
together in different 
forms or shapes, as 
in the more simple 
one of the letter T’, 
or when the bandage is torn at the end into 
several strips, in which case it is called a 
Kiany-tililed bandage. 




The handkerchief bandage is very iiselhl to 
retain light dressings on the head, or to 
cover ana keep in position bags ot jce, or 
cold applications, where evaporation is not 
required. For this purpose, take a large 
silk handkerchief, throw it over the h^d 
and face, carry the back ends under the 
cliii), and tie them securely, as at («) ; then 



neatly fold back the loose portion over the 
fac^ and making the fold grip the fore- 
bead, lead the ends to the nape of the 
neck, and there crossing, secure them in 
front of the throat. 

In applying a simple bandage to the kg or 


arm, the envelopment of thelimb must ooiii- 
meuce with the footer hand, and requires to 
be iieriormed with neatness and ri^ularlty, 
ibr if the pressure or tightness is greater in 
one part tlian another, the limb will become 
unevenly marked by swollen and contracted 
ridges, causing both pain and mischicl. 
Haying carefully made a beginning by 
passing the roller a few times round the 
foot or hand, making every revolution 
cover a third of the former, it is in the 
same order carried np the limb from hand 
to hand, providing for the increasing sisce 
of the part by making a fold of the band- 
age ; turning it sharply back on itself, an<l 
laying it smoothly down, each succeeding 
fold being made in the same line ; when tlie 
whole limb is enveloped, either pin or sew 
the end to the folds beneath, or split the en<l 
of the bandage, and tie in a knot. 

The application of the double-Maded roller 



is for wounds or bleeding at the temple. 
After applying a compress (o)— (a piece of 
Hut or linen should be doubled square as 
many times as is required, and of a sb.c 
commensurate with the purpose for which 
it is employed. The operator takes a head of 
the roller in each hand, and opening the 
bandage a short length, commences on the 
opposite side to the wound, and bringing 
both ends round (fr) to the compress, pves 
them a twist, and carrying one over the 
top (c) of the head and the other under the 
chin (e), makes them meet where he began. 



and giving another twist, carries them hori- 
zontally, one over the forehead and the 
other round the back of the head, meeting 
again over the pledget, (a) where the sanie 
operation is to be repeated, and the ends 
either tied on the top of the head or pitined 
over the temple. ^ 

Annexed is a roller bandage for the eye, to 
keep the dressings firmly In position ; after 
making a few Clique turns over tne era 
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aftd- cheek *»« as effectually to cover the 
eye (a a a), the bandage is to be doubled 
back and pinned in its place behind the 
lieadf and tiien carried horizontally round 
the head {b b), to keep the oblique Iblds in 
liosition, and then secured by a couple of 



pins over the forehead. Each circle should 
lie, by the width of a hem, farther back 
than the preceding one, as shown in the 
engraving. 



Ihe above represents a bandage for injuries 
to the chin. A piece oi‘ calico about six 
inches broad and a yard long is to be split 
down each end to within four inches of the 
centre. The unsplit part is then applied 
over the dressings on the chin, the outer 
margin overlapping the point of the jaw ; 
tlie two outer tails are then carried to the 
crown of tlie head and tied, while tlie inner 
tails are led in like manner to the tbrehead, 
and there secured. The nightcap drawn in 
the illustration is a precaution to make the 
grip of the knots more secure. 

The next engreving represents a bandage 
romd (he c)iest/or fractured ribs. This is ap- 
plied by means of a double-headed roller, 
which, commencing over the top of the 
breast bone, is carried round to the hack, 
and then led one over each shoulder, made to 
cross on the breast, passed under the arm- 
pits, cross each other at the back, and gradu- 
ually tightiming as they descend, cross again 
in f)ronl» till a sufficient depth is obtained, 


when one end is to be pinned over the 
other (a a). But a much simpler and lesS' 
elaborate bandage for fractured ribs is made 
out of a broad piece of jean or holland 



sewed tightly over in front by a strong 
needle and thin twine; cross straps, like 
braces, may be added, to keep the whole in 
place. When a bandage is thus adjusted it 
will keep its position, without slackening, 
for 'weeks. 

Tlie bandage "Tt is generally used for 
wounds in the groin, or as a suspensory ; 
the cross arms of the bandage on the top of „ 
tlie T are passed and secured round the 
middle, while the long eilTl is conveyed be- 
tween the legs, brought upwards, and 
fastened in the front to the other part. 

JiA^DOLlNE. — Boil a quarter of an 
ounce of Irish moss in one quart of water, 
and when sufficiently thick, bottle ; a tea- 
spoonful of rectified spirit should be put 
into each bottle to prevent mildew. This 
mixture is used for the purpose of keeping 
the hair fixed and smooth. 

BANKING. —A system in coniinorce, in 
which one party deposits, and another re- 
ceives, monies and other valuable consider- 
ations for safe keeping. The advantages de- , 
rived by the commercial community generally 
in connection with banking are numerous 
and important ; but the three leading objects ' 
achieved are, a saving of money, labour, and 
time. Jt has been estimated, that sup- • 
posing the w'hole monetary transactions of 
Great Britain were obliged to be in actual 
coin, the cost for manufacturing and the 
loss by depreciation would amount to no less 
a sum than three and a quarter millions 
annually. Again : the expense, labour, and 
delay incurred in conveying large sums of 
money irom one part of the country to the 
other would seriously impede the operations 
of commerce, and raise hisuperable barriers 
to their extension. In short, without the 
intervention of the process of banking, it 
would be utterly impossible to conduct 
satisfactorily one tithe of the business that 
is now transacted. 

The conveniences and advantages of bank- 
ing nre best illustrated by their individiial 
application. Firstly, banks are useful as 
places of security ; money lodged under the 
owner’s own roof is subject to thieves, Are* 
and other contingencies, against which it is* 
ao 
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not always easy to guard. Secondly, there is 
by this means a great saving of time in money 
transactions. The man who keeps a bankerdn- 
stead oi having to count out so many pounds, 
shillings, ana pence when he pays an ac- 
count, simply writes a dratt for the amount, 
which occupies him only a tew seconds. 
Thirdly, the keeping of a banking accoimt 
spares the trouble and expense of presetitiug 
those bills or drafts which a merchant or 
tradesman may draw upon his customers, 
or which he may receive in exchange for 
his commodities; these he pays into his 
banker’s hands, and has no further trouble 
than to see the amount entered to his credit 
in his bajiker’s books. Fourthly, a banker 
will not only take care of his customer’s 
money, but also of anything else committed 
to his charge. Thus, leases, policies ot in- 
surance, deeds, and other documents, and 
even plate, may be permanently left in the 
banker’s care, or deposited with him every 
evening and taken away again on the fol- 
lowing morning. Fifthly, tlie keeping of a 
banking account furnishes a check upon ac- 
counts generally, inasmuch as the bunker’s 
book is an authentic record of cash trans- 
actions, so that receipts and payments may 
be traced and vouchea for even after a lapse 
of years, and disputed accounts readily ad- 
justed which could not otherwise be settled. 

Jn addition to these and many other minor 
benefits, there are also pei’sonal advantages 
derivable from keeping a banker, among 
which are the following It confers upon a 
person a certain standing in society, and 
primarily lurnishes evidence of substance 
and respectability. It enables him to give a 
constant reference to those with whom hois 
transacting business, and also facilitates 
his Inquiries into the credit of others. An<l 
in the event of a person wishing to travel, it 
also supplies him with available means for 
doing so in the convenient form of “ letters 
of credit,” which not only enable a person to 
draw the necessary funds at tlie various 
places through which he passes, but also acts 
in some sort as letters of introduction, first 
tb the banker himself, and through him to 
the most considerable persons of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no difficulty in opening 
a banking account, but in doing so it is usual 
to have ah introduction through some per- 
son who is already a customer of the bank, 
or to give a reference. 

lUnks are chiefly divided into two classes, 
private and joint-stock. A private bank is 
usually managed by one or more partners, 
who are limited by law to six in number. 
At many of these, accounts are kept without 
either charging the customer for the trouble 
he gives or allowing interest for the money 
he deposits. It is usual, however, to make 
the clerks a present annually, according to 
the extent of business transacted ; and with 
regard to interest, arrangements may be 
entered into for its allowance, subject to cer- 
tain conditions. At many of these banks 
it is laid down as a rule that a certain sum 
sliaU be deposited at the time of opening 
the account, and that a balance, which the 
banker deems sufiident, shall unifomly be 
left in hand. 

•1 


Joint-stock banks offer, in some resiieotsv 
greater facilities and advantages than pri- 
vate banks. At thse establishments, more 
particularly than at private banks, there are 
two kinds of accounts permitted, namely, a 
drawing account and a deposit account. A 
drawing account may be opened without pro- 
mising to keep a large balance or even any 
balance at all, but in the latter case a small 
sum is clmrged for commission. 

A deposit account permits a person to lodge 
any sum of money from £10 upwards ; in- 
terest being allowed for tlie same. The 
rate of interest is proportioned to that 
which is charged by the Bank of England 
for the time being ; there Is also a ditt'erence 
made between sums below £600 and sums 
above. When a person goes to a bank to 
lodge any sum upon interest under £1000, 
he has simply to hand over his money toonp 
of the clerks behind the couuteri and receive 
a deposit note for the same. This deposit 
receipt is not transferable, and the depositor 
must attend in person and withdraw the 
amount lodged. No portion of a deposit can 
be withdrawn, so that if a depositor wishes to 
use a part only, and to let the other part re- 
main, he must withdraw the whole, and re 
lodge the remainder. Except in cases when 
monies are deposited for fixed periods, no 
notice of withdrawal is required, ordinarily 
any amount may be taken out of the bank 
immediately. Although no leas a sum than 
£10 is taken in tlie first instance, any sub- 
sequent deposits maybe as low as £6. When 
this is done the old receipt is cancelled, and 
the interest on it is cither paid in money, or 
added to the amount of the new receipt, as 
most agi’eeable to the depositor. The inte- 
rest is calculated from the day of deposit to 
the day of withdrawal. Drawing accounts 
arc, under certain conditions, treated as de- 
deposit accounts, that is to say, interest ia 
allowed upon a specified balance of drawing 
accounts extending over a certain term, the 
minimum umoxxot of balance during the term 
being regarded as the balance upon which 
interest is to be allowed. 

The books used by a person ^ho keeps a 
banking account arc u pass-oook and a 
cheque book ; in the former are entered all 
the amounts received and paid on behalf of 
the owner of the book. This book should be 
frequently made up at the bank, and com- 
pared with tlie account books at home. The 
cheque book is a collection of blank drafts, 
intended to be filled in, as occasion may rc- 
uire. When a cheque is drawn, the name, 
ate, and amount should be invariably en- 
tered on the foil or counterpart, and these 
items should be compared with the cheques 
when they are returned. Both these books 
should be kept under lock and key, to pre- 
vent their being tampered with. All private 
accounts should be kept distinct from busi- 
ness accounts, and whenever cash is wanted 
lor personal expenditure, a separate cheque 
should be drawn. When money is lodged 
at a bank, the total amountin cash, tog«|Iier 
with the name of the person who loa|M|.it. 
should be given in witn the parcel on% ^lfp< 

^ a person makes up his mind to open^ 
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ft bunking acooiiiit« he should, if ignorant of 
fluoh matterl^t consult ftpme commercial 
. Ifiend, who may be enabled to give him 
formation and advice on the subject. 
Biblic banks issue prospectuses containing 
list of their directors, the amount of 
paid-up capital, and their rules for trans- 
acting business. A prospectus may be ob- 
tained from each establishment, and the 
choice determined accordingly. Persons 
should be very cautious of opening an ac- 
count with any doubtful concern ; fbr, in 
the event of failure, the depositor becomes 
simply a creditor, as in any other commer- 
cial transaction, and he is compelled to 
accept such dividend as the estate may 
realize. Even if the bank should not fail, 
its insecure state pr^udlccs the reputation 
of those doing business with it, their 
cheques being accepted with distrust, and 
cashed at the earliest possible moment. 
Books : OilbarVs Elements of Banking, and 
Practical Treatise. 

BANK FOB SAVINGS. — A popular 
establishment designed for the safe keep- 
ing of small sums, deposited by the poorer 
classes. Banks of deposit generally will 
not receive a less amount than £5 or £10 ; 
and the difficulty which persons of very 
email means experience in accumulating a 
sum comparatively large to tliein, as well 
as the temptations that continually offer 
themselves to expend the money while at- 
tempting to save, render a bank for humble 
savings a welcome auxiliary to the pro- 
vident endeavours of the poor man The 
management of savings banks is vested in 
apresident, vice-president and trustees, none 
cn whom receive any benefit either directly or 
indirectly from the deposits received on the 
produce thereof ; neither, on the other 
nand, are they personally responsible for 
any misappropriation of monies deposited 
at the bank. As some sort of guarantee to 
the depositors, however, there is an act of 
Parliament ordering all money to be paid 
into the banks of England and Ireland, and 
finally to be invested in Bank Annuities or 
Exchequer Bills ; while at tlicsaine time all 
the subordinate officers engaged in the in- 
stitution are compelled to give good and suf- 
ficient security, which becomes forfeited in 
the event of del'alcation. 

ITie following are the principal rules for 
the regulation of savings banks:—!. De- 
posits of not less than one shilling, and not 
exceeding thirtp pounds in tlie whole, exclu- 
sive of compound interest, from any one 
depositor during each year, will be re- 
ceived and invested until the sum shall 
amount to one hundred and Hfty pounds in the 
whole ; and when the principal and interest 
together shall amount to two hundred pounds, 
no interest will be payable on such de- I 
so long as it shall continue to amount 
to that sum. 2. 'Hie interest allowed is at 
the rate of £3 Os. lod. per cent, per annum, 
which;, at the end of the year, will be placed 
to the depositor's account as cash. Interest 
is allowed up to the day on which notice of 
Viirithdrawal IS given, but in no case is in- 
terest allowed on the fr actional part of a 
pound sterling 3. In order to ^vithdraw 


deposits, fourteen days' notice must be 
given ; the money can only be paid to the d«*- 
positor himself, or to the bearer of an order 
under the hand of the depositor signed in the 
presence of the minister orohurchwai*den of 
the parish, or a Justice of peace for the 
county, or a manager of the bank. 4. The 
deposits are entered in the books of tlut 
bank at the time they are made, and the de- 
positor receives a book with a correspond- 
ing entiy therein, which book must betaken 
to the bank every time a further smu is de- 
posited, also when the notice is given for 
withdrawing money, and when it is paid. 
Every person on becoming a depositor is re- 

a uireu to make a declaration of his rcsi- 
cnce and calling, and sign a declaration 
that he is not benefited in any way, directly 
or indirectly, by any deposit in any other 
Savings Bank in England or Ireland, and 
in the event of such declaration being dis- 
covered to be false, the depositor loses all 
right and title to the deposits so made. 

This principle of depositing small savings 
has been extended still further by the es- 
tablishment of Penny Banks, which, as their 
title imports, receive the pence of the poor, 
under conditions somewhat similar to those 
that govern savings banks generally. 

Hie total number of accounts open at all 
the Savings BanksJthroughout the United 
Kingdom on the 20fli November, 1866, was 
1,331,369; the total amount owing to de- 
positors, £34,760,933 (of which nearly all was 
invested with the public debt commissioners ), 

I The average rate of interest paid on deposit s 
was £2 iHs. 8d. per cent. ; the number ol 
payments to deiiositors, 791,762 ; and tln^ 
number of receipts from depositors, 1,643,762. 
The average amount of receipts from depo- 
sitors was*£5 Os. Id. 

BANK NOTE.— A species of promissory 
note issued by the Bank of Englanti. 
payable on demand. Gold and silver cun 
always be obtained for notes upon any dav 
in the week from ten till ibur. A bank 
note is a legal tender for the payment ot 
any amount above £6. If a bank note b^‘ 
destroyed by fire or otherwise, and satis- 
factory proof be given to the directors of tlif‘ 
Bank or England of the fact, together with 
sufficient security to indemnify them in tlu^ 
event of their bein;; afterwards called upon 
to pay it, a note of equal value to the one 
destroyed will be given by the authorities- 
The holder of a bank note is, ptHmd fuch , 
entitled to its prompt payment, and cannot 
be alTected by the previous fraud of any 
former holder in obtaining it, unless evident* 
be given to show that he was privy to such 
fraud. In the words of Lord Tenterdcn, 
“If a person take a bill, note, or any other 
kind of security, under circumstances which 
ought to excite snspiccon In the mind of any 
reasonableman acquainted with theordinary 
affairs of life, and which ought to put him 
on his guard to make the necessary inquiries, 
and ho do not, then he loses the right of 
maintaining possession of the instrument 
against the lawful owner. " When a person 
loses a bank note, or has one stolen from 
him, he should immediately forward the 
particulars of the note to the Bank of 
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Kn^land, and advertise in the public papers 
that the payment of the note is stopped; 
and should it be presented at the tonkf 
notice of the thet will be sent to the loser, 
and the note detained to allow time for 
inquiry. 

If a person finds a bank note, and after 
advertising for the owner unsuccessfully, 
applies it to his own use, he cannot be pro- 
ceeded against criminally should the owner 
aft erwards establish his claim, but is never- 
theless compelled to refund the amount. 

The following precautions in connection with 
hank notes are worthy of observation. When 
a bank note is remitted by letter, one half 
should be sent first by itself, with a request 
tor an acknowledgment of its receipt ; when 
this comes to hand, the second half may be 
forwarded. Bank notes should not be left 
lying carelessly about a room, on chairs, 
tables, drawers, &c., as they are liable to be 
tiwept into the fire, or out of the window; 
neither should they be carried loosely in the 
pocket. The best method is to keep them in 
a pocket-book, and to have them folded in 
such a manner that the amount at the corner 
appears outwards, and by thus disclosing its 
value to the eye, prevents a note of a larger 
iunount being mistaken for one of a smaller. 
< Y>untry bank notes should not be taken in 
pti}mient in Xjondon, unless made payable 
at some London bankers. When a bank 
note is taken in payment, the name and 
address of the person who pays it, together 
witli the date of payment, snould be written 
on it; at the same time a memorandum 
stiould be taken of the amount, number, and 
date of the note. Although notes are forged, 
which at a casual glance nearly resemble 
those of the Bank of England, none have 
yet been counterfeited whicii, upon due 
t'xamination, could possibly escape detection. 
The genuine hank note has certain character- 
istics and distinctive features, which tlie 
forger is utterly disabled from producing, 
not having the requisite appliances. The 
knowledge of these marks is of the utmost 
importauce to all ; and the following hints, 
if follow’ed, will secure any one from ever 
taking a counterfeit note lor a genuine one ; 
1. Every genuine note has three edges rough 
and one smooth. 2. Every note has a water 
mark. But in reference to this it must be 
explained that there are tw’o kinds oi Bank 
nt‘ England notes, the old and the new. Jn 
tiie ceufre of both the notes there is a scries 
>1‘ waved lines, so arranged as to form a 
design of themselves. These lines are 
twenty in number, and the centre are 
coarser and heavier than the top and 
bottom. Above and below these lines the 
words, “Bank of England,” appear in the 
form of a curve, the lettering of the top line 
in the kew note being somewhat smaller than 
the bottom. In the new note these words 
are farther from the left hand edge at the top 
than they are at the bottom. In the water- 
mark of the old note, the amount appears in 
letters in the centre, and figures, such as 
38 or 48, are introduced on the right hand 
Bide. In the new note, the amount up to 
i;60 appears alsain letters in the centre, and 
in Shaded figures at each end ; in the new 


note, also, beneath the centre of the waved< 
lines, is the fac-simile of the signature oC 
M. Marshall, the present cliid cashier <A 
the Bank. In the new note there are several 
straight lines running horizontally rouuA 
the entire edges. In the old note these llilei 
run perpendicular at the top and bottdite, 
and horizontal at the edges. All these dis- 
tinctive marks may be easily seen in both 
the old and new note by holding them up to 
the light ; and if any one of these cha- 
racteristics is wanting, the note may at once 
be pronounced a forgeiy. Supposing, how- 
ever, that It is possible to imitate the mere 
arrangement of the several water-marks, tlie 
water-mark itsei/mny be tested by the simple 
and ready method of damping It against the 
tongue : if genuine, it will show more dis- 
tinctly than before; if spurious, it will become 
fainter and gradually disappear. The reason 
of this is, that the forged water-mark Is pro- 
duct^ by simply pressing the surface of the 
paper, but the genuine one is produced by 
dies acting upon the paper when it is in the 
pulp. In addition to these marks, the paper 
itself also possesses peculiarly distinguislilng. 
features ; the feel and colour is unlike that 
of any other paper, and although e.xtreinely 
thin, the strength is such that it will bear the 
weight ol‘ solbs., and sometimes as much 
as 7fdbs. 

BANK OF DEPOSIT.—Under this title 
there are several establishments in London, 
designed to receive and invest deiKislts under 
certain conditions and onpeculiarprinciples. 
The plan of these banks is to lend the money 
that is lodged with them upon securities, 
which, although not immediately convertible, 
yield a larger amount of profit than ordinary 
investments. In order to effect these ope- 
rations, however, it is necessary that the 
funds employed should be disturbed as^ 
seldom us possible, and the board of manage- 
ment accordingly reserve to tliemscives the 
power to require six months’ notice before 
the d^osits can be withdrawn. In practice 
this iiT not often rigidly enforced, the deposit 
being generally returned in a much shorter 
space of time— for instance, a week, fort- 
night, or month, according to the available 
means of the bank. The rate ol’ interest isr 
ordinarily fixed at 6 per cent, per annum, but 
at piTiods when money is either extremely 
scarce or abundant, the rate is pronortion- 
ably decreased or increased. The inWest ifv 
payable half-yearly, ill the months of Januarv 
and duly. Accounts may be opened witli 
sums of any amount, and be augmented from 
time to time at the convenience of the 
depositors. 

BANJv OF ENGLAND. -This estab- 
lishment, justly regarded as one of the 
most influential institutions of the country, 
had its origin in a number of private 
peculators lending a sum of money to< 
Government upon securities connected with, 
the public revenue, and on these principles 
the business of the bank still continues to 
I be conducted. The affairs of the b^k are 
managed by a governor, deputy-governor, 

I and twenty-four directors, who are elected 
annually from among the chief merdiaitid 
and bankers of the city. The oommercial 
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.4^(|ertakiiij|^ of the bank are confined to bring two persons to assist him. After he 
deiEdittgs in bills of exchange, gold, and has obtained his certificate, he is entitled to 
ailyer. Besides lendii^ money to Govern- five shillings per day for settling any 
* tnent, the Bank of England also assists accounts, or mr assistance rendered in 
ather banks and traders generally, and is getting in his estate. A bankrupt cannot 
thus enabled to keep several interests bound be arrested in coming up for examination, 
up in one. The Bank of England, by reason and if in custody for debt only, he will be 
of its pre-eminent position, controls and discharged, and his person protected ; and 
regulates the monetary transactions of this if arrested afterwards, the officer must dis- 
and many other countries, thereby prevent- charge him immediately upon taking a copy 
ing those fiuctuations in the money market of the order for protection, under a penalty 
which would otherwise prove injurious to of £5 per day. The bankrupt, or his wife, 
commerce. The Hank is empowered to issue may be examined at any time touching his 
promissory notes from £& and upwards, estate, or the disposal thereof, whether he 
payable on demand. The total amount of has obtained his certificate or no, and he is 
paper issue is limited to £i4,ooo,ooo upon liable to be committed for refusing to answer 
uecurities, and whatever paper may at the questions nut to him ; and in case he is 
any time issue over and above this maxi- keeping out of the way to avoid being served 
mum amount of securities, it must have with a summons, a warrant will be granted 
an equal amount of coin and bullion in for his apprehension. All letters addressed 
its coffers. On more than one occasion, to the bankrupt, the Post Office autho- 
wheu a panic has prevailed, this restric- ritfes will be ordered to deliver to the official 
tion has been temporarily relaxed, in order assignee. 

to ease the pressure which the money mar- A bankrupt cannot be assignee of his own 
fi ket has been labouring under. The met/iod estate, nor can the solicitor to the ^om- 
of eonducling business \vitli the Bank is as mission, or his partner. The assignees may 
follows:— Drawing accounts are opened with appoint the bankrupt to superintend the 
individuals on the same terms as those of a management of his estate, or to carry on 
private bank ; there is no fixed sum with the trade lor behoof of the creditors, and in 
which a drawing account must be opened, nor all or any other respects to aid them in 
is there any fixed balance required by the administering the estate in such manner 
Bank to be kept at the depositor’s credit, as an and on such terms as they may think best 
indemnification for the trouble in answering for the benefit of the persons interested 
drafts, |fcc. A person having a drawing therein. 

account may have a discount account^ but no 1 he Bankruptcy Act of 1869 and the Act 
person can have the latter without at the Abolishing Imprisonment for Debt, both of 
earao time having the former. The peculiar which came into operation on ist January, 
privilege of a discount account at the Bank 18Y0, extend to England and Wales only, 
of England is, that it enables a person to and cancel some of the foregoing rules. The 
obtain cash in exchange for his bills, &c., at information given in this book under the 
n lower rate of interest than is charged heads of Assignee and Insolvent is corn- 
through any other medium. When a discount piled in conformity to the new law. 
account is opened, the signatures of the BANK STOCK. — See Funds, I'ublic. 
parties are entered in a book kept for the BANNS OF MAKRIAGE. — ^I’he pub- 

S ose, and powers of attorney are granted, lishing of the banns of marriage is the 
orizing the persons named in them to giving public notice of a matrimonial con- 
act for their principals. No bill of e.xchangc tract, and the intended celebration of the 
drawn in the country under £20, nor London marriage of the parties in pursuance of such 
note under £100, is discounted by the Bank contract. The design of the church in pub- 
in London, nor should the date be longer lishing these banns is to satisfy itself that 
tlian three months. the parties so asked may bo lawfully Joined 

BANKRUPT. — A trader debtor who, together in matrimony. In former times 
being unable to meet his engagements with all marriages that were not published bc- 
his creditors, has been proceeded against in forehand in the church were considered 
the Court of Bankruptcy, clandestine, and were in danger of being in- 

All persons are liable to be made bank- validated. The banns of marriage are usually 
rupts who use the trade of merchandise by published by the officiating clergyman iin- 
way of bargaining, exchange, commission, mediately aft«r the second lesson in the 
oonsignment, or otherwise, or who seek Sunday morning service. The concluding 
their living by buying and selling, or by words used are, "If any of you know 
buying and letting for hire, or by the work- Jujst cause or impediment why these two 
luonsnip of goods ; but no farmer, grazier, persons should not be joined together in 
common labourer, or member of an incor- holy matrimony ye are to declare it.” But 
porated society, is liable as such to bo made should any person have an objection, it is 
a bankrupt. Immediately upon his being not necessary for him to declare it in the 
declared bankrupt, he must deliver up to face of the congregation, the purpose being 
the official assignee, upon oath, all books of equally as well answered by communicating 
accounts, papers, and writings belonging to with the clergyman privately at the conclu- 
fiis estata and upon every reasonable notice sion of the service. 
tn writing, attend the official assignee, and The ' impediments to lawful marriage in 
assist him In malting out the accounts of his England are— i. A preceding marriage or a 
estate. Before passing his last examination, precontract still existing. 2. Relationship 
lie may inspect his books at any time, and either by blood or marriage, h. Want of 
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the consent of parents or guardians in 
cases of minority. The banns of marriage 
must be published on three several Sundavs 
previous to the marriage taking place. The 
contracting parties may, il* they choose, be 
wedded on tne day following the tliird pub- 
lication of the banns ; but, if at the expira- 
tion of three months they are not married, 
the banns must again be published three 
times before the marriage can be solem- 
nized. The banns of marriage must be 
published in the parish where the parties 
reside, and if they reside in different par- 
ishes the publication must be made in each 
parish. According to the ecclesiastical law, 
residence in a parish signifies the dwelling 
within it for four weeks immediately pre- 
ceding the day of marriage. All marriages 
by banns must be solemnized in the place 
of worship where the publication has been 
made, and in no other. When persons are 
desirous of having the banns of marriage 
published, it is necessary to lurnish the 
names, ages, residences, &c., seven days 
previously. For this purpose it is cus- 
tomary for the man to wait upon the 
parish clerk, who makes a formal entry of 
the particulars, and for which lie charges 
a fee of is. 6d.— See Marriage, Mar- 
riage Licence, and Marriage by Bk- 

OISTRATION. 

BANTAM.— -There are numerous varieties 
of this species ol domestic ibwl, the most 
valuable of which are the seabright, the 
nankin, the game, spangled partridge, &c. 
Bantams were formerly prized according to 
the amount of feathers on their legs, but 
this is now considered their greatest defect. 
The characteristics of a well-bred bantam 
are a beak short and curved, the head nar- 
row, with rounded forehead, bright eye, 
small car lobes, short back, breast promi- 
nent, round bill body, and carriage erect. A 
rose comb is considered essential in most 
varieties, and always to be preferred. The 
male bird should not weigh more than 
twenty ounces, the female not more than 
fifteen. The mode of rearing and keeping 
bantams does not differ in any material 
point from that adopted for the domestic 
ibwl generally. From their size, and the 
tenderness of their flesh, they may be some- 
times substituted for chickens when these 
are not to be obtained ; and their eggs are 
at all times considered a delicacy for weak 
and deranged stomachs. Bantams are 
comparatively inexpensive to keep, and in 
addition to being prolific layers, they are 
particularly uaeM for sitting upon the eggs 
of partridges or pheasants.— iSee Fowl and 
Poultry YARD. 

BARBADOES WATER.— To two quarts 
of proof spirit add syrup to taste ; orange 
pe^, one ounce ; lemon peel, four ounces ; 
cloves, half a drachm ; coriander, one 
drachm. Distil in a bath heat till above 
half is drawn off, and add a little white 
powdered sugar to sweeten it. 

iSi* Proof spirit, 2 quarts ; syrup, to taste ; 
orange peel, loz. ; lemon peel, 4ozs. ; cloves, 
4dr. ; coriander, idr. 

BARBEL— A fish so called flrom its 
haYlng four barbs or bear^, two depend- 


ing fVom the corners of the mouth, and two 
rather shorter at the snout. It is also dis- 
tmguishablc by the prominence of its upper 
jaw, which extends considerably beyond 
the lower. Its general colour is a greenish 
brown, becoming yellowish green at the 
side, and silvery grey on the belly ; the 
dorsal finis short, and armed with a strong 
jagged edge, wliicb frequently cuts the net, 
severs the line, and unless handled with 
CTcat care will wound the angler. The 
tail is forked, and of a dull purple colour, 
the lateral line straight, and marked with 
minute black dots. It sometimes measures 
three feet in length, and weigiis from fif- 
teen to eighteen pounds. The barbel chiefly 
abounds in deep and still ponds, or in slug- 

f fish rivers that have but little current; it 
iirks under the shadow of shelving banks, 
in the mud beds of deep waters, in hollows 
surrounded by rising ground, and near 
piles, locks, and bfidges. In the liot sum- 
mer months it occasionally abandons these 
haunts, and makes excursions intu the slial- 
lowcr parts of the stream. A shoal of 
barbel may be frequently seen distinctly 
underneath bridges, and counted one by 
one, and while thus lying, they will suffer 
themselves to be caught by hooks fixed on 
a lead, which, dropping among them, 
fastens one in what is termed a /ml man- 
ner. In winter they are almost iu a state 
of torpidity, and so inanimate, tluit fisher- 
men push them into their nets with a pole, 
and bring tIiciR to land without a struggle. 
Tlicir habits are nocturnal, and it is cluetly 
during the night that they are in motion 
seeking their food. The barbel Inhabits all 
the English rivers and streams, but in the 
Thames and the Lea especially they are found 
in large numbers ; so much so, that both at 
Shepperton and Walton 26« pounds weight 
have Deen known to be taken in live hours. 
In the river Lea the range which the barbel 
takes is from Hackney Marshes to Waltham 
Abbey, and is seldom to be met with beyond 
these limits. 

Tlie beit kind of rod is a light oneot caneor 
bamboo, with a whalebone top, the line of 
plaited silk, and the //oo/t: of a smaller size 
and stouter materials tlian those ordinarily 
used for other fish. The reason for this is, 
that although the barbel is at times unsus- 
pecting, in bright weather he is extremely 
shy, wliich nece.‘»sitates the wliole of the 
hook being covered with the bait ; also, the 
mouth of the barbel being very small, per- 
mits them to suck in a large bait without 
touching the hook, whereas a small bait on 
a small hook would entice them to bite 
readily. 

ITie principal bait tor barbel are the lob 
and red worm, the cad or straw bait ; 
gr^a-ves are also made use of, particu- 
larly in bright wea*^her and in clear 
waters. When worms are used, they 
should be two in number; and if greaves, 
the hook should be carefully ccivered with au 
uniform mass. Barbel may also be taken 
with salmon roe and cheese paste, but these 
baits cannot be used successiiilly in strong 
currents. In the lliames, barbel Ashing 
is generally practised from flat-bottomed 
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ooats, called punts, which are moved about 
t'rom^li^^to^lace in the direction of the 

"Wie most favourable season for barbel dshinjor 
ia from March to November, and the best 
time of the day is either very late or very 
early. In wet weather they are more easily 
caught than at any other time, especially if 
there has been no rain for some days pre- 
viously. As an edible the barbel ia not very 
hig*hly esteemed ; tlie flesh is coarse and un- 
savoury, and it is chiefly eaten among the 
poorer classes and the lower order of the 
Jews. 

BAUJ5EL— To DRESS.-~If intended as a 
principal dish, stew it with wine and water, 
a slice of butter, onions, turnips, carrots, 
and parsley, and season with pepper and 
salt. When done, drain tlioroujifhly, and 
serve on a napkin, garnished with green 
parsley. If for a side-dish, streak the sidea 
slightly with a knife, and steep it half nn 
hour in oil, mixed with pepper and salt; 
then put it on a gridiron, basting it from 
time to time with the oil that remains, and 
when done, serve with any appropriate flsh- 
sauce. 

BARBERRY CONSERVE.— Takeout the 
seeds from a pound and a half of very ripe 
barberries ; put some water into a deep pan, 
and drop in the barberries as you seed them ; 
then boil them with one ounce ot pounded 
fennel, until the barberries are broken; 
afterwards press them in a seivc, so as to 
extract the juice from them, clean the vessel 
in which the barberries were first placeil, 
and pour into it the juice just extracted 
from the fruit; add two pounds of boiled 
sugar, boil the whole together, remove from 
the lire, and stir with a spoon until the 
sugar bubbles up, then pour into moulds. 

Barberries, l^lbs. ; fennel seed, loz. ; 
sugar, 2lb8. 

BARBERRY CREAM.— Warm over a 
clear fire a pint of cream mixed with the 

S eel of a small lemon, half a ^uud of bar- 
erry jelly, and half an ounce of line isinglass. 
Stir the whole thoroughly until the Jelly and 
isinglass are well mixed with the cream ; then 
remove from the Are, sweeten to taste, beat 
it up till frothy, and then pour into a mould 
to set. 

Cream, 1 pint ; lemon peel, 1 ; barberry 
jelly, ilb. ; isinglass, Joz. ; sugar to taste. 

BARBERRY— Culture of.— An indi- 
genous, thorny shrub, bearing bunches of 
pale yellow drooping flowers in May, which 
are succeeded by oblong scarlet berries, 
ripening in September. The barberry is of 
a ^rdy nature, and wiU^ro^^n any kind of 

^istk should rerm&uTuod^turb^ two years 
before they are removed. If the shrub stands 
singly, the gross shoots should be pruned 
away, and it will fruit better. The barberry 
Is commonly introduced into shrubberies, as 
It is both useBil and ornamental, but on 
aooount of its offensive smell, when in 
Moa8om,.Jt should never be planted near the 
house. Respecting this shrub, it is also 
stated, that corn grown near it becomes 
nildtired, and proves abortive, and that 


this influence will extend to the distance oi 
300 or 400 yards across a field. 

BARBERRY DROPS.-Mix the juice of 
ripe barberries with powdered and sifted, 
loaf sugar till they become a soft paste ; heat 
this over the fire, stirring it all the time, but 
not letting it boil. Remove irom the fire, 
add a little more sugar, stir well, and deposit 
it in drops on a tin, or a sheet of paper. 
Dry the drops in a nearly cold oven. 

BARBERRY JAM.— Boil two pounds of 
refined sugar with lialf a pint of water 
until it becomes white, and falls in masses 
from the spoon; throw in two pounds ot 
thoroughly ripe and sound barberries, and. 
stir the whole over a clear tire for . five 
minutes; skim thoroughly, pour into jars, 
and cover down. 

1 ?-^ Sugar, 2lbs. ; water, half a pint ; bar- 
berries, 2lbs. 

BARBERRY JELLY.— To one pint of the 
juice of barberries, add one pound of poi®:- 
dered white sugar; boil down to a jelly. 
This is a valuable remedy for colds, sore 
throats, &c. 

BARBERRY MARMALADE.— Put a 
pint of water into a stew-pan, and throw in 
three pounds of ripe barberries, boil them 
three several times ; then remove from tin-; 
fire, beat the 1‘ruit into a pulp, and put over 
the fire again until the moisture is absorbed ; 
add to the pulp three pounds of boiled sugar ; 
boil the whole together, stu ring well in the 
meantime, and then pot. 

Water, 1 pint; barberries, slbs. ; 
.sugar, slbs. 

BARBERRY PICKLE.-Boil the 
braised berries of six branches in salt and 
water ; strain, and add one gill of the liquor 
to a quart of vinegar, with an ounce of salt, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, a quarter of 
an ounce of pounded ginger, and a small 
portion of horseradish, sliced ; boll and straiii, 
then pour it hot over the berries, which havo 
becai previously placed in jars ; when cold* 
cover closely with bladder. 

1 ^" Barberries, 6 branches ; brine, l gill ; 
vinegar, i quart ; salt, loz. ; sugar, fib. ; 
ginger, \oz. ; horseradish, a few slices. 

BARBERRY— Properties and Uses* 
OF.— Barberries are of an agreeable, cooling,, 
astringent taste, calculated to create an ap- 
petite; and the juice extracted from them' 
when diluted in water is found to allay thirst 
in fevers. ITio leaves, in salad, serve the 
same purposes as sorrel ; conserve made 
from the fruit is good; and it also makes au' 
excellent pickle and preserve. The inner 
bark, with alum, dyes a bright yellow, and ia 
used in some countries for colouring leather, 
dyeing silk and cotton, and staining wood 
for caoinet and other purposes. 

BARBERRY TART. — into a moderate 
sized dish three quarters of a pound of bar- 
berries, and half a pound of sugar, in 
alternate layers; pour in a teacupfUl of 
water, cover with a light paste, and bake for 
half' an hour. 

Barberries, fib. ; sugar, Jib. ; tvater, 

1 teacupful. 

BARBERRY WATER.— Put two table- 
spoonfuls of barberry jam, with the same 
quantity of the juice of two lemons, and a 
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gill ol’ syrup, into a busin, dilute with 
water, aud strain through a tine sieve. 

1 ^" Burberry jam, 2 tablcspoonfuls; lemon 
juicse, 2; ?!yrup, l gill; water, sullicieut. 

B A K B E Ji U J E S BE E S E U VE DIN 
BUNOIIES. — Take the finest barberries, 
v.'ithout stones, that can be orocured ; tic 
them together in bunches or four or five 
sprigs, and for each half pound of the fruit, 
boil one pound of fine sugar in water for 
twenty minutes ; skim this thoroughly, 
throw in the fruit, aud let it boil gently for 
ten luinules ; remove from tlie fire, and when 
cold, put into jars aud cover with parchment. 
'The barberries, thus prepared, make an 
agreeable garnish for sweet dislies, or lor 
puddings. 

Burberries, ilb. ; sugar, lib. ; water, 

Jpiht. 

BAUdAIN.— See Buying and Selling. 

BAUl LLA. — 'j'he commercial mime given 
to the im])ur(i carbonate of soda, obtained by 
the buriiiug of certain sea-weed.s, cultivated 
for the purpose, or otlierwise procured from 
tlie ashes of burnt kelp. Jn either case the 
jiroduct of burning is the same : an ash of a 
greyisli- blue appearance, in irregular masses, 
or a heavy, coarse powder, which consists, 
chemically, of carbonate and .sulphate of 
.soda, with a small proportion of the base 
“sodium,” and otlier alkaloid compounds 
and impurities. Barilla is of diirerent 
strengths and commercial value, according 
to the nature of tlic plants from which it is 
obtained. 

BAlUTONE.~In music, a male voice, the 
compass of which partakes of the common 
bass and tJie tenor. 

BAllK, Commercial Use.s of.— Bark is 
largely employed for a variety of jiurposes in 
connection with the arts and inanutactures. 
Dak- bark is applied to hides previously to 
their undergoing the process ol tanning, in 
order to remove from thorn the liair, epi- 
dermis, and lle.shy and fatty excrescences. 
The .sulistaiice known as cork is the bark of 
ail evergriicu oak whicli grows in Bortugal, 
Spain, Italy, and the soutli of France. The 
barks ol‘ certain trees are severally used for 
the manufacture of cordage, matting, and 
paper ; and lastly, it is put into requisition 
a.s ii manure, lor which it is well adapted, 
especially when mi.xcd with farm-yard 
refuse.— Sec Cork, Manure, &c. 

BAliK, Medicinal riiorERTiES of.— 
This general title is in medical practice 
uiider.stood to refer especially to the rind of 
a South American tree, and was formerly 
ilistinguished by the name of Feruvian, or 
desuit’s bark. It has strong bitter qualities, 
aud is extensively administered as a tonic 
and a febrifuge. In fever, and many other 
diseases where the frame has become 
weakened, bark is of eminent utility in res- 
toring strength and vigour ; it is also useful 
in some cases of gout, aud in recovery from 
acute diseases ; but in indigestion it is not so 
serviceable as purer bitters, such as camo- 
mile, gentian, and columba. Bark is ad- 
ministered in the form of powder, decoction, 
inf usion, or tincture. Powder is the form in 
which it is most efficacious, but the com- 
pound tincture is the most generally ap- 


proved preparation, and sufficiently i ffectuaL 
The extremely bitter taste of this metlicine 
may be disguised by milk, or a strong 
solution of liquorice; in all cases, the dose 
should betaken immediately after it is mixed, 
— See Febrifugf., Quinine, Tom(\ &c. 

BARKING OF TREES.— The jirocf^ss of 
stripping off the bark or rind. Tlii.s oj>era- 
tiou is performed in England, during the 
months of May and June; the ri.sing of the 
sap, at that season, rendering the hark (.-asier 
of separation from the wood. Good hay 
weather i.s good barking weather. Genile 
showers are rather beneficial than otherw ise, 
but heavy rains are productive of nmch evil. 
During the continuance of wet weather the 
strong iiieccs of bark should be so i>laeed, as 
to preserve the more tendir iioriioiis thy. 
The tanner, or mercliant, jU(Jg<‘s of tj»e 
value ol bark by its astringent effect on 
the palate when tasted, and by the bioivn 
colour of the inner rind; both of ivhich 
properties may be lost through neglect, or 
by the vicissitudes of the weather. 

BARK-STOVE.— I'herangeoftemperalurc 
which bark-stove plants can endure is from 
G3 to81 degrees of t'alirenlieit, the instrument 
being in tne middle of the house, at a consi- 
derable distance from the furnace, and out ol 
the reach of tl>e sun’s rays. When iu<‘ridiau 
summer is felt, the temperature must kev-p 
pace with the increase of heat in the atmo- 
sphere. The maximum heat in tlie house, 
during July and August, may in general be 
kept down to 90 degrees, by free admi.ssion 
of air, and by evaporation from the water 
given to the plants ; although tlic force of 
the .Henson will somcljines prevail to 95 ana 
100 degree.s. 

BA KEEY — Culture of. — There are 
.several species of this grain; but ihe two 
kinds cliiefiy cultivated ai e the spring barley 


in the southern and eastern di.stricts; an* 
the winter barley in tlie Nt'rth of Englarv< 
and in Scotland. The imtaml for all kinds o; 
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barley is that ol a siliceous, dry, lijifht nature ; 
which must be well prepared by previous 
harrowiiigs and ploughinga, a thorough pul- 
verisation being required, to allow the 
minute and delicate dbres ol' the root to 
penetrate the soil more easily iu search oi 
nourishment. The growth of barley is in- 
ftjienced more by the nature of the soil than 
almost any other grain. 'J'his tact will he 
more clearly shown by the aocoinpan 5 "- 
ing engravings ; illustrating a root of 
barley taken from a rich light .soil; the 
same from a poor stiff soil. In chooitmj 
the see'/ regard must be had tti the soil and 
climate ; always remembering that the 
winter barli'y is the most hardy, and the 
Spring liarley the earliest. If intended tor 
malting t he seed should not be sown iu the 
same land wli(!re it lia.s grOAvn : and in any 
rase it should be changed constantly : if not, 
the crop will be both deficient and coarse. 
The seed should be plump and full-bodied, 
free from blackness, and of a pale yellow 
colour intermixed with a bright Avhitish 
cast. In dry weather, it Avill be found of 
great uso to steep the seed in water, fora 
day before it is sown. The giiantity of seed to 
be sown in every acre depends on the charac- 
ter of the soil, the broad principle being, 
that for ])Oor soils more seed is required 
and for rich soils less. With a favourable 
•oil, however, properly prepared, the average 
quantity of seed, is from two to three 
busliels, according to the method adopted 
for sowing. The wo<le of sowing is broad-cast 
or in rows by the drill. It is considcrcxl that 
the latter method ('conomizos the seed, and 
by being deposited in the soil more uni- 
formly, lavours a more C(‘rtain and regular 
growth of the cro[). The time for sowing in 

g eneral ly^lixed at the early j)art of April, 
ut jn vejy dry seasons nniV be us late as 
the middle of IMay ; when it is thus deferred 
a quick growing seed sliould be selected, and 
a larger quantify alloAved. In England the 
winter barley is fre([(iently sown iu autumn 
and withstands the severest winters. After 
the seed is sown, and even utter it has groAATi 
a few Aveeks, tlie action of a light roller Avill 
be required to pack tlio.soil round the grain, 
and to protect the root.s Avben grown from 
being parched. In the rotation of crops, 
barley succeed.s best to turnips that have 
been fed oil' by sheep. Tares, potatoes, 
carrots, mangold-Avurztd, peas and beans, 
are also favourable to it.s cultivation. Barley 
U 7-ipi- as soon as it loses its purple hue, and 
acquires a light straAv colour ; or Avhen the 
^ars droop, and fall as it wcrcMiouble against 
the struAV. Iu the. harvesting of barley more 
care is required tliun Avith any other Avhite 
srops, oAving to the brittleness of the straw 
utter it has reached a certain stage, as,AA'Iien 
It is sidfered to stand longer, much loss is 
sustained by the breaking ot the heads. On 
that account it is cut Avhen the grain is soft, 
and the straw still retains a great proportion 
of its natural j uices ; it consequently requires 
to remain in the tield before either the gram 
IB hardened, or the straw sufSciently dry. 
Harley may be cut either by the sickle or the 
scythe, and pkjiced in sheaves or shocks. 
When stacked, air passages should be left in 


the stacks to prevent their heating and the 
grain from becoming musty. These passages 
are usually >made by placing a large bundle 
of straAV in the centre of the stack, Avhen its 
building commences, and a.s it ri.ses the 
straw is druAVU up after it, leaving a hollow 
behind. The separation of the grain from, the 
husk is performed by three processes, thresh- 
ing, shaking, and winnowing. Some diffi- 
culty is experienced in dotacliing the beard 
from the ear. To accomplish this, a machine 
called a hummellcr is frequently had re- 
course to ; or when not used, it is customary 
to put the grain, accompanied by a portion 
of threshed straAV, a second time tlirough 
the machine. While tills is going on, the 
heaps should not be suffered to accumulate 
too largely ; the grain should be examined 
from day to day, it being very apt to heat ; 
and the chaff should be tlioroughly cleared 
up. Tlic diseases to which barley is subject are 
the burnt-ear, smut, blight, and mildcAV: 
but its greatest enemy is a wet harvest, as it 
is so liable to germinate with the least 
continiianceof moisture, that even before it is 
reaped, the cars arc often seen in full vege- 
tation. It is thus rendered unfit for malting, 
and only of use for feeding foAvls ami pigs. 
Tha produce of barley from 28 to GO bushels 

g cr acre, Aveighing from 46 to UOlbs. per 
u.shel according to the quality : the average 
produce being about .'J2 bushels weighing 
.'iOlbs. per bushel. Fourteen pounds ot 
barley yield tAvelvo pounds of meal.— See 
Blight, J5urnt-ear, Mildew, Smut, &c. 

BAIILEY— ritOPEIlTlES AND USES 01\— 
As an article ol human food barley is less 
nutritious than wheat or '»ven oats. For tlie 
process of malting it possesses certain 
favouring constituents, more especially a 
fixed oil of so permanent a nature, as to 
escape alteration in the progres.s of fermen- 
tation and distillation. Barley al.^^o pos- 
ses.ses important medicinal virtues, its chiet 
chai’acteristic being that of nourishing with- 
out exciting the circulation. The uses of 
barley are various. In many parts of the 
North of England, and the West of Scotland, 
it constitutes the bread of the majority of 
the population. Treparations of it are used 
as a food for the sick, and also for culinary 
pui’pose.s. In its green state, it forms au 
excellent spring food lor milch cows. Mixed 
sparingly Avith the food of horses, it acta 
medicinally in the place of physic. For 
sheep it is more nourishing than rye, and 
comes in earlier. For fattening hogs and 
poultry it has no equal. Its most important 
use is its conversion into beer, ale, porter, 
English gin, Avhiskey, &c. The st/'aw is em- 
ployed partially lor fodder, but chiefly for 
litter ; It is lighter than the straw of oats 
or wheat and less esteemed than either. — 
See Ale, Beeaving, Distillation, Fer- 
mentation, Malting, roRTER, &c. 

BARLEY BANNOCKS. - Mix barlev 
meal with water, add a little salt, then roll 
it out to a paste three quarters of an inch 
tliiok, divide it intocakes of the form desired, 
and bake before the fire or ia the oven ta a 
light brown colour. 

BARLEY BREAD.— See Bread. 
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BAULEY BROTH.— Chop a Icff of beef to 
pieces ; put to it three gallons of water, a crust 
of brearl, and a carrot ; let it simmer very 
Blowly, till it is reduced to half the quantity ; 
then strain off, and put it into a pot Avith 
six heads of celery, cut small ; half a pound 
of barley, a bunch of sweet herbs, two or 
three sprigs of parsley, cut small; and a 
iarge onion. Let this boil for an hour. 
Then put a large fowl into the broth, and let 
the whole boil till the broth is very good; 
take out the sweet herbs and the onions, 
and serve Avith the fowl in the middle. 

Beef, leg; water, ."i gallons; bread, 
crust ; carrot, 1 ; celery heads, 0 ; barley, 
|lb ; sweet herbs, l bunch ; parsley sprigs, 
3 or 3 ; onion large, 1 ; foAvl large, i, 

BARLEY CREAM. — Boil a quarter of a 
pint of pearl barley in milk and Avater fill 
tender, strain off the liquor, and put the 
barley into a quart of cream ; let it boil 
slightly. Then beat up the wliitos of live 
<iggs and the yolk of one, with a tablespoou- 
ful of flour, and two teaspoonfuls of orange- 
flower water. Remove tlio cream from the 
fire, mi-X the eggs in by degrees, and set the 
whole over the lire to thicken. Sweeten to 
taste and pour into ciii)s for use. 

tHT I’t*a.rl barley, i pint ; cream, 1 quart ; 
eggs, 5 Avhitcs, l yolk ; flour, l tablcspoonful ; 
orange-flour Avater, 2 tea- spoonfuls; sugar, 
to taste. 

BARLEY GRUEL.— Wash four ounces 
of pearl barley, boil it Avitli two quarts of 
water and a slick of cinnamon, till reduced 
to a (juart ; strain, and add sugar, and wine 
or spirits, to taste. 

Rearl barley, 4oz. ; AA'ater, 2 quarts; 
ciunainon, i stick ; sugar, wine, or spirits to 
taste. 

BARLEY MEAL is the grain reduced to 
powder. J t is remarkably deficient in gluten, 
and Avhen submitted to the action of water, 
becomes in a great measure Avashed away. 
The starch contained in barley is very similar 
to that of wheat- starch ; but after long 
boiling in Avater barley has still a portion of 
its substance called hordeine^ remaining un- 
dissolved, Avhilst wheat-flour treated in the 
same way, is entirely taken up by the Avater. 

BARLEY, RATl^NT.— The pearl barley 
ground to flour, and chiefly used for making 
barley Avatcr expeditiously. 

BARLEY, PEARL.— The small round 
kernel that remains after the skin and a 
considerable portion of the barley have been 

g round off. For this purpose the spring 
avley is chosen : it is steamed to soften the 
skin, dried, and passed betAveen mill stones 
to take off* all the husks, excepting that lying 
in the deep furrow of the seed, and which 
causes the short dark line to be seen in pearl 
barley. Besides its use for broth, it is some- 
times boiled in water, and eaten with milk. 

BARLEY POSSET. -Boil half a pound 
of pearl barley in three pints of milk ; when 
sufficiently boiled, add three pints of cream, 
a stick of cinnamon, and sugar to taste ; let it 
stand until it is lukewarm, then pour in a pint 
of white Mrme, beat it into a fVoth, and serve* 
Pearl barley, ilb. ; milk, 3 pints; 
cream, 3 pints ; cinnamon, 1 stick ; sugar, to 
taste ; white wine, ) pint. 


BARLEY PUT)T)lNG.-aM i x half a pound 
of pearl barley Avell Avashed with three pint.** 
of new milk, a pint of cream, a quartf'v of a 
pound of crystalized sugar, half a nutmeg 
grated, and half a saltspoonful of salt : put 
them into a deep pan and bake sli|^ht'ly in a 
moderate oven ; then take it out of the oven, 
and add four eggs, three ounces of beef- 
marroAV, amt tAvo ounces of grated bread, 
alter beating them Avell together, add them 
to the contents of the jian, and mix all 
thoroughly together, bake again to a light 
brown, and serve. 

Pearl barley, Jlh, ; milk, 3 pints ; 
cream, 1 pint ; sugar, ilb. ; nutmeg, ^ of l ; 
.salt, i saltspoonful ; eggs, 4 ; beef marrow, 
30Z8. ; bread, grated, *2ozs. 

BARLEY SUGAR.— Clarify the quantity 
of sugar required, and boil it to that degree, 
that upon dipping in a Avoodeu stick and 
plunging it into cold Avater, the sugar be- 
come.s crisp and Avill snap; flavour with 
lemon juice, or oil of lemons ; rub a little 
fresh butter over a stone or marble slab, and 
pour the sugar along it in narrow strips; 
twist it to a spiral form Avhile Avarm ; ami 
Avhen it becomes cold, mark it across with a 
knife, and it will break into any lengths 
desired. 

BARLEY SUGAR UROPS.— Clarify and 
boil sugar as for barley sugar, and boil Avith 
it the "thinly pariid rinds of one or two 
lemons. Have ready a large sheet of white 
paper, covered Avifh a uniform layer of sifted 
sugar. Pour out the boiled sugar in drops 
the size of a shilling ; when cold, fold them 
sejiarately in paper, and twist it at the end. 

BARLEY WATER.— Wash two ounces 
of pearl barley thoroughly, and boil it for a 
IcAv minutes in half a pint of water ; then 
strain the Avater off, throw it away, and boil 
the barley in two quarts of fresh water unlil 
it is reduced to one quart ; strain, and add 
lemon-juice and sugar to taste. This decoc- 
tion is extremely nutritious and soothing in 
cases of fever, inflammatory diseases, pul- 
monary complaints, colds, coughs, &c. 

Pearl barley, 2ozs. ; water, 2 quarts ; 
Icmon-juice and sugar, to taste. 

BARM. — See Yeast. 

BARN. —A building Avlierc agricultural 
produce is stored to protect it from the 
Aveathor and for safety. A barn should not 
be built unnecessarily large, but of a size 
sufficient to contain a rick of unthreshed 
corn of the size that such ricks are generally 
made on the farm. The size of the ricks, 
and the capacity of that part of the barn 
which is to contain the uuthreshed com, 
should be accommodated to each other ; and 
the size of that part of the barn which is to 
contain the straw after it has been threshed, 
if the straw-room is not a separate building, 
.should be accommodated to both. Barns 
arc built of brick, stone, and wood, the latter 
being generally considered the most suitable 
for com. Sometimes the walls are con- 
structed of earth mixed with chopped straw, 
and if properly made, and covered with a 
coat of mortar or gypsum, will last many 
years. The foundations, and for two feet 
out of the ground, are best made of brick or 
stone, on 'aeoount of greater solidity and 
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urotection IVom vermin. The roof is usmuly 
made ol’ either slates, tiles, or thatch ; slates 
arc expensive, but the most secure; tiles 
suffer tlie snow and rain to lod<?e and drop 
through on to the gi’ain ; and thatched straw 
forms a shelter I’or the rats, mice, &c. The 
best covering of any is one of reeds, which 
will last for a long time, keen out the wet, 
and harbour no vermin. The roof should 
project considerably beyond the walls, to 
preserve them dry, and also to admit of 
carts and waggoiis Avith grain, &c., being 
drawn up underneath, Burns are usually 
built with two large double folding-doors 
faeJng each other, one on each side ot the 
building, for the convenience of carrying 
AA’aggon-Joads in or out ; as this coniitant 
heavy trullic, how'cver, is apt to damage the 
floor, the best mode for unloadingis through 
a pitrh-hole made in a convenient part of the 
bu ildiJig. 'J’lie circulation of air is indispen- 
sable for llio preservation of corn, the walls 
tlierefore should have numerous windows or 
vent holes let into them to ensure a free 
current ol' air. The situation of the barn 
should be on the north or north-east side of 
the farm-yard, so tliat the sun at noonday 
may shine on the threshing-floor; and the 
IcautooH lor stock in the yard be thus only 
open to the south. Another reason is that 
as the buildings of.u farmery generally form 
a shell or to the cutthi-yard, and as the barn 
is the highest of these buildings, it is most 
advantageously placed for this purpose, on 



that Bide from which the coldest winds blow. 
The position of the barn relatively to the 
other buildings of the farm-yard, depends on 
the position of the stables, and cattle- 
houses ; it should always adjoin or be central 
to them, and be close to the rick-yard. 


Dutch 35akns are in general use in Hol- 
land for storing hay. This contrivance, 
as seen in the foregoing engraving, com- 
l>risc8 a floor of a i)entagon form, a roof 
slenderly built and covered with thatch, 
and upright poles so contrived that they 
may regulate the height of the roof as re- 
quired. 'The puriiosc of this barn is, that 
bay may be stored in it, in large or small 
quantities, the roof being raised or lowered, 
according to the increase or decrease of the 
supply; by means of a jack, such as is used 
for lifting wagons wlien tlie wheels are 
taken off. — See Granary, 'Tiiresiiing- 
rnooR, &c. 

BAKOMETRR.— This philosophical in- 
strument, in general use, indicates the np- 
proacliing changes in the weather according 
to the variations in the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, A barometer cou sists of a narrow 
glass tube, upwards of 30 inches iu length, 
open at one end and closed at the other. 
'This tube contains quicksilver; and when 
the pressui'e of air on the open surface 
increases or decreases, the quicksilver falls 
and rises responsively. 

'The principle on which t/ie mechanism of 
the barometer acts is explained by Jig. 1. 
'Thus, A is the glass tube ; 
between A ana n there 
exists a vacuum caused by 
the. >veiglit of mercury pres- 
sing dowuAvards. I'liis va- 
cuum renders the barome- 
trical column more sensi- 
tive, as there is no internal 
I'orce, to resistor modify ex- 
ternal pressure, r, repre- 
sents the h(?ight of the 
column oi’ mercury ; c, the 
open end of the tube ; f, the 
weight resting on the sur- 
face of the mercury ; r, the 
pivot over wdiich the string" 
passes, and on which the 
hand turns ; 'W, the weight 
which forms the pulley with 
the other w^eight, f. 'I'his 
mechanism is placed witliin 
a ctise ; the only part of the 
instrument exposed to view, 
being a dial- plate engraved 
with the words “ fair, 
change, rain,” &c. ; and 
index hands which point to 
these words agreeably to the action of the 
instrument. 

'Tlie first point of importance in a good 
instrument is the mercury itself, which, in 
order to give accurate indications, must be 
perfectly pure ai id clean. A s commonly sold 
at the shops, it is adulterated to a great 
extent with tin lead, zinc, and bismuth, all 
of which must Dc removed before the mer- 
cury can be advant<. e cously employed. This 
is effected 1^ agitating it in a glass bottle, 
containing fine sand or powdered loaf sugar, 
opening the bottle from time to time in order 
to blow out the impure air, and afterwards 
straining it through chamois leather. The 
metal must then be boiled, to extricate any 
air it may contain ; and when poured into 
the tube, it should again be heated to boilings 
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point, in order to expel moisture, and any 
particles of air which may still remain. To 
ascertain whether the vacuum above the 
column is perfect, the barometer should be 
held in the hands and suddenly inclined 
from its vertical position. By these means 
the mercury will be driven against the top 
of the tube. If the blow thus given has a 
hard dry character, the vacuum is in all 
probability good; if on the contrary, the 
blow sounds dull and imperfect, it is certain 
that the space above the licpiid contains air. 

"When accuracy is an object, the baro- 
meter should be corrected by a thermo- 
meter, since heat, as well as change in the 
atmospheric density, will influence its indi- 
cations. For this purpose, a small thermo- 
meter should be set in the barometer case, 
BO that the correction can be made, and the 
proper reading ascertained at once. A 
oarometcr should not be exposed to the 
varying heat of a fire, or of a Irequented 
room, it must also be protcKJted against 
draughts. The best position is a sheltered 
nook in a passage; but any tolerably dry 
and uniformly- heated place will do. With a 
good instrument at the outset, and a little 
pr(fcaution and care afterwards, the baro- 
meter may be rendered a very trustworthy 
and useful, though not absolutely certain 
W'cathcr-glass. in noting baromelrkal indica- 
tions, more attention should be paid to tlie 
tendency of the mercury at the time of the 
observation, than to the actual state of the 
column, wdiethcr it stands high or low. The 
following rules of barometric reading are 
given as generally accurate, but liable to 
exceptions -.—Fair weather is indicated by the 
rise of the mercury. Foul weather, by the 
fall of the mercury. Thunder, by the tall of 
the mercury in sultry weather. Cold, by the 
rise of the mercury in spring, autumn, and 
winter. Heat, by the fall of the mercury in 
sumnier and autumn. Frost, by the rise of 
the mercury in winter. Thaw, by the iall of 
tile mercury during a frost. Continued had 
weather, when the lall of the mercury has 
been gradual during several fine days. Con- 
tinued fine weather, when the rise of the mer- 
cury has been gradual through several foul 
days. Bad weather of short duraho«,when it sets 
in quickly. Fine weather of short duration, when 
it sets ill quickly. Changeable weather, when an 
extreme change has suddenly set in. Wind, 
indicated by a rapid rise or rail unattended 
by a change of temperature. The mercury 
rising and the air becoming cooler, promises 
fine weatlier ; but the mercury rising, and the 
air becoming wai'mer, indicates that the wea- 
ther will be changeable. If the top of , the 
column appears convex, or curved upwards, 
it is an additional proof that the mercury is 
rising; and fine w^eather may be expected. 
If the top of the column is concave, or curved 
downward , it is aii additional proof that the 
mercury is falling ; and bad weather may be 
calculated on. 

BAROMETER, CnEMICAL.— This de- 
Bcription of storm-glass is very elegant and 
economical, and from its simplicity and 
lowness of price, together with the fidelity 
of its prognostications, is worthy of more 
attention than it hm yet received. This 
IQl 


instrument may be purchased at any philo- 
sophical instrument maker’s, but one that 
will answer the purpose equally as well may 
be prepared as follows:— Take two drachms 
of camphor, half a drachm of pure nitrate 
of potash (saltpetre), and half a drachm of 
ammonia; triturate them togetlier until 
they are thoroughly pulverised, add prool 
spirits two ounces, and water two ounces. 
Rut the whole into a long narrow bottle, 
such as eau-de-cologne is sometimes sold in ; 
cork the bottle close, ivax tlie ton, and make 
a very small aperture in the cork with a red 
hot needle. The bottle may then be hung or 
placed m any stationary position towards 
the nortli, otnerwise a shade of some sort 
must be put up to protect it from tlic sun, 
which would soon prove injurious to it, and 
cause the liquid to become oily. The tn- 
dications which it gives are of this nature : — 
If the atmosphere be dry, and the weather 
promises to be fine, the solid part ol' the 
composition will be closely collected at the 
bottom, and the liquid above will be quite 
clear; but on the approach of rain, the solid 
matter will appear gradually to rise, and 
small crystalline stars will be observed to 
float about in the liquid, which, however, 
will remain otherwise pellucid. On the 
approach of winds, flakes of the composition, 
apparently in the form of leaves or feathers, 
will appear on the surface ot the liquid, 
which in this case will seem thick, and in a 
state of fermentation. These indications 
often begin to exhibit themselves twenty- 
four hours before the actual breaking of the 
storm, and alter a short experience in 
observing the changes of the materials in 
the glass, not only the degree of violence ol 
tlie coming storm may he readily estimated,, 
but also its direction, for the quarter of the 
compass from which the wind blows will be 
indicated by the solid particles lying more 
closely to the side of the glass opjiosite to 
that whence the tempest comes. During 
the winter the composition is rendered white 
by the multitude of small wdiite stars which 
are continually floating about in the liquid. 
If during frost, the top becomes covered 
with a film, upon which small 
oily-looking droiis are seen, 
the frost will not last long. 
Should the oil in ihe glass, oh 
the contrary, increase, and 
large sharp leathei*s he seen 
shooting down from tlie top, 
this is a proof that the frost 
will increase in sciverity. As 
a general rule, sharpness in 
the feathers is a sign of fine 
weather, and when these have 
a dull and blunt form, un- 
settled weather or rain may 
be expected. In summer, 
when the weather is warm 
and serene, the liquid is clear. . 
and the solid matter lies a’c 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. the bottom of the glass. The 
leading principle of these indications is the 
solubilitv of camphor in alcohol, and its in- 
solubility ill water, combined with the well 
known meteorological fact that the drier the 
atmosphere, the more aqueous vapour does 
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It take up, and vice versd ; when, therefore, 
the weather is warm and dry, a quantity of 
the water of the menstruum is drawn off in 
the form of vapcmr, and consequently more of 
the camphor enters into solution ; and, on 
the contrary, when tlie air is surcharged 
with moisture, that moisture begins to be 
deposited, and the menstruum will again be 
weakened, and a quantity of tiic camphor is 
precipitated from the solution in the form 
of little crystalline stars. Fifj. l is a storm 
glass as sold at tiie shops, price 6(1, and 
is represented as indicating line weather. 
Fiiff. 2 is a .storm glas.s prejnxred according 
to the foregoing instructions, ut the cost 
of l«. It is di ttwn as indicating wind and 
rain. 

HAKOMETER, iiEEClI. — Eut into a 
common t\vo ounce i)hial, three parts filled 
with pure water, a healthy leech ; cover tlie 
mouth of the bottle with a piece of linen rag. 
Change the water in winter once a mouth, 
and in summer once a fort- 
night; and under these cir- 
cumstances, the hicch will 
give tliu following prognos- 
tications ot the weather 
1. If the weather prove se- 
rene and beautiful, tlie li'ech 
lies niotlonles.s at the bottom 
of the glass, rolled together 
in a spiral J’orm. 2. Jf it 
rain, either before or after 
noon, it is iound crept np to 
the top of its lodgings, and 
tlu?re it remains until the 
weather is settled. 3. If we are to have 
wind, it gallops through its limpid habitation 
with amazing awiltness, and seldom rests 
until the wind begins to blow hard. 4. If 
a remarkable storm of thunder and rain is 
to 8uc<;eed, lor some days before, it lodges 
almost continually without water, and dis- 
covers uncommon unea8ine.ss, in violent 
tluroes and convulsive-like motions. 5. In 
the Irost, as in the clear summer weather, 
it lies constantly at the bottom; and iu 
snow, as in rainy weather, it pitclica its 
dwelling neai’ the mouth of the phial. 

BAltON, in its general .signification, 
applies to one who holds the rank of nobility 
next below that of a viscount. Barons of the 
CHnqae Poi'ts are tin* froemeii of those ports, 
and probably so called for the same reason 
that the citizens of London and other privi- 
legal places have that title conferred upon 
them. Barons of the Fxchcqmr are the lour 
judges in that Court, one being the Chief 
Baron. — See Cim 2 ue I’ohts and Ex- 
chequer. 

Baronet. — a dignity or degree of 
honour next below a baron, and above a 
knight, liaving precedence of all knights 
except those of the Garter, and being the 
only knighthood that is hereditary. 

BARtSUE. — A ship distinguished by 
having a gaff topsail instead or the square 
mizen -topsail. 

BARREL.-— A cask or vessel lor holding 
liquids, particularly ale and beer. The bar- 
rel ooiiUins 36 imperial gallons. Tlie term 
barrel was formerly useii to denote iu a 
tough way, othoi: sorts of goods. Thus, a 



barrel of salmon was 42 gallons ; a barrel 
of soap 25Glbs.--See Cask. 

BARREN\VORT.-A perennial root 
growing a foot high, which is found in York- 
shire, Cumbcrlana, and near Edinburgii and 
Glasgow. It blooms in April and May in a 
cluster of very handsome and singular 
drooping ilowers, whose dark red petals are 
contrasted with the pale leniou-coloured 
nectaries, which arc full of honey and very 
peculiar. It is a native of ibo South of 
Europe, and loves shade and moisture, fre- 
quenting mountain thickets. It may be 
propagated by parting the roots. 

BAltRiSTElt. — A counsellor admitted to 
advocate or del'end the interests of clients iu 
the courts of law. In order to encourage 
due ireedom of speech, he is not auswerame 
for any matter spoken by him, relative to the 
cause in liand, sugge.sted in his client’s in- 
structions, although it should reflect upon the 
reputation of anothen and even prove abso- 
lutely groundless; but if he nientions an 
untruth, of his own invention, or even upon 
instructions, il" it be impertinent t») tlie cause i 
in hand, he is then liable to an action from 
the party injured, (’ounsel guilty of deceit 
or collusion are pupishable by imprisonment 
for a year and a day, and perpetual silence 
in the courts. He is privileged from arrest 
whilst in attendance on the courts. 

JLVRRISTER, Tbofessional ICduca- 
TioN FOR.— For this profession all persous- 
are admissible with the exception of attor- 
neys at law, solicitors, writers to tlie signet, 
or writers to the Scotch courts, proctors, 
notarie.8 public, clerks in Cliancery, par- 
liamentary agents, or agent. s in any 
court ; original or appellate clerks iu 
Chancery, clerks of the peace, clerks to 
any justice of the peace, or of or to any 
officer in any court of law or equity, or person 
acting in the capacity ot* any such clerk. 

No one of these excepted persons can be 
admitted to the bar until he has ceased to 
act in any of the capacities mentioned. 
There i.s no limit as to age except iu the 
Inner Temple, where no member is admitted* 
under fifteen. Every candidate lor admis- 
sion is required to furnish a written state- 
ment of his age, residence, and condition 
in life, which must be signed by two bar- 
risters, and the treasurer of the society, or 
ill his absence, by two benchers. Alter ad- 
mission the law student coinrnem.'es “kc-ep- 
ing his terms.” Every member of the four 
societies, of the Inner Temple, Middle 
Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and (xray’s Inn; 
must keep twelve terms before being called 
to the bar, which will occupy a period of 
three years except under extraordinary 
circuni.staiices. The student is also required 
to atteinl the lectures of two readers during 
one whole year, or satisfactorily to pass a 
public examination. There are also classes 
for students iu which instruction is given in 
a more detailed and personal form ; every 
student is permitted to attend these classes 
regularly, and the Ices do not exceed three 
guJnea.s a year. Each student proposing to 
submit liim.self lor examination previously 
to being called to the bar, is required to 
send his name to the treasurer of the Inn of 
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Court to which lie belongs. The examina- 
tion lasts three days, and is conducted partly 
by written questions, and partly by oral 
examination. A student may present him- 
self at any number of examinations, until he 
obtains his certificate. No student can be 
called to the bar before he has attained the 
apfc of twenty-one. The expenses attendiiif? 
the profession arc very heavy ; during stu- 
dentship between X200 and £300 a year is at 
'least required ; nor does the ex^uditure 
cease here. A call to the bar costs £100, and 
even when admitted, it is necessary that a 
barrister should possess a private income of 
£300 or £100 a year ; as the chances of imme- 
diate employment are but small, and yet 
notwithstanding he must maintain his posi- 
tion, and jirovide for contingencies. Books : 
aee Attorney. 

BARROW. — An agricultural implement, 
the common kinds of which arc universally 
well known. In modified forms, however, 
it is used for various specific purposes. The 
lialm-harrow is an open box or case, of 



wicker or other work, placed on, or sus- 
pended from a pair of handles, sometimes 
made with a wheid and sometimes without ; 
it is useful for carrying litter, leaves, haulm, 
spray, prunings of hedges, &c. 

The yormandywheel-barrow has two handles 



or trains nearly fifteen feet in length, by 
which, when loaded, nearly all the weight is 
thrown on the axle; so that the operator, 
who usually wears a shoulder-strap, has 
simply to propel the loud before him. 

The /luwer-pol harrow is U kind of hand- 



barrow, on wliich plants, pots, or leaves are ! 
placed, it is useful and almost indispensable 
for trail .spending plants, &c., from one part 
of the garden to the other. 

The hand-barrow is a frame of wood carried 
by two levers which form four handles ; and 
is used, in gardening, for removing large 
pots or tubs of trees, in blossom or in fruit, 
which wheeling miglit shake or otherwise 
Irnure. 

BASIL, SWEET.— A culinary aromatic 
exotic used in salads and soups ; thejpeculiar 
flavour of mock- turtle soups is chiefly de- 
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rived from this valuable pot-herb. I’fcer® 
are tw'o species commonly cultivated. Tlic 
sweet-scented and the dwarf-bush, both 
annuals, and originally coming from the 
East Indies. They thrive best in a ridi 
light soil, entirely free from any over- 
shadowing body ; but they require, esiK*- 
cially for the early plants, a vshady border. 
In wet earth the seed always rots. 

BASILICON OlN’fMENr is made by 
melting together over a slow fire certain 
proportions of lard or oil, and yellow wax, 
and stirring slowly in powdered rosin, till 
the whole is smoothly incorporated. This 
ointment was formerlv much used as a cure 
for chronic ulcers, and wounds of a sluggish 
or indolent character. A better practice 
now prevails, ointments and all greasy up- 
ifiications being nearly expunged from tiie 
vocabulary of mtidical compounds. 

JiASIL VINEGAR.- Sweet basil is in full 
perfection about the middle of August, when 
the fresh green leaves should be gathered 
and put into a wido-moutlied bottle. Cover 
the leaves with vin(^gar, and let them steep 
for ten days. If it be wished to have the 
infusion very strong, strain off the liquor, 
put in some fresh leaves, and let them stc^ep 
for ten days more. A small portion of this 
mixture forms an agreeable addition to 
soups and salads. 

BASKET is a well known receptacle 
made principally of the interwoven twigs of 
willow, osier, birch. &c. ; but frequently also 
of grass, rushes, splinters of wood, straw, &c. 
—See Fishing Iiasket, Game Ba.skf.t, 
Gaiiden Basket, Market Basket, &c. 

BASKETS, FANCY.- A great variety, at 
once ornamental and useful, may be made 
from various materials. I'lie r«0M baakH is 
made of a foundation of pasteboard, sbapwl 
round or oval, with or without a handle 



according to fancy. It should be neatly 
lined, and covered on the outside with pale 
green paper, in order that any little inter- 
stices among the moss may not appear in- 
congruous. I’he handle should he sewn on 
the outside, so that the parts where it is 
joined mi^ be hidden by themoss. A great 
variety of dry mosses may be mingled to- 
gether, and will thus produce a very pretty 
eftcct. ITiey may be tastened on with gum, 
glue, or paste; but, as they are apt to fall 
off’ occasionally, the safest method ia to 
sew them on. An miiatwn of moss haalen 
may be made of unravelk il worsted, of dif- 
ferent colours, sew n on thickly in bunches. 
Each bunch should comprise three or fo>ir 
shades and colours, and bo mingled aa ta 
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avoid any striped or spotted appearance. 
The varieties- of green, brown, and light 
blue, are the most appropriate. The effect 
of these baskets is rendered still more 
pleasing by placing in them coloured birds’ 
eggs, real or imitated. 

Tl»o Mlapice —Allspice berries should 

b(^ previously soaked in brandy to soften 
them, and then have holes made through 
them. They are then strung on a slender 
wire, and twisted into any fanciful form. A 



gold beiid between every two berries gives a 
rich appearance to the ba.skct. Around the 
top are sometimes twisted semicircles of 
beri'ios, from which are suspended festoons 
of berrie.s, also strung on silk and drooping 
over the outside. The foundation may be 
made of any material, ornamented and lined 
agreeably to taste. 

JUre or S/tall Jiaakets may be made of a 
pastel 'oard frame, cither white or coloured, 
and neatly lined ; it should then be covered 
with grains of rice, or very small delicate 
shells, lastened on with gum, and arranged 
in pieturesque figures. 

'1 luf \Vaf,-r liasket is made of card- board and 
bound neatly at the edges with gilt paper. 
Then procure the smallest wafers, reserve a 
whole one for the ground-work, and cut 
another in halves ; wet the 
edge of one of the halves, 
ami stick it upright througli 
the middle of tlie whole 
one ; cut the other luilf into 
two straight quarters, wet 
the two sides, and place 
them on each side of the 
half wafer ; this will form a 
kind of rosette. When a 
sufficient number is pre- 
pared, ^^'et the bottoms of the wafers that 
are whole, and fasten them on the basket 
in any form yon please. The whole wafers 
sliouUl be of one colour, and tlic rosette of 
another. If stars arc preferred to simple 
rosette.s, they can be made by placing six 
quarters around the half instead of two. 
The wafers should be of one size, and cut 
perfeciLly even. The handle may be deco- 
rated in the same manner as the basket; 
but, if it be liable to much handling. It will 
be more suitably ornamented with ribbon. 

The Alum Dissolve alum in a little 

more than twice as much water as will be 
necessary for the iepth of the basket, handle 
inoluded. Tut in as much alum as the water 
will dissolve ; and when it will take no more, 
pour it into a pipkin, and let it slowly boil 
until it is nearly halfevaporated. The basket 
should be then suspended from a little stick, 
laid across the top of the pipkin, in such a 
manner that both basket and handle will be 



covered by the solution. It must be put by 
carefully in a cool place, where not tba 
slightest motion will disturb the formation 
of the crystals. The framework of the 



basket is nsiially made of thin ^vire woven 
in and out, but a common willow basket 
will do as w'dl ; whetlier it l)e wire or willow, 
a rough surl'acc must be prodmied by wind- 
'ing every part with tliread or worsted. 
Bri^lit yellow crystals may be produced by 
boiling gamboge, saffron, or turmeric, in the 
solution; and purple crystals by a similar 
use of logwood. Blue crystals may be ob- 
tained by preparing the sulphate of copper, 
commonly called blue vitriol, in the same 
manner that alum is prepared. In order 
that the crystals may be clear and un- 
blemislied, the solution sliould be strained 
Ihrongh muslin before it is boiled. In 
making this l)a8ket, success in some measure 
depends upon chance ; for the crystals will 
sometimes form irregularly even when the 
greatest care is taken. 

The Feather Select any variegated 

feathers and cut off the quill part with tlie 
exception of tl>e smallest portion. Make 
the bottom of the basket ol cardboard; at 
the edges perforate it with 
little holes, through these 
holes pass the leathers, 
taking care that the quill 
part is cut perfectly even, 
so that the basket may 
stand w'ell. For the top, 
bend a piece of wire into 
the same shape as the 
bottom, but rather larger, wind it round 
with coloured sewing-silk ; then fasten the 
feathers to it at regular distances. A wire 
or pasteboard handle may be made, if 
fancied, covered witli small feathei's. 

The Straw Frocure a small bundle 

of straws of an equal size; cut tiicm the 
length that you intend the height of your 
basket to be ; for this pur- 
pose sharp scissors must 
be used, and the straws 
handled most delicately : 
for if the straws are broken 
or split, they are useless. 

Cardboard must form the 
top and bottom of the 
basket; the bottom must 
be whole, and the top cut 
out in a circle about half 
an inch wide near the 
edges ; holes must also be 
made for the reception of 
the straws. If it is desired 
to have the basket of tiie same sue top and 
bottom, the cardboard must be of the same 
IM 
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iize, but if it is wished to have the bottom 
smaller than the top, the cardboard should 
be cut thus. It will be seen that although 



the bottom is smaller than the top, yet each 
must have the same number of holes in 
them. The number of holes should be rrrw, 
or else when the ribbon is passed in and 
out two straws will come together. The 
straws should be put through the holes, and 
if any of them arc found loose they should 
be iastened with gum ; let them protrude 
half an inch beyond the cardboard, botli at 
top and bottom. The edges of the cardboard 
may either be bound with gilt paper, or cut 
into Vandyke or other forms. After the 
straws are fitted, take very narrow ribbon of 
any colour, and pass it over and under tbe 
straws alternately ; always observing that 
the straw passed imder in theyi/-5^ row must 
be passed over in the second row, and so on. 
Handles of cardboard may be made to cor- 
respond with the toj) and bottom ; bows of 
ribbon being attached to conceal the fasten- 
ing. The basket may be further beautified 
by painting the bottom and margins. 

The Lavender Basket is made 
somewhat in the same way as 
the preceding, from lavender 
stalks, and pos.sscsses the 
further advantage of emitting 
an agreeable perfume. 

The Clove and Bead Basket . — ^Take whole 
cloves, and soak them either in hot water, 
brandy-and- water, or brandy alone ; with a 
fine shoemaker’s awl, called a “ closing awl,” 
or with a large needle having a cork fixed at 
the end to protect the hand, perforate each 
clove, and string them on 
twelve pieces of fine wire 
six inches in length pass- 
ing two wires through 
each clove. When you 
have put two cloves on 
to each double wire, put 
on a bead of any colour 
to fancy ; then a single 
clove on a single wire, as 
it passes out from the 
head ; then pass each 
wire through ahead with 
the wire coming upon the 
left or right hand side 
next to it; then another clove and a 
bead at the end, unite the two wires by 
twisting a little loop in them, so that 
they fasten in the manner of hook and 
eye. The smaller these fastenings are, the 
neater the basket will be ; and for the pur- 
pose of cutting, and turning the wires, it 
will be iound convenient to have little 
cutting nippers, with a sharp point on one 
side, and a round one on the other, such as 
watchmakers use. The bottom of the basket 
Is similarly formed, with tbe exception that 
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only/om* wires are required. When the stand 

1. s made, it is uttiiched to the basket iu the 
same manner as the wires arc joined at the 
ends. 

The Paper Ball Basket.- The frame is made 
of cardboard ; little rolls of paper about the 
thickness of a quill, and the length of the 
nail, are fastened on in every direction, with 
gum or paste, in the same manner as shells, 
'file pa])ers, in order to be eflective, should 
be diflereiitly coloured. 

The Berlin Wool Basket may be made of 
any patfern or shape according to fancy: a 
very pretty one, adai)tecl for the library or 
w'ork-table, is as follows : — Draw four sepa- 
rate branches of roses on a wicker basket, 
and embroider them alternately witli three 
shades of rose colour, and three shades of 
crimson berlin wool ; except that in the 
respective flowers the brightest shades 
sliould be of rtoss-sllk. 'J'he foliage in green. 
'J'hc ground of white wool or silk. Tbe 
basket should be lined with green or cherry 
colour sarsanct, the fop trimmed, and the 
Iiandle.s covered with white chenille to cor- 
respond.— Hec Dead Work, Wax, &c. 

BASKET, WASTE.— This is a convenient 
article to have in a room where writing, 
needlework, or other employmeuts are being 
carried on, for the purpose of receiving all 
the scraps and remnants that are considered 
as useless; by this means tbe apartment is 
not only kept tidy, but anything that has 
been hurriedly or accidentally thrown aside 
may be easily recovered. 

BASSET.— A game with cards in which 
the players are a dealer or banker; his 
assistant, who supervises the losing cards ; 
and the punter, or any one who plays 
against the banker. The rules of the game 
of basset are a.s follows : 1. The banker holds 
a pack of fifty-tw^o cards, and having shuf- 
fled them, he turns the whole pack at once, 
so as to discover the last card ; after which 
he lays down all the cards by couples. 

2. The punter has his book of thirteen cards 
iu his hand, from the king to the ace, and 
out of these he takes one card or more 
at pleasure, upon which be lays a stake. 

3. The punter may, at his choice, either lay 
down his stake before the pack is turiuid, or 
immediately after it is turned, or after any 
number of couples are down. 4. Supposing 
the punter to lay down his stake after the 
pack is turned, and calling 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., 
the places of those cards which follow the 
card in view, either immediately after the 
pack is turned or after any number of 
couples are drawn ; then, 6. If the card upon 
which the punter has laid a stake eomo 
out in any even place except the first, he 
wins a stake equal to his own. 6. If the 
card upon which the punter has laid a stake 
come out in any even place except the second 
he loses his stake. 7. If the card of the 
punter come out in the first place, he neither 
wins nor lo.ses, but takes his own stake 
again- 8. If* the card of the punter come 
out in the second place, he docs not lose his 
own stake, but only one half; and this is 
the case in which the punter is said to be 
faced. 9. When the punter chooses to come 
in after any number of couples are down. 
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if his card happen to bo but once in tlie pack, 
and is the last of all, it forms an exception 
to the jfencral rule; for, aithniimh it comes 
out in an odd place, which should entitle 
him to win a stalte equal to his own, yet he 
neither wins nor loses from that circum- 
stance, but takes back his own stake. 

BASSINET.— The cradle into xvhich an 
infant is usually put immediately after it is 
horn. It is siinply a basket with a hood to 
it which may be made to tall backward, if 
required, it is generally liried with glazed 
calico, with a soft mattress, and a small soft 



pillow. It is very convenient for carrying 
about a child wflhout awaking it, and is 
much warmer than a large cradle or a bed. 
TliC position of the bassinet should be regu- 
lated according to the prevailing tempera- 
ture ; in winter it should be. protected irora 
draughts of cold air, and in summer it should 
not. be too closely covered up. 

BAST MA'f.— A material woven from tlic 
inner bark of trees, gen era I ly of the lime, 
it is used in horticulture, for a great variety 
of purposes : lor protecting wall trees by 
being hung before them; for sheltering 
espaliers and standards by being thrown 
over them; for protecting more delicate 
siirubs by covering an envelope of hay or 
straw ; and for fostering tender plants 
coming through the ground, by being spread 
on tlie surface, or supported on hooped 
framing. It is used to cover hot-heds, liot- 
houses, handglasses, &c., to shield plants 
from the wind or shade them from the sun. 

BASTING ROAST MEATS, &c.— A well 
known culinary operation, and one that forms 
an important feature in the roasting of 
meats. As the natural juices become dried 
by the action of the tire, they require to be 
replaced by artificial ones ; were it not for 
this, the meat would be rendered dry and 
comparatively tasteless : on the other hand, 
meat should not be too much basted, or it 
becomes sodden and loses its firmness. A 
certain degree of intelligence is required to 
be exercised in this particular. As a general 
rule, mutton should be basted sparingly, 
beef moderately, and veal continuously. 
Basting may be made simply of a mixture 
of butter, salt, and water ; but a more savory 
kind is made from minced sweet-herbs, 
butter, and claret mixed together. 

BAT, CRICKET -Is generally made of 
willow. Its whole length should not exceed 
thirty-eight inches. Jlte blade should be 
about twenty-eight inches long, commfflicing 
at the shoulder with a widtli of four laches, 


and gradually increasing downwards to four 
inches and a quarter. The face of the bat 
should be perfectly smooth and slightly 
convex. The back should be more acutely 
rounded than the face. The handle should 
be thickest near the shoulder, but not thicker 
at any part than the hand can grasp perfectly. 
A bat, when put away, should be rubbed 
with linseed or sweet oil, to preserve it from 
splitting : it should also be kept in a place 
that is neither too damp nor too dry; for, 
when exposed to a different temperature, it 
is liable to crack.— See Cricket. 

BAT- FO W LING. — See Bird- Catching. 

BATH BRICK is formed from a mixture 
of sand and clay deposited on the banks of 
the river Parrot, at Bridgewater. It is em- 
ployed in almost every English household 
for the purpose of cleaning knives and forks, 
&c. I'or the more precious nietals, such as 
silver and gold, Bath brick should never be 
uscHi, as its particles scratch the surface. 

BATH BUNS.— Beat together in a bowl 
a quarter of pound of flour, four yolks, and 
three whiles of eggs, with four spoonsfuls 
of solid fresh yeast, set before the fiie to 
rise ; then rub into a pound of flour, ten 
ounces of butter ; add half a pound of sugar, 
and two ounces of carraway comfits ; mix 
them well in, roll out into the required shape, 
strew with carraway comfits, and bake on 
tins. 

Flour, ilb; eggs, 4 yolks, 3 whites; 
yeast, 4 spoonfuls ; Hour, lib. ; butter, iOozs.; 
sugar, ilb. ; caraway comfits, 2ozs. 

BATH CAKES.— Take two pounds of 
moist sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, 
four pounds of flour, and a pint ol’ water ; 
mix thoroughly, and roll into a paste ; divide 
with tin cutters ; wash over tlie tops with 
milk, and insert a few currants ; set aside for 
a quarter of an hour, then bake in a brisk 
oven. 

Sugar, 2lb8. ; butter, ilh. ; flour, 4lb8. ; 
mim and currants, as required. 

BATH CHAJ K— A species of small car- 
riage drawn by the baud, especially adapted 
for invalids, cripples, and aged persons. The 
peculiar construction of the hath chair ad- 
mits of its being brought into the hall or 
even the room, so that a person may be 
placed comfortably in it, without being ex- 
poses! to the cold. It may also be drawn 
round a garden-walk, or on a lawn, enabling 
a person to have the advantage; of carriage 
exercise within sight of his own- home. It 
should also be remembered that batli chairs 
are privileged to enter on any public parks 
and gardens from which carriages drawn by 
horses are excluded. Bath chairs, together 
with men to draw them, are generally let 
out on hire at livery stables.— See Invalid 
Chair. 

BATHING. — The great importance of 
bathing must be obvious, when it is consi- 
dered that the well-being of the whole frame 
depends in a great measure on the healthy 
condition of the skin. It is, therefore, abso- 
lutely necessary, in order to ensure perfect 
health, that the entire surface of the body 
should be at frequent intervals subjected to 
the action of water. Bathing may be divid^ 
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into various temperatures, cold, hot tepid, 
&c., and be applied in a variety of forms. 

Tim Col© BATH.—Xhe temperature of the 
blood and interior parts of the body is about 
,«8 degrees, while that of such jjarts of the 
•surface as are usually clothed is about 9u 
degrees. If, therelorc, the body be immersed 
in water below 90 degrees, there is a sensa- 
tion of cold, a shrinking and paleness of the 
•kin, a hurried respiration, and a violent 
beating of the heart, rrovided the bather 
be in good health, these symptoms are almost 
immediately succeeded by a universal sensa- 
tion of warmth, which rapidly incresises to a 
cei'tain point, so as to cause the surrounding 
water to feel comfortably warm. This is 
called the reaction of the system, and results 
from the increased activity which the various 
organs of the body exercise to counteract 
the first shock produced by tlie cold w'uter. 
The cold bath, when used by persons in 
health, increases the tone of the stomach, 
strengtliens tlie digestive organs, and by 
diminisbing the sensibility of the whole sys- 
tem, particularly of the skin, renders the 
body less susceptible to atmospheric impres- 
sions from cold, wet, and sudden changes of 
temperature. If, after coming from a cold 
bath, no glow or pleasurable sensation is 
experienced, but, on the contrary, the bather 
teelfi dull and chilly, sick at the stomach, 
oppressed with headache, languid, drow.sy, 
and averse to food and exercise during the 
remainder of the day, it is certain that cold 
bathing does not agree, and it should be 
immediately discontinued. It should also 
be studiously avdfded in all those cases 
where the heat of the body is below the 
natural standard, where profuse perspiration 
exists, where there is any considerable degree 
of i’ulucss of the blood-vessels, or a deter- 
mination of blood to the head, or where there 
is a predisposition to inflammatory aflections 
of the lungs. T/ie intei'val for a person to 
remain in a cold bath, should not at any time, 
and in the most robust health, exceed ten 
minutes, or a quarter of an hour ; and in 
winter not more than five minutes. The 
ht'st period of the day for taking the cold hath is 
about two hours after breakfast, llicre arc 
exceptional cases where persons bathe before 
breakfast, but as a general rule it should be 
avoided. Out- door bathing may be best in- 
dulged in fiyom June to September. In-door 
hathivjg may be continued tliroughout the 
year,^ wdth the precaution that the thermo- 
meter in the apartment stand at from 60 to 
to 60 degrees of Fahrenheit, and that tlie 
W’^aler be exposed to this atmospheric tem- 
perature at least six hours (when that is 
possible), or be raised to from 46 to 65 de- 
gre(?s, if below it. In almost all cases the 
us(3 of the cold bath for new horn, or very young 
infants, is olgectionable. 

The Tepid Bath is more important for 
the purpose of cleanliness, and the general 
preservation of health, than as a remedy jfor 
disease ; although in the latter case it is occa- 
sionally very valuable. The range of tempera- 
ture extends from 85 to 92 degrees ; ana it is 
Sometimes employed previously to the cold 
bath, the bather lowering the d^ee of heat 
gradually each time, until he amres at that 


of the cold bath. For the mer e purposes of 
ablution the tepid bath is the best, choosing’ 
the particular degree that is most desirable. 
It is very refreshing after fatigue and tra- 
velling, and is equally serviceable occasion*- 
ally to persons of sedentary habits. 

The Waiim Ba'cii has a iemperatiiro 
ranging from 92 to 9 k degrees ; when ths 
heat is 92 degrees, though tne first efl'oct is 
slightly stimulating, yet, when time is 
allowed for that inliuence to subside, it is 
gradually succeeded by soothed and tran- 
quillized sensations throughout the whole 
nervous syst<?m. At a higher ternperatui’e, 
but under 9s degrees, it raises the spirits, 
iucresises the pulse, and invigorates the 
whole frame. I’hc warm bath modifies the 
texture of the skiu ; excites the pores to 
increased action, and equalizes the circula- 
tion of the blood. It is especially grateful 
after excessive muscular action, fatigue, or 
travelling. It is also useful after longmental 
excitement, and in a variety of nervous and 
spasmodic disorders. For infants during 
teething, it constitutes an admirable remedy ; 
and in cramp, measles, and other complaints 
incidental to infancy, it is of the greatest 
benefit. The temperature of a warm bath 
lor children shoula not exceed 96 degrees : 
generally from 92 to 94 degrees will be found 
the safest range. A child should not remain 
in the warm bath longer than live minutes, 
and as a general rule two or three minutes 
will be suflicieut. On removing the child, it 
should be carelhlly dried and wrapped in a 
blanket warmed to equal heat. 

The Hot Ba'iti is excecdiufjly valuable 
in relieving certain diseases, chiefly by pro- 
ducing perspiraf ion, and thus acting on the 
circulating medium. It has a remarkably 
tranquillizing effect upon the nervous sys- 
tem, producing a strong tendency to quie- 
tude and sleep. It also oofs as a powerful 
anti- spasmodic, and by determining the 
blood to the surface of the body, tends to 
relieve inflammation and congestion. In 
chronic affections arising from the action 
of cold and damp, and from exhausted 
ener^ ; in stiff joints, rheumatism, neuralgia* 
diarnioea, and numerous other affections, 
its effects are invariably beneficial. The 
temperature of the hot bath ranges from 
98 to 112 degrees, it is a powerful stimu- 
lant, and should never be used by a person 
in perfect health. Itie period of immersion 
should not exceed ten or fifteen minutes. 

The IloucHE Bath consists of throwing 
a stream of water with more or ]e.ss foi’ce on 
any desired point. It is frequently u.scd in 
sprains, chronic rheumatism, stiffness of the 
joints, &c. ; the advantages derived from 
it depend upon the amoimt of percussion 
upon the part affected. This form of bath 
possesses the merit of great simplicity, as 
it may be applied from the mouth of a pump, 
the spout of a tea-kettle, or any other 
domestic contrivance, by which the rapid 
and uniform descent of a body of water can 

The Shower Bath, independency of iti 
general invigorating effects, is frequently 
employed with advantage where there is a 
tendency of blood to tie tad« 
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apoplexy, &c. ; in cases of debility and 
nervousness also, it will, Avhcn taken with 
proper precautions, often be found highly 
beneficial. Ihe morning, immediately after 
rising, is the time best adapted for its use ; 
but it may be employed at any time except- 
ing the first hour after a repast. The water 
may be either cold or tepid, and an addition 
of salt is sometimes an improvement. When 
necessary the feet may be immersed in warm 
water, and if it is desired to keep the head 
dry while the body is submitted to the action 
of the water, an oil skin cap may be put on. 
TJiis bath should never be rc.sorted to by 
weak and delicate persons without previous 
medical advice. 

The Vapour IlATir is of two kinds ; the 
steam chamber, us employed in the East ; 
and the solitary bath for one por.son, as used 
in this country. This bath is found to be 
oflicacious in mauy chronic diseases, in 
rigidity or insensibility of the skin, and in 
such cases it is preferable to the ordinary 
warm bath. 

Medicated T*.atiis are of many kinds, 
almost every substance which acts upon the 
body Internally, being capable of introduc- 
tion to it through the instrumentality of the 
skin. Usually they are confined to three or 
four in number. 1. The Chalybeate Bath, an 
artificial production of the natural .springs 
found on the continent. Tt is made from 
the scorias of iron, either by throwing them 
into hot water as they come from the fur- 
nace, or by heating them anew, and exposing, 
the body to the action of either the fluid or 
its vapour. 3. The Sulphur Bath, formed by 
confining the body, save the face and head, 
in a chamber heated to 9G or 9*7 degrees, and 
exposing it to a stream of sulphuric acid gas 
from beneath. 3. The Nitro-muriatic Ackl 
Bath, made either like the preceding, or 
simply by mixing nitro-muriatic acid with 
water, and applying the solution with a 
sponge. It has been found useful in aflec- 
tions of the liver, but great caution must be 
observed in its application, as its fumes 
are most deleterious to the lungs. 4. The 
Ammoniacal Bath, made bv the addition 
of a pound of carbonate or ammonia to an 
ordinary warm water bath. In many dis- 
eases of the skin, particularly those of a 
scorbutic order, it will be found extremely 
beneficial, the properties of ammonia being 
in a high degree purificative. 

Sea Bathing.— The most natural and 
beneficial mode of cold bathing is that af- 
forded by the ocean, its waters possessing a 
peculiarly bracing influence, which imparts 
a tone and vigour to the system. Some pre- 
cautions however are necessary. No infants 
or children of tender years should im- 
mersed in the sea ; as the shock occasioned 
by the cold temperature, as well as the terror 
imparted, both act prejudicially. Children 
above six years of age may be bathed with 
less precaution ; hut even tlien they should 
not enter the water when their bodies are 
either cold or hot. A warm glow on the 
skin, produced by a gentle walk, is a test of 
the condition most advantageous for enter- 
ing the water. For children two or three 
plunges will suffice ; and those of more ad- 


vanced years, should never remain above ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour in the water. 
An hour or two about noon will usually be 
found the most advantageous time for sea- 
bathing; as the sun’s rays then exert a 
sufiioient influence upon the temperature of 
the water, without producing any injurious 
effect upon the head of the bather, especially 
if it be kept cool by frequent .submersion. 
Sea bathing at the commencement should 
be practised twice or thrice a week. After- 
wards it may be used daily with advantage: 
but not oftencr. It may be continued for 
one, two, or three months, but seldom with 
advantage beyond the latter period. A 
flowing instead of a receding tide is to be 

f )referred as more agreeable, salubrious, and 
ess dangerous ; the water being purer before 
it has commingled witn the refuse of tlie 
beach, and the person in less danger from 
the reflux of the wave. Persons of con- 
sumptive and scrofulous tendency should 
resort to sea bathing with extreme caution, 
and not without medical advice. Adults 
upon entering the sea, should immerse the 
head immediately, on account of the apo- 
plectic tendency that might otherwise be 
induced. Persons In more advanced life 
should not attempt sea bathing without 
medical advice ; and even then the period of 
immersion should never exceed five minutes. 

The following are general precautions to be 
observed in bathing. Po not bathe the lower 
extremities first, Tlie immersion should bo 
complete at once. Never leap into deep 
water feet foremost and in an erect position. 
The best method is to drop into the water, 
the body and limbs being bent together. 
Do not stand still or reiniun motionless in 
the water. Do not remain long enough in 
the water to become chilled. Leave the 
water on the first indication of cramp. 
Apply a brisk towel all over the body as soon 
as you leave the water ; and dry yourself 
thoroughly and as expeditiously as possible. 
Dress j^urself as soon as you are thorougly 
dry. Do not indulge in violent exercise 
immediately after a bath, but take a brifl>k 
walk, just sufficient to heat you. 

BATH PUDDING.— Boil six ounces of 
ground rice in a pint and a half of cream till 
tender, and set it to cool. Add to it six 
yolks and two whites of eggs well beaten, 
with half a pound of powdered sugar, half a 
pound of butter, forty sweet almonds 
blanched and pounded, and two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy. Mix all the ingredients 
thoroughly together, and bake for twenty 
minutes. 

Ground rice, 6ozs. ; cream. If pints; 
eggs, 6 yolks, 2 whites ; sugar, ^Ib. ; butter, 
lib. ; sweet almonds, 40 ; brandy, 2 table- 
spoonfuls. 

BATHS, Construction ot.— T he Cold 
Bath may be introduced into any apartment 
of the house, but it is preferable that the 
room should be light and airy; and as a 
matter of convenience that it should be 
situated near both the sleeping apartment 
and the dressing-room. It should also be 
fitted with two pipes, one by which the water 
is supplied from the main source, and the 
other admitting of the waste water being 
108 
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carried off. Tbe size of the bath should be 
sufficiently large to allow of a free exercise 
of the limbs, and in order to ensure perfect 
cleanliness it should be lined with white 
enamel. The ^S’^armUnth iiiiiy be most advan- 
tageously introduced into ordinary esta- 
blishments by having them fitted up in some 
room on a level with the kitchen or scullery 
floor, so that when the bath is wanted, the 
water healed in the copper of the kitchen or 
scullery may be readily conveyed to the 
bath by pipes or otlierwise. Warm baths 
generally should be of a large size and with 
a wi<ie opening, so that the body may not 
bo constrainetl to one position, which is 
especially irritatin" and irksome to invalids. 

The Hip Bath is fitted to receive the hips 
only, and is sloped in such a manner as to 
afford support to the back. It is frequently 
recommended to weak and delicate persons, 
for daily use immediately after rising, and is 
at all times refreshing and invigorating. It 
has the advantage of requiring very little 
water, as the bulk of the part immersed 
raises the water on each side so as to cover 
the hips ; it is also easily removed from 
place to place, or from room to room, and by 
means of a ring attached to it may be hung 
up when not in use. 

The Leg Bath is extremely well adapted for 
immersing the legs and feet especially when 
the lower limbs are affected with any rheu- 
matic or chronic complaint, for this bath 
not only concentrates the heat near the 
parts immersed, but alsoprotects them from 
the action of the cold air. The leg bath is 
usually made as high as the knee, with a pro- 
jection at the bottom to allow room for the 
feet. 

The Foot Bath is generally a tin or earthen- 
ware vessel of an oval form and sufficiently 
largo to admit 
of the feet with 
case. An im- 
proved kind, 
with a rest for 
the foot for dry- 
ing it, as shown 
in the annexed 
engraving. The 
bathing of the 
feet in not water 
is a domestic remedy for many ailments, and 
may generally be resorted to with safety. In 
cases of cold, inflammatory diseases of the 
and head throat, determination of blood to 
the head, &c., it will generally afford relief; 
and when the symptoms are aggravated, the 
operation of the hot water will be materially 
assisted by the addition of mustard. It is a 
bad practice however to bathe the feet in 
hot water too often under ordinary circum- 
stances, as a tenderness of the feet is fre- 
quently induced, so that even moderate 
exercise with the usual pressure of the boot 
is attended with blisters and sores. 

The Fortable Bath for either cold or warm 
water consists of a piece of waterproof cloth 
made up into the form of a sailor’s ham- 
mock ; it is kept extended by two poles passed 
through a broad hem on each side, and 
further secured by two cross pieces of wood 
at the ends. The' apparatus may be sup- 


ported by tressels, chairs, or any other con- 
trivance as circumstances admit. It is fitted 
with a flexible tube beneath, by which the 
water may be easily drawn off. The advan - 



tages ef this bath, in addition to its simple 
and ready mode of application, arc, that it 
may be packed up and ctnried about in a 
small compass. Also, that owing to its 
peculiar construction, it docs not require 
so much water as an ordinary bath. 

The. Sponge Hath usually consists of a round, 
shallow vessel, in which a person may stand 
upright and apply the sponge, without fear 
of wetting tbe carpet. Sponging the whole 
surface of the body, both m winter and sum- 
mer, should form a part of the toilet of every 
person in a moderate state of health ; and 
for this purpose cold or tepid water may be 
used according to the season. 

The Shower Bath affords one of the most con- 
venient methods of cold bathing ; the appa- 
ratus occupies only a small space, and may 
be placed in any corner or recess of the bed- 



room or dressing-room. The form of shower 
bath in general use is well known. But an 
improvement has been lately introduced 
much cheaper, and answering the pur- 
pose nearly as well. The c' stern of this 
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apparatus is suspended from the ceiling by 
a line, and balanced by a weight. The valve 
m the interior is similarly regulated as in 
the upright shower-bath. An iron ring is 
attached to the cistern from which the cur- 
tains hang, and another ring, but larger, 
keeps out the bottom of the curtain. This 



with slippers, so that their footsteps may 
not be heard ; and their whole operations 
arc conducted noiselessly, in order that a 
sleeping person, or an invalid, may not be 
awakened or disturbed by those noisy pre- 
parations which ordinarily create a sen- 
sation of dread.—See Hydropathy. 

BATfER CAKES.— Put into a pan two 
pounds of sifted flour, a tablespoonful of lard, 
and a teaspoonfhl of bi- carbonate of soda, 
dissolved in a little warm water. Make the 
whole into a soft dough with half a pint of 
cold water, then thin to the consistence of 
cream by adding gradually a pint of warm 
water ; continue to stir it for about half an 
hour ; have ready a pan heated over the fire, 
and bake the batter on it, in cakes, turning 
them when brown. They may be served 
either hot or cold, and eaten with butter, 
treacle, or jam. 

Flour, 2 pounds ; lard, 1 tablespoonful ; 
bi-carbonate of soda, i teaspoonful ; water, 
cold, half pint; water, warm, i pint. 

BAITER, ENGLISH— Put half a pound 
of sifted flour Into a dish with a pinch of 
salt, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, 
and the yolk or two eggs. Moisten and 
work up this with milk or water till it is of 
a proper consistence. Just before it is used 
have ihe whites of two eggs well whipped, 
and work them into the piste. 

1 ^ Flour, Jib. ; salt, a pinch ; butter, 
m^d, 2 tablespoonfUls ; eggs, 2 yolks and 
a whites ; milk or water to moisten. 


BATTER, FRENCH, for frying Fruit, 
Vegetables, &c. — Cut four ounces of fresh 
butter into small pieces, pour on it half a 
pint of barley water, and when dissolved, 
add a pint of cold water ; mix by degrees 
with a pound of fine dry flour, and a small 
pinch of salt. Just before it is used, stir 
into It the whites of two eggs beaten to a 
solid froth ; use quickly, that the batter may 
be light. 

Jhitter, 40ZS. ; water, J pint boiling, 
1 pint cold : flour, lib. ; salt, small pinch. 

BAITER PUDDING. — Beat well together 
with a little milk, six ounces of line flour, 
a pinch of salt, and three eggs ; n hen this is 
Ihe consistence of cream, pour into a but- 
teral di.sh. It may be either baked or boiled. 
If baked, three quarters of an hour will 
suffice; if boiled, it should be put into a 
buttered and floured basin, tied over with a 
cloth, and boiled for an hour and three 
quarters. 

Flour, 60ZS. ; salt, a pinch ; eggs, 3 ; 
milk, sufficient. 

BAITER PTJDDTNG, with Meat.— 
Make some. English batter, and pour a little 
into the bottom of a pudding disn ; then put 
meat of any kind into it, and a small onion, 
shred; pour the remainder of the batter 
over, and bake in a slow oven. 

BATfER PUDDING, without Eggs.— 
Mix si.Y tablespoonfuls of flour with a little- 
milk, and when quite smooth, add a quart ot 
milk, a teaspoonful of salt, two tea.spoonful8 
of grated ginger, and two of tincture of 
saflVon ; stir together well, and boil it for au 
hour. 

Flour, 6 tablcspoonflils ; milk, 1 quart; 
salt, 1 teaspooiifUl ; ginger, grated, 2 tea- 
spoonfuls ; tincture of saliron, 2 teaspoon- 
luls. 

BATTERY— An injury inflicted by beating 
cither with the hand or an instrument; 
throwing water on a person is battery. It 
is immaterial whether the act be wilflil or 
not. Hence an action lies against a soldier 
who liurts his comrade while they are exer- 
cising unless he can make it ap»ear that 
the injury done was inevitable an 1 that he 
was not chargeable with any negligence. 
An action lies not only agains<t him who 
commits the injury but against him also at 
whose command it is done. If A command 
B to beat another and B does it he is guilty 
as well as B. If a party has been inoicted 
for a felonious assault and acquitted the 
party injured may notwithstanding sue him 
for damages in a dvil action. Two justices 
may line a party for an assault £5 but if 
they shall deem the assa'iiit justified and 
dismiss the complaint a certificate should at 
the time be obtained from them as a bar to 
any other proceeding, civil or criminal.— See 
Assault. 

BATIXEDOOR AND SHXTJTLECOCE* 
— fhis well-known game, which may be 

{ flayed in or out of doors, aflbrds an excel- 
ent recreation for children of both sexes» 
and is particularly beneficial in assisting the 
development of the muscles, and enoonra^C 
the ftill play of the organs of the ehesC 
Children may play at this game until they^ 
lie 
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become thoroughly tired without injury, 
but excessive fatigue should be avoided. — See 
Exekcise, Physical Training, Toys, &c. 

BAY LEAVES have an aromatic, bitter, 
astringent taste, and a fragrant smell. 
They arc said to be beneficial in nervous 
complaints and paresis : in large doses 
they prove emetic. Iney should be dried, 
pounded, and kept in glass bottles ready for 
use. The green leaves applied to bee- stings 
tend to allay the pain and inflammation. 
Bay leaves are alsc used for giving a flavour 
to soups, gravies pickles, &c. 

BAY SALT.- I he salt made naturally on 
the sea shore at St. XJbes and other bays, in 
the natural hollows of the sea sliore, which 
are only overflowed at spring tides. The 
salt thas made at a low temperature, by the 
action of the sun and wind, is the strongest 
and best for butter, and for agricultural 
purpose.s.-- -Sec Salt and Salting. 

BAY-TREE.— This plant seldom exceeds 
fifteen or twenty feet in height. The bark is 

E iish, smooth, and aromatic ; the leaves 
jolate, sharp pointed, wavy on the edge, 
and leathery and smooth on both sides ; the 
flowers are four or six in a cluster, of a 
yellowish white, glandular and dotted ; the 
fruit is about the size of a large pea, black 
and succulent. 'I'he best situation for this tree 
is one sheltered from the north and north- 
east winds, and it thrives remarkably well 
under the shelter of larger trees, where it 
is ditficult to make other shrubs prosper— a 
fact that should be remembered in the laying 
out of plantations. A w'arm, dry, sandy, or 
gravelly sail is suitable for the hay, as is also 
a rich dark loam. To propagate this tree, the 
fruit should be gathered when quite ripe, 
which is not before January or February. 
The berries must then be preserved in dry 
sand until the middle of March, when tlioy 
may be sown in a shady border of rich, 
loose, undunged earth. Ine berries should 
be dropped in, in rows, and covered w'ith fine 
rich mould, about an inch thick. The young 
plants will require frequent but gentle 
watering for the first two years. The hay- 
tree may also be raised by cuttings, which 
should be planted in a moderate hot-bed, 
kept moist, and covered from the heat of the 
sun during summer, aud from the frost in 
winter. April is the proper time to plant 
cuttings, but layers may be set either in 
March or August, which, by the second 
spring, will makegood plants. The variegated 
bay is increased by budding it on the 
common sort. Neither the broad nor the 
narrow-leaved varieties are so hardy as the 
common bay. 

BEAD-WORK.— This beautiful and 
fiashionable work is perhaps the most simple 
of any of the accomplishments for ladies, yet 
the choice and arrangement of the colours 
and patterns demand both taste and judg- 
ment. A variety of articles at once orna- 
mental and useful may be fiwmed from beads. 

The Bead Mat for vases of flowers is one of 
the most suitable forms for this kind of 
work. The beads used are known at the 
shops as Inhere are two kinds com- 

monly in use; one transparent, the other 
lined with one colour, and covered on 
111 


the outside witli clear glass — these are the 
best. For working, the materials required 
are two long needles and some rerj strong 
linen thread or crochet cotton. The process 
is as follows : — Select your colours and 
arrange them in a shallow saucer Iveforc 
you ; then commence the centre of the mat 
by taking a long piece of thread and thread- 
ing a needle at each end; then pass both 
needles through on.e head, then one on eacu 
needle again, and so repeat until you have 
the required number; alter which, work 
with one needle only, by taking a bead and 
passing your needle through each alternate 
or projecting bead, which will bring the 
frem bead constantly into the opening, and 
BO working from end to end until you get to 
the side. This will form one half; then, 
with the other needle, ^vo^k ihe second lialf 
in the .same way. In piercing yonr thread, 
be very careful to tie your knots firmly, 
otherwise the work will come undone. Let 
your ends be hidden in one of the beads, for 
if seen, they will appear very untidy. The 
fringe.s are always worked alU'i' tlie mat is 
done, by passing the needle through the 
outer beads. In this, as in all bead work, be 
careful not to draw the thread too tight in 
the lir.st two or three roAvs, and, to make the 
work more lasting, use the thread double. 
Books: TJie Ladies' Book of Fancy Work; 
Madllt. liiego de la Branchardkre's Bead Crochet 
Book ; Mrs. Child's QirVs Own Boot. 

The Bead Bag is made on canvas, similar to 
that used for marking. The flowers or other 
ornaments intended to be worked ari' drawn, 
and strings of beads are then .s(uvn on, of 
such colours or shades as are most suitable 
to the pattern chosen. The spaces between 
the figures must all be filled up with beads 
of the same colour, to form a ground. The 
toilsome process of stringing the beads. may 
be avoided in the following manner When 
purchased, they arc strung on grass, and 
tied together in bunclies ; untie them care- 
fully, wax a length of silk, pass tlie end of 
it through the finger nails till it is worn 
down fine and soft, then wax it, and twist it 
round tlie end of the grass firmly ; then let 
the beads slip dowm from the grass to the 
silk. If care be taken, a whole string can 
thus be transferred in a minute. 

The Bead Basket is made upon somewhat the 
same general principles as those described 
in the bead mat. Other materials are, 
however, used, such as wire, twine, and 
cardboard, according to the kind of basket 
that is to he made. The ibrm of basket may 
either be pendant, as is usually seen hanging 
between window curtains, or as a handbasket 
to stand on drawing-room or work tables. 
The latter, as seen in the accompanying 
engraving, is the most useful form of the 
two, and costs less trouble and expense to 
maka They may he made with or without 
handles, according to the purposes to which 
they are to be applied. 

BEAGLE.— A small, well-proportioned 
hound, slow but sura having an exceUc»4 
scent and most enduring diligeiica It ie 
generally considered that beagles are beat 
adapted for an enclosed country, as they are 
good at trailhig or default, tor hedsge-^ 
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rows. There are several varieties of beadles, 
divided chicily into the wire'liaire<l and the 
isinooth- haired. The former arc generally 
preferred, having good shoulders, and being 
well filleted. Smooth-haired beagles are 
commonly deep hung, thick lipped, with 
large nostrils, but oi’ten so soit and bad 
quartered as to be slioiilder-shook and crip- 
pled the first season they hunt. Jieagles arc 
extremely difficult of management, and re- 
quire a clever huntsman to keep the couples 
well together. In pointofheiglit the beagle 
should be regulated by the country he is to 
bunt in ; but he ouglit at any rate to be very 
slow. Ill a dry country free from walls he 
cannot he too slow ; but when impediments 
exist, lie should be larger, to prevent being 
stopped by fences ; as also when the waters 
arc out, the larger he is the better calculated 
he will be for swimming. The beagle is 
nimble and vigorous, and is so swift of foot 
tliat horses are trequeiitly greatly distressed, 
and sometimes even killed in followingtliem. 
Tliis hound pursues the hare with impetu- 
osity; gives her no time to double, and 
will easily run down two brace in as many 
hours. The form of the head of the beagle 



should be large, round, and thick rather 
than long; there will then be more room 
for the expansion of the nasal membrane 

that ot smell — and lor the reverberation 
of the sound, so peculiarly the characteristic 
oi this dog. 

BE AN, FI ELD—Culturf. of.— Tliesorts 
usually cultivated in the fields are the tick 
bean, the horn bean, and the small Dutch, 
Heligoland, or prolific bean. Beans are pro- 
pagnud by seed, which may be sown broad- 
cast, drilled, or dibbled. If sown broadcast, 
three or four bushels of seed per acre will be 
required, which should be ploughed or har- 
rowed in ; if drilled, two and a lialf or three 
bushels per acre will be sufficient. They 
should be sown at the end of February or 
the beginning of March. When the semon 
is remarkably mild, early sowing is a great 
advantage. There are two modes of drilling 
beans. In one of these, the ridges arc 
divided by the plough into ridgelets, at 
intervals of two feet or two feet and a half. 
Many farmers have long and advantageously 
adopted the practice of dibbling in their 
Deans* by which a great saving of seed is 
effected ; neither are they required to be 
planted 80 earir. Both drilling and dibbling 


have advantages over the broadcast system, 
as by the latter method the land cannot be 
kepi clean. The diseases to which beans are 
subject are the rust mildew that grows on the 
stems of leaves, and Is caused by cold fogs and 
frequent sudden trarisitious or weather, and 
the black dolphin, or fiy, called the an 



insect of the aphis tribe. For the mildew no 
remedy has yet been found. The most ready 
means of destroying the fly is to cut off the 
aflected tops, put them in a bag, and throw 
them into the fire. It is useless to cut off 
the tops and leave them on the ground ; the 
flies will soon re-ascend the plants and re- 
gain their former station. 

BEAN, GARDEN— Culture op.— T he 
loUowing varieties are those principally cul- 
tivated;— the mazagan, dwarf-tan, long- 
pod, green China, dwarf red, and Windsor. 
For the earliest crop, mazagans should be 
planted in October, November, or December, 
m a warm border, under an exposure to the 
lull sun. Set them in rows, two feet or two 
feet and a half asunder, about an inch and a 
halt deep. The most successful plan for nur- 
turing a crop over the winter is to sow the 
beans thickly together in a bed of light 
earth, under a warm aspect. At the ap- 
proach of frost, protect the rising plants 
with a frame, hand glasses, or the half- 
shelter of an awning of matting. In 
February or March, as soon as the weather 
is mild, transplant them into a warm south 
border ; ease them out of the seed-bed with 
their full roots, and with as much mould as 
will adhere; plant them at proper distances, 
and close the earth well about their stems. 
Some of the long-pod, and green Windsor 
beans, may also be planted in fuller crops in 
February, if the weather permit, both for 
succession and priri cipal supplies. For early 
crops, the quantity of seed required is one 
pint tor every eighty feet of row ; for main 
crops, two quarts for every twohuudred and 
forty i'eet of row. 

Die method of sowing is cither by dibbling or 
drilling. As the plants come up, and 
advance from two inches to four and six, 
hoe up some earth to the stems on both 
sides of each row, cutting down all weeds, 
llepeat the hoeing as future weeds arise, 
both to keep the ground about the plants 
clean, and to encourage their growth by 
loosening the earth. Hi earthing up, great 
care must be taken that the earth ^es not 
mil on the centre of the plant so as to bury 
this occasions it to rot or fail As the 
different crops come into full hloBsom, pi nch 
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off the tops in order to promote their fruiting 
earlier. 

BEAN, KIDNEY— Culture of. -Of this 
vegetable there are two species, the dwarf 
and the runner. The soil for them, should 
be a light mellow loam, even inclining to 
sand. For the early and late crops a shel- 
tered border must always be allotted, or in 
a single row a few inches from a south 
fence, otherwise the situation cannot be too 
open. Duoarfs should be sown about the 
beginning of April. Runners tOAvards the 
latter end of the same month or the begin- 
ning of May. The pods should be gathered 
while they are young, fleshy, brittle, and 
tender, being then in the highest perfection 
for the table. 

BEAN rUDDING.— Boil and akin the 
beans. Pound them with pepper and salt, 
and a small piece of butter or suet. Put 
them in a buttered tin basin. Tie a pud- 
ding cloth round, and boil with pork lor 
forty minutes. 

BEAN TANSY.— Take two quarts of 
beans, blanch and beat them very line in a 
mortar ; season with pepper, salt, and mace ; 
then put in the yolks of six eggs, a quarter 
of a pound of butter, a pint of cream, half a 
pint oi white wine, and sugar to taste. Soak 
four Naples biscuits in half a pint of milk, 
mix with other ingredients ; add two or three 
sprigs of tansy, and beat all well together. 
Pour into a buttered pan ; bake it till of a 
light broAvn colour, turn on to a dish, and 
garnish with lemon and orange peel. 

Beans, 2 quarts; seasoning, suffi- 
cient; eggs, 6 yolks; butter, ^Ib. ; cream, 

1 pint; white*winc, ^ pint; sugar, to taste; 
Naples biscuits, 4 ; milk, i pint ; tansy-sprigs, 

2 or 3. 

BEANS— Proi*f.rties and Uses of.— 
The oominoii field and garden bean are 
coarse articles of food, only fit for persons 
who labour hard in the open air, ana wtiose 
stomaclis are accustomed to them. They 
are especially to be avoided by persons hav- 
ing delicate stomachs, and ol sedentary 
habits, as they are in such cases extremely 
dilllcult of digestion, and create flatulency, 
heartburn, &c. Kidney beans, when young 
and well boiled, are easy of digestion, deli- 
cately flavoured, and less liable to produce 
flatulence than peas. The uses of the bean are 
various. The seeds when ripe, and deprived 
ol the pod, are farinacious, and very nutri- 
tive, and form excellent puddings. The 
kidney bean, in its young state, is preserved 
in salt for winter use; they are also pre- 
served as a pickle by themselves, and form 
an ingredient in mixed pickles. When 
ground they yield a meal from which bread 
may be made.— See Haricot. 

BEANS, A LA Macedoine.— P ut some 
parsley, green onions', and mushrooms, all 
shred fine, with a piece of butter rolled in 
flour, into a stewpan; moisten with stock 
and white wine, adding a bunch of parsley, 
green onions, and savory ; let this boil over 
a slow fire; then put in three artichoke 
pottoniB, blanched lor a quarter of an hour 
in boiling water, and cut in small squares, 
with a quartern of young garden beans ; 
•te^ them, seasoning with salt and pepper ; 


then take out the herbs, and serve the bcana 
Avith the sauce thick. 

BEANS, FliENCH, as Salad.— Boil the 
beaus in salt and Avater, drain them, season 
with pepper, oil, and vinegar ; cover them, 
and let them stand for three or four hours. 
Then having drained them again, mix them 
Avith salad of any kind, seasoning in Iho 
usual Avay. 

BEANS, FRENCH, Boiled. — String, 
and cut lliem into four or t'ight. Lay them 
in salt ami Avater, and when the saucepan 
boils, put them in with some salt. As soon 
as they are done, serve them immediately, 
to preserve the green colour. Or when half- 
done, drain the water olf, put to them two 
spoonfuls of broth strain(^d ; and add a little 
cream, butter, and flour, to lliiish cooking 
them. 

BEANS, FRENCH, Fricasseed.— Boil 
the beaus as for eating, and having strained 
off the water, put them into a pan, Avith 
half a pint of cream, dredge in, a little flour 
and grated nutmeg ; serve hot. 

BEANS, FRENCH, Pickled. - Lay them 
in salt and water for nine days, then add a 
little vinegar, and boil them in the liquor ; 
when they become green, drain, Avijie dry, 
and put them into jars. Boil some vinegar, 
ginger, mace, cloves, pepper, and mustard- 
seed, all bruised, and Avhile hot pour it over 
the beans. Cover close when cold. 

BEANS, FRENCH, PRESERVED.-String 
them, and let them boil in water mixed 
Avith a sufficient quantity of salt, for ten 
minutes. Take them out and place them in 
cold water. When cold, dram them tho- 
roughly, and put them into bottles, adding 
fresn brine. Poor over them clarified but- 
ter to the thickness of an inch, tic them 
down with parchment, and put by, in a cool 
dry place. They will thus keep for twelve 
months. 

BEANS, FRENCH, RAGOUT, with 
Potatoes.— B oil two pounds of potatoes 
thoroughly ; peel, and put them into a 
saucepan, witli half a jiint of milk, a tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a quarter of a pound at 
butter ; stir it constantly ; when it becomes 
so thick that the spoon will hardly move, 
put it into a huttered-dish ; flour, and add 
melted butter and bread crumbs ; bake in 
the oven till brown, and serve with the 
ragout of beans round it. 

Potatoes, 2lbs. ; milk, J-pint ; salt. 
1 teaspoonful; butter, Ub. ; melted butter, 
bread crumbs, suflicieut; beans, as re- 
quired. 

BEANS, FRENCH, Ragout of.— Cut the 
beans in two, fry, and drain them; shake 
over them a little flour. l*ut to them stock 
gravy, an onion, and a seasoning of cloves, 
cayenne, salt, and ketchup ; boil them toge- 
ther, stirring in the meantime. Take out 
the onion, and serve the remainder hot. 

BEANS, FRENCH, A la PouLE'rrE.- 
Boil the beans, drain them, and put them 
into a stew-pan with some butter, parsley, 
green onions, and a little savory ; stn* them 
over the fire, add a little flour and stoifli 
gravy. When done, put in the yolks of three 
eggs, and beat up with a little milk, warm 
a^in, andiserve. 
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BEANS, FRENCH, MAiGRE.-Cut the 
beans, and put them into boiling water with 
salt ; when done sufficiently, take them off, 
throw them into cold water, and drain alter 
a few minutes. Tlien put them into a stew- 
pan with a piece of Duttcr, a spoonful of 
flour, some cfiives and parsley choppetl line, 
*ome salt, and a glass of milk ; let them 
boil for a quarter of an hour, and servo them 
with a mixture of eggs slightly dashed w'ith 
lemon-juice. 

BEANS, WINDSOR, Boiled.— P ut them 
into plenty of salt and water, and boil for 
twenty minutes; serve with parsley and 
butter. 

BEANS, WINDSOR, Fricasseed. — 
When large, but not mealy, boil, blanch, and 
lay them in a white sauce ready hot; just 
heat them through in it, and serve. 

BEARD.— The propriety and utility of 
wearing the beard has long been a vexed 
Question in England. And such was the in- 
nuence of opinion on this point formerly, that 
until the last few years, it was the universal 
custom to shave the cJiin scrupulously every 
day, and if any person neglected to do so, he 
was “considcrett uiiclcauly and eccentric. 
Now, however, the wearing of the beard 
has resolved itself into a matter of personal 
oonveuience and comfort, and as many 
Englishmen are seen with the facial orna- 
ment as without. The only argument that 
could ever be adduced against the wearing of 
the beard was, that it gave a man a dirty 
and slovenly appearance ; this, however, is 
easily overruled by the fact, that it is always 
easy to keep the beard trimraeii and clean in 
the same manner as the hair of the head is 
attended to. The reasons why beards should 
should he worn are — 1. That the Creator made 
the beard for a wise purpose. 2. That it is 
inconsistent to shave the chin and not the 
head. 3. That siiaving is an irksome and 
sometimes painful operation. 4. That shav- 
ing entails a waste of time. And, lastly, 
that the beard acts as protection to the 
organs of the throat and mouth, and pre- 
vents the visitation of many bronchial and 
rheumatic affections, whicti otherwise affect 
persons who shave the beard. The reasons 
wily beards should not be worn are— 1. That 
unless they are carefully attended to, they 
present a disagreeable appearance, and there- 
fore demand more time than the operation 
of shaving. 3. That long established custom 
has rendered the wearing of beards objection- 
able to the taste of English society. 3. That 
beards cannot be necessary for the health of 
man, any more than for that of woman.— 
See Moustache, Whiskers, &c. 

BEAR’S FOOT.— An evergreen, growing 
on chalky soils and the borders or woods 
and thickets. It produces flowers in Match 
and April, and seed in June and July, llie 
fresh plant has a fetid odour and bitter 
taste, and is so extremely acrid as to blister 
and excoriate the moam and fauces. The 
root is used in veterintay turgeiy as a seton. 
A decoction of it administered chiefly in the 
thrm of an enema wiU destroy wonns in the 
body : the nro^tlions are, a drachm of leaves 
to a half-pmt of water. It te of a poisonotts 


nature, and therefore dangerous to be taken 
as a medicine. -See Hellebore. 



BEAR’S GREASE.— See Pomatum. 

BECHAMEL SAUCE. — Cut two pounds 
of the Jean of a breast or knuckle of veal, 
and a quarter of a pound of lean bacon into 
small pieces. Melt some butter in a deep 
saucepan, and put in the meat to draw a 
little, and to whiten, not to brown. Mix two 
spoonfuls of line riw flour very smooth, with 
pure water, and then put in a quart of clear 
stock made of veal, or as much water or 
milk. JjQt this stew very gently with the 
meat, over a chafing-dish, or by the side of 
the tire, for an hour and a half; liaving first 
seasoned it with a teaspoonful of white pep- 
percorns, an onion, a few sprigs of parsley 
and lemon-tliyme, and a bit of Icmon-peeL 
Let the sauce settle, strain it, and stir Tn a 
cupful of hot cream. Boil it, and strain 
once more. This sauce is fit for adding to 
white ragouts, fricassees, and hashes of 
veal. It also forms the basis for all savory 
white saucer, and for dressings of vegetables. 

BECOMING.— See AppAREii,. Dress, &e. 

BED.— When it is considered, that, fron* 
a third to one-half the sum of human life is 
passed in bed, the necessity of regulating it 
in such a manner as shall best conduce to 
health and comfort cannot be too strongly 
insisted on. The position of the bed shottld oe 
with the head to tne wall and the feet to the 
window, as the sleeper will thereby escape 
any drafts, and yet have a free current of 
fresh air communicated to him. Beds should 
not be placed too near the floor, as the air of 
a sleeping apartment within one or two feet 
of the floor is charged with a pernicious gas, 
which is very unwholesome to breathe. 
Curtedns are, generally speaking, both imne- 
cessary and unhealthy, especuuJy when they 
114 
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are drawn all round the bed, and are made 
to cover tlic top. Feather bedSy lor ordinary 
use, are extremely injurious ; for they im- 
bibe the perspired vajwura thrown out of 
the body, winch are a!^:ain taken into the 
system when the body becomes warm. This 
is especially the case when there is nothing 
but a thin sheet between the body and the 
tick; and it is therefore always necessary 
to interpose a stout blanket and thick cotton 
sheet. Except lor the aged, feather beds 
should be useil only in winter. Mattresses 
made ol cotton and hair are both to be re- 
commended : but care should be taken to 
procure them from respectable dealers, as 
cotton and hair of inferior qualities are 
subject to impurities. Spring mattresses 
are also comfortable and salubrious; tluiy 
allow the perspiration of the sleeper to 
escape freely, and do not harbour insects, 
or stagnate the air. BeddoUies should not be 
too heavy, as they over-heat the body, and 
produce perspirations wliich are enervating, 
and ultimately productive of disease. 
Children, especially, should sleep under as 
few clothes as possible, consistent with the 
maintenance of a mild equable temperature. 
Aged persons, however, require warm bed- 
clothing, in order to preserve and increase 
heat: many cases liaving occurred, of old 
jiersons being Ibimd dead in their beds in 
the inoniiug, apparently from no other 
cause than the stoppage of circulation by 
tlie coldness of the night. A lath bottom to 
a bedstead is preferable to one of sacking; 
as the air docs not circulate so freely 
through sacking as through laths, and 
sacking also harbours dust w’hidi encourages 
insects to collect and propagate, Beds 
should not be made until some hours after 
persons have left them; in the meantime, 
the clothes should bo stripped off, the bed 
shaken, and the windows opened so that the 
air may blow upon them freely, and freshen 
them. Mattresses also should be turned 
at frequent intervals ; for when left un- 
turned, the side nearest the door absorbs 
the damp and communicales it to the other 
side, whilst the side nearest tlie sleeper 
absorbs the perspiration from the body, 
which, from continual contact and want of 
ventilation, it is unable to pass off. A very 
high pillow, and very soft bed are frequently 
the causes of malformation ; for the attitude 
into which the body falls during sleep is 
that of the loins sinking in the'bed, the upper 
shoulder pushed out of its natural place, the 
back twisted, and the neck turned awTy. 
llie sheets of a bed, should he washed once 
a week; it is considered unw'holesome to 
wash them cither seldomer, or oftener. The 
blankets should be scoured periodically, as 
required. The tick of the bed shoula be 
renewed or washed from time to time, and 
the interior part cleaned once or twice a 
year. There are various modes of perform- 
ing this operation, but the most economical 
method is to empty the contents of the bed 
into a bag of coarse hemp, or thin linen, 
which is to be beaten with rods fbr some 
time, when much of the dust accumulated 
win escape through the openings of the hag. 
The practice of trarm^ng becU is g^erally 


considered unhealthy, but Ibis depends on 
the system. Getting into a cold bed is invi- 
gorating, where the system is suffidentlT 
active, for after a few minutes the blood 
begins to circulate quickly, and a genial 
glow follows. With weak and sickly 
persons, however, bed warming is to be re- 
commended, for tlie shock of a cold bed after 
leaving a warm apartment, is somelimcs 
more than the system can bear without 
injury ; with suali pi rsons equability of 
temiierature is highly advisable. Btwip beds 
are most dangerous to sleep in; not only 
from tlie fact ol' the body being at rest, ana 
therefore unable to warm the snrlace by 
exercise, but also because when we are 
a.sleep, the body is more susceptibk? to any 
malfgn influence from cold or other causes. 
Jt is. almost impossible to estimate correctly 
the serious consequences that may ensue 
from sleeping in a damp bed; many i>ersou 9 
have lost tlie use of their limbs, or their 
voice, for life; while consumption, asthma, 
paralysis, and rheumatism, are coniinonty 
induct'd. I>amp lads are generally met witii 
at strange houses, and persons who travel 
much should be very cautious in this respects 
When a person doubts whether the bed he 
is alKJut to sleep in is wcllii aired, or rather 
wiien he riotis not know for a certainty tliat 
it is 80, he had better remove the sheets and 
sleep between the blankets ; and if a sensa- 
ti»>p of chilliness is then experienced, it 
would be wiser to pass the night on a chair, 
or on the hearth-rug, rather tlian temjit the 
imiicnding danger, in order ife detect damp- 
ness in a bed, a person should have it well 
vrarmed, and immediately after the warm- 
ing-pan is taken out, introduce a glass 
tumbler between the sheets in an inverted 
position ; after it has rcmaiimd tliere lor a 
few minutes, it should bo withdrawn and 
examined; if found dry and not tarnished 
with vapour, the bed is sale ; but if the glass 
has vafiour hanging about it, the bed is not 
fit to sleep in. Many persons who are in 
the habit of travelling take the precaution 
of carrying their own sheets at>()ut with 
them, but this only affords a partial im- 
munity. Tlie best insurance of any, against 
a damp bed, is always to sleep at the best 
and most frequented hotels, where, as a 
consequence, the beds are kept continually 
aired. — See Blanket, CkiuNTEiirANE, 
Mattress, Palliasse, Pillow, &c. 

BKi> BUG.-SeeBuc. 

BED- KOGM. —This apartment should be 
large and lofty, situated m the upper part of 
the house, with the windows facing the 
east. It should be provided with a fire- 
place and chimney, and be thoroughly ven- 
tilated, in order that the sleeper may have 
a continuous supply of fresh air. Next to 
the regular admission of air, the furniture 
deserves attention. The free circulation of 
air should never be impeded by large sofas, 
easy chairs, or heavy draperies composed or 
absorbent materials, with which bed-rooms 
are so often encumbered. The curtains 
should not be of thick material, nor gathered 
up in elaborate festoons and folds, but 
SDould rather be thin, and loosely bung. 
Conveniences of every description tbere 
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fibould be, as a matter course ; particularly 
alarffe wash-stand with plenty of water. 
The floor should be covered with a drugget 
of light, cheerful, and warm design ; not 
nailed down, but simplv fastened iu such a 
manner that it may be readily removed. 
The walls of a bedroom should be covered 
with a paper ol‘ a light and airy pattern, 
such as designs of sprigs, flowers, &c. A 
bed-room should not have a fire lighted in 
it just before going to bed, if considered 
necessary at all, it should be lighted in the 
early part of the day and suffered to die out 
before the hour of going to rest. Flowers 
are unwholesome in a bedroom during the 
night ; as they absorb oxygen which is neces- 
sary to human life, and emit carbonic acid gas 
which is noxious. Cleanliness cannot be 
practised too scrupulously in connection 
with bed-rooms ; no impure water or soiled 
linen should be suffered to remain in them ; 
they should be dusted every day, and tho- 
roughly scrubbed with soap and water at 
least once a week. Book : Ilousewi/e’s Reason 
Why. See Sick- Chamber, Sleep, &c. 

BED-SOllES arc occasioned by long pres- 
sure on the skin covering the prominent 
parts of the body, either in those who are 
confined to their beds, or those who cannot 
lie down at all. The best remedy is an ap- 

g lication of spirits of wine or brandy mix- 
ig one part of the spirits with two parts of 
pure water. With this solution a linen pad 
must be saturated and kept next to the 
parts. 

BEDSTEAD.— Tliere arc a variety of 
forms of this article of domestic furniture. 
The four-post bedstead is considered the 
most elegant and commodious, but it is 
adapted only for large rooms ; in small rooms, 
by monopolising too great a space, and ob- 
structing the air and light, they are both 
inconvenient and unhealthy. French bed- 


Ftg. 1. 



*U!a^ are of a convenient form, particular! ' 
on account of the curtains, which are made 
to tall at the head and feet, by being thrown 
i#ver a short pole, fastened ih the wall above 


the centre ot the bed. The curtains may 
thus be put up or taken down in a moment 
without interfering with the bedstead. 
French bedsteads possess the further advan« 
tage of being constructed either on a plain 
or elaborate scale, so that they may be pur- 
chased from ten shillings upwards. Tent 
bedsteads are in very general use in England. 
They have four upright posts, into which a 
framework fits for the top. They possess 
nearly all the advantages of the four-post 
bedstead, without being so cumbrous or 
expensive. Half -tester and press bedsteads^ are 
contrived so as to close up during the day, 
and resemble some piece of’ furniture of the 
sitting-room ; although convenient they are 
not healthy, as the peculiarity of their con 
structioii deprives them of the necessary 
supply of air. Of this class tlic Chair bed- 
stead {Fig. 1) is the most available, occupy- 
ing less space, and more easily converted 
into use on any emergency. The Cot bedstead 
or hammock {JhHg. 2) is an ingenious contri- 
vance, and by some persons, especially those 
who have led a seafaring lile, preferred to 
the ordinary bcdstejid. It consists of a 
wooden frame with canvass strained across, 

Fig. 2. 



to the side of which two poles are attached ; 
to these poles cords are fastened, and the 
whole is suspended from the ceilmg by 
means of two strong hooks. The portable 
nature of the cot, ana the small compass into 
which it may be packed, render it especially 
available to travellers. The camp bedstead 
{Fig. 3) chiefly used by military officers 

Fig. 3. 



when on service, is both cheap and covenient 
It is formed simplv by two frames connected 
by the sacking. When extended, it is kept 
open by the head-board, which has two pini 
that drop into holes iu the side- rails. A foot- 
board, and curtain maybe added if required. 
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This bedstead may be readily moved, and 
easily kept clean. Those made of wood cost 
only a few shillings, but there are others made 
of Iron and brass, and as a matter of course 
are more expensive. The portable military 
bedstead possesses the advantages of com- 
modiousness, economy of space, convenience 
of shape and ease of transport. In its 
whole, or partially distended form, it may 
be slung over a bullock or mule. It may 



also- be closed entirely and carried as an 
ordinary trunk or portmanteau. Fig. 6. 
The construction of this bedstead is very 
simple; between the two ends are move- 
able brass rods which close up and dis- 
tend somewhat on the same principle as 
the telescope ; over these brass rods a sack- 
ing is stretched, and a bolster is placed at 
the head ; at each comer holes are left for 
the admission of curtain-rods, curtains being 
a matter of necessity where the mosquito 
and other troublesome insects exist. This 
bedstead may also be made available for the 
reception of clothes, books, &c., and may be 


Fig. 6. 



ua;d during the daytime as a seat. Iron 
bedsteads are now introduced in many house- 
holds; they may be obtained in a great 
variety of forms, and degrees of costliness, 
at proportionate prices. They are to be re- 
commended on account of the greater faci- 
lities they afford to ventilation ; they also 
encourage and harbour vermin less than 
wooden bedsteads, and may be easily exa- 
mined and cleaned. The folding iron bedstead 
is less cumbersome and more portable than 
folding bedsteads generally ; it is made to 
run on four castors *, from its square and 
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compact shape it is well adapted for stand* 
ing in the recesses and corners of rooms, 
but w’ith a covering, can be made a useful 
and ornamental piece of furniture. Thert 



is a variety of invalid bedsteads^ adapted to 
alleviate the bodily suffering ol‘ the sick 
and wounded ; one oi the simplest and most 
available forms of construction is that sliewu 
below. It consists of an ordinary bedr 



stead with a part ot the sacking made to 
rise at the head, so as to support the back 
of the invalid ; this may be elevated to any 
angle by two upright pieces, with holes and 
pins through the bedframe. liedsteads 
should be kept scrupulously clean, and 
periodically examined. I'hey should be 
dusted daily, especially the top part which 
is frequently neglected, dust suffered to 
collect, and vermin are thus bred. Every 
month during the summer season, and 
every two months during the winter, the 
bedstead should he taken to pieces, re- 
moved into the garden or yard, and there 
thorouglily washed with hot water and 
soft soap. If the bedstead is infested with 
vermin, from age and long use, the eradi- 
cation of the evil is almost hopeless; and 
the best and wisest plan is to get rid of 
the bedstead altogether.— See Couch, Sofa* 
Ottomaw, &c. 

BEECH.— A native forest tree, growing 
most commonly in the chalky districts of 
England. The wood of this tree is con- 
nected with many kinds of domesticarticles, 
and a great variety of tools. The beech is 
readily raised by sowing the nuts, or mast, 
which should be gathers about the middle 
of September, when they are ripe, and begin 
i to faU ; previously to being sown, boweYW« 
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tlu*y slioiild be spread out ou a mat in an 
airy place to dry. The most advisable 
method is to keep them dry in sand until the 
apring, as there is less danger of their being 
then destroyed by lield mice or other vermin. 
"When sown, they should be covered with 
loose soil about an inch tliick. Wlien they 
are live or six inches high, they should be 
sowed out on iiesh ground, till large enough 
to be transferred to their final stations. 
Two or thi*ce bushels of seed are sufficient 
for an acre. TChe beech will grow in almost 
any soil, so as there is some portion of cal- 
careous matter preseut; but it thrives best 
ou clayey loams incumbent on sand or linie- 
fitone. When tlie soil is tolerably good, 
beech will be lit to be felled in tw^erity-five 
years. The leaves of the beech, gathered in 
the autumn InJbre they are mucli injured by 
the frost., »r(f said to make better mattresses 
than straw or chalf, and are well adapted for 
beds for poor persons ; they have a grateful 
smell, will not harbour vermin, and remain 
both sweet and elastic for years. The uu(s 
or mast of this tree are used for fattening 
bogs, ami are especially relished by deer. 
An oil is also obtained from them, equal in 
flavour to the best olive oil, with the ad- 
vantage of keeping longer without becoming 
rancicl. The cakes which remain from the 
mcssiire, after tlje oil is made, are given to 
fatten swine, oxen, or poultry. A busliel of 
mast will produc(* a gallon of clean oil; but 
ii full crop of mast is not producwl ofteiier 
than once in llu’(;e years. 'I'his nut is pala- 
table to the taste, but unwholesome when 
eaten in large quantities : when dried it is 
ground into meal, and may be used occa- 
sionally as a substitute lor colfee, and 
wheaten bread. 

BEEF, Aitcuiiom: of, itoir.ED.—Placeit 
in cold water, and suffer it to boil gently, 
allowing a quai’ter ol' an hour to every 
nouiid. Skim the pot three or four times. 
Pour half a pint of the liquor it was boiled 
in over it, and serve garnished with carrots. 

BEEF, ALAMODE.— Cut four pounds of 
lean beef into jneces, with some rashers of 
fat bacon into long strips, have a seasoning 
ready, made of equal quantities of h/£;aten 
mace, nutmeg, and pepper, and twice as 
much salt ; dip the bacon into vinegar and 
then into the seasoning. Put the meat over 
the fire in a large pot, with a pint of stock 
gravy, two large onions, a bunch of sweet 
lierbs, a gill of port wine, and some lemon- 
peel. Cover it down very close, and put a 
wet cloth round the edge of the lid, to pre- 
vent the steam escaping. When it is half 
done, turn it, and cover it up again. It will 
require four or five hours to do thoroughly. 
Wlieu done, if there is not sutficient gravy, 
add a little stock gravy. Serve with pota- 
toes. or mixed salad. 

BEEF AU MIROTOK— Cut some onions 
Into slices, and fry them in butter; when 
nearly done, add a pinch of flour, and stir it 
till a deep brown; then moisten it with 
stock, and some wliite wine ; add salt and 
pepper, and continue to ste w till the onions 
are well done. Then put in a piece of beef 
that has been stewed, either whole or in 


slices ; let it warm in the sauce a short time 
to take the flavour of the onion ; stir in a 
spoont'ul of vinegar, and serve. 

ItEKF BOUILLI.— Have a shin-bone of 
beef sawed across in three different places 
without cutting the fleshy side. Place 
skewers in the stew-pot, and lay the meat 
on them, with as much water as will nearly 
cover it. 'W’^hen this is skimmed put in a 
bundle of herbs, a large head of ccieiy cut, 
four onions, and a dessert-spoonful of black 
and Jamaica peppercorns ni a spice-bag; 
cover the pot close, and let the meat stow 
slowly for three hours ; then add carrots and 
turnip.s cut with a dozen small onions; stew 
for another hour. Make a sauce for the 
houilli, by thickening a pint of the soup with 
flour and seasoning it with ketchup, spices, 
and a little made mustard. 

BEEF BUAIJSS.— Put the brains into 
tepid water to cli anse them from the blood, 
and to remove the tliin skin which covers 
tliem; take tliem out, and pul. tliem into 
more tepid water ; afterwards put I hem into 
boiling water to blanch them ; w licn they 
have lain live minutes, take thorn out, and 
l)ut them into fresh water; boil them in a 
sufficient quantity of water, with the juice of 
a lemon, an onion cut in slices, a few sprigs 
of parsley, and some bay leaves. 

BEEF BUALSED.— Cut aw'ay from two 
or thr<‘e ribs of beef llio fleshy part that is 
next the chine, and take away all the fat, 
lard it with lat bacon, season with spices, 
sweet herbs, parsley, young onions, a small 
quantity of mushrooms ana truflies, shred 
very small. 'J'hen tie into a neat form with 
Iiiicktliread. Have ready a stew-pan, lined 
with thin slices of fat bacon, with pieces of 
lean beef lying over them about an Inch 
thick, the w hole seasoned with spice, sweet 
herbs, onions, lemon-peel, bay leaves, pepper 
and salt. Lay tlie beef on this, with the 
fleshy part downwards, then season the 
upper part in the same manner as 1 he lower ; 
lay over it slices of beef, and over them slices 
of bacon ; cover the stew-pan and close the 
edges with paste ; then apply fire to the lid 
of the siew-pan, as well as underneath. 
When it is sufficiently stewed, take it up, 
and let it drain, then lay it in a dish and 
pour over it a ragout, a« follows Veal, 
sweetbreads, livers of capons, nm.shrooms, 
traffics, tops of asparagus, and bottoms ot 
artichokes, toss these up inapan, with some 
melted bacon, and moisten with good gravy. 

BEEF, BRISKET OF, Stewed.— Stew 
eight pounds of the brisket of beef until 
quite tender, in as much water as will just 
steam the meat. Take out the bones, and 
carefully skim off’ the fat. Take a pint of the 
liquor, put to it the third of a pint of port 
wine, a little ketchup, and some salt. Tie up 
in a piece of muslin some whole w'hitc pepper 
and mace, stew these together for a snort 
time. Have ready three carrots and turnips 
boiled tender, and cut into the form of dice; 
strew a portion hot upon the beei’, and put 
the remainder iuto a dish. 

BEEF BROILED. Cut cold beef into 
slices, broil them over a very clear fire, and 
serve them with fHed eggs, gravy, and any 
piquant sauce. 
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BEEF BROSE.— Alter any large piece of 
beef has been taken out ol' the water it was 
boiled in, skim oft’ the lat with part of the 
liquor, and boil it. Have reiidy in a bowl, 
oatmeal that has been baked brovru before 
the lire ; pour in the b<jiling liquor, and stir 
it a little ; if too thick, add more liquor, and 
serve quite hot. 

BEEF BKO'rn.— Break a leg of beef in 
two or three places, and put to it a gallon of 
water, add three or lour blades of mace, a 
little parsley, and a crust of bread ; boil the 
bed till very tender, strain the broth, and 
pour it into a tureen ; if agreeable, the meat 
may be put in with it ; toast some bread aud 
cut it into squares ; serve in soup plates. 

BEEF BROTH, wrin Mutton.— Take 
part of a leg of beef, and the scrag end of a 
neck of mutton, break the bones in pieces, 
and put to it as much water as will cover it ; 
add salt, an onion stuck with cloves, a bunch 
of sweet herbs, a nutnug quartered, and 
some pepper. Let the whole boil together 
till the meat falls to pieces, and parts with 
all its nourishment, strain it oft’ into jars, tic 
down closely, and keep lor use. 

BEEF, BUBBLE AND SQUEAK.— Cut 
into pieces of convenient size for frying cold 
roast or boiled beef ; fry them with pepper 
and salt ; when done, lay them on a hot 
drainer, and while the meat is draining from 
the fat used in frying them, have in readi- 
ness a cabbage already boiled in two waters ; 
chop it.snuul, and put it in the frying-pan 
with some butter, add a little pepper, aud 
keep stirring it, that all of it may be equally 
done. When taken Irom the tire, sprinkle 
over the cabbage just suHieient viuegar to 
impart a slight acid taste. Fhice the cabbage 
in the centre of the dish, and arrange the 
slices of meat around it. 

BEEF CAKES. - Pound beef that is 
underdone, with a little fat bac<m or ham, 
season with pepper, salt, aud a small quantity 
of onion ; mix the whole together, and divide 
into small cakes. Fry to a light brown, aud 
serve in rich thick gravy. 

BEEF CECILS.— Mi nec some beef with 
crumbs of bread, a large proportion of 
onions, some anchovies, leuuun-peel, salt, 
nutmeg, chopped parsley, aud a bit of butter ; 
mix these over the fire for a few minutes : 
wheu cool enough, add an egg, and make 
them up into balls ; strew over them line 
crumbs, fry them to a light brown, and serve 
with gravy. 

BEEF, COLD, TO w'AiiM up.— Cut the 
meat in long and narrow slices of an inch 
thiclc, leaving a little of the firm fat upon 
each. Season with salt, pepper, and mixed 
spices, dredge them with flour, and heat 
them (without in any way ajjproaching to 
frying) in the gravy saved from the cold 

I quit. Season with a shred onion, and a 
ittle vinegar. Garnish with sippets, and 
•erve. 

BEEF COLLARED.— Lay tlie thin end 
of the flank ol beef into a dish with salt and 
saltpetre; turn and rub it every day for a 
week, keeping it in a cool place in the mean- 
time. Take out all bone and gristle, remove 
the skin of the inside part, and cover the 
meat with the following seasoning, cut 


small : a haudlul of pai-sley and sage, a few 
sprigs of thyme and marjoram, salt, pepper, 
and allspice. Roll the meat up as tight as 
possible, tie it round with broad tape, aud 
l)oil it gentlv for seven or eight hours. l*lace 
the beef under a heavy weight while hot, and 
it will then assume an ovariorm. 

BEEF COL.I..Oi*S, Au Natcuel.— Mince 
a pound of lean rump stealv, season with 
pepper aud salt, and stir it over a gentle 
lire until thoroughly heated. Jjiininer it in 
its own gravy for ten minutes, and if re- 
quired, add more gravy or boiling water ; 
stew for two minutes longer aud serve. 

BEEF COLLOFIS, Scotch.— 1^1 ince lean 
beef, season it with pepper and salt, put it 
into small jars, aud pour over it eliirilied 
butter, about an inch in depth. When re- 
quired for use, put the clarified butter into a 
frying-pan witli some shred onions, fry them ; 
add a little water, and put ill the minced 
meat. Stew' for five minutes, and serve, 

BEEF CUJiLlS. — Roast apieccof buttock 
of beet very brown ; cut oil’ the brown part, 
and \Yhile hot, beat it in a mortar, with some 
flesh of a fowl aud crusts of bread ; put it 
into a stew-pan witli some rich gravy ; sea- 
son with salt, pepper, cloves, thyme, sweet 
basil, ami lemon-peel ; give the w hole four or 
five boilings ; strain, and put by in pots for 
use. 

BEEF, EXTRACT OF.— Remove from a 
pound of goml juicy beef all the skin and fat ; 
mince it siiiall, put a pint of cold water to it, 
and place it by the side of the fire to heat 
very slowly, it stand until it begins to 
simmer; then add suit, aud boil it gently for 
a quarter of an hour. Straiu into a basin, 
and let it rimiain until every particle of iat 
is skimmed oli; and the sediment has sub- 
sidcid aud loft the soup quite clear; then 
pour it off gently into a clean saucepan, make 
it hot, and serve. 

BEEF FILLET, Roasted.— The fillet is 
the underneath part of the sirloin. Tie it up 
and trim it ready lor dressing. Lard i t well, 
and let it soak for twelve hours in a mixture 
ot oil, salt, pepper, bay leaves, and sliced 
onions ; alter which roast it by a quick fire. 
It should not bo too much done, and may ho 
served with a sauce consisting of its own 
gravy, with a dash of vinegar, a shalot, salt, 
and pepper. 

BEEF FRICASSEE. — Cut some thin 
slices of cold roast beef, shred a handful of 
I)arHley very small, cut au onion into 
quarters, and put them all together into a 
stew-pan, with a piece of butter, and some 
strong broth. Season with salt and pepper, 
and simmer very gently for a quarter of an 
hour. Mix into it the yolks of two eggs, a 
glass of port wine, and a spoonl’ul of vinegar : 
stu* it quickly, rub the dish with a shalot, 
and turn the fricassee into it. 

BEEF FRIED.— Cut lean beef in to steaks, 
and put them into the frying-pan wuth a 

S iece of butter ; set the pan over a moderate 
re, turn the beef frequently, and pour off 
the gravy that runs from it ; fry the fat by 
itselL then lay it on the lean ; add to tha 
gravy, onion, nutmeg, pepper, and claret; 
stew It slightly, pour it over the meat, and 
serve. 
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BEEF GRAVY. —Cover the bottom of a 
Btew-pan with a slice of ham or lean bacon, 
tour or five pounds of gravy beef cut into 
small pieces, an onion, a carrot, two 
cloves, and a head of celery. Add a pint of 
Avatcr, cover it close, and simmer it till the 
liquor is nearly exhausted. Turn it about, 
aiul let it brown slightly and equally all 
over. Put in three quarts of hot water, and 
when it boils up, skim it carefully, and wipe 
oif with a clean cloth the scum round the 
edges and inside the stew-pan, in order that 
the gravy may be delicately pure and clear. 
Bet it stew gently by the side of the fire for 
about four hours, till reduced to two quarts. 
Skim it well, strain it through muslin, and 
put by in pots. This gravy is almost indis- 
pensable lor a variety of culinary purposes, 
more especially for made dishes. When re- 
quired for immediate use add bread raspings, 
and serve in a butter-boat. 

BEEF HAMS.— Select a fat leg of beef, 
and rub it thoroughly with saltpetre and 
salt ; then make a pickle of an ounce of bay 
salt, an ounce of saltpetre, a pound of coarse 
sugar, and a pound of common salt. Rub 
this well in every day for a month; then 
roll it in bran or sawdust, and hang it in 
wood- smoke for ten days or a fortnight. 
Hang it in a dry place near the chimney for 
a week, and then keep it covered over wdth 
bran. 

BEEF HASH.— Cut some thin slices of 
underdone beef with fat ; put it into a small 
stew-pan with a little water, an onion, 
pepper, and salt. Add gravy, a spoonful of 
vinegar, and of ketchup. Simmer it till hot 
through, and serve with fried parsley. 

BEEB" HASHB^.D, A i.A I'kancaise.— 
Put a piece of butter the size of a walnut, 
and a tablespoonful of flour, into a stew-pan, 
simmer them over the fire for a minute, and 
stir into them a finely-chopped onion and a 
dessert- spoonful of minced parsley; when 
thoroughly browned, add a seasoning of 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg, and put to it half 
a pint of water. Place in the beef, cut it 
into small but thick slices ; let it stand by 
the fire and heat gradually ; and when near 
boiling point, thicken the sauce with the 
yolk of three eggs, mixed with a tapble- 
spoonful of lemon -juice. Serve with sippets. 

BEEB', JOINTS OF— Names, Situa- 
tions, AND Qualities.— B y the aid of the 



accompanying engraving, the names and 
fituations of the various joints of beef, will 


become familariscd to the <‘ye. A is the 
leg. B the buttock or round, c the aitch- 
bone. D the rump, e the thick flank. 
F the sirloin, a the thin flank, n the 
wing or fore-ribs, i the middle ribs. J the 
chuck-ribs, k the brisket, l the chuck 
aud leg of mutton piece, m the shin, n the 
clod, o the sticking-piece or neck. The 
ribs, the sirloin, aud the rump, are the pro- 
per joints for roasting. The round, and the 
aitchbone, for boiling ; the sliin, the brisket, 
and the leg of mutton piece may be boiled 
or stewxni. The neck is generally used for 
gravy, aud the tliin flank for collaring. The 
best steaks are cut from the middle of the 
rump, the next best from the chuck-rib. 

l{BiBiB\ LB:G 0B\ STE^^ED. — Cut a leg of 
beef into pieces, and put it into an earthen 
pipkin, add two onions, one carrot, one 
turnip, a head of celery, four or five cloves, 
pepper, and salt ; stew the w'holc for seven 
hours. Cut into square pieces a second 
quantity of vegetables ; then take the meat 
out, strain the liquor through a seive ; lay 
the meat in the middle of a dish, the cut 
vegetables round it, pour over the gravy, 
and serve. 

BEEB", LIKE GAME. -Cut some slices 
of beef into square pieces, put on each a 
strip of bacon, dredge Hour over, bind each 
with twine, or skewer them into a rolled 
shape; fry them in butter: when brown, 
add slialots, a slice of lemon-peel, a spoon- 
ful of capers, two bay-leaves, salt, spice, a 
glassful of wine, half a glassful of vinegar, 
and a little water ; stew till done. 

BEEF, MINCED.- Chop lean cold roasted 
beef as fine as possible, put it into a rich 
gravy, warm up with a small piece of butter ; 
and serve with soft-boiled eggs round it. 

BEB:F OLIVES.— Cut slices half an inch 
thick, and four inches square ; lay on them 
a force-meat of crumbs of bread, shalot, a 
little suet, pepper and salt. Roll them, and 
lasteii with a small skewer : put th^m into 
a stew-pan with some gravy made of beef 
bones, or the gravy of the meat; stew till 
tender. 

BE EF pa STY. — Bone a smu,!! rump or part 
of a sirloin of beef, alter it has hung several 
days. lieat it well with a rolling-pin ; then 
rub in sugar, and pour over it a glassful of 
port wine and a glassful of vine^r ; let it 
lie five days and nights : wash the meat and 
Avipe it very dry, and season it with pepper 
and salt. Lay it in a dish, and to every ten 
pounds of meat add one pound of butter, 
spreading it uniformly over the smi’ace. 
Put a light crust round the edges, and cover 
with a thick one ; bake in a slow oven. Set 
the bones in a pan in the oven, with water 
sutlicient to cover them, a glassful of port 
Avine, a little pepper and salt ; bake to a light 
broAvn, and serve the gravy Avith the pasty. 

BEEF PATTIES.— Cut underdone beef 
into small pieces, season Aviili pepper, salt, 
and an onion. Make a plain paste, and roll 
it out thin ; fill it with the mince, close up, 
and fry to a moderate brown. 

BEEF, POITED.— Salt three pounds of 
lean beef, for tAvo or three days Avith common 

It ; divide it into pieces of a pound each* 
and put it into an earthen pan j«f t sudffleient 
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to contain it. J’our in half a pint of water. 
Cover it close with paste, and set in a very 
glow oven for four hours : when taken from 
the oven, pour the gravy from it into a 
basin, shred the meat tine, moisten it with 
the gravy poured from the, meat, and pound 
it tlioroiighly in a mortar witli fresh butter. 
When it lias become a tine paste, season 
with peiiper and allspice; put it into jiots, 
press it down us closely as possible ; when 
cold, cover it with clarified butter, a quarter 
of an inch thick, and tie down. 

BEKF, riiopiunins of.— The flesh of the 
ox is one of the best and most nourishing' 
aliments ; there is no meat that furnishes so 
much nutritious juice, and consequently 
uone so well calculated to recruit the body 
when exhausted and fatigued from violent 
e.xertion. Jieef, althougii not so easy of 
digestion as mutton, is considered to be 
next in the scale of flesh meat, in jHiint of 
digestibility. When it is well cooked, and 
lias been kept a suflicient time before 
dressing' to become tender, it rarely dis- 
agrees with those who take it in moderate 
quantities. 

BEEF, Qualities of.— Oxen arc gene- 
rally considered to make better beef than 
cows, or even heifers. In some counties, 
however, ox- beef is not valued. Ulucli de- 
pends upon the breed, the ox iu some cases 
being harder and touglicr than in others; 
much also depends upon the labours to 
which the animal is generally put. Thus, in 
the dairy districts, cow-beef is only killed 
when no longer of an age to be serviceable 
in the dairy, and as a consequence, the flesh 
tough, stringy, and generally devoid of 
fat. On the other hand, the Hereford cow 
Is often killed because she feeds so fast as 
to be a bad milker. The same remarks 
apply to bull-beef, which is commonly in its 

£ rime at two years old, at which age the 
ull is of ten killed in some districts ; but if 
a five or six year old bull is slaughtered, he 
is only fit for soup. Small Scotch cattle 
rank the highest in the London market. 
The Hereford and Durham oxen arc also 
prized, but their beef is large, and not so 
well suited for small families as the Scotch. 
A great deal of foreign beef is imported into 
this country, but it is not so good as the 
English, the mottled fat intei’larded wifli 
the lean, which is so highly prized, is almost 
entirely wanting; the bone is larger, and 
the flesh generally coarser. 

BEEF It A GOUT. —Take the bone from a 
rump of beef, cut the flesh into slices, 
dredge it with’ flour, and fry it ; pour over it 
a quarter of a pint of boiling water, and a 
pint of small beer; add a carrot, au onion 
stuck with cloves, pepper, salt, lemon-peel, 
and a bunch of sweet herbs. Let it stew for 
Qii hour, then add some rich gravy. When 
tlic meat is tender take it out, strain the 
sauce, thicken it with a little flour, add a 
head of celery ready boiled, and a little 
ketchup; put the meat in this, aud let 
it simmer up, and serve. 

BEEF, ROUND OF, Boiled.— This may 
be boiled whole, or may be divided into two 
or three pieces, according to the size of the 
Joint, and the number of Uie guests or 
m 


family. Wash the meat, and if too salt, 
soak it in one or more waters till it 
be sufficiently freshened. Skewer it up 
tightly, and as round and even as possible, 
wrapping the Hap or tongue-piece very 
firmly round; then bind it with strong 
broad tape. The pot should be roomy, and 
the water just sutiicicnt to cover the meat. 
Heail, gradually ; take off the scum, till no 
more rises, throw in cold water to refine the 
liquor further, and skim again. Cover the 
pot close, and boil slowly, at an equal tem- 
perature, allowing a quarter of an hour to 
eacli pound, if the meat be under 12 pounds ; 
and from seventeen to twenty n)inute.s for 
each pound if it be above tliat weight. Turn 
the meat once or twice iu the pot during 
the process. I’ut in carrots and turnips 
about two hours after tlic meat. Greens 
may be boiled iu the same pot, or suet pud- 
ding. When the meat is dished, ladle uji some 
of the liquor to wash it, aud with a clean 
cloth moistened in the jiot liquor, take off 
any scum or film that may be hanging about 
the meat ; replace the skewer that holds the 
llap with a silver or plated one ; garnish 
with large sliced carrots, and serve greens 
in a separate dish. 

BEEF, RUMP OF, Baked. - Bono and 
lard a rump of beef, as lor alamodc, put it 
into a stew-pan just large enough to contain 
it, together with half a pint of white wine, 
some green onions, nmslirooms. pepper 
salt, and cloves. Close the edges of the pan 
with a strong paste, and let the meat stew 
in an oven for five or six hours, then serve 
with its own sauce strained. 

BEEF, RU31P OF, Roasted.— O ut IVom 
the rump, chump-end, iv handsome roast of 
from seven to ten or twvilve pounds. Bone 
and roll it up neatly. It will take from 
three to five hours to roast, according to its 
weight and thickness. 

BEEF, SALTED.— Sprinkle the beef with 
salt, and a few hours afterwards hang it to 
drain This cleanses the meat from the 
blood, and preserves its flavour, then rub 
salt well in, and put it into a tub with a 
close cover ; it should be turned every day, 
and if wanted soon should be rubbed daily 
also. 

BEEP, SALTED, for Immediate Use. 
—The piece should not weigh more than 
five or six pounds. Salt it thoroughly just 
before it is put into the pot. Flour a coarse 
cloth and fold the meat up in it closely, put 
it into a pot of boiling water, and boil it aa 
long as other salt beef. It will eat as though 
it had been salted for four or five days. 

BEEF, SALTED RED.— Choose a piece 
of beef without bone, sprinkle it with 
salt, and let it drain for a day ; then rub it 
thoroughly with a mixture of common salt 
and bay-salt in equal proportions, and ii 
small quantity of saltpetre, rub the pickle 
into the meat every day for a we<‘k ; after 
that, only turn it. In sixteen days, drain it 
from the pickle, and smoke it at the oven’s 
I mouth when heated with wood ; a few 


days will smoke it. 

BEEF, SANDERS.- 3Iincc cold roast 
beef small, with onion, pepper, and salt; 
put it into saucers, so that they be three 
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parts full, and fill them up vi^ith potatoes 
mashed with a little cream ; lay a piece of 
butter on the top, and brown them in the 
oven or before the fire, 

BEEF, SIllLOIN OF, Roasted — Wipe 
away any moisture that tli<jrc maybe on the 
surface of the meat. Free the fat Iroin 
kernels, and remove the marrow that runs 
aloiigf the backbone. Spit it evenly, that it 
may not be heavier on one side than the 
other ; tic a piece of paper on it to preserve 
the i‘at, i>ut a litle clean dri])pin^f into the 
fryiu;; -pan. Set the joint at lirst some dis- 
tance trom tlie fire, and draw it f?radually 
nearer as it becomes warmed through. 
Baste the meat well as 8ot)u as it is pul 
dowm, and every quarter of an iionr during 
the whole time it is roasting, except the 
last half liour ; tlien take olf the jjaper, and 
brown the meat with a basting of butter, 
and fiour and salt mixed in equal quantities ; 
let it roast tlms until quite brown. Disli it 
up, garnisl) it with horscradi.sli, and serve. 
'i’Jie tiling required for roasting is a quarter 
oi an hour for every pound, but in l»ot 
weather tw<tlve minutes will be suilicient. 

BEEF, SIRLOIN OF, Stewed.— Tie it 
up tightly with tape; place it in a stew-pan, 
and partly cover it with stock gruvv. Ad(l 
three large onions, and a bunch ol savory 
herbs; stew it gently for four hours. When 
done, dry it before tlie lire, and serve with 
rich gravy and stewed onions. 

BEEF, SMOKED.— Cut the bed into 
large pieces and cover it with salt. At the 
expiration of two or three days, press it and 
hang it in a chimney where only wood is 
burnt, at a sulficient distance for the fat 
not to be incited by the heat. Let it remain 
until it is dry, when it may be eaten either 
in stew, slices, or grated. 

BEEF, SMOKED, a la HAMiiOirKG.— 
Rub tlie beef with saltpetre and brown 
sugar, let it lie for three days, strewing 
common salt over it from time to time, then 
press it, and hang it in the chimney, burning 
wifcli green wood, a little jimiper wood. This 
will give it a fine aromatic flavour. 

BEEF SOUF.-Cut a shin or leg of beef 
into pieces, with six onions, two carrots, a 
lieud of celery, two turnips, a buncli ol 
sweet lierhs, pepper, salt, and allspice. Put 
the whole into a stCAv-pun together, and set 
it over a slow lire for an hour, tlien pour 
over it tivo quarts of boiling water; let 
it stew till the meat is tender. 'J'hcii 
■Vake out the best parts of the meat, and let 
tlie rest stew with the herbs until all the 
juices are extmetod. l*ut in the best pieces 
again, simmer altogether, to near boiling- 
point, skim thoroughly, and serve. 

BEEF SOUP, Frenoil — l*iit into eight 
pints of w'ttter, six pounds of beef, cut into 
tw o or three pieces, bone included ; one 
pound of mixed green vegetables, four tea- 
spoonfiils of salt, one teaspoonful of pepx>er, 
one of sug'ar, and three cloves. Boil gently 
lor three hours, and serve with a pound and 
a half of bread, cut into slices. 

BEEF STEAK, or RUMP STEAK A LA 
Fbancaise.— S eason the steaks with salt 
and pepper, and spread a little butter liLditlv 
over them, and b^ them over a clear brisk 


; lire. Mix a teaspoonful of parsley minced 
as line as jiossible, a slice of fresh butter, a 
little cayenne, and a small quantity of salt. 
When the steaks are done, put the mixture 
into the dish intetjiJcd for them, lav them 
upon it, ami garnish them pleutilully with 
fried potato<*». 

JiEEF STEAK, Broiled.- Cuttlicsteaks 
half on inch tliick, beat them witli a rolling- 
pin ; .season IIrmu w itli pepi)er and salt and 
i)ut tlieiri over a clear tire ; turn them often, 
tiud when don<i, rub a little butter over 
them, ami add a little w'arm ketehup. 
( )yster sauce is lm]uently served with the 
dish. A iso fried onions. 

BEEF SfEAK, Fried.— F ry the steaks 
in butter for twelve or fifteen minutes, until 
tliey are of a fine brown. W'lien done, place 
them ill a hot dish before the lire; add to 
the gravy in the pan a winoglassful of port 
wine, ])e])per, salt, and a minced shalot. 
Give it a boil up, pour it over the steaks, 
ami serve very hot. 

JiEEF S'l'EAK, Pfalian. — Score the 
steak transversely with a sharp kiiile, with- 
out dividing the ’meat. Lay it in a stew- 
pan, w'ith a small piece of butter, season 
with pepper and salt, and strew over it a 
shalot, ami a green onion chopped fine. 
Let it stew in its own gravy lor three quar- 
ters of an liour, and serve. 

BEEF B'J’EAK PIE.— Select steaks that 
arc not too fat. Mix some black pepper and 
salt together, season each steak well with it, 
and lay them in a pie-dish, put a teucupful ot 
water into the dish. Cover witli a crust, 
and bake it in a iivtlier slow oven. When to 
be eaten hot, the crust is best made with 
suet; but if cold, butter should be used. 

BEEF STEAK PUDDING.— Prepare and 
season the meat as for a pie, and put into a 
pudding basin previously lined with a mo- 
derately thick suet crust. I'lien close the 
crust over the top, and tic up in a clotii. It 
will require slow boiling lor four or live 
hours, keeping the vessel filled up with boil- 
ing w'ater as it wastes. When done, open a 
round hole in tlie upper part, ami put in a 
bit of butter and a little boiling water. A 
small bullock’s kidney is a great improve- 
ment to the beef w ith those who like the 
flavour. 

BEEF STEAK PUDDING, P,akf.d.— 
Beat the steaks well, cut.tliem into mid- 
dling sized pieces, and season with jiep- 
per and salt. Make a butter of milk, eggs, 
and fiour, lay a little of it at the bot- 
tom of the dish ; then put in the steaks, 
pour the remainder of tlie batter over them, 
and bake to a fine brown. 

BEEF STEAK, Stewed.— F ry the steak 
with a piece of butter till brow ned ; then 
dredge w ith flour, and put in a little more 
water than will cover it. When it boils, 
season it with salt, take ofi‘ the scum, 
and add one onion, two carrots, half a tur- 
nip, and a bunch of sweet herbs, chopped 
up; stew the steak gently tor two houi'S and 
a half or three hours. A quarter of an hour 
before it is served, stir W'ell with the gravy, 
three tea.spoonfuJs ol rice flour, mixed Writh 
a little cayenne, two tablespoonfuis of ket- 
chup, and a little spice. 

ita 
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BEEF STEAK, with Cucumbers.— 
Pare and slice three larpfe cucumbers, and 
two large onions. Fry them in Avater, and 
when browned add half a pint of gravy, and 
simmer. Beat rump steaks, season with 
pepper and salt, and fry them. Put them 
into a hot di.sli, and pour the cucumber sauce 
over them.“See Onions, Oysters, &c. 

BKJCF STEAK, avith Potatoes.— Cut 
the steaks into thin slices, beat and .'>eason 
them with pepper and salt, dip them into a 
little melted butter and broil them. When 
done, put them into a dish before th<i lire, 
and IVy jiotiitoea to a line brown colour, 
serve Avitli the Ibllowing mi.\1ui*e laid un- 
derneath : parsley chopped line, a small 
piece ol'l)utter, r)epper and salt. 

BEEF STOCK.— Cut the chuck of beef 
into pieces, and set OA'cr the Are, in a sauce- 
pan Avith just enough Avater to cover it. 
While boiling, skim it thoroughly; add a 
bunch of parsley and thyme, carrot, onion, 
turnip, celery, and a little salt ; boil till the 
meat is tender, and strain it through a hair 
sieve. 

BEEF TEA. — Jhit one pound of the 
chuck of beef into a pint and a half of 
Avater ; let it simmer gently by the side of 
the fire lor an hour, add a teaspoonful of 
salt, and tlie same quantity of allspice and 
pepj)er. 

BEEF, 'J'O CARVE.— TVifl Avery 
tender part of this joint licis underneath, 
and is called the fillet. The sirloin should 
be turne<l over, and slice.s cut from the 
fillet in the direction of 3—4. The meat 



above the bone should be cut In the direction 
6— C. The carver should ask tlio guests 
whether they pi-el'er the upper or under cut. 
Slices of the thin end, G, should be served 
with the other parts ; and pieces of the rich 
fat 1, distributed with tlic lean. 

Chuck riba, bnved and rolled. — If the outside 
cut is preferred by any one, cut it thiu ofl' 



the top of the joint : if it is not required, cut 
a thick slice off ; by so doing you will come 


to the under-done part at once. Cut tha 
slices tliiii, and do not givt' too much gravy, 
unless a.sked for. Be sure to put the guard 
ui^ii your fork, for il‘ the knife slips you 
Avill be almost sure to cut your hand. 

Round.— ‘'Va carve this Avell, a very sharp- 
edged and thin-bladed kuiie is required. 
A thick slice should first be taken entirely 
off the top of the joint and laid on one side, 
leaving it A^ery smooth; it should then be 
<*ut as thin and as evenly as pos.sible, and 
delicate slices of J’at served with it. 

Aitchbone.— i'.wt a slice of at least half an 
inch thick from A to ii ; then cut the slices 



C 


rather thin. Fat will ho found to the right 
of A, and the soft. fat. on the other side ot 
tile joint. If be is reqiiir(‘tl well dressed, 
turn the joint over and eiit from c. 

Briaket — Is cut dOAvn to the bonecrossAvisc, 
in rather thin slices, and the fat and lean 
served equally. 

BEEF— To (/iiooSf:.--TJu‘ grain of ox 
beef, Avlien good, i.s lof»se, the lean red, anti 
th<; fat inclining to yellow, (’ow beef, on 
the contrary, has a closi'r grain, a Avhiter 
fat, and the lean of a paler rwl Ib.an o.v boef. 
Inferior beef, whether obtained from ill-feel 
animals or from tliose Avhieli l»ave become 
too old for ibod, may be known by a bard, 
skinny fat, a dark red l<‘an, and a line of 
homy texture running through tlu' meat of 
the ribs. Wlien beel‘ jnv'ssed bv the finger 
rises up quickly it may be eonj^idered good, 
but Avhen the dent made by pre.s.sure is filled 
up slowly, or remains, the ineatis of inferior 
quality. 

BE E HI VE.— See Apt ary. 

BEER— Adultek.ation or.— This article, 
of such extensive ci)nsumption in England, 
is adulterated in a variety of Avays, the fol- 
lowing ingredients, witli many others, being 
more or less used. Cocculms indicus, cop- 
peras, opium, .strychnine, quassia, liquorice, 
grains of para disc, honey, hartslioru shavings, 
sugar, ginger, salt, orange- powder, mixed 
drugs, aiid water. Other [>raetieos are also 
had recourse to, such as mixing strong hfser 
with table beer, converting mild beer into 
old by adding sulphuric acid or oil of vitriol ; 
and, on the other liand, (>f turning old beer 
into mild by the addition ol ourbonato ot 
soda, potash, or oyster-shell powder. Many 
of the articles enumerated are nein ly harm- 
less, Avliile others, as coceuJus indicus, cop- 
peras, opium, and gtrychuirie, arc highly 
deleterious, (k)coulu.s imlicu.s is one ol the 
most injurious 8ub.s1anc<’,s employed. Its 
dtitiT-tion in l)cer, and e.specially ii; porter, is 
attended Avith very great difficulty, and in 
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many cases, when employed in small quan- 
tities, it cannot be discovered by any known 
means. 

Salt, is generally found in beer in consi- 
derable and unwarrantable quantities; it 
may be detected, and its proportion estimated, 
by means of a sobition of nitrate of silver 
which in that cast' ])roduces a precipitate, 
which is insoluble in water and in nitric 
acid. The r)reci])itate may then be washed, 
dried, fused in a small porcelain crucible, 
and weighed. 134 grnin.s ol' chloride of silver 
equal Gl) graitis of common salt. Copperas 
may be detected )jy filtering the beer through 
animal charcoal, the filtrate lieing tested by 
hydro- sulphuret of ammonia, will then pro- 
duce a black precipitate ; by ferrieyanide ol 

E otassium a bhie precipitate. On the other 
and, if a solution of chloride of barium be 
added to another portion of tlie filtrate, a 
white precipitate of baryta will be produced, 
whicli may oe filtered, washed, dried, ignited, 
and weighed. 117 grains of sulphate of baryta 
represent 139 grains of crystallised proto- 
sulphate of iron. 'J’he presence of opium is 
detected as follows The suspt'ctcd beer is 
first to be decolourised as much as j«>ssiblc 
by animal charcoal ; a portion of the filtrate 
is then poured iulo a conical glass, and a 
few drops of acetate of lead are j)oured in. 
In the course of about twelve hours, or 
sooner, a prc.'cipitute will be produced, which 
Is separated trorn the supernatant liquor by 
careful decantation, and thirty or forty drops 
of sulphuric acid, and a like quantity of 
proto-sulphate of iron are then poured on 
tlie meconate of lead at the bottom of the 
test-glass. Ily this process the meconate 
of lead is decomposed and converted into 
Bulphatcof loud, whilst the libcratt dmeconic 
acid, rcactingon the i»roto-8ulphatc of iron, 
produces a beuutilul red colour. 

The three most common and principal 
adulterations of beer, liowev'er, are water — 
by whicli its st rength is reduced and its bulk 
increased” and sugar and salt, whereby its 
colour and flavour are in a great measure 
restored. It has been proved by reliable 
tests, that beer is adulterated by almost 
every London publican, and the trutli is 
all the more obvious from the acknow- 
ledged fact that the price wliich the pub- 
lican pays the brewer for his beer would 
not leave a .sufficient profit unless adul- 
teration were bad recourse to. From these 
articulars it may be easily understood why 
eer so frequeiitly disagrees with persons, 
causing acidity of the stomach, heart- 
burn, &c., and tins is especially the case 
with persons whose organs are already 
weakened by illnes.s. Doctors frequently 
recommend porter or stout to patients re- 
covering from illness, and to the naturally 
delicate. In such eases it is of the utmost 
Importance to procure the porter or stout as 
genuine as possible. Tlicrc is but one way 
to do this, and that is, to obtain the supply 
direct from one of the most celebrated 
breweries ; for Dr. Hassall says, when treat- 
ing of this subject, “ it is interesting and 
important to notice, that no case of adutUTotion 
has ever been proved against any of our great 
London brewers,"* 


BEER, Bottling and FiNiNG.-~Cask« 
should be sound, clean, and sweet. Beet 
and porter should be allowed to stand in tha 
bottles a day or two before corked. If for 
.speedy use, wiring is not necessary. Laying 
the buttles on tiieir sides will assist the 
refining oI‘ the beer. Tliose that are to be 
kept should bo wired, and set upright in 
sawdust. When not fine enough, draw off* a 
jugful, and dissolve isinglass in it, in the 
proportion of half an ounce to ten gallons, 
and pour back tlirongh the bung-liole. Let 
it stand a f<‘W weeks longer, 'lap the cask 
above the lees. When llie isinglass is put 
into the cask, stir it around with a stick, 
taking great care not to disturb the lees at 
the bottom. Bung the cask up, and in a few 
days the beer will be fine. 

BEER CELLAR. --'I’he cellar should be 
situated to the north, as the temperature 
is much less variable in that than in 
any other position. It should be deep, 
and the temperature kept as equable as 
possible. It sluaild be slightly damp, but 
never in excess, and where there is 
this tendency, openings should be made in 
the doors and walls to admit the an*. The 
light should be moderate; total darkness is 
very injnri<»n.s, a.s it contributes to decay. 
The cellar should bo ns much as possible m 
such a iiosition as not to be affected by the 
circulation of carriage traffic, or any other 
shocks, as they are likely to turn the liquor. 
All green wood, vinegar, and otlicr articles 
liable to ferment, should be excluded from 
it. Particular care should be taken not to 
construct cellars on marshy ground, or any 
otlier spot wdiere mephitic vapours are 
likely to arise. 

Bl^KR FROM Pea-Siillls.— T he shells of 
green pea.s contain a considerable portion of 
saccharine inaf ter ; and a strong decoction 
may be made from them, very nearly resem- 
bling in odour and taste the infusion of malt 
known as w'ort. 'J’his decoction is capable 
of yielding an excellent beverage as follows : 
— Fill a boiler with the green shells of peas, 
pour on W'atcr till it rises half an inch above 
the shells, and simmer lor three hours. 
Strain off tlie liquor, and add a strong 
decoction of wood- sage, or hoji, so as to 
render it pleasantly bitter; then ferment 
in the usual manner. 

BEER FROM Sugar.— P ut six pounds of 
coarse brown sugar, and four ounces of 
hops, into fourteen gallons of water ; let the 
whole boil for three quarters of an hour, and 
work it as usual. It should be kept for ten 
days or a fortnight before it is broached. 

BEER from Treacle. —Put two pounds 
of treacle to four gallons of boiling water, 
add half a dozen bay-leaves and half an 
ounce of ground ginger. Boil the whole for 
half an hour, and ferment wdth yeast. 

BEER, Properties of.— Tliis name it 
applied generally to any preparation from 
malt and hops. The ^iropertics of beer as an 
ordinary beverage, if it be not too strong so 
as to disturb the brain or create over-cxcite- 
ment of the nerves of the stomach, are quite 
equal, if not superior to those ol wine : and 
when the proportion of hop Is aizflicieni to 
give a tfood bitter, beer is at once a tonic 
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and a stimulant. The objections, which 
apply in common to all fermented liquors, 
have their weight as regards this beverage ; 
but they apply more to the abuse than the 
use of tlie liquid. Beer, to be wliole- 
some, must be well fermented, particu- 
larly if it be bottled ; otherwise, the 
quantity of ti.\ed air which in a subdmil 
state would produce wholesome excitement, 
will, in excess, protluce great injury. New 
beer also is unwholesome, from the saccha- 
rine matter which it contains in a compara- 
tively raw state. 'J'hc component parts of 
beer are water, saccharine matter, gluten, 
dissolved starch, carbonic acid, alcohol, and 
a volatile oil arising from the hop. Amongst 
these elements, those which cheek the fer- 
mentation are the alcohol, the carbonic aci<l, 
and the oil; and to these agents is i>rinci- 
iially owing the preservation of tin* beer. 
The saccharine matter cliiefly promotes 
fermentation. The gluten and dissolved 
starcli have a tendency to vitiate the beer, 
and the water iavours the decoiniH>sition. 
Beer may undergo various changes. By its 
contact with tlie air it loses its enrhoniit 
acid : heat deprives it of its alcidiol by 
evaporation, and consequently reduces its 
strength; the beer becomes insipid ami 
vitiated, and bus a temlency to ct>rni))t and 
become sour; wlien beer thus weakened and 
inoiloroiis, is exposed to the action of the 
air and heat, the acetous fermentation is 
hastened by the gluten and. starch. — See Ale 
Brkw'inc;, Boutfr, Stoet, &c. 

BKEB, TO I’KESEUVE.— Wlien it is in- 
tended to keej) beer a long time, it should be 
very carefully racked ott’; for uothiug ad- 
vances the decomposition so soon, after a 
certain time has elapsed, as the lees. The 
clanfH'otion of beer is very important for its 
preservation. This is done in various ways ; 
sucli as witli hartshorn-shavings, while of 
egg, or isinglass. Many things are used 
either when beer is first put in casks, to 
prevent its turning sour, or when it lias 
already began to turn ; few things however 
can be' introduced lor this purpose without 
rendering the beer vapid. One oi' the best 
means for preventing the turning of beer, 
intended for a voyage, or which may be liable 
from other circumstances to agitation or 
change of temperature, is to put stale eggs 
into the cask, iii the proportion of one egg b> 
four gallons of beer. The sliell clis8oive.s 
first, then the pellicle and the white, leaving 
the yolk intact. The albumen of the egg is 
said to act as an alkali, but without creating 
any elferve.scence which has a tendency to 
Tender beer vapid. Ftir w'eak beer, oatmeal, 
burnt sugar, or a portion of very strong 
beer, may be added in the summer ; and in 
brewing beer of all kinds, it will be tound 
beneficial to suspend in the cask, at the com- 
mencement of fermentation, a linen bag con- 
taining raisins in the proportion of a pound 
to onebundred and seventy-four gallons of 
beer. Leave it thus for twenty-four hours, 
and then having witlidrawn it, allow the 
beer to ferment in the regular course, 

BEER, TO Restore when Musty, Sour, 
Flat, &c.-~When musty^ rack the beer 
through some hops that have been boiled in 


strong wort, and aftt‘rward.s work it with 
double the quantity of ntwv nuilt liquor. But 
if the fault arise from the cask, draw off tho 
beer into a sweet cask, aiul having boiled 
half a pound of brown sugar in a quart of 
water, add a spoonful or two of yeast before 
it is quite cold, and when tliis mixture fer- 
ments, pour it into the ca.sk. 'NVhen soxtr^ 
take four or five gallons out of a hogshead, 
boil with it lour or five iiouuds of honey, 
skim it well w hen cold, and put it into the 
cask again, then stop it up close, and by 
occasioning a slight renewal of (cnnciitution. 
the litpior will be made to drink sweet find 
lilea.safit. \Vhen/ur. rack the beer into two 
empty eask.‘<, and fill them np with new* beer ; 
or lake a line net ami ]>ul, in the proportion 
of one poiuid of hops to a butt oC beer, with 
a stone or .soinef hijig heavy in it to sink it to 
the bottom. Tap in six mouth.s, but if 
wanted sooner, use hops that have been 
slightly boiled in wort. 

I5EKS, Selection and Management 
or.— The jutsou who intends keeping bees 
should jmiehase a propta* number of hivei 
either at the early or liittiT part of the year. 
The hive.s .sliouhrbe full of combs and well 
stored w itli bees. Tin* piirclmsiT should ex- 
amine the combs, in order lo know the age 
of Hie hives, 'f lie condis of the current sea- 
son are w Into, those of the former year are 
of a darkish yellow ; tin* latter should be 
rejected, because old hiv(*s are most liable to 
vermin and olh(*r accid('nt.s. The summer 
is an improper timi* for buying bees, because 
the heat ol the w'eiith(*r Hofteim the Avax, 
and thereby ri'nders the combs liable to 
break, if they are not very w ell secured. The 
honey, too, being then thinner than at other 
tinie.s, is more apt to run out of the cells; 
which is uttemlod wdth the double disad- 
vantage of the loss of tin* honey and tho 
daubing of tin; bees, whereby many of them 
may be destriiyed. 

I he inamigementof bees, according to the 
exigencies oftlie .season, may be gleaned from 
the following Monthly Manual. October . — 
Examine ami weigh the hives; and after 
cleaning the stools, fa.sten tlu'm down J‘or 
the winter, See limt tiie covfirings areclean 
and weather-tight ; and finally remove what 
combs cun he spared. Nmmnber . — Inspect 
the hives and clean the stools, contract the 
entrance, and see that the coverings are 
clean, and tlie liives so secured as not to be 
blown oir by the w ind. J)*ccmber.— lu very 
cold and snowy weatlier close Hie mouths of 
the hives as much as possible, and clear 
away any snow’ that falls upon the table. 
yurtMrtry.- Towards the latter end give the 
bees mure air. /t6;7/«ry. — Enlarge the 
entrance of the hive, and in mild weather 
inspect the hive and clean the stools. '11ns 
is agood month for purchasing hives. MareJu 
—Remove all incumbrances from the moutlk 
of the hive, and make every part thoroughly 
clean. Supply the bees with fresh Avater. 
Make an addition to such hive.s a.s are strong 
and heavy, and extract such combs as are 
old and discoloured. Feed Aveak hives. 
April. — Destroy motlis and butterftkia» 
Watch for the signs of sAvarming ; and to- 
Avards the latter eiid make artificial swarmi, 
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where desirable. Destroy wasps, especially 
the queens. J/'ry.—Frequentljr inspect the 
hives, and clean away everytliinif oflensive. 
Hake preparations for Idvinjf swarms, and 
keep a good look-out in line weather. June. 
—Feed new swarms in rainy weather, and 
enlarge such hives as are numerous and 
active. JvUy. -Jteruovc part of tlie produce 
Of tile bees. Destroy wasps’ ne.st8 and in- 
spect the hives Cor vermin. Augmt. — Ex- 
amine and weigh tlic hives, and take combs 
from sucli as exceed 30lbs. t^eptember . — 
lYausport hives to more abundant pastures. 
Assist in killing drones. Furnisli new 
coverings when neces.sary. Inspect the 
hives, clean the .stools, and destroy vermin. 
— See Apiary. 

BEK STING.— Tlie sting of a bee, iinles.s 
on the throat or in the nnnith, tliou.^h very 
painful — espeeiallv where the .skin is deli- 
cate— is never dangerous ; unles.s inde(‘d 
several should settle on one part at the 
same time, 'i’ho pain inllicted from a sting, 
is the rcstdt of a subtle poison injected 
into the wound, tind no time need be lost in 
removing’ the sting when left behind, as 
tliat can be taken out when the intlainma- 
tion and pain subsides. Wet the part stung 
immediately with extract of lead (the liquor 
pluinbi of the shops) and keep a rag soaked 
in the extract for a low minutes on the 
puncture, when all iniin will h:ive been ri*- 
inoved. Hartshorn is sometimes used for 
the same purpos<?, si)irit.s of wine, or a solu- 
tion of sal ammoniiio; but no application null 
be I'ound so certain or enicaoiou.s as tlie 
extract of lead. 

Should lUiutnc.sH follow the .sting, a little 
epirits of lavender and salvolatile may be 
given in water, but in all ordinary cases if 
the pain is speedily subdued, nothing beyond 
the application to the part will be needed. — 
See UiTHS OP iNSFirrs. 

BEES’ IVA.K. — This mseful sub.stance is 
obtained from tlio lioney-comb after the 
honey has been removed. The best sort is 
of a bright yellow colour, having the flavour 
of honey wiien new ; with age it loses its 
colour, and in a great measure its smell. 
Its constituents are carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, its chief use is as a principal in- 
grediont in cerates and olntmenta. 

BEETLE.— Tlie generic name given to a 
class of insects, of which there are a great 
many species, all of them having elytra or 
aheatlis over their wings, evidently designed 
to defend them from hard bodies wliich 
they may meet ivith in making their houses 
or nests. These insects are extremely de- 
structive to many sorts of crops, and to 
vegetation generally. — See Cabbaoe-Fjly, 
TURwn»-FLY, Wkevil, Wire- Worm, &c. 

BEETLE, HOUSE.— There are several 
methods of exterminating these domestic 
pests. 1. Place a few lumps of tmsiacked 
lime where they tVeqiient. 2. Set a dish or 
trap containing a little beer or syrup at the 
bottom, and place a few sticks slanting 
against it sides, so as to form a sort of gang- 
way for the beetles to oUm up by, when they 
will go headlong into the baft set for them. 
3. Mix equal wSghts of red-lead, sugar, and 
floor, and place it nightly near their haunts. 


This mixture, inude into sheets, forms the 
beetle wafers sold at the shops. 

BEET JiDOT, Baked.— Wash and wipe 
it dry, but neither cut nor break any part ot 
it; then lay it into a coarse earthern dish, 
and bake it in a gentle oven for four or five 
hours, until it is tender (piitc tlirough. 
Pare it quickly if it be served hot, but leave 
it to cool first, when it is to be sent to table 
cold. 

BEET BOOT, Boused.— W ash the roots 
very clean, b\it neither scrape nor jiccl them 
»r tluiir colour will be impaired. Throw them 
into boiling water, and acconiing to the size 
wliicii vanes con.siderably, boil them from 
one. hour and a lialf to two and a half, or 
longer if requisite. Pare and serve them 
whole, or cut info thick s)ice.s and taste- 
fully dished .scud melted butter to table with 
them. 

BEET BOOT, Culture of.— Of this root 
there are two kinds, the red and white. 
Red beet root require.^ a light but rich soil, of* 
considerable depth, that lias not recently 
been innnnred. The ground should be 
trenched or deeply dug, and broken .small 
with a spade. Tlie seed is sown in April, 
in drills an inch deep and fifteen inches 
a.sniider. lu lifting it, great care must be 
taken not to in.jnre or break the roots, and 
the leavc*s sliould not be cut off within an 
itn’h of the top of the root. The white beet is 
citielly cultivated in England for its leaves, 
which arc used as spinach. Tlic seeds are 
.sown in iho. beginning of March, in an open 
spot orground. When the plant.s have put 
out four leavc.s, they are hoed and thinned 
out fo at least four inches asunder. A 
in nit h afterwards a second hoeing is given, 
leaving the plants about eight incho.s apart. 
The outer loaves arc first picked oif in 
August or September, and a succession is 
afforded lor the whole 8ea.son. 

BEET BOOT, Pickled.— Wasli it per- 
fectly clean, but do not cut away any of tlie 
libre.s ; boil in a large quantity of boiling 
water with a little salt, for half an hour ; it 
the skin will come off easily it is done 
enough. Lay it upon a cloth, and with a 
coarse one rub off the skin. Cut it iuto slices, 
put it into a jar, and pour over it a hot 
pickle of white vinegar, a little ginger, 
pepper, and horseradish sliced. Cover 
close. 

BEET BOOT, Preserved.— W hen taken 
from the ground, do not remove the mould 
about the root. Keep it in layers of dry 
sand for winter use. 

BEET BOOT, Properties and Uses op. 
— The red beet root is more nutritive 
than any other esculent except the po- 
tatoe; but it extricates so much gas ig 
the boivels as to prevent it being much 
used as an article of diet Beet roor 
contains a large proportion of sugar, and 
for this purpose large quantities of it 
are used on tlie continent. For edible pur- 

E oses beet root is chiefly used for salads, 
aving on agreeable and cooling taste. It 
may however be cooked in a variet^of ways 
the same as any other esculent THie jo^ 
of red beet root is frequently used for colour* 
ing soups and sauces. 

lai 
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BEET HOOT SOUP. —Boil till tender 
two roots of beet, and rub oft* the skin with 
a coarse towel, mince them ftnely with two 
or three onions ; add this to live pints of 
rich gravy soup, then stir in thrw? or four 
tablespooiifiils of vinegar and one of brown 
sugar ; let it boil, and throw in some frican- 
dellas about the fourth of the size of a cork, 
then serve. 

BEET liOOT, Stew'ed.— B oil them ten- 
der with the skin on ; slice them into a stew- 
I>un with some small onions, and add a 
spoonful of vinegar; simmer till the gravy 
is tinged with the colour. Take off the skin 
ju:d before it is served. 

BEti GABS.— Under this head are included 
several classes of vagrants Avho siibsi.st ’ey 
levying (•ontri))utions on the public. It has 
been estimated that one out of every hun- 
dred of the population of England five by 
begging, anef although among these there 
may occasionally be meritorious cases, the 
majority are idle, worthless, and dissolute 
characters, who would nithcrlive by solicit- 
ing alms under a variety of pretexts than by 
honest labour. The total amount given to 
beggars lias been estimatwl at 1,375,000 au- 
mially, each begging funuly receiving on an 
average X5.'5. begging is resorted to a.s a 
prolession, and in the practice of it an in- 
tiuity of disr(‘putable scliemes are employed, 
in order to extract money from the tender- 
hearted. Some gf) about with tlieir arms or 
legs tied uj), said to be injured by lightning 
or .by some other deplorable accident. Others 
al1'(,*ct 11 ts, and in order to favour the decep- 
tion have small pieces ol soap in tlieir 
mouths, the lather from which is intended 
to resemble frothinj? at the mouth. Another 
mode of deception is the apiilying blistering 
ointment to the arms, causing them to have 
the appearance of having been badly scaldeil. 
(Jtlu'rs pretciia to have bad wounds, and beg 
for linen rags and small bottles to contain 
medicine necessary for their cure. In this 
way a b(‘ggar will collectas many a.s twenty 
)Ound8 ol rags in a day and six dozen bottles, 
)Oth of Avhich sell well. Then there are 
blind beggars, deaf and dumb b<‘ggars, and 
a variety of others, wlio simulate every in- 
fliction lliat it is possible to conceive. 
Children are also extensively made use of in 
this di.srepiituble mode of obtaining- alms, 
babies are let out to beggars at sixpence or 
a shilling per day, and the usual custom is 
for u woman to sit on the step of a certain 
door with one, two, or even three infants 
in her lap. Children avIio are older are sent 
out In different directions to beg, each re- 
ceiving particular instructions as to what he 
shall say and how he shall say it ; nor dare 
the child return until he has succeeded inob- 
t^ing a specified amount. But the beg- 
^g-letter aepartment is the most success- 
ful of any. This is done through the medium 
ot professed bcjgging- letter writers, who 
have regular omces established, for the 
transection of business, and w^hose charges 
are regulated by a certain scale. At these 
places an interleaved copy of the CWrt 
Guide is also kept, with annotations indi- 
cating ready victims, and useful hints of 
ranous sorts, for consulting which a fee is 
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cheeiihlly paid. The suiuh carnt by means 
of begging-letters is enormous, some gaining 
as much as two or three pounds per day, and 
lew less than five or ten shillings. In addi- 
tion to the letters, the beggars are al.so .sup- 
lied with documents, preteuded lo be signed 
y magistrates, cloromcn, or other geiitle- 
meu ot position; they are also provided 
with subscription books, in wliicU well- 
known names are entered, with liberal 
amounts opposite to them. Tlie cliaraoters 
assumed include burnt-out tradesmen, ship- 
wrecked sailors, distressed foreigners, ser- 
vants out of place, maimed colliers, unem- 
pIoy<‘d weavers, reduced gcjitlemon, &c. 
Nor is systematic begging confined to Lon- 
don alone; at certain periods of the year the 
beggars regularly visit provincial towns and 
watering places. Generally spi'aking, they 
start with good clothes, and travel in them 
from town to town if there arc not many 
houses in the way. Before they enter the 
town tliey lake them off, as well as their 
shoes and stockings, put on tlieir (tnernsey 
jackets or ragged shirts, send the binidio 
forward to the lodging- liouse they intend to 
pass the night at, and commence begging at 
the first house they come to. l^udging- 
houses for the express aocomniodation of 
beggars are established in I.omloii and in 
almost every country town ; the keepers ot 
these hou8e.s are always ready to imrchase 
every description of property begged or 
stolen, and also furnish the beggars with 
mutches, songs, laces, and many other petty 
articles, which arc hawk(‘d about as an ex- 
cuse for vagrancy, thereby avoiding direct 
begging-; this also gives them opportunities 
of goingdownareas, and creeping in at hack 
doors, by which they liave every clnince of 
pilfering any article that may he inadver- 
tently exposed, and, -what is ol‘ greater 
consequence, observing the fastenings, and 
noting other circumstances that may lead to 
robbery, for the professional beggar is al.so 
a lliiet. At the provincial Jodging-hon.ses 
books are kept, in which the various roads 
are indicated, and the liouses marked as bad 
or </ood, according as the occupant s ar<; liberal 
or not to beggars. Saturday night is re- 
garded as the most profitable of any time 
during the week. On these occasions may 
frequently be .seen a man with a child in his 
arms, and with a woman who pasi^for his 
wdfe, leading two or three other chilOTen near 
him, accosting the solitary passlmger in a 
lamentable voice, to the effect th^liey have 
“ Neither money nor food for ^morrow.’* 
Begging fs more successful a^uch a time 
on account of many of the mic^c and lower 
classes, especially females, gdmg to market. 
When the beggars have do|Hft tlieir labours 
for the day they resort to losir houses of en- 
tertainment, where they spend the proceeds 
of the day in eating and arinking, and pa.ss 
half the night in riot and ^debauchery, occa- 
sionally amusing cach^^ther with an ac- 
count of the day's advi;nture.s, and Jeerinr 
and mocking at tlioscwho have a.ssisted 
them. Nine beggars (ASt of every ten answer 
to the description Acre given ; persons, 
therefore, who g-ive^discrimiiiately to every 
beggar who impoctwes them do three uAi- 
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wise tilings: — l. Bringing down future an- 
n^ancc upon thciriselvcs and families. 2. 
Onending against society at large by foster- 
ing beggars as a i)ublio nuisauce. 3. En- 
couraging idleness and crime by assisting to 
render the beggar’s earnings considerably 
larger than that which is gained by many 
labouring families by honest industry. 

Some sort of check upon this vagrant fra- 
ternity is afforded by the Mendicity Society, 
which has a regular staff of olheers attached 
to it, who make it tlieir business to inquire 
into the circumstances and character of 
beggars generally, and who arc thus enabled 
to detect iraiwsitiou, and spare many in- 
tended victims. If any peu-son therefore 
feels disposed to respontV to the apjieal of 
tliose who are utter strangers to him, lie 
should take down the name and address of 
the person asking for charity, and forward 
it to the Mendicity Society with a request for 
the necessary information. JCnquiries will 
at once be instituted, and an immediate 
report forwarded, by which (he charity asked 
may be <Uspensed or witiiheld accordingly. 
Beggars are liable to be imprisoned and kept 
to hard labour for three months, as rogues 
and vagabonds, but owing to the laxity of 
the police the act is almost inoperative. 

BELLADONNA, on Dkadjl.y Nijiit- 
SUADF., is a small flowering plant indigenous 
in this country and Europe generally. The 
shrub, tliougli, growing wild in lanes and 
chalky banks, is sometimes cultivated incur 
gardens, though from the extremely tempt- 
ing appearance of tlie ripe I'ruit or berries, 
the practice is a very reprchensilile one, 
especially where children or persons unac- 
quainted with the deadly nature of the 



plant, have accesa. Tliere are several 
▼ai ietles of the nightshade, as the common, 
the woody or dulcamara or bitter-sweet, 
and the deadly or the atropa belladonna; 
which, like every species of plant belonging 
the order “ solan acea,” is strongly narcotic 
and yirulently poisonous. 


As a medicinal agent, belladonna possesses 
powerful narcotic and sedative properties, 
but it is now only retained in tlie puarnui- 
copeia as an external remedy, being a valu- 
able application in diseases ot the eye, such 
as inflamraation of the iris, ainarosis, and 
certain conditions of cataract. In cases of 
imperfect vision, from conti acted pupil, or 
immobility of the iris, the result of close 
study, or advanced age, the extract of bella- 
donna applied to the eyebrow, or rubbed 
over the upper lid, exerts a certain and 
benefleiui etlect. 

The atropa belladonna grows to the height 
of three feet, and flowers in dune anil July. 
The fruit, at first scarlet, becomes, when 
ripe, jjiirple, and in size and appearance 
resembles a small black cherry. 

The symptoms evinced by i)uisoning from 
belladonna are extremely rajiid, and com- 
mence with a dry pricking feeling in the 
mouth and gullet, diflioulty of swallowing, 
attcudetl with considerable dilatation of the 
pupil, indistinct or double vision, the tongue 
becomes tremulous, and the speech difllcult. 
The.se premonitory .‘symptoms quickly give 
place to giddiness, stupor, drowsiness, iiisi'u- 
sibility, and coma. The pulse sinks to a small 
feeble thread, the breathing is low and 
hardly perceptible; the face i.s pale and 
shrunk, and the countenance eailaverous ; 
the limbs become relaxed and the muscles 
flaccid; a few convulsions, like sudden 
spasms, vibrate through the extremities, 
and the suflerer expires. 

r/vrt^we/ib--l'hTietic8, in all cases of pt»i- 
soning, are the fir.'st and most important 
means of relief, and should be given as early 
as possible, though in cases oi’ poisoning by 
belladonna their efficacy is less signal than 
in other virulent drugs. Still, though not 
e.vclusively to be depended upon, tboy are to 
bo given ; and the best emetic for the pur- 
pose is tlio white vitriol or Hiilphato of zinc. 
'I'o a child up to 12 years of age, the dose, 
is from 10 to 15 grains dissolved in halff 
a cujiful of warm water, while for an adult 
from 30 to 40 grains, in tlie same vehicle, 
will be the due proportion. The chief 
dependence, however, must be placed on 
the use of the stomach pump, after which 
thcpatientshouldbegivcn frequent draught!? 
of vinegar and water, and the juice ol 
lemons or orang’es, to neutralize the poison ; 
nmcihig incus drinks, honey or treacle. At 
the same time be must be kept in con- 
stant motion by walking, the nervous 
system roused by dashing cold water over 
the face and head, and in the absence of 
electricity, the spine rubbed vigorously with 
an embrocation made of equal parts of hot 
turpentine and brandy. To accelerate the 
action of the heart and rouse the sinking 
powers, occasional doses of ether, ammonia, 
and brandy, must be given in the following 
proportions :~Salvolatile, 30 drops ; brandy, 

2 drachms or a desert spoonful ; hot water, 

1 ounce or two tablcspooufulg ; and ether, 
10 drops, added last, and the whole drank 
the moment it is mixed. 

Tliese means must be peristed in wit. 
energy and perseverance, or death will anti- 
cipate every exertion. 
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l5KL!.-FLO\VEK, -Of this little wild 
hcM’b or llower there are ten varieties. The 
annuals should be sown in the borders in 
IVlareli and April, the seed beinjr very 
slij'htly covered on account ol its small size. 



'fhe perennial hardy kinds are increased by 
seeds or divisions, and require no peculiar 
treatment. The biennials are sown in May 
or June, i’or blooming? the lollowhiff year. 
<T()Od garden soil suits them all. — See 
Campanula and Canterbury JiELL. 

BELL GLASS.— An instrument used in 
horticulture for shading and protecting 
i;ulinary plants, for strikiiij? cuttings, or for 
^ retaining a moist at- 

mosphere about seed. 
A glass ot a peculiar 
shape is used expressly 
for the culture ot the 
cauliflower, by the Lon- 
don market gardeners. 

, I'heae hand-glasses are 
\ usually blown of green 

i coarse glass is inches 
in diameter and 20 in 
lieight, with a glass 
knob at top, answering 
the purpose of a handle. 
The crystal bell or receiver is 
employed in striking tender 
cuttings in the exotic de- 
partments, especially heaths; 
they are generally from three 
to eight Inches in diameter, 
and from four incl’es to one 
foot in height.— See Hand- 
Glass. 

BELL METAL.— A compound of copper 
and tin, which becomes not only more sono- 
rous, but heavier than either of the ingre- 
dients apart. ITie proportions difter; ordi- 
narily, however, 23 pounds of tin are mixed 
with 100 pounds of copper : the latter being 
somewhat increased when the bells arc larger. 
Brass, spelter, and even lead are sometimes 
added; and, more rarely, silver, which Is 
considered much to improve the tone ol the 
metal, 
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BELLOWS. — A well-known dorneatio 
contrivance, which, by circututing gusts of 
air among ha If- kindled embers encourages 
them Into a blaze. It should be borne In 
mind, however, that in proportion to the 
artifleial vitality thus c.\clted, bo docs the 
tire become deadened when the application 
is withdrawn. Bellows, therefore, should 
only be used on an emergency. When the 
bellows is employed to revive a lire, it should 
be held from four to six inches from Ihe fire- 
place, and be Avorked gently. For if too 
strong a current of cold air be driven upon a 
dull lire, it will extinguish it by bearing 
away the he^ On the other hand, tod 
strong a Avind, directed upon a Are oi‘ mode- 
rate briskness, drives away the gases of the 
fuel in an unconsumed state, and occasions 
a Avastc of iuel. Clarke’s patent blowers 
are a great iinprovcnient upon the old- 
fashioned belloAVS, as they revive the fire by 
a gentle and continuous current of air, and 
are free from the unpleasant clucking noise 
of the bclloAVH. 'J'hey consist of a tin tubsu 
having attached to it a barrel, in which il 
contained a circular l‘an, and which is driven 
round by a wheel, a, rubbing against a 
smaller one, by fixed on the axis oi the fan. 
The air enters at the holes on the sides of 



the barrel ; and the leaves of the fan reach- 
ing close to the interior circumrereuce of the 
barrel, the air is expelled in a continued 
stream through the tube, c. Book: IJou&t-- 
wife's Keasou fr/iw.—See Blower. 

BELLS." -Without these domestic conve- 
niences a house can be scarcely said to be 
complete; and indeed, for the maiutenunce 
of comfort, order, and regularity, they are 
absolutely necessary. Bedrooms especially 
should alAvays have a bell communicating 
both with tl'ie servants’ sleeping-room, and 
witli the kitchen, with the huiidlo conve- 
niently placed that a person may ring it 
without getting out of or disturbing himself 
in bed. Many accidents and deaths lilkVi^ 
doubtless been owing to the inabilitv whiol^ 
the person afflicted has experienced m eomf^^ 
municating his situation to others. 
room shomd have a separate bell corrd^ 
spooding withit, and each bell should possess 
a distinct sound, so tliat the servant may 
not be in doubt as to the room where attend- 
ance is required. Bella, by careful manage- 
ment will last many years, but if used 
roughly they are soon broken and disordered. 
When the bell is rung, the handle should not 
be jerked too violently, nor allowed to fly 
back suddenly. It should be pulled with 
moderate force, and accompauiefi back to ita 
starting with the hand still resting on 
it. Young children should never be told to 
ring a bell, as they become accustomed to 
regard it ns a p’ljj'thiag. and by that meant 
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It is frequently broke, n ; for this reason, it 
sirould be l>etter if bell -handles were placed 
Lti such a position tliat they uiuld be reached 
only by {^roww-up persons. Substitutes for 
bells huitfi; in llie ordinary way, are provided 
in instmuMiUts runy; or pressed by the liand ; 
these, liowever, seldom answer the end satis- 
lactorlly, for, generally speaking, ihc siim- 
tnons lias to be repeated several times before 
it can b«! heard. 

BEL'r. — A portion of wearing apparel 
generally fastening round tlie waist. Care 
slmnld betaken fhat it does not fit tightly 
as it i.s tlius liable to derange file stomuch, 
and liitcrlere uith ilie dieestive organs. 
Belts are Honietimes worn mider the dress 
by way of support, but tlieir habitual u.se, 
except in cast's of deformity and conlirmt^d 
weakness, is to be condemned; as by com- 
pressing t he parts they come in contact with, 
and keeping up an undue lu*at,llieir prejudi- 
cial effects on file system generally far out- 
weigii any local benefit which may be de- 
rived from them.— See Swimmino Belt. 

BENCH.— See (Jaki)EN Seats. 

B EN E V 1 T S( )C 1 E l’ I ICS a re associations 
of perstins, chiefly in the humbler classes, 
for flic purpose of making provision, by 
mutual contribution, against tliose con- 
tingencies in Iiutnuii life, the occurrence of 
which can be calculated by way of average. 
The principal olyects contemplated by sucli 
societies are the Ibllowing:— Tlie insuring of 
a sum of money to be paid on tlie birtli <)f a 
member's ciiild, or on the deatli of u member 
or any ol his family; the maiiiteiiaiice oi 
members in old age and wicUiwhood ; the 
administration of relief to members in- 
capacltul ed for labour by sickness or accident, 
and the endowment ol members or their 
nominees. Benefit societies are therefore 
Issociations for mutual assurance, but arc 
distinguished from assurance societies— 
properly so called -by the circumstance that 
the sums of money wliicli they insure are 
comparatively small, the Act of rarliament 
providing that no society of this nature 
aliall assure the payment of aii annuity 
exceeding JC6rt per annum, nor a sum pay- 
able on the death of any person, or any 
other contingency exceeding £200. The 
iinportance o! these associations is obvious. 
A labouring man with a family to provide 
for, is, as a general rule, unable, even with 
his utmost industry and frugality, to make 
a suflicient provision against a time ol* 
necessity ; but as a member of a friendly 
SOGiety,, he cun, with comparative facility, 
accomplish this desirable object, and without 
subjecting liimsdf, or tliose who are dear to 
him, to any severe privations, he is enabled 
to look forward to adegwate and substantial 
aid in the event of sickneas or other un- 
avoidable evils of a natural kind. Benefit 
societies are required to be enrolled by Act 
Of Parliament, and to submit their rules for 
the approval of an offloer appointed for that 
purpose. 

Persons who intend joining a benefit 
society should, previously to doing so, take 
care to ascertain tliat such society is enrolled, 
for if not, he will have no guarantee for its 
Stabiltiy, good faith, and proper conduct, 


which, in regularly enrolled societies, the 
Act of Parliament specially enforces. 

Tlie ru/e.* adopted by the diflerent benefit 
societies vary In many particulars of minor 
iinportance ; but tiie following abstinirt 
comprises most of the practical poinis 
aimed at by such institutions. Jit/ie 1 The 
object of this society is to assure to persons 
between tlie ages of tw'cnty-one and fifty- 
five, who may become members tliercol. 
firstly, an allowance not exceeding 2Us. per 
week during sickness until tlie ag(?of 7 C, 
secondly, an allowance not exceeding, in the 
whole, £2 per month, from and alter tlie 
ag(;.s of 55, GO, 65, Or 70, as may be previously 
agreed on, to continue during iile; thirdly, 
a payment at deafh not exceeding £jo. 
/lule 2. Tlie eoiitrilmtlons for these as- 
surance.} .slnill be paid inontiily, and shall 
be regulated by tlie ages of the member.s at 
the time of admission, conformably to 
table.s inserted at the end of the rules. 
Each member assuring an allowance during 
sickness to pay an additional contribution 
of 28. per annum to entitle himself to 
iiM'dical attendance and medicine when 
needed. Jink 3. A single contribution may 
■/»e paid on admission, or at any subsequent 
limes, which contribution sliall redeem the 
whole of tlie monthly contributions which 
would otherwise have been payable. RitkA. 
Provides, for ascertaining through the c.xa- 
minution of the surgeon, the state of healtli 
of persons applying to become members, 
and furiber provides for the periodical visits 
ol the same officer to every member while 
receiving an allowance in sickness, for the 

{ mrpose of ascertaining the state of his 
icaith. liuk 5, Uelates to the admission of 
members. All candidates must be recom- 
mended by two members, and upon admis- 
sion must produce a register of bapti.sm, or 
other satisfactory proof of age; tognher 
witli a certi'licate signed by the surgeon of 
the society, stating ids opinion as to the 
health of the candidate. He must also sign 
a declaration of the kind and amount ot 
insurance for which he intends to provide by 
his monthly contributions, and also Ids 
acquiescence in, and adherence to, tlie rules 
of the society. Rule 5, disqualifies members 
from claiming any allowance in sickness 
until one year after admission to the society, 
or until all contributions that may be due 
shall have been paid up ; and provides for 
withholding the allowance where the disease 
or Infirmity has been contracted through 
profligacy, quarrelling, or drunkenness, or if 
the member should be imprisoned under 
any criminal conviction. Rule 6, suspends 
the allowance in sickucss if the claimant 
refuses to be seen by the medical or other 
officers of the society; or if by any wilful 
act or misconduct, such as drinking in a 

E ublic house, he shall delay the recovery of 
is health. Rule 7, provides that the sum 
assured at death shall be forfeited if the 
member die by his own hand, or by the hand 
of justice. Rule «. provides that, if any 
member shall be convicted of felony, or shall 
by any false or fraudulent representation, 
or demand, obtain or attempt to obtain, any 
allowance from the funds of the society, 
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if lie shall enter the ar-ssy or navy, or pjo 
abroad, he shall be excluded from the 
society, and all his interest and monies 
ihoreiu shall be forfeited; but those mem- 
bers who luive been excluded because of 
tlieirjoinin*' the army or navy may be rc- 
lulmitted ou tlie cause of cxcinsion ceasing-, 
provided their health is good, and the con- 
tributions for the time of exclusion be paid, 
with interest Rule 9 facilitates the transfer 
of insurances from one benefit society to 
another, in the event of any mernbtr re- 
moving beyond tlie limits of the original 
society. Rule lO enables the trustees of the 
society to pay the relatives of persons dying 
intestate, and for whose effects no letters of 
administration shall he taken out, the 
amount whicJi may have been insured, in 
such manner as they shall think most bene- 
ficial. 

The tables containing the rates of monthly 
contributions are not applicable to the cir- 
cumstances of all benefit sociclies, but will 
be found very near to the average rates 
genorully adopted. 

TAiiiiE showing the sum to be contributed 
monthly, by jicrsons of the following ages 
wli(*n admitted, to entitle them tip rereive JO.s, 
mekit/ tluiHntj xickuess^ lit any time after one 
year from the time of admission to the age 
of seventy. 


Age next 
Birthday. 

Monthly 

rayment. 

Age next 
Birthday. 

Monthly 

I’aymeiit. 

o t* 

xi o 

•2 « 

i 

20 

s. d. 

2 1 

32 

.s. d. 

2 95 

41 

s. d. 

4 25 

21 

2 ]| 

33 

2 105 

45 

4 6 

22 

2 2 

34 

2 11-5 

46 

4 7 

23 

2 2i 

35 

3 1 

47 

4 95 

24 

2 3^ 

36 

3 2i 

4S 

4 115 

2-5 

2 4 

37 1 

3 3i 

49 

5 25 

26 

2 4§ 

38 

3 4$ 

50 

5 6J 

27 

2 5i 

39 

3 6i 

51 

6 H 

2S 

2 6 

40 

3 75 

52 

6 115 

29 

2 7 

41 

3 9j 

.53 

6 3 

30 

2 75 

42 

3 115 

1 .54 

6 6f 

31 

2 

43 

4 1 

j 55 

G inj 


If it be desired to insure for less than 20s. 
per w'eek during sickness, the contributions 
must be made in proportion, 'fo entitle the 
member to receive IBs. per week, the pay- 
ment must be three fourths of the above 
rntc. For los. pt*r week one half, and so on. 
'i his rule is likewise aprlkabie to the two 
following tables. 
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Table showing the sum to be coidriLuted 
monthly by persons of the following ages 
when admitted, to secure the pnym ut to them 
of a monthly annuity of £2, to commence 
from tlieir attaining the respective agew of 
eitlier 56, Cii, 65, or 70, as agreed at the rime 
of joining flu* society; tlie contriliuiioiih 
to cease when the annuity commences. 


Age next Birth- 
day at the time 
of admission. * 

o 

^ i/i 
csS 'O 

.S o 

Cl l» 

.Sif 

iS 

e> 

B o 

tKsi 

& 

o 

5 

•S'© 

o 

o 

OS ** 

.5 © 

tl 0) 


s. d. 

s. d. 

s. d. 

S. 

d. 

18 

3 

2 21 

1 3 



19 

3 11 

2 4} 

1 31 


8 

20 

4 2 

2 5] 

1 i; 


84 

21 

4 r>i 

2 n 

l 5| 


9 

22 

4 H 

2 91 

r 61 


94 

23 

5 0 

2 Hi 

1 71 


10 

24 

5 4 

3 1 1 

1 9 


lOJ 

25 

5 H 

3 4 

1. lOj 


IH 

26 

6 0| 

3 6J 

1 lU 

1 

0 

27 

0 61 

3 9i 

2 1 

1 

n 

28 

0 11 

4 Oj 

2 2'’- 

1 

H4 

29 

7 5 

4 3i 

2 4 

1 

2} 

30 

T nil 

4 7 

2 

1 

s.i 

31 

8 CJ 

4 101- 

2 8i- 

1 

4i 

,32 

9 2.i 

5 3 

2 10} 

1 

5} 

3.3 

9 11 

r. n 

3 0} 

1 

64 

34 

10 

8 0^ 

il 3} 

1 

H 

35 

11 n 

8 6,1 

3 6 

1 

9 

3G 

12 71 

6 m- 

3 9 

1 

104 

37 

13 9 

7 CJ 

4 0} 

O 

0 

38 

15 0^ 

8 1.1 

4 31 

2 

n 

39 

18 Sil 

« 9,1 

4 71 

2 

H 

40 

IS U 

9 7 

5 0 

2 

H 

41 


10 51 

6 5 

2 

n 

42 


, 11 41 

6 10} 

2 

10 

43 


12 51 

6 4} 

3 

01 

44 


13 SJ 

6 10l 

3 

31 

45 


15 U 

7 6} 

3 

7 

48 i 


\ 

8 2ii 

3 

m 

47 ; 



8 11-1 

4 

n 

48 ' 

1 


9 1C| 

4 

7 

49 



10 10| 

5 

0 

50 


i 

12 Of 

6 


Cl 

i 



8 

0 

52 



i 

« 

H 

63 




7 

H 

54 




8 


65 





M 
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Taqlb 8 bo\f Ing the sum to be contributed 
jroonthly bjr persons of the following ages 
when admitted, to insure t/ie ‘payment of the 
sum of at Die time of death. 


• a) 


1 • V 

SSc 

^ ^ Vi 

Monthly 

l?lg 

<ui 

Uj rfS — 

2 

'w 

Contribution. 



IS! «l-9| 



11= 


s. d. 


16 

0 6} 

i 36 

17 

0 7 

i 37 

is 

e 7^ 

; 3S 

ID 

0 74 

I 39 

‘JO 

0 7;; 

40 

21 

0 8 

41 

22 

0 S] 

42 

22 

0 H 

43 

24 

« 

44 

25 

0 9 

45 

26 

0 n 

46 

27 

0 U 

47 

2S 

0 0^ 

4H 

29 

0 104 

49 

3(1 

0 104 

60 

31 

0 104 

51 

32 

0 114 

62 

33 

0 114 

63 

34 

i 0 

64 

35 

1 04 

65 


Monthly 

Contribiftion. 


s. 

d. 

1 

0;] 

1 

H 

1 


1 

24- 

1 

1 

3I 

1 

3g 

1 


1 

6 

1 


1 

6 * 

1 

n 

1 

Hi 

1 

H 

101 

1 

1 lU 

2 

0, 

2 

2 

2 

3.' 

2 

f>l 


By these tables it will be sei-n that for 
a comparatively small monthly payment, 
which nearly every workiiig-mau m full 
employment might conveniently spare, pro- 
vision is made for sickness, old age, and 
death. — See Annuity ; Books : lSecher \^ 
Constitution of Friendly Societies; A7iseirs Trea- 
tise; Becker's Tables. 

BENZOIN.—A resin or balsam obtained 
chiefly i’rom Sumatra. Benzoin has a plea- 
sant aromatic odour, and is used both as a 
perfume and a medicine. 

BERLIN WOOL WORK. — A well- 
known species of fancy needlework, chiefly 
practised by ladies as a pastime. I'hc foun- 
dation for tiiis work is termed Berlin canvas, 
it may be obtained of most colours ; white, 
black, claret, and primrose, are those genc- 
irally employed, but there is very little dura- 
bility in any except white, 'J'he* light colours 
'quickly fade, and the dark colours soon 
•become shabby, on account of the small 
quantity of silk that covers the cotton threads 
which compose the canvas. Berlin canvas 
’being an article of expensive manufacture, 
is frequently made of an inferior quality; 
great care and judgment are therefore re- 
quired in its selection ; that which is clearest 
and freest from knots, and of a Arm and 
uniform texture 4s tp be preferred. Needle- 
work on BerHu cajuvaw requires greater 
neatness in finishing the stitches at the back 
than that intend(^ to be grounded; the 
wools or silks must not be carried across 
from one part to another, but cut off as 
dloiKtiy M possible; otherwise, >vh en the 


work is mounted they will show through the 
meshes of the canvas, and greatly detract 
from the general appearance. German, or 
B^lin roooh is adapted for working all kinds 
of Berlin patterns. The manner in which it 
is skeined, or knotted, in small quantitie.s, 
renders it the most convenient, and, com- 
paratively speaking, the least expensive 
description of wool for this purpose; the 
brilliancy and variety of the shades arc also 
further recommendations in its favour. 'J'he 
wool may be split and worked on the finest 
canvas, and doubled and trebled on iiic 
coarsest. For working on canvas, a needle 
sufficiently large should be employed to form 
a passage, through wliich the wool may pass 
without dragging. Berlin wool shoulilnot 
be wound on a card, or winder, as it is par- 
tially deprived of its elasticity by pressure.. 

Books : Miss Lambad's Fructical Hints on 
Decorative Needlework ; Mrs. Wain en's Berlin 
Wool Work Inxtrurtioiijt ; Brook's Ladies Berlin 
U'orA’,* CasscH's Ladies' Work Book; Clarke's 
Work Table : Triibnn 's Baiin Wool Treatise; 
The Ladies' Companion; also the Lady’s Nem- 

patXT. 

BERRIES. — See Bii.berky, Black- 
berry, Cranberry, Gooseberry', Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry', &c. 

BEVERAGES. — See Barley Water. 
Bishop, Ego- hot. Ginger Beer, Lemon- 
ade, ruNCii, Soda Water, Wiiky', &a 

BIBLE— from Biblia, meaning 6ooAr.»— is 
the name which was given in the fifth cen- 
tury by Chrysostom to the collection of 
sixty-six writings, wliich are recognised by 
Christians as divine. To these si.xty-six are 
sometimes added about fourteen apocryphal 
writings, so that the total number amounts 
to about eighty, of which thirty-nine are in 
the Old, and tw’eiity- seven in the New' Tes- 
tament. The Old Testament was divided by 
the Jew's into tliree classes, the Law^ the 
Prophets, and the IJagiographa or JJoly Tl'n- 
tings, which last division includes more 
particularly the poetical parts. The J.(aw 
comprehends Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, and OcuU'ronoiny. The IVophets, 
Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Samuel, ivings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and tlie tw'efve 
Lesser Prophets. The Hagiographa, or Holy 
YVritin^s, are nine, namely. Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, S^ong of Songs, 
Daniel, Chronicles, Ezra with Nehemiau, 
and Esther. 

The New Testament, like the Old, is a com- 
pilation of books written by different inspired 
individuals, and put togetner in such a man- 
ner as to exhibit a regular account of the 
birtli, actions, and death of Christ, The 
historical books are the four Gospels and the 
Acts of Ute Apostles ; the doctrinal are the 
Epistles of l*aul, and some others ; and tiie 
prophets, the Book of Revelations. 

The Apocrypha consists of the following 
books ; — Fif'st and Second Esdras^ TobiU Judith^ 
the rest of the chapters of the Book of Esllter, 
the IfMdoTO of Solomon^ EcclesiasticuSt Bartudi^ 
the Song of the Three Holy Children^ the History 
of Susannah^ the Story of Bel and the Di'ogon, 
the Prayer of Manassest and the First and 
Second Book of Maccabees. The term Apo- 
crypha is Greek, signifying hidden or con^ 
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emUd, and is applied to these books by the 
icompilers of the Kiiglish bible because their 
nrifjiii Is regarded by tlierii as obscure, and 
their authenticity doubtful. 

The Bible in England originally existed in 
manuscript only. The New Testament was 
first printed in 1526, and the whole Bible in 
1637. Since that time the Bible has continued 
to be printed in all languages and all parts 
of the world; and some indication of its 
widely spread and universal operation ^yill 
be furnished by the fact that tlie British 
and Foreign Bible Society, alone, has been 
the means of distributing nearly fifty million 
copies of the Scriptures, printed in a hundred 
and seventy diflTereut tongues. 

BILBEKRIES, to imieservk.— Put the 
berries into a bottle, cork and seal it, place it 
in a kettle of cold water, and gradually let 
it boil. As soon as it boils, take it off and 
let it cool ; then take the bottles out, and 
put them away for winter use. 

BILBKRBY.— A small shrubby plant, 
frequently found in woods and upon heaths. 
There are several species of this shrub, all of 
which are worth cultivating; some for the 
sake of the fruit, and others for ornament. 



Tlie bilberry succeeds well in peat soil or 
very .sandy loam. It may be raised from 
root suckers, creeping roots, trailing rooting 
stems, or from seeds. ’I’he bilberry resembles 
the red currant, both in size and colour ; it is 
cooling mid astringent and used inedicinaliy 
and for culinary purposes. 

BILE is one of the most important .secre- 
in the animal economy ; for on its due 
strength and quatitity depends the sepa* 
ration of the aliment that supports life from 
the inert refuse, and it also furnishes the 
blood with the chyle, which may be called 
the very principle of life. At the same time 
by its stimulating properties, it promotes 
that unceasing action by which the ali* 
mentary canal is enabled to expel from the 
system tlie egesta that remains after the 
digestion of the nutrient matters received 
into the body for its support. Tlic secretion 
of bile from the refuse of blood, and the 
power It exercises over the economy of 
animal life, are remarkable and strange. The 
organs subservient to the formation of bile 
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are the liver and gall bladder ; and the fbl- 
lowiug is the mode in which the function of 
} the secretion of bile is effected lluuuiug 
from every part of the bow'cls, and the mem- 
branes that surround tliem, are innumerable 
small veins which converge into branches, 
and finally, as they approach the liver, into 
one large trunk, called thapcrUtl m«, enter- 
ing the substance of the liver ; this vessel 
immediately divides and subdivides till it 
diflu.sc8 itself in the fhicst filaments over its 
entire surface. From the minute termina- 
tions of this vein, which oarrios the darkest 
and most impure blood in the body, arise a 
set of equally small vessels called bilittvij tnbes^ 
whose office it is to secrete from the blood 
brought from the bowels, bile, which tubes 
uniting into one large vessel, called the 
?tepatic duct, convey tJie secretion to the 
elongated neck of tlie gall bladder, from 
which it pas.ses into the small intestines, 
near the junction wir.h tlic stomach. 

Tlie food luivlng been digested l)y liio 
stomach, is passed into flic small intestines 
in a soft pulpy mass called divnia. Upon this 
iligested fooil tlic bile is suddenly emitted, 
when, like the effect of rennet on milk, the 
bile separates the fooil into two parts; a 
solid mass which is tlirowm dow'ii, and a 
fluid creamy .substance called chp^', whicfi is 
immediately taken up by proper vessels, and 
carried to the heart to become blood, while 
the grosser matter is propelled along the 
intestines. Bile is of a greenish-yellow 
colour, fhick and viscid ; it has a rank heavy 
smell, and a bitter acid taste : and analysis 
shows its organic elements to consist of a 
portion of free soda, water, albumen, resin, 
picroniel, yellow matter, salts of potass ami 
soda, phosphate of lime, and oxide of iron. 

BILIOUS COMrLAINT8.-Peraon8 are 
said to be bilious, wdien bile finds its way 
from the small Intestines into tlic stomach, 
and there, mixing witli the digesting food 
and irritating the coats of the stomach, be- 
comes ab.sorbed into the blood, on which it 
acts like a species of poison, producing a 
constitutional distiubance of more or jes« 
severity. l*he symptoms that prognostloato 
this kind of malady arc Intense pains in tho 
Iioad, weight and tenderness of tlie stomach, 
nausea and sickness, fcctid breath, a bitter 
or coppery taste in tlie mouth and throat, 
a coated tongue, and a quick, sharp pulse. 
The skin is dry, tliere is considerable thirst, 
and also occasional shiveringB. 

Treatment. — ^’i'he eflect of bile on the 
stomach should be considered in the light of 
a chain of symptoms excited by tiie presence 
of some foreign or unhealthy suostaiioc; 
and the rational view of the treatment of 
such symptoms consists in expelling the 
intruding mischief as quickly as possible ; 
and, as it is ahvays better to make tJie bile 
take its natural course of exit- downwards 
— than urge it out of the system in an oppo- 
site direction, the treatment should com- 
mence by taking such aperients as will 
excite the w’hole alimentary canal, and carry 
it out of the stomach through the bowels, 
at the same time avoiding by every means 
its expulsion by vornitiiig. To carry ofl* tiie 
bile by aperients, and allay the sickness. Is, 
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In flftct, all that has to be done, for when ractcvistic. Some persons are so constituted, 
these objects are achieved, every other that the slightest exertion or chuiiue of air 
symptom will, as a natural consequetice, and food will at once cause an undue action 
subside. As the nausea and headache are of the biliary organs, creating such an abun- 
the most urgent and distressing symptoms, dant secretion of that fluid that it forces an 
they are the first to demand relief. A .small entmnee into the stomach, giving rise to 
blister, the sisse of the round of a wineufla.ss, the chain of symptoms just described. For 
should be laid on the pitot the stomach. and persons so predis}>osed, it is uscles.s to fly 
a dose of the subjoined efrervescing mixture always to medicine as a means of reli« f i 
given every half hour; taking advantage of medicine too often, by relaxing the tone ot 
the first lull in the retching to give two of the system, and weakening particular 
the aperient pills, which are to be repeated organs, only increasing the tendency to 
every six hours, till their action on the other attacks ; the better plan is to resort to 
bowels shows that the object for which they a system of diet and regimen, and by a 
were taken has been obtaitied. For females course of healthy and natural stimuUints, 
and persons of delicate constitution, one pill endeavour to brace and invigorate the di- 
Jnstead of two should be taken as a dose, gestive organs. Regularity in the hours of 
If tlie patient is in bed, bottles oi' liot water eating is the first consideration, and the 
should be kept at the feet; and as an after breakfast should be regarded as the most tin- 
corrective, tlie tonic mixture, prescribed portaut meal of the day. At this meal let the 
below, is to be taken twice n day for about a patient eat dry toast with tea, and a rasher 
week; at the same time the convalescence of bacon — for stomachs that cannot en- 
will be facilitated, and the tone of the dure butter, can take the fatte.Ht bacou 
stomach improved, if a little toasted bacon with ease and impunity, 'flic great nd- 
is eaten for breakfast, and a dry biscuit and vantage of taking bacon is, that it stimulates 
gloss of stout taken for lunch. a languid appetite, and compels the eating 

Effkbvkscino Mixtures, — Take two of a large quantitv of bread or toast ; and as 
twelve-ounce bottles, labelled No. l and bu/k is the natural stimulant of tlie stomach. 
No. 2. Fill No. 1 with water, and in itdia- too much can; hardly be taken. For lunch, 
solve 2 drachms of tartaric acid. Half fill a dry biscuit, with or without clieese, and a 
No, 2 with water, and dissolve hi it l drachm glass of the best bitter ale, or a little stout, 
of carbonnto of ammonia, or volatile salts, should follow, four hours after breakfast, ami 
and Xi drachm of carbonate of soda; then for dinner, three hours afterwards, any light 
add ioz. of syrup of orange peel, and l boiled or roasted food, beginning and con- 
draehm of laudanum ; and fill the bottle up eluding the meal with one dish, whatever 
with water. Measure into a tumbler two that may be; but carefully avoiding botli 
tablespoonfuls of No. 2, and in a wineglass, broths and pastry, or at least till the stomach, 
the same quantity of No. l ; then pour the is of sufficient strength to digest citiier 
last on the first; stir, and let the patient without flatulence. It will be better to 
drink instantly while eiferveacing. This is to avoid all vegetables, and eat only bread, 
be repeated every half hour, or as it may be with the dinner; the beverage can consist 
necessary ; should the draught be frequently either of bitter ale. or sherry and water, or 
rqjected, let the mixtures be drunk once or a little brandy and water; but when malt 
twice, separately— the acid, or No. 1, first, liquor is taken, it should be the strongest 
and the saline, or No. 2, after it, allowing and the beat ; at tlie same time the bilious 
the effervescence to take place in the person should shun soda-water, as the gas 
stomach. it contains is more apt to disorder than. 

Ai*erient Piles.— Take of the compound benefit the stomach. Where the digestion 
extract of colocyntli, 2 scruples ; blue pill, is still weak, about ten grains of soda in a. 
1 scruple; extractor hyoscyaraus, 12 grains ; wineglass of water, with a teaspoonful of 
mix well, and divide into twelve pills. Two tincture of hops, may very advantageously 
to be taken as soon as the stomach is quiet, be taken half an hour before dinner, or even 
and two every six hours till the bowels have after, if any inconvenience is felt. The 
been sufficiently relieved. evening repast should consist of dry toast. 

Tonic Mixture. — Take half a dozen or very thinly buttered crusts, which, de- 
dandelion roots, wash, and cut into chips, inanding much more raastication, ensures n 
and boil, n ith a small piece of soda, in three favourable condition fur digestion, and never 
pints oi water, slowly down to two pints, more than two small cups of tea— in fact, 
adding, about a quarter of an hour before as little liquid as possible at every meal, 
removing from the fire, one drachm of bruised BILLETING— is the quartering of sol- 

ginger, and the same of gentian-root cut diers in inns, livery stables, ale houses, and 
small ; strain the liquor, aud when cold, take victualling houses throughout the kingdom, 
a wineglassflil three times a day. In a licensed victualler's beer license is the 

Bilious complaints assume a variety of the following clause; “And all provisions 
forms, and give rise to a multiplicity of for billeting officers and soldiers m victual- 
symptoms ; but as a general rule, those ai- ling houses contained in any act for punlsh- 
ready described are the chief and most r^u- ing mutiny and desertion, and for tlie better 
lar, though circumstances and habit of b(»dy pay of the army and their quarters, are to 
may partially modify or exasperate all or par- extend and apply to the house and premises 
ticttlar ones; the severe, splitting headache, mentioned in this license.” An Act of Far- 
coated tongue, unpleasant metallic taste in liament is passed annually for the mainte- 
the mouth, sickness, and dimness of sight, nance of the regular forces, without which- 
behig, however, the most general and cha- the army would he disbanded at the expira- 
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tion ot every year. It authorizes all con- 
Btables of parishes to billet the ofllccrs and 
soldiers in tier Majesty's army, and their 
horses when ou their march, in a just and 
equal proportion, upon the keepers of all 
viotualTing houses within one mile of the 
place mentioned in the route, although some 
of such houses mav be in the adjoining 
county, and every such licensed victualler is to 
furnish them with proper accommodation; 
and if he has not room in his own house, 
then in some sufficient quarters to be pro- 
vided by him in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. If a licensed victualler shall have an 
undue proportion of soldiers billetted at his 
house, a justice, upon complaint being made, 
has power to or(fer such soldiers to be re- 
moved ; and if he has horses billetted upon 
him, and has no stables, two justices may 
order him to pay a proper allowance to the 
person furnishing the requisite accommoda- 
tion. He is bound to furnish a soldier bil- 
lettcd upon him for every day on the march, 
and for a period not exceeding two days 
when halted at an intermediate place ; aud 
for the day of the arrival at the place of ilual 
destination one hot meal in each day, to 
consist ol' one pound and a quarter of meat 
revious to being dressed, one pound of 
read, one potmd of potatoes, or other vege- 
tables, and two pints of small beer, also 
vin^ar, salt, and pei)per, for which he is to 
be paid tenpence a day, and except when on 
the march and entitled to the hot meal, he 
must furnish such soldier with candles, 
vinegar, and salt, and allow liim the use of 
fire, and the necessary utensils for dressing 
and eating his meat, I'or which he is to be 
paid one nallpenny a day, and for hay and 
straw for each horse ninepence a day. The 
paymaster of the regiment must every four 
days (if they shall remaiu so long), settle the 
just demands of all persons upon whom 
officers and soldiers are billetted. Her Ma- 
jesty’s footguards may be billetted within 
the City and Liberties of Westminster, and 
places adjacent (except the City of London). 
No officer or soldier may be billetted in 
England in any private house, or upon per- 
sons who kee^ taverns only, being vintners 
of the City of London, admitted to the free- 
dom of the Vintners Company in right of 
patrimony or apprenticeship. 

BILLIAUDS.—A game played upon a 
table with balls propelled by a long round 
stick, termed a cue, and occasionally assisted 
in long or difficult strokes by a jigger or 
rest In learning this game the first thing 
to be attended to is the ISt'uige, or sup];>ort 



upon which the cue is to act. This is formed 
by the left hand of the player being placed 
firmly upon the table, at a distance of from 
six to nine inches from the ball that is to be 
Btrnck, and drawn up until the hand rests 
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only on the wrist and the points of the 
fingers ; tlws latter being bent up to such an 
ansle as to leave the palm considerably 
hollowed, at the same time that the thumb 
is elevated above the level of the knuckles, 
so as to form a furrow between it and the 
forefinger for the cue to slide in. 'I'lie next 
matter of importance is to liHiidle and adapt 
the cue in such a manner ns to render it 
perfectly free and easy in its motion. This 
consists 111 grasping it, about four or five 
inches from tlie broad extremity with tile 
right hand, witli sufficient force to enable 
the striker to use an adequate Htrenglli in 
his stroke, and yet free enough to allow of* a 
considerable extent of motion. The bridge 
being made and the cue adapted, the next 
point to be attained \6 how to x(i Ue the opponinrt 
ball in a full, fair, and even luuiiner. I’o 
accomplish thi.s, the point of the one (wiiich 
shoiila be rubbed over witii a little chalk) 
ought, ill the first place, to be made accu- 
rately to approach tiio centre of tlie ball. 
Tlie cue shoual then be drawn four or more 
inches backwards, according to tiie strength 
reepured, slightly depressed towards the 
clo(.h, then gradually elevat<*d till perfectly 
horizontal, and lastly forced against the 
ball, so as to drive it onwards, witli more or 
less velocity, as occasion may require. The 
stroke sliould be made freely from the 
shoulder, aixl nut in a cramped manner 
from flic eli>ow, and tiie arm slioulil be 
parallel to the siile, not at an angle. Before 
making the stroke the learner should not 
only know wliere tlie balls will strike, but 
he should einlcavour to calculate wliero tliey 
will be left In order to accornplisli curtain 
strokes the posit ion of tiie cue must be 
regulated accordingly, as seen in the en- 
gravings. 

Attention to various circumstances is 
iiccessarj', in order to play the game, of 
billiards with delicacy and conectuess ; 
namely, the particular modification of the 
action of the instrument, with which the 
impulse is given to the ball, tlie proper 
regulation of the eye of tlie striker, the 
position he assumes in striking, and the 
mode in 'which be accommodates the instru- 
ment to his hand; the jirecise point of the 
distant or object bull, or of the cushion 
which is made to receive the stroke; and 
lastly, the degree of strength nece.s.sary to be 
employed in order to obtain the desired 
end. The accuracy of every stroke will very 
materially depend upon the proper rcgu«a» 
tion of the eye of the striker; and this 
requires a great degree of nicety. There 
are two objects to be attentively regarded 
nearly in tlie .same instant; namely, the cue 
ball, or that to be struck with the instru- 
ment, and the object bait, or that to be 
struck at, in order to effect the de.«ired 
hazard or canon. The position of the oi;ject 
ball should first be attentively markea, the 
cue is then to be adapted to the bndge 
formed by the hand, as before directed, 
and upon this the eye should be sullered 
to rest until the moment of striking • pre- 
vious to the act of which it should be again 
carried to tlie object ball, and remain in- 
tently fixed on it until the stroke is com* 
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picted. posUim in which the itrUcer 
while in the act of piayinpf, is also of essen- 
tial importance; he should stand tirmlyon 
the right leg with the left slightly in advance 
and a little bent, the body nearly erect, or 






rosiTioN or cue roR jumping the ball. 



PKIIPENDICUEAR POSITION OP THE CUE 
rOR A TWIST WHEN ONE HALL IS 
NEAR ANOTHER. 

not more inclined Ibrward than may be 
necessary for the left hand to rest with ease 
upon the table. This position should be 
steadily preserved until the stroke has been 
completed, and the arm be the only part 


moved during the act of striking. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid by the 
novice to wiiat are termed the angles of the 
tabk^ or, in other words, the course which 
tlie balls describe by reverberation trom 
the elastic cushion. A little practice witli 
a single ball will soon bring the student 
into acquaintance witli these principles. A 
very good pian to proceai upon is to make 
a chalk spot on tiie side or top cusliioii, 
and strike at it repeatedly with various 
degrees of streugtii, first from one and 
then from tlie other side of tlie angle. In 
this way llie tnitli of tlie stroke will be 
fu'ovod, and it will soon be discovered how 
the dilierent strengths and sides given to 
the ball affect the angles produced. Two 
or thnn; hours’ jiractice in tliis way will be 
sufllcioiit to acquire the requisite know- 
ledge. Then take two other balls, the white 
and red, and, placing them in tlie line of 
the angles observed, endeavour to produce 
the various canons tiiat lit* within those 
angles. As soon as yon have acquired a 
little intimacy with tlie more common 
canons, you cun increase or tlccrease the 
distance between the halls, and so vary 
the practice in an infinity of ways. After 
tlie learner has inusftM’cd the angles of the 
table, his next preparatory step should be 
to make himself master of the several 
common winning and losing hazards. For 
this purpose he will find it expedient to 
begin with the xewning^ which may be con- 
sidered as a key to liilliards, ooncrally sjieak- 
ing, for whoever can make a srood winning 
hazard will find little ditliculty in efl'ectmg 
every other which the table may present 
to him. The full or (straiglit) winning 
hazard should first be practised; beginning 
by placing tlie two balls near to each other, 
precisely in a. line, and in the direction of 
a pocket, and upon that pr(*ci«e point direct- 
ing the stroke of the ball. Alter a little 
practice has enabled him to strike this with 
ease at a short distance, he is to remove the 
halls farther asunder, and in the end make 
the extent of his stroke the whole length 
of the table. The learner should then pro- 
ceed to practise the other winning hazard**, 
namely, (lie tliree quarter bail, half ball, 
third ball, quarter bail, and eighth ball. 
Losing hazax'tis must occur more or less fre- 
quently in every game; and after the dif- 
ferent degrees of strength and fulness re- 
quisite lor each stroke have been once 
acquired, they are, of all otlier hazards, 
the most easily played, requiring only a 
little practice and attention to enable the 
striker in every instance to ensure success. 

! It must be borne in mind, witli respect t<» 
losing hazards, that the farther the pocket 
In w'hich tlie hazard is to be made, and the 
two balls recede from the parallel, the more 
full and strong will it be necessary to strike; 
and, on tlie contrary, the nearer they ap- 
proach to the straiglit line, ;he more tiueand 
softly must they be played, 

I'here are several games of billiards, but 
that known as the winning and losing 
carambole game is the established and re- 
cognised one in England. This game is 
played with three balls, white, spot white. 
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and red ; and the following are the principal 
rule-s. 1. On commencing the game the red 
is placed on the spot, and the players string 
from the baulk circle. The ball that stops 
nearest to the cushion wins the lead, and 
gives the choice of balls. 2. 'J'he usual 
game is fitty up; but it may be played 
at auy greater or less number of points. 
3. A miss must in all cases be pluyi^ with 
the point of the cue. 4. Jn reckoning the 
points a white winning or losing hazard 
Hcores two; a red winning or losing hazard 
three; a miss one; a coup three; pocketing 
the two white balls four ; pocketing a white 
and a red ball five; a white hazard and 
canon four; a red hazard and canon 
tive; pocketing your own and the red ball 
six; your own, the white, and a canon, 
when the white is lirst struck, six; your 
own, the white, and a canon oil* the red, 
seven; the red, yonr own and a canon; 
nil the balls, when the white is first struck, 
seven ; all the balls, when the red is first 
.struck, eight; ail the balls and a canon, 
when tlic white is lirst struck, nine; and 
when the red is first struck, ten. 6. No 
ball must be struck till it has done rolling. 
6. All strokes are fair with the point of the 
cue. In pushing strokes, if your cue leaves 
the ball and touches it again, it is a foul 
stroke. 1. When your own ball touches 
the object ball you cannot score ; you there- 
fore run into a pocket or (;anon, when the 
red is again placed on the si)()t, and the 
next player goes on from baulk, your ball 
being in hand. The object bull and the red 
touching are nlayable. 8. Foul strokes arc 
made in the ibllowing ways 'Touching a 
ball when rolling; moving a ball when in 
the act of striking; playing with the wrong 
ball, or when the red is off the table, or 
with both feet off the ground; touching 
both balls with the cue ; wilfully knocking 
a ball off the table ; when in hand, playing 
at a ball in baulk; blowing upon a ball; 
shaking the table or floor; touching any 
other ball tlian your own with hand or cue, 
or wilfully altering its course. Exceptions . — 
Accidentally touching a ball when taking 
•aim; knockiug a ball off the table by acci- 
dent or through fault of the table; w'hen 
with a wrong ball, when told it is your own 
by the marker or your adversary ; if im- 
peded in your stroke by the playei’, marker, 
or bystander. 9. Penalties lor foul strokes 
arc taken by the striker losing his stroke; 
by the non-striker calling a foul stroke, and 
breaking the balls ; or the non-striker may 
let the balls remain, or compel the striker 
to remake the stroke. In the case of a 
changed ball, the non-striker may cither 
have the balls changed again, so that each 
player has his own ball ; or he may insist on 
tlie game going on as the balls then stand, 
the striker losing any score he has made 
with the last stroke ; or he may play with 
which ball he pleases ; or he may claim for 
foul, and insist on the striker breaking the 
balls. If, however, the change of balls 
be not discovered before a second stroke 
has been made, the game must go on as the 
tolls then stand, and any so we made must 
be counted, la. A line bull cannot be played 
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at. 11. Knocking the object ball off the 
table does not score ; forcing your own toll 
off the table, after having struck another, 
involves no penalty; knocking your own 
ball off the table, without striking another, 
is a coup, and scores three against you. 12. 
The player who throws up his cue, or refuses 
to play, loses the game. 13. All disputes to 
be decided by the marker, and, in case he is 
unable to decide, by the majority of the 
company. 14. If a ball be acciilcntally 
moved, it must be replaced as nearly as 
possible. The following items of caution 
and advice arc also worthy of attention : — 
Be attentive to your game, and lose no Ihir 
opportunity of scoring. Do not stand over 
the pocket or ball your adversary i.s playing 
at, nor put your hand or cue near the iiocket 
a ball is likely to run into, pretending to 
guide it, neither incliilge in boasting or foiid 
talking; or make wry faces wlieu taking 
aim; these antics, with many others, are 
c.xcessively vulgar and ungeutlcmanly. Do 
not canon from a white ball, unless the 
.stroke be nearly certain, us your own i» 
likely to bo lelt in danger. Do not pocket 
your adversary, except the red be in baulk, 
or a two-stroke ends the game; as, besides 
leaving only one ball to play at, it is not 
considered the high game. When the white 
is safe under the cushion, it is not good 
policy to disturb It. Never strike the balls 
at random, but always have some direct 
object in view ; many points are lost from 
inconsiderate play ; while, on the contrary, 
many an inferior player wins a game by 
sheer force of careful play. If there bo 
really no score on the bulls, then play for 
safety, by leaving your own and the red 
as far apart ns possible, or giving a miss; 
when your adversary’s ball is off the table 
play for baulk rather than risk a doubilhl 
stroke ; when near the end of the game do 
not disturb the red, if it be safe, without 
there is a good chance to score off it. Do 
not vary your strength, or play high or low, 
without there be an obvious neces.sity lor so 
doing. When under a cushion, and your 
adversary and the red be safe, it is better 
to give a miss than to risk an unlikely 
str^c. Never play the losing hazard at 
the white in baulk, when the red is also 
in baulk, without you are certain of bringing 
the white out ; nothing tends to the success 
of a game so much as a carefUl consideration 
of the ultimate position of the balls after the 
stroke. In playing the red winning hazard 
use sufficient strength to bring it away from 
the cushion, so as to leave another stroke off 
it ; on the contrary, it is generally best so to 
play the white winning hazard as to leave it 
under the cushion alter your stroke. Do 
not attempt canons round the table without 
careful consideration as to the strength of 
your stroke and the angles of tlie table. And, 
lastly, never forget that common strokes 
with careful play stand a better chance 
than the most brilliant hazards without it. 
Books ; Captain Crawler's JHUiards^ Us Theory 
and Practice; Bohn^s Handbook of Games; Kent 
field: s BiUiards Explained; Mingmd^e TreatUe; 
Hoy's Betence ; Mardm's Treatise; Handbook of 
Billiards, 
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BILL OF COSTS-is a bill of fees, charges, 
and dlsbursemeuts for business done by 
an attorney or solicitor. To prevent the 
possibility of an overcharge against a client, 
an attorney is obliged to send by post, or 
leave for him at his counting-house or 
dwelling-house, a detailed statement of the 
particulars of the business done for him, 
with dates and items. This is called the 
attorney’s bill of costs, and must be either 
subscribed by himself, or be accompanied by 
letter so subscribed, one montlt at least mn- 
less the party to be charged therewith is 
about to quit England) befbre he can 
maintain an action tor the recovery thereof; 
to enable the party to tax the same before 
the proper otticer, called the taxing master 
of the court to which he belongs ; but if the 
parly slmll not make an application for an 
order to tax such bill oi costs until after 
the expiration of one month, then the 
Judge may impose terms upon him— that 
Is to say, tliat he do pay the amount of the 
bill into court to abide the event of the 
taxation. 

No order can be made to tax an attorney’s 
bill of costs after a verdict has been ob- 
tained in an action for the recovery of it, 
nor after the expiration of twelve months 
alter such bill shall have been delivered, 
except under very special circumstances, 
such as fraud or very gross overcharge. In 
the absence of fraud or misconduct, no bill 
of costs which has been paid will be referred 
for taxation unless it appears that it has 
been paid under pressure, and the bill con- 
tains overcharges also. The costs of taxing 
an attorney’s bill of costs frequently amount 
to a large sum ; it is therefore provided that 
where less tiian onc-slxtli part of an attor- 
ney’s bill of costs is disallowed, the party 
chargeable therewith shall pay the costs of 
taxation, but where more than one-sixth is 
disallowed, the attorney himself shall pay 
the costs of taxation. 

BILL OF EXCHANGE — A writing on 
paper previously stamped, whereby one 
party, who is called the drawer, requires 
anotner party, who is called the acceptor, at , 
n certain future day, to pay to his order or | 
bearer a gum of money named in the bill, j 
and such bill becomes negotiable by the j 
drawer writing his name on the back j 
(whereby he becomes indorser as w*cll as 
drawer), and may be afterwards transferred | 
by delivery only, but it is usual in practice to j 
require the party passing it to indorse it, 
whereby he reuaevs himself liable to pay 
it when it becomes due; and every new 
indorser is, in eflect, a fresh drawer of the 
bUI. The holder givinjy time to the acceptor, 
‘^tliout tlie consent ol' the other parties, dis- 
charges them tVora their liability upon the 
bill. It is always presumed to have been 
given, for a valuable consideration. Any 
person havhig ability to contract may be a 
party to a bill of excliangc. It mav be 
dated on a Sunday, and if undated, it dates 
from the day it was made, and the date may 
be inferred fVom circumstances. Any at- 
tempt to evade the SUmp Laws in the 
making a bill, renders the party liable to a 
penalty of £100, and the bill itself is 


incapable of being used as evidence of a debt 
between the parties. Tlie amount of the 
stamp is not increased by interest, though 
reserved iVom a day prior to the date of the 
note. It must be for the payment of money 
alone; an order to pay ‘'in ca.sh or Bank oi 
England notes” is insuifcient; and if thert; 
is a difference in the amount b:*twcen the 
words and figures, the words must be at- 
tended to. If the name of any person is in- 
serted without the words “or bearer,” or “or 
order,” it will not be be transferable; if to 
bearer, it may be transferred by mere deli- 
very; if to order, it will require indorsement. 
If no time for payment is mentioned, it is 
payable on deniana. If payable at a certain 
time after sight, it must be presented, that 
such time may begin to run. If payable at 
an uncertain time, or out of an uncertain 
fund, or to an uncertain person (as to the 
.secretary “for the time being of a com- 
pany ”), it is no bill or note, and i.s not nego- 
tiable ; but if it be made payable at ever so 
distant a day, yet if it be a day that must 
come, it is no objection. An indorsement 
cannot be foi* a portion of the amount of a 
bill, unless it be for the residue remaining 
unpaid. An indorsement rendering it pay- 
able on certain conditions will deprive it of 
thecharacter of negotiability, but an indorse- 
ment merely referring to an agreement bus 
nut such an efibet. All negotiable bills or note.s 
made in England for less than twenty shil- 
lings are void, and if any person negotiates 
one upon which a less sum than twenty 
shillings remains due, he is liable to a penalty 
not exceeding £2o nor less than £5, recover- 
able before a justice of the peace f’or twenty 
days after the offence is committed. Bills 
or. notes for more than twenty shill ing.s 
or less than five pounds (except drains by a 
man on his banker) are also void, unless 
they specify the name and abode of the 
payee, are attested by one subscribing wit- 
ness, bear date at or before the time of issue, 
and are made payable within twenty-one 
days after date, out not to bearer on demand, 
and they are not negotiable after the time of 
payment. The utterer of a note not comply- 
ing with the above requisition is liable to a 
penalty of £20. In case of an action upon a 
lost bfil of exchange, the Judge may order 
the plaintiff to give an indemnity against the 
claims of any other person. A bill or note 
becoming due on a day appointed by pro- 
clamation for fast or thaniksgiving, or any 
public holiday, is payable on the day pre- 
ceding. A summary remedy has lately been 
passm by the Legislature for the recovery 
of money due upon a bill of exchange where 
the action is commenced within six mouths 
after the bill becomes due. 

Foreign bills are drawn in sets, at so many 
days or months after sight ; and these bills 
must be dated when accepted, as the term 
of payment commences from the date of ac- 
ceptance. -4 set of exchange consists of* two 
or three bills all drawn at the same time, 
and of the same tenor and date, to be trans- 
mitted by different conveyances or posts ; 
and when any one comes to hand, ana is nc- 
o^ted or paid, the others are null and void. 
When a bill is presented for acceptance in 
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fiondon, it in pi:enera));il^ leit till next clay, 
«nd if acceptance be retttaed, it is gfiven to a 
Notary rubllc, and noted for non-acceptance. 
If an accepted bill be refVtaed payment, it is 
noted or protested accordingly, and returned 
to the drawer, by wliich he or any of the 
indorsers are liable to pay the bill witli all 
costs ; but if the holder made any unneces- 
sary delay in returning it, he can sue the 
acceptor only. I nland bills must not be kept 
longer than fourteen days ; and foreign bills 
should be returned, with the protest, in course 
of post, or at latest wi thin three posts. After 
a bill has been protested for non-payment, it 
is sometimes accepted by a third party, to save 
the credit of the drawer or of an indorser, 
and sucii an acceptance is termed an accep- 
tance supra protest. If the party on whom 
a bill is drawn have doubts about the 
drawer, he may protest it, and afterwards 
accept it for the honour of one of the in- 
dorsers. In this case the protest must be 
sent without delay to tlie indorser for whose 
honour it was accepted. When a bill is 
drawn at so many months, calendar months 
are understood. Tliree days grace arc al- 
lowed on all bills payable in Great Britain 
and Ireland, except on bills payable at sight, 
which must be paid or protested when first 
presented. No bill is valid unless written 
upon stamped paper, of such value as is re- 
quired by law ; a stamp of less value affects 
its validity, but one of hiijher value will not. 
An erasure in tlie date, term, or sum of a 
bill, unless by the consent ot the parties and 
authenticated by their initials, completely 
destroys the validity of it. Although the 
words “value received” are essential for 
obtaining the benefit of the statute, giving 
interest, damages, and costs, yet tlie want of 
them does not otherwise affect the bill. In 
writing out a bill the stamp should be com- 
ipletely written through, the sum expressed 
In words as well as figures, and no space 
left either at the beglnniugor the end or the 
lines ; serious consequences have resulted to 
the acceptor from inattention to these 
things.— see Acckptance, Acceptor, Dis- 
iiONOUR, Drawer, Indorser, I^omis- 
«ORy Note. 


BILL OF FARE.— At large dinner 
parties, where there are several courses, it 
is well to have the bill of fare neatly inscribed 
upon small tablets, and distributed about 
the table, that the diners may regulate their 
appetite and determine their choice accord- 
ingly.— See Dinner. 

BILL OF LADING.— When a merchant 
puts sundry goods on board a ship, the 
owner or master of the ship gives a written 
receipt Ibr them, whereby lie acknowledges 
the receipt of the goods on board, and con- 
tracts to carry them on the voyage, and 
delivi^r them to the consignee in good order, 
upon the consignee paying b'eight for the 
•sarriage. This receipt is termed a bill of 
lading. It should be made out in three 
parts: one, after signature, to be remitted 
oy post to the consignee ; the second on a 
stamp to remain with the shipper of the 
goods; and a third for the master of the 
vessel. Bills of Jading are transferable or 
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negotiable by the custom of merchants, so 
as to vest the property in the goods in the 
assignee by mere delivery, without any in- 
dorsement, and such transfer will be good 
against all the world except an indorsee of a 
bill of lading for a valuable consideration. 
The delivery of a cargo to a shipowner, like 
goods to a carrier, vests them In the person 
to wliom they are to be conveyed. 

BILL OF SALE. -A deed by which the 
ownership or property in household furni- 
ture, or oilier personal chattels, is transferred 
from one person to another. It may either 
be an absolute sale or by way of mortgage; 
that is to say, the party selling may lie at 
liberty to buy them back again. A bill of 
sale is looked Ujpon with great suspicion of 
fraud, as it enables persons to keep up the 
appearance of good circumstances and the 
possession of property after they have exe- 
cuted a bill of sale. A sale for good consider- 
ation IB not void merely because it is made 
w'ith the intentiou to defeat an expected ex- 
ecution ; but if the writ were in the hands of 
the sherifl’ before the bill of sale was executed 
the bill of sale would be void, or if It were 
xmAa fraudulently for the purpose of delaying, 
hindering, or defrauding creditors, it would 
be void as against them. It is valid as to 
marriage settlement, under which the party 
takes an interest for Hie ; or if the sale be 
notorious, as by a sherifl', undei* an execution, 
or by public auction. 

BINDING.— Various kinds of needlework 
liave binding set on them in preference to 
hemming, or stitching. Flannel is generally 
bound with tape or sarsanet ribbon. I'he 
bindinjg is so put on as to show but little 
over the edge on the right side, where it is 
hemmed down neatly ; on the other side it 
is run on with small stitches. In putting on 
binding care should also be taken to work 
the whole uniformly, or if there is any irre- 
gularity, it will pucker and.curl up, and have 
a very awkward appearance. 

BIOGRAPHY.— A term formed from the 
Greek {bios) “life” and {graphs) “ writing.” It 
is that department of literature which treats 
of the actions and fortunes of individuals. 
Various collections of individual lives within 
one compass have been from time to time 
published under the title of “Biographical 
Dictionaries.” ITie first of these in the 
English language, was published in ll vols. 
8VO in 1762, as the “ English General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary;” this work has ap- 
peared in successive editions, being gra- 
dually enlarged in its progress, and the 
latest edition was published in 32 vols. 8vo 
in 1817, under the name of “Chalmers* 
Biographical Dictionary.” A second work 
consists of 10 vols. 4to, begun in 1790, and 
finished in 1 k 16, entitled the “General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary.” The most modern 
biographical work is “ Rose's Dictionary,” 
in 12 vols. 8vo, published in 1867. Of the 
smaller works of this description, tliat by 
Gorton, in 2 vols. 8vo, is tne best 'ITie 
following list also comprises a number of 
miscellaneous works of tliis kind : — 
Biogre^phy and Hvstory; Anderson* s BiogftaphM 
for the Young; Dod*s Annual Biography; 
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Iie(finning» of Biography; F><rr''» Bible Bio^ 
graphy; Cyclopoedia of Bible Biogi-aphy; Mrs. 
Chifife Biography of Good Wives; Mrs. Sigourney's 
fUography of the Great and Good ; Lodge's Driitsh 
Bi^raphy; Maunder' s Select British Biography; 
SmUh's Dictionary of Classical Biography; AM- 
colme's Curiosities of Biography ; Rich's Cyclopoedia 
of Biography; Allison's Guide to English Bio- 
graphy; Taylor's European Biograj>hy; 
drick's Biography for Young Ladies; Parker's 
Readings in Biogi'aphy. Among the works de- 
voted to the Biography of Individuals, the most 
interesting are Boswell's Life of Dr. .Tvhnson; 
Southey's Life of Lord. Nelson; Lockhart's Life of 
Sir Walter Scott ; Margaret Roper's Life of Sir 
Tfiomts Mote. 

lilOSCOrE.— A term compoacd of two 
Greek wonla --/iioa, life, and Skopeo, I observe 
«r survey, 'i'he bioscope, n» sns'^e.sted by 
Granville Penn, consisted of a dial or scale 
marked in such a mariuer as to indicate the 

f general mensure and pro^^ress of liumun 
ife. This dial, comprising seven-cightlis of 
a circle, was divided into seventy dcfirees, 
answering' to the allotted nniriber of the 
years of human life. Tlie seven decimal j 
divisions ol‘ the scale, representing the seven | 
decimal divisions of life, were characterized 
by certain (pialities belonging properly to 
some part of each of tho.se seven aivisions 
orperiod.s, in their order or progress, thus:— 
J, Childhood; 2, Youth; 3, Afanltoodi 4, Vigour; 
5, Maturity; 6, Decline; 7, Decay, llie space 
between the two extremities of the scale 
was marked by Eternity. Lastly, a moveable 
index or hand was affixed, which might 
be directed to any deg ree marked upon the 
scale. Tile aspect of this alone presented 
to a mind capable of any serious reflection, 
tended to awaken new and unexpected sen- 
sations. But when from this general survey 
the index was directed to tliut particular 
degree upon the scale answering to the 
actual year of a person’s own age, a new 
and livelier interest was calculated to be 
awakened. The bioscope was divided into 
tflro parts, answering to the time pastand the 
time future of ife which parts are always 
varying their proportions, because they are 
only divided by the moveable and constantly 
advancing index ; whilst the moveabie index 
itself represents tliat constantly fleeting 
impression wliich we call nom'. In wliich 
alone consists the time that can properly be 
called present. 

With the same general object in view, but 
npon a more concentrated plan, a diagr.nm 
illustrative of the proper division and distri- 
bution of time, is shown in the accompanying 
engraving. 

The circle represents a day of twenty- 
ibur hours ; one third of which, or eight 
hours, is allotted to represent night and 
sleep ; leaving sixteen hours for the duties 
of life, and for food and relaxation. 
The diagram Is divided into four equal sec- 
tions of three hours each, each hour being 
Slumbered in accordance with the arrange- 
ments and divisions of the day. The four 
hours that are devoted in the diagram to 
“ food” must not be understood to be wholly 
ocoupied with eating and drinking, but by 
the pursuit of food for the mind, as well as 


for the body. The advantage of this diagram 
is that, from its simplicity, it Is always as it 
were present to the eye. and as it represents 
a day. those who adopt it should determine 
what they will do through the day, and 
ansoeinte each duty resolved upon with one gf the 
numbered sections hohen therefore the mindreverts 
to the diagram, and to any particular number 
thereon, a person is at once reminded of the duty 
he has resolved upon to perform. 



This diagram, though exceedingly simple, 
is capable of a very varied application. For 
instance: -Suppose it is resolved to pass the 
hoiir.s 1 , 2, ,'J. ill a uniform business upplic.a- 
tlon, it will be rerneni bored that during those 
hours there is nothing on the diagram but 
business ; the w'hole and sole attention is, 
therefore, naturally apjilied to the one juir- 
suit, and will not be diverted therelroin by 
a number of unsettled resolutions. Theii 
follow^s an hour’s relaxation, during which' 
food is to he taken, with perliaps lialf uii' 
hour's reading. With this section of the 
diagram-, a person could scarcely fail to- 
identify tlie book he might be in the course 
of reading at the time, and when that hour 
arrives, the mental perception of the diagram 
would as reaxlily remind a person or the 
book, as of the Ibod or rest he is about to take. 
Supposing, during the next Iiours, num- 
bered 4, 6 , and C, a person had a series of 
duties to perform, lie would identily them 
with those particular hours or numbers 
thus:— 4. Call at A— B— ’s and purchase 
for stock.— I’oint out error in pre- 
vious account.— Onto Fenning’s Wharf, and 
ascertain the cause of delay in delivery of 
good.s. The mere words “A— B— ’s,’* 
“error,” and “Fenning’s,” associated with 
that section, would he a sufficient reminder 
of the matters to be attended to within that 
time. The same method may be applied to 
any hour and every hour throughout theday. 
As although a person may write down 
upon a memorandum-book the things he 
has to do, and refer to that, he lia.s not the 
assistance, in that case, of a perfect Dia- 
gram OF THE Dav being before him, re- 
minding him of all his duties, and warning 
him of the waning hours. Such a diagram, 
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'^iijirravcd upon the mind, and frequently re- 
ferred to, exercises a strong moral intluen<»y | 
Avliich no memoranda, even tiiough aided by I 
frequent references to a watch, would supply. | 
At night, when the hour arrives to review | 
the duties and actions of the day, reference ! 
to the diagram will at once bring before the 
mind what has been done, what omitted, and < 
will present at the proper time an efl'ective : 
impression of a day well spent, or, a day 
partially loAt. The stimulus afforded to the 
mind by the constant action of this mental 
monitor will have the certain effect of ex- 
cluding those idle and unprofitable thoughts 
which constantly press around us when 
our ideas are undisciplined, and to the 
relaxing effects of which we may attribute 
the loss, for any useful and ennobling pur- 
poses, of the better half of our time. 

The diiu^ram need not be adopted exactly 
as represented in the engraving, but may be 
framed upon that principle adapted to a 
person’s peculiar pursuits. It will be very 
easy to draw a circle, and to divide it into 
certain sections, numbering those sections 
according to the hours of the day, as may be 
most suitable. After looking upon that 
diagram a few times, it will become im- 
pressed upon the memory, and friiquent 
reference to it, mentally, will make th: per- 
ception of it quite as tangible as refeveu ‘e to 
the drawing itself. Book: Li/e Doubled by 
ihe Economy of Time. 

BlROl-I.— Of this tree there are several 
fipecies, but that best known and most com- 
monly cultivated is the common birch. It 
will grow in any soil, and thrive up\.>n land 
where other timbers fail. The birch is pro- 
pagated by seed, which arc easily taken from 
bearing trees, by cutting the branches in 
August, before they arc quite ripe. The seed 
may be threshed out like corn, us soon as the 
branches dry a little; they should then be 
kept in dry cool sand until they are sown, 
eitner in the autumn or spring. A great 
•deal of care and attention is required in 
rearing the birch from seed; they must be 
sown in the shade, and covered very lightly 
with soil made as fine a.s pos.sibI(^ and 
watered according to the wetness or dryness 
of the season. Tlie planting out of tins tree 
is performed in the same manner as in the 
iisn. If planted for underwood it should be 
felled before March, to prevent its bleeding. 
The tree bears removing witli safety alter it 
has attained the height of six or seven feet; 
and is ready to plash as hedges in four 
years after planting. Birch timber is used 
for a varie^ of purposes, more especially for 
the manufacture of casks, tubs, barrels, 
lioops, &C. It is also used fur turners'- 
ware, agricultural implements, and carriage- 
wheels. The shoots are converted into 
brooms and hurdles. 

BIRCH WINE.— The season for pro- 
curing the liquor from the birch tree is in 
tlie beginning of March, wliile the sap is 
rising, and befbre the leaves shoot out ; for 
where the sap has come forward and the 
leaves appear, the juice, by being lonjg ab- 
sorbed by the bark, grows thick nm di.s- 
coloured. ITie method of procuring juice is 
by boring botes in the middle of the tree and 
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inserting fbssets, which are made fVom the 
branches of the elder, the pith being taken 
out. Tlie tree, if large, may be tapped in tbfir 
or five places at one time, and by that means 
save from a number of trees several gallons 
every day ; if sufficient juice is not drawn 
off in one day, the bottles into which it drops 
must be corked close and scaled until the 
next occasion of drawing off. To prepare 
the wine, put to every gallon of liquor four 
pounds or sugar and the peel of a lemon, 
boil it as long as any scum arises, skimming 
all the time ; then put it into a clean tub, 
and when it is nearly cold set it to work 
witli yeast, spread upon a crust; let it stand 
for five or six days, stirring it often ; then 
take a cask of a suitable size, set light to a 
large match dipped in brimstone, and throw 
it into the cask, stop it close until the match 
is extinguished, turn the wine, lay the bung 
on lightly till it has finished working; stop 
it close, keep it three months, and then bottle 
off. 

BIRD CAOK. See Avtahy. 

BIRD-CATCH ING.-TTicre arc many ex- 
cellcnt and ingenious methods invented for 
bird-catching, the greater part of which are 
practised by day, but a few require the as- 
sistance of night. Among tlic latter the 
principal are by bat-lbwling, and by the use 
of a species of net called a trammel net. The 
nel uneJ /«»r bat-fouiling should be made of the 
strongest ami finest 
twine, and is to be ex- 
tended between two 

? o1es of ten feet long. 

he person wlio takes 
the nianagemcntof the 
net keeps it extended 
opposite the hedge in 
which the birds are 
supposed to be, by 
stretchingout bis arms 
to the utmost. Ano- 
ther of the party car- 
ries a lantern, which 
by means of a pole he 
holds up at a sliort 
distance behind the 
centre of the net. One 
or two others place 
theniselve.M on t he op 
posite Hide of th 
hedge, and by beating 
it with sticks disturb 
the birds ; they, being 
alarmtHl, fly towards 
the light, but arc inter- 
cepted in their flight 
by thenei , which i s im- 
meiliately folded up- 
on them. Fifteen or 
twenty small birds, 
such as sparrows, lin- 
nets, goidiinches, &c., are not imlrcqucntily 
caught in this way by a single fold. This 
sport cannot be followed with much successv 
excimt when the nights are very dark, nor 
until very late in tlie autumn, when the 
trees having lost their leaves, the birds are 
driven for shelter to the hedges. Trunmet 
netf are generally between thirty and I’orty 
. yards long, and above five or six wide, and 
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ft light pole of the same length as the widtli 
OJihe net is Axed to each end hi order to 
keep it extended. The net is then drawn by 
two men over the stubble, heaths, &o., the 
bottom being sutfered to drag lightly on the 
ground; this rouses the birds and causes 
them to ilutter up against the net, which 
motion being felt by the men, the net is im- 
mediately dropped and the birds are secured 
This is the most destructive method of catch- 
ing birds, and one which is seldom adopted, 
except by poachers, as it not only takes 
larks, fieldfare, &c., but also all other birds 
that roost on the ground, such ns snipes, 
woodcocks, quails, partridges, and groiiHC, 
the two last of which are taken in great 
numbers by poachers, during the months of 
August and September. Sometimes a setter 
IS used with a very small lantern fixed to its 
neck, by which means instead of dragging 
the whole field, the poachers are enabled to 
walk directly to the spot wliere the birds lie, 
and then by drawing the centre of the net 
over the dog’s back, and dropping it a few 
yards before him, they often take the whole 
covey. 

In the day-time birds are taken principally 
by means of nets, springes, trajis anti bird- 
lime. The method adopted in the suburbs of 
ivondou is most ingenious. The nets used 
are generally twclvt? yards and a lialf long, 
and two yards oiicl a half wide. The bird- 
catcher provides himself with call-birds, 
usually consisting of five or six linnets, two 
goldfinches, two greenfinches, a woodlark, 
d mlpole, a yelU>w^-hammer, titlark, and 
perhaps a bullfinch. 'J'liese arc placed at 
.short distances from the nets in little 
cages, lie has besides what are colled 
ttur-blrds, which are placed within the nets 
and are raksed uptiu a moveable perch, 
Avhicli the bird-catcher can raise at plea- 
sure by means of a long string fastened 
to it, and gently lot domi at the time the 
wild bird approaches. The flur- birds gene- 
rally consist of a linnet, a goldfinch, and a 
greenfinch, secured to t lie flur by a con- 
trivance called a brace, whicli secure.s the 
birds without doing any injury to their 
plumage. When the bir<i-catch(!r has laid 
his nets, he dispose.^ of his call- birds at pro- 
per intervals. The imstant that the wild 
birds are perceived, notice is given by one to 
the rest of the call-birds, and they all raise 
their voices in a loud and cheerful chorus, 
which arrest.s the wild biixls in their ftight 
and attracts them down to the sjiot near 
which the nets are placed; and the bird- 
catcher watching his opportunity closes his 
nets upon them. 

The Springk Is a somewhat complicated 
apparatus, but verv elfective as a bird- 
catcher, it consists of five parts, as Ibllows.— 
1. 'ShQ Stump: a small stout stake of wrood 
about five inches in length, which is fixed 
firmly in the ground, with its head about an 
inch above the surface. 2. The a 
small bent switch, having a notch at its 
tliloker end ; it is kept in its bent position 
by a piece of small cord whipped over its 
smaller and larger end, and united just 
above the notOh, 3. The Bmder: a piece ol 
pliant withy or hazel, of about eighteen 


inches long ; both ends of it are fixed int<x 
the ground so as to form a kind of arch. 
4. The Springe!*: a hazel rod of about four 
feet in length, thick at one end and tapering 
at the other ; to the tapering end is fixed a. 
piece of string. 6. The Catch: a sound piece 
of wood fixed at the end oi' the string of the 
springer ; it is above half an inch long, a. 
quarter broad, and the eighth of an inch 
thick. It is slightly bevelled off at one end* 
so as to adapt it to the notch of the spreader. 
6. 'J’he Moose: a knot formed of horsehair, 
fa.stened below the catch. In seHwg the 
springle, the following directions are to be 
attended toi—Drive the stump firmly into 
the ground. Blace the spreader around the 
stump, so that its bight is in contact with it. 
I'ix the bender into the ground at about the 
length of the spreader from the stump ; then 



fix the thick end of the springer in fbe 
ground at a little distance from the bender, 
and the small end of it bent down till one 
end of the catch is placed upw’urds and on 
the outside of the bender, liaise thi; spreader 
about an inch from the ground, and put the 
small end of the catch into the notch. 
Finally, arrange the horsehair slip-knot 
loosely around the beiulcr, and the trap is 
set. Scatter a little seed within, and for 
some distance around the spreader, and 
watch at a short distance to seize the bird 
a.*4 soon as it is ensnared, otherwise it will 
flutter itself to death or be strangled. IMrds 
may al.^o bo caught by means of horsehair- 
loops. To acconipUsh this, tie a large number 




of loop.s upon a long string, the -longer the 
better, and lay this string in a series of rings- 
winding outw ard from the centre, so that 
the ground w ill be completely covered witli 
them ; then lay the trap, with the loops pro- , 
p(*rly opened, on a spot resorted to by birds. 
When a bird gets its feet into a loop, it is 
almost certain to draw’ the loop tightly about 
its leg.s, and is thus caught. The common 
brick trap is well known ; it consists of four 
bricks arranged as in the engraving, two 
lengthways, upon their edges or narrow 
sides, one in front, and the fourth between 
the two side bricks ; this is so placed that it 
will fall and lie easily upon the front brick. 
Within the trap a stout peg is driven into 
the ground, upon wdiicb a forked twig la 
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placed horizontally; above this a stick is 
placed, one end beinpr on the twi}? and the 
other end supporting tiic brick in a slanting 
)>i>i>ition. Tlie end of the twig that rests 
upon the petr is cut flat to give it a better 
hold. The bait is strewn upon the ground 



inside of the trap. When the bird flics to 
the trap he generally perches ior a moment 
on the forked twig and causes it to give way 
by reason of its weight, the brick that has 
boon propped up then falls upon the front 
brick, enclosing and securing the bird. In 
preparing tliis trap caution should be used in 
hettkig the upper brick, so tliat it docs not 
fall between the two aide bricks im.supported 
by the front brick, as in such a case the bird 
wou ld be crushed to death, 'rhe/^wr/arfu/^isan 
effective trap tor taking fieldfares, thrushes, 
redwiug.s, blackbirds, larks, sparrows, star- 
lings, and all birds that congregate upon the 
ground. It is most effective wuen snow lies 
upon the ground, for then tlie birds being 
Jiuugry, are less shy than is their wont in 
1 he pursuit of food. The trap con8i.*;ts of an 
iron or wooden hoop covered witli a net, 
lormed of meshes of about one inch. The 
liuht(M’ the net the br-ttcr. The hoop is put 
to siand at uu angle, as in the engraving. 



find is propped up by a piece of stick about 
two feet in length. At the bottom of the net, 
find lying upon that part of the hoop which 
rests, upon the ground, is placed a heavy 
m such a manner tlmt directly the 
Atick is withdrawn the net will drop down 
suddenly upon the birds. A long string is 
tied to tlie stick, and is held by the person, 
w ho keeps as far away from the trap as is 
t:oinpatible with hia being enabled to see 
when Uic birds are under it. It is better not 
to drop the trap when a single bird enters. 
Its it will serve as a decoy, and a little 
patience will be rewarded by the capture of 
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a number of birds Instead of one. The kind 
of bait employed depends upon the descrip- 
tion of birds you desire to ciitcli. Fieldfares 
feecl upon hips, haws, tlie fruit of the w hlto 
thorn and the wild rose, various kinds of 
worms, snails, and insects. They arc tond 
of blackbeetles, cockroaches, &c., which 
being caught in the house may be used to 
bait the trap, alter being scalded to death in 
boiling w'ater. 'Ilirushes, redwings, aud 
blackbirds, are also attracted by the same 
bait. Starlings relish the same bait, but ex- 
hibit also a strong liking for egg.s, cherries, 
and various kinds of grain. Larks are 
attracted by the seed grasses and by small 
insects, The down-fall is an e.xccllent 
method of capturing birds required for the 
cage, ns it does tliom no injury. It may 
moreover be used at any time of the yeiir, 
though with less efl’ect than in winter as re- 
gards the number caught. Ihit any one 
knowing the harbour of a thrusli or black- 
bird which has been heard to give forth 
superior notes, may be sure of securing it 
with the aid of tlie down-fall and the ex- 
ercise ol a little patience, in sonu* parts of 
France a curious mode is practised of taking 
birds ; a frame is constructed of the stripped 
branches of the slender straight- growing 
poplar, in the centre of which a .‘»eat la 
placed for the. bird-catchcr to sit ui>ou. Tlie 
frame so con- 
structed i.s nlter- 
wards covcied 
with boughs and 
evergreen shrubs 
among which are 
openings for the 
entrance of the 
birds, and also 
for the hands of 
the bird-catcher 
1.0 come out, who 
is seated within. 

When the birds 
alight on or about 
the sides of the 
holes, the bird- 
catcher nimbl>' 
seizes them by 
the hand or by 
means of a small 
flap trap which lie thrusts out at one of the 
holc.H, and upon which the birds alight. 
Woodcocks, partridges, and other land birds 
are said to be easily caught by what is called 
foic-belling. In this method a strong light is 
employed and two persons carry nets, one 
on either side of him who bears the light. 
The light-bearer carries a large bell, wnlcli 
he rings incessantly aud with a regular 
jingle. The birds after a while become so 
alarmed by the combined cflects of the light 
and the bell, that while some fly ggainst the 
nets, others fall upon their backs on the 
ground and will not move, aud so are cap- 
tured. Larks may be taken in the day time^ 
by means of a net, which should not c.xcccii 
twelve yards in length nor three and a half 
in width, and which is to be held by two 
persons. Larks, however, seldom lie so 
close as partridge, and in order to prevent 
them from rising too soon, the follow ing; 
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8tratag:em ia adopted :>~*one of the eporta- 
men carrieg in his hand a live or stuffed 
hawk fixed to the end of a Iona stick, which 
as he runs with the net towards the larks he 
^olds up in the air before him as high as he 
^n \ at the sight of this the larks are so 
terrified that they dare not move for fear of 
attracting tlie notice of their supposed 
enemy, and then there is little or no diffi> 
culty in throwing the net over and securing 
them. In addition 
to these there is a 
bird- trap caye used 
in gardens, or- 
chards, &c., lor 
catching young 
sparrows. It is a 
wicker utensil with 
a funnel, through 
which the bird, 
having descended in quest of the bait placed 
within, cannot ascend, and is thus caught. 

For catching birds by means of bird-lime, 
the following Is the most successlhl method : 
—Take a large branch or bough of a tree, 
and after having trimmed it of all the leaves 
and superfluous shoots, cover it all over with 
bird-lime, taking great care to lay it on pro- 
perly, for if it be too thick the birds will see 
ft and will not settle on the bough, and if it 
be too thin it will not hold them when they 
do. When the bough is well limed it must be 
fixed on a low dead hedge near a rickyard, 
hemp or flax field, or in some other place 
which is a favourite resort for small birds, 
and the sportsman, having concealed himself 
as near to the bough as he can, must imitate 
with his mouth or with a bird-call the notes 
which birds make when they attack or call 
one another ; but if he should not be expert 
at this, there is another mode of attraction, 
called a stale. A hawk of any species or a 
bat make very good stales, but an owl makes 
the best of any, for iiiis bird never shows 
liimself at daylight without being followed 
by all the small birds that see it ; so that if 
an owl be fastened in some conspicuous 
ilace at a short distance from the limed 
)ug'h, the birds will collect around it in 
•eat numbers, and will be sure sooner or 
...ter to settle on the bough and be taken. 
When one bird is thus enticed and stuck fast. 


pU 
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It must not be disengaged, but suffered to re- 
main and attract others by its fluttering, so 
t^at many may be taken at once. If a live 
owl is not to be obtained a stuffed one will 
do nearly as well. Sometimes the repre- 
sentation of an owl carved in wood is used, 
and being painted in the natural colours of 
the bird, is found to succeed very well.— See 
Hole-trap, Kabbit- snare, &c. 

BIRD-LIHE.— Put half a pint of linseed 
oil into an old pot or pipkin, and in which it 
will not be more than one-third full, put it 
on a slow fire, stir it occasionally until it 
thickens as much as required, which will be 
known by cooling the stick in water and 
testing it with the fingers. It is best made ! 
rather hard $ then pour it into cold water. 
It can be brought back to the consistence ! 
required by the admixture of a little Arch- 
angel tar. ' I 


BIRD-STUFFING AND PRESERVING. 
—See Taxidermy. 

BIRD-TAMING.-See Aviary, Black- 
bird, Bullfinch, Canary, &c. 

B1 RDS, Dietetic properties op.— Those 
which serve as food may be divided into such 
as are domesticated, as the common fowl, 
turkey, duck, and goose; wild birds, usually 
termed game, as the pheasant, partridge, 

g rouse, and woodcock, and some other wild 
irds that are not considered as game, such 
as the lark, pigeon, &c. The fattening and 
flavour of birds is very much influence by 
the nature of their food. Those which feed 
upon grains and vegetables, as the common 
fowl, turkey, and pheasant, are the most de- 
licate and have the whitest flesh. Those 
which live partly on animal and partly on 
vegetable food, as ducks and geese, are 
brown-fleshed and higher flavoured ; and 
those which, being aquatic, live wholly on 
fish, have a taste savouring of the creatures 
they feed upon. Diilerent parts of the same 
bird difler venr much in flavour and tender- 
ness, chiefly depending upon the amount of 
exercise which the surrounding muscles 
have undergone ; thus it will be Found that 
in birds that ioalk the wing is tender and the 
leg tough; while in birds that fly, these indi- 
cations are diametrically opposite. The breast 
is generally considered the most tender part 
of the bird, but in the snipe and the wood- 
cock the leg is preferred. The flesh of birds, 
particularly poultry, is extremely nutritious 
and easy or digestion. 

BIRDS, DISEASES OP CAGE. — See 
Aviary. 

BIRDS’ EGGS for Cabinets.— In se- 
lecting eggs for a cabinet, always choose 
those that are newly laid ; make a medium 
sized hole at the sharp end with a pointed 
instrument; and make another hole at the 
blunt end with a needle or pin. If the yolk 
will not come out freely, run a pin or thin 
wire into the egg, and stir the yolk well 
about ; this done, get a cupful of water, 
and immerse the pointed end of the egg 
in it, apply your mouth to the blunt end, 
and suck up some of the water into the 
shell; then stop the two holes with the 
Anger and thumb, shake the water tho- 
roughly within, and alter this blow it out. 
Tlie water will clear the egg of any remains 
of yolk, or of white, which may stay in 
after blowing. If this process performed 
once does not suffice, repeat it a s^ond 
or third time. An egg, immediately alter 
it is produced is very clear and fine; but 
by lying in the nest, and coming in contact 
with the feet of the bird, it soon assumes a 
dirty appearance. To remedy this, wash it 
well in soap and water, and apply a nail 
brush to remove the dirt. Nothing now 
remains but to prevent the thin white mem- 
brane which is still inside the shell from 
corrupting it ; for this purpose fill a wine- 
glass with the corrosive sublimate in alooliol, 
then immerse the sharp end of the egg shell 
in it, keeping your finger and thumb as you 
bold it, just clear of the solution ; apply 
your mouth to the hole at the blunt end, 
and suck up some of the solution into the 
lii 
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«hell ; no fear need be entertained of draw- 
ing the solution into the mouth, lor as soon 
ns it rises in the shell, the cold will strike 
the finger and thumb, and it is then time to 
cease sucking; shake the solution in the 
shell thorou'^hly and then blow it back into 
tlic glass, 'file shell will now be beyond 
the reach of corruption, and will for ever 
retain its pristine whiteness. If it is de- 
sired to impart to tlie egg an extremely 
orilliant appearance, give it a coat of mastic 
varnish, put on very sparingly with a camel- 
hair pencil ; green or blue eggs must be 
brushed with gum arable. 

lilKDS, SINGING,— include the nightin- 
gale, canary, thrush, linnet, lark, throstle, 
starling, bullfinch, goldfinch, &c. The first 
sound they produce is called a chir^u which 
is a single sound repeated at short intervals; 
the next sound is the caW, which is a repeti- 
tion of one and the same note ; and the tliird 
sound is termed recw-ding^ which a young bird 
continues to do for ten or eleven mouths, 
till he is able to execute every part of his 
song. 

lilUTH, Rkgistratton or.— A registrar 
of births, deaths, and marriages is requireil 
to inform himself of every birth within his 
district, and to register the same as soon 
after the event as conveniently may be. 
Within forty- two da;^8 after birth, the 
father or mother, or in case of their ill- 
ness or aUsclicc, the occupier of a house 
in which a child shall have bebn born, is 
bound to give information of the particulars 
thereof to the registrar upon request, and 
upon refusal is liable to indictment. They 
may exercise their discretion as to volun- 
teering the information where it has not 
been required by the registrar; but every 
registrar who refuses or omits to register 
a birth of wliich he has had notice is liable 
to a penalty of £60. After forty-two days 
and within si.x months of a birth, if any 
person present, or the father or guardian 
make a solemn declaration of the particu- 
lars of such bii'th, tlie registrar, in the 
presence of the superintendent registrar, 
may register it and receive, over and above 
the usual fee, the respective fees of 2s. 6d. 
and 6s. Any person procuring the registra- 
tion of a birth alter forty-two days, and 
within six months without the presence of 
the registrar and superintendent registrar, 
is liable to a penalty of £50. If six months 
have elapsed since the birth, the child cannot 
be roistered. The particulars required to 
he furnished to the registrar are the dav 
and the month of the birth; the name (if 
any) of the child ; the sex ; the name and 
surname of the father ; the name and maiden 
surname of the mother; the rank or pro- 
fession of the father; to which the in- 
formant must sign his or her name, de- 
scription, and place of abode in the register. 
There is no fee charged for registration. 

BIRTHDAY CEREMONIES.— In Eng- 
land the anniversary of a person’s birthday 
18 usually observed as a sort of festival. 
On these occasions dinners or evening par- 
ties are given, with the accompaniments 
«f dancing, singing, &c. The person whose 
birthday it is becomes the nero or heroine of 
14S 


the day ; the guests immediately uixm their 
arrival wish him or her “many hujipy re 
turns of the day,” the healtli of tin* person 
is also proposed by one of tiie cuiupuny, 
and received as the toast of the evening. 
It is custoinury on these occasions to 
present some token to tlie person witose 
birthday it is, us a mark of friendship on 
the part ol' the donor, and in coinniemoru- 
tion of the event. 

BISCUTT CAKE.— Mix one ppund ot 
flour, five eggs well beaten and strained, 
eight ounces of sugar, a little rose or orange- 
flower water. Boil the whole thoroughly 
together, and bake for one hour. 

Flour, lib ; eggs, 6 ; sugar, 41b ; rose 
or orange- flower water, few drops. 

lUSCUl'f CRUST.— I*iit hall a pound of 
flour on the paste- board, add to it the yolks 
of two eggs, and thoroughly mix until the 
egg is lost sight of : then add a deasert- 
spoontul of tine sifted sugar, and tw'o ounces 
of butter, work these well in, and mix a 
little water or milk suflicieut to make a 
stiff paste. Beat and roll it out until quite 
smooth, and work it into the thickness ot a 
quarter ol an inch, then cover your fruit 
with it. 

Flour, |lb. ; eggs, 2 yolks ; sugar, 
1 dessert spoon till ; butter, 2oz8. ; water iflr 
milk, sufliciimt. 

BIS(;Ui r CUSTARD. -Break two dozen 
macaroons into small pieces, and the same 
number of smalt ratafia biscuits, pour over 
them a hot custard, and stir well until the 
whole is thoroughly mixed; turn it into a 
trifle dish, and ^our over it the whites of 
two eggs well whisked for an hour with red 
currant jelly ; grate nutmeg over the toil, 
and serve. 

Macaroons, 24; ratafia biscuits, 24; 
custard, suflicieut ; eggs, 2 whites, with red 
currant jelly. 

BISCUIT DEVILLED.— Dip a captain’s 
biscuit into boiling water, butter it welt, 
spread over it ready-made mustard, cayenne 
pepper, a good deal of black pepper and 
sail ; put it into the oven, or on the gridiron 
and iet it bake or grill till brown. Tills 
is considered as a relish with wine. 

BISCUIT DROFS.-Beat up the whit458 
of six eggs and tiie yolks of ten with a 
spoonful of rose-water, to which add ten 
ounces of pounded sugar. Beat the whole 
well up, and add one ounce of bruised carra- 
way seeds, and six ounces of flour. Drop 
them on waf er paper, and bake in a mode- 
rate oven. 

iSi" I^ggs whites, 10 yolks ; rose-water, 
1 teaspoonlul ; sugar, lOozs. ; carraway 
seeds, loz. ; flour, eozs. 

BISCUIT ICE CREAM.— Break six eggs 
into a stewpau, and beat them with a 
wooden spoon ; add a pint ol cream, the 
peel of one lemon, two gills of syrup, and 
a little spice ; boil it till it begins to thicken, 
stirring constantly; crumble some Naples 
and ratafia biscuits into it, and pass the 
whole through a sieve; turn into a mould, 
and place in ice. 

® ! cream, i pint ; lemon, I 
peel ; syrup, 2 gills ; spice, to taste ; Naplea 
and ratafia biscuits, siu&cicut. 
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BISCUIT PUDDIKC.~P<mr a pint of 
bailing milk over three Naples oiscuits 
pratea; cover It close, and when cold add 
the yolks of four eggs, the whites of two, 
a wineglassful of brandy, a dessertspoonful 
of flour, nutmeg, and sugar to taste. Boil 
it in a basin for an hour. 

Milk, l pint; Naples biscuits, 3; 
eggs, 4 yolks, 2 whites; brandy, 1 wine- 
glassful ; flour, 1 dessertspoonful ;, nutmeg 
and sug^r, to taste. 

BISCUITS A LA FRANCATSE.—Beat up 
the yolks of eight eggs iu two pounds 
of sugar for half an hour ; whip the whites 
separately, and when they arc well frothed, 
lAtx them with the yolks and sugar, and 
stir in one pound of flour lightly, and by 
degrees; have ready some tin or paper 
moulds, buttered within ; put in the biscuit 
paste, lining the moulds but little more 
than half; throw some powdered sugar over 
them, and bake them iu au oven for half an 
hour; when of a light brown colour and 
half cold take them out of the moulds. 

1 ^' Eggs, B ; sugar, 2lbs. ; flour, lib. 

BISCUITS, TO rRESEUVE.-ror ordi- 
nary use biscuits will keep best in tin canis- 
ters. But If required to be kept for a long 
time, such as during a sea voyage, no other 
art 18 necessarylo preserve them sweet and 
good than packing them up in casks well 
caulked and careiully lined with tin, so as to 
exclude the air. The biscuits should lie as 
closely as possible together ; and when it Is 
necctssaryto open the cask, it must be closed 
again with ail speed, and as securely as it 
was before. Biscuits may also be preserved 
from the weevil and other injurious insects 
by being kept in a bag which has been pre- 
viously soaked in nitre and dried. 

BISCUITS TO USE WITH LIQUEURS. 

Rut a pound and a quarter of sugar into a 
pan, with the peel of a lemon grated line, a 
spoonihl of orange-flower water, and the i 
yolks of five eggs ; beat them together till i 
thoroughly incorporated ; then stir in a ! 
pound and a quarter of flour, and beat 
the whole together ; next whip the whites 
of the eggs till they rise in I’roth, and mix | 
them witli the sugar and the flour; havei 
ready some 'white paper made into the form : 
of little trenches, each about the depth * 
and length of a linger ; put two spoonfuls 
of Naples biscuit into each trench, powder 
them with sugar, and place them in a mode- 
rate oven ; wdien done of a good colour, 
take them out of the papers, and put them 
upon a sieve in u dry place, till there is 
occasion to use them. These biscuits are 
excellent when dipped in liqueurs. 

Sugar, lUb. ; lemon peel, i ; orange- 
flower water, 1 teaspoonthl ; eggs, 5 ; flour* 
iBb. ; Naples biscuit, suifleient. 

BISCUITS, VARIOUS.-!. Hard Bis- 
cuits : warm two ounces of butter in as 
much skim milk as will convert a pound of 
flour into a very stiff paste. Beat it with a 
rolling-pin and work it very smooth. Roll 

out tlim and cut it into round biscuits. 
Prick them full of holes with a fork, and 
tiake them for about six minutes. 2. Plain 
AND Crisi> Biscuits ; mix a pound of flour,’ 


the yolk of an egg, and some milk, into » 
very stiff paste. Beat it well and knead it 
quite smooth ; roll the paste very thin, and 
cut it into biscuits. Bake them in a slow 
oven till quite dry and crisp. 3. Siveet 
Biscuits : beat eight eggs into a froth ; add 
a pound of powdered sugar, and the peel ot 
one lemon grated line; wiiisk the whole 
well together till it becomes light, then add 
to it a pound of flour, and a teaspoonful 
of rose-water. Divide into biscuits, sugar 
them over, and bake them in papers or tins. 
4. Brighton Biscuits ; mix together, two 
pounds of flour, three drachms of carbonate 
of ammonia in fine powder, four ounces of 
powdered sugar, one ounce of arrowroot, four 
ounces of butter, and one egg; incorporate 
the whole well together with new milk into 
a stiff paste ; then beat it with a rolling-phi 
for hali au hour, roll out thin and divide into 
biscuits, bake in a quick oven for fifteen 
minutes. — See also Almond, Apricot, 
Chocolate, Filbert Biscuits, &c. 

No. 1. Butter, 2ozs. ; milk, suffi- 
cient; flour, lib. No. 2. Flour, lib.; egg, 
1 yolk ; milk, sufficient. No. 3. Eggs, « ; 
sugar, lib. ; lemon peel, I ; flour, lib. ; rose- 
water, 1 teaspoonful. No. 4. Flour, 2lbs. ; 
carbonate of ammonia, 3 drachms; sugar 
40ZS. ; arrowroot, loz. ; butter, 4oz8. ; egg, l. 

BISHOP. —A beverage compounded as 
follows : roast four good sized bitter oranges 
till they are of a pale brown colour; lay 
them ill a tureen, and put over them hall' a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, and thrc'c 
glasses of claret; place the cover ou the 
tureen, and let it stand till the next clay. 
When required for use, put the tureen into' a 
pan of boiling w^ater, press the oranges with 
a spoon, and run the juice through a sieve ; 
then boil the remainder of a bottle of claret, 
taking care that it docs not burn, add this fa 
the strained juice, and serve it W’arm ia 
glasses. 

Oranges, bitter, 4; sugar, Jib. ; claret, 
1 bottle. 

BISMUTH, Medical uses or.—Bismuth 
taken into the stomach in the state of a 
metal produces no efl'ect upon the human 
system. It is therefore generally employed 
iu the form of subnitrate. This is a white 
powder, sometimes iu lumps resembling 
chalk, inodorous, and tasteless. It is inso- 
luble in water, and but slightly soluble in 
the juices of the stomach, a circumstance 
which accounts for its limited sphere ot 
action ; hence its employment is almost en- 
tirely confined to affections of the stomach 
itself. In large doses it is poisonous, and 
produces vomiting, faintlngs, and even 
death. Its external application, as a cos- 
metic, in the well known form of pearl white, 
is not free from danger, and when applied 
for a lengthened period, to the face, causes 
nervous twitches, and finally induces para- 
lysis. Subnitrate oi bismutn is considered 
a tonic, and in ttsrvotis pains and cramps ot 
the stomach it is docidedly antispasmodic. 
Bismuth being insoluble in water can never 
be administered in that vehicle, but may be 
given in extract of hops, in jelly, honey, or 
eimp^ placed upon the tongue, and so swal- 
lowed. 

t4e 
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BISTEK. -A brown colour which is used 
ill water coloui's. it is prepared from soot, 
that of beech being preferred. It is not used 
In oil-paiuting, but has the same eifect in 
water colours as brown piuk has iu oil. 

BIT FOU HORSES.— The compound bit 
i.4 coiuposed of five principal pieces, viz. : 
a, the mouth-piece ; 0 6, the branches ; cr, the 
rings; d, the cuib; ee, the cross-bar, A 



compound bit, however, is not always requi- 
t^ile, many ironies and horses being ridden 
M'jtli a simple snaflle, wliich should be iu the 
corners of the horse’s mouth without press- 
ing against it. The curb bit powerf ully con- 
trols the hoi sc, but with the snaflle he can 
t a .ke a natural iiosition and act with more 
freedom. The snaffle is prelerable for com- 
mon use in every way ; but if tlie rider can- 
not control his horse, he must resort to the 
<5urb bit, which should be knotted under- 
neath the suafTlle. Care should be taken 
that the bit does not press unnecessarily 
hard upon the horse’s mouth, nor that it is 
ho sharp as to wound it. Jt may be neces- 
sary to have a sharp bit for the headstrong 
and obstinate beast; yet, if it is severely 
and upju.stiliably called into exercise, the 
animal will in all probability plunge and 
rear, and endanger both himself and his 
rider. The torments which tlie trappings 
ot the mouth often inflict upon a docile and 
willing horse are u.sc1c8B and cruel, and in- 
stead of any benefit being derived from such 
a mode of treatment, it only serves to render 
the mouth hard, thereby destroying all the 
pleasure of riding, as well as causing the 
horse to become fretful and vicious. 

B1TK8, strictly speaking, mean only such 
injuries as are mflicted by the teeth and 
jaws of animals, and merely imply another 
variety of punctured wound ; but punctures 
with the fangs of reptiles are denominated 
bites also. 

BITES OF ANIMALS generally result 
from the teeth of dogs and cats; and, as 
long as these proceed from a hurt the 
consequence of a sudden anger in the 
animal, need provoke no alarm, and the 
treatment is simple and easy. But when 
an animal has been excited into passion 
and kept in a state of irritation for some 
time, a poison is engendered and mixed 
with the saliva, that imparts to a wound 
then inflicted much inflammation, and some- 
times considerable danger ; especially so if 
the constitution of the person bitten, at the 
tuna should chance to be in a diseased or 
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unhealthy state. In general, however, the 
bite is hoi'mlcsH enough ; but as all such ac- 
cidents produce a most depreasiug cirect on 
the mind, and the terror excited by a harm- 
less bite, iu some instances, gives rise to tiie 
most exaggerated fear, it is always more 
satisfactory to adopt the same precautions 
as would have been demanded had the aiiiiual 
been really dangerous. 

cases of trifling abrasion 
from the teeth of dogs or cats, wliere it is 
the return snap for an accidental stump or 
kick at the animal, and where there cun be 
no reasonable doubt of the health of the 
animal, all that is really necessary either lor 
precaution or cure, is to wash the part witii 
warm water, apply the nitrate of silver, or 
lunar caustic, and tie on a hut bran poultice. 
Wliere the case is more serious, and tlie 
animal has been enraged, tie a garter or 
piece of tape directly round the limb, above 
the puncture or wound and between it and 
the heart, so as to avoid as far as possible a U 
absorption into the system ; the part is then 
to be washed quickly with a sponge and 
warm water, ciianging both water and 
sponge : if cupiiing glasses are at hand apply 
one directly over the bites, allow it to reiimin 
three or four minutes; remove it and wash 
away carefully the blood that may have ex- 
uded, or whatever moisture may have been 
forced to the surface, and' apply tlie glass 
again, and if necessary a third time. When 
the cupping apparatus cannot be had, take a 
wineglass, put a few drops of spirits of wine, 
spirits of camphor, tincture of myrrh, Friar’s 
Itulsam, or Hulphurio ether, or brandy it it is 
pure ; light it with a match, and before the 
flame has burnt out apply it to the part. If 
the air has been well exhausted tlie fle.sh 
will rise in the glass, and a lew droji.s ot 
blood exude from the orilices. While tliese 
iiieusiircs are being adopted — and they 
should not occupy more than ten or iiftecii 
minutes— some lunar caustic way have been 
sent lor, which is to be held between a pieca 
of iblded rag by one end, while the otlicr 
dipped iu water is rubbed freely over the 

} )art, and %vorked into tiie punctures ; a hot 
)ran or linseed meal poultice Is then laid on 
the cauterised surface, tiie patient’s mind 
trnnquilised, and the limb and body kept iu 
perfect rest. If a glass cannot be made to 
adhere by the use of the spirits named above, 
or by exiiausting the air by the flame of a 
taper, let the caustic be applied at once, and 
the poultice continued till the eschar or 
blackened cuticle dies and is thrown oif. 
If the wound heals slowly, with an irri- 
table appearance, and small pustuh^s form 
round it, apply the caustic again, give an oc- 
casional aperient of equal parts of bitto 
and colocynth pill, and take as a corrective, 
in doses of half a tumblerful, lour times a 
day, a decoction of dulcamara, or sarsapa- 
rilla. Two ounces of the former, cut small, 
and boiled from three pints of water to tw*o, 
and one ounce of the latter, prepared in tito 
same way. 

BITES OR STINGS OF REFriLES.- 
Of these the rattlesnake, the cobm di ca- 
pello, the whipcord snake, and ^e viper of 
oar own country are the most dangrrous t 
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and tbottg’h the potency of the venom ejected 
tVom each varies according to the species, 
4t exerts tlie same characteristic chain of 
symptoms only more or less intense, the 
difference being merely in degree and time, 
as the virm of one is more subtle and deadly 
than that of another. In all cases the in- 
ffiction of the wound is followed by instant 
«nd acute pain; discoloration and swelling 
of the part, sickness, fainting, pain in the 
hack, dimoulty of breathing, spasms, extreme 
drowsiness, coma and death— in the worst 
cases— within two hours. Hitherto no anti- 
dote has been discovered to this quick Jcilling 
▼enom, and all that medical aid can do to 
avert a fatal termination, lies in the speed 
with which It employs precautionary mea- 
sures. These consist in, 1st, preventing ab- 
sorption of the virus into the blood ; 2d, in 
removing as much of the poison as possible 
torn the wound; and 3d, by counteracting 
with antispasmodics and stimulants, the 
symptoms that supervene. 

The treatment is tlie same from whatever 
variety of reptile the injury has been re- 
ceived, only modifled according to the amount 
of danger to be apprehended. It is neces- 
sary to state, in order to overcome the natu- 
ral repugnance of most persons to suck a 
venomed wound, that the most deadly ani- 
mal poison is perfectly innocuous unless 
brought in contact with a crackeci or ab- 
raded surface, and that it might be dissolved 
and drunk with impunity, if in its passage 
to the stomaoh there were no decayed 
teeth or excoriation on the lips or gullet. 
•Directly alter receiving the injury a string 
or ribbon must bo tied tightly round the 
limb, above the wound, the part washed well 
and quickly with warm water, at the same 
time forcing out with the lingers any blood 
or exudation that may appear; if proper 
cupping glasses are not ready, instantly 
apply the lips and suck the wound with a 
steady exhaustion, spitting out and washing 
the mouth before again repeating the pro- 
cess, which should be continued for quite ten 
minutes. When the cupping glasses are 
used, the mode advised in tlie beginning of 
this article is to be adapted. The punctures 
are then to be treated with lunar caustic as 
already described, and a hot poultice ap- 
plied. Tlie Ikinting, diflicultv of breathing, 
and symptoms of collapse that supervene, 
are to be met by doses of ether, brandy, and 
ammonia, or valerian, lavender and musk, 
repeated every ten or liiteen minutes, alter- 
nated every half hour, for four times, with 
thirty drops of Fowler’s solution of arsenic, 
taken in a tablespoonful of water. Electri- 
city should be applied to the spine, or, if not 
at hand, substitute friction with mustard 
along the spinal column. For the drowsi- 
ness and coma, the patient must be 
kept constantly w'alking, and cold water 
occasionally dashed in the face. Should 
much constitutional disturbance manifest 
Uself subseqaently ; the system is to be 
strengthenca and the morbid action cor- 
rected by a course of sarsaparilla — com- 
pound decoction— alternated with flve drops 
of Fowler's solution of arsenic every six 
hours, or a compound Flummer’s pill twice 


a day ; at the same time a liberal diet, and 
such wines and tonics as tiie case may 
demand. 

BnTER8.—nie following recipes will all 
be found excellent l. Take two ounces of 
juniper-berries, one ounce and a half of geu- 
tian-root, a quarter of an ounce of coriander 
seeds, a quarter of an ounce of orange-peel, a 

uartcrof an ounce of calamus aroiuatlcus, a 

rachm of snake-root, and half a drachm of 
cardamom seeds. Cut the gentian -rout into 
small pieces, pound the other ingredients in a 
mortar, and put the whole into a large bottle 
or jar with nve bottles of the best brandy, 
gin, or whisky. Shake the bottle a I ttle 
when the ingredients arelirst put in, but not 
altcrwards. Let it macerate for twelve days, 
carefully corked, then strain it off, and buttle 
for use. Sherry may be substituted for spi- 
rits. 2. Put into a quartern of sherry an 
ounce each of the best pounded aloes, rhu- 
barb, and liquorice root, and a teaspoonfiil 
of powdered ginger; keep it In the sun or by 
the fire for eight or ten days, shaking it fre- 
quently ; let it settle for four and twenty 
hours, and strain it through flannel previ- 
ously to using it. 3. Bruise an ounce of gen- 
tian-root and two drachms of cardamom 
seeds togctlier : add an ounce of lemon- peel 
and three drachms of orange-peel. Pour on 
the ingredients a pint and a half of boiling 
water, let it stand lor an hour closely covered ; 
then pour off the liquor, and bottle for use. 

BI'iTEKS, Uses and Properties or.— 
Bitters act beneficially upon the system by 
imparting a tone to the stomach, and bracing 
the organs of digestion to a suflicient degree 
to enable them to take food with greater 
avidity. 1 1 must be borne in mind, how'ever, 
that an habitual iiululgence in bitters as 
provocatives of the appetite is a bad one, and 
often results in serious consequences. Bit- 
ters therefore should only be taken medici- 
nally, and with care, for although they are 
in themselves wholesome, w'hen a judicious 
use is made of them, they frequently produce 
fever in delicate constitutions, and check the 
Insensible perspiration which is necessary to 
health. BitXrs should be taken in the morn- 
ing about half an liour before break last, und 
the dose should not exceed a wineglassful. 

BLACltBERUIES, Properties and 
Uses of. —This is tlie most common of our 
native berries, and is found in almost every 
hedge. It has cooling and astringent pro- 
perties, and is thus serviceable as a domestic 
remedy for various intlaramatory comp aints. 
The jiiicc. mixed with raisin wine before it is 
fermented, will impart tlie colour and much 
of the flavour of claret. This fruit is only 
occasionally used for puddings, tarts. &c., 
and is then usually mi.xed with mulberries 
or other fruit. 

BLACKBERRY, Culture op. — lliis 
well-known plant is to be met wdth in 
the hedges and on the commons In all 
parts of England. It is extremely prolific 
and will grow on the most barren soil. 
It flowers in the months of July and Au- 
gust, and the fruit is ripe in September 
or October according to the fineness of 
the season. Hitherto this fruit has been 
little cultivated, except by w’ay of experi- 
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ment, and in these cases it has been clearly 
ehown, thnt with ordinary care and atten> 
tion. it would be greatly improved both 
in appearance and tlavour, and ultimately 
become as agreeable to the eye and to the 
palate as other more fai'oured inilts now are 

HLACKBKURY JAM.—l^it blackberries 
that are not quite ripe into a jar, and 
cover It up closely. Set the jar in a kettle 
or deep stew-pan of water over the fire, and 
when it has simmered for five or six hours, 
force the juice through a sieve. To every 
pint of juice add two pounds of powdered 
loaf sugar, boiling and scumming it in the 
customary manner. Put into jars and tie 
down witli bladder. This jam is sometimes 
•used medicinally as a remedy for tlie stone, 
gravel, and dropsy, also for sore throats. 
1'lie proper quantity to take for tliis purpose 
is a teaspoonful every night, and repeated 
in t1»c morning if necessary. 

BLACK BKKRY JELLY. -Put the fruit 
into an earthen pan, squeeze it well with a 
new wooden spoon *, add to it sugar half the 
weight of the juice, and let it inluso for an 
hour, then pour on a little water. Turn it 
intoajelly-bagncarly new ; mix somemelted 
isinglass with tlie juice, the proportion of tlie 
isinglass being one ounce to four pounds of 
fruit ; put by in jars for use. 

J J L.V CK BE RRY WINE. -Gather the frui t 
when ripe, on a dry day. Put it into an un- 
covered vessel, having a tap fitted near the 
bottom ; pour in boiling water just enough 
to cover the IHiit Bruise tlie fruit tho- 
roughly, and then let it stand covered till 
the pulp rises to the top and forms a crust, 
v/hich it will do in three or four days. I’hcii 
drawoif the fluid into another vessel, and to 
every gallon add one pound of sugar ; mix 
well aiul turn it into a cask to work for a 
week or ten days, keeping the cask well filled 
in tlie meantime, cspecialTy at tlie corn inciice- 
nient. Wlion the working ceases luiiig tlie 
wine down, and bottle in six or nine mouths. 
'J'his wine with the addition of a little port 
wine. In the proportion of about a gilJ to 
every bottle, will be greatly iuiproved, and 
if kept for four or five years, it will drink 
very much like genuine port. 

BLACKBIRD.— 'fliis bird is one of the 
mo8,t docile of all the thrush birds. The 
male is black all over the body ; the female 
blackish brown, tinged on the breast with 
rust-colour, and on the belly with gray. In 
confinement it is advisable to put trie black- 
bird ill a large cage. In choosing a blackbird 
from a bird-fancier, it is always advisable to 
deal with a person of known honesty, as it 
is very common to palm off birds of inferior 
song, and of a sickly habit, for superior 
songsters. This precaution applies with 
equal force to all dealings in connection 
with cage birds. Its food cliiefly consists 
of the ordinary bird-paste, but it will also 
eat bread and meat. It is somewhat tender 
delicate, but if treated with care and 
ittention will live in oonfineiiient from ten 
to flitcen years. Tlie blackbird pairs early 
the yejir, so that the young birds may 
often be found in the nest as early as the end 
of March. The nest is built in some thick 
bush, pnerally near to the ground. Die fe- 


male lays twice or thrice a year five or six eggs* 
of a grayish grten colour, covered with ligiit 
brown and liver-coloured spots and stripes. 
The young males are always rather darker 
than the females, and can by ibis means be 
distinguished from them even in the nest. 
They may be taken as soon as the tail fea» 
thers show themselves, and reared on bread 
and milk. By this mode of treatment they 
become sooner accustomed to thefood of the 
aviary. The song of the male blackbird is 
nieludious, and consists of deep sonorous 
passages, like those of the nightingale, 
though intermixed with others whicli are 
rather harsh. It will sing throughout the 
year, except in the moulting season, and 
may be taught to whistle several airs with- 
out confounding them togetlier. 

BLACK-CAP PUDDINO.-Make a thin 
light batter, and just bciure it Is poured into 
the clotli stir to it half a pound of currants, 
well cleaned and dried; these will sink to 
the lower part of tlie pudding and blacken 
the surface. Boil it the usual time, and dish 
it with the dark side uppermost ; send it to 
table with a sw'oet sauce. 

BLACK COCK.— In the shooting of this 
bird the sport i.** pursued much after the 
same manner as the red grouse. 'J'lie black 
cock is generally considered to seek ids ha- 
bitation among woody tracts ; lie is an un- 
certain bird, sometimes approaching very 
near to the sportsman, and at otiicrs altoge- 
ther as shy. When black grouse become 
wild, which they do in October and Novem- 



ber, they may bo followed a whole day with- 
out yieiditig one successful shot. The best 
way then is. In order to bag a few, if yon 
know of any birch woods where they fre- 
quent, to get a small pony accustomed to- 
the gun. If on the ground, they will alloiv 
you to get within shot, and one or two may 
thus be secured. No dog is required. Early 
In the morning, just at daybreak, they may 
bo seen sitting on tiic tops of the birch trees, 
feeding on the catkins, and they will thrii 
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allow a horse rider to approach within a few 
yards of them. 'Die shooting of black cock 
m £nffland is limited by Act of Parliament 
4*rom the 1st of September to the 1st of 
December. 

BLACK COCK, to Deess.— 'D iese birds 
require to hang: for some days before they 
are dressed, otlierwise they are compara tivcly 
davourless. Pick and draw tliem with ex- 
ceeding care, as the skin is easily broken, 
truss Uiem, and lay them at a moderate dis- 
tuaicc from a clear brisk fire; baste them 
plentifully aud constantly with butter, and 
serve them on a thick toast which has been 
laid under them in the dripping-pan for the 
last ten mihiitcs of their roasting. From 
three quarters of an hour to an hour is siifti- 
cient time to dress them iu. Serve with 
brown gravy and bread sauce. 

BLACK CURRAN'r, Culture OF.—'Phis 
dJstincc species of currant is a native of most 
parts of IToifhern Europe, and is found grow- 
ing wild in woods, wet hedges, and other 
moist situations ; it is chiefly propagateAt by 
placed in a moist soil and shady situa- 
tions, such asare afforded by bord<>rs of north 
e.vi>osurc. 'Die fruit bears chiefly ou the 
shoots of the preceding year, and also from 
snags and spurs. The bushes require a rc- 
gulating pruning twice a year. In summer, 
wlieii any bushes are crowded with cross and 
water shoots of the same year, shading the 
iruit from the sun and preventing the access 
of air, thin the heart or the plant and other 
tufted parts moderately, pincuiiig off or cut- 
ting out close what spray is removed ; but 
do not touch the summer shoots in general. 
Winter pruning may be proceeded witli any 
time from November until the end ol Feb- 
ruary, or until the buds are so swelled that 
further delay would endanger their being 
Tubbed off in the operation. Cut out the 
cross shoots aud water shoots of the pre- 
ceding summer, and the superfluous ones ou 
the crowded branches. Prune long ramblers 
and low stragglers to some well placed lateral 
or eye. Of last year’s shoots retain a suffi- 
ciency of the best well placed laterals aud 
terminals, in vacant parts, to form succes- 
fional bearers. Retain generally a leading 
shoot at the end of a principal braiicli ; of 
the supply reserved for new bearers, a small 
number will probably require shortening, 
leave these from 8 to 12 inches in length. 
Between the bearing branches keep a regu- 
lated distance of at least six inches at the 
exti'eniities, which will render them fertile 
bearers of good fruit 'fhe rifiGning fruit 
comes in for partial gathering in June, ad- 
vances to maturity in July, and continues iu 
perfection till tlie end of August. Or if the 
boshes in a full exposure are timely defended 
from the birds and shaded from the sun with 
garden nets, or protected with nets when 
they grow ajraiiist north walls, tlie fruit may 
be coutiuuea good till geptember or Octo- 
ber. 

BLACK CURRANT JAM.-Put the fruit 
.ai a preserving pan and place it over the fire, 
braise and ihiusn it well, and add on equal 
weight of pounded loaf sugar, stir the whole 
tyeouently; when It boils, skim and boil it 
ftgun ibr ten minutes. - 


BLACK CURRANT JELLY.-Pulf eight 
pounds ot li-uit into a jpreserviug pan with 
one pint of water ; bruise the currants, and 
when nearly boiling press them through a 
hair sieve, then strain the juice through a 
piece of muslin, and to each pint allow one 
pound of loaf sugar; break it small, aud 
with the juice put it into a preserving pau ; 
stir it till it boils, let it boil for three minutes, 
skim it, and when cool put by in pots. 

BLACK CURRANT LOZENGES.-Put 
six quarts of clean picked black currants 
into a preserving pan, and bruise them with 
the hand as long as the heat will admit; 
squeeze them through a sieve, and to every 
pint of juice add four ounces of brown sugar ; 
boil and stir it for three-quarters of an liour, 
and then pour it thinly over saucers or small 
plates, and dry it for three successive days be- 
lore the fl re ; cut it into small dice or lozenges, 
and lay them upon white paper in a box. 

BLACK CURRANT PIK—Put a paste 
round a dish, fill it with bruit and good moist 
sugar, add a little water and cover it with 
paste. In order to prevent the juice from 
boiling over, a teacup should be placed in 
the centre of the dish oottom upwards. 

BLACK CURRANT PRESERVE.— To 
every pound ot fruit allow half a pint of red 
currant juice and a pound aud a half of pow- 
dered loaf sugai*. rut them into a preserv- 
ing pan ; stir frequently until it boils ; care- 
fully remove the fruit from the sides of the 
pan, and take off the scum as it rises ; let it 
boil for 10 or 16 minutes. 

BLACK CURRANT FUDDING.-Make 
a paste ; lay into a basin a well-floured cloth 
which has been dipped into hot water, wrung 
dry, and shaken out; roll the pas^te thin, 
press it evenly into the basin upon the cloth ; 
put in the fruit, and cover with paste. Then 
gather up the cuds of the cloth, tie it firmly 
to the pudding, and put it into plenty ol' fast 
boiling water. When it is done, take it out 
by twisting a strong fork into a comer ol' 
the cloth, turn it gently into the dish in which 
it is to be served, and cut immediately a 
small round or square from the top, or the 

idding.wlll become heavy. 

BLACK CURRANT WATER ICE.-Put 
a dessertspoonful of black currant jelly into 
a basin, add the Juice of two lemons, a gill 
of syrup, and half a pint of water ; strain it 
and freeze it rich. 

BLACK CURRANT WINE.-Take four 
gallons of line ripe currants' and put them 
into a large earthen jar with a cover to it. 
Boll two gallons and a half of water with six 
pounds of loaf sugar ; carefully remove the 
scum as it rises from the liquid upon the 
currants in a boiling state, and let it stand 
lor forty-eiglit boars. Next, strain the wliole 
through a flannel bag into another vessel, 
return it thence into the jar, let it stand a 
fortnight to 8ettie,*and then bottle off. 

Currants, 4 <wr 6 gallons; water, 2J 
gallons ; sugar, 6ibs. 

BI ACK CURRANTS, Properties and 
Uses of.— This fruit has a peculiar flavour 
which is disliked by some, and therefore it 
is seldom introduced to t^e dessert It is, 
however, extensively employed iu Ihe frma 
of jelly, jam, and preserve, in puddi^ and 
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tarts, and the juice fermented yields an ex- absorption of the effused blood. It should 
eel lent wine. The berries have a slightly be scraped like horse-radish, damped with 
laxative and diuretic tendency, and the re- vine^r and applied in quantity to the eye, 
cent juice possesses this latter quality in no and Kept in close contact for a few hours ; 
ordinary degree. The leaves are extremely but ns this is not always to be procuml, the 
fragrant, and juve been recommended for following remedy can always be obtained 
their medicinal qualities. Gathered when wherever there is a chemist's shop First 
the flowers arc b<«ginning to open and care- soften the cuticle with warm water, then 
fully dried, the infusion either alone or witli wet a piece of Iblded lint in the pure extract 
equal parts of black tea, furnishes a pleasant of lead, and tie it over the eye, re- wetting the 
and effectual diuretic. This infusion has the pledget every ten minutes, or when it be- 
tnste and flavour of a mixture of black and comes dry. In a couple of hours the dis- 
greentea. The jelly and jam arc convenient colouration and swelling will have* entirely 
vehicles for administering powders and pills, disappeared. When the discolouration re- 
aud are also excellent remedies for coughs, mains, after the swelling has been reduced, 
Jjoarseness, &c. the appearance of the eye may be Improved 

BLACK DRAUGHT. — The common ape- by spreading over the discoloured parts a 
rient medicine known under this name is little white wax, and dusting thereon very 
made as follows:— lightly some violet powder, either coloured 

Senna leaves .... 6 drachms. or otherwise, according to the complexion. 
Bruised ginger . . . 4 drachm. BLACKING BALLS.— Alix one pound of 

Liquorice root sliced . 4 dracliins. ivory-black, one pound of lamp-black, a 
But into half a pint of water ; keep this quarter of a poiina oi' gum arable dissolved 
standing by tlic side of the fire for three in water, six ounces of brown sugar, half an 
hours, then strain, and after allowing it to ounce of niel toil glue, and a quart of water; 
grow cool, add, make into balls. This mixture may be either 

Sal volatile IJ drachms. used for boohs and shoes, or lor restoring the 

Tincture of senna . . . J ounce. black leathern seats and backs of chairs, &c. 

Tincture of cardamoms. | ounce. BLACKING FOR I1ARNK8S. — Melt 

Cork close in a bottle and put by in a cool two ounces of mutton- suet with six ounces 
place. Dose, & wlncglassful for an adult; of bce.swax, add six ounces of sugar-candy, 
two tablespoonfuls tor young persons above tivo ounces of sol t soap dissolved in water, 
fifteen. It is not a suitable medicine for and one ounce of indigo, fiuely powdered ; 
children. when melted and well mixed, add a gill of 

BLACK DYE.— The basis of all black turpentine; lay it on the harness with a 
dyes is iron precipitated by some astringent sponge, and polish ofl’ with a brush, 
mordant, particularly by those which con- BLACKING, LIQUID. — Ivory black, four 

tain tannin; such as oak, bark, sumach, ounces; molasses, tlirce ounces— mix them 
catechu, galls, &c. The iron is usually in the well together, and then add two tabluspoun- 
state of a sulphate, commonly known by the fuls of inllk and two of strong vinegar, mix- 
name of copperas, vitriol, or green vitriol, ing well, and put to this one ounce of oil of 
The iron and astringent mordants have so vitriol. 

close a chemical affinity for each other, that BLACKING, PASTE. — Half a pound of 
the colour produced by their mutual action ivory black, half a pound of treacle, half an 
is not destroyed or injured by the contact of ounce of powdered alum, one drachm of 
air or light. Logwood is usually employed turpentine, one ounce of' sulphuric acid, and 
as an auxiliary, because it communicates two ounces of raw linseed oil. Mix the 
lustre and adds considerably to the fulness ivory black and treacle first together until 
of the black. To dye xcool, boll the goods for thoroughly incorporated, then add the rest 
two hours in a decoction of nut-galls, and of tlic ingredients. It may be cut into square 
afterwards keep them for two liours more in cakes, and should be enveloped in bladder, 
a bath oomposed of logwood and sulphate of BLACK LEAD.— A carburet of iron, con- 
iron, kept during the whole time at a scald- sisting ol ninety-two parts of iron and eight 
ing heat, but not boiling. During the opera- of charcoal. It is used I'or polishing grates, 
tion they must be frequently exposed to the stoves, &c„ and should be employed in the 
air. The ctimmon proportions arc, 6 parts following manner Put some ot the black 
of galls, 5 of sulphate of iron, aud 30 or log- lead into a small pan or saucer and add a 
wood, for every 100 of cloth. Silk is dyed m little water or small beer, but not sufficient 
the same manner as wool, Accept that as it to make it very wet, a portion of this sliould 
imbibes a large quantity of tannin, the quan- then be applied to a part of the stove by 
tity of galls must be increased to twice as means of a little round brush ; before this 
much, and the silk must remain longer in gets quite dry a polishing- brush should be 
the solution. used briskly until the sunace shines ; pro- 

BLACK EYE.— A black eye is nothing ce^ in the same manner with each remain- 
moro than a contusion. Leeches, beneficial ing part of the stove, fill the whole is 
in, other parts, here only add to the mischief; finisfied. Sometimes a little gin or is 
the best remedies are lotions that absorb mixed with the black lead instead of beer, 
tile cfilised blood, such as weak solutions of for the purpose of producing a greater de- 
hartshorn and water, or lotions of sal am- gree of brightness. 

moniao and spirits of camphor. The succulent BLACK PUDDING.~Cut some onions 
root called Solomon’s Seal, if applied within small, and boil them with a little water and 
en hour of the accident, w'ill not only remove some hog’s lard ; when well done and ihere 
all pain and stiflfhess, but cause complete remains nothing but fat, take the flare, cut it 
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into dice, and put Into a Btew-pan, with the 
onions, some pi^^’s blood, and a quart of 
cream; season with salt and spices; mix 
all well tojLfetlier, and then fill the pieces of 
gut, which should have been previously 
cleansed and cut according to the desired 
length of the puddings ; take care that they 
are not too lull, lest they burst in boning; 
tie the ends of each puading, put them ni 
boiling water, and boll them lor a quarter 
of an hour ; then prick them with a pin, and 
if neither the blood nor the fat come out, 
they are* sulficiently done ; let them cool, 
and broil on a gridiron just before serving. | 

BLACK rUDDING, IKISII. — Blauch 
and pound to a paste a quarter of a pound 
of sweet almonds with a wincglassful of 
rose-water; grate half apound of the crumb 
©f bread ; imnce one pound ol Iresli suet, 
add iialf a pound of clean currants, a tea- 
fpoonful of pounded cinnamon, nutmeg, 
and cloves, a pint of cream, the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten, the whites of two, a glass 
of brandy, and a quarter of an ounce of can- 
died lemon peel. Mix all the ingredients 
thoroughly together ; sweeten with pounded 
loaf sugar and boil it in a cloth. When cold, 
cut it into thick slices ; heat it in a Dutch 
oven or broil it on a gridiron, and serve. 

Almonds, ilb. ; rose-water, 1 winc- 
glassful ; bread crumb, 51b. ; suet, lib. ; 
currants, 51h. ; cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
cloves, 1 teaspoonful (mixed) ; cream, 1 
pint; eggs, 4 yolks, 2 whites; brandy, I wine- 
glassful ; lemon-peel, foz. ; sugar, to taste. 

BLACK PUDDING, SCOTCH. — Salt 
hog’s blood when drawn ; strain it ; mix 
with it a little sweet milk or stock; stir! 
into it shred suet and dried oatmeal, with 
plenty of pepper, salt, and chopped onions, 
till pretty thick; fill the skins and fasten 
them at the ends. Boil tlic puddings for an 
hour, pricking them as they swell witli a 
needle, to let out the air. Then broil on the 
gridiron and serve liot. 

BLACK KKVIVEK.— Take bruised galls, 
one pound ; logwood, two pounds ; green 
vitriol, half a pound ; water, five quarts ; 
boil for two liours and strain. This is used 
to restore the colour of biack cloth. It should 
be applied lightly and evenly over the sur- 
face with a piece of sponge, and the clothes 
should tlicn be hung out in the air to dry. 
Tlie i'ollowing is an excellent black aUk re- 
viver. Boil logwood in water for half an 
hour, then simmer the silk in it for half an 
hour, take it out and put into the dye a 
little blue vitriol or green copperas ; cool iL 
and simmer the silk for half an hour. Or, 
boil a handfhl of fig-leaves in two quarts of 
water until it be reduced to one pint; 
squeeze the leaves, and bottle the liquor for 
nsCi In cases where the silk has not laded 
to any considerable extent, cold tea will 
answer every purpose. 

BLADDifili— -This well known substance 
is a species of animal cuticle, and is prepared 
by cutting off the fat and loose membranes 
attached to it, and by washing it first in a 
weak solution of chloride of lime, and after- 
wards in clean water. This material pos- 
sesses the property of being perfectly dry 
*ud air tight ; and is consequently used for 


a number of domestic purposes, such 
covering preserves, pickles, potted meats, 
&c., which would be destroyed by the action- 
of the air and the contact of dump. Blad- 
ders in the shape of a belt round tne waist, 
or In a globular form under each arm, are 
sometimes used as aids for swimming. But, 
as they are apt to collapse from being punc- 
tured, or on receiving any other external in- 
jury, they cannot be relied upon with much 
security. 

BLANCHING, in Cookery.— A n opera- 
tion performed by putting meat, tongues, 
palates. &c., into cold water, when the 
article is gradually brought to boil, taken 
out and plunged into cold water, where 
it is lelt until quite cold. Blanching is in 
tended to impart whiteness, plumpness, 
and softness. Tlie operation, while render- 
ing the meat wliitcr and more sightly, at 
the same time lessens its nutritive qualities, 
by abstracting a portion of the soluble saline 
matter which it contains, and thus deprives 
it of one of tlie principal features which 
distinguish fresh meat from salted meat. 

BLANCHING, in Horticulture.— A n 
operation performed by earthing the stems 
of plants, by tying up their leaves, or by 
covering them from the light. Blandiing bjf 
earthing is perlormed on the celery, cardoon, 
asparagus, &c. In the case of annuals, 
the earth is generally drawn up so as to 
press on the leaves of the plant as it ad- 
vances in growth ; in the case of perennials, 
a covering of loose earth is generally placed 
over them before the growing season, 
through which the stalks shoot up and 
are blanched. Blanching, by tying the leaves 
together, is sometimes perlormed on lettuce, 
cabbage, endive, &c. The plant being nearly 
in its most leafy state, the head or fasci- 
culus of the leaves is gathered together and 
tied up with bust ribbons. By this opera- 
tion two efl'cets are producedf ; the inner 
leaves as they grow being excluded from the 
light, arcbJanchecl.and being compressed in 
proportion to the growth, which takes place 
after tying up the head, the fasciculus be- 
comes both tender and solid. Blanching^ by 
overlaying, is merely the laying down of tiles, 
slates, pieces of board, &c., on endive and 
other siilading, when nearly full grown ; and 
of which, being thus excluded from the sun, 
the future growth is colourless. Blanching, by 
covc?Hng, is applied to sea kali, liiubarb, as- 
paragus, &c., and consists in placing over 
each plant a pot which excludes the light, 
and thereby presents the formation ot the 
green colour. This pot 
is represented in tlie 
accompanying engra- 
ving ; it consists of 
two parts— the body a. 
and the top 6, wliich 
latter is necessary, as 
it can be taken off to 
examine the state of 
the crop, and also ta 
gather it without hav- 
ing to remove the 
whole of the material. 
They are of various sizes, lh)m ift to, 14 inches 
in diameter, and from 12 to 2u iuciies high. 
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BIANC-MANGB A la Francaise. 
-oUIattch one jpuund of sweet and a score of 
bitter almonds, drain them on a sieve, and 
afterwards dry them by rubbing them in a 
napkin ; pound them in a mortar, moisten- 
ing them from time to time with half a 
teaspoonlul of water, to prevent their oiling. 
■When tljey are pounded as tine as possible 
take lliem out of tlie mortar, and put tiieiii 
into a pun, then with a silver spoon beat up 
the ultuonds gradually with a half pint of 
liltered water ; after this spread a napkir 
over an oval dish, and put the almonds 
upon it, then gather up the corners of the 
■napkin and wring it very tight, to press out 
ail the lui.k from tlie ulmonas ; put into this 
iriiJk twelve ounces of crystallized sugar, 
broken into small pieces. When the siiuar 
is dissolved pass the whole through a napkin, 
ami add to it oik* ounce of clarilied isinglass, 
viade rather warm; when tlie whole is well 
incorporated pour into the mould, which 
slionld be previously iced. The blanc-maiige 
will be ready to serve in two hours. 

C-iT Almonds sweet, Jib. ; almonds bitter, 
2 ( 1 ; water, i pint; sugar, 5lb. ; isinglass, 
loz. 

liLANC-MANGE, AMERICAN. — Mix 
hall’ a pint of cold water with two ounces of 
arrowroot, let it settle lor a quarter of an 
hour, pour oil* the water, and add a table- 
spooutul of laurel water, and two ounces of 
sugar; sweeten a quart of new milk, boil it 
with a stick of cinnamon, and half the peel 
of a lemon ; pick out the cinnamon and 
lemon, and pour the boiling milk upon the 
arrowroot, stirring all tlie time; put it into 
u mould, and turn it out the following day. 

sHr Water, i pint; arrowroot, 2ozs. ; 
Jaui el water. 1 tablospoontul ; sugar, 2ozs. ; 
milk, 1 (]uurt; cmiiamon, 1 stick; lemon 
peel, I of one. 

I!LANC .MANGE, Common.— Infuse for 
an hour in a pint and a half of new milk the 
thin rind ol a small lemon, and four or live 
bitter almonds blanched and bruised; then 
add three ounces of sugar, and an ounce 
and a half of isinglass, boil them gently 
over a clear lire, stirring until the isinglass 
is dis.solved ; take oil’ tlu; scum, stir in halt 
a pint or rather more of rich cream, and 
stiiiin the blanc-inange into a bowl; then 



tnoye it gently with a spoon until nearly 
cold, to prevent the cream from settling on 
toe surface. Mix with it by degrees a wine- 
glassful of brandy, and turn into moulds. 

tHr Milk. pint; lemon rind, 1 : almonds 
bitter, 4 or 6 ; sugar, 3oza. ; isinglass, lioz. ; 
vycum, i pint ; brandy, 1 wiueglaasAiL 
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BLANC-MANGE, DlITCH.-I>utanonnoR 
of isinglass into half a pint of boiling water., 
and boil it till dissolved, with the peel ot a 
small lemon. Heat np the yolks of three 
eggs in half a pint of sherry, and when tho- 
roughly mixed, put it to the isinglass with 
three ounces of sugar. Mix the whole weU 
together, and boil it for a few minutes; then 
strain it through a hair sieve, stir till ncai'ly 
cold, and turn it into shapes. 

Isinglass, 1 oz. ; water, pint ; lemon, 
peel, 1 ; eggs, 3 yolks ; sherry, | pint ; sugar 
3 ozs. 

BLANC-MANGE EGGS.-Make a small 
hole at the end of lour or five large eggs, and 
let all the egg out carefully ; wash and drain 
the shells, and till them with blanc- mange; 

I ilace them in a deep dish lllled with rice to 
Leenthcm steady, and wlicn quite cold gently 
break and peel otfthe shell. Cut the peel of 
a lemon into line shreds, lay them in a glass 
dish, and put in the eggs. 

BLANC-MANGE, llOT. — Put into a 
saucepan a pound of sweet and a dozen bit- 
ter aimond.s, blanched and pounded. Jn 
another saucepan boil, with some sugar, a 
quart of new milk; pour this by degrees, 
boiling, oil the almonds, and pass the whole 
through a very Hue sieve, pres.sing the al- 
monds at the same time. A (juarter of an 
liour before serving, put this mixture on the 
lire, and keep stirring it until it adheres to 
the spoon. 

itii ’ Almonds sw^eet, lib. ; almonds bitter, 
12; milk swcetciKfd, I quart. 

BLANC- 31 ANG E FiU'ITEUS.~rui into 
a stevv-pau half a pound of ground rice, four- 
eggs, a quart of milk, and a quarter of a 
pound of sugar ; let it boil three hours, stir- 
ring frequent ly ; when it has become tliick 
take it olf ana add to it half a lemon-peel 
grated and a salt spoonful of salt. Mix tho 
whole well together and spread It upon a 
floured dish ; dredge Home flour over it, and 
when cold divide tlie muss into bits, and fry 
in boiling lard until of a good brown colour; 
put sugar over them, and serve hot. 

ar Ground rice, ilb. ; eggs, 4; milk, I 
quart; sugar, Rb. ; lemon-peel, half of one ; 
salt. I saitspounful ; flour, sugar, uud lard, 
suflicieiit. 

BLANKETS. —To be durable blankets 
must have a certain weight, a closeness of 
fabric, and suflicieiit quantity of wool in 
them. 1 1 is necessary, t hereJore, in choosing 
blankets, to look not merely at the rich ap- 
pearance of the pile, but also the weight and 
texture. 1 f not in constant use they are liable 
to bo moth-eaten. To prevent this they 
should be foldtid and laid under featlicr beds 
that are iu use, and occasionally taken out 
in the air and shaken. When soiled they 
should be washed, not scoured, and well 
dried before they are laid by. Blankets well 
chosen in the first instance and kept with 
ordinary care afterwards, will last a lifetime. 
BLAZE,--See Flame, 

BLEACHING. — The best method ot 
bleaching or restoring wliiteness to disco- 
loured U/fea is to let it lie on tiie grass, day 
and niglit, so long as is necessary, exposed 
to the dews and winds. There may occur 
cases, however, when this will be diiucult to 
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jiccoin^)Uah, and where a quicker process may 
Ik! desirahtv. In these cases the linen must 
Ur«t be steeped for twelve hours iu a ley, 
formed ot one pound of soda to a ^ialJon of 
boiling soft water ; it must tlicn be boiled 
for half an hour in the same liquid. A mix- 
ture must then be made of chloride of lime 
with eight times itsquantity of water, which 
must be well siiaken in a stone jar fur three 
days, then allowed to settle ; and being 
drawn ofl* clear, the linen must be steeped in 
it for thirty- six hours, and tlicn wu^he(l out 
in the orcfinary manner. To e.\p(*dite the 
whUefdng oj linen tn orUinary casc»^ a little of 
the same solution of chloride f»f lime may be 
put into the water iu which the ciothes are 
steeped; but in the employment of this power- 
ful agent great caution must he e.\ercised, 
otherwise the linen will be injured. ISvk is 
bleached by boiling it in white soap and 
water, after which it is subjected to repeated 
rinsings in pure water. Gloves, stockings, straw 
honmts, &c., arc submitted to the action of 
sulpliuric acid, or to the fumes of sulphur, 
ana sometimes by oxalic acid or chloride of 
lime. Printeii books, engravings, &c., may he 
whitened by first subjecting them to the ac- 
tion of weak cliloride of lime water. 

BLEAK.— A fish of tlie carp genus ; abun- 
dant in most ofour rivers, parncularly in the 
Thames and the Lea. Its length is about 
five or six inches : slender in shape, cuiunr 
bright silvery, with the back olive green. 
Its tail is forked, and, from its continual 
motion, it has been called the river swallow. 



Angling for bleak is practised both by float- 
fishing and whipping. In flmt-fi^hing the 
tackle sliuuld be very fine, 'i'he baits, gen- 
tles, blood- worms, caddis flies, jiuste, &c., 
should be sunk about mid-water, in general 
casts. In warm weather they take higher, 
ami ill cold weather lower than this. Oeca- 
siomilly throw in some ground bait to draw 
them together, such as chewed bread, dried 
crumbs, &c., follow ed by a handful of gravel 
or sand. Whipping fur bhak is excel lent practice 
for a young angler. Use a very flue hair line 
witli a black guat at the end, or otherwise 
mount one with a very minute ginger- palmer 
as a stretcher, and two droppers, oneof w hich 
should be a black gnat, the other a blue. 
The common house-fly also forms an excel- 
lent bait. Bleak Is not valued highly as a 
table fish, and is chiefly taken for the sake 
of its beautiful silvery scales, which are ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of artifi- 
cial pearl. 

BLEEDING AT THE NOSE is the most 
common and most harmless of all discharges 
of blood from the body; and iu childhood and 
youth is as often the consequence of sudden 
heat, exercise, of* the merest accident, as it 
is a natural means to cure t plethoric state of 
thearterial vessel# of the head. Itlsonly when 
excessive, and It continues Ibr any length 


of time, that it requires to be checked. As 
no part of tlie body is so prone to bleed from 
the slightest accident ;i3 the nose, and as the 
discharge iu hot weather and in iiiil-bodied 
persons is often abundant and troublesome, 
tlie lace, nose, and Ibrehcad should be freely 
sponged with cold water ; and if the bleeding 
is obstinate, a wet towel must be laid sud- 
denly over the shoulders, or on the spine, 
between the neck and slmuldcrs. Sometimes 
the mere dropping a cold key down the back 
will produce an imintxjiate suppression of 
the discharge; all these remedies act by the 
contracting power of cold, constringing the 
relaxed vessels. 1 n cases where these means 
I'ail, and the patient has been laid on his back 
without eifeot, it may become necessary in 
severe cases and in young persons to extract 
a few ounces oi blood from the arm, or plug 
the nostril, and so apply pressure Immedi- 
ately to the part aflecied. For this purpose 
tic a piece of strong thread round a small 
compress of lint, and having moistened it 
well with the extract of lead insert it by the 
handle of a pen up the nostril from wliiclt 
th(! blood is exuding. When the cavity in 
sufliciently distended the patient is to gras]> 
tlie nose firmly between his thumb and liiiger. 
and thus establish for some time a steadv 
pressure on the mouth of the bleeding vesseL 
After a suflicient time the compress is to be 
pulled down by means of string that ha.*+ 
been left to hang down. Sometimes this 
luemoiTlmgc from the nose is the n'siilt of u 
suddenly dtecked discharge : in such eases 
the bleeding is symptomatic, and is on no 
account to be immetfiately appeaseil, or, un- 
less productive of much prostration, to be 
hastily stopped. 

HLEEDim FROM THE STOMACH 
may i>roceed, and very often does, from 
blows, lalls, seve.re pressure, or accidents, 
tliougli it nut unfrcquently arises in persc;is 
of relaxed and delicate fibre, as a self- 
created disease. Blood may be eflused from, 
the vessels on the surface of the internal 
coat of the stomach, and remain there for 
some time before ejected by vomiting ; or it 
may be discharged almost directly after its 
elfusion. 

The symptoms that usually characterize 
the presence of blood in tlie stomach, are a 
dry skin, fever, restlessness, and headache ; 
at first a full quick pulse, soon becoming 
small and wiry, tickling in tlie throat, and 
uneasiness at the pit of the stomach, cold 
extremities, loss of sleep and appetite, 
nausea, and after a time vomiting, when 
the amount thrown up is sometimes exces- 
sive, and would appear almost beyond the 
retaining capacity of the organ from which 
it has been qject^ When the stomach has 
been relieved the patient feels easier, though 
the dry skin, furrra tongue, thirst and other 
t'ebrile symptoms continue till, afteiaa re- 
mission of a few hours, or sometimes days, 
the vomiting returns, and a certain portion 
of blood, of perhaps different colours, with 
tlic contents of the stomach, is again ejected. 
Vomiting of blood is a very dangerous dis- 
ease, especially iu thin, emaciated, and dis- 
eased subjects, the patient sinking trom 
exhaustion under the repetition and magni* 
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tilde of the attack. the patient 

is not advanced In years and the system not 

E rostrated, six or eight ounces oi‘ blood may 
e taken from the arm, the utmost rejicae 
and silence enjoined, and the patient placed 
in a recumbent posture ; bottles of hot water 
placed to the thighs and feet, and a mustard 
poultice, made of equal parts of flour and 
mustard, and spread on dannel, is to be 
applied hot to the reirion ot the stomach. 

Having adopted these applications, one of 
the following pills may be taken every two 


hours 

1. Sugar of lead .... 12 grains. 
Khubarb, powdered . 6 grains. 

Opium, powdered . . 2 grains. 

Quinine 3 grains. 

Crumbs of bread . . lo grains. 


Mix w’ell and add extract of hyoscyamiis 
enough to make into a mass, which divide 
into twelve pills. These pills should be fol- 
lowed by frequent draughts of buttermilk or 
viiiegar and water, so as to prevent the lead 
being decomposed by the acids in the 
stomach. 

2. Mint water 6 ounces. 

Hydrocyanic acid (schiel) 1 drachm — 

Mix. 

One tablespoonful to be taken every hour. 
'I'liis mixture may be taken in conjunction 
with the pills, thougii more efficaciously em- 
ployed on alternate days. 

3. Infusion of rosea . . 12 ounces. 

Elixir of vitriol . . 1 drachm. 

Syrup half an ounce— 

Mix. 

Two tablespoonfuls to be taken every three 
hours, sucked through a ouill. 

4. llncture of muriate of iron 2 drachms. 

Infusion of quassia . . . « ounces, or 
half a pint— mix. 
One tablespoonful to be taken every hour, 
sucked through a quilL 

S. Eowdered alum .... 1 drachm. 

Teppermint water . . . l pint. 
Dissolve, and add compound tincture of ca- 
techu, 3 drachms— mix. One tablespoonlul 
to be taken every hour. 

Beside these means, lemonade may be 
drunk freely; lime juice taken in frequent 
doses of a tablespoonful, eitlier alone, 
with ice, or mixed in water. Or eflervescing 
draughts may, be administered every hour, 
allowing the effervescence to take place lii 
the stomach. 

'J'he diet must be light and of a farinaceous 
nature, and every precaution is to be adopted 
to keep the system as low and in as anti- 
inflammatory a state as possible. 

BLIGHT.— A term in common use for 
supposed atmospherical injuries received by 
plants. Before effects were traced to their 
causes with the same care that they are at 
iiresent, the sudden discolouration ot the 
leaves of plants, thdr death, or their being 
covered wit4 minute insects or small excres- 
cences, was called by the general name of 
blight; and this^ blight was attributed to 
some mysterious influence in the air, to the 
cast wind, or to thunder, because these 
states )f the atmosphere commonly accom- 
panied the phenomena alluded to. It is now 
lound chat what is called blight is in some 
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cases the effect of insects, to the progress of 
which tlie dry state ol' the atmosphere pro- 
duced by east wind i.s pixiuliariy luvourahle, 
wliile in otiier cases it is causeil by parasi- 
tical fungi. 'I’he sudden death of plants and 
also the withering and drying up of part of 
their leaves and branches, to winch appear- 
ance the term blight sliould perhaps be re- 
strictl^, are produced by tlie transpiration 
of Water from the leaves taking place with 
greater rapidity than it can be supplied by 
the absorption of the roots. In very hot 
weather, branches of friut-tree.«i, trained 
against w alls, are sometimes w ithered u|) in 
a few minutes from this cause. Wliat is 
called the blight on fruit trees is commonly 
nothing more than the injuries done to the 
leaves and buds by the caterpillars of certain 
moths.— Sec Mildew, Bust, Smut, &c. 

BLIND— Asylums and Ciiaiutiks for 
THE. — 1. Ihthchnff ton's Charity, Lstablishi^ 
for the purpose of paying annuities of £l0 
to blind persons. The leading qualifica- 
tions are— birth and residence in England, 
to the exclusion of Wales and Berwick- 
upon-Tweed ; age, 61 years and upwards ; 
residence, tiiree years in tlie present abode; 
and total blindness during that period ; in- 
come, if any, under £20 per annum, 'fhosc 
who have ever begged, veceivtKl alms, or are 
deemed objects of parisli relief, day-labour- 
ers of* every denomination, Holdicrs and sai- 
lors, servants and journeymen in any handi- 
crafts, or persons living by turning a mangle, 
arc excluded from the benefit of this charity, 
which is intended ‘‘for those who have been 
respectably brought up, and who need some 
adaitioii to what they have, to make life 
more comfortable under the misfortune ot 
blindness.” Forms of application may be 
obtained by personal request, or that of a 
friend (not by post), at tlie counting-house 
of Clirist’s Hospital, London. 

2, The Jilimi Man's Friend. KndowTd by 
Mr. Charles Day, of tlie well-known firm ot 
Day & Martin, who left £lco,e()o for the be- 
iielit of distressed blind persons, of wlioin 
2to are at present receiving penHions from 
£12 to £20 a year each. The election of pen- 
sioners rests exclusively witti the three trus- 
tees, who meet quarterly to consider peti- 
tions, and select the most deserving objects. 
Applicants must be wholly blind, and resi- 
dents in England, Wales, or Scotland ; the 
petition must state in full the particular 
details of the case— name, residence, age, 
employment, amount of income, length of 
blindness, &c. ; and be signed by the clergy- 
man and cimrchwarden of the parish, as 
certifying their general belief in the repre- 
sentations made; also by at least two house- 
keepers to whom tlie petitioner is person- 
ally known. Trustees, Williatn Underwood, 
William Croft, and William Simpson, Esqrs. 
Clerk and 'freasurer, John Simpson, Lsq, 
Office, 29, Savile liow', London. 

3. Fainter^ CharUy ; consisting of pensions 
of £10, distributed by the Painters’ Com- 
pany. The number of pensioners is 173.. 
whose ages vary troth 6l to i>;0 years. Blank 
forms of petition are issued from the ofHco 
between toe hours of li and 8» from theSfitb 
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of October until the ;joth of November. 
Office, Paiuter'H llalU <^uccnhithe London. 

4. Charity, arises irom a fund in- 

vested with the Cordwainera’ Company, for 
granting pensions to blind men of 4C years 
of age, and to blind women of 40 years of 
age. Appiications to be made by petition, 
oefore the lOth of November. Office, Cord- j 
wainers’ Hall, 4a, Cannon Street AVest, 
London. 

6. School for the Indigent Blind, which, in 
addition to imparting a moral and religious 
etlucation to the indigent blind, also instructs 
them in a trade by winch tliey may be able 
to provide, either wholly or in part, for their 
Ihture subsistence. The benefits are ex- 
tended to both se.xes, who, wlien admitted, 
are clothed, boarded, lo<lged, and instructed. 
All applicants under i(i or above 25 years of 
age, or who liave a greater degree of sight 
than will enable to distinguish light from 
darkness, cannot be placed on the list of 
candidates. Persons desirous of admission 
may obtain printed papers of questions and 
engagements at the school, to wliich answers 
in wriliugwill be required, attested in the 
manner therein specified. Ofiice, at the 
School, St. (xeorge^s Fields, London. In 
addition to these charities there is also a 
Society for Visiting the Illiiid, Office, 27, 
Ked Lion Square, London; and the London 
Society for Teaching the Hliud to Kcad, 
Office, 1, Avenue Hoad, London. 

HLINDNES8.— See Eye, Diseases or 

BLINDNESS IN HOUSES.— Thedilation 
or contraction of the pupil of the eye of tlie 
horse furnishes a useful inctliotl of ascer- 
taining the existence of blindness in one 
eye or noth. Thus, the pupil is oblong, and 
variable in size; it differs witli the intensity 
or degree of light tliat falls upon the eye, 
Jn a dark stable the pupil is expanded, to 
admit a greater proportion of the light that 
falls upon the cornea ; but when the horse is 
brought towards the door of the stable and 
more light is thrown upon the eye, the pupil 
contracts, in order to keep out that extra 
quantity which would be painful to the ani- 
mal. and injurious to vision. When opposed 
directly to the sun the aperture will almost 
close, in cases of suspected blindness, there- 
fore, let the size of both pupils be carefully 
noticed before the horse is removed h’omthe 
stable, and as he is led to the door, observe 
whether botii the pupils contract, and equally 
60 , with the increase of light. If tlie horse 
tihould be first seen in the open air, let it be 
observed whether the pupils are of exactly 
the same size ; tlien let the hand be placed 
over each eye alternately, and lield there for 
a little while, and let it be observed wliether 
the pupil dilates with the obstruction of light, 
and equally in each eye. According as these 
indications are absent or present, so is the 
vision perfect or imperfect. Blindness in 
both eyes will usually be betrayed by a horse 
moving his ears in a constant and rapid 
motion, directing them in quick succession 
to every quarter. He will likewise hang 
back in his halter in a p^uliar way, and wiU 
dift his feet high, as if he were stepping over 
Borne obstacle when there is actually nothing 
to obstruct his passage, and there will also 


be an evident uncertainty in tlic putting 
down of his feet. 

BLIND MAN’S BUFF.— A lively game, 
very well known, and adapte<l as a healthy 
in-door sport for children of both sexes. 
One of the company is blindfolded; and must 
then endeavour to catcl; another of the com- 
pany, who is then to be blindfolded ; and so 
on in turn. The blindfolded person is usu- 
ally led to the centre of the room, and some 
one addressing him, while the rest of the 
company stand round him, asks — 

“ How many horses has your father got?” 

He answers, “Three!” 

“ Wliat colour are they?” 

He replies, “ Black, white, and gray !” 

“Then turn round three times, and catch 
whom you may.” 

'J'hc run then begins, and everybody must 
look out for himself. When any one is 
caught, all the company keep immediate 
silence, and the blindfolded person is to cull 
out the name of Iiis prisoner. If he makes a 
mistake the prisoner must be liberated, and 
the sport recommenced. In i)laying this 
game there should be no unpleasant tricks 
practised on the blind man, and everybody 
sliould share the risk of being caught. It 
should be observed that this game is best 

f jlayed in a large room, w here there is but 
ittle lurniture and no ornaments or other 
fragile articles. 

BLINDS, FOR AA'^indows. — The blinds 
generally used for the inside of window's are 
the Venetian and Holland, both of which 
are w’cll known. Outside blinds arc very 
u.scfnl, and have a picturesque appearance. 
They have not only the efl'ect of shading 
the curtains, carpets, and other furniture in 
a room from the direct rays of the sun, and 
so preserving their colours ; but, by reflect- 
ing back the sun’s rays they keen the rooms 
cooler during summer, and also darker, 
which last circumstance lessens the induce- 
ment for flies and other winged insects to 
intrude themselves. The latest improved 
blinds of this description are know'u us the 
bonnet blinds : lig. 1, represents them ay 
I'ig 2. Fig. 1. 



adapted for sitting-rooms ; Fig. 2. the man- 
ner in w’hich they are made for bedchambers. 
Hiey are usually made of stripctl cloth, fixed 
to an iron framing at the bottom ; and are 

m 
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made to riae» by cords and pulleys, into a 
case of wood at the top ot the window, 
which is generally made ornamental. 

BLISTEli.— The term blister is applied to 
any substance that has the power to raise 
the outer skin into bladders or pustules. 
There are several varieties of blisters— ani- 
mal, vegetable, and mineral, the principal 
being tne cantharides or Spanish lly, mus- 
tard, euphorbium, mezerco^^ savine, anti- 
mony, silver, vinegar, potassHand ammonia. 

Blistering and counter itaritatiou is a mode 
of treatment by wlilch it is sought to cure 
one disease by establishing another of the 
same type, but less severe than the first; 
bearing this in mind, the general utility ol' 
all external stimulants, especially those of 
blisters, will be better understood and more 
fully appreciated. 

Blisters arc used in medicine as a means 
of depletion, either to carry off from the 
body a certain amount of blood in the form 
of serum, and thus act as a local bleeding, 
or in addition to this eflect, to cause, by 
the Infiammation they produce on the sur- 
face, a larger amount of blood to circulate 
through the atljacciit cuticle, and thus re- 
lieve some deeper organ or jjart from the 
excess of blood that disease causes to be 
attracted to it. AVith this view only, and 
when no depletion is requirtnl, medical men 
are iu the habit of using a milder form of 
blistering than that ettected by raising the 
epidermis in bladders, and to this they give 
the name of rubifacieiits, or, in simple 
English, substances that “ make red.” 

Fi'om the benefit they atlbrd, tlic ease 
of application, and the safety of their em- 
ployment, blisters have become of universal 
use, and may be considered as an established 
domestic remedy. Yet there are certain 
imints in connection with them that re- 
quire explaining, both for protection and 
guidance. Wlieii the blister has sufficiently 
risen, remove the plaster, and nipping the 
blister where it bag« most, gently press out 
the water, taking great care not to break the 
skin as it collapses ; immediately place over 
the whole a warm bread poultice, the 
bread confined within a fold of muslin, 
and allow it to remain for one or two hours ; 
then carefully remove the poultice, and 
sprinkle the blistered part with a thick 
layer of violet powder, cover thi.s with a 
piece of linen, and by a bandage or hand- 
Kcrchief keep the wdiolc in Its place ; every 
four hours add more violet powder, especially 
over the moist part, taking care not to 
remove the cake or crust that forms till 
the cuticle is sufllciently healed to permit of | 
its being taken away, when the place is to be 
iigbtly dusted with the powder from time 
to time, to avoid cracking the new cuticle. 
It is seldom if ever necessary to interpose 
gauze or tissue paper between the blister 
and the skin, and, except In very rare and 
singular cases, should never be done, nor is 
there any time that can be fixed as the 
duration a blister should remain on ; this 
must depend on the rising, which will take 
from eight to sixteen hours to effect ; though 
in infancy and childhood, from the extreme 
delicacy of the cuticle, the time required 
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is infinitely shorter. But this Is a point thatt 
every nurse provides for by fremient Inspec- 
tion. When a blister is not at nand stei^p a 
pewter plate or piece of flat metal iu boiling 
water, and place it at once on the skin, 
pressing it down for a moment, and then 
allowing it to rise, and as it cools remove It ; 
or in cases of still greater emergency, a 
blister may be obtained by wetting a part 
of the cuticle and rubbing on it for a few 
minutes, lunar caustic ; or cut a circular hole 
out of a piece of adhesive plaster, which 
having adhered to the skin, lie some lint to 
the end of a stick, dip the padded end iu 
nitric acid or amiafortis, and brush lightly 
and rapidly the SKiu exposed witliin the holt 
in the. plaster, M'he.n a ve-^iclc will be imme- 
diately produced. In this country it is seldom 
that any blister is used but that of cantha- 
rides or Spanish flies, except, in extreme 
ea.ses, that of mustard, a.s given above. The 
blister idasteras sold in the shops is a species 
of tough ointment, and is made of wax, 
suet, rosin, and lard, all melted over a slow 
fire, and while cooling the powdered flie.s 
stirred in, till the. whole, wln'ii cold, becomes 
a smooth, firm, and tenacious mass. I'ho 
ituxle of making a blister is to cut out a 
shape from a piece of adhesive plaster, cither 
round, oval, oblong, or according to the part 
oil which it has to be applied, and taking a 
piece of the blister plaster, and softening in 
the fingers with the right thumb wetted ill 
water, extend it over the shape, leaving a 
marginof half an inch all round ; the plaster 
i.s to be spread about the thickness of a 
shilling, and all over of an equal smooth- 
ness. This is then to be warmed for a 
moment before the fire, and applied evenly 
over the part, the edges of the jnaster being 
nicked, where necessary, to make it lie fiat. 
l»'or tlie ears the shape of tlu! blister re- 
sembles the figure «, the O part corning 
uuder the lobe of the ear, and the tail 
sweeping behind it; each ear, however, 
rcijuircs a diftereiit position of the figure, 
that of the left ueediug the « as it natn- 
rally stands, the right must have it re- 
versed, a.s thus, 9. 

BLISTEB K1 ) FEET. -- The best remedy for 
this is to rub Die l'et:t, when going to bed, with 
spirits mixed with tallow, dri)pped from 
a lightisl candle into the palm of the hand. 

BLOATERS— arc herrings cured in a pe- 
culiar maimer, as at Yarmouth, where they 
are first salted, and then smoked wltfi 
wood smoke, and arc known as “Yarmouth 
Bloaters.”— See il£Riu:NG. 

BLOOD is not only a vital fluid, tha 
source of animal heat and moisture, and 
the fountain from which every secretion is 
eliminated, but it is the'I'ood and nourish- 
ment of the body, and contains in itself all 
the elements from which the bones, mus- 
cles, and every organ of the frame arc con- 
structed. The temperature of the blood dii- 
fers in different animals ; in man It is ninety- 
right degrees, lowest in fishes, and highest 
In birds. When drawn from the body and 
collected in a basin, it directly separates into 
two parts— the clotdrcoagulum, which bring 
the heaviest falls to the bottom; and the 
senwn, or whey, a thin straw-coloured fluid. 
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In wlilch th« crnRsamcntuni or clot flouts. 
Blood of watc1% albumen, fibrine, 

hydrocblorate of pota«» and stKia, lactate of 
m>da, carlxmate and pliONpliute of soda, co- 
lOMrinjjf matter and ptM-oxide of iron. 

Two kinds of blood, alike in tbelr main 
chanicters but very different in their pro- 
perties, oircuiate at the same time in tlie 
body, these are called the arterial and the 
vemuts, the one a bright scarlet, the other a 
dark purple. ArteHal blood, or that con- 
taincMl In arteries or pulsating tubes, is 
api'ci finally lighter than venous blood, of a 
bright scarlet colour, and of a higher tem- 
perature. It conies directly Irom the left 
side of the heart and the lungs, where 
iiaving received fresh oxygen from the air 
and obtained its heightened colour, it is 
diffiiswl to the remotest part of the body. 
Venom bio»dy or the blood ot veins, is 
lieavler than arterial blood, thicker, less 
warm and of a dark purple colour. As ai te- 
rial blood is loaded will) the elements of re- 
pi*o<l action, so venous blood is charged witli 
till the waste of the body, the worn down 
particles and general refuse of the system, 
which is brought back from the point.s 
where the arteries terminate, to the right 
side of the heart, from whence It is sent to 
the lungs to ho purified and conveided again 
into arterial blood, 'llio amount of bUiod 
circulating In an adult’s body, is estimated at 
from twenty-eight to thirty pints or pounds 
of tilts quantity ; three-fourths are supposed 
to circulate in the veins, and one-fourth in 
llie arteries. 

BLOOD, DF/I’EUAHN.M’ION OF, TO 
TII E II KA1).~-See Conokstion. 

BLOODHOUND.- Tlii.s dog is not unlike 
'flu* deer hound, Imt is taller and better 
formed. It has large and deep ear.s, the 
forehead broad, and the muzale narrow. 
Tlie c.xpression of tlie face is mild and 
plifjising when not excited, but when fol- 
lowing his prey his ferocity becomes truly 
alarming. The bloodhound is trained to 



hunt the human being instead of the quad- 
ruped. If once put on the track of a sup- 
posed roblier or murderer he would uner- 
ringly follow him to his retreat at the 
distance of many mites. Such a breed was 
nece.^sary when neither private individuals 
nor the government had other means to 
detect odimders. Now, however, wlicn 
readier means of detecting culprits exist, 
tlia dangerous breed of hounds has fallen 


into disuse. It, nevertheless, at the present 
day, is oiten bred by the rangers in large 
forests or parks to track the deer-stealer, 
but oftener to tind the wounded deer. 

BLOOD LE'ITING OR BLEEDING.— 
The operation by whicli blood is taken from 
the syste.n, for the prevention and cure of 
disease, for the purpose of reducing disloca- 
tions and rupture, and also for promoting 
the absorption^ medicine more easily into 
the system. M)od letting is either general 
or local; general, when abstracted in sulli- 
cieut quantity to lessen the entire mass of 
the circulating iluid ; local, when perfbrme.d 
over or near tne disease, for the purpose of 
diminishing blood in a part. 

Genkral Blooi> Li/rriNG is cither per- 
formed by opening a vein with a lancet, or 
by opening the temporal artery or one of its 
branches. 

Local Blood Letting is effected by 
cutting tlie part with a scarificator, an 
instniuient armed with from 9 to IS lancets, 
and applying the cn]>ping glasses over them ; 
by the application of leeches; or by dividing 
the most distended vessels with a lancet 
or bistoury. 

In blood letting from a vein, in whatever 
part the operation is performed, if the vein 
18 in tlie foot, ancle, hack of the hand, 
or arm, it is fir.st necessary to tie a siring 
or fillet above the part to be opei-ated dpon, 
and between it and the heart. By tliis 
means the return of blood to that organ 
is arrested at the fillet, and all the “Veins 
below It gradually become distended, and 
rising up show themselves bencatli the 
cutlclo; or In fat patients, where tlie cel- 
lular tissue is too tliick to allow the veins 
to appear through the skin, they can be 
felt beneath by tlie fingers, like round cords. 
In every part of the body up to the neck, 
the bandage is placed above where the punc- 
ture is to be made; but in the liead and 
neck the compression must be betow the 
intended opening. Wllfere the vein is small 
that has been opened, and the blood con- 
sequently flows ill a weak and imperfect 
stream; bcfoi’e opening anollier, the band 
should be placed in a basin of hot water, 
ami tlie whole arm up to the bandage 
fomented by wn-appiug it in flannel dipped 
in the water ; by this means the vehi is not 
only expanded, but the blood from the 
collateral vessels fbreed wdth momentum 
into the larger tube, and a full and steady 
stream may in thi.s manner be often ob- 
tained. nie water is then to bi* i^movc>d, 
and a staff or the handle of a broi’Sli placed 
in the patient’s liand ; not only as a support 
to the arm, but in order to propel tlie blood 
steadily through the fingers, by the inus- 
i cular exertion of grasping it. 'fhe proper 
requisites for bleeding are a clean, sharp 
lancet, two pledccts or small folds of linen, 
the smallest about an Inch square, and four 
or six times doubled, the next about twice 
tile dimensions of tlie first, a fillet, or strip 
of broad tape, a yard and a half long, n bjisiii 
to receive the blood, and when the patient 
is sitting to be bled, a pole or staff lor the 
hand. 

General bleeding is ordinarily peiToime^ 
1S8 
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m the arm ; it Is immaterial in which arm 
the bleeding is effected, onlv that it is neces- 
sary to accuHtom both hanas to perform tite 
operation ; for, if the patient is bled in the 
left arm, the lancet must be held in the left 
bund, or else the operator is certain to 
receive the first leap of the blood over his 
face and person. 

Kuniiiiig along- each arm from the wrist 
till lost in tlie muscles above the elbow, are 
two well-defined veins, one on the inner, the 
other on the outer side of the limb. While 
proceeding up tins arm, cqiiidistant between 
both is a tliird, called the median. Just 
before reaching the bend of the arm tlio 
centre vein divides into two short branches, 
diverging obliquely, the outer branch to 
unite with the external or basilic vein, and 
the inner in like manner joining the internal 
or cephalic vein ; it is either in one or the 
other of these two short veins that the ope- 
ration of bleeding is almost always per- 
formed. The outer or median basilic on the 
thumb side of the arm is the vein generally 
selected by the surgeon for bleeding, as being 
larger than the otlier, and yielding a fuller 
aupply, but it has the danger ot lying di- 
rectly over the brachial artery ; and should it 
be punctured by an inexperience*! operator, 
would lead to an aneurism, and the serious 
operation ol' tying the main artery. The 
other vein, therefore, the one crossiiip ob- 
liquely inwards, the median cephalic, is tlie 
best and safest vessel in every respect for 
the non-medical practitioner to op(?n for the 
purpose of bleeding. The operator must 
bear in mind that it is necessary before 
tying up the arm, to place bis finger on the 
vein he purposes opening, and if he feels 
any pulsation beneath it, on no account to 
bleed in that vein, but select one more re- 
moved from arterial brunches. 

Having selected the vein to be opened, in 
which the operator will be guided l)y the 
«ize and distinctness of the vessel, first 
grasping the arm tightly for a lew seconds 
with both bauds above the elbow, and allow- 
ing the checked bU»od to distend the veins, 
when he will be able to decide upon tlie best 
one for Ills purpose, he will then pass the 
fillet or bandage two or three times round 
the arm above the elbow, and tie it in a bow 
beineatb the limb; taking care not to make 
tIte pressure too tight, as in that case the ar- 
tertai circulation will be checked and the 
blood after the first leap will cease to flow ; 
tlie compression must only be sufficient to 



the handle, and the blade gmspsd firmly 
between the thumb and fingsa^cl' tin* right 
hand, allowing little mot1^:^n U»e nuTo 
shoulders of the Instrum nt to project. 
Standing in front of the patient the oj)er«to» 
next extends the arm, and Iptting the elbow 
rest in his hand, places his t'ltiiub over the 
vein be purposes opening, to keep it steady, 
tlicn holding the lancet like a pen. with u 
gentle but steady pressure he should Insert 
the point of the instrument obliquely into 
the top of the vein in the direction of Its 
course, till having penetrated as far ns the 
shoulders of the 
lancet, or where the 
point merges in the 
sales— as indicated 
by the dotted line 
in the annexed (*n- 
graving— It is to 



he brought out by 
i^cutl' 


cutting upwards, .«!0 
tluit the wound In 
the vein and cuticle sltall bo of the same 
size ; the operator tlu*n lays down his 
lancet, and taking up the basin, and lilting 
his thumb from ofl^ the vein, allows tlie 
lilood to flow till he has obtained (lie quan- 
tity desired. It is always necessary to keep 



the arm in the same position in which fhs 
opening was made, or rite skin may get over 
the orifice an<l abruptly stop the bleeiJltig. 
When a suflicient amount has been with- 
drawn the thumb is again to be placed on 



the vein, tlie bandage untied, the arm 
washed, and taking up the smallest plediief 
with the right hand, press with it the di- 
vided cuticle together, and closing ti>« 
orifice the pledget should be placed on the 
opening, and then the larger one upon that, 
using the thumb of the left hand, w!»ile the 
palm and fingers supjiort the elbow, to ki-ep 
them In their -fpsition ; the centre of the 
bandage is theff to be placed on the com- 
presses or pledylets, and each end jiaseed 
obliquely roun^thc arm like tlie figure s. 
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tliict two ends over 4:h6 oconprefif^ iu a 
%iiiull bOWj and the urm kept in an anixtut 
andas a 4uiet a positioiia&poBslbie'/brSOQr 
'dto^hourni^t'' '■ ■ ■ . . 

^ lidiOTOHES.— Blotehe# or plraplen on the 
and naok, are, wiieh not Uie restdt of a 
aerofnloits, etate oi tbdt > eyHieiOi Ute oon* 
sequence of some funcvional derangement of 
the liver or stoipaoh } wad any external ap- 
'Pttoation thatwonld iSuddonly drive them 
thq skin, might be attcaided with 
troublesome eonsequenees ; therefore cave 
'ttiust be iobeerved in the employment of 
lotions, Shei cause must be in the iirst in- 
stance discovered, and if found to proceed 
ftfom theitwBi^, throe grains ot‘ blue bill are to 
bo taken twice a day, for tliree or iour days, 
dUJowed every second morning by » tabic- i 
apooniUl of Ej^om salts dissolved in half a < 
pi n t oi‘ water. If from the stomachy a powder 
of fiiteen grains of carbonate of soda, with 
live grains of rhubarb and two of ginger, is 
to be taken In a wineglassfVrl of water twice 
a day, and a' compound colocyuth pill every 
acoond morning. If the blotches hare been of 
long standing tliese means must be persisted 
in for some time, and the patient should take 
'the decoction of sarsaparilla, or a mixture 
made by boiling equal quantities of , dulca- 
mara and dandelion in lour pints of water 
tiJU ,rodnoed.Ato three, and wiion cold, tak(; 
asmUiU tiirfiblerful three times a day. At 
wte ^iMhe time, the face may be washed with 
'ladht'.abwer water, in Which a small quan- 
tity of corrosive sublimate has been dis- 
solved, in the proportion of two grains to a 
pint ; or a lotion may bq made of a pint of 
rose water and one drachm of extract of 
lead ; inf both cases tlm^hme is to ho ivashed 
or well wetted two or three times a day. It is 
sotnetiroes Accessary to siib.stitute an ini\i- 
slpn of penny-royal for the sarsaparilla, in 
'^tilch egiie me compound assafeetida pill 
should, be taken Instead of tile colocynth and 
skits ; and in ob^^tinate cases exercise and 
sea>bathhlg must be resorted to as an ad- 
junct to the treatment. 

BLOW PIP R.— An instrument by means 
of which the flame of a candle or lamp is 
directed’ npon any substance placed to re- 
ceive it, wiiioli is thus subjected to an in 
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more poweriiib aonvenSeptrjfpd of^npmk^ 
Beginners are usually unatite te. 
eontinuous stroamot air irom<tJiel^^'y^ 
is,' however, very simple jteaowmj^i^luTSlne 
operation .depends upon a little erUp^Jiu 
blowing through the pipe, Ixi. order.'^p jlrdr 
dupe a continued steeam of air Tqrrii^ny 
minutes* if necessary, witlmut ceasing.. 
is done by applying the tongue to the rpbt 
of l^C'-moutb, so as to . Interrupt ‘thn.i^m- 
mjuhldation between the mouth, 'apd ' we 
p^sugebf the nostrils; by which means file 
operator is at liberty to breatlie.tlii'Oiigh.the 
nostrils, . at . the same , time that bX 
musi^es of tlie lips he ;force.s a, continual 
sti?ea«i of aiq from the anterior mrtcd^ tiie 
mouth through the blow-pipe, iVl^n^ the 
mouth begiiijj lo be empty, it IS. replenj^gd 
by tlie lungs m an instant,, while the t'dngue 
ij 4 ,^yittfdrawn from the roof of ttio qioPth 
and ri^idaced again in Ibc same maijpief as In 
pronouncing the monosyllable /at.; in. this 
wry the stream may be cdntlhuedtQf a fong 
time without any fatigue, if the flhxim bo xiop 
urged too impetuously. ^ 

BLOWS.— The consequences tobeapppCr 
heoded from bloivs, depend upon thdiorep 
with whicli they arc given, and the. nature 
of the part injured. Blows are more serldns 
u’lieu niilicted on tlie head and htata, 
than over well covered parts, aha, like 
bruises, when the force has been cdrislftt^- 
abJe, are immediately followed by the xup- 
tm-e of several small vessels and the pflhslpn 
of blood, with swelling and dJspoiQfailon, 
When the blow is received on a ..thhi.(y 
covered part, such as the shbi or eibPW.’.the 
consequences are gencraUy severe, and the 
mrts above the bone frequently kJough. 
There are three objects to be observed in 
the treatment of blows and all varieties bf 
contusion : to subdue the infliimmatioii that 
follow's the Injury ; to prornotc absorptfoA 
of the efllised blood; and restore the tone 
or strength of the injured p.art Jlfor;thC 
first of these it is customary to apply iCechcs 
immediately around the Scat of pkth, and 
when by their bleeding the inflamniatory 
state has been subdupd, to employ cold 
lotions of sugar of lead or zinc, to disperse 
the swelling; but tht‘ best appUcatioii, tlrat 
can be usca to effect this purpose; after the 
use of leeches, is the following : -Sal ammo- 
niac, i an ounce ; camphor >vater, 1 plrd|: * 
vinegar, 4 ounces— powder ; and dis^lVe tne 
ammoniac m the camphor water, add Add 
the vinegar; lastly, mix; and kAep irags 
constantly wetted with this lotion 'to tne 
sW'elling ; or h little sulphuric ethw'mny be 
poured occasionally on the part ailitf^ then 
allowed to evaporate. To effect the restoih- 
tion of tone or power to the part, fWi^loh M 
to be frequently employed, either by 'the use 
of simple lard and the hand, or by thO em- 
ployment of opodeldoc. When the gkiir has 
been laceratedby theblow,the woundi^ TOba 
treated like an Incised wound, and thO Cdgec 
dosed with adhedve piaster. Bnt all tliieseOb- 
Jeeta can be obtained in a knuch akortet^tfmo 
and a more efflooetoue, and lhfliilinly > less 
troublesome manner, by applying of 

load a few times freCly to the part Iti the 
same way as a lotion: When thW'ddn te 
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broken, the only precaution necessary is to 
lay the abraded part as smooth as possible ; 
should there be any bleeding this will check 
it ; it will subdue the inflammation, dispel the 
swelling, and, while preventing the chance of 
sloughing, restore vigour to the part injured. 

b£UE-BELL- — ^'I ne common 
name given to a bulbous-rooted 
plant of the hyacinth kind, fre- 
quently met with in woods and 
other places. Its bulb is glo- 
bular, white, and coated ; its 
leaves linear, channelled, shin- 
ing, and drooping in their upper 
hmf ; they are blue, pendulous, 
nearly an inch long, and scented. 

BLUE DYE.~rhere are se- 
veral methods for dyeing cotton, 
linen, silk, and w'ool of a blue 
colour, among which are the 
following:—!. Give the good.s 
a mordant of alum, then rinse 
them well, and boil them in a 
bath ot logwood, to which a small quantity of 
blue vitrim has been added. 2. Boil tlie goods 
for a short time in a bath of logwood, then 
add to the liquor tartar and verdigris, in the 
proportion oi one ounce each to every pound of 
logwood employed. 3. Bilberries, elder- ber- 
ries, mulbemes, and several other blue vege- 
table substances, may be used to dye blue as 
above, instead of logwood. 

BLUEING.— One of the operations of the 
laundry, which consists in colouring the last 
ringing water very slightly with hlue, so 
that the otherwise yellow colour of the linen 
is got rid of. Care should be taken to avoid 



usmg so much as to make the shade too deep, 
since a decided blue is just as objectionable 
as a decided yellow. The blue is tied in a 
small flannel bag, which is dipped in the 
water and squeezed, so as at once to stain 
the liquor as it comes out, and also to gra- 
duate its shade with greater delicacy. 

BLUE PILL. --One of the most useful, 
safe, and convenient preparations of mer- 
cury. Its use for general purposes has almost 
superseded calomel, and has this great ad- 
vantage over all other forms ol' mercury, 
that it may be taken with comparative im- 
punity, and employed by the non-profes- 
sionaf person with almost absolute safety ; 
an overdose having only the efiTect of a pur- 
gative, passing out of the system by the ex- 
cessive action it superinduces. 

Blue pill exerts three distinct actions on 
tne system, according to the dose and man- 
ner in which it is given— as an alterative, an 
aperient, and a sialagogue (or medicine that 
acts on the salivary glands, and excites an 
increased flow of saliva). As an alterative., it 
way either be given alone, in doses of three 
grain pills twice a day; in conjunction 
tvith quinine, sarsaparilla, or a tonic mix- 
ture ; or it may be taken in combination with 
powdered rhubarb and Colombo; In which 
case it is customary to make them into 
powders, as in the following prescription 
lor an alterative medicine : 

Blue pill 2 scruples. 

Powdered rhubarb . . I drachm. 

Powdered Colombo . . 1 drachm. 

Powdered ginger . l scruple. 


Kub the blue pill with the rhubarb till incor- 
porated, then add the Colombo, mix that well 
with the other, and lastly put in the ginger ; 
when the whole has been made into a well- 
mixed powder, divide into twelve papers, 
taking one in a little jelly or honey, or any 
conserve, two, or if necessary, three tinjies a 
day. 

As an aperient.— Tho blue pill is to be taken 
in doses of from six to twelve grains, either 
as a bolus or divided into two pills. But 
where a more general action is required, it 
is best to combine the blue pill with another 
form of aperient, such for instance as the 
compound colocynth pill or extract, w’itli 
either of w'hich it may be judiciously com- 
bined in the proportions of equal parts, or 
one of blue pill and two of colocynth : us iii 
the following very excellent uuduscihl com- 
binations. 


Aperient pill, No. l : 

Compound colocyntli pill 2 scruples. 

Blue pill 1 Hcrui)le. 

Mix, and divide into twelve pills ; one to be 
taken three times a day, or tw'O at bed time 
and one in the morning, when the eflect is 
required quickly, and repeated as occasion 
demands. 

Aperient pill, No. 2 : 

Compound extract of colocynth ) of each. 

Blue pill > J drachm. 

Mix and divide into tw'clve pills ; to be takcu 
as the above. 

Aperient pill, No. 3 : 


Assafeetida pill . . ) 
Blue pill . \ 

Extract of henbane ) 


of each one 
scruple. 


Mix, and divide into twelve pills, two to be 
taken three times a day. 

When blue pill is taken alone as an ape- 
rient it shoula never be used at bed time i'or 
that purpose, as it will then act on the skin, 
and materially mitigate its aperient powers. 

.4* a sialagogue.— 'When employed to act on 
the salivary glands, to produce, a more per- 
fect digestion by yielding a larger solvent 
for the food and increasing the powers of the 
gastric juice, it is necessary that the mer- 
cury should be kept in the body, so as to 
enable it to affect the organs that secrete the 
saliva; it therefore becomes necessary to 
destroy its aperient and alterative action, 
and retain it m the system sutflciently long 
to react on these particular organs or glands. 
To effect this object the blue pill must be 
combined with some astringent, such as 
kino or catechu, so as to prevent its passage 
out of the body. For this purpose the fol- 
lowing combination will be found calculated 
to meet the requirements necessary : 

Blue pill . . • ^ 2 scruples. 

Powdered kino . . 1 scruple. 

Make a mass, and divide into twelve pills ; 
one to be taken every four hours, till the 
mouth becomes tender, or the extra flow of 
saliva shows that the effect wished for lias 
been obtained, when a black draught or two 
or three compound colocynth pins will l*e 
sufficient to carry off the salfvamg eifeots of 
ttie medicine. A second dose of apenciil 
a 
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Biediciii« may be taken if required ; but as a 
general rule the black draught, or two pills 
and a draught will suffice fbr all necessary 
purposes. 

The dose of blue pill as an alterative is from 
one to three grains, two or three time a day. 
As an aperient, from live to twelve grains, 
repeated If necessary ; and as a slalagogue 
from three to five grains in combination 
with kino or catechu, every four hours. 

BLUE STONE— Is used in a solution of 
from lour to fifteen grains to an ounce of 
neater, and applied to foul aud indolent 
ulcers, by means of a wetted rag; it is also 
rubbed in substance, on ibngous growths, 
warts, &«., to destroy them. Cauiion.~It is 
a poison. 

. BLUNDEKS. — See Pronunciation, 
01^i:aking, Writing, &c. 

BLUSHING.— This unpleasant indication 
in' nervousness, trepidation, and other 
mental emotions, is caused by the sudden 
disturbance of the blood-vessels, whicli 
under these circumstances eject the blood 
with unusual velocity and in undue quan- 
tities towards the surface; and thereby 
heighten the natural hue of the skin. Blush- 
ing, especially in the male sex, is generally 
regarded as a betrayal of weakness of cha- 
racter and a want of moral courage, and 
seldom fails to inspire derision and con- 
tempt. To remedy this painful demonstra- 
tion, persons who are subject to it should 
mingle with society and accustom them- 
selves to speak before company. Previously 
to entering or leaving a room where many 
persons are assembled they should deter- 
mine within their own minds how they shall 
act; so as not to be flurried or taken off their 
guard by the unusual attraction which their 
entrance or exit may occasion. In short, on 
every occasion when they begin to feel timid, 
they should whisper courage to themselves, 
and endeavour to overcome the painful 
weakness by an effort of the will. 

BOARDfNG HOUSE — A species of 
hotel, where persons may lodge, and have 
all, or a portion of their meais, at a fixed 
rate. Each pci'son is provided with a bed- 
room, and Ims the privilege of using a sit- 
ting-room which is common to all The 
meals are partaken of at one table at certain 
hours, which have been fixed with a view to 
the convenience of the boarders generally. 
Persons are not compelled to remain a spe- 
cified time, or to give an equivalent warning 
as ill lodgings, but may remain as short 
or long a terra as they please, and pay ac- 
cordingly. Boarding houses are excellent 
establishments for those who have other- 
wise no “home” and few acquaintances, as 
the advantages of society are offered in every 
respect the some as though it were a private 
ihmily, aud a pdlFson has all his wants pro- 
vided fer, without any trouble to himself, at 
a reasonable rate. Many travellers, and 
other persons who are in the habit of moving 
from place to place, prefer boardinghouses to 
notels, because they are not expected as a 
matter of course to drink or pay for wine, 
spirits, and beer, and also because the terms 
are much more reasonable. The charges at 
toiurdtug houses vary aocording to locality. 


style, &c., but a person may be domiciled at 
a very comfortable establishment, at the 
rate of two guineas per week, including every 
item of exj^nse. 

BOARDING SCHOOLS are establislv 
ments wliere young ladies and young gentle* 
men are taugnt, tioused, and fed, at a certain 
rate per annum. The terms range from £20 
a year upwards; and extras are usually 
charged lor, such as washing, books, music, 
pew-rent, &c. In most schools each pupil is 
expected to be furnished with a silver fork 
and spoon, towels, and other requisites for 
the toilet. Payments are made quarterly, 
and it is usual to give a quarters notice 
before removing a pupil irom a school. 
Holidays are pven twice a year, at Mid- 
Bummer and Christma.H, generally of ainontlr 
or six weeks' duration, and these intervali 
are charged for just as though the pupils 
were actually at school. At some estaolfsh- 
ments arrangements may be made for keep- 
ing a pupil at school during the holidays on 
payment of a stipulated we^ly rate. Before 
a parent sends lus child to a boarding-school 
he should ascertain by references and other- 
wise, whether the conductor of the establish- 
ment is a properly qualified person ; whether 
he or she exercises the required amount of 
moral influence over the pupils ; whether 
the treatment is humane, without being un- 
reasonably severe on the one hand, or lax 
on the other; also as to the quality and 
quantity of food, the opportunity for exer- 
cise, the practice of cleanliness, &o.— See 
Epucation. 

BOARl>S, TO Remove Stains from.— 
To take out grease : dissoive some ful- 
ler's earth in a little hot water, to the con- 
sistency of thick paste, and let it get quite 
cold. f;over the grease spots with it thickly ; 
and alter it has remained all night, or for 
several hours, until thoroughly dry, scour it 
off with cold water. Should the grease not 
disappear with the first application, the 
operation must be repeated two or three 
times, or as otten as may be necessary for 
its removal. 'J'o take ink out: apply strong 
muriatic acid, or spirits of salts, to the 
stains witli a piece of cloth ; afterwards, 
well wash the parts with water. 

BOARDS, TO Scour. — Mix lime, one 
part; sand, three parts; soft soap, two 
parts. Lay a little on the boards with a 
scrubbing brush, and rub thoroughly. Be 
careful to clean straight up and down— not 
crossing from board to board ; then dry 
with clean cloths, rubbing hard up and down 
the same way. Floors should not oiten bo 
wetted, but very thorouglily when done; 
and once a week they may be dry-rubbed 
with hot sand and a heavy brush— the right 
w^ ol the boards. 

BOAT.— A term used in a general sense 
to denote any small ship or vessel, whether 
open or decked, and which may be propelled 
by oars, sails, or by steam ; they are con- 
sequently of very different forms and con- 
structions, according to the specific purposes 
they are intended to serve. One o( tlm most 
important of this class of vessels is the Life 
Boat, for the purpose of preservtng the 
Uves of persons shipwrecked, or otherwise 
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S&eft to the mercy of the waves. Several 
Idndfl of life-boats have been constructed 
ilroia time to time, each possessing peculiar 
features and distinct advantages. On the 
score of simplicity of construction and of effi- 
ciency, the form of life - boat deserving 
of the highest recommendation, is that 
shovm in the engraving, which consists 



merely of the ordinary ship’s boat with 
empty casks fixed in it, by which it is 
rendered buoyant and incapable of sink- 
ing, even when filled with water. 

BOILER.— A receptacle for hot water, 
usually fornting a part of the kitchen range. 
It is supplied with water by an oval aper- 
ture at the top, which is closed by a heavy 

E iece of cast iron, fitting it exactly, and 
aving a proiection on the other side that 
runs into a groove. This groove is always 
full of water from the condensed steam, and 
tile water prevents any steam escaping from 
the boiler, for before any can come out it 
must make its way through the water in the 
groove, and also be strong enough to lift up 
the cover, which therefore acts as a safety 
valve. To prevent the trouble of supplying 
the boiler every day with water by hand, 
serme of them are made self-filling, and are 
supplied from a small cistern in the kitclien 



with a ball- tap. Boilers are apt to get out 
of repair from constant use; they ore also 
liable to crack when sufiered to remain 
empty for any lengthened period. It fre- 
quently happens also, that in the course of 
time a stony deposition is formed in boilers, 
somewhat similar to the fur of a common 
tea-kettle, and this incrustation, when it 
arrives at a considerable thickness, impedes 
the boiling of the water by its being a bad 
conductor of heat. When this happens, the 
^top of the boiler must be taken off and. the 
bard incrustation cut out with achiseL If 
ittffered to remain, not only would the water 
163 


Ixrfl slowly, but the boiler, by getting red- 
hot, would soon be burned out. The best 
way is, every three or six months to clean 
off the incrustation by scraping, while it is 
thin enough to scale off. 

Independent of their domestic uses, boilers 
may be made to assist horticultural opera- 
tions. A boiler, similar to that, in the en- 
graving, may be connected with the ordi- 
nary kitchen range, and fitted with a flow- 
pipe and a return pipe, both communicating 
w'lth a greenhouse, conservatory, or ash-pit. 
It must, however, be carefully borne In 
mind, that no part of the flow pipe should 
dip to a lower level than that of tlie point 
from whence it started; nor the return 
pipe dip deeper than the part where it en- 
ters the boiler. An air tap, about the size 
oi an ordinary quill, Hliotild be flxed in the 
flow pipe at its highest point for the escape 
of air, which, if allowed to exist in the 
pipes, would completely arrest the drctila*- 
tion of the water; such a contrivance as 
this will in no way interfere with domestic 
arrangements, as, a stopcock can bo placed 
on both the flow and return pipes, rather 
close to the boiler within, or close to the 
wall without, as may be most convenient. 

BOILINtl.— This most simple of culinary 
processes is not otten properly performed, 
from the mere want of attention to the com- 
monest rules. The following are the principal 
directions to be followed Let the sauce- 
pan be as nearly as possible the size to hold 
the Joint or piece of meat that is to be 
boiled, BO that no unnecessary quantity of 
water may be required to cover the meat 
and yet that every part of the meat may be 
covered by water. Should any part be left 
uncovered, it will be hard and discoloured, 
and injure the quality of the whole. When 
the meat itself is required for solid food, 
and not for soups, its nutritious Juices must 
be prevented from escaping as much as pos- 
sible, which is done by plunging it into fast 
boiling water for a few minutes, and adding 
immediately afterwards as much cold water 
as will reduce it to a moderate temperature, 
at the same time taking away a part of the 
water, so that there is not more than is 
required, rreviously to being placed in 
the saucepan, meat should be washed 
extremely clean; sometimes milk Is put 
in the water, or the meat wrapped in a 
floured cloth, to give it a white appear- 
ance, but these devices are unnecessary 
if due diligence be exercised by the cook. 
I'he water must be kept gradually but con- 
tinually boiling, Ji it boils too fast the meat 
will be hard, and if in boiling slowly it is 
allowed to stop boiling, the meat will be un- 
derdone. When the water is beginning to 
I boil a scum will invariably arise, which 
must be narrowly watched for and removed 
the moment it appears. After the first 
scumming, put in a little cold water, which 
will throw up the rest of the scum. The 
oftener it is scummed, and the clearer the 
top of the water is kept, the cleaner and 
i better flavoured the meat will be, but if this 
be neglected, the scum will boil down n4ad 
impregnate the meat, thereby deteriorating 
both its oolonr and quaUty. Do not allow 
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mefi4 to remain in the water aHier it is 
qone^ as it wiU hesome. saddened and taste- 
less I dish wp immediately. TheiM^or<tt)» 
^ MBOiar is a quart for every pound of meat, 
iliat is to say supposing the meat should be 
focsh. 'Die WfM requii^ depends upon the 
siae of, the Joint; the general rule is to 
allow twenty minutes^ for every pound of 
meat ; but salt meat requires longer, and so 
does a particular^ tUica joints such as a 1^ 
of pork or of lamb, which will require about 
twenty minutes in Urn whole above this al- 
lowance. iW weather also influenoes the 
length of time for boiling, meat requiring 
comparatively less time in summer than in 
winter. In boiling wtgetdbUa they sbonld be 
washed preriously, and have mi the old, 
eoarse, and dead loaves carefully picked off 
and thrown away. An hour before they are 
cooked they should be put into a pan of 
clean water with a little salt in it ; this will 
free the vegetables from both insects and 
dirt. But Im'orc putting the vegetables into 
the saucepan, this salt water must be 
drained off, or the boiling will be too long 
kept back, and they will be deprived of their 
fresh green colour. liemember, also, to boil 
vegetables In plenty of water ; let the water 
boU fast when they are put In ; and let it 
continue to boil fust till they begin to sink 
and are quite tender, which are tlie signs of 
their being done. To assist in preserving 
their greenness, throw one or two table- 
spoonfuls of salt into the saucepan with 
tnem. I>o not let tliem be overdone, or 
their colour will be spoiled. When done, 
strain them carefully ; do not let them re- 
main in the water a minute alter they are off 
the Are, or thev will lose their colour and 
davour. For toe boiling of vegetables al- 
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nnys use soft water v .Viird water spoils 
their colour and Interff^s^ %^tli their taste; 
but if none hut hard water dan be obtained, 
tlirow In (^ little soda, ateaspponful of salt 
of wormwood. With itl^exeeption of car- 
rots and parsnips, which maybe boiled with 
salt beef or Pdrk, vegetables should never be 
efressed 'vvitn the meat, In the process of 
tiofliog, due regard s^puld he had to the 
omomy of fuel Which IS Often wasted for the 
irant of me odmipopieSt knowledge in this 


brancli of cookery. Id ftw fnStanoe; a r^soi 
containing water be placed over a Steady 
fire,, as seen in fig. h the water will ^ow 
continually hotter tili it reaches the limit of 
boiling, alter which the regular accessions 
of heat are wholly spent in converting it 
into steam ; the water remains at the same 
degree of temperature, however fiercely it 
boils. Ibe explanation of this is, that the 
heat of boiling Avater never rises above de- 
grees t when, therefore, a fierce fire and an 
equally fierce ebullition, 01 % kept up, as 
shown in fig. 2, tl»e heat above 212 degrees, 
—as fast as It is evolved, is carried away by 
the volumes of steam that rise foom the 
surface of tire water; consequently, th^ heat 
kept up beyond a certain point is a waste of 
fhel. 

/» tneiking soup,, gravy., or savoury Jeily 
of any kind, the principal object is to ab- 
stract irom the meat used for the prepara- 
tion all the nutriment and savour which it 
can be made to yield ; this is efibeted by 
putting it into cold water and heating it 
very slowly indeed, and then keeping it for 
a spi'cified time at tlie point of boiling, or 
letting it simmer in the gentlest manner. 

As meat cannot be cooked in water with- 
out a certain portion of its nutrient matter 
being extracted, the water in wldch meat 
has been boiled should never be thrown 
away ; as, with the addition of vegetables, it 
may be made use of for making soups and 
stews, and thus effect a considerable wving 
in large ramilies. 

BOILS are hard swellings of an inflam- 
matory character, extremmy sensitive and 
painful, liiey are the result of some gas- 
tric or other ibnctional disturbance of the 
digestive organs, and must always be looked 
upon as symptoms of an internal derange- 
ment, most frequently situated in the 
stomach. Boils are most prevalent in yonth 
—in persons of a plethoric or full habit of 
body, and in those of a scrol’nlous disposi- 
tion. During unhealthy seasons, and in 
persons of w eak or relaxed fibre, bolls Ore 
sometimes attended with fever and eon- 
sldei'able constitutional dlstiirbanoe ; but, as 
a general rulcv they are purely local annoy- 
ances, causing more pain and incemvenienoe 
than alarm or dangei*. 

Treatment . — 'Hie swelling should be poul- 
ticed frequently, eithei' with hot bread or 
iiuseed meal ; but, as the suppuration is very 
tedious, the poulticing is to be condnued 
till the skiu becomes thin and yields to 

E ressure, when tlie top of the boil is to bo 
Ud freely open with a lancet, the blood and 
exudation carefully pressed out, and the 
poulticing resumea, not only till the pus 
becomes healthy— that is, thick and yellow 
— ^but till the core is removed, when the ab- 
scess is to be w’aslied with a weak, soJution 
of caustic or sulphate of nine, or if nothing 
else is at hand, a little rum or brandy ana 
water, strong enough to stimulate the heal- 
ing process hy a little smartiyog. At the 
same time that the poulticing iS4Ktmmenced, 
the following mixture must be taken in 
doses of tu>o tabkspooufuie three, times Aday^ 
and one of the alterative night ami 
morning;— x . 1 . 
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JUiapIngftOf^ruABsla on«^oniple. 

ilkuliDg w«ter . . . liaH'apint. 

^xntfUse till cold, strain and add-^liquor of 
j^totasB, 3 draeliias->niix. 

A rrv>u« »<• 

of each one 
scruple. 

;?il] X* and divide in to twelve pills. 

Or one of the followimr powders maybe 
lak^ in a cupful of water three times a 
day, instead of tlie mixture ; or, as a change, 
«>ubstitute for it*- 

Carbonate of soda . . $ drachms. 
Powdered Colombo . i scruple. 

, Powdered ginger . . | drachm. 

Mix, and divide into twelve^ powders. | 

A change of food and a full and liberal 
diet is also necessary; at the same time 
quick and active exercise must be adopted, 
and, where practicable, sea bathing and the 
use of the desh-brush added to the other 
means employed. 

BONA FIDE ('iattnj.— With good faith ; 
without fraud or deception. In law, an act 
done dtnd fidey is one done with good faith, 
wittiout fraud, knowledge, or notice of any 
deceit or impropriety, arid in contradistinc- 
tion to an act done colourahly, deceitfully, 
with bad faith, fraudulently, with know- 
ledge of prftiious facts rendering the act to 
be set up invalid. 

BONBONS. *~llave some little tin moulds 
-toU them neatly ; take a quantity of brown 
sugar syrup, in the state called a blow, 
wmclimay he known by dipping the Skim- 
mer into it and blowing through the holes, 
when parts of light may be seen ; add a few 
.hfops of lemon essence. If the Imnbons are 
hrmnured white, when the sugar is cooled a 
jittle, stir it round the pan tiU it grains and 
shines on the surfhee, then pour it ift a 
fhunel ; fill the little moulds ; when they 
are' hard and cold, take them out and put 
them in papers. If they are to bo coloured, 
the colouring should be added while hot. 

BONK, Culinary uses or.— The bones 
of good meat form most excellent materials 
for making soups and gravies. The best 
mode of extracting the nutritious parts from 
bone; is as follows Crush the bones small, 
and boil them for fifteen minutes in water ; 
when cold, skim od* all the fat from the 
liquor. Then grind the bones and boil them 
in eight or ten times their weight of water 
<of which that already used must form a 
part), until half of it is wasted, when a very 
nutrltiouB Jelly will be obtained. Iron ves- 
sels should alone be used in this process, as 
the jelly and i^oup act upon copper and 
brass. The bones of fresh meat are most 
productive ; those of boiled meat rank 
next ; Whilst those of roasted meat scarcely 

BONE^iSjl&rURE. — Bones ground to 
powder are extensively used ii stimulating 
the first efforts of vegetable life oeingplaeea 
in the ground immediately before, or along 
with, the Seed. In a crusl sd rdate they are 
employed in the fbrmatiott of fine homers, 
as they are slow in decomposing, and, in 
their decay adbrd tbod to the plants long 
after all otlier manures applied at the same 
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time liuvo become exhausted. Bone-dust, 
in eomhination with snlphurlc acid, has of 
late years been greatly recommended, and 
In this state it has been found to have 
greater effect in raising crops on strong 
land than bone-dust alone, the manner of 
preparing the sulphurated bones, is to riiix 
a given quanti^ of sulphuric acid with 
twice its bulk Of water, and to place twice 
the weight of bone-dust as of the acid, In a 
tub or trough, and pour over the bones the 
prepared liquid, gradually and at short in- 
tervals; the bones will become entirely dis- 
solved and form a mass with the acid and 
water. One hundredweight of bones with 
lllty-s!x pounds Of sulphuric acid, will be 
Humcieut Done manure for an acre of strong 
garden ground, previously manured with 
stable-dung ; fov bone should always be re- 
garded as an auxiliary, and not as a general 
manure. Bones are often broken down by 
fermentation with silted coal ai>hes, and 
even with pure sand, and their value con- 
siderably increased, prolmbly on account of 
their being disintegraleil to the smallest 
possible degree, and thereby mixing more 
readily with tlie soli. 'I'hc following will bo 
found the best method of ffertnentiug bone- 
dust Mix four Cartloads of bones with as 
many of sand, or mould, or sawdust. In a 
flat-topp<>d heap. The bones should be 
thoroughly drenched with Water, and the 
other materials moistened. In a few days 
such a heat will be generated in the heap as 
to render it unbearable to the band. As the 
wet side of the heap will not l>e lieaied so 
much, it should be covered with sand; a 
large heap makes better manure than a 
small one; and so do unboiled bones and 
fresh ones, than boiled and stale ones. Hie 
heap sliould be turned over at tlie end of a 
fortnight, and at the expiration of a month 
the bones will be dissolved. The great dil- 
liculty has hitherto been in making the fer- 

avaIli^^E.^**A discovery, howiwer, has re^ 
cently been made by which bones may be 
converted into manure » a the most econo- 
mical principles. It has been ascertained 
that il^ones are suffered to mingle with the 
ordina^ stable refuse for a lew .months, 
they will during that time become converted 
into a perfectly pulpy state, and in a fit cox^i- 
tion to dress the sml without any oilier pre- 
paration; ft should therefore rule with 
all persons CDggged In agricafttprRl.pursuiis, 
to have all the bones from tfie kitdien 
thrown upon, ^-manure-heap day by wy ; 
the refuse of the stable accumulating simul- 
taneously with the bones, and the whole 
thus forming an excellent manure. Bone 
manure is not beneficial on wet retentive 


soils, as continued moisture prevents decoxn” 
position ; but in every description of dry 
soil It never falls to succeed. . 

BOBB8 OR THE HUMAN BODY.— The 
structure of the bones consists of a, une 


gauze-like membrane, called cellular tissue, 
into the cells or meshes of which the bony 
particles are depCMdted ; the bone taking its 
shape according to the duty it has to per- 
form. All bones are hollow, and consist of 
two plates, the centre being filled up with a 
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kind of honeycomb arrangement, the cells 
of which are fllled with a fine oil, to give 
them lightness, and avoid the danger of 
fi’acture, which, il solid, would occur on the 
slightest accident, liones are divided into 
the round and flat ; the round bones, such 
as those of the leg and arm, are long cylin- 
drical hollow tubes, filled with an opaque 
semifluid oil called the marrow, whicli, while 
adding to the nutrition, imparts strength 
and lightness to the bone. The flat bones, 
such as the breast and blade bone, consist of 
tw:o plates with a cancellated intermediate 
structure, and form cages or receptacles for 
the vital organs of the body, as the bones of 
the skull for the protection of the brain; the 
ribs and breast bone for the lungs and heart ; 
and the hip bones and sacrum for the blad- 
der, uterus, and large intestines. On the 
Other hand, the long or round bones answer 
the purpose of levers, and are moved by the 
power of the muscles inserted into, or taking 
their origin from them. 

The skeleton of the human body consists 
of 246 bones, divided into two equal sets, 
with the exception of the spinal column, 
which Is composed of 26 separate bones, one 
piled on the other like the course of stones 
on a pillar. 

Bones in their first formation are little 
more than gristle, and can be bent and 
twisted without fear of fracture ; but as the 
embryo increases, bony particles are gra- 
dually deposited till the bone acquires suffi- 
hardness for the duty it has to perform, 
youth, and up to the period when de- 
velopment ceases, the cartilaginous and 
earthy particles are in nearly equal pro- 
portions; but as life advances, the bouy 
elements predominate, and the bones, as in 
old people, become more brittle, and more 
casiw broken. 

BONNET.~*This article of female attire is 
one of the most important, for, according as 
it offends against, or conforms with, certain 
principles of taste, so it is rendered what is 
oaUed “becoming” or “unbecoming,” and 
materially inflnencec, not bnly the appear- 
ance of the face of the wearer, but the 
whole person. The Ibllowlng are the general 
principles which should guide females in 
their choice of bonnets When the face is 
round, it should come so far forward as to 
cover part of the ciieeks ; and should the 
lower part of tlie face be broad, this defect 
may be entirely concealed by bringing the 
corner of the bonnet in a sloping direction 
towards the point of the chin. When, on 
the contrary, the flice is thin, the bonnet 
should be so worn as to 
display as much of the 
cheeks as possible. Gene- 
rally speaking, the bon- 
net in order to adapt 
itsdf to the contour of 
the ikcG, should be vroni 
slightly off the head, 
bemuse, when the oval 
Of the fkoe, and the oval 
Of the bonnet bccupv the 
tame lines ot sight the result is an inartistic < 
formality. Bnt when the two ovals intersect 
6i0h othOTt an harmonious combination of 


lines is produced. Tall females should oe 
carel’ul not to increase thdr height by the 
adoption of elevated trimmings ; while 
ladies of low stature may, on the contrary, 
take advantage of such accessaries. 

The following principles with regard to 
the colour of the bmmt contraUing toiCh the com- 
plexion^ should also be borne in mind: — 
Fink, yellow, or violet bonnets are unfavour- 
able to fair complexions, because the shades 
they reflect are of a sickly and greenish 
cast. On the other hand, blue and green 
are favourable to Ikir complexions, on ac- 
count of the lively and roseate tinge they 
impart. Again, black bonnets are becom- 
ing to fair persons but not to dark, whereas 
white bonnets are more fitting ior brunettes 
than for blondes. 

A bonnet and its trimmings will Icut viuch 
longer if dusted immediately after a walk, 
and then placed in a bonnet-box ; for this 
purpose there is nothing better than a 
handful of large feathers of fowls tied to- 
gether. StrauD bonnets may be greatly im- 
proved in appearance by washing them with 
soap and water, applied with a sponge or 
flannel ; after washing, rinse them well in 
cold water, and dry them quickly in the air; 
when dry, beat the wliite of an egg well and 
wash the bonnet with it. The wire should 
be removed previous to the operation, and 
fastened on afterwards. Old straw bonnets 
may be easily reduced into bonnets or hats 
for children. The back parts should be cut 
out, and the better parts worked up into a 
smaller size. Chip and straw bonnets may be 
dyed black by boiling them tliree or four 
hours in a strong decoction oi logwood, 
adding a little green copperas ; the bonnets 
may be allowed to remain in the dye all 
nh^nt, and dried the day following in the 
open air. The inside and outside should 
afterwards be well rubbed with a sponge 
moistened with sweet oil ; and, finally, the 
bonnet should be blocked to the shaj^ re- 
quired. 

The making of bonnets may be achieved by 
any person possesBing taste and intelligence 
after a few instructions, thereby effecting 
a great saving in expenditure. The mate- 
rials be easily procured, and the fkshion 
decided by the aid of the styles exhibitedi 
in the West End shops, and also by con- 
sulting the book of fasliions. 

BOOKCASE. — In order to ensure con- 
venience, cleanliness, and order, every house 
should be provided with a suitable receptacle 
for books. On the score of economy, also, 
this provision is to be recommended; for 
books that are left carelessly lyii^ about, 
are apt to meet with rough usage from ser- 
vants or children, and otherwise liable to a 
variety of accidents, which carefully placing 
them away prevents. The most economical 
bookcases are simple shelves, filling up a 
side of a room or a recess in it. When they 
are detached pieces of fhrniture and large, 
they arc usually made with the lower pw*t 
deeper, lor folios and other large books, and 
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to rest books upon. The upper part is 
usually fitted up with shelves, to oontain 
books of the quarto, octavo, and smaller 
sizes. In the country, bookcases may do very 
well without g'lazed doors, or with doors 
having wirework only to secure the books ; 
but in the larj*:e cities ot England, close 
doors are indispensable to preserve the 
books from smoke and dust, which orove 
extremely destructive to them m the course 
of a few years. 

BOOK-CLUBS are associations formed 
tor the purpose of affording extensive read- 
ing at a moderate co.st. The method adopted 
is, for a number of persons jointly to- sub- 
scribe a certain sum annually or otherwise, 
for the purpose of creating a common fund 
for the purchase of books. Each person has 
the privilege of proposing such works from 
time to time as he Is de.sirous of having in 
the collection, and the books so procured, 
are bespoke by the readers, and passed 
from hand to hand according to priority of 
claim; by this moans each member is 
enabled to become a sharer in a number of 
books for the same sum that, under other 
circumstances, it would have cost him to 
secure one. 

BOOK-KEEPING is the art of recording 
in a regular, concise, and systematic manner 
the transactions of merchants, traders, and 
other persona engaged in pursuits connect(-d 
with money; There are two modes of keep- 
ing books of account ; the one by what is 
termed Single and the other by jOo?ible Entry. 
The system of Single Entry is chiefly con- 
fined to the business of retail dealers ; when 
transactions being limited to the detail of 
sales and purchases, for cash or credit, a 
single entry of the account in the ledger 
Is sufficient for the purposes of a record. 
ITtiis, however, is but an imperlect and un- 
satisfactory mode of book-keeping; and, 
thereibre, in the case of wholesale and mer- 
cantile business recourse is had to the 
system of double entry. By this system 
each account is entered twice; first on the 
Dr. or Cr. side of one account, and after- 
wards on the contrary aide of some other 
account. It has the advantage of keeping 
the merchant informed, not only of the 
goods sold, bat of what remains on hand, 
without the trouble and inconvenience of 
frequently “taking stock; ” and it also sup- 
plies a check by which eiTors may be de- 
tected, which, by the system of single 
entry, would probably escape notice. 

In the form of book-keeping by single entry 
three books only are necessary — a Cash 
Book, Day Book, and Ledger. In the Cash 
Book all monies received and paid away 
should be entered. When money Is paid 
into a bank it is entered on the Cr. side, 
“Union Bank, as per receipt;” and when 
money is drawn out the entry is on the Dr. 
side, “Union Bank, as per order.” When 
goods are purchased for cash, the money 
being paid away, the entry is on the Cr. 
side, “By goods, per Day Book.” Tliecash 
should be oalanced every month as soon 
after the last day of the month as possible. 
The foUowing example is a record of the 
mmh transacuons for a month, in the form 
that they should be entered. 
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The Dag Book contains a record ot‘ the 
transaetions oi' each in the order in 
TViiich they take place. The party concerned 
ih the transaction, or customer, is named in 
thil, with the term Dr. or Cr, annexed, 
accorditiff to the circumstances of the case; 
I>r. when you sell goods to him, and Cr. 
when you Duy or receive goods from him, 
thus 


(Kol. 1.) 


Day Book. 


London, April 13, 1 ^ 68 . 

Harvey & Co., Thames St. 

By 5 hlids. Sugar, 

4‘Ih. 4d 

2 che.sts Black Tea, 
leolbs. 2s. 6d. . . 

1 CiUk Muscatel llai> 
sins, l201bs. 4d. . 

1 cask Valencia do. 
isolbs. 3d. . , . 


14. 

Dr. 

las. Kobinson, (Jiueen St. 
To yds. Welsh Flan- 
nel, 3s. 2d. . . . 

12 yds. Cambric, 4s. 
15 „ Muslin, 3s. 


16. 

Cash, Cr. 
By 60 yds. i'oplin, 2 h. 9d. 
60 „ Black Satin, 

3s. 2d 

30 yds. Brussels 
Lace., 15s. . . . 

25 yds. French Cam- 
bric, 14S. 6d. . . 


Vrivatc Account. Dr. 
To 2s yds. Cloth, Blue, 

16s. 6d 

’4k yds. super., ks. 6d. 
16 r. Cotton, No. I, 

is. 4d 

3k yds. Black SUlt, 
No. 1, 3s. 4d. . . 


£ 

8. 

d. 

11 

1 

8 

20 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

5 

0 

35 

6 

8 

1 

6 

11 

2 

H 

0 

2 

5 

0 

5 

19 

11 

6 

IT 

6 

9 

10 

0 

22 

10 

0 

18 

2 

6 

57 

0 

0 

1 

19 

2 

1 

9 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

11 

8 

5 

0 

7 


fti addition to the fbregoing Specimens 
of dally entries, the followng instructions 
will serve as u general guidance fbr tlie 
keeping of a. Day Bock. The date of each 
entry must be inserted in the margin, the 
luimes and= addresses of ouatomers written 
in full. When goods ire received^ or pur- 
dhased on orodit en^ didder the term <n Cr., 


and distinguish it with the word By, When 
goods are sold on credit add Dr. to the 
person's name and residence, and commence 
tlie entry with the word To. When abate- 
ment for short measure and disoount are 
allowed by you, enter the person i>r.,Biid 
when similar allowances are made to you, 
enter the person Cr. 

The Z^er is a book hito which every 
transaction is entered from all oth*^ books, 
with certain references, indicating the 
sources from which the items are devivecL 
In this book each customer's name has a 
certain space allotted to it, m which the 
goods sold appear on the Dr. side, and tlie 
cash and other considerations received, on 
the Cr. side, thus 
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By Cash . 

„ Discount 
„ Balance. 

• o £ 

00 ,1 eo 
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To Goods . 

To Balance . 
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The principal books used for doudle entru 
are the Book, Cash Book, Journal, jeuid 
Ledger. The Bag Book ought to contain 
main transactions that occur in the SCWbrial 
stages of business. All entries in this book 
should be fully intelligible, as it conics 
the major part of the materiflls from vmtdh 
other books are formed. The Coih Book odb? 
tains a record of every transaotion 
takes place in wiiioh cash heart n pkHfi W 
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^elMfries are made roughly find at the Hme 
that they actually trauspire in the same 
aeanncH* as other tmneaotions are entered 
Jit the Day IJook. 'I'he Journal is a book in 
whidi the scattered items of the Day Book 
fund Cash Book are fairly entered and metho- 
dtoslly arranged; I'he is the final 

depository into whi(5h tlie entries from 
the Journal are again transferred under 
their several heads. In double entry, how- 
ever, it must be remembered that each 
item is entered Mice, to facilitate which, 
general accounts are treated in precisely 

same manner as personal accounts are 
treated in the single entry ledger. Thus 
accounts are opened with Cash, Ooods, Bills 
Receivable, Bills Payable, Interest, Commission, 
ProJU and Loss, Trade Expenses, Ac., just us 
thougli they were John Uose, Jasper Saun- 
ders, or Itobert J*rc.stoii ; every item re- 
ceived or disbursed on their behalf being 
duly debited and credited to their account. 

In order to simplify the apparent diffi- 
culties of this system, and to show its 
working from first to last, the following are 
presumed extracts, in connexion with one 
particular setof transactions, traced through 
the various stages they are supposed to run. 

Day Book. 

April 2, 185S. 

Fo. i 
Jour. 

Bought by William Richards, Boro’, 

330 yds. Merino, 2s. id, . . £34 7 C 

2 . 

Fo. 

Jour. 

Bought by Robert Green, Bute St.. 

147 yds. Vchret, iis. . . . £«io i* o 

2 . 

Fo. 

Jour. 

Bought by Samuel Paine, Walworth, 

72| yds. Damask, 3S. Sd. . . £13 5 10 
It will be seen that the above are three 
separate entries of distinct transactions 
wfiich took place upon the same day. 'Hie 
next example shows how they are Intro- 
duced into the Journal, wliere they are 
entered under the collective heads of Sun- 
dries. Sundries standing for the names of 
the parties generally, which in tills part 
of the process it is unnecessary to repeat. 
The words "To Goods” expresses that 
Goods having parted with property amount- 
ing to a certain total, to the three persons 
named, or Sundries, it must be credited to 
that amount, as follows 


Journal. 
April 2, 1H68, 
Sundries to Goods. 
Fp. 

JffUliaxn ttichards . £34 7 6 
Fo. 

Green . . so 17 P 

j^iielFa^ 13 5 10 


£128 10 4 


The final n^tord of tht\se trausacUoxis, is 
then transl’erred to the Ledger, wliere 
Goods’ * is credl ted, agreeably witli the eu t ry 
in the Journal, to the amount of £i23l0s, 4d.; 
whilst, on the other side, William Richards, 
Robert Green, and Samuel Paine, are seve- 
rally charged with the items entered in 
their names. The re.snlt is that the same 
amount will stand on the Debit side us on 
the Credit side; tho only difference being, 
that in the one case it appears under a 
colk^ctive head, and in the other it is distri- 
buted into three ; thus: — 

Lkdger. 

1858. Goods. 

April 2. By Sundries . 


Dr. William Richards. 
April 2. To Goods . . 


(tbl. 50.) 
Cr. 

£ s. d. 
128 10 4 

(fol. 376.) 

£ s. d. 
34 7 C 


(fol. 202.) 

Dr. Robert Green. 

1868. £ ». d. 

April 2. To Goods . , . 80 17 0 

(fill. 4HC.) 

Dr. Samuel Paine. 

1858. £ 8. d, 

April 2. To Goods . . . 1.3 6 lo 

11ms far, the sale of the. floods. For the pay- 
ment, it will only beneceKsury to take one of 
the above examples, namely, that of Robert 
Green. 

It is surmised, that when the goods, 
wliich have been here traced through their 
several entries, arc paid for, the settlement 
of the account will not be confined to cash 
only, but will include other considerations, 
such as Bills, Allowances, Discount or In- 
terest, and odd pence. For each of these 
items, there is an account, which must bo 
debited with the respective sums, which they 
have received from, or allowed to, Robert 
Green. The first record ol’ this trunsactiou 
is made in the Cash Book, as follow's 
Cash Book, 

I o. Jour. June 1 , 1858. 

Sundries to Robert Green. 

£ S. d. 

Cash 20 6 0 

Bills receivable . . . . 66 ift o 

Goods (allowance for dahutges) . 4 ii o 

Interest on £20 68. 

2i per cent. . , . 0 iP 2 

I Profit and Loss (odd ponce) . o 0 la 


80 17 u 

This entry will appear precisely the same 
in the Journal, ami therefore needs not be 
repeated here ; but may be at once traced to 
the Ledger. In the l^edger, accordingly, 
Robert Green is credited with the total 
amount oi' £so 17 b., by sundries; itmihHM 
remresenting, as before, the variont items 
wnicb do not in this particular entry require 
to be specified. Tlie account ot Robert 
Greegt therefore, will now belhe aiunOhotih 
on the Debit and Credit side, and may be 
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aocordingly ruZ«? off. That don e, th e general 
accounts to which the Items in the settle- 
ment of Robert Green’s account appertain, 
must be severally dmted in the amounts 
with which they are chargeable. The result 
of these entries of the payment of the goods 
will be similar to that recording their pur- 
chase; that is to say, the same total will 
appear on the debit and on the credit side of 
the ledger, thus .. - 

Ledqek. 

(fol. 202.) 

Robert Green. i 


lR5ft. Cr. 

J une 1. By Sundries . 


£ s. d. 
80 17 0 


(fol. «.) 

1R68. Dr. Cash. £ s. d. 

June 1. To Itobert Green . . 20 5 0 


(fol. 46.) 

1S6S. Dr. Bills Receivable. £ s. <1. 
June 1. To Robert (:irccn . .65 10 o 


(fol. 22. ) 

issa. Dr. Goods. £ s. d. 

June 1. To Robert Green . . 4 ii o 


(fol. 70.) 

1S68. Dr. Interest, £ s. d. 

June 1. To Robert Green . . 0 lo 2 


(fol. 101.) 

1888. Dr. Profit and Loss. £ s. d. 

June 1. To Robert Green . o o lo 

By the loregoing e.Kamples, therefore, it 
will he perceived, that everything received, 
as well as everything parted with, is entered 
twice, and unless these entries agree with 
each other, the two sides of the ledger, 
when finally added up, will not balance ; and 
whether the discrepancy be a deficiency or 
an excess, there is positive proof of an error 
existing somewhere. 

Amongst merchants and traders, it is usual 
to have a periodical adjustment of the ac- 
count books ; and before taking a general 
balance, it is necessary to prove the posting 
of the ledger, by making out a trial-balance. 
This is done by adding all the Dr. sides into 
cue sum, and all the Cr. sides into another ; 
these suras will be equal when the ledger 
has been correctly posted, but if' any differ- 
ence exists, there is certainly an error some- 
where that requires investigation. If; how- 
ever, any sum has been entered to a different 
account than the one to which it belongs, 
but on the same side, the two sums will still 
agree; and the only method to detect an 
error of this kind, is to have the journal and 
ledger compared by two persons, the one 
reading off the Journal, and the other turning 
up the accounts in tlie ledger, aud marking 
them, when correct, as he proceeds. When 
a journal entry is either wliolly omitted, or 
twice entered in the ledger, the summing up 
of the Dr» and Cr. sides of the ledger will 
not detect the error; but if the cash re- 
ceived, cash paid, bills receivable, bills pay- 
able, and day-book entries, are added toge- 
ther, the sum will always agree with that 
of the ledger which is correct, and lead 
to the detection of the error. Double entry 


would appear, at first sight, to be involved 
in inextricable confusion, but it is not so in 
reality, all transactious being governed by 
the following simple rule Anything re- 
ceived, the receiver, or the account on which 
anything is received, is Dr. Anything deli- 
vered, the deliverer, or the account on which 
anything is delivered, is Cr. 

In Journalizing the subsidiary books, and 
in posting the ledger, errors frequently 
occur; such as debiting ur crediting one 
person or account instead of another ; en- 
tering the sum too large or too small ; omit- 
ting entriiJS altogether ; posting tliexa twice, 
&c. Where errors of this kind are dis- 
covered tliey must be immediat ely corrected. 
And this must not be done by any erasure 
or interlineation, but by an entry explana- 
tory of the mistake in the Day liook, This 
entry is then to be Journalized like a regular 
transaction and posted into the Ledger: 
for instance, in the I^edger, John Rose is on 
the 8th ol' February debited to bills payable, 
but oh the 3lBt of March it is discovered 
that this entry should liave been posted 
to Henry Smart’s account ; Henry Smart is 
therefore debited to John Rose in the Day 
Book, and the mistake is thereby explained. 
If any account has been overnosted, it must 
cither be debited or credited for the exet^ss ; 
and if it has beem underposted, a new entry 
must be made upon the same side for the 
deficiency. When an entry has been en- 
tirely omitted, it must be made whenever it 
is discovered, mentioning wlim omitted; 
and when an entry has been posted tvsice, it 
may be corrected by entering the amount 
on the other side, noting the fact of its 
being twice posted. 

'i'he most dangerous of all errors are 
those which may be made in the original 
entries, and they should therefore be strictly 
guarded against. The balancing of books 
should not be delayed beyond a certain 
time, as too wide an interval renders the 
correction of any error a work of ^eater 
difficulty. It may also happen in the case 
where an account has been underpaid a 
year or two previously that the person lias 
subsequtmtly died, failed, retired from busi- 
ness, or have otherwise become inaoeessible 
from any accidental circumstance that is 
likely to occur with the lapse of time. 1 u 
these instances a positive toss is sustained 
which might otherwise have been avoided. 

In addition to the books already enume- 
rated, other subsidiary books are generally 
used. The Petty Cash Book has a record of the 
various charges incurred in trade, wliich are 
too trifling to be entered separately in the 
cash-book ; such, for instance, as postage 
stamps, string, bill stamps, carriage of 
goods, &c. ; tnis book is balanced once a 
month, and the total amount of expenditure 
transferred to the cash-book, under the head 
of petty cash. Bills Receivable.— IkfYxeu a bill 
is received, it should be immediately entered 
under this head, and duly numbexed ; and 
when a bill is accepted or paid away, it 
should be entered as Bills Payable; for each 
of these a separate hook should be kept, 
and the bills entered in the form fol- 
lowing:— 
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6 < 


00 

£ 


•2 .v: 

3 


si . 


Amount. 

£ s. d. 

O 03 

Amount 
£ s. d. 

- — 

o 

o 


C4 

^ — 
i>'5 

Apr. 4. 
Feb. 23. 

i 

n 

(U 

V! 

V 

'a 

<< 


Payable at. 

Glyn’s. 

Barnett’s. 

1 

Payable at 

Hoare's. 

Time. 

ri w 

O O 


or" 

o 

C4 

§ 

o 

p. 

Cl 

Date. 

ri © 

|g 

Due. 

Place. 

Leeds. 

Preston. 

Time. 

v 

3 

cs O 

« 

S 2 
is 

Order. 

Payable place. | Date, 
to whom. { 

o 

^ i 

O 1 

^ „ J 

R. Sale, 

J. Wood. 

Order. London. ; 

Drawn by 

Self 

Self. 

On whose 
account. 

aj-o 

•ag 

On whose 
account. 

ip 

r 

When 

received. 

-4e4 

a 

When 

accepted. 

o 

C4 

> 

£ 

1 

<o 


6 

r. 

219 

6 

« n 


6 
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]took8 : Art of BoQk->i:cfp^i^ i 

Tate'i Commn'daU Book- keeping ; Kelly'* Ble- 
nients; Foster's Book-keeping Elucidated; Jon«s^$ 
Book-- keeping Exemplify ; Barnes'* Guide tc 
Book-keeping; Tayltr's Hints on Book-keepitig 
Tuck's Manual of Book-keeping ; Mon'isou's 
Afercantila Book-keeping ; Mair's Book-keeping 
Methodized; Huttows JVaclical Book-keeping. 
Ali^ovarioussystemsby the following : Booths 
Lambert. Brewer, AIcBougal, Bell, Mathuon. 

BOOK-S'l'AND. A useful article of fur- 
niture, tending to prevent the injuries which 
books are liable to receive il' laid li)oso on 
t ablcs. They may bo made in a great variety 
of forms and sizes, according to the par- 
ticular views and wants of individuals. 
The most. convenient Ibrm for i)rofc8sionttl 
men, authors, and others having occasion to 
consult a number of works at the same 
time, is that shown in the engraving. The 



books are placed upon a low conical wheel, 
and kept open by little brasfl fasteners, as in 
music stands; and as this wheel mav be 
turned round upon its stand with the Iciist 
touch, It is easy to refer to the several books 
without lifting them tVom their places. 

BOOKS, Choice of. — Sec Anglibg, 
Auitiimi:tic, Astronomy, ItiocKAPnr, 
Botany, Chemistry, Composition, Cook- 
ery, Domestic Economy, Farming, Gar- 
dening, Geography, (rRAMMAR, IJeral 
DRY, History, Natural Historv, No 
VELS, Romances, Tales, &o. ; also Ar- 
chitect, Artist, Attorney, &c. 

BOOKS, Preservation of.— Books re- 
fiuirc a certain degree of warmth and venti- 
lation to preserve both their bindings and 
their leaves. They should also be removed 
I’rom thefr shelves from time to time and 
dusted, the shelves themselves undergoing 
a thorough cleaning at the same time* 
Books are liable to be destroyed by worms 
and insects, especially in the leaves nearest 
the cover. Where this danger is appre- 
hended the books, the covers, antf tho 
shelves on which they stand should (if 
necessary) be dusted with a mixture of 
powdered alum and white pepper; and hi 
addition to this precaution. In the mottthe 
of March, July, and September, the boska 
should be rubbed with a piece of wooilen 
cloth steeped in a solution of powdeKed 
alum, ana dried. But all these remediei 
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xvonJd be Tincalled for, if a portio« of alum 
and Vitriol xvere mixed with the paste used in 
the binding. This would act as a certain 
l»reventative, as all insect* have an aversion 
to ininernl salts, 

BOOK8, TO ICemove Stains piiom.— 
^Vhen the paper is disttgured with stains of 
7ron it may be perfectly restored by applying 
u solution of sulphate of potash, and after- 
’.'-ards one of oxalic acid. The sulphurate 
extracts fVom the iron part of its oxygen, 
and renders it soluble in the diluted acids. 
J'he most simple, but at the same time very 
Glfectual method of erasing spots of (freast\ 
wax, oil, or any other fat substance, is 
by washing the part with ether, and placing 
it between wliite blotting-paper; then with 
a hot iron prtws above the parts stained, 
and the defect will be speedily removed. 
In many cases where other stains are not 
bad, rectified spirits of wme will be found to 
answer tlie purpose. To remove spots of ink 
and even writing, spirits of salts, diluted 
in five or six times the quantity of water, 
may be applied with success upon the part, 
and after a minute or txvo, washing it oif 
with clear water. 

BOOMEUANCl.-TIdS In- 
strument is a curved pieetj 
of wood, fiat on one side, 
and slightly rounded on the 
other ; and if skiltUIly thrown 
it may be made to go in 
almost any direction the 
thrower pleases. It should 
be held horizon tally in throw- 
ing it, and cast by bringing 
the arm baokward.s, when, 
after making a variety of 
curves, tlie instrument will 
come back again to the per- 
son who sent it. '!l’his missile 
W'as used by the Australian 
Aborigines, with which they 
were very^exterous in hitting 
birds. The principle of the 
boomerang jias also been at-' 
temptedlo TO applied to the propulsion of 
ships. ^ 

BOOT-HOOKS— arc instruments intend- 
ed to be inserted into the loops fastened to 
each side of Wellington boots, when they are 
‘ ■ pulled on. rht«e supply a hold or 

a we which oannot'be obtained with the 
only, and ocpcndliigiy increase the 
uowetr of force applied. 

BOOT- J AOK.— A well-knowm contrivance 
for assisting in removing boots from the 
feet. Ordinarily they consist of a narrow 
.Itrip of wood with a space hoUoxx'cd out 
'It the extremity of the snapo of a heel, and 
jtaVing a small block of wood fastened 
underneath to elevate it a sufiioient distance 
fVom the ground. These conveniences are 
also made to open and close wiUi little brass 
hinges to ronaer them portable and more 
convenient for being packed in portman- 
teaus, travelhng bags, &c. The best de- 
scription of boot- jack of all, however, js one 
which admits of the whole foot being in- 
serted, and is Ihrther supplied with an 
upright rest upon which to place the hands, 
so that the boot may be withdrawn with 
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tho greatest ease, and without a strain 
upon any particulai* part of the boot. Wiiere 
a U()Ot-jacK is not at hand, a person should 
remove bis boots by gently easing the heel 
and the toe alternately. It is always 1g?ttcr, 
liowever, to use a boot-jack, as kicking, 
boots ofl’ injures them. 

BOOT-STAKD. - This article of bed- 
chamber or dressing-room furniture is very 
handy, and tends to preserve the orderly 



appearance of the room. It is also better 
for the boots and shoes, which, instead of 
being allowed to lie about in the dust, arc 
preserved with their original polish, and 
always in a fit state to put on. Some per- 
sons have as many pairs of boots as the 
stand will accommodate, and wear them on 
consecutive days of the week as they follow 
in order; the first pair on Monday, the 
second on Tuesday, and so on. 

BOOT-TOPS, TO CLEAN.-Mix halfapint 
of boiled milk with a quarter of an ounce 
of vitriol, and a quarter of an ounce of spi- 
rits ol salts ; shake these well together ; 
then add a quarter of an ounce' of red 
lavender, and apply the liquid with a 
sponge. 

BOOT-TREE. — A mechanical arrange- 
ment of several sections of wood, so that 
they resemble, in the whole, the counterpart 
of the human leg and foot. 'Hiesc, when in- 
serted into boots, assist in cleaning them ; 
they are also excellently adapted for keep- 
ing boots in shape when not in use ; and by 
thus preparing them Ibr the wearer, yield 
an amoiuitot comfort and ease unattainable 
witliout them. * 

BOOTS. — In choosing these articles of 
attire, care should be taken that they are 
strongly made, and of good materials. Low- 
priced boots are invariably the dearest, as 
they are constantly needing repair, and 
wear out In an incredibly short space of 
time, beyond all mending' The best plan is 
to employ some respectable bootmaker re- 
gularly, who will take care for hi* own sake, 
as well as yours, to supply you with a good 
and well-fitting article. Under these cir- 
cumstances, It 18 usual to have a or model 
of the feet ; and the boots always being made 

m 
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by a perfect (it Js invariably ensured. 
Boots should neither be too loose nor too 
tight ; in the one case, they chafe the skin, 
and produce blisters, and in the other, they 
cause coma, bunions, and other painful dis* 
orders of the feet, by violently pressing 
upon the surface and impeding the circula- 
tion. The soles of boots should not be too 
thick, because they interfere with the natural 
beud of the foot, and prevent tlie muscles of 
the leg from exercising the amount of action 
necessary for its perfect development. Nei- 
tlier should the soles be so thin as to expose 
the feet to the intlucncc of cold and damp ; 
a medium thickness of sole is the best, and 
will be found the most comfortable wear, 
even in summer. The heels of boots should 
not be of an inordinate height, as by that 
means the foot is unnaturally forced into 
the fore part of the boot; so that it is impos- 
sible to walk any distance without expe- 
riencing the greatest pain. The toes of btwits 
should not be too narrow, as the toes of the 
fc(‘t are driven one upon another ; and in 
addition to corns and bunions being induced, 
that part of the i'oot becomes permanently 
deformed, and partially disabled. Boots 
may be preserved much longer than they ordi- 
narily are by a little care and attention. In 
the first place, they should not be worn im- 
mediately after they are made, but left to be 
Reasoned for one, two, or three months. A 
person should be provided with two or more 
pairs, putting those by to-day tliat were 
worn yesterday, and thus relieving, as it 
were, the constant stress upon them: by 
this means, they will also prcs(‘rve their 
shape better, \vhen boots arc damp, they 
should be taken off as soon as possible, and 
placed with the soles towards the fire, at a 
moderate distance I'rom it. The a-eaking of 
boots may be remedied by soaking the soles 
for a few minutes in cold water, llie upper 
leathers of boots are apt to crack, especially 
at the bend of the foot, the best preventitive 
for this is to lubricate the leather well with 
melted mutton fat, suffering it to soak in un- 
disturbed for a week or ten days ; the great- 
est objection to this is, that it prevents the 
leather from yielding a polish, and it there- 
fore remains a matter of taste with the 
wearer which alternative he chooses to 
adopt. When boots are tight, they may be 
eas^ by being placed before the fire just 
previously to putting on ; and when they 
art loose, a little wool or wadding should be 
put In at the toC part. 

IKfOTS. TO CiiBAN.— In performing this, 
the first thing is to Scrape off the dirt; this 
’Should never be done with a knife, but with 
i piece of wood, fashioned into a similar 
-hape ; the remainder of the dirt should then 
le brushed pff as well between the upper 
feather and the sole, as from every other 
part, A very little blacking should then be 
put on, just sufficient to moisten the leather 
withoul wetting it ; while this is yet damp, 
the shining brush should be applied briskly 
and lightly, until a brilliant polish Is pro- 
duced, Jn orner to do this effectively, a 
portjpn only of the boot should be done at 
one time ; proceeding in the same manner 
with |Ue remaining part, until the whole is 
done. 173 


Patent, leathir very dirty, should 

be carefiilly wiped at the edges of the soles, 
and also the upper leathers, w ith a damp 
cloth, finishing with a dry one : a few drops 
of sw'cet oil should then be rubbed over the 
surface with a piece of Holt linen, or an old 
silk pockcthandkerchief.—See Shoks. 

BOOTS, TO MAKE Waterpkooi' Boot.s 

that have undergone the process of water- 
proofing, arc useful for occasional shooting 
and fishing, or for extraordinary iuclemeiiT. 
weather ; but for common wear they are 
unwholesome, on account of cunfintug the 
insensible perspiration. Various prepara- 
tions have been made to brush over leaiher 
and render it waterproof; these are generally 
composed of mixtures of oil, turpentine, 
rosin, and w^ax. The following is an excel- 
lent recipe Melt in an earthen vessel, over 
a slow fire, half a pint of liusetu^l oil, one 
ounce of beeswax, one ounce ot oil of tur- 
pentine, and half an ounce of rosin. If new 
l>oots are saturated with this composition, 
they will be impervious to the wet, uixl like- 
wise soft and pliable. To obviate the objec- 
tion urged against the waterproof mixture, 
cork soles may be worn, which will be found 
to absorb the moisture without impeding 
the perspiration.—See Clocs, Goi.osuics, 
&c. 

BORAX.— f’ommercial borax is obtained 
either by purifying native borate, of soda, or 
by saturating pure boracic acid with the 
alkali. It is extensively employed us a flux 
for metals, for soldoring; and ’in medicine, 
lutenmlly it is diuretic, sedative, and refri- 
gerant, in <iosc8 of from 15 to 40 grains ; ex- 
ternally, as a gargle for sore throat, and in 
powder, as a (letergent in aphthte, and uice- 
rutioiis of the mouth, dissolved in rose- 
water, it is used as a cosmetic ; mixed with 
eight times its weiglit of lard, it forms a 
u.sefiil ointment for pile.s and sore nipples. 

BOKDEAUX CAKE. — Roll paste to 
rather less than a quarter of an inch thick, 
and cut it into six Or seven portions oi‘ equal 
size ; lay these 
on lightly floured 
or buttered tins, 
and bake them in 
a slow oven until 
they are firm and 
criHp,aTid equally 
coloured of a pale 
brown. When 
they are cold, 

8X>read upon each a fUfferent kind of choice 
preserve, and pile the whole twenly into 
the form of an entire cake. The top may 
be iced, and decorated according to fancy. 

BORDEAUX WINE, laHTATiON.-Mix 
a quart of fine Devonshire cider and an 
equal quantity of port together ; shake them 
well, and put the mixed liquor uito bottles, 
cork them securely and lay them on their 
sides ; In a month it will drink as a very 
close imitation of Bordeaux wine. 

BORDERS FOR GAKDIiNS. — These 
adjuncts, which are both useful and orna- 
fnental, may be either natural or artificial. 
When flowers are used lor this purpose, 
they shouid be of the eirnplest kind, so .as to 
set off to greatei- advantage the richer bloom 
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of the other portions of the bed. Among* 
the most suitable border-flowers may be 
mentioned the daisy, Ix)ndon pride, prim- 
rose, violet, gentian, periwinkle, and thrllt. 
'ITie well-known evergreen plant, the box, is 
more generally empIoytHi than any other 
for borders ; it is easily kept in order with 
occasional clipping, and alwnys looks neat. 
Stone, slate, or tile borders, are also ex- 
tensively used, and if designed with taste, 
are to be preferred to any otlicr bordering. 
In cases where the possessor of a garden 
has but little time to bestow upon it. 'J'he 
accompanying engravings represent tw'o de- 




signs for borders, cither of which is cal- 
culated to produce a chaste and picturesque 
effect. 

liOTANfCAL SPECIMENS, to Pre- 
serve. —Tlie plants intended to be pre- 
served should be gathered when the weather 
is dry, and after placing the extremities in 
water, suffer them to remain in a cool place 
till the following day. When about to be 
submitted to the pnxjess of drying, place each 
plant between several sheets ol blotting 

K r, and iron it with a large smooth 
cr till all the moisture is dissipated. 
Colours may thus be lix<}d, which other^vise 
become pale and blancbed. Some pl.nnts 
require a more moderate heat than others, 
so that some nicety is required in the optTa- 
tion ; but if the iron be not too hot, and is 
passed rapidlv over the blotting paper, it 
will answer the purpose sulTiciently well 
with plants of almost every variety of luie 
and substance. In compound flowers, wdiere 
tht! form is solid and resisting, as the ceu- 
taurea, some little art is required in cutting 
away the under part, so, that the profile and 
forms of the flowers may be the more clearly 
exhibited; to accomplish this successfully, 
the flowera and fructmeation should be fixed 
upon the paper with gum, previous to iron- 
ing, by wliicli means they ])ecomR nearly in- 
corporated with the surface. While thi.s 
process is going on, blotting paper should 
be laid Ulmer every part except the blos- 
soms, in order to prevent the white paper 
from being stained. 

BOTANY. — A science including every- 
thing relating to the vegetable, kingdom, 
whether in a living or in a fossil state. It 
embraces a consideration of the external 
forms of plants ; of their anatomical struc- | 
turc, however mi^^nte; of the functions 
which they perfona ; of their arrangement 
and ciassification; of their distribution over 
the glohe at the present and at former 


epochs, and of the Uses to which they are 
subservient. It examines the plant in 
earliest state of development, when it ap- 
pears as a simple cell, and follows it through 
all its stages of progress until it attains 
maturity. It takes a comprehensive view 
of all the parts which cover the earth, fronii 
the minutest lichen or moss, only visible by 
the aid of the microscope, to the most gigan- 
tic production s of the trojiics. And itniarks 
the relations which subsist between all 
members of the vegetable world, and traces 
the mode in which the most despised weeds 
contribute to tlie growth of the denizens of 
the forest. Books ; Lindley's Introduction ; 
Ralph's JCIements ; Drummond' x First Steps; 
Francis's Orarnmar ; Paxton's Dictiomry; Bal- 
four's Manual; Graham's Outlines; J/enslow's 
Principles ; llenfrey's Rudiments ; Guinness's 
Views ; Fennell's Drawing Room ; Archer's 
Economic Popular ; Steeh 's Botany of the British 
Isles; Smith’s English Botany; Mrs. Loudon's 
Botany for Ladies; Graham's Botany for Schooh ; 
Willshire's Botany for Medical Students; Smith's 
Systematic and Stmictural Botany ; Encyclo'pcedia 
article. Botany . 

BOTI'LE CEMENT.-Melt half a pound 
of black rosin, half a pound of coarse red 
sealing-wax, and a quarter of an ounce of 
beeswa.x, in a pipkin; when it ft*oth8 up, 
before all is melted, stir it with a tallow 
candle, which will settle the froth and pre- 
vent the composition from boiling over. 
When required for use, dip the head of the 
corked bottle into the hot mixture. 

BOITLE FOB THE FEKT.-In many 
cases where it is desirable to keep the leet 
warm, it cannot be better piTibrmed than 
through the medium of bottles filled with 
hot water; for this purpose common stone 



bottles will do ; .nnil when used, they should 
be wriqiped round witli three or lour rolls 
oi flannel. 

BOTI’LE FOB TBAI'KLT.KBS.-A con- 
trivance made to hold a gill or more of 
liquid, accor ding to the size, and which may 
be securely and com- 
inodiously carried in 
the coat pocket. Fig. a 
represents the bottle 
with the glass in it, 
which is constructed to 
be put in and taken 
out as an ordinary 
stopper. The whole is 
fixed in an outer case 
of Icatlicr, which pro- 
tects it from being 
bi okcii ; and when not 
ill use is covered Iiy 
the upper part of the 
ji case,,AY/- 6, which keeps 
" the glass in its place, 
and renders the whole 
secure and compact. Although this little 
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liontrivancc is especially adapted for travel- 
lers, it will, as a matter of course, always be 
found handy on emergencies when rel’rcah- 
ment is needed and cannot be procured 
elsewhere. 


BOTTLE-HOLDER. 
— A new invention, 
chiefly designed to pre- 
vent soiling the hands 
or heating the wine; 
at the same time it 
forms an elegant orna- 
ment to the table, is suit- 
able for any black bottle, 
and may be applied 
without any trouble ; 
the case in wWch the 
bottle stands may be 
made of wicker work, 
or any other material, 
according to fancy ; the 
handle of metal, glass, or 
leather. 



BOTTLE - JACK. — A culi- 
nary instrument almost in- 
variably used where small 
sized joints are cooked. It 
consists of a spring enclosed 
in a brass cylinder, and 
requires winding up every time 
it is used. The joint is fas- 
tened to a hook suspended 
from the cylinder containing 
the spring, and is usually 
placed within a tin screen, 
which assists in the process 
of roasting. When bottle-jacks 
are not in use they should be 
carei'ully placed away, so that 
^they may not be thrown down 
an<f injured. It will also be 
found advantageous to apply 
a little oil to them occa.siou- 
ally to keep them in order.— 
See Meat Screen. 

BOTlTiES, Cnoici: and Care of.- When 
it is intended to keep liquors for any length 
( ftime, the bottles in which they are nut 
sliould be selected with care. They.shouhl be 
(if good manufacture and of equal diameter 
tliroughoiit, or they will be liable to break 
in the biiiu when piled very liigh. Just 
previously to being used they .should be 
examined in the open air, the person exa- 
mining them facing the strongest light, 
tnifl applying his eye clo.>(ely to the mouth of 
tlie bottle, at the same time turning it slowly 
round, by which means it will be readily 
ascertained whether there is any crack or 
otluT flaw in the bottle, and also whether it 
is clean or not. Bottles are best when 
quite new, but if thoroughly cleaned will 
answer the purpose sufficiently well. 

BO'iTLES, TO Wash and Clean.— Bot- 
tles should be washed immediately they are 
emptied, and drained with their necks 
downwards. If they should have contracted 
a musty smell, they may be fumigated by 
a lighted brimstone match put under —first 
washing them ; after which they should be 
washed again ; for this purpose a piece of 
charcoal left in a bottle for a little time is 
an excellent remedy. Lead shot is com- 
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monly used for cleaning bottles, but when 
this is done, great care should be observed 
that none of the shot are loft in the bottles, 
as one or two grains of shot, when dissolved 
by the wine, are sufficient to communicate to 
it a poisonous quality and to be productive of 
fatal results. Small round pel)bk's of the 
size of 8hotan.swer the purpose much better ; 
but the best method; of all, is to put in flue 
coal, cither with hot or cold water, aud 
shaking it according to the substance that 
fouls the bottle. 

BOTTLlNa CIDER. -This sbould bo 
performed in the month of April, as tht‘ 
liquor Is then in its liighest state of per- 
fection. Fill the bottles, and hd tliem re- 
main uncorked until the following moruing; 
then cork very tightly, secure with snuill 
siring or wdre, and cover the top of the cork 
W’ith melted rosin os w’ux. 

BOnXlNG FRUIT8.-Burn a match in 
the bottle, to exhaust all the air, then place 
in the fruit to be preserved, quite dry. and 
without a blemish ; spiinkle sugar between 
each layer, put in tno bung end tie the 
bladder over ; set by the bottles, bung dow'n- 
vvards, in a large stevviian of cold w ater, 
wdth hay laid between, to prevent breaking. 
When the skin is just cracking take thorn out. 

BOITLING aiALT LIQtJOUS. Before 

proceeding to bottleale or porter, it is neces- 
sary to ascertain whether the liquor is in a 
proper state for that purpose; if it is but 
slightly saccharine, ana has but little brisk- 
ness, it is in a fit state for bottling; but if, 
on drawing out the vent peg, it sjiirts up 
with three, it is a sign that the liipior is still 
too active to bo bottleii with safety. Should 
the beer appear a little too brisk and frothy 
wliilo bottling, the bottles may be left open 
for a few hours, and tilled up us the froth 
works out, but they should bo Ulled only to 
within an inch of the cork. It must be ob- 
served, that if the corks arc driven iu while 
the liquor is working much, there is always 
a danger of the bottles bursting. Great, care 
should 1)0 taken to bottle at tlic proper 
time. When a cask of beer is to be bi/ttU d, 
the bung may be loosened, and the beer left 
exposed to the air for a few hour.s to flatten 
it, to prevent the bottles bursting. I'lic corks 
u.sed should be of tlie best quality ; pre- 
viously to inserting them they should be 
soaked in a little beer ; and when th(! bottles 
arc corked they should belaid on their sides., 
that the biior, by swelling the cork.^, may 
make them quite tight. The binns shouk. 
be constantly inspected, to ascertain 
state of the liquor, and as soon as the burst- 
ing of one bottle is discovered, the re- 
mainder should all be set upright to prevent 
further loss. If the beer is a little too flat 
when bottled, or d’ it is w^anted to f>c ■/'/>, as 
it is termed, very soon, a lump of sugar may 
be put into each bottle, or four or Ih e 
raisins, or a teawpoonlhl of rice; these, by 
giving rise to a new fermentation, will Jiiake 
the beer quite brisk. The wanner the weat her, 
or the warmer the place where the bottles 
lie, the sooner will lermeutation begin, and 
the beer be ripe and lit lor use. Strong ales 
may be kept in bottles of glass, without th« 
risk of forcing out the cork or bursting tba 
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^lass, but weak ales undergo a mucb more 
violent and unmanageable fermentation 
than strong ales ; hence table-beer in warm 
weather may burst the bottles, while strong 
ale will not be afiected. In some kinds of 
beer* where there is much fixed air gene- 
rated, stone bottles, such as those used for 
ginger beer, will be best, aud the corks of 
time require to be fastened down with 
string or wire. Great care should be taken 
that the bottles are periectly clean ; and one 
great advantage of glass is, tliat its trans- 
parency enables this to be seen. When a 
small cask of ale or beer of any kind is half 
consumed, it is a good practice to bottle the 
remainder, which otherwise would get too 
fiat; but in this case attention must be paid 
to the time when it is rejjuired to be fit to 
drink. The rule for ascertaining whether beer 
is is when, on holding up the bottle to the 
light, you perceive a rising above the beer. 

JBOTl’LmG WINE.— The first thing to 
be attended to is the choice of good corks ; 
they shoiild be periectly new, well cut, ana 
fiexible; any having black spots in them 
should be rejected. When the wine runs 
clear, place a shallow tub under the tap of 
the cask, and take care that there are two 
or three small holes near the bung or in it, 
to allow the air an ingress, to supply the 
place of the wine withdrawn. All being ready, 
nold the buttle under the tap in a leaning 
position. Fin the bottle to within two Inches 
of the top of the neck, so that when the cork 
comes in, there may remain three-quarters 
of an inch of space between the wine and 
the lower end of the cork. The corks should 
be dipped, not soaked, in wine, and should 
enter with difficulty; they are driven in 
with a wooden mallet. If the cork Is to 
be waxed, it must be cut ofi* to less tlian a 
quarter of an inch. Champagne bottles 
must have their corks driven about half 
way, and fixed down bv a wire, this makes { 
them easy to draw. While a cask of wfne is I 
bottling off, it is impossible to exclude the | 
admission of air to the surface of the liquor, 
except some psxtlcular method is employed, 
and if the operation lasts some time, the 
wine is almost certain to be injured ; the 
best prevention for this, is a bottle of fine 
olive oil, which being poured into the cask 
and floating on the surface of the wine, 
totally excludes the air, and prevents acidity 
or mouldiness for a whole year When the 
orust, or precipitation of wine in bottles, is 
deposited in excess, and is about to be re- 
moved, the wiue should bo decanted Into 
firesh . bottles, or the depo^sit may mix with 
and injui’e the wine. Wine to be fit for 
bottling, must hot only be separated from 
the gross lees, and have attuned perfect 
olearnessby fining, but it must also remain 
a certain Jume in the caste to ripen itor this, 
no pn^e rule can be laid down. Generally 
speaking, hdwever, wine should not be 
bottled untjil it has lost its sharpness, and is 
iAo longer liable to ferni^i^bs^O^' When 
wine is bottled too soon it often ferments 
Und remains always sharp ; the best time to 
;Mrform this operation is in the month of 
Jfarch or October, especially if the Weather 
befineandcleay. 


BOUIELON.t-A kind pf French sohp (xt 
I stew, prepared as follows:— An earthen pot, 

; made to hold from one to seven; pounds of 
meat, is provided. A sufficient quantity of 
lean meat, usually part of the leg or shoulder, 
i isput into this vessel, which then tilled up 
i with cold water, the proportion being five 
I pints of water to a pound and a Imlf of 
meat. Tlie pot is then placed on the hearth 
close to the wood fire, and generally on the 
hot ashes. When it begins to simmer, the 
scum which is thrown up is carethliy ^:e- 
moved from time to time, three quarters of 
an hour being allowed for this process. 
A carrot, hali‘ a parsnip, a turnip, an onion, 
a little celery, and any other vegetalfies in 
season are then added, together with salt, 
pepper, and spice. After these additions 
the pot remains covered at the fire, and 
is kept there simmering for six hours more, 
hot water being from time to time supplied 
in the place of that which lias evaporated. 

BOUQUET. — A French word which has 
become English by adoption, and the same 
asournosegay, or collection of cut flowers. 
In the arrangement of a bouquet a judicious 
exercise of taste is desirable, so that a 
pleasing and eifective whole shall be pro- 
duced. It is necessary, Ibr instance, that 
there should not be too many flowers of one 
kind or of the same colour, but varied 
as much as possible, and so arranged that 
they blend aud harmonize well with each 
other. It is usual to place the largest and 
most beautiful flowers in tlie centre, the 
remainderrangingaround, according to their 
attractiveness, the outer ^ge being formed 
of the simplest flowers, or merely of green 
foliage. For particular occasions bouquets 
are further ornamented with fancy pap^s, 
having an aperture in the centre, tnrongh 
which to insert the stems. I'here are also 
bouquet holders of gold, silver, or pearl, real 
or imitative, I’urnished with a (main and 
ring, which admits of the bouquet bdng 
attached and suspended from the wrist, or 
any part of the dress. Bouquets are usually 
taken by ladies to balls, assemblies, theatres, 
&c. ; and on such occasions a gentleman 
may show his refinement and taste by pro- 
viding the lady whom he may be amut 
to escort with a bouquet. 

BOUQUET DE LA RETNE.-A highly 
fragrant and much esteemed perfume for the 
handkerchief, &c., comj>ounded as i’ollows 
Oils of bergamot and lavender, of each 
30 drops ; neroli, 16 drops ; oils of verbena 
and cloves, of each, 5 drops; essenOc of 
musk, ambergris, and jasmine, of each, half a 
draclim ; rectified spirit of wine, 2 ounces ; 
mix. 

BOW, IN Archkuy.— I t is not easy to 
construct a serviceable bow ; and the best 
plan is to buy one at a respectable archery 
warehouse; but if you are determined to 
make one for yourself, select two pieces of 
yew tree, laburnnm, or thorn, of the length 
you require. I^et one piece, that for tbe 
inside, be about half the length of the 
outside piece ; lay them together, and bhid 
them firmly round with cord ; place fn the 
centre a piece of cloth or velvet ibr the 
hand. Do not weaken the bow by tapering 
m 
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off tbe ends too finely. For the bpw- 
stfitflf hempen cord is the best, itfe tnick- 



tipon the principle, that its sprinjf (the power 
whereby it regains its natural position) is 
always proportioned to the extent of its 
flexion. This is in general cases a fair ex- 
periment. The same result may be arrived 
at by the following method The bow being 
strung, place it horizontally on a ledge, hook 
a scale on the string, and the weight sufli- 
cient to bear it down till it is the length of 
an arrow from the bow is equivalent to the 
resisting force. See Arciieky. 

BOw, IN llTiQUETm—A mode by which 
weU-bred persons in England recognise 
and salute each other. A bow ought to be 
made by bending the upper, part or the body 
and the head forward in a gentle curve ; the 
action should be neither too laboured nor too 
curt, but the body should be inclined forward, 
and suflered to regain its crecyiosition with 
an clastic sort of motion, liie oixxisious 
op<m which this gesture of respect is to 
w performed are innumerable, such as on 
entering or leaving a room, meeting with or 
addressing a lady, appealing to a public 
assembly, taking wine at dinner, tacitlv 
admitting an error, or permitting an uu- 
verSe opinion to override your own, acknow- 
ledging a compliment, signifying attention 
when individtially addressed, bioding adieu 
to persons when the acquaintance is slight, 
&c.. On the other liand it must not be 
jrepcated too frei^uently so that it becomes 
a mark of servility and excessive obse- 
*|uiou6ne8S. In this, as in many other 
instances involving particular points of 
etiquette, a persoirs own good sense and 
correct taste must step in and define the 
line» within which it would be rudeness to 
faU short, and beyond which it is absurdity 
to overstep. 

BOWEL COiUPLATNTS are in all cases 
symptoms of tlie effect of other causes^ and 
ney-er occur spontaneously, but ajre the 
restilt of indigestive food or excessive aci- 
dity of the stomach, the presence of a large 
quantity of bile in the small intestibes, 
acrid and misacting medicines, wet feet oif 
exposure to cold ; the result of disease iftf,he 
mucous or muscular coats of the dqwws, 
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exposure to miasmata or infectious air, and 
the inhalation of noxious gases. 

1. /ioieel Complaint^ attended vaUh Skkneim and 
VomUing. 

The vomiting Should be first allayed by 
small effervescing draughts or wineglasses 
of soda-water, with a teaspoonfhl of brandy, 
given every half hour, and a blister the siee 
of a crow'n pletc laid on the pit of the 
stomach : while for the relief of the bowels 
the following mixture is to be given in doses 
of two tablesnixmfuls evei’y hour till the 
relaxation is checked. 

Prepared chalk . . . l ounce. 
Ajromalic powder . . 2 drachms. 

Sugar 1 drachm. 

Peppermint w^atcr . . S ounces. 

Mix w'ell in a mortar, and add 

Tincture of kino ... 2 drachms. 
When the bowTl complaint is attended 
with pain or griping in the stomach, 1 
drachm of the tincture or assavcetida, 
and 40 drops of laudanum are to be tnrthcr 
added to tlie mixture, which is still to be 
taken in the same quantify, and, if neces- 
sary, repea. ed as frequently. 

2. Itowel Complaint^ the result of Impraper or 
Undigested Food. 

iVepared chalk . . . l ounce. 
Carbonate of magnesia 2 drachms. 
Carbonate of soda . . 1 drachm. 
Carbonate of ammonia 2 scruples. 
Camphor W’ a ter . . , bounces. 

Mix W’ell in a mortar, and add 

Tincture of kino ... 2 drachms. 

Mix and take two table.spoonlbls directly, 
and one every hour afterwards. 

3. Bowet Complain U/rom JCxpoeure to Cold or Wet, 
Infusion of ted roses . « ounces. 
Epsom salts . . . . j ounce. 
Dissolve, and add 

Diluted sulphuric acid 00 drops. 

Mix, and take tw’o tablespoonfuiH every 
three hours, and one of thc^lollow'ing pilfs 
every four hours. Should the skin be dry and 
hot, give 10 grains of Dover’s pow-der, at 
bedtime, In a Tittle gruel. 

Compound rhubarb pill. 

Extract of henbane, 

of each one scruple. Mix, and divide Into 
eight pills. 

4. Bowel Complaint, attended with Cramps and 
Spasms. 

Apply hot mustard poultices, made with 
equal parts of mbstarn and flour, over the 
the bow els, and to the inside of each thi^, 
and give ttic following mixture >and pills 
every hour till relief is afforded. 

Prepared chalk ... 1 ounce. 
Aromatic powder . . 2 drachms. 
Carbonate of ammonia 1 dracltth. 

Mint water 8 ounces. 

Mix well, and add 

Tincture of kmo ... 3 drachms. 
Sulphuric ether . . . l drachm. 

Mix ; two tablespoonfuis with one piil mrery 
hour. 

Camphor ...... C grains. 

powdered opium . . . 4 grains. 

Calomel 9 grains, 

. Extract of hemlock, enough to make 
into a mass, which is. to be ^vided 
into six pills. 
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6. For the Bowel Complaints of Young Children 
the most eiUcacious and convenient remedy 
its the tincture of kino, given In doses of 
20 to 80 drops, in a little sugar and water, 
%nd repeated every hour or two till the 
reiascation I9 stopped. When the bowels 
are disorder^ from teething, it is best to 
give an alternative powder every lour liours, 
lor two or three times, such as the following 
for an infant of nine months, increasing the 
strength according to the age. 


Grey powder 6 grains. 

Ithubarb 2 grains. 

Scammony 9 grains. 


?Iix well, and divide into three powders. 

When the relaxation has been stopped, 
it is always advisable to take an aperient 
pill, in a day or two after, to restore the 
bowels to a liealthy condition. In many 
simple cases of bowel complaint, a dose 
of ca.stor oil is the only remedy required, 
and where resulting from improper food, 
by its aperient action it both removes the 
cause aud the elfcjct with it- The bowel 
complaint, or diarrhoea, that occurs as a 
critical symptom in fever, is on no account 
to be hastily or injudiciously checked ; but 
when calling for treatment, the mixture 
No. 4 is the most advisable one to employ 
lor that purpose. 

BOWLS.— This game is ot great anti- 

? uity, and has existed in a variety of foriii.s. 

hat which has ultimately become the pro- 
per English game of bowling, is performed 
with balls ol fine hard wood on a smooth 
shaven lawn, called a bowling green. There 
are two parties, aud each individual pos- 
sesses a bowl. One of each party bowds 
alternately. The object is to deliver the ball 
from tlie hand along the suriiice of the 
green, and in such a manner, as to place it 
close by an appointed mark. The party 
which first gains the specified number of 

J oints, by being nearest tile goal, is victor. 

he goal, or object played to, is a small ball 
called the Jack. It is not fixed upon any 
particular spot ; but is bowled by one of the 
party to a certain distance. A knowledge 
of the value offerees, which can be gained 
only by experience, is necessary in bowling; 
but a not less important art is the know- 
ledge of giving a bias to the bowL The fol- 
lowing are the rules of this game, as laid 
down by the Eoxburgh Club, and such as 
essentially govern the game generally 
1. The game to consist of nine points, un- 
less otherwise agreed ; and the throwing of 
the jack and playing first, to be decided by 
lot. 2. If the jack is thrown into the ditch 
upon any occasion alter the first tliroiv, the 
opposite party have the privilege of throw- 
ing it anew, and not afterwards moved, if 
three clear feet of the ditch In front of the 
players. 3 . All players, when throwing 
their ball, to have one fopt on the aftermost 
white ball marked on the cloth ; the position 
of the cloth not to be changed during an 
end ; aud if by accident removed from its 
situation, to be placed os near as possible 
to the same spot ; and a bowl touching a 
jack at any time during its course 011 the 


green Is what is called a “toucher,” and 
counts the same as any other bowl, though 
in the ditch. 6. If the jack, or bowl, after 
touching the Jack, is run into the ditch, the 
place where either rests may be marked, tha 
jack placed at the edge of the ditch, and both 
replaced when the eud is played out. 6. L 
the jack is burned, or displaced otherwise, 
that, by the effect of the play, the opposite 
party to have the option of playing out the 
end, or beginning it anew. 1 . When a bo^ 
i.s burned, if belonging to the party respon- 
sible for it, it is to be put off the green : if 
belonging to the opposite party, to be re- 
placed as' near its original position as po.s- 
sible by the party to whom it belongs. I1‘ 
the jack is burned by a non-player, the end 
to be x>layed over again. 8. If a bowl is 
accidentally marred by an opponent, it shall 
be in the option ol' the party playing to let it 
rest, or play it over again ; if it is marred 
wilfully by an opponent, it may be placed 
anyw^here, at the pleasure of the player. If a 
bowl is marred in either caseby the player’s 
party, the opponents to have the same pri- 
vilege. 9 . If a bowl (without touching the 
jack) rebounds from the ditch, it shall bo 
put off the green ; and if it has disturbed 
either jack or bowls, tney shall be replacecl 
as near an possible by the opponent’s party. 
10. After an end is played, neither jack nor 
howls to be touched until the game is count(*d 
and all parties satisfied. No measuring till 
the end is played. 11. No player to change 
his bowl during the game ; the party doing 
so loses the garno. 

BOX FOR CLOTHES.— Although, gene- 
rally speaking, boxes are not the most suit- 
able receptacles for clothes, still there are 
occasions when they must of necessity be 
used ; as, for instance, when travelling, or 
making a long sea voyage. When so needed, 
boxes should be chosen capable of adapting 
thcTiiseh'es to the clothes which are to bo 
packed in them ; being of a convenient length, 



depth, &o., and having partitions wdicre the 
separation of certain articles is desired. For 
female attire, the box seen in theengravin<j. 
i.s especially well adapted. It ha.s a frame 
with a narrow girth crossed within, and 
resting on a projection some inches below 
the top of the box. This admits of frills, 
laces, caps, and other light articles being 
fixed on the upper side. 
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BOX FOB rijANTS.— A substitute for a 
large pot, of a cubical figure, and generally 
formed of wood ; thouglu in some cases, the 
frame is formed of cast iron, and the sides 
of slate cut to tit, and moveable at pleasure. 
The construction of these boxes consists of 



two of the sides being fixwl, and the other 
two moa'oable, but kept in their places by a 
(xniple of iron bars with hinges, which are 
fastejned on one side, and on the other are 
hooks to catch in. by using these boxes, 
the state of tlie roots may be readily exa- 
mined, the old earth taken out, and fresh 
put in at pleasure ; another material advan- 
tage is, that plants may be shifted, by sliding 
them from one box to another, without dis- 
turbing the. roots. 

BOX FOK SFJCES.-- In culinary opera- 
tions, it is essential that all tlic apparatus, 
even of the most trifling kind, should be 
orderly arranged, and ready at hand. With 
this view, a box for the several kinds of 



spices is indispensable, so that any, or all of 
them, may be ready for use immediately 
they are wanted, 'fheee boxes are of various 
constructions; but that shown in the illus- 
tration is the best, as it not only prevents 
the aroma of the spices from escaping, but 
by having each compartment clearly desig- 
nated, prevents the possibility of one spice 
being taken in mistake for another. 

BOX FOR THE WORK-TABLE.— This 
convenient and elegant receptacle i.s almost 
indispensable for females who are much em- 
ployed in needlework ; as it contains, in a 
compact form, all the implements and 
materials called into requisition ; and pos- 


sesses the double advantage of costing but 
little, and of being portable. The moveable 



tray holds the scissors, knife, stiletto, bod- 
kin, &c. ; the part beneath is capable of con- 
taining the more bulky materials generally 
used and the part immediately beneath tho 
lid is ailapted to retain any ai’tlcle that is 
required to be kept witli great care. 

BOXJNO.— The art of self-defence, which, 
so long as it is kept within its legitiinato 
limits, without being degraded into a brulnl 
lastlme, may be aavantageously acquired 
>y every man, in order that, as occasion re- 
quires, he may be able to protect himself 
against aggression and insult. Books; Pierce 
Egan's Jioxiana; Owen JJandbook to 

Boxing. 

BOX TREE.— An evergreen bush or small 
tree, found all over Europe, as well as upon 
the chalk- hills of England, 'fhe woocf of 
this tree is very valuable; it is of a yellowish 
colour, close-grained, very hard, and heavy ; 
it cuts better than any other wood, is sus- 
ceptible of a very fine polish, and is very 
durable. Box trees may be raised fVom 
seed, which should be sown soon alter it is 
ripe, in a shady border of light loam or sand, 
but they are generally propagated by cut- 
tings planted m autumn, and kept moist 
until tliey liave taken root. The box plnni m 
best knowm for its use in gardens as edgings 
to borders ; the kind so employed is a dwarf 
variety. Dwarf box is increased by i>arting 
the roots or slips. Tho best time lor trans- 
planting this shrub is October, though it 
may be removed almost at any time, except 
summer, if it be taken up with a godd baU 
of earth. 

BRACES.— A portion of roaleattire, worn 
for the purpose of connecting the trousers 
with the other portions of apparel ; some 
objections have been urged against them, 
one being, that owing to the strain they 
; necessarily occasion on the shoulders, they 
are injurious, and interfere with the due de- 
velopment of the chest ; if^ however, they 
are chosen of supple and elastic materials, 
and not fastened too tightly, no ill conse- 
quences need be apprehendeu from their use. 

BRACELET. — An ornament w</rn by 
females upon the wrist, fashioned from 
variety of materials, and of numerous de- 
signs. Care should be taken that ttiese 
ornaments do not fit so tightly as to impede 
the circulation of' the blood or irritate the 
skin . In a picturesque point of ¥iew, brace 
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lets tend to net off a white and well rounded 
«nn, but where there is a tendency to red- 
ness* or the wrist is bony, they are very un- 
becoming ; as they only serve to bring for- 
ward more prominently ddects, which it 
would be wiser to hide altogettier. 

IJKAG.— A game at cards, Ibrmerly much 
in fashion. As many persons as the cards 
will supply may play, each depositing three 
stakes, the sum ot which is dlvideti into 
three uniKiuat portions. Three cards are 
dealt at once to each person, the last being 
turned up all round, 'llie first stake is won 
by tile player to whom the highest card is 
turned up. The ace of diamonds has pre- 
cedence over every other card ; and if two 
players have hands of equal value, the elder 
lias the precedence. Tlie second stake is won 
by the Hvag. A pair of aces is the best brag, a 
of kings the next, and so on in order. 
The knave of clubs and the nine of diamonds 
combined with any pair, make what is 
Itormed a pair rotjal, which has preference 
over everytliing, except a naturrU pair rojfol^ 
Harmed of any of these similar cards. A 
natural pair, however, does not supersede 
an ai'tificial pair made by these favourite 
cards. Sequences and flushes count after 
these pairs, 'i’he sport oi the game arises at 
this point. Any player who brags that he 
liolds a better hand than his neighbour, 
may stake upon it according to his desire of 
confidence ; and the player who brags 
longest and ventures most, sweeps the 
Stake, although, perhaps in truth, his hand 
is inferior in value. Either party, however, 
may, if he please.s, demand to see tlie hand 
of the other, and then the strongest hand 
wins. The third stake is won by the elde.st 
player whose cards amount nearest to thirty- 
one. 

BRAIN',.— Tlie brain is a large flat sheet 
of considerable dimensions, expanding from 
the spinal marrow like an open umbrella 
ii'om the stem that supports it; and coii- 



sltlts of two distinct substances *, the under 
sflifface soft, white, and tenacious, like a 
cake of marrdw, and the upper surface 
more firm than the other, and of an ashy 
girey oolour. This sheet of brain is rolled up 
■«d as to confine it in the smallest oompatAX 
space, ha^ififf kt the same time regard to the 
rise and fan* of its substance, in time with 
the swell and exhaustion of the lungs, and 
so cdnlln^ ^ protect it as Hu* as 

into^ two perfect 


halv^, called hemispheres, right and left; 
while each hemisphere, in turn, is further 
divided iuto three distinct parts or lobes. 
There are also five small cavities made be- 
tween the convolutions, called ventricles. 
Besides the division into hemispheres and 
lobes, the brain is further subdivided into 
the brain proper— the cerebrum, and the 
little brain - the cerebellum, wiiich is situated 
at the back of the head. The first is the 
seat of imagination, judgment, and thought, 
and the source of those actious wiiich are 
the result oi' volition, or dependence on the 
will ; from the latter proceed those animal 
propen8itie.s and appetites tliat are, in the 
natural state of man, irrespective of the 
judgment or will ; and are, therefore, called 
involuntary. The bruin, as well as being 
the seat of judgment and all the reflective 
functions of wisdom and intelligence, is also 
the vital principle and source oi’ all the 
nerves of the body. To protect this delicate 
organ from iriction, the bones that contain 
it, inside oi' the skull, are lined with a thick 
fibrous membrane, that covers all the aspe- 
rities of the bones as with a pad ; aud be- 
tween this and the exterior surface of the 
brain, has been expanded a very line, thin, 
serous texture, like the glazy pellicle on the 
inside of an egg shell, the purpose of which 
is to secrete a fluid that shall lubricate the 
Hiiri’ace of the membrane above, and allow 
the brain to glide about its box with smooth- 
ness and facility. At the same time, dip- 
ping into all the convolutions, and following 
the brain in all its I'olds and doublings, is a 
tliird delicate membrane, a perfect network 
of arteries, veins, and lymphatics, all woven 
together by the most gossamer tissue, and 
the duly of wliich is to carry nourishment, 
or blood, to every part of the substance oi 
the brain. 

The brain is subject to many and various 
diseases, both the rt'sult of accident and 
such as are ordinary to the organ itself,. 

BRAIN FEVER is characterized by two 
distinct epochs or stages— excitement and 
collapse; and though often distinct and well 
defined, it occasionally hapixma that the 
one stage is so blended wdth the other as 
not to be appreciable, till the graver conse- 
quences of the second period evince them- 
selves. The symptoms of the first stage are 
deep and intense pain in the bead, tightness 
across the forehead, throbbing of tlie tem- 
poral arteries, ringing in the ears, flushed 
face, bloodshot eyes, and a wild and glisten- 
ing stare; tlie pupils are contract^ and 
particularly sensible of light, while the ears , 
are impatient and irritable to the sense of 
noise; violent delirium, want of sleep, ooii- 
vulsive paroxysms, attended with a hot dry 
skin, hard quick pulse, a white coated 
tongue, great thirst, nausea aud vomiting, 
and a confined state of the bowels. Some- 
times the delirium is the first symptom 
.shown, or tlie disease may progress to a 
ciiUninatiug point in a more insidmus Plan- 
ner, often commencing with an. apparent 
attack of biliary vomiting, This formidabia 
disease usually proves fatal in a few days, 
sometiiues in twelve hours. 

7^9 mode of trmUmnt retolvos itseU^:into 

im 
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blotxl-lefttin^, purgatives, and cold applica- 
tions to the head. In bleeding, respect must 
bo had to tlie produced, and not to the 
qmntity abv^tracted, that is, till the pulse is 
affected, or fainting takes place; tor this 
imrpose, the patient should be bled atmtHng^ 
and frt*m a iarge orifice, in a full stream. 
About half an hour after the bleeding, and 
when the patient has rallied from the laint- 
ing, cupping is to be employed behind the 
ears, or the nape of the neck, wliile half-a- 
dozen leeches are applied to each temple. 
At the same time, bladders of ice are tk> be 
applied to the shaved head, occasionally 
varietl by rubbing ether over the scalp 
briskly, and allowing it to evaporate. As 
constipation is a marked feature of brain 
fever, powerful purgatives must be employed 
IVom the first indication of the disease ; for 
this purpose, one of the following powders 
should bo given every three hours, and three 
tablespoonfuls of the accompanying mixture 
eveiy four hours. 

/‘OiCfitera —Calomel ... 30 grains. 

Jalap ‘i draclims. 

Ipecacuanha .... 6 grains. 

mix and divide into six powders. 

Mature. — Infusion of 

senna Y ounces. 

Epsom salts .... 2 ounces. 

S^up of buckthorn . i ounce. 

Bal volatile . . . i drachm. 

Mix. 

Jf this docs not keep up a frequent and 
vigorous action on the bowels ; in addition, 
put two drops of croton oil on the tongue, 
or wipe the wet cork or stopper of the bottle 
on the patient's Ups. 

After twelve hours, and between that and 
two days, the aecoml stage, or series ot symp- 
toms sets in, the headache and wild delirium 
cease, and is succeeded by a low indistinct 
muttering and a state of stupor, f rom which 
it is finally impossible to rouse the patient. 
Bearing and vision become irnptTlect and 
difficult, with squinting, double vision, and 
distended and immovable pupil: the spasms 
hare given place to twit<ming of the mus- 
cles, and starting ot the tendons : the limbs 
are cold and powerless, or palsied, the coun- 
tenance ghastly; a cold sweat breaks out 
over the body, and the patient dies in a state 
of profound coma. 

fhe treatment in tfUs second and fatal stage, 
is necessarily one more of regimen tlian 
medicine. If the pulse is hard, a blister may 
be put on the head ; but the great art lies in 
the judicious application of stimulants, such 
as ether, ammonia, valerian, beef- tea, wine, 
and opiates. 

The following mixture combines most of 
these agents, and may be employed to pro- 
mote reaction, accompanied with thickened 
beef- tea, and bottles of hot water to the tbet. 
Carbonate of ammonia « i drachm. 

JPowered opium . . . . 3 grains. 
Ipecacuanha .... 3 grains. 

Mix in amortar, and add 

Camphor water ounoes. 

Compound tincture of 

cinnamon .... | ounce. 

Sulphuric ether . . . l drachm. 

Mix. A tablespoonful every two hours. 


BRAISING. —An operation In cookery, of 
Freimh invention, and esteemed by epiourea 
as the most perfect method of dressing 
meats, It is eminently suited to white 
meats, lean venison, turkey, and domestic 
fowls. Braising is a comparatively easy 
process, and the same rules apply either t<» 
meat or poultry. Clean, season, and stuff, 
or lard, where nticessary, the article to l>e 
dressed. Bine the bottom of a stewivan 
(just large enough to hold the meat) with 
slices ot g<XKi bacon, ol fat beef, siloed onion, 
carrot, and turnip. Strew in n few chopped 
herbs, with salt, mace, black and «)umuica 
peppercorns, a few bay leaves, and a clovo 
of garlic; observing to vary and suit the 
seasonings to the nature of the preparation. 
Lay tlic meat or poultry on this compound, 
and cover It with a layer of the same ingl'e- 
dients. Over this, plaw a round of buttewKl 
paper, wrap a cloth about the lid of the 
stewpan, and press it closely down, setflng 
a weight over ft, to keep it so, and to pre- 
vent the escniK; of tlie savoury steam, which 
the meat or poultry ought l(» imbibe till 
completely saturated. Set the stewpan 
over the embers of a wood fire, mixed with 
the hot ashes; place embers above it, and' 
let It stew gently for two hours and-n-half. 
Wlien done, take it up, and keep it very hot ; 
strain and reduce the gravy by quick boiltna, 
until it is thick enough to glaze with ; brusn 
the meat or poultry over with a portion of 
it, put the remainder into the dish, and send 
it directly to table. Braising Pans are <d‘ 



various forms, but the on® Illustrated la 
generally considered the most suitable^ the 
stewpan of modern form, however, or any 
other vessel that admits of the embers being 
placed upon the lid, will answer the purpose 
nearly as well. 

BRAN.— The husks or shells of wlfeat 
which remain when separated from theilottr 
in the mill. It contains a portion oifthe 
farinaceous matter, and has a laxative qua- 
lity; fbr this reason, bread partfaify made 
wirii it is sometimes recommended to be 
eaten instead of white wheaten bread. It 
is also useful as a domestic remedy for 
several minor coippluints ; a decoction of 
iti sweetened witii sugar, is taken for coughs, 
hoarseness, A®. A aandhil mixed vrim 
pail of warm water forms an excellent 
emollient foot-bath ; and as a poulti^ 
efficacious for sorjss and wounds. It ,1s of 
wheat bran that, starch is principally npyadjq* 
Dyers reckon bran among the non-co|ooifho& 
drugs, and use it for making, ^hat is teri^cdu 
the ** sour waters " with which their icreral 
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dycB arc prepared. It is also used by calico 

g riiiters to remove the colouring matter 
'om those parts of their goods which are 
not mordanted. Bran is employed as a 
cooling laxative for horses, in the I'orm of a 
mash, and as a vehicle for occasional changes 
©f food used medicinally. It is given before 
j^nd alter medicine, and forma the main 
agent ih the stable for aiding purgatives in 
their action. 

BUAN YEAST. —Boil one pint of bran 
and a small handflil of good hops, in two 
quarts of water, for ten minutes ; strain it 
through a sieve, and wlien lukewarm, add 
three or lour tablespoonluls of beer yeast, 
and two of treacle ; put it into a jug; cover 
iti and place it before the fire to ferment. 

BIIANDY, — The spirituous liquor pro- 
<duced by the distillation of wine only, and 
aaot from any other fermented body. But 
brandy consists not merely of the spirit 
;drawn from wdne, it contains also some 
water, and is flavoured by the essential oil 
©f the grape, Which has been dissolved by 
the alc>ohol produced during fermentation. 
Tile average proportion of alcohol In brandy 
varies from 48 to 64 per cent. When pure, 
U is perfectly colourless, and only acquires a 
pale brown or yellow tint from the cask. 
When brandy is first imported, it is gene- 
rally 1 or 2 over proof, but its strengtii de- 
creases with age ; and by the time that it is 
usually taken from the bond- store for sale, 
it is seldom stronger than 3 or 4 under 
proof. The very finest brandies average from 
C to 10 under proof, and never exceed 2 under 
proof; they then contain more than half 
their weight of water, and from their boiling 
point being higher, they come over to this 
country more lully charged with essential 
©11, ana the other volatile and fragrant prin- 
ciples of the grape ; thus possessing, in a 
greater degree, that peculiar aroma and 
flavour for which they arc so much esteemed. 
The eompound known as British brandy^ is 
made chiefly ft'ora malt spirit, with the addi- 
tion of mineral acids, and various flavouring 
Ingredients. 

BUiiN DY, Adulteration of.— Brandy 
imdergoes adulteration, both abroad and at 
home. The common practice in France is 
to add spirit oi' wine and colouring, to raise 
the strengtii of the liquor before exporting 
it. This is technically called making up for 
the London market. It is done to any ex- 
tent desired by the English purchaser, and 
the quantity and prices of tne substances 
BO added, are regularly set forth in the in- 
voice. When the purchaser is not well ac- 
qiuainted with the trade, and desires a strong 
apirit ut a low rate, the common practice is 
to sdl him. brandy so mixed as genuine. 
The usual strength at which brandy is sold 
in England, is about li or ig under proof; 
When wealed than 17 underproof, it becomes 
deizable by the excise. The strength at 
which it is sold “permitted” in the 
wholesale trade, Isirenerally lO under proof, 
to which it is reduced by adding water ; and 
it IS never less than 13 under proof, unless a 
wTerent strenr^ has been agreed on at the 
Mipo of sale, much brandy, in addition to 
the adulterationB alrdftdy noticed, is also 


disguised by burnt sugar, cayenne pepper, 
grains of paradise, liorse-radisli, acetic acid, 
almond cake, and other flavouring and acrid 
substances. In the majority of cases of 
adulteration, tlie palate will be the readiest 
detector, but the fraud may be disoovwed 
more definitively by gehtJy evaporating a 
little of the suspected liquor in a spoon or 
glass capsule, wlien the acrid matter, colour- 
ing, and sugar, will be left behind, and may 
be readily distinguished by their flavour, 
sweetness, and glutinoaity. A little per- 
fectly pure brandy, evaporated in a similar 
manner,— on a watch-glass for instance,— 
merely leaves an extremely slight discolora- 
tion on the surface. In the trade, the addi- 
tion of water to spirit is technically called 
'■'•reducing^'" whilst absolute adulteration is 
known under the questionable name 
** improving.'' The only method to obtain 
perfectly pure brandy, is either to take it 
direct Irom the bond- store, without allowing 
it. to enter a private cellar, even ibran hour, 
or to buy it of some known respectable 
dealer, at a price that oflTers no inducement 
to dishonesty. 

BRANDY CREAM. — Boil two dozen 
blanched sweet almonds, with four pounded 
bitter almonds, in a quarter of a pint of 
milk ; when cold add to it the yolks of five 
eggs, which have been beaten well in cream ; 
sweeten, and put to it a gill of brandy. 
After it is thoroughly mix^, pour to it a 
I quart of thin cream ; set it over the fire to 
simmer, but not to boil. Stir till it thickens, 
then pour in to . cups or glasses, and when 
cold it will be ready. A ratafia drem may 
be added to each cup; if intcndM to 
keep, the cream must be previously scalded. 

Almonds, sweet, 24 ; bitter, 4 ; milk, 
Ipmt; eggs, 5 yolks; brandy, i gill ; cream, 

1 quart ; sugar, to taste. 

BRANDY PUDDING.— Line a moulo 
with raisins, stoned, then with slices of 
French roll, next to which, place ratafias or 
macaroons, then another layer of raisins, 
followed by the roll and the biscuits, and so 
on alternately till the mould is full, adding at 
intervals, ana by degrees, a gill of brandy. 
Beat four eggs, add a pint of milk, sweet- 
ened, half a nutmeg, and the peel of half a 
lemon finely grated. Let the liquid sink 
into the solid part; then flour a cloth, tie it 
tightly over, and boil lor one hour, turn 
into a dish and serve with sweet sauce. 

i^French roll, ratiftas, and raisins, sufi- 
cient ; brandy, 1 gill; eggs, 4 ; milk, l pint; 
nutmeg, 4 of 1 ; lemon peel, | of i. 

BRANDY, Uses and Properties of.— 
Tliere is no spirit that exercises so bene- 
ficial an effect on the system when taken in 
moderation, as brandy, for in many oases 
it is not merely a stimulant, but has powerful 
medicinal properties. In cases of suspended 
animation, such as B'om partial drowning, 
or intense cold, hanging, Ac., brandy is the 
surest restorative that can be applied. It is 
also of the greatest benc^t when the flrame 
has become exhausted by any extraxmlinary 
demand that has been made upon Hl In 
many inward complaints, such aa spasms, 
colic, and diarrhoea, it almost a Ways af- 
fords effectual relief. In all cases however 
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’•I’here brandy is administered medicinally, 
care should be taken that the quantity is 
not excessive; and to guard against this, 
it will be Ibuud safest to give a tablesiwon- 
ful of brandy mixed with a wineglassfujl of 
hot water, from time to time, according to 
the urgency of the case. Weak brandy and 
water, cold, is the best beverage that can be 
taken by dyspeptic and bilious persons with 
their meals, the proportion being a table- 
spoonihl of brandy in half a pint of water. 
Jirandy, however, when taken in excess, is 
capable of iojuring the system in the same 
degree as in moderation it produces beuoiit. 
TJnder these circumstances it heats the 
blood, preys upon the liver, and impedes 
the functions of the digestive organs; in 
fact the best rule to observe in regard to 
brandy is, to drink it as little as jHisRible 
habitually, when in health, so that it may 
be able to operate with due effect wiien tliere 
is occasion to have recourse to it. 

BEASS.— This useful alloy of copper and 
atinc is now generally manulactured by 
plunging the cojipei\ in slips, into the 2 inc, 
melted in tlie usual manner. The former 
metal rapidly combines with the fluid 
mass, and the addition is continued until an 
alloy is formed, somewhat diflicult of fusion, 
when the remainder of the copper is at once 
added. The brass thus formed is broken 
into pieces and remclted under charcoal, and 
a proper addition of either zinc or copper 
made, to bring it up to the colour and 
quality deslrea. 

BRASS WORK. TO CLEAN.~Rub it over 
slightly with a piece of flannel dijiped in 
sweet oil ; next, rub it hard with another 
/piece, dipped in^flnely powdered i-ottenstone ; 
then clean it with a soft linen cloth, and pol- 
ish off with wash-leather. 

BRAWN.— -Having cleaned a large pig’s 
Bead thoroughly, and rubbed it with salt, 
^boil it until the bones can be removed with 
ease; season with salt and peuper, and lay 
the meat in a mould whilst it ix hot ; press 
this down with a board and heavy weight, 
and let it remain in a cool place for six 
hours ; then boil for about an hour, covering 
the mould with the liquor in which the head 
was first boiled; press again after this 
boiling. The flavour is very much improved 
by adding in layers, when the mould is 
’filled, some salted and boiled tongue, in 
thin slices. 

BRAWN, MOCK.-B 0 U a pair of calves’ 
feet very tender; take off the meat, and 
Bave ready the xJlly piece of pork, salted 
with common salt and saltpetre for a week. 
Boil this Almost enough; take out all the 
bones, and roll the feet and pork together ; 
then bind the roll very tight wdth a strong 
«loth and coarse tape. Boil it till tender, 
then hang it up in tne cloth till cold. 

B3BEACH OF TRUST.-A trustee, ban- 
ker, merchant, broker, attorney, agent or 
person under power of attorney, fraudu- 
lently disposing of property, or a director 
or manager of a public company, Iraudu- 

a appropriating property, or keeping 
ilent accounts, or wiliully destroying 
boota, papers, or writings of the coSTpany 
w which he is a member, or being concerned 


in making any falAi entry, or auy materia^ 
omission in any book of account or othef 
document, or publishing auy fraudulent 
statement, or auy petson knowingly re- 
ceiving property fraudulently dlspostnl of, 
if found guilty, is liable to the punishment 
of beiuj^' kept in penal servitude for the 
term ol three years, or imprisonment tbr 
not more than two years, with or without 
hard labour, or by fine; and any person 
being the bailee oi‘ any property, Iruudu* 
loutly converting the same to his own use, 
although he should not break bulk or other- 
wise determine the bailment, Is guilty of 
larceny. 

• BREACH 01^ TROMISE OF MAR- 
RI AGE.— A contract to marry, like all other 
agreements, must have mutuality for its 
basis ; therefore an action lor the breach of 
I it may be maintained as well by a man 
against a woman as the contrary. The 
promise need not be in writing, nor Is it 
I necessary to pmve an express promise In so 
many words. I'iie contract may be evi- 
denced by tlio unequivocal conduct of the 
parties, and by a general yet definite un- 
derstanding, between them, theii* friends 
and relations, that a marriage is to take 
place. And altliough the precise time is 
not agn*ed uppn, the law will presume that 
the parties promised to intermarry in area- 
sonaole or convenient, time upon request. 
But unless the defendant iucapaoitates him- 
self by marrying another person, a request 
must bo proved. The pre- engagement of 
the defeuuant to another person forms no 
defence to this action, as he cannot thus 
avail himself of his own wrong ; nor is the 
promise of a man to marry within a reason- 
able time voi^ although ho was married 
at the time of making such promise, be- 
cause his wife might have died within a 
reasonable time, if a man knowingly pro- 
mises to marry a woman of immodest cha- 
racter, he is bound to do so ; but if he after 
promise discovers the true nature of the 
woman's character, he is Justified in break- 
ing that promise. A promise of marriage 
i is not binding if it be obtained, or if the 
continuation of the engagement be procured, 
by means of a fraudulent and false repre- 
sentation to the defendant, or wilful con- 
cealment from him of the plaintiff’s former 
i situation in life, and the circumstances of 
her family. Farties cannot be compelled 
to marry who could not live happily toge- 
ther, whetlier the reason were a mental 
or b^ily infirmity. It is a good answer to 
an action for breach of promise of marriage, 
that after the promise, and l»€fore the 
breach, the plaintiff absolved the defendant 
from his promise, and the performance 
thereof. 

BREAD. — Two very important reasons 
urge the propriety and necessity of using 
home-baked bread in preference to that 
purchased of the baker ; these reasons are its 
superior quality and its cheapness. With 
regard to quaBty, the difiSculty of obtaining 
pure and wholesome bread is well known, 
and it is equally notorious that the deijete- 
rious compounds often vended under t|tia 
name of bread, seriously impair the 
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t^ve orga»a, a^jd prejudice the health gene- 
rally, with, regard to chea|)no8S, the tisict 
has beeu ascertained that, ju niakii^ the 
oreAd at home, there is a saving of one- 
third of the cost of baker’s bread. It is 
ttiereforc apparent that on the score of both 
eppnomy and health, it is of the utmost 
Consequence, especially in large families, 
fliathome-madebread should be used. Many 
aovices in bread-making knagine that it is 
a dithoult art to attain, whereas, it is both 
alinplc and easy ; the success ol' the process 
depending upon certain principles, which 
limy be readily understood, and are as 
fol/ow8,:—l'he requisite quantity of flour is 
made into a paste or dov^h with water, and 
this dough, previously to baking; is sub- 
mitted iof some , time to the action of a 
ippderate heat ; a state of fermentatiori then 
ensues, in which process a large quantity of 
carbonic acid gas is diffused amongst the 
mass, which is prevented from escaping by 
the solidity of the dou^^h, which in con- 
semience hecome.s puflbd up and spongy, 
and ultimately covered witli a light porous 
paste; to assist and expedite this opera- 
tion, yeast is introduced, In bread- making 
a 'great deal depends on the cliief ingredients 
used ; the JUtur should be especially selected 
with the greatest care ; it should neither be 
too new nor too old, and should be ground 
about six weeks before it is required. The 
most advaniageoiiB method is to preserve 
the grain itself, and to have portions of it 
ground from time to time, as needed. For 
this purpose a person should provide himself 
with a liandmill, the cost of one in which 
20lbs. of flour may be ground in forty or 
fifty minutes, would be about £4 lOs.; this 
autlay would be soon covered by the saving 
ejected, to say nothing of, the promotion of 
health, by avoiding the t oo common adutlcra- 
t^ns whiob flonr undergoes. Yeast is an 
important auxiliary, demanding the greatest 
attention, for unless it be good and in a 
fitting state to produce ready and proper 
fermentation, the best flour will fail to yield 
wholesome or even eatable bread. A Know- 
ledge of the due proportiou is also indis- 
pensable; too much impairs the flavour of 
the bread and diminishes its nutrient q^li- 
tics, while too little fails to render it light 



and, as a oemsequenoe, digestible. The only 
iiApteauntt of any oousequence required ibr 
bfead^'Uiakiiig, are a Imeadiug-^trough, wiien 


a largo quantity is to. be made ; this f^n pb^ 
iphg wooden box, with a Ud to It, iteeu 
in the accpxnpauyiug engraving. ^/, W 
however, a small quantity only fa 
quired, a large earthenware pan,, glazed 
on the inside., will answer fbe purpose ; 
this has also the rebommeudatlOn of 



being less liable to absorb the moisture 
which afterwards becomes sour, and is more 
easily kept clean and dry than anything 
else. The pan, however, should be of a 
suliicient size and depth to contain the 
quantity of flour re<iuii ed for the bread, 
without being much more than half filled; 
as there should be space enough to knead 
the dough freely, without of throwi^ 

ing the fiour over the edges, and also to' 
allow for its rising. The other implcmenta 
required are, a hair sieve for straining 
yeast occasionally, and one or two strong 
spoons. 

Supposing a person never yet to havo 
attempteil to make bread, wishing to do it 
well, and liaving no one to furnish the neces- 
sary instructions, such person may succeed 
perfectly by strictly attending to the direc* 
tkms hereafter given. It must be premised, 
liowever, that as a small baking is easier to 
manage than a large one, and the expensa 
attendant on failure necessarily much less,, 
the receipt is given for a limited quantity by 
way of trial. Tut half a gallon of fiour into 
the pan ; then with a large metal or wooden 
spoon hollow out the middle, without en- 
tmely cleaning away the flour from the 
bottom of the pan ; then take either a laige 
tablospoonful of brewers’ yeast, wliich has 
been rendered solid by mixing it with plenty 
of cold water and lotting it after wards stana< 
to settle for a day and night, or nearly an 
ounce of fresh Gorman yeast; put it into a 
large basin, and proceed to mix it, so that it 
shall be as smooth as cream, with three 
quarters oi' a pint of just warm milk and: 
water, or water only. In order to prevent 
lumps forming, the liquid must be poured 
in by spoonfuls just at the beginning, stir- 
ring and working It round well, to mix it 
perfectly with the yeast, before the remainder 
Is added. Pour tiie yeast into the bole made 
in the middle of the fiour, and stir into it as 
much of that which lies round it as will 
make a thick batter ; this must also be firee- 
from lumps ; strew plenty of tour cm the 
top, throw a thk^ clean cloth over it, and set 
it where the air is warm, taking care not to 
place it too near a large fire, andat the same 
time raising it &om the floor, so that itmay 
be protected Ihom constant draughts aiv;- 
which would otherwise pass over ik liooK 
at it from time to time after it has betm laid 
for nearly an hour, and when it is petchtred 
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that the yeast has risen and broken through 
the fbpdr, and that babbles appear, it Is then 
ready to be converted into dough— this is 
technically /sailed the sponge ; place the pah 
on a strong chair or table of convenient 
lielght, and pour Into It half a pint of warm 
milk or water ; stir into it as much flour as 
you can with a spoon. Next throw plenty 
of the remaining flour oh thetopof thclcaven, 
and bsgtn: with the knuckles of both hands to 
Art«a<zT|’'welL This process is best per- 
formed hf a strong steady movement, rather 
than a qirfok irregular aotioUt In the mean- 
time keep throwing up the; jlObr which lies 
under ana round the d<mm Ah; tb the top of 
it, that it may not stick ' to the fingers. 
When the flour is nearly all kneaded in, 
begin to draw the edges of the dough to- 
wards the middle, in order to mix the whole 
thoroughly, and continue to knead it in 
every part, spreading it out and tlien turn- 
ing it constantly from the side of the pan to ! 
the middle, and pressing the knuckles of 
your closed hands well into and over it. 
When the whole of the flour is worked in, 
and the outside of the dough is quite free 
from it, as well as from ail lumps or 
crumbs, and does not stick to the hands 
when touched, it will be sufliciently pre- 
pared, and may be again covered with 
the cloth, and left to rise a second time. 
In three quarters of an hour, look at it ; and 
should it have swollen very much, and begun 
to crack, it will be in a fit state to bake. 
l\im it then on to a pa^te-board, and with 
a large sharp knife, divide it into two, shape 
it into loaves, and despatch it to the oven. 
If It is to be baked on a flat tin, or on the 
oven floor, dust a little flour on the board, 
and make the loaves up liglitly into the 
fOTm of dumplings, brtve them a good shape 
by working them round quickly between 
the hands, >vithout lifring them from the 
board, pressing them slightly as you do so; 
then take a knife in the right hand, and 
turning each loaf quickly with the left, Just 
draw the edge of it round the middle of the 
dough, but uo not cut deeply into it. 3lake 
also one or two slight incisions across the 
tops of the loaves, as they will rise more 
easily when tlds is done. To prevent the 
bread sticking to the pans, and being 
turned out with difficulty after it is baked, 
they should be rubbed with butter. When 
the loaves arc drawn from the oven, they 
should be turned upside down or on their 
aides, or they will become wet and blistered 
from the confined steam ; they should thus 
remain until they are perfectly cold. 

baiittg on a large seale^ the fbllowing is 
one of the most approved receipts Pat a 
bttshd of flour into a kneading trough. Uix 
a nint of yeast thoroughly, with as much 
milk- warm water; make a deep hole in the 
middle of the flour, and pour the yeast and 
water into it; then take a spoon and work 
it rinud the edges of this body of moisture, 
so M to bring into itby diwrces, floor enot^irii 
tomake a thin batter, which must be well 
steed for a minute or two. Throwa hand- 
nil ot flour over the surface of this batter, 
oover the whole with a cloth thickly 
tbktedto keepdt ww-ita;. *. det it by the fire, 
ifit 


regulating the distance by the state of the 
weather, and tlie season of the year. Wlicit 
the batter has risen enough to make cracks 
in the flour, form the whole mass into dough, 
thus Begin by strewing six ounces of salt 
over the heap ; and then beginning round 
the hole containing the batter, work the 
flour into the batter, pouring in milV warm 
water or milk, as it Is wanted. When the 
whole mass is moistened, kndid it well. 
Idonld the loaves ; let them rise for twenty 
minutes, and put them into an oven which 
has been previously heated Tiie length of 
time required for baking will be propoitioued 
to the size of the loaves. The baking in an 
ordinary oven, will require about an hour 
for a four ppuud loai; fifty minutes lor a 
three pound loaf, and so on in proportion. 

Tlie following general rules in connexion teitk 
Itread-making^ will be found worthy Of atten- 
tion l. Bread is better baked without tins, 
which impart to the crusts an unnatural 
degree of iiard ness. 2 . The temperature of 
the water or milk, must be regulated by the 
season ; in summer, it should be milk- warm ; 
ill autumn and Avintcr, a tew degrees 
warmer ; and in frosty weather, as hot as 
the hand can bear it; but never scalding, Or 
the whole will be spoiled. 3. Soft water 
only should be used for bread-making, fil- 
tered rain water being the best of all, 4. 
Wlien there is reason to suspect, either from 
the appearance or smell of the flour, that it 
is not good and there is still a necessity for 
lining it, let it be baked for an hour in a very 
slack oven ; and add to it, when' making into 
dough, ten grains of carbonate of ammonia, 
carefully powdered, lor every pound of flour. 
5. Bread should be put into the oven as soon 
as the loaves are formed, and when in, the 
oven door should be fastened up closely, and 
only opened when absolutely necessary. 6 . 
IVhen bread is home- baked, the time when 
it will be ready for baking should be cor- 
rectly calculated, so that ttie oven may be 
made fit to receive it at the exact moment. 
Should it have to be carried to a baker’s* 
a tiiick cloth folded three or four times, 
should be thrown over it before It is sent, 
and removed only when it reaches its desti- 
nation. 7. Bread made entirely With milk, 
becomes dry much sooner than that Which 
is moistened with a portion of water. If 
the flour and yeast arc good, water alone, 
will yield the most wholesome and nutri- 
tious bread. 8 . The making of the dough 
should be completed in one operation ; tor 
if abandoned when lialf made, and allowed 
to become cold before it Is llnished, it is cer- 
tain to be spoiled. 9 . Yeast that is sour, or 
that has been I'rozen, or scalded by having 
over-hot liquor poured to it, will fail to pro- 
duce Mht oread. 10 . To ascertain whether 
dough^e ll^ht enough to bake, let the 
knucklci' pressed hard upon it ; and if 
the impression di&appe^s in, a short time, 
it is ready ffijr the oySn. tt. Itathcr a quick 
oven is required to bake bread properly. 
Occasionally, ft will be light and weU- 
flavoured when slowly baked, but seldom of 
a goodAilour. Ihehcat should be so reguo 
lated, that it may penetrate the do%li 
thoiion^ily twibre the outside bcoomes hara. 
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12. II bread is withdrawn from the ovea 
before it is, sufficiently baked, it should be 
returned immediately ; lor if suffered to be- 
come cold, the application of heat will have 
uo effect upon it. 13. When the dough has 
been kneaded into too thin a consistence, so 
that it spreads about, instead of remaining 
hi shape, when moulded into loaves, it should 
be put into rather a slow oven, otherwise 
the outside will speedily harden and lock up 
the moisture. 14. In warm weather, the 
fermentation of the sponge and dough must 
be watched with critical precision. If either 
be lelt in a state of active fermentation for 
so short a period above the proper time, as 
even half an hour, tliere Is a risk of sour- 
ness, and the mass will sink aud become 
heavy. In any weather, the quality of the 
brcaa will be prejudiced by over-working. 
15. As the heat ot the oven is greatest at the 
further end, and at the sides, the largest 
loaves should be placed there, and the 
smaller oiie.s in the centre, and near the 
mouth of the oven. 16. When bread is suffi- 
ciently bake<l, the surface will be uniformly 
browned, everywhere Arm to the touch, the 
bottom crust being especially hard. To test 
whether bread is done which has been cut, 
press down the crumb lightly in the centre 
with tlie thumb ; when it is elastic and rises 
again to its place, it is a proof that it is per- 
fectly done; but if the indentation remain, 
it is not done. Books: Acton's Jircad-Book; 
Wedluke's Jim to make Bread at Homs; 
Accum's Treatise on Bread-making; Cobbett's 
Cottage Economy. > 

BltEAl), Adulteration of.— Bread Is 
systematically adulterated with various 
deleterious ingredients, the chief of which are 
alum, chalk, bones, potato-pulp, and salt. 

Alum increases the whiteness and firmness 
of the bread made from inferior flour, and 
thereby causes it to resemble bread made 
from the very best flour, Tlie qualities 
which alum imparts to a loaf are very unim- 
portant, having reference merely to the ap- 
nearance, “ lightness,” neatness of shape, Ac. 
The chemical action of alum on moistened 
flour is analogous to tanning, and destroys 
in a considerable degree its nutritiveness. 
It converts the gluten of the flour into a kind 
of tough, tenacious “wash leather,” which 
is difficult of digestion, lliis gives the dough 
a tenacity and firmness, enabling it to retain 
thet]jou.sandof little air bubbles given off by 
the yeast, which constitutes the “lightness^’ 
or spo]i^ porous character of the bread. 
Hence, flour that will not “ rise’ ’ may be made 
to do so by means of alum. Another object 
in the use of alum is, that it preserves the 
upright form of the loaves, aud prevents 
imem flrom adhering firmly together, there^ 
by enabling the baker to separate them 
more readi^ on their removal from the oven. 
An unalumed loaf is, with a little practice, 
distiuguisbabie from an olumed one by its 
aj^peanukce alon& It is not so bulky nor so 
symmetrical in its shape; its aides are 
roughened and torn in being separated from 
the batch. Unalumed bread “bites short;” 
alomed bread “bites tough and the rough 
sour tasteof alum is sB^mtlv peroeptible in 
it The most marked oontnMt, Imwever, is 


apparent in “ crumbling,” when a day or two 
old; unalumed bread crumbles with the 
greatest facility by rubbing it between the 
hands, whereas, alumed bread, however pld, 
“ crumbles ” wi th difficul^. In the same way. 
alum renders the new loaf less liable to crum- 
ble when cut. 

Chalk, Whiting, Plaster of Paris, <£&, are often 
mixed in small quantities with the flour, for 
. the purpose of improving the colour of the 
bread, and increasing its yield — the in- 
creased yield simply signifying more uateri 
These ingredients may be readily detected by 
pouring on the bread oil oi’ vitriol diluted l» 
six or seven times its weight of water; ifi 
effervescence ensue, it is proof that there is 
adulteration. Bread made with flour con- 
taining more than four per cent, of chalk, &c., 
is spotted here and there with white marks, 
which are accumulations of carbonate of 
lime. Bones, burned to wliiteness, and 
ground to an impalpable powder, are chiefly 
used to adulterate thuds flour, which, being of 
a somewhat gritty nature, will disguise the 

S rittiness which it is almost impossible to 
eprive bones of, be they ever so laboriously 
ground. To detect this fraud mix spirit of 
salt with five or six times its weight of 
water, and if efl'ervescence ensue adulteration 
exists. Furtlier, il the liquid be thrown on 
a filter of paper, the portion which runs 
through the paper will let fall a white heavy 
deposit, when pcarlash is added. The mix- 
tme of potato with flour, although not posi- 
tively unwholesome, nevertheless serves to 
deteriorate the amount of nourishment 
which bread made IVom pure wheaten flour 
affords, and consequently a fraud is oom- 
raitted. This adulteration may be readily 
detected by the microscope. The cells which 
contain the starch corpuscles are in the 
'potato very large ; in the raw potato these 
are adherent to each other, aud form a 
reticulated structure, in the meshes oi wldchi 
the well defined starch granules are clearly 
seen ; in the boiled potato, however, the 
cells separate readily from each otlier, each 
forming a distinct body, and the starch 
corpuscles arc much less distinct, and much 
altered in form. The following test places 
the matter beyond all doubt. Jnit about 100 
grains of the suspected bread into a glass, 
and pour upon them, first one fluid ounce of 
distilled water, and then one fluid ounce of 
diluted solution of iodina If the bread con 
tains any fecula the liquor will assume a 
crimson tinge, which will increase according 
to the quantity Of potato starch present. 
When pure wheaten bread Is submitted to 
the same treatment, at first no colouring is- 
produced, but about a quarter of an hour 
after the addition of the water of iodine, 
streaks of a purple or violet colour begin to 
appear &om upwards downwards, and m the 
course of half an hour the liquor acquires a 
light blue tinge, the intensity oi which la 
seen gradually augmenting. Salt, when added 
in a large quantity to the dough, imparts to it 
the property of absorbing, concealing and re- 
taining a much largerquantity of water than 
it otherwise would. Bread made fipom soch 
dough, will, on leaving the oven, oome.QRk 
much heavier than it. ought, and the addh* 
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^onal weight will be simply water. For- 
eonately, the taste of such bread is suffioient 
index of its bad quality ; it is rough in its 
graiiit and has this remarkable property, 
that two adhering loaves will generally 
separate unevenly, one taking from the 
other more than its share. 

Adulteration of bread is also practised by 
mtStng the nmol of inferior grain with the wheaten 
fhur. The presence of txxrtep may be dis- | 
covered by the aid of the microscope. If it 
be present in large quantities, however, it 
can be ascertaitied by treating a portion of 
the suspected breaa for some time with 
boiling water, when, if the adulterant be 
barley ilour. an insoluble starch remains. 
When the hour of maize or rice is mixed iu 
any considerable proportion with wheaten 
flour, the bread is harsh and dry ; if Indian 
com is used to any extent, it communicates 
a distinct yellow tinge, and feels coarse; it 
has, moreover, a peculiar sweet flavour. 

A fraud ®1‘ a kindred character with adul- 
teration is frequently practised, especially by 
low-priced bakers, in giving ehort weighty and 
although the mockery of weighing the bread 
on delivery may be gone through, a previous 
tampering with the weights and scale will 
leave a deficiency of weight. Housekeepers 
therefore, slioulcl provide themselves with 
weights and scales, so as to check any such 
attempts at dishonesty. It ought also to be 
known that new bread weighs more than stale, 
the latter losing a portion of its water by 
evaporation. This circumstance is well un- 
derstood by bakers, with w^hom it is a com- 
mon practice to throw empty sacks over the 
loaves, as soon as they are taken out of the 
oven, to prevent the escape of water. It has 
been ascertained by direct test that the 
average excess of weight of new bread over 
stale is half an ounce in every two-iwund 
loaf. Supposing, therei'ore, that u I'amily 
consume tiiirty two-pound loavtun weekly, 
the aggregate loss will be exactly a iK)und j 
of bread. In an article of such extensive j 
consumption as bread it is of the utmost 
consequence to obtain a supply as pure 
as possible, a.s the repeated introduction 
into the stomach of the deleterious com- 
pounds enumerated is calculated to pro- 
duce ill-health, and to prevent recovery 
where it already exists. Persons, there- 
flMre, should deal with a respectable trades- 
man, rather than purchase their bread of 
those who systematically undersell their 
competitors. See Floub. 

JBKEAD, BAKLEY.— Mix one bushel of 
wheat flour wim three quarters of a bushel 
of barley meal. Make this into dough, with 
•alt, yeast, and warm water, and bake fbr 
two hours. As barley meal does not fer- 
ment readily with yeast, it is always best to 
set the sponge with wheat flour altogether, 
adding the tntrley meal when the dough 
is about to be made. 

^ BREAD, BiiAN.— To fbur pounds of best 
household flour put two tablespoonfuls of 
snail beer yeas^ and half a pint of warm 
water; let it stand two hours in a warm 
place; Add haiif a pound of bran and a 
••aspocmflil of salt; make the dough wHh 
•kin iBMk or watn water ; cover it up, and 


let it stand for an honr. Put the loavea 
into warm dishes, and let them staTid twentw 
minutes before they go into theoven. 

BREAD, BllOVVN, — ^I'his may be made 
from pure wheaten flour ground coarseiv, 
or from a mixture of wheat, barley, aiuj rye- 
flour, in the proportion of two ixunids o( 
good wheatefi flour to one of eacli of tlio 
other. Oatmeal may be substituted for the 
barley flour, or added to the barley and rye 
in the proportion of one tliird. Wlien 
making brown broad use a larger quantity 
of yeast and less water, and knead lor an 
hour. 

BREAD CAKE. — Separate from the 
dough, when making common white bread, 
as much as j.s suflieJent for a quartern loaf. 
Knead well into it two ounces of Lisbon 
sugar, two ol butter, and luilf a pound of 
curmnts. Warm the butter in a teacupi'ul 
of good milk. When thoroughly kneaded, 
make into the I’orm of a cake, and bake 
in a tin. 

Dough, 1 quartern; Lisbon sugar, 
20ZS. ; butter, 2 ozs. ; currants, ilb. 

BREAD CHEESE-CAKES. - Slice a 
penny white loaf as thin us possible ; pour 
over it a piut of boiling cream, and let it 
stand for two hours. Beat up eight eggs, 
half a pound of butter, and a grated nut- 
meg. Put in half a pound of currants, and 
a tablespoouful of brandy. Bake in patti- 
pans. 

Bi'ead, 1 penny Joaf; cream, l pint; 
eggs, 8 ; butter, ^Ib. ; nutmeg, 1 ; currants 
|lb. ; brandy, l tablespoonful. 

BREAD CHIPS, to Servk as Bis- 
cuiTS.—Out thin shavings of bread from 
a stale loaf, spread them on a dish, or lay 
them singly on the tin tray of an American 
oven, and dry them very gradually until 
they are perfectly crisp ; then bring them to 
a pale straw colour; withdraw from the 
Are, and, as soon as they are cold, pile them 
on a napkin, and serve them without delay. 
They require an extremely gentle oven to 
bake them properly. 

BREAD CRUMBS, for CuTLRTS.-Cut 
off the crumb of a stale loaf, break it with 
the hands, put it into a clean cloth, and rub 
it in order to crush it ; silt it through a flne 
cullender, and add to it salt and pepper, 
and parsley finely chopped. Melt a piece ot 
butter, and dip the cutlets into it ; put 
them into the bread crumbs and turn them 
about till they are well covered; sprinkle 
them with salt and pepper, and then broil 
or fry them. 


BREAD CRUMBS, for FiSH.-Cut thiclc 
slices from the middle of a loaf of light 
stale pare the crust entirely from’ 

them, dry them gradually in a cool 
oven unffl they arc quite crisp through ; let 
them become cold, then roll or beat them 
into fine crumbs, and keep them In a d^ 
place for use. To strew over hams or oheejm 
of bacon, the bread should be left all-night 
'm the oven ; which should be sufficiently 
heated to brown, as well as to harden it.' 
It may be sifted through a dredging boac 
over to the hams after It has been rediicecft 
almost to powder. 
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BREAD CRUSTS, TO SERVE with 
^t»£E8E.^Tear the crtimb of a new loaf 
into tfough <pieo88 with ft couple of forks, 
4ft7 theuft'OR a tin, and place them in an 
Oven for ten minutes. 

BREAD, ECONOJdrCAL.-<3Ieftn, sound, 
whole wheat, which, with all its bran and 
all its flour, is to be crushed or ^und to a 
desirable fineness, with no screening of any 
■kind. The meal or flour is then to be min- 
gled in the proportion of half a pint of 
water, or so saturated* with carbonic acid 
gas, to a pound of flour or meal. When the 
gas-water and meal are thoroughly oom- 
mingied, the dough is to be placed in the 
oven. The loaves ought to be so arranged 
as to become crusted all over. The tern- 
,perature of the oven should be regulated by 
a thermometer, and the stay of the bread in 
the oven up to the period of its delivery, 
must also be exactly regulated. The bread 
thus made, by commingling flour with water 
saturated with carbonic acid gas, in the 
proportiouL mentioned, is light and exceed- 
ingly palatable. If preferred, the bread can 
be seasoned with salt, or flavoured with 
sugar. Only the coarse flake bran is to be 
removed from the flour ; of this take slbs:, 
and boil it in rather more than 4 gallons of 
water, so that when perfectly smooth you 
«ttay have 3| gallons of clear bran water ; 
with this knead S6lbs. of flour, adding salt 
and yeast in the same way and proportions 
as for other bread. When ready to bake 
divide it into loaves, and bake them 
hours. Flour will imbibe three quarts 
more of brau water tlian of plain, so that it 
does not produce a more nutritious food, 
but makes «n increase of one-flfth of the 
usual quantity of bread. The same quantity 
of flour widoh, kneaded with water, will j 

S reduce sslbs. sot. with bran water, pro- 
uees sslbs. 80 s.— a gain of ulbs. when 
ten days old, if put into the oven for twenty 
minutes, this bread will appear quite new 
again, 

BREAD FRIED, FOR Darnishing.— 
Cut the ’Cniinb off from stale bread into 
slices the thickness of the blade of a knife, 
stamp them into any form, heat a little 
olive oU in a stewpon, end put in the sippets ; 
fw them, some white and some brown. 
Wlien crisp, drain and dry them, and put 
them by, separately in paper cases, according 
to form and colour. When they are wanted, 
pierce the end of an egg, let a little of the 
white out, and beat it with the blade of 
ft Jknife } mix with a little flour ; heat the 
dish slightly ; dip one side of the sippet into 
the beaten paste, and stick it on the dish ; 
in this manner* continue until the garnishing 
is.flnisbad. 

BREAD FBITI'ERS. — Strew half a 
.pound of currants > on a dish, and dredge 
them vnell with flour; grate some bread 
into a pan until a pint of crumbs is pro- 
diioedfiapour over them a pint of boiling 
milk, in which two ounces of butter have 
been stirred^; covec the pan, and let it stand 
for anr hour.' Then > beat the mixture tho- 
roughly*,, aud add half a nutmeg grated, 
a quarter tof ■ a .potuifi *4>f white ]^wdered 
sugar, and a wiseglasstul of hraaidy. Beat 


six eggs till very light, and sti' them by 
degrees into the rnixture: Lafilytidd me 
currants, a few at the time lina mik; ;fhfc 
Whole thoroughly. It shoQ.d be brought 
to the oonsistenoe of a thin batter,' if 
it turns out too thin, add a little flohr. 
Haveready over the fire a heated flrying-pan 


with boiling lard. Put in the batter' In latge 
spoonfuls, and fry the fVltterg to a light 
brown. Drain them on a perforated sknn- 
mer, or an Inverted sieve, placed in a deep 
pan, and send them to table hot. Serve 
witli wine and powdered sugar. 

Currants, ilb. ; bread crumbs, 1 pint ; 
milk, 1 pint; butter, 2 02 s. ; nutmeg, | of 1 ; 
sugar, tlb. ; brandy, 1 wineglassful *, eggs, 6. 

BREAD, FANCY. — See Brbai^AST- 
Cakes, Crumpets, Muffins, Roels, 
Rusks, Baley-Lunns, &c. 

BREAD, FRENCH.— To four pounds Of 
the finest flour put a quart of lake warhi milk, a 
little salt, a quarter of a pound of* m^it^ 
butter, and lialf a pint of yeast; Whisk the 
fluids together, and add three beatdn eggs ; 
mix the flour with this, handling it as little 
as possible ; let the dough rise, and mould 
the bread into rolls, cakes, &c. Bake on Uns 
in a quick oven. 

BREAD, FRENCH BEAN.— Tbe seed of 
the white French - bean, or harlcbt, boiled 
quite tender, And rubbed through a sieve 
and mixed with two-thirds of their weight 
of flour or meal, will make bread Which 
in flavour and appeaiance can scarcely 
be distinguished from gcniime wheaten 
bread. Alter the beans have been pre- 
pared as directed, the pulp iVom them 
should be thoroughly incorporated with the 
flour or meal, and the bread finished hi the 
usual way. Although this bread may be 
freely oaten by persons in robust health, it 
is not calculated for those whose digestion is 
delicate. 

BREAD-GRATER. 
— A culinary imple- 
ment used for pro- 
dUeing bread crumbs 
when they are re- 
quired for the various 
purposes of cooking. 
It is used upon pre- 
cisely the same prin- 
ciple as the nut- 
meg grater, the bread 
being rubbed brisk- 
ly upon thA perfo- 
rated surface; ^d 
the crumbs fhliing 
through into the hol- 
low cy linder beneath. 
By the use of the 
bread grater the de- 
sired end may be 
attained more readily 
and perfectly; and 
any unnecessary 
waste of bread fs 

entirely avoided. 

BREAD, INDIAN WHEAT. — Upon 
seven pounds of Indlan-meal pOur four 
quarts of boning water, stirring it all 
time ; let It remain till lukewarm, then mix 

it with fourteen pounds of fine wheaten 

■■ 
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jBouk X6 wliioh a quarter oi^ a pound of salt 
has V<^n already added ; niake a depr^u>n 
iu th^ surface of tiie mixture^ and pour into 
it two pints of yeast, which, must he thioki- 
cn^ to.ihe consistence of batter with some 
of the flour ; let it stand all night, when the 
whole Should be well kneaded and allowed 
to remain for three hours. It may then be 
diyidea Into loaves, which., in this instanoe, 
are better baked in tins, lettmg the dou^ 
rexqam in them for halt axi hour previously 
to placing them in the oven. 

BltEAfi JELIjY. — Cut the crumb of 
a penny roll into thin slices, and toast 
them equally of a pale brown ; boil them 
gently in a quart of water till a jelly is 
produced, which may be known by putting 
a little in a spoon to cool ; strain it upon 
a piece of lemon peel, and sweeten to taste ; 
a little wine may be added. This is a light 
and pleasant repast for invalids. 

I^AWS helating to.— Under 
the assize acts, bakers are restricted to bake 
only three kinds of bread,— viz., wheaten, 
standard wheaten, and household ; the first 
bciug made of the fluest flour, tlie second, of 
the whole flour mixed, and the third, of the 
coarser flour. The loaves are divided into 
peck, half-peck, eight pounds eleven ounces, 
and the quartern, four pounds flve and a 
half ounces, avoirdupois. Now, however, it 
is enact^, that within the City of London, 
and iu those places where the assize is not 
set, it shall be lawl'ulfor tlie bakers to make 
and sell bread made of wheat, barley, rye, 
oats, buck* wheat, Indian corn, peas, beans, 
rice, or potatoes, or any of them, along with 
common salt, pure water, eggs, milk, barm, 
leaven, potato, or other yeast, and mixed 
in such proportions only as they shall think 
fit. It is also enacted, by the same statutes, 
that bakers in London, and in all places 
withiit teii miles from the Iloyal Exchange, 
where an assize is not set, may make and 
sell bread of such weight and size as they 
think fit. Hut it is at the same time enacted, 
that such bread shall always be sold by 
avoirdupois weight, of sixteen ounces to the 
pound; and in no oilier manner, under a 
penalty, for every offence, of not more than 
forty shillings. Erench or fhney bread, Or 
rolls, may, however, be shidr without pre- 
viously weighing the saiuU. Bakers or 
sellers of bread, are bound 0 have fixed in 
some conspicuous part of ths^ shra, a beam 
and scales, with proper, weights, lor weighs 
mg bread j and a person puyehasing bread, 
may require it to be weighedlyt Ids presencek 
Bakers and others sending mit bread in carts; 
are to supply them with bet^s, scales, &C.* 
and to weigh the btead, if required, upder 
a peuidty of not mom. thiih Bakers, 
either journeymen or mastei'.s, using alum 
or any other unwholesome In^edients, and 
^nvicted on their own confession, or on i 
the oath of one or more witnesses, to forfeit 
not exceeding £20, and not leas than £6 ; if 
bey^d the environs of London, and not ex- 
ceedlng £ 10 , ngr less, than £6, if within 
^ndqn or its environs. The adulteration 
ot nicgl or flour is punishahle by a like 
PWialty. Loaves maim of* any otlier grain 
than wheat without the City and its uber- 
m 


ties, or , beyond ten miles of the Royal Ex- 
change, to be marked with a large Roman 
M. Any ingredient or mixture found witldu 
the house, mill, stall, shop, Ac., of any mil- 
ler, mealman, or bakcr^ which alter due 
examination shall be adjudged to have been 
placed there for the purpose of adulteration, 
shall be forfeited), and the person within 
whose premises it is found punished, if 
within the City of Loudon and its environs,, 
by a penalty not exceeding £io, nor less 
than 40S., fur the first offence; £r> for the 
second offence; and £lo for every Hubse*^ 

! queut offence. And if without London and 
I its environs, the fiarty in w'hose house or 
remises ingredients for adulteration shall 
e found, sliall forfeit for every such offence 
not less than £5, and not more than £2o. 

Notwithstanding these enactments, it la 
notorious that the adulteration of bread is 
aimost universally practised. Dr. Ilassall 
mentions the fact of twenty-four sainplea 
being purchased from difforont bakers iu the 
metropolis, the whole qf tpMch were adulterated 
with alum: and Mr. Normandy declares it 
be his belief, that no bread eseiete in London 
fmefrom admixture wWt maatmi jmtatoee. 
BllBAD, rOTATO.-Boil the quantity oh 
otatoes required in their skins, W'heit 
one, peel them, and bruise them M’ith a 
rolling pin, to the consistence of* a paste 
To this, add as much flour as there is potato- 
pulp, and some yeast. Knead them well, 
putting as much neater as may be necessary. 
When properly kneaded, tbrm them into 
loaves, and place them in the oven, taking 
care that it be not quite so hot as for ordi- 
nary baking, or the bread will become hard 
on the outside before tlie inside is proimrly 
baked. The door of the oven should not be 
closed BO soon as Is usually done, 'nils 
bread must be allowed a k>iigor time to bako 
than ahy other. 

BltEAD l*UDDINO. — Cut BOme light 
white bread into thin slices. Tut into apud- 
ding shape a layer of any sort of prtjserve, 
then a slice of bread, and repeat until the 
mould is almost lull Tour over all a pint of 
warm milk, in whieli four beaten eggs have 
been mixed ; cover the mould witli a piece 
of linen ; place it in a saucepan with a little 
boiling water ; let it boil for twenty minUteB; 
and serve with pudding sauca 
BREAD ri^DIN&, for INFANTS.— 
Grate some stale bread into a teacup, pour 
boiling milk over it; and when cold, mix 
with the yolk of an egg. Boil it in a cup for 
a quarter of an hour. 

BREAD BUDDING, P^AIW. - Grat* 
white bread; pour boiling milk over It, and 
cover close. When soaked for an hour or 
two beat it fine, and mix with it two dr 
tliree eggs well beaten. But it into a basin 
that will just liold it; tie a floured cloth ' 
over it, and place it in boiling water. Serve 
with melted butter poured ovei*. It may b# 
eaten either with salt or sugar. " 

BREAD, RICE.— Simmer slowly over 
a gentle fibre a pound of rice in three qiiorta' 
of water, till the rice has become 7 )wfi«c*ly 
soft, and the water is either evaporated ovimr- ' 
bibed b.y the rice; lot it become cool, hot' * 
not cold, and mix it thoroughly w ith four 
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^unds of dour ; add to it a little salt and 
four tablespoonfuls of yeast ; knead it 
thoroujghly, and let it rise before the fire; 
make u up' into loaves with a Uttle of the 
flour, whicn, for that purpose, must be pre- 
served from the four pounds. Bake it for 
rather a long Interval. 

BREAD, RYE. -Mix rye with wheat 
flour, in the proportions of one-third of the 
former to two-thirds of the latter, and pro- 
ceed as in other bread This bread is very 
Arm, solid, and nutritious, and retains its 
flrmness for a long time. 

BREADi SAGO.— Boil two pounds of 
sago in three pints of water until it is re- 
duced to a quart, then mix with it a pint of 
yeast, and pour the mixture into twenty- 
eight pounds of flour. Make into bread in 
the usual way. 

BREAD SAUCE.— Pour half a pint of 
boiling milk over a breaki'ast cupful of stale 
bread crumbs in a jug; cover this, and in 
twenty minutes at soonest, beat it up in a 
small saucepan, adding butter and salt, 
cayenne ana mace to taste Add as much 
boiling cream or milk as will thin it; boil 
up and serve Sometimes an onion is add^, 
but, as its taste should be scarcely percep- 
tible, it must be boiled in four or five waters 
previously to being employed. 

BREAD SOUP. — Boil some pieces of 
bread crust in a quart of water, witli a small 
piece of butter. Beat it with a spoon, and 
Keep it boiling till the bread and water are 
well mixed ; season with salt. 

BREAD, TO Freshen. — Stale bread 
may be brought to almost the same state as 
when newly baked, by putting it into a cool 
oven for nearly an hour. 

BREAD, TO Keep. — Wlien bread is 
perfectly cold it should be laid into a large 
I covered earthen pan; this should be kept 
tVee from crumbs, flrequently scalded, and 
then wiped dry for use. Loaves which have 
been cut should have a smaller pan appro- 
priated to them, and this also sliould have 
the loose crumbs wiped from it daily. The 
bread pans, instead of standing on the floor, 
shoula be placed upon a proper stand or 
frame made for the purpose, by means of 
two flat wedges of wood, so as to allow a 
current of air to pass under them. 

BREAD, UNFERMENTED.— Mix four 
pounds of flour, half an ounce (avoirdupois) 
muriatic acid, half an ounce (avoirdupois) 
carbonate of soda, and a quart of w^ater; 
first mix the soda and flour well together 
by rubbiug them in a pan, then pour the 
add into the water, and incorporate well by 
fltirring. Mix altogether to the required 
oonsistenoe, and bake in a hot oven imme- 
diately. This bread keeps longer than bread 
made with yeast, and is far more sweet and, 
generally speaking, more digestible. 

BREA1>, Uses and Properties op.— 
Bread dbarers widely from the flour of which 
it is composed, owing to the chemical 
changes that take place during the process 
of baking, for although raw flour contains 
starch, gluten, and saccharine matter, none 
of these substances can be found in thdr 
true diaracter in baked bread. A chemical 
eombination'has therefore taken place, by 


which a new compound has been tormedk 
and which is fitter for digestion than either 
of these proximate principles separately. 
Bread may be made of the flour of different 
grains ; but in this countiy the bread 
chiefly used consists of three dilTerent sorts, 
the white^ the wheaten, and the household. Fine 
white bread is made of wheat flour only; 
wheaten bread of flour mixed with the finer 
bran ; and household bread of the whole 
substance of the grain, including the coarser 
bran. Wheat flour, on account of the gluten 
that it contains, admits more readily than 
any other of being converted into light 
spongy bread. If ence wheaten bread is most 
generally acceptable, because the more 
porous bread is, the more easily is it 
digested. 1'he reason of this is, that the 
bread, which by its lightness, has the largest 
volume, presents the greatest surface to the 
digestive juices, and is more easily absorbed. 
It is, however, insisted upon by medical 
authorities, that bread for ordinary con- 
sumption should not be made of too fine a 
flour, for the gluten of bread is apt to 
oppress the stomach In the process of mges- 
tfou, BO that the coarser particles of flour are 
required for the purpose ol' acting mechani- 
cally upon the coats of the stomach, and to 
keep up a degree of wholesome irritation 
to assist its i'unctious. The result of inves- 
tigation and of various tests, tends to prove 
that persons who are in robust health, who 
take much exercise, or who eat bread in small 
quantities only, and mixed with other food, 
may freely partake of the finest wheaten 
bread without suflTering any ill eflbets. But 
that persons in a dehoate state of health, 
especially dyspeptic patients, others whose 
employment is chiefly sedentary, and others, 
again, who oonsurae large quantities of 
bread, would do well to eat brown bread, in 
which a portion of bran is introduced, 
wholly, alternately, or occasionally, as may 
be deemed requisite. Bread should always 
bo thoroughly baked, and should never be 
eaten until it has stood at least twenty-four 
hours after being taken out of the oven. 
Newly baked bread contains an excess ol 
mucilage in consequence of not having 
parted with its moisture, hence it invariably 
disagrees with the stomach, and frequently 
produces indigestion, biliousness, diarrhoea, 
dyspepsia, and similar ailments. 

Bread has been called the “staff of life,” 
because it is the only food that could alone 
support life for any length of time ; and 
because we ordinarily eat more of bread than 
of any other kind ol fo<jd, and always witl» 
an undiminislied appetite and relish, lu 
every stage and condition of life it is accept- 
able, and it may be allowed with advantage 
to the aged and the weak, because it suffi- 
ciently supports the system without stimu- 
lating or relaxing it. It is not necessary to 
eat bread with every kind of diet, but a cer- 
tain proportion should form an addition to 
every meal with those whose digestion 
is at all weak. With articles of food that 
contain much nourishment in small bulk, it 
is useful to give the stomach the proper de- 
wee of expansion. When added to animal 
food, bread has also the advantage of pre- 
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ventimig the loathingr attending a too copious 
use of animal food, and also of counter- 
acting its strong tendency to putrefaction. 
Under certain conditions, however, bread 
becomes prejudicial ; if eaten too freely, or 
to serve as a meal, it produces viscidity, ob- 
structs the intestiues, and lays the founda- 
tion of habitual constipation ; it is also 
i^urious to young infants, and occasions 
disorder, griping, and flatulence. If cir- 
cumstances render it necessary that bread 
must be given to infants, it should, at all 
events, be slowly toasted, or rebaked as hard 
as a biscuit or rusk throughout, and then 
well soaked. Bread in addition to being 
eaten in Its original state, is also used for 
a variety of culinary purposes. It is like- 
wise employed as a domestic remedy, in the 
fbrm of an outward application. 

BREAD AJSfD BUTTER PUDDING.— 
Tliiokly butter a dish, and line it with small 
slices of the crumb of a loai, cut thin; 
spread over them some well washed and 
picked currants, tlien a layer of thin slices 
of bread and butter, and so on alternately, 
ttll the dish be almost full ; then pour In 
a quart of milk, mixed with four beaten 
eggs, a saltspoonful of salt, half a grated 
nutmeg, and sugar to taste. Bake It for 
three quarters of an hour. 

Milk, l quart ; eggs, 4 ; salt, 1 salt 
spoonful ; nutmeg, of I ; sugar, to taste -, 
bread and butter, and currants, suffloient. 

BREAD AND MILK. — Out slices of 
fine stale bread into small pieces, and pour 
boiling water over them; cover close, and 
let it stand for ten minutes, after which 
pour over good new milk in an equal quan- 
tity, and flavour with sugar or salt. 

I5READ AND RICE PUDDING.— Boil 
a quarter of a pound of rice In milk till it is 
quite soft, put it into a basin, and let it 
stand till next day. Soak some sliced bread 
in cold milk, drain the milk oil’, mash the 
bread fine, and mix it with rice, beat up two 
eggs with it, add a little salt, and boll it for 
an hour. 

BREAD AND SUET DUMPLINGS.— 
Mix altogether half a pound of grated bread, 
half a pound of suet chopped small, the 
Juice and grated rind of a lemon, quarter of 
a pound of moist sugar, and two eggs; 
make this into five dumplings ; boil them in 
cloths for half an hour, and serve with 
sweet sauce. 

Bread, }lb. ; suet, Jib.; lemon, iv 
sugar, Jib. ; eggs, 2. 

BREAKFAST. — This being the meal 
which is to support the body during the 
most active part of the day, great care 
should be taken to have., it served with 
underiating regularity. When the break- 
fast is served punctually and satisfactorily, 
it gives an impetus and a cheerfulness to the 
whole proceedings of the day; but a late 
breidcfiMt frequently disarranges a whole 
cimin of events. Indeed, such is the sensi- 
bimy of the stomach, when recruited by a 
good night's rest, that, of all alteration in 
diet, It will be most disappointed at any 
ch^e of this meal-either of the time of 
aening it, or ti the quantity or qualify 
composing muob so ^it the ftmotionii 


of a delicate stomach will be under sdeh dr* 
cumstances frequently deranged thruugh- 
out the whole day after. 

Breakfkst Is to the strong and healthy a 
most enjoyable meal, and it may always be 
considered as one of the best signs oi' liealth 
when a person can eat and digest a good 
breakfast, especially after exercise. The 
circumstance that the strong and healthy 
can enjoy with impunity a good breakfast 
has given an erroneous idea as to the ad- 
visability of invalids making it a liearty 
meal, and still worse, of prefacing it by 
exercise. With very many, perhaps tlie 
majority of people in this country, especially 
in towns, the interval between rising and 
breakfast is not one of great vigour'; the 

S owers both of body and mind are un- 
oubtcdly recruited if there has been due 
rest; but they are not in full action, and 
if too long an interval be permitted to elapse 
before food is taken, they become exhaustedL 
and still more so if physical exertion is had 
recourse to. Wltli persons of a weak con- 
stitution exhaustion of any kind before 
breakfast, such as walking, gardening, bath- 
ing, or even cold sponging, is almost sure to 
prove injurious. For, in these cases, exer- 
tion instead of improving digestion, weakens 
it. Tlie erroneous opinion so generally 
formed on this point arises no doubt from 
the fact that exercise and exertion before 
breakfast induce an appetite ; this may very 
possibly be the case, but at the same time ft 
should be borne in mind tliat digestion is also 
required, In order that food may peribrm its 
proper oflice; and if one exists without 
the other, the efl'ect is rather injurious than 
otherwise. The explanation is, that the 
nervous power which should have aided the 
process of digestion has been used up, and 
a full breakfast faxes the already over- 
wrought nervous energy beyond tlie powers 
of endurance. 

Tfie time at whicfi breakfast should be taken 
must depend upon a variety of circum- 
stances. Generally speaking, about ftn hour 
after rising will be iound the most appro- 
priate. By that time the powers of the 
system have fully recovercid fVom the in- 
activity of sleep, and the functions of the 
stomach and other organs have then come 
into full play. If abstinence is prolonged 
b^ond this interval, the physical and men- 
tal energies, unsupported by the supply of 
food which indirectly gives them birth, 
gradually lessen, and incipient exhaustion 
ensues, llie fluids of the stomach and 
smaller tissues begin to act upon the coats 
of those viscera Instead of on the food, and 
an unpleasant feeling of hunger, or a loss of 
^petite comes on as a natural oonseqaenee. 
Tlie exceptions to this general rule are, that 
many persons, even those who are not in the 
habit of taking supper, from a w'eakened 
condition of the system, experience an 
uneasy sensation of languor, accompanied 
by a feeling of debility and depressften, 
which unfit them for the slightest exertion 
nntil they have taken food. On the othbr 
hand, many persons retire to rest at a late 
howft immeoiately after eating a hearty 
supper, and rise at a disproportionately 
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early hour» so that the food has not had 
time to digest properly : and in such cases 
the breakfast hour mav be delayed beyond 
the usual interval, so that the food of the 
previous night may have the opportunity of 
passing from the stomach belore a fresh 
sunply is introduced. 

When breakfast cannot be taken within a 
reasonable period after rising, a biscuit or 
crust of bread may be eaten in the interim. 
A raw egg or two sucked from the shell, or 
broken into a cup of tea and drunk, will be 
found most valuable for this purpose, 

Tht quantity and quality of food to he taken at 
hreakfast^ must depend on the constitution, 
habits, and pursuits of the person, indivi- 
duals exposed to cold moisture, the morning 
dews, or unwholesome air, should fortify 
tlielr stomachs witli a good and substantial 
breakfast When the dinner hour is late, 
the morning meal for a person in health 
should be sufficiently solia to prevent tlie 
necessity of having recourse to a hearty 
luncheon. Tea and coffee are now the 
morning generally used by all classes 

in this country; and the choice of tliese 
must depend on the experience of each indi- 
vidual, as to which agrees with him best. 
eWee is preferred by many ; but although 
very grateful to the palate, it is apt to prove 
heating. For the delicate, the bilious, and 
the young, it should not be taken strong, 
and should be well softened down with milk 
and sweetened with sugar. 7'ea is con- 


but in many cases it acts iiduriously upon 
the nerves. In making this beverage, it is 
best to use good black tea, and to drink it of 
a moderate and reasonable strength. Green 
tea should, by all moans, be avoided. Cho- 
colate is occasionally taken with breakfast, 
but owing to its oily constituents, it is apt 
to disagree with ill but the strongest sto- 
machs. Coco;k,iJiJometiines recommended 
as an occasional drink, and when made from 
the nibs, may prove beneficial. Persons 
affected with indigestion, and those with 
W'eak stomachs, are frequently troubled with 
heartburn, and other uneasy sensations, 
every time they take much warm fluid ; in 
such cases it is advisable to drink a cup of 
weak tea on rising in the morning, and only 
a small cup of tea with breakfast, iu order 
to avoid ini xing much liquid with solid food— 
a combination that rarely a^];-rees well with 
the enfeebled or delicate stomach. The solid 
food^T breakfast should be easy of digestion 
and nutritious ; and sufficient to afford the 
gentle stimulation which the system re- 
quires. Females, children, and persons 
leading a sedentary life, should confine 
themselves to a sufficient quantity of good 
bread and butter ; to which an egg, or a small 
rasher of mild bacon, may be advantageously 
added. Persons engaged in active occupa- 
tions, may venture somenffiat further, and 
add a little ham or cold meat. When an 
undue time ^vill elapse before the luncheon 
or dinner, and particularly during the colder 
season of the year, the broiled leg of a fowl, 
an underdone mutton ciiop, ora little tender 
rump- steak, wilLbe found by the persons 
last referred to, very acceptable. But ex- 


cess must be particularly avoided ; a rule 
easily violated at the breakfast table. Jn. 
all cases, and especially when a weakened 
condition of the digestive powers exists, 
new bread, hot rolls, butter in excess, and 
the fat of meat are to be avoided. 

BREAKP'ASTS FOR CHRISTENINGS, 
WEDDINGS, &c. — The arrangement of 
these breakfasts depends greatly upon the- 
season of the year; ornamentation with 
natural flowers being the chief means em- 
ployed for decorative purposes. It is usukv 
to have everything cold except the tea and 
coffee, and the following plan of the disposi- 
tion of the breakfast table may always be 
carried out with effect 


Tea urn. 


Potted 

salmon 

decorated. 

Lemon cakes. 

Butter in ice. 

Partridges 

perigord. 

Basket of 
bon-bons. 

Preserved 

ginger. 

Ginger 

cream. 

Preserved 

pine, 

melon, or 
cucumber. 

Pastry, 

sandwiches 

with 

marmalade, 
jams, &c. 


Chocolate, 

Water urn. 

Plateau ornamented; or, 
if for a marriage or chris- 
tening breakfa.st, a bride 
cake or christening c^e, 
with flowers, 

Tartlets. 

Preserved 
oranges, or 
West Indian 
fruits 

Almond, 
butter, 
or piece of 
honeycomb. 

Basket 

with 

confectionery. 

Potted 

pigeons. 

Tongue 

injdly. 

Butter in 
ice. 


Ham 

in 

jelly. 

Potted 

char. 


Strawberry- 

jelly. 


Meringles. 


Si 


C 

«= S. 


Perfumed 

biscuit. 


Preserved 

greengages. 

Coffee, 

cream. 

Potted 
lobster, 
turkey 
in jelly. 


Orange-flower cakes. 

Coffee urn. 

Cream and sugar, iu silver or cut glass 
jugs and dislies_,are jn'esented in proper 
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place's. Gnnu' and lobster salads may maHe 
part of the dishes, and venison is an appro- 
pri^ttd lukhry, icc-pails may, in hot trea- 
th.dr, he plhct'cl on the table. Plovers’ eggs, 
hot, in a nankin, or cold, laid in moss, arc 
tasty. At such eutertainment.s, the limiter 
dessci t wines arc used, and also Ifquteurs. 
Tpast, rolls, muffins, eggs, may find a place 
on the side table. Fruit may IxirM A i>art 
of the repast, according lo the season. 

Preakta'sts are supplied by pastrycooks at 
80 mnOh per iiead, according to the style in 
whidi they are to be served ; tlie charge 
usually ranging from is. to 10s. Under such 
an*angemcnt the contractor provides every 
article that is to be used, as W(^U as what ts to 
be consumed. Altendant.s are also sent, wlio 
prepare the table, wait ou the guests, and 
ultimately clear the things away. Hreak- 
lasts thus supplied are tlie rnostsati.sfactory. 
The repast is better “got np” than it gene- 
rally is, when jirivate rcsonrees are only 
available. Tlu' jierson who gives tlie brtsik- 
I'ast is spared all trouble aud anxiety, the 
guests are much better pleased, and the ex- 
pense is vt'ry little more than the home- 
prepared festival. 

IlRKAKFASr KOJJ.S.- T 0 two pounds 
of dour put a 1('!i^]>oonful of salt, u quarter 
of a pint of fresh yeast, and as much water 
as will make a butter, StirthLs well till it 
is smooth, and let it stand covered befon* 
the fire to ri.se for two hours. Add aa mucli 
more flour to it, whicli you Hhould have 
rublmd down with the Initter you menu to put 
to the rolls, "NVork the dongli very smooth, 
divide it, and mould it into rolls ; baketlicm 
in tins. 

JlRK.\M.--Cullcd by naturalists fft/prinus 
Jlrama, i.s a deej) but narrow or thin fish, and 
is of two kinds, the silver bieam and the 
golden or carp bream, of which the latter i.s 
the more prized for culinary purposes, aud 
also grows t(» a larger size, sometimes attain- 
ing the weight of seven or eight pounds ; it is 



a broad, bog- backed fisli, w’ith a forked tail, a 
small dorsal, fin, which is compensated for 
by the largeness of the anal one, and by the 
more than usual size of the forked fin be- 
t\veen the dorsal and the tail. It has anniall 
head and mouth, add a prominent eye; the 
haunts of the bream are ponds and deep 
shijm^ish parts of rivers, with marly or clayey 
bottoms, except in March and April, and 
again in June, just after apawning; when 
they are found in the gentle streams, with a 
sandy or gravelly bottom. Rreain spawn 
about the end of May, at which time' they 
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leave their usual haunts in the deepest parts 
of a river or pond, and seek those spots 
which are lUllest of weeds, on Avhich they 
deposit their spawn. Old Izank "Walton 
tells ns tliat the malr* fish is provided with 
two milts, and the female with two large 
bags of spawn. The river.s of this country 
most prolific in bream, are the tluse, in 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdon sliirc, the 
Oundle, in the latter county, the Cam, m 
Cambridgeshire, the Yaro, in Norfolk, and 
the Wey, in Surrey ; whilst in some jiUrts 
of the Lea and the Thames, very fine spe- 
cimens of this fish will be found. 

The best time ibr fishing for bream. Is in 
the months of July and August; although, 
if the weather continiu* warm and genial, 
good sport may be obtained in September, 
and even in October. The/<v/s]ioula be light 
and pliable, about 1 2 feet In length ; the butt 
and next joint made of carte, bamboo, or 
deal; ilie third joint of lance wood or 
' hickory; and the top joint of lance wood, 
green heart, or spliced cane. 'I'he reel may 
be either of brass or ivood ; the rnnnintj line 
.Hhould be fine, and either plaited or twisttjd. 
The former is more suitable, if to be used 
with a brass reel, and the latter for the 
wooden one; the line or tacA/e should 
be of fine round gut, from to t» feet long ; 
the //ooi\ number 6 or 7 ; and the a 
turkey or swan (pdll, or cork, according to 
the stream In which it is Intended to he 
used. As bream are fond Of resortingto the 
deepe.Ht parts of ponds, or to the deepest 
holes in rivers, where the water is soPn?- 
times 20 or 30 feet deep, a HliiUng jlmt shoiiWl 
be. added to the stock of knick-knacks which 
go to makeup the full complement of riny 
angler’s stores ; tlieuiseof this float is, that it 
a Juai float were used, and if it were fixed at 
the proper depi h, the line wouldbe too longfor 
casting in, and the fish when hooked ooiild 
not be brought to the surt'ace for net- 
ting or landing, in con.sequenoc of the float 
not being able to pass through tlnj rings of 
the rod ; the line, say 20 or 30 feet below the 
float, would be unfnaungeable by a 12-ft.mt 
rod. even if the angler were on a high bank; 
the slvHmj ^at should be made of cork, xvith 
ring.s just large enough for the rnnning line to 
p;iSH freely tliroiigh, fixed at the top as Well as 
to the Ootiom, anr) in a direct line with each 
other, to keep the float stationary at the 
proper deptJi, or rather to make theHoat 
keej) the bait in its proper iiosition ; the Jim* 
must be stopped from passing through tin; 
rings of the float by taking a loop tnerein, 
through which may be placed a piece ot 
stringer line large enough to do this, but 
amall enough readily to pass tlirough tJie 
rings of the rod; when ifi the water, the 
buoyancy of the float wiir keep it on 
the surface, and the line will jmss through 
the rings until checked by the piece ot 
inserted string or line. Of course the 
position of this must lie changed ac^ird- 
ingto the depth of the water to be fished in. 
The leger line is also used for bream flshihg. 
The best baU» for bream are lob, dew, redjUnd 
marsh worms, gentle.s. wasp grttb^i> knd 
paste, but they may be taken Atith '(^h^fat- 
ptth, greaves, grasshoppers 6addi8,and['^al- 
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<»rly hour, so that the food lias not had 
time to digest properly : and in such cases 
the breakfast hour may be delayed beyond 
the usual interval, so that the food of the 
previous night may have the opportunity of 
passing from the stomach before a fresh 
suimly is introduced. 

When breakfast cannot be taken within a 
reasonable period after rising, a biscuit or 
crust of bread may be eaten in the interim. 
A raw egg or two sucked ftom the shell, or 
broken into a cup of tea and drunk, will be 
found most valuable for this purpose, 

Th% quantity and quality of food to l>e taken at 
hrmkfaet, must depend on the constitution, 
habits, and pursuits of the person. Indivi- 
duals exposed to cold moisture, the morning 
dews, or unwholesome air, should fortify 
their stomachs witli a good and substantial 
breakfast. When the dinner hour is late, 
the morning meal for a person in health 
should be sufficiently solia to prevent the 
necessity of having recourse to a hearty 
luncheon. Tea and coffee are now the 
morning generally used by all classes 

in this country; and the choice of these 
must depend on the experience of each indi- 
vidual, as to which agrees with him best. 
Coffee is preferred by many; but although 
very grateful to the palate, it is apt to prove 
heating. For the delicate, the bilious, and 
the young, it should not be taken strong, 
and should be well softened down with milk 
and sweetened with sugar. Tea is con- 
sidered as extremely grateihl and refreshing, 
but in many cases it acts injuriously upon 
the nerves. In making this beverage, it i.s 
best to use good black tea, and to drink it of 
a moderate and reasonable strength. Green 
tea should, by all means, be avoided. Cho- 
colate is occasionally taken with breakfast, 
but owing to its oily constituents, it is apt 
to disagree with all but the strongest sto- 
machs. Cocou. Jl uometiraes recommended 
as an occasional drink, and when made from 
the nibs, may; prove beneficial. Persons 
affected with indigestion, and those with 
weak stomaclis, are frequently troubled with 
heartburn, and other uneasy sensations, 
every time they take much warm fluid; in 
such cases it is advisable to drink a cup of 
weak tea on rising In the morning, and only 
a small cup of tea with breakfast, in order 
to avoid nil xing much liquid with solid food— 
a combination that rarely agrees well with 
the enfeebled or delicate stomach. The eolid 
food^oT breakfast should be easy of digestion 
and nutritious ; and sufficient to afford the 
gentle stimulation which the system re- 
quires. Females, children, and persons 
leading a sedentary life, should confine 
themselves to a sufficient quantity of good 
bread and butter ; to which an egg, or a small 
rasher of mild bacou, may be advantageously 
added. Persons engaged in active occupa- 
tions, may venture somewhat further, and 
add a little ham or cold meat. Sviicn an 
undue time will elapse before the luncheon 
or dinner, and particularly during the colder 
season of the year, the broiled leg of a fowl, 
an underdone mutton chop, ora little tender 
rump- steak, will be found by the persons 
last referred to, very acceptable. Hut ex- 


cess must be particularly avoided : a rule 
easily violated at the breakfast table. Jn 
all cases, and especially when a weakened 
condition of the digestive powers exists, 
new bread, hot rolls, butter In excess, and 
the fat of meat are to he avoided. 

BREAKFASTS FOR CHRISTENINGS, 
WEDDINGS, &c. — The arrangement of 
these breakfasts depends greatly upon the- 
season of the year; ornamentation with 
natural flowers Tbeing the chief means em- 
ployed for decorative purposes. It is usugt 
to have everything cold except the tea and 
coffee, and the following plan of the disposi- 
tion of the breakfast table may always be 
carried out with effect 



Tea urn. 


Potted 

salmon 

decorated. 

Lemon cakes. 

Butter in ice. 

Ham 

in 

jelly. 

Partridges 

perigord. 

Basket of 
bon-bons. 

Potted 

char. 

Preserved 

ginger. 

Ginger 

cream. 

Preserved 
pine, 
melon, or 
cucumber. 

Strawberry 

jelly. 

Pastry, 

sandwiches 

with 

marmalade, 
jams, &c. 


Bleringles. 

Chocolate. 

Water urn. 

Plateau ornamented; or, 
if for a marriage or chris- 
tening breakfast, a bride 
cake or christening cake, 
with flowers, 8^. 

Milk, Coffee. 

Water urn. 

Tartlets. 

Preserved 
oranges, or 
West Indian 
fruits 

Perfumed 

biscuit. 

Almond, 
butter, 
or piece of 
honeycomb. 

Basket 

with 

confectionery. 

Preserved 

greengages. 

Coffee, 

cream. 

Potted 

pigeons. 

Tongue 

injelly. 

Butter in 
ice. 

Potted 
lobster, 
turkey 
in jeJiy. 


Orange-flou'cr cakes. 
Coffee urn. 


Cream and sugar, in silver or cut glass 
jugs and dishes are in'csented m proper 
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places. Game and lobster aalad.s may make 
part of the dislies, and venison is an appro- 

S riktii lux'tti-y:, Jce-pails may, in hot wea- 
i^r, be placed on the table. Plovers’ eggs, 
hot, ill a napkin, or cold, laid in moss, arc 
tasty. At such entertainments, the lighter 
dessert wliie^ arc liaed, and also lfqi]^eur8. 
'Toast, rolls, muffins, eggs, may 6nd a place 
on, the side table. Fruit may Ibifra a part 
of th'c repast, according to the sojiaoii. 

Breaktast.s are supplied by pastrycooks at 
so much per head, according t(> the style in 
whidi they are to be served ; flie charge 
n.sually ranging IVom Js; to lOa. Under siicli 
arrangement the contractor provides every 
article that is to be used, as well as what is to 
be consumed. At tendant.s are also sent, who i 
prepare the table, wait on the guests, and 
ultimately clear the things away. Break- 
fasts thus supplied are the most satisfactory. 
The repast is bett<‘r “got up” than it gene- 
rally is, wluui private resources are only 
available, 'fhe person who gives the break- 
fast is spared all trouble and anxiety, the 
guests are much better pleased, and the ex- 
pense is very little more tliau the home- 
prepared festival. 

lUiFAlvFASr 110 LBS.— To two pounds 
of dour put a lea spoonful of salt, a quarter 
of a pint of fresli yeast, and ns much water 
as will make a batter. Stir this well till it 
is smooth, and let it stand covered before 
the lir(‘ to rise for two hours. Add as miuih 
more Hour to it, which you should have 
rublyed'down w i I li tlie butter you mean to put 
to the rolls. Work the douglt very smooth, 
ilivide it, and mould it into rolls i bake them 
in tins. 

BliEAjNF.- Called by naturalists Ct/prinus 
Jh'amit, is a deep but narrow or lliiu fish, and 
IS of two kinds, the silver bieam and the 
golden or carp bream, of wiiich the latter is 
the more prized for culinary purposes, and 
also grows to a larger size, sometimes attain- 
ing the w'eightot seven or eight pounds ; it is 



a broad, hog- backed fish, with a forked tail, a 
small dorsal, fin, which is compensated for 
by the largeness of the anal one, and by the 
more than usual size of the forked liii be- 
tween the dorsal and the tail. It lia.s asmall 
head and mouth, and a prominent eye ; the 
haunts of the bream are ponds and deep 
shiggisli parts of rivers, with marly or clayey 
bottoms, except in March and April, and 
again in June, just after spawning; wh(fn 
they are found in the gentle streams, with a 
sandy or gravelly bottom. Bream spavrn 
about the cud of May, at widoh time' they 
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leave their usual haunts In the deepest parts 
of a river or pond, and seek those spots 
which are fullest of weeds, on Avhich they 
deposit their spawn. Old T^ank Walton 
tells ns that the male fish is provided with 
two tnllts, and the iemalo with two large 
bags of spawn. The rivers of this counti y 
mo.st prolific in bream, are the Ouse, m 
Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire, tlie 
Oundle, in the hitter county, the Cam, in 
Cambridgeshire, the Yarn, in Norfolk, and 
the Wey, iu Surrey ; whilst in some jhlrts 
of the l.<ea and the Thames, very fine spe- 
cimens of this fish will be found. 

The best time for fishing for bream, is in 
the months of July and August; although, 
if the weather Continue warm and genial, 

! good sport maybe obtain e«i in September, 
and even in October. The /w/ should be light 
ami pliable, about 1 2 feet in length ; the butt 
and next joint nnide of Carte, bamboo, or 
ileal ; the third Joint of lance wood or 
hickor>'; and the top joint of lanco wood, 
.siTcen iieai’l, or spliced eanc. The reH may 
b<^ eitluT of brass or wood ; the nmninff Hue 
should be line, and either plaited or tvvlsfci:d. 
The former is moro snilable, if to be used 
wltli a brass reel, and the latter for tho 
wooden one ; the hottom Hne or tack-k should 
beof line round gut, from 3 to t> feet long; 
the hook, number (5 or 7 ; and the floftt, a 
turkey or swan quill, or cork, according to 
tlie stream In which it is intended to be 
nseii. As bream are fond of resorting to the 
deepest parts of ponds, or to the deepest 
holes in rivers, where the ivater is some- 
times 20 or 30 feet dt^ep, a nUdin^ flont should 
be added to the stock of knfck-kmio.ks which 
go to make up the lull complement of riny 
angler’s stores ; the nseof this float is, that it 
•Jk fixed float were used, and if it were fixed at 
tlie proper depth, the line would be too longfor 
casting in, and the fish when hooked could 
not be brought to the surface for net- 
ting or landing, in consequence of tlte float 
not being able to pass through the rings of 
the rod ; the line, say 20 or .30 feet below th« 
float, vrou Id be nnmanagoable by a 12-fijot 
rod, even if the angler were on a high bank ; 
the Klidintj float should be made of cork, uifli 
rings just large enoiigli for the running line to 
I»ass freely through, fixed at the top as well as 
to the botiom, and in a direct line with eocli 
other, to keep the float stationary at flui 
proper deptli, or rather to make 'the *110811 
keep the bait in its proper position ; tins line 
must be stopped from passing through the 
rings of the float by taking W' loop therein, 
through which may be placed a piece of 
string or line large enough to do this, but 
snrsall enough readily to pass tliroughilljo 
rings of the rod ; when in the water, the 
buoyancy of the float will keep it on 
the surface, and the line will pass through 
the rings until chocked by the piece’ ot 
inserted string or line. Of course the 
position Of this must be changed ac^:^rd- 
ingto the depth of the water to be fished in. 
The leger line is also used for bream fishing. 
The best baits for bream are lob, dew, red; ami 
marsh worms, gentle.s, wasp grubs;' and 
paste, but they may be takeUMilth WHCat- 
pitb, greaves, grasshoppers oaddls, and jifal- 
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mon roe. The ground bait tor bream shouirt 
be selected according to the bait intended to 
be used; either worms, chopped into pieces 
about an inch long, carrion gentles, vrasp 
grubs, boiled barley or malt, either whole 
or coarsely ground, and grains ; and should 
be cast into the place intended to be fished 
20 or 24 hours belbre commencing. 'J'he 
bream is a very sliy lish, and requires that 
the angler should practise great caution if lie 
would succeed in taking him. Hooks : Blaine, 
Daniel, Walton {Ephemeras' Edition) Dailey's 
Instructor. 

BllEATn, IMPURK — There is nothing 
more annoying to a person of refined feeling, 
or disagreeable to all wlio approach him, 
than to be afflicted with an impure breath ; 
and as the causes arc so limited from which 
it proceeds, and the mode of treatment so 
simple and attainable by all, it becomes 
a great social dereliction in any one so 
afflicted not to immediately avail himselt of 
a remedy. Impure breath can only proceed 
from three causes, an unhealtliy state of 
the stomach, unclean or decayed teeth, j 
and salivation. For the latter condition 
there is no remedy till the course of medi- 
cine that has produced it has been with- 
drawn. When depending upon an impure 
state of the stomach, the best remetiy is 
wormwood or camomile tea, taken in cup- 
fuls, three times a day, with half a tea- 
Fpoonfhl of carbonate of soda in each dose, 
with an aloetic or colocynth pill, twice a 
w'eek. By this means, persisted in for a 
short time, the worst case of fetid breath 
may be conquered, when dependent on a 
depraved state of the digest! ve organ s. t'or 
impure breath, the consequence of the state 
of the mouth and teeth, the only cure is 
cleanliness, and where it is inconvenient 
or imi)os8iblc to stop the decayed teeth, 
and the patient is disinclined to have any 
stumps or shells of teeth removed, the 
mouth may always be kept clean and per- 
I’ectly inoffensive by the daily use of the 
tooth-brush and the following powder. 

Powdered cuttlefish . 2 drachms. 

Powdei-ed myrrh . . i a drachm. 

Carbonate of soda . . 1 drachm. 

Charcoal pow’’der . . 1 ounce. 

Th!.s powder should be used freely, and 
allowed to remain some minutes in the 
mouth and over the teeth before being 
washed away. 

To effect the same object, but in habitual 
and long standing cases, the teeth may be 
cleaned with warm water in which a small 
quantity of the chloride of lime has been 
dissolved, in the proportion ot half a spoon- 
ful to a pint of water. By a simple ad- 
herence to one or more of these plans this 
most unpleasant annoyance can always be 
masterea, and its repetition prevented. 

BREWING. — The process of brewing 
ought to form a part ot the domestic eco- 
nomy of every liimily, for similar reasons 
as those that apply to home made bread, 
namely, that the article thus produced may 
be obtained much purer and for a I’ar less 
cost than w'hen purchased from the brewer 
or the publican. Brewing is not a difficult 
art, a great deal depends upon proper man- 
agement and strict attention to certain defi- 


nite rules; and whatever obstacles may 
resent themselves at the outset will soon 
e overcome by practice and personal ex- 
perience. 

The process of brewing may be divided 
into three distinct heads— 1. The utensils 
employed. 2. The ingredients used. 3. The 
various operations performed. 

1. The UTENSIJI..S. The Copper is used for 
heating the water ; sometimes it is fixed for 
the pu'rjiose, if the brewing be on a toler- 
able scale ; or in :i portable one, if tlie 
brewing bo limited ; in short, the size of the 
copper niu.st depend upon the extent of the 
establishment, and wliat is required; the 
copper ill the ctigraving is a fixed one 



of the smallest size. But it is not aoao- 
lutely neces.sary that a copper should bo 
designed purposely for brewing; the ordi- 
nary washing copper with which evei^ 
house is furnished may be employed. If 
this be the case the size ol' the copper will 
determine the extent of the brewing. 11 
it be required to brew two kinds of beer 
at the same time, namely, nine gallons of 
ale, and nine gallons of table beer, the capa- 
city of the copper should not be less than 
thirteen gallons. If one kind of beer be 
only required, then, for each nine gallons 
the copper should contain, if the whole 
quantity of grist be mashed only once, 
thirteen gallons; if the mashing be per- 
formed in two separate operations, seven 
gallons ; if in three operations, five gallons. 
It is not economical to exceed these capa- 
cities, at least, not to extend them to fifteen, 
nine, or seven gallons. To save time ami 
labour it is desirable that the copper be 
placed, if it can be conveniently done, at 
.such a height as will allow the water to run 
trom it into the mash tub, by means of 
a wooden spout or gutter. Much trouble, 
besides waste, will also be avoided if the 
copper be furnished with a metal tap ; but, 
instead of having it soldered in, it is better 
when consisting simply of a pipe of sheet 
copper, coming out level \nth the bottom, 
ana projecting beyond the brickwork in 
194 
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■which the copper is fixed. Into this tube 
•the tap may oc easily secured, as is done 
by fixJnij; it in a cask, and again removed 
,as occoaion. may require. The tap should 
be of a size sutncieiit to prevent its being 
choked by the hops in drawing off the 
•malt wort. 

The Mash Tub is the vessel which is 
to hold all the ground malt or grist. 



and water enough to make the infusion 
of sweet wort for ale. Jt is generally 
made of wooden staves, fixed by hoops 
of iron or wood; two-thirds of any broad 
bottomed cask or barrel will do for this 
purpose. All that is essentially neccs.sary 
18 to have the vessel capacious enough to 
hold the malt and water to be infused, witli 
a contrivance at the bottom to let off the 
infusion or sweet wort into another vessel. 
For this purpose some have a metal tap 
fixed near the bottom, but in cheaper ap- 



paratus a spigot and faucet is found snfli- 
noht for those who cannot afibrd the other. 
This is merely driven light into the Iiole in 
l;he lower part of the tiib, and the peg takes 
Put. The objection to this contrivance, 
lowever, is that it is apt to swell by the hot 
iquid, and in attemptnig to draw olf the 
A’^ort, the apYiaratus may be forcibly pulled 
Jut altogether. The size of the mash tub 
nust be adapted to the mode of brewing to 
je pursued. A smaller or larger mash tub 
-vill be required for the same quantity of 
iquor, according to the number of mashes 
t is to undergo. But in any case it should 
)e large enough to hold the whole of the 
vort of which the ale is made, and all the 
nalt, and there should be likewise room 
nough left to mash in ; for this purpose 
he liquor should not reach above five to six 
nches from the edge of tlie mash tub. 

T/ie Undef'-back is a shallow tub placed 
>elow the mashing tun, for the wort to run 
tff into when drawn from the grains. Its 
ire i« nronortioned to that of the mashing 

l'J6 


tun. It is best to be large enough to hold 
all the wort of one mashing, that the wort 
may not be cooled by being transferred into 
other vessels previous to boiling. I'hls tub 
should have its capacity divided into gallons, 
that the quantity of wort from each mash 
contained in it may at once be known by 
mere inspection. 

The Cooler is a flat tub used for the purpose 
of cooling the wort before it is f ermented ; 
common washing tubs will answer this pur- 
pose tolerably well. For each nine gallons 
of liquor to be brewed let these tubs contain 
ill the wliole fourteen gallons, i^liich may 
be divided in the following manner, and 
from these sizes a calculation for any greater 
scale may be readily made ; the larger tub, 
ill each case, being intended to serve in the 
three-fold capacity of receiver, cooler, and 
(jiilc^Uin.. For a brewing of eighteen gallons, 
one sixteen gallon and one twelve gallon 
tub are required. P'or twenty-seven gallons 
one tub of eighteen gallons, and two tubs 
of twelve gallons, are necessary. To brew 
a barrel, tlie larger tub should have a capa- 
city e{[ual to thirty gallons, while each of 
the other two should be able to hold thirteen 
gallons. 

The Therntomefer is found of great service 
to the brewer, and should always be em- 
ployed where accuracy is required. By it 
the proper heat of tlie mash i.s regulated, 
and of the worts when drawn from the 
mash tun. It indicates when the worts 
in the coolers arc of the proper temperature 
to begin the fermentation, and It marks the 
progress of this process by the increase or 
diiniiiiition of heat. For this jmrpose a 
common thermometer with a metal scale, 
enclosed in a tin case, will do. 

2 . The Ingredients used.-- -Those con- 
sist of malt, hops, water, and yeast. The 
Malt is clio.sen according to the intended 
characlcrof the brewing; pale, amber, high- 
dried, or any mixture of them, as the occa- 
.sion may require. The umber- coloured is 
best a<lapted for general brewing, but pale 
malt is preferable for brewing in a small 
way; either may be procurcil of any re- 
si>ectahlc maltster. Idalt varies much in 
quality; when good Its grains are large, full 
of flour and plump; they break easily be- 
tween the teeth, audit drawn across a board 
leave a chalky trace. The sliell or husk also 
should be tliin and brittle. When the malt 
is purchased, inquiry should be made, whe- 
ther it is old or new. If the malt be new, it 
should be left exposed to the open air one 
or two days aftiT grinding, before it is used. 
If it be old, it will be better to have it ground 
on one day and brewed the next without 
allowing it to stand after it is broken. It 
should be bruised moderately small, so that 
every grain be crushed : but if ground very 
fine, it will clog the mash and impede the 
draining of the wort, 'fhe quantity of malt 
used in domestic brewing may be regulated 
as follows : — If the beer be not intendfxi for 
keeping, one bushel of malt will make twelve 
gallons of common or table ale. Or from 
one bushel of malt may be brewed twenty- 
four gallons of table boer, without any table 
ale or nine gs’.loRjj of and six of table 
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beer, or six of aloand twclveof table beer, or 
any other proportions, bearing in mind that 
the common ale and table beer are liere con- 
sidered as two of table beer, being equal to 
one of ale. This is tlie smallest qiiantit 3 r of 
malt that should be employed for brewing 
twelve gallons of good table or common :iK;. 
It must be understood, that the malt be 
measured before it is ground, becau.se a 
busliel of malt by measure i)roduces, when 
coarsely ground, one bushel and a. quart(‘r of 
grist, and when llnely ground, the increase 
of bulk is still more considerable ; hence, if 
the malt be purchused in a ground state, 
this allowance must he Jiiade accordingly. 

like malt, vary much in quality; the 
best are of a bright colour between yellow 
and green, of a pungent fragrant smell, and 
when rubbed between the hands, of a gluti- 
nous character; if any brownness of colour 
appears on them, it is a sign that their 
qualities Itave partially perished. They 
sliould be chos(in true from leaves, stems, 
&c., and be kept in a dry jdace closely packed, 
or they will become damp and mildewed. 
Hops do not ktiej) periectly good for more 
than a year, and therefore it is best to pro- 
cure them ot the present year’o growth. 
The of hopfi used may be regulated 

according to the palate. One itoiind ol 
hops to a bushel of malt produces a pleasant 
bitti'r, and is considered a good proportion, 
but les.s may be used if tlie draught is quick. 
The ?ca^er best adapted for brewing is va- 
riously estimated, some giving the prefer- 
ence to soil water, and others to harti. lint 
it may he considered tliat any kimi of good 
drinkable fresh water will do for brewing, 
provided it be free from imitrcgnations de- 
rived from stagnant j)ools or ponds <;ontain- 
ingdecayed animal ami vegetablesnbstanccs. 
In all cases it is advisable that the water 
should be aIlovv(*d a suHicient time to settle 
before it is used. 77//* pensi must be sweet 
and good, for upon that (;ii cumsfance proper 
fermentation mainly depends. 'J'he best 
yeast is that Avliich is collected at the top, 
and Avhich lias become a den.se tougli froth, 
formed wlien the ft*rmeutution 1ms been a 
good deal advanced. >Vhat Ims fallen to 
the bottom, or the gj'ouiid yea.st, is not so 
powerful. Though yeast can be kept, yet 
iieAV yeast is more active than old. Teast 
is also liable to become putrid by keeping, 
and the smalle.st quantity of tliis, or the 
least tendency to it, Aviil inoculate a whole 
tun. 'I’he quantity of yeast that should be 
used cannot be the same e.xactiy for all 
cases, for it must depend partly on the 
quality of the beer, and upon the season : 
In most cases a larger quantity of yeast Avill 
have the same ellect as a higher degree of 
heat in exciting the fermentation, and a 
smaller quantity will be equivalent to a 
lOAver teiniierature ; but, in general, a gallon 
for four barrels maybe stated as the n.sual 
proportion when llie wort is from uo to 7() 
degrees ; if the heat be greater a smaller 
jiuintity Avill be sufficient.' 

3. Tlie operafions in the process of bretving 
are, mashing, boiling, cooling, fermentation, 
and cleansing. Mashing is extracting from 
the ground malt, by the addition of hot 


water, the infusion or wort. During the 
process of mashing, a peculiar principle 
contained in the malt, called by chemists 
diastase^ reacts upon the starch with which it 
is associated, and converts it first into a 
kind of gum, and ultimately into a species of 
grape sugar. The more periectly this is 
etfected, tlie richer will be the resulting wort 
in sugar or ^'saccharine," and the stronger 
and more alcoholic the beer produced by its 
fermentation. ]!da.shing is effected l)y three 
distinct processes. 'J he action of the first 
mash is merely to extract the sugar con- 
tained ready formed in the malt ; that of the 
second to convert the starch into sugar by 
the action of the diastase; and that of the 
third to fully complete the last-named object, 
a.s well as to carry away the remaining por- 
tion of extract left from the second mash. 
The quantity of Avater to be employed for 
obtaining the different mashes must be de- 
termined by the relative capacities of the 
ina.«h tub and the copper; care should 
be ahvays taken to employ so much for the 
first mush as will keep ti sufficient quantity 
in the cojqier to prevent its being injured by 
the fire. When yon commence the process 
of mushing, fix the mash tub in a convenient 
situation, and in a slightly slanting position, 
so tliut it may readily receive the Avuterfrom 
the cojqK'r, and also alloAV sufficient room 
for the per.son A\'ho is to stir tlie mash. Then 
having adajited to the oritlocjof the spigot or 
tap that projects within the tub, a Avicker 
strainer covered Avith a ease of close canvas, 
to prevent the grains and fine flour from 
I»avHing through, pour in the mash tub ten 
gallons ot‘ boiling Avater, for every live jx'cks 
of malt to be eniployc'd. When tlie water 
lias cooled down to 160 degrees in .surnnu‘r, 
or 170 in Avinter, let one person gradually 
jmur the malt into the tun, while anotlier 
stirs and mixes it Avith the AA'ater. 'J'heii 
thoroughly agitate the Avhole mixture, and 
keep stirring lor twenty or thirty minutes, 
ill order that every particle of malt may 
become completely saturated. After AAiiich 
cover the mush tub closely aaIIIi malt sacks, 
cloths, or Avhatevcr else is handy, to keep in 
the steam. 

When the mash lias stood for at least one 
hour and a half in Avinter, and one hour in 
summer, draAV off’ a few (jiiarts of Avort into 
tlie under- back, and return it into the mash 
tub, that it may run off clear; Avhen it runs 
clear, dniAv olf the Avhole as quickly as pos- 
sible. During the time the first mash is 
standing on the malt, refill your copper Avith 
Avater,and bring it to the heat of 190 degrees 
for the second masli; and Avhen the first 
mash lias run ott‘, lade as much Avater on the 
malt as will make it of the same consistence 
as the first mash. If the brewing be intended 
only for nine gallons of beer per busliel of 
malt, live and a half g allons of AA’ater is the 
proportion reijuired for the second mash. 
Let the Avater be poured on the malt by one 

{ icrson, Avhilc another plies the “oar " for at 
east half an hour. J f it bo intended to brew 
only one kind of liquor, the second wort may 
run into the? same receiver containing the 
first AA’^ort. The second mash must stand for 
an hour and a half, and then be drawn off as 
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quickly as possible. The third mash should 
be made by adding the remaining portion of 
the water heated to 200 degrees, this should 
be well stirred and stand for an hour. 
Although three separate operations of mash- 
ing are here stated, if time or convenience 
iloc.s not admit of this proceeding, the grist 
may be mashed in two operations only, with 
the whole allowance of water to be employed ; 
in that case a quantity of water Avill be seen 
lying on the top of the malt, the mash being 
too thin, and a portion of the extractive 
matter remains in thegrain which is mashed 
out by the second mush. lint it is always 
preferable to make three mashes. When 
you have mashed a third time you may pro- 
ceed with the process of baiting. Empty 
your copi)er of water, ajid, if it will hold the 
W'hole of the wort, till it with the first and 
second worts together with the hops, and 
likewise yonr third wort, as soon as it has 
run ofl*; if the copper be not large enough to 
boil at once, mix your n orts together, and 
boil them twice ; taking care to add the 
Imps of the first boiling to the second. Boil 
the mi.xture till the liquor brea/iJi, or becomes 
clouded with large fieecy flakes. This will 
take place i)robably Avhen the wort has been 
boiled about one hour. The breaking or 
curdling is best observed by taking a basin- 
ful of the wort out ol’ the copper ami sul- 
fering it to cot)l, when the flakes will be seen 
distinctly in the wort. Whilst the boiling 
is going on, arrange the tubs for the cooling- 
process, by raising tliein from the fioor on 
to a support, to allow a free circulation of 
air beneath them; tlien place a liair sieve 
over it, supported by a frame of four pieces 
of wood joined laduor-wisi;, and resting on 
the edge of the tub, strain the boiled liquor 
Ihrough the sieve. I’lit tlie hops back into 
the copper, and boil them again with the 
second and third wort. is the next 

process, the object ot wliicli is to reduce the 
icmperaturo of the liquor as quickly as pos- 
sible, in order to avoid acidity or “souring.” 
When the boiling is fini.sbed, the masli tub 
must be cleared of the grains, and after 
rinsing it with water, lill it with the boiled 
wort, and put it in a place where it is not 
exposed to a current of cold air, to serve as a 
gyle tun for the wort. When the contents 
of the several tubs have so far cooled, that 
the average temperature of tlie diimrent 
quantities united will be from G2 to G5 de- 
grees, the process of tlien takes 
jjlace ; pour the whole into the gyle tun, add 
the yeast, and, having covered up the vessel, 
let it stand ill a moderately warm place 
The method of mixing yeast Mdth the w'ort 
is as follows : take one pound of good yeast, 
und about two quarts of w'ort, stir them 
well together, and place them near the fire 
for a few minutes till the mixture begins to 
fermcn: ; then pour the whole into the gyle 
tun, and agitate the contents briskly with 
the oar; then cover up the vessel. After 
fermenting twenty-four hours, take a hand- 
ful of flour, and the same quantity of salt, 
place them before the lire to get warm, and 
tprinkle them over the contents of the gyle 
am; then give the whole a good stirring. If 
iie fermentation proceed too rapidly, and 


there appear danger of the whole contcMits of 
the vessel overflowing, the yeast m»v be beat 
down -with a stick, arid the tub uncovered: 
a door or window may also be opened in the 
place where the tub stands to admit a cool 
draught of air, for retarding the fermenting 
process. If the fermentation is languid 
and feeble, one or two large stone bottles, 
filled with hot water, closely corked, inav be 
let down into the tub, to increase slightly 
the temperature of the licpior. I'he com- 
mencement of the fei-mentatien is indicated 
by a line of small bubbles forming round the 
sides of the vessel, and in a short time ex- 
tending over tln^ w hole surface. A crusty 
head soon forms, and then a thick rocky one, 
followed by a light frothy head. At length 
the head assumes a yeasty appearance, the 
colour become.s yellowi.Kli-brown, and a 
vinous odour is developed. As soon as this 
last head begins to fall, the licpjor should be 
skimmed continually ev(*ry two or three 
hours until no more yeast is formed. It may 
be regarded a.s a rule that the Iowxt the 
temperature is, and the slower, more regular, 
ami less interrupted tlie process of fernieuta- 
tion, the better will be the quality of tlu* 
brewing, and the less liable to be changed 
by age. (Uoansiug consist.s in running tlie 
beer from the gyle tun into casks or other 
vessels, set slojiing, so that tlui yeast, as it 
forms, may work ofi'the one side of the top, 
and fall into a vessel placed below' to receive 
it. The process of cleansing is geuei-u 1 ly com- 
menced as soon as the saccliariue in the 
fermenting wort falls to about fen pouiidH 
per barrel, a degree of attenuation which it 
usually reaches in about forty-eight hours. 
'When harriiing tlie beer, draw otf 1h(‘ fer- 
mented liquor from (he thick sediment in the 
fm-ineiiting vessel into clean casks, pre- 
viously rinsed with boiling water ; and wlien 
llie casks have been filled, strike a few 
strokes w ith a rjallet on f Jic hoops, in con- 
seipience of which the air-bubbles become 
displaced, the liquor subsides a little and 
leaves more to be added. A slowfca-inenta- 
tion w'ill still jgo on in the beer, and an ad- 
ditional quantity of yeast become d isen gaged, 
and overllow' the barrels, which should be 
placed with the bung-holes inclined a little 
on one side. The same liquor which over- 
llow's from the cask— being saved by means 
of vessels jilaced underneath— may he used 
for filling up the barrels. In four or five 
days the beer will have purged itself from 
the yeast ; let it stand a few days more till 
the vinous fermentation is completed, wiiich 
is easily perceived by the yeast at the bung- 
hole turning brown and becoming lull of 
holes, the casks may then be bunged up. 
The casks should be occasionally examined, 
especially in w'arm weather. If a liissing 
noise is audible at the bung-hole, the spile 
may be left in loosely till the liquor nos 
become quiet ; but it is better to check the 
I'ermentation, which may be done by re- 
peatedly w'etting the cask witli cold water 
all over with a mop. The beer being W'cll 
prepared and completely worked off, it w’Ul 
then be proper to remove it to the place 
w'licre it is to remain for use. As soon as it 
is placed in the cellar— where it should b«. 
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kept as far as possibleA'om a current of air — 
the bung must be drawn, and the casks filled 
up quite full with fine beer, skimming off 
the head from time to time that will arise in 
consequence of its being rolled over. After 
being attended to in this manner for two or 
three days, the casks should be bunged tight, 
and a hole bored with a gimlet near the 
bung for the vent peg, which should be left 
rather slack for a day or two. In three 
weeks or a month the beer will become fine, 
and may then be tapped. The following im- 
jjortant items in the process of brewing 
cannot be too strongly insisted upon The 
proper heats of the water in the different 
mashings ; the length of time the water 
should stand on the mash ; the time that 
the wort should actually boil ; the necessity 
of getting the wort cool as soon as possible ; 
the proper heat for mixing together the wort 
and the yeast, and the subsequent attention 
thereto ; but above all the constant care to 
fill up the barrels repeatedly. 

In addition to the foregoing special direc- 
tions for the process of brewing, the follow- 
ing hints and catitions will be found worthy of 
attention. The hest.time for brewing is cool 
weather; March and October being ex- 
pressly suited lor brewing in a small way. 
If for want of room you are obliged to brew 
during warm weather, let the quantity be 
not greater than is requisite for immediate 
use ; for most liquors, brewed during hot 
weather, seldom keep long. Cleanliness can- 
not be too particularly observed, especially 
in the summer season ; every particle of 
matter left in the utensils, after being used, 
creates a foulness not easily afterwards 
got rid of, and inevitably imparts a bad 
taste for a length of time to subsequent 
brewings. Some days previous to the ope- 
ration of brewing being commenced, all the 
casks and tubs should be filled with water, to 
render them tight. JJy neglecting this pre- 
caution, many disagreeable consequences 
may follow by unexpected leakage, particu- 
larly if the utensils arc not well-seasoned 
vessels that are constantly kept in use. Im- 
mediately after the brewing utensils are 
made use of, they should be carefully and 
thoroughly washed out, and rinsed with cold 
water, and this operation must be renewed 
ftom time to time, if they are not soon again 
to be made use of. During the summer 
months a few lumps of un slacked lime should 
occasionally be thrown into each, and, with 
such lime liquor, the vessels should be well 
scoured. The copper likewise requires at- 
tention; it should never be used %vithout 
being scoured, and in doing tliis the bottom, 
and all round the tap, should be specially 
examined, to see that no coat of verdigris 
adheres. Preparations should be made for 
brewing on the day before the actual pro- 
cess commences ; the materials should be 
laid ready at hand, the utensils arranged in 
proper order, the copper filled, and the coals 
provided for the fire. Purchase malt in or 
before the month of May, to avoid the sum- 
mer-made malts. Malt is also clicaper at 
that period than at any other. Purchase 
hops in October or November ; if In a good 
ripening season, and they are in fine condi- 


tion, lay in your stock. Seasons differ 
greatly. Easterly winds are bad for brew- 
ing, and worts exposed to them rarely escape- 
injury. The sweet wort particularly will 
often contract an acidity not to be eradi- 
cisted; therelore always shut out easterly 
winds, whenever it is possible. The mash- 
tub, under back, &c., ought to be painted 
when new and dry ; first, by priming, which 
should be followed by three coats of paint, 
each successive coat increasing in substance; 
thus forming an unyielding ma.ss. Wood 
so guarded will never shrink. Avoid all 
drags of every kind; the true flavour of 
beer is derived from malt and hops alone ; 
and the introduction of other ingredients, 
independently of the injury they occasion,, 
is utterly useless and opposed to common 
sense. Books ; — Acenm's Art of Breimng, 
Every Man his own Brewer; Levesque* s Art of 
Brewing ; Black’s Practical Treatise ; Roberts’ 
Domestic Brewer. See Ale, Beer, Bot- 
tling, Clarification, Pining, Back- 
ing, &c. 


BBTCK AND CONCRETE WALL.- 
This method of construction is often adopted 
to economize bricks, and is as follows : — The 
sides are carried up 
brick on bed, and, to 
prod uce the thickness 
intended, the space 
between is filled up 
with rough gravel, 
stone chips, broken 
brickbats, or any dry 
hard material. As 
the building pro- 
ceeds, tliin hot limo 
grouting is poured 
into the heart of the 
wall till all the spaces 
between the packing 
are completely filled ; 
this adheres to the 
Bide brickwork ai\d 
cements it together 
in one solid mass. 
'VATiere walls are put 
up to suit temporary 
■r^.purposes, this plan 
■^should not be adop- 
ted, as it is almost 
impossible to sepa- 
rate the bricks from cacii other after the 
concrete has become fully set. By this plan- 
it will readily be seen that a great saving of 
bricks is effected; for example, a 14-inclii 
wall, built solid, requires 3620 bricks per rod, 
whereas by this plan 1210 bricks are sullicient,. 
being the number required to build two 
4-inch walls only. If to this is added the 
expense of the concrete, the brick and con- 
crete wall will even then be found much the 
cheapest and most durable. 



BBICKS are the materials most generally 
employed for the walls of private dwellings 
in this country, and when they are well 
made and properly burnt, no substance is 
superior in durability. But as modern bricks 
are often so carelessly made that they 
crumble to pieces in a very short time, much' 
judgment is required in their selection 
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and purchase, and the heat method is, ! 
to visit several bricktielda before deciding. 
JlrickvS will last lor a long time without re- 
quiring any attention beyond an occasional 
scraping of the suriace and the filling up 
the vacancies left by the wasted mortar, 
known as pointing. 

IJRIDE.— See \Vedding Ceremony. 

BKIDE CAKE.- rake four pounds of 
Hour well dried, four i)ound8 of fresh butter, 
two pounds of loaf sugar, a quarter of an 
ounce ol’ mace, and the .same of nutmeg. To 
every pound of flour put eight eggs and four 
pounds of currants, which have" been well 
washed and picked, and dried before the fire 
until they have become plump. Blanch a 
pound of sweet almonds, and cut them 
lengthwise, very thin ; a pound of candied 
citron, the same of candied orange, and the 
same of candied lemon- peel, together with 
half a pint of brandy. First work the 
butter to a fine cream with your hand, then 
stir in the sugar lor a <iuarter ol‘ an hour, 
beat the whites of the eggs to a strong 
froth, and mix them with the sugar and 
butter; beat the yolks of the eggs for hall' 
an hour, and mix tliem well with the re.st; 
then by degrees put in the Hour, mace, and 
nutmeg, and continue beating the whole 
till the oven is ready, put in the brandy, 
currants, and almonds lightly ; tie three 
sheets of paper round the bottom of the 
hoop, to secure the mixture, and rub it 
well with butter, put iu the cake, and lay 
the sweetmeats in three layers, with some 
cake between each lay<u’ ; as .soon as it rises 
and colours, cover it with paper belong the 
oven is closed up, and bake it I'or three 
hours. It may be iced or not, as desired. 

Flour, 4lbs. ; butter, 41bs. ; sugar, 
2lb3. ; mace, ^oz. ; nutmeg, | 02 . ; eggs, 32 ; 
currants, lelbs. : almonds, lib. ; candied 
citron, lib. ; candied lemon-peel, lib. ; can- 
died orange-peel, lib. ; brandy, i pint. 

BRlDEGltOOM.-ISec Wedding Cere- 
mony. 

BUIDEGKOOMSMATs. - See Wedding 
Ceremony. 

BRIDESMAID.— See Wedding Cere- 
mony: 

BRIULE. — This contrivance for directing, 
encouraging, and restraining the horse wlien 
mounted, consi8t.s of the bit, headstall, and 
reiii.s. The mauagemeut of the latter forms 
an important feature iu horsemanship, an<l 
varies according to the style of riding, the 



design of the rider, and the propensities of 
horses. In holding the snaftle reins sepa- 
rately, one rein passes into each hand, be- 
tween the third and fourth fingers, and out 
of it over the forefinger, where it is held 


down by the tliumb. When afterwards 
further advanced the reins are held in the 
left hand— as at first taken up—the lett rein 
passing under the little finger, and the right 
under the third finger, both lying smooth 
through the hand, the superfluous rein liang- 
iug over the first 
joint of the fore- 
finger, and the thumb 
being placed upon 
it. liiders should 
not throw their right 
shoulders back, as 
they are apt to do, 
when they first take 
the reins in on e hand. 
The right arm should 
hang by the side, with the hand in a line with 
the thigh, or, if holding the whip, it may 
be kept a little lower than the left, iu order 
not to obstruct the operation of Ihe bridle. 
Generally speaking, it is better to ride with 
the snaffle alone, and to use the curb ocoa- 
.sionally; in this case the curb reins may 
have a slide upon them, and may hang on 
the pommel of the saddle or on the horse’s 
iiecK; when, however, the rider holds the 
curb as well as the snaffle, having both in 
the left hand, while the curb reins arc; 
placed as above described, the snuffle reins 
are placed within them, that is, the lelt 
snallle rein enters under the second, and 




the right under the first finger and both 
pass up through tlic hand, and out of it 
over the forefinger, prcxslsely as «lo the curb 
reins, except that they lie at first above, 
then within, and lastly under them. Shift- 
ing the reins should be done expertly, with- 
out stopping the horse, altering the pace, 
breaking tlie time, or looking to the hands. 
When the snaffle reins are held in one hand, 
the method of shifting from the lett hand is 
as follows Turn the thumbs towards each 
other; carry the right - 
Imnd over the left; 
in place of the little 
finger of the lelt hand, i 
put the forefingers 
of the right hand 
downwards between 
the reins ; lay the 
reins smoothly down 
through the right 
hand, and place the 
thumb upon the left 
rein, between the first 
and second joint of 
the forefinger. To 
shift them again into 
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the left hand, it is only necessary to carry 
^ the left hand over 
the right ; to put 
l,V, the little finger 
of the left hand 
- downwards, be- 
tween the right 
and left reins ; 
to pass them 
gently upwards 
through the hand, 
and to let the 
ends hang over 
the forefinger as 
at first. When 
both curl) and snaffle, reins are held in tlie 
usual method, they should bo shifted to the 
right hand, in a similar manner, by turning 
the thumbs towards each other; carrying 
the right hand over the left; putting the 
forefinger of the right hand into the place of 
the little finger of the left; the second 




finger of the right into the place of the ihircl 
finger ol* the left ; and the third linger of 
the rigid into the place ol the second finger 
of the left; and laying the reins smoothly 
down tlirous^h the rigid liand. When th(‘. j 
reins are shifted again to the left hand, the 
fingers of the loft hand should be put into 




the places they were previously taken from, 
the reins being turned smoothly upwards 
throngli the hand and over the forefinger 
Soparatiugthe reins is sometimes necessary! 
When a liorse i-efuseg obedience to one 
band, two may be used. It is seldom, how- 
1‘ver, necessary to take more than one rein 
in the right hand, and tliis the right rein of 
the snaffle only; for tliis purpose the rider 
turns the back of his right hand upwards ; 
puts the first three fingei'S over the snaffle 
rein ; receives it between his little and third 
fingers, and lots the superfluous end hang 


over the forefinger, with the thumb upwards, 
as he does the bridle hand. Adjusting 



reins is shortening or lengthening them, 
wholly or partially, as occasion may 
require, 'fo adjust the v'hote, take the 
superfluous reins that hang over the 
forefinger of the left hand, into the 
right, so that with that liand the horse 
may be supported, and every step he 
lakes, felt. Tlien oi)on the lingers of the 
left baud, so as to slip it up and down the 
reins smoothly and fr(*ely. and thereby ad- 
just them at pleasure. To shorten the curb 
rein, and lcn(ithm the snaffle, take into the 
right hand tlie centre of the curb rein that 
hangs over tlie forefinger, slip the whole of 
the reins too long, pass the left hand down 
them, and foci with tlie fingers whether 
both the curb reins are of equal length, 
before grasiiing witli the left hand, or quit- 
ting with the right. The shortening of the 
snaffle., and lengthenina of the. curb, is similarly 
eflected, by taking into the right hand the 
centre of the siiaflle that hangs over the 
fore.finger, and proceeding in the same wav. 
When a ng single rein requires shortening, apply 
the rigiit hand to that part which hangs 
over file forefinger, and draw it tighter. 
When the reins are separate, or occupy both 
hands, and wuint adjusting, the hands must 
be brought together to assist each otiicr ; 
remembering that the. inner hand, or that 
wliich supports the attitude the horse works 
in, is not to depart from its position, so as 
to occasion any dl.^sorder, but that the outer 
hand is to be brought to the inner, for the 
purpose of adjusting them. — See iiiT, Curb, 
JtElNS, SNAri’LE, &C. 

BlllDLE, FOR OxE^^ — When oxen are 
turned into pastures, it is generally necessary 



to place some gear on them to prevent them 
from cropping the trees, and to preclude the 
possibility of their tossing when viciously 
inclined. For this purpose, tbccor‘^’*ivance 
'/JO 
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known as the Normandy breechin, is best 
adapted, its application being shown in the 
accompanying engraving. 

BK1LL.-~A fish somewhat like the sole, 
but broader, and intermediate between that 
and the turbot. It is a fine fish, not greatly 
inferior to the latter, though much cheaper. 

BRILL, BOILED.— An hour beiore it is 
dressed, soak it in water with some salt in 
it. Score the skin across the thickest part 
oi the back, to prevent it breaking on 
the breast, which will happen if this pre- 
caution be not observed, by, the swelling of 
the fish. But into a fish-kettle of cold water 
a large handful of salt, lay the fish on a 
drainer in it. When on the point of boiling, 
skim it, and af terwards set the kettle on the 
side of the lire to boil as gently as possible for 
from ten to twelve minutes. 'J'his allowance 
of time is ibr a fish weighing from five to 
six pounds. Have a fish-napkin properly 
arranged on a fish- drainer, and carefully 
dish the fish. 

BRILL, FRIED.— (’ut oil* the fins close 
to the sides, scrape olf the slime, and dry the 
fish well ; then egg them over, dip them in 
bread crumbs, and fry to a pale brown in 
plenty of dripj)ing or lard, (jarnish with 
fried parsley, serve up with melted butter 
or soy, ketchup or anchovy sauce. 

BRILL, FRIED IN BUrrEJ?.-(’ut the 
fish from off the botie.s, in cutlets of about 
three inches or more. remove the skin from 
tlie <lark side, but let the pale side remain. 
Dip each cutlet into butter, aud fry in plenty 
of dripping. Garnish with fried parsley, 
and serve up with anchovy and melted 
butter. 

BRIMSTONE.— See Sulphi r. 

BRlOCll IC QAKES.— lhake u pa.ste with 
iialf a pound of flour aud a little hot water, 
mixed with a spoonful of yeast; wrap up 
this paste in a cloth, and put it in a warm 
plac^e for twenty ininutcs in auuimer, and 
Ibr an hour in winter; then put a pound of 
Hour on the board ; mix the paste that you 
have prepared with it, togetlu-ir with three 
quarters of a pound of butter, live eggs, a 
little water, and a few grains of salt. Knead 
altogether three times; then wrap it up 
warmly, and Jet it remain lor nine or ten 
/tours. Cut the paste into pieces of tlte size 
desired, and mould them as you please; 
egg them over and bake them small one 
for half an hour, medium size for an hour, 
and large one for an hour and u half. 

Paste : flour, ilb. ; hot watei-, suffi- 
cient; yeast, 1 tablespoonful. Addi flour, 
lib. ; butter, fib. ; eggs, 5 ; water, sufficient ; 
salt, a few grains. 

BRITANNIA METAL.— An alloy com- 
posed of block tin, antimony, copper, and 
brass. It takes a high iiolish, does not 
readily tarnish ; and when kept perfectly 
bright, nearly approaches the lustre of sil- 
ver. It is not acted upon by acids, and may 
be safely used in the preparation or the par- 
taking of 1‘ood. A number ot domestic 
utensils are made from this metal, and their 
cost being very moderate, they are brought 
within the reach of nearly all persons. 

BRITANNIA METAL, TO Clean.— For 
this purpose a paste may ba used, composed 


as follows :— Sift rotten-stone through a 
muslin or hair sieve : mix wltli it as much 
soft soap as will bring it to the stilibess of 
putty: to about half a pound of this, add 
two ounces of oil of turpentine. It may be 
made up into balls, or put in gallipots; it 
will soon become hard, aud w'lll keep any 
length of time. When the metal is to b^ 
cleaned, rub it first with a piece of flannel 
moistened with sweet oil ; then apply a lit- 
tle of the paste wdth the finger, till the polish 
is produced ; then wash the article with soap 
and hot winter, aud when dry, rub tvith solt 
wash-leather, aud a little fine whiting. 

BUITTSll M CSEUM.— This national col- 
lection is situated in (Jreat Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, London. The public 
are admitted free on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Frhlays, between 10 and 4, from the 
7th of September to the 1st of January ; be- 
tween 10 and 5, from the 7tli of January to 
the ist of May ; and betwt‘en 10 and 6, trom 
the 7th of May to the ist of September; and 
daily during the weeks of Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, and (.Hiristma.s ; also on Saturdays, in 
the summer mouths, after 12 o'clock. It is 
closed from the 1st to the 7th of January, 
the 1st to the 7th ol' May, and the 1st to the 
7th of September, inclusive, on Ash Wed- 
nesday, Good Fridu)^, and Chnstmus Day, 
and also on any siiecial taster thanksgiving 
day, ordertid by authont^. 

'I'he various objects of interest collected 
together, ar<! classitied somewhat as fol- 
lows 'j’hc Egyptian Anti(|uities are in two 
rooms— one on the ground floor called “'I'he 
Egyptian Saloon,” the other upstairs called 
“ The Egyptia n Itooni . ’ ’ The A'(/;f/>Uan iialoan 
consists of the heavier objects. su<!h us Sar- 
cophagi, Columns, Statues, Tablets of the 
Dead, Sepulchral Urns, &c., and comprises 
about 6000 objects. The EuttpUnn Jiootn con- 
tains 102 glass cases of small statues, various 
articles of ancient domestic use, weapons, 
aniidcts, &c. The M/iereh Marbles are placed 
in a cellar under the building, and form a 
(xillection of early and interesting specimens, 
brought from the country whose name they 
bear. 2'he. Etruscan Hoorn contains a collec- 
tion of vases discovered in Italy. The col- 
lection is arranged chronologically, and 
according to the localities in winch the 
several antiquities wtre found. The Elgin 
Mnrblesy so called from the Earl of Elgin, 
Avho brought th<;in over to England in isoi. 
They consist of relics of Grecian urcliitec- 
ture, and are considered as tlie most perfect 
specimems of ancient art. The Vmgalian 
SfarblcSy Egiai Marbles, Lycian Marbles, and' 
Eomlron Marbles, are various collections 
separated under their distinctive head.s, and 
are all, more or less, in tere.sting. The Town- 
ley Collection consists of marbles belonging 
to all periods, except the most ancient. 
The Bronze Room contains a number of cases 
of specimens of Greek and Roman art; 
comprising bronze utensils and personal 
ornaments, metal mirrors, lamps, incense 
vessels, candelabra, &c. The Modern Marbles 
chiefly represent the most celebrated Ei^* 
lishmen, from Shakspeare downwards. Tht 
Medal Room contains Greek, Roman, Saxon, 
and other coins, geographically and chrono- 
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logically arranged ; those of each country 
being kept separate. The library of printed 
books consists of 600,000 volumes, comprising 
upwards of 700,000 works, taking each sepa- 
rate pamxjlilet as a separate work. The 
Manuscripts are divided under several heads, 
and the rarest of these, entitled seUnit, can 
only be seen and examined in the presence 
of an attendant. Print 2 ioo 7 n-~Dramn(js^ 

A small, but interesting and valuable col- 
lection of some ol‘ tlie most celebrated artists 
of ancient and modern limes. Mineralogy 
and Geology arranged in the north gallerv, 
with running titles supplied on the outside 
of the glasses, and labels within them. 
Zoology^ comprising an extensive and inter- 
esting collection, especially of birds of 
almost every known species. 

It is obvious from the numerous and 
varied points of interest which the iJrilish 
Museum presents, that it is impossible to ! 
view the whole collection at one visit ; and 
it will, therefore, be found less fatiguingaud 
more satisfactory, for the visitor to coniine 
liinisclf to certain departments on his first 
visit, and inspect the remainder on the same 
principle at subsequent intervals. 

BROCCOLI, Culture of.— Tliia species 
of cabbage, of which there are many varieties, 
is propagated by seed. As all the kinds are 
not generally at command, the following 
times and varieties arc specified as being 
those employed in general practice, and by 
which a supply always abundant is accom- 
plished. A first sowing may be made under 
a irame at the close of January, and a 
second at the end of February, or eoi'ly in 
March, on an eastern wall border, of the 
purple, cape, and other cauliflower varieties, 
lor production at the close of summer and 
during autumn; the seedlings I'rom these 
sowings are respectively fit lor pricking out, 
it that practice be lollowed, in March and 
early in April, and for final planting at 
the close of the latter month and May. 
In Ajiril another crop of the same varieties 
may be sown for pricking out in May, 
and planting in June, to produce at the 
close of autumn and in early winter. During 
the mouth ot May a fourth and larger crop 
than any of the preceding, of the early 
purple aud white varieties, to be pricked 
out in June and planted in July ; and finally, 
the last open ground crop may be sown in 
June, to be pricked out in the succeeding 
month and planted in August and Septem- 
ber ; the plants will follow from the 
others in succession throughout winter and 
spring. By these repetitions an almost 
continued supply is aflTorded. Each variety 
should be sown separately, and the sowing 
periormed thinly ; the beds not more tlian 
three or four feet wide, for the convenience 
of weeding. The seed must not be covered 
more than half an inch, and the beds must 
be netted over, to keep aw ay the birds.which, 
especially, in showery weather, are very 
destructive. The fitness of the plants for 
pricking out is indicated by their having 
five or six leaves, rather more than an inch 
in breadth ; they are set four or five inches 
apart each way, and water given every night 
until they have taken root. They must have 


four or five weeks’ growth before they are 
again moved ; or not before they have leaves 
nearly three inches in breadth. When 
planted out they must be set on an average 
two feet asunder each way; in summer a lit- 
tle wider, in winter rather closer. Water to 
be given at the time of planting, and oc- 
ca.sionally afterwards until they are esta- 
blislied ; during the droughts of summer it 
may be given plentifully with the greatest 
advantage. They miust be hoed between 
frequently, and the mould drawn uj) about 
their stems. 

To force forward the winter- standing varieties^ 
they should be taken up in November, and 
after the outer leaves are trimm(;d off, laid 
on their sides in a sloping iiositiou in a bank 
or terrace of light earth, space sufficient 
being left betw'ccn every two plants that 
their heads do not come in contact. To 
continue the supply uninterruptedly, even 
in midwinter, the best practice is that when 
the crop sown about the third week in May 
has been planted out, the weaker plants 
which remain sliould be left ciglit or ten 
days to ac(iuirc strength, and then planted in 
pots filled with very rich compost, to be 
shaded and watered until struck. I’hcseare 
to be plunged in the ground at similar dis- 
tances as the main crops, and about three 
inches below the surlacis so as to form a cup 
for retaining water round each ; these cups 
are filled up by the necessary earthings, 
which must be pressed firmly down to pre- 
vent the wind loosening them. Topresei've the 
winter-standing crops from destruction by the 
severe weatlier, they should be taken up 
early in November, injuring the roots as 
little as possible, and laid in a sloping direc- 
tion in the soil with their heads to the north. 
Or a small trench should be made in the 
first week in September, at the north end of 
each row, in which tlie adjoining plant is 
laid so low that the centre of its stems at the 
top is put level with tlie surface of the 
ground, the root being scarcely disturbed ; 
it should then be immediately watei-ed, and 
the roots covered with more mould. Thus 
every plant in succession is treated. Before 
the arrival of snow, a small hillock must be 
raised round each plant, to support its leaves 
and prevent their being broken. For the pro- 
duction of seed such plants of each variety must 
be selected, in March or April, as most per- 
fectly agree with their peculiar character- 
istics, aud are notparticularly forward in ad- 
vancing seed. As the branches spread, four 
or six stakes should be placed at equal dis- 
tances round each plant, and hooped with 
string, to support them and prevent their 
breaking. When the pods begin to form 
water should be given repeatedly, and 
occasionally some thrown over the whole 
plant, whicii tends to prevent mildew, Be« 
fore the pods begin to change colour, those 
from the extremity of every shoot must be 
taken away, as they yield seed which pro- 
duce plants very apt to run to seed without 
heading, and by an early removal others 
are benefited. The branches ought 
to be gathered as soon as the pods 
upon them ripen. Varieties must never be 
planted near each other, or they will bf 
202 
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reciprocally contaminated. The seed ripens 
in Aujrust or September, and it is recom- 
mended to preserve it in the pod until 
wanted; although the ‘;eneral practice is 
to beat it out and store it as soon as it is per- 
fectly dry. 

BKOCCOLT, PICKLED. — Take firm, 
well-coloured vegetables, before they arc 
quite ripe, and cut away tlie bark of the stems 
and all the green leaves. Scald them for 
four minutes in a pan of boiling brine, and 
then drain and dry them thoroughly. When 
dry pull them into properly sized branches, 
trim the stalks smoothly, and pack them up 
in jars: pour over them cold, vinegar in 
whicli black and Jamaica pepper, ginger, 
cloves, and a little cayenne, have been pre- 
viously boiled. 

BIIOCCOLI, Properties of. -This es- 
culent when boiled and eaten with a mode- 
rate quantity of pepper, is very wholesome, 
nutritious, and exceedingly easy of diges- 
tion ; it furnishes a good assimilating dish 
along with solid animal food, and acts an 
auxiliary part in the dietary arrangement. 

BKOCCOLI, TO Dress. — Choose those 
that are close, compact, and ol‘ a good colour. 
Strip olf the outsiae leaves and trim away 
the tops of the inner leaves, cut off the stalk 
at the bottom, and pare away the outer, 
husky skin from it and the branches. Hav- 
ing washed them, lay them head downwards 
in a pan of cold water and salt, which will 
bring out all insects, and boil them oiieu on a 
drainer, in plenty of water, with a little salt. 
Skim the water well: from ten to fifteen 
minutes will boil them. When the stalks 
are nearly tender they are ready. Melted 
butter is eitlier served with the broccoli, or 
se])arately in a butter boat. 

J3KOGUKS, Correction of.— An Irish- 
man, wishing to throw off' the brogue of his 
mother country, should avoid hurling his 
words out with a superfluous amount of 
breath. It is not and widher that 

he should say, but the d, and every other 
consonant, should be neatly delivered by the 
tongue, with as little noise, clattering, or 
breathing as possible. Next, let him drop 
the roughness or rollingof the r in all places 
but the beginning of syllables ; he must not 
say stor-rum and for-rum, but suffer the 
word to be heard in one syllable. He should 
exercise himself until he can convert plate 
into please, plintxj into plenty, bacon into beacon, 
and so on. He should modulate his sentences 
so as to avoid directing his accent all in one 
manner— from the acute to tlie grave. Keep- 
ing his ear open for good examples, and 
exercising himself frequently upon them, he 
may become master of a greatly improved 
utterance. A Scotchman is betrayed into a 
contrary fault to that which the Irishman 
commits, and is continually drawling his 
tones from the grave to the acute. The 
smooth guttural r is as little heard in Scot- 
land as in Ireland, the trilled r taking its 
place. The substitution of the former for the 
latter must be a matter of practice. The 
peculiar sound of the u, as spoken in the 
north, must be compared with the several 
fiounds of the letter, as they are heard in 
the sooth ; and the long quality which a 


Scotchman is apt to give to the vowels that 
ought to be essentially short, mnu<t beclippiid. , 
In fact, aural observation uiul lingual 
exercise are the only sure means to the eud. 

BROILING.— This culinary process is to 
small joints of meat what roasting is to 
large joints. The apparatus required m bi'ciling 
is very simple, and consists only of a grid* 
iron to be placed over the. fire ; or one with 
channelled bars leading to a trough beneath, 
placed before the lire. An improved broiling 
apparatus has lately been introduced, which 
consists of the ordinary form of gridiron, 
supported by two uprights and united by an 
arch ; and the lower part being bent 
to a right angle, it stands loose by its 
weight alone, at the proper place, and may 
he removed when broiling is not required. 
The best method for using this apparatus is 
the following :— Instead of keeping the grid- 
iron horizontal, wliich occasions much of the 
fat to fall upon the iron, it should lie kept 
slanting, as in the engraving, by wliich the 



fat runs down the bars into ladles placed to 
receive it. This apparatus is to bo recom- 
mended lor thccleanlinesH, facility and expe- 
dition with which the process can be per- 
formed. In broiling, generally, particular 
regard must be paid to the cleanliiie.ss of the 
utensil ; it must be kept quite clean between 
the bars and bright on the top; before it is 
used the bars should be rubbed with fresh 
suet. It should then be heated for a few 
minutes, and when warm rubb«*d with a 
piece of brown paper; tliis will prevent the 
miiat from sticking to the bars, or from being 
marked by them. Broiling requires a brisk, 
clear fire, the surface being modified by the 
sprinkling of salt. I'he ordinary gridiron 
sliould be placed sloping over the lire, that 
the fat may run off to the back of the grate, 
instead or falling on the live coals and 
smoking the meat ; if t his precaution should 
not prevent its making an occasional blaze, 
lift the gridiron quickly beyond the roach of 
the smoke, and hold it away until tlie lire is 
clear again. Turn the meat quickly and 
frequently while it is broiling, in order to 
preserve the juices ; for this purpose a pair 
of tongs should be used instead of a fork, 
which allows the juice to escape. If, how- 
ever, tongs are not used, the fork should be 
stuck into the outer skin or fat of the cutlet, 
chop, or steak, and not into the lean, as by 
that means a portion of the gravy will be 
wasted. Broiled meat should be rather 
underdone than otherwise, and it should be 
removed from the fire on the instant that it U 
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deemed to be sufficiently cooked. Hot dishes 
should be ready to place it on, and it should 
be sent to table immediately. Observe never 
to baste anything on the gridiron, because 
that may be the means or burning it and 
occasioning the fire to smoke ; and also, il'any 
butter or sauce be added alter it is dished up, 
do not press the spoon or knife on the meat, 
as the crispness will be removed and the 
juices will render the viand leathery and 
unpalatable. Cutlets from the centre of the 
leg of mutton or from the neck are preferred 
to chops, for broiling where aiiy delay is 
likely to take place between the interval of 
the meat being cooked and eaten, as the fat 
of chops, etc., becoming chilled or soddened 
by standing, it not only loses its pleasant- 
ness of flavour, but lias its digestibility im- 
paired. Cutlet.s or meats ol auy other form 
when egged and crumbed for broiling, should 
afterwards be dipped into clarified butter, or 
sprinkled with it plentifully, as the egg- 
yolk and bread will otherwise form too dry 
a crust upon it. Broiled meats are sometimes 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and brushed 
with a little oil or butter, to keep them moist, 
but unless this be done, no seasoning of .salt 
should be given until they are just ready 
to be dished. Broiling is the best possible 
mode of cooking several kinds of fish and 
preserving their flavour, amongst which 
maybe specified mackerel, whiting, and .sal- 
mon in cutlets ; when fish is thus dres.sed, it 
should be wrapped in a tliiokly buttered 
sheet of writing paper before it is placed on 
the gridiron, by this means it will retain it.s 
flavour better, and be less liable to be 
smoked. Wlien a fowl or any other bird is 
cut a.sunder before it is broiled, the inner 
part should bo fir.st laid to tlie fire. 

Although broiling possesses the advantage 
of expeditious cooking, it is not to be re- 
commended on the score of economy, as a 
great proportion of the nutritious juices is 
dischargea in the process, beyond tlie means 
of recovery. On dietary princix)les, how- 
ever, broiling is a superior mode of dressing 
food. If the portion of meat is not too 
thick, and its iibre be cut across, the heat 
quickly penetrates and loosens the texture, 
while from the suddenness of tlie operation, 
the juices are prevented from being carried 
off, and it is thus rendered peculiarly tender 
and palatable. For invalids especially, broil- 
ing IS deemed as the best mode of cooking 
meat, where it is given to restore strength, 
whilst as a matter of taste, it is often best 
suited and most acceptable to the fickle appe- 
tite of the sick person. 

BliOKEK.--A sworn broker is a person 
licensed to act as the agent of pavtio.s in 
the sale or purchase of goods, stocks, 
shares, or funds, and in the negotiation of 
the receipt or payment of money beyond 
seas. He is paid for his services by a com- 
mission or percentage upon the amount or 
value of the business he is engaged to 
transact. He need not have the possession 
of the goods for the transfer of which 
lie bargains, and he may not buy or sell 
upon his own account. He delivers to the 
buyer and seller respectively bought and 
told notes, which contain the whole of the 


contract, and are sufficient to bind the par- 
ties. A material variation between the 
bought and sold notes is fatal to the con- 
tract. In the City of Loudon a person must 
obtain a license from the Corporation to act 
as a broker, for which he pays £2 a year, and 
acting without sucli license renders him 
liable to a penalty of £5f»0. 

A Shipbroker is employed to procure good.s 
on freight or a charter for ships outward 
bound, to enter and clear vessels at the Cus- 
tom House, to collect the freight on goods, 
and generally to take an aclive part in all 
business between merchants and ship- 
owners. An Insurance broker i.s an agent lor 
elfccting with the uiiderwiitcrs at Lloyd’s 
an insurance of a ship or cargo. It is his 
duty to inform the underwriter of all the 
circumstances in liis knowledge relating 
to the insurance, and, on the part of his 
principal to take care that the contract i.s 
properly executed. Unlike other broker.s, 
an insurance broker, though he has given 
up the name of his principal, continues per- 
sonally liable to the underwriters lor the 
amount of the the premium, but he is not 
liable to make goorl to the owner of the sliip 
or merchandise, who must looktotheunder- 
W'riters in the event of loss. Exchange or 
btU b^t'okers negotiate the purchase and sale of 
bills of exchange drawn upon foreign coun- 
tries ; from their knowJedgeof tlie rate of ex- 
change theyli.x: the average rate of exchange 
in these securities, by wliich merchants con- 
sider themselves bound. The title of bill 
broker is also given to another claH.s of 
pcrsoiKs, wliuse biKsiness it is to employ the 
spare money of bankers and capitalists, in 
discounting bills of e.vchange having some 
time to run before tliey become due. Stock-- 
brokers are employed to transact business in 
the fund.s lor .stockholders, and conclude 
contracts or bargains in government or 
other stock. They are paid by a brokerage 
or commission, wliich they are entitled to 
deduct from t he produce of the sale ; gene- 
rally an eight h (2s. 6d.) per cent. J I is usuid 
to apply the name of broker to a person who 
buys and sells second-hand furniture, al- 
though such an occupation doe.s not bear 
any analogy to brokerage as liere describedt 
These persons do, indeed, sometimes siijier- 
add to their business the appraising of goods, 
and the .sale of them by public auction, un- 
der warrants of distress for rent, for the 
performance of which functions they must 
provide tliern.selves with an excise license,, 
and they come under the regulations of an 
act of parliament. The business of a pawn- 
broker is altogether different from that of 
tlic commercial brokers here described. 
See Distress for Kent, rA^VNiiROKEu, 
Stock-joubing, &c. 

BUOMFION STOCKS.-Thesc beautiful 
flowers are biennials, and their seed should 
be sown early in Hay, in a border of light, 
sandy soil, with an eastern exposure, and 
never in front of a hothouse or south wall, 
as they cannot bear too much heat. The 
seeds should be sown very thinly in narrow 
drills, made about six inches apart As 
soon as the plants begin to grow and have 
expanded their second pair of leaves, they 
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«houlcl be watered every evening with a 
watering pot having a very fine rose. When 
the plants are about three inches high, tliey 
should be thinned out, so as to be at least 
six inches apart, and the plants removed 
should be carefully replanted in another bed. 
In about a month’s time they should be 
thinned again, and the alternate rows taken 
up, so as to leave the remaining plants about 
u foot apart every way ; the plants removed 
being taken up wit h balls of earth, and 
carefully transplanted, watered, and shaded, 
till they have re-established themselves. 
Great care is necessary in transplanting, as 
the stocks have long tap-roots, with very 
few iibrils attached. When the plants are 
wanted to be very fine, they may be pro- 
tected during winter by hoops and mats, or 
1 land- glasses ; but in general, this is not 
thought necessary, lii jMarch or April, a I 
compost should be 1‘ormcd ol‘ sandy loam, or ! 
sand enriched with the remains of an old 
hot-bed, or vegetable mould formed of de- I 
cayed leaves ; and pits about two feet deep 
and two feet in diameter, dug in fiower | 
borders and filled with it, into which the i 
stocks should be transplanted, with balls of 
earth attached, as large as can be taken up. 
'j'liey should be carefully shaded and watered 
till they have taken root ; and atterwards 
they should watered every night till they 
come into fiower. 

BRONCHITIS is now much milder in its 
attacks, and seldomer met with than for- 
merly, though it still remains a disease of 
both severity and danger. Acate bronchitis 
is characterised by general fever, Inmtof the 
skin, difficulty of breathing, with hurried 
and sometimes laborious respiration; a 
peculiar sense of lulncss and roughness of 
the windpipe, followed by hoarseness, oppres- 
sion, or pain over the region of the heart, 
accompanied by a short dry cough. After 
from six to twelve hours, a secretion of 
mucus takes place in the trachea and bron- 
chial tubes, producing a wlieezing, rattlhig 
noise as the patient respires ; and in couse- j 
quence of the blood not being freely exposed 
to oxygen in its passage through the lungs, 
the lips and cheeks assume an asliy or dusky 
hue. The pulse at the first is quick and 
hard, but al ter a time, becomes full and what 
is called, soft ; but so compressible, that a 
little extra pressure of the finger will appa- 
rently extinguish it. There is at the same 
time great prostration of strength, consider- 
-able anxiety and alarm, with pain in the 
head, giddiness, and when the symptoms 
ctre severe, even delirium. 

Bronchitis arises in general from exposure 
to cold and humid atmosphere; taking cold 
after violent exertion, or from any of the 
ordinary causes of cold or sore throat. The 
hoarseness and dry lull sense, experienced 
in the njose and windpipe, is often felt ex- 
tending far down the chest, attended with 
considerable sneezing ; and the ciibrts of a 
dry, hard cough, causing pain both in the 
chest and shoulders. 

Chronic bronchitis, when arising as a pri- 
mary disease, presents some or all of the pre- 
vious Bvmptoms; but in a considerably 
CQodified form, the fulness in the windpipe, 
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oppressed and laborious breathing, hoarse* 
ness and dough, are, however, the most 
general symptoms of chronic bronchitis ; the 
expectoration, though after a time becoming 
more free, is far from being copious, and 
consists of discoloured mucus ; sometimes 
of a purulent appearance, at others stained 
with blood, or streaked with a brick- coloured 
iibriuous matter. The symptoms are gene- 
rally exaggerated towards night, when they 
arc attended witJi increased lever and night 
sweats. 

Treatment of acute bronchitis.-An lull bodied 
constitutions, if the disease be taken in its 
lirst stage, bleeding to the extei»t of eiglit 
or len ounces may be very safely and bene- 
ficially employed ; but as the debility that 
attends bronchitis is both great and sudden, 
unless adopted in the earliest stage, the prac- 
tice would be Iiighly culpable, as all the phy- 
sical stamina is required to throw oil the 
collected mucous from the bronchial pas- 
sages HO bleeding, unless employed early, 
can never properly be practised. When 
necessary, an emetic must be immediately 
given, consisting of antimonial and ipeca- 
cuanha wines, of each lialf an ounce, or the 
following powder : - ipecacuanha 15 graius. 
tartar emetic I grain, mix ; to be dissolved 
in a little warm water and drunk directly, 
following it up by frequent draughts ot 
warm water. Jf the first emetic do(‘8 not 
operate freely, repeat the same dose within 
the hour, assisting the acticui, if necessary, 
by tickling the throat with u feather. As 
soon as the vomiting has subsidi'd, aiiply a 
blister 3 inches wide by 6 inches long, down 
the centre of the chest, and give a table- 
spoonful of' the mixture below every two 
hours. Take of- • 

Distilled water .... 6 ounces. 

Tartar emetic 6 grains. 

Rowdered nitre .... 1 scruple. 
Dissolve, and add tincture of Colombo, 2 
drachms— mix. At the same time, between 
the doses, let the patient inhale the steam of 
Iiot vinegar and water, and wear a veil over 
the face, so ns always to breathe through a 
medium. When the blister has risen and the 
lilaster has been removed, apply a hot bread 
poultice, which repeat every hour, for two 
or three times; and finally, dross with violet 
powder. 

When the expectoration changes its 
character and becomes thick, greenish and 
ropy, it will be necessary to give stimulating 
expectorants, to facilitate the discharge; 
for that purpose, the annexed mixture, in 
doses of a tablespoonful every three or four 
hours is to be emjiloyed. Expectorant mixture. 

Gum ammoniacum. . . 2 drachms. 

Carbonate of ammonia . 1 drachm. 
Rub into a powder, then add a teaspoonfhl 
of water ; triturate till the whole is rubbed 
into a smooth, creamy paste, when add, by 
degrees, six ounces of water. 

8yrup of squills .... 1 ounce. 

Tincture of tolu .... 2 drachms. 

Spirits of sweet nitre . . 2 drachms. 

Paregoric i an ounce. 

Should there be much restlessness or want 
of sleep, 30 drops of laudanum may be taken 
at bed time in a little gruel, or added to a 
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dose of the expectorant mixture.^ Or when 
the mixture is not necessary, iroin lO to 15 
Kraiiiu of “ Dover’s powder,” according to 
the age and sfrength of the patient, should 
be taken an hour before bed time. It is also 
necessary to take an occasional aperient, 
which should consist of two assafostida pills 
at nigiit, and a black draught the following 
morning ; or five grains ot blue pill, and a 
dose of Epsom salts, three hours afterwards. 
The patient should be kept as much as pos- 
sible in one temperature during the attack; 
and all lengthened conversation and fatigue 
strictly avoided. The diet should be light, 
low, and farinaceous, and consist of eggs, 
milk, custards, and sago, <ind tapioca jmd- 
dings; and only wlien the c.\i)(‘ctorant or 
stimulating stage has been reached, should 
the drink be anything stronger than gruel. 
But Avhen the expectorants are indicated, it 
becomes necessary to give wine, or other 
stimulants, and support tlie patient’s 
Strength by a more generous diet. 

Treatment of clmovir. bronchitis. — Wliere the 
symptoms are scwerc, the tr(‘Htmciit may 
begin by placing a blister on the throat, and 
giving the expectorant mixt ure already pre- 
scribed. But in ordinary cas(‘s, it will be 
sufficient to place a large liot bran poultice 
on the throat and chest, renewing it every 
three or (our hours ; and twice a day rubbing 
the chest and throat with the following em- 
brocation : 

Dissolve, by heat, two drachms of camphor 
in tw'o ounces of olive oil, and add spirits of 
sal volatile half an ounce, and at the same I 
time give the expectorant mixture iu table- j 
spoonlul doses every two hours. 

V/liere there is much loss of rest, and 
much anxiety, the annexed mixtureis to be 
substituted for the expectorant, and taken 
in doses of tw'o tablcspoonfuls every four 


hours. 

Dovers powder 1 drachm. 

Carbonate of ammonia . . 2 scruples. 

Camphor w^ater 8 ounces. 

(Sulphuric e(her 1 drachm. 


At the same time, (lie steam of hot vinegar 
and water is to be inhaled, and the ])aticnt’s 
strength supported by a proper and efficient 
dietary ; wdth all the precautions advised in 
acute, observiHl in tlie management of 
chronic bronchitis. 

BUONZE. — A metallic alloy composed 
principally ol*tin and copper, remarkable for 
the exactness of the impressions wiiich it 
takes by moulding, as Avell as its durability. 
On a small scale, this alloy is prejiared in 
crucibles, but for statues and larger w'ork.s, 
on reverbatory hearths. The fusion of the 
mixed metals is conducted as rapidly as 
pokPible under pounded charcoal, and the 
melted mass is frequently stirred together, 
to produce a perfect mixture bidbre easting. 

BRONZE ARTICLES, to Cr.KAN.— I'liis 
should be done b5r merely dusting with a 
feather brush, or with a soft cloth, as wash- 
ing will take off the bronzing. 

BRONZINO I'LASTER FIGURES.— 
With a solution in Avater ot palm-oil soap, 
mix a solution of sulphate of iron and 
sulphate of copper ; this furnishes a browm- 
ish green precipitate, the colour of which 


may be modified at pleasure by the additioa 
of a greater or less quantity of one or the 
other of these salts. The precipitate, aftei 
being w'asbtxi and dried, is re-dissoived in a 
mixture of good varnish of linseed oil, and 
wax ; and with this solution the figures 
(having been previously heated) are coated ; 
on becoming dry theywdll be found to be 
perfectly bronzed. 

BRONZE, TO Remove Stains from.— 
Make the article very liot by di])ping it in 
boiling water, then rub it with a piece of 
flannel moistened with suds made from 
ellow soap ; rub clean with soft linen cloths, 
f the article to be cleaned be a tea urn or 
other similar vessel, it should be filled with 
boiling -water before the outside is touched. 

BROOCH.— An article of female orna- 
ment, usually placed in front of the dress. 
As these ornaments are very conspicuous, 
they should always be of the best materials, 
and of chaste workmanship ; but when they 
are necessarily of inferior value, they should 
be of small size and of neat pattern. 

BROOJdS. — Articles iu daily use in con- 
nection with domestic economy, made 
of various materials and of a 
p variety of forms, according to the 
! uses to wdiich they are applied — 

1 siudi as carpet broo?ns, made of a 
I strong white grass, termed whisk ; 
? chamber brooms^ made of long hogs’ 

I bristles ; haiid - broonis, banister 
brooin.<!, <f c. ; feather brooms, for dust- 
I ing pictures, mirrors, and delicate 
k articles ; and hearth brooms for sweep- 
[ ing u|) the cinders of the grate; 
V there is a description of this latter, 
^ made with the handle to shut up 
^ short, like a telescope, so that the 
I brush part is entirely concealed 
^ when not in use ; and the exterior 
Bro being ornamented, it may take its 
1 |M place by the side; of the lire in draw- 
l||\l ing- rooiiis or sitting-rooms Avith- 
lllu.t appearing unsightly. There are 
[}lili’‘^al80 brooms for offices, yards, and 
areas, of birch, some o( which are made for 
this purpose in the form of chamber- brooms, 
of the inside of the canes called rattan, 
after the outside has been, stripped off for 
tlie seats of chairs ; these are extremely 
effective and durable, as Avell as cheap. 

BROTH. -A decoction usually obtained 
from animal substances, and peculiarly 
adapted as a food for sick persons. When 
properly made, with lu requisite proportion, 
of the various ingredients, and Avithout lat, 
it is a nutritious article of diet, and may 
supply the jilace oC both meat and drink; 
but Avheii taken to any extent, bread should 
he eaten with it, otherAvise it is apt to dis- 
agree AA'itii the stomach. When broths are 
made tor the sick, they sliould be varied in 
strength, according to the state of tlie 
patient. Light broths agree Avith weak 
stomachs ; mutton is reckoned the best in- 
gretiient on these occasions; chicken next. 
In cases of diarrhoea, bro(h in excess is apt 
to increase the nausea, but it is at the same 
time extremely beneficial, if jiroperly ma- 
naged and administered ; in such cases it is 
best made from veal or fowl; and thickened 
206 
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with rice, which may be strained oflT, and it 
must be yfiven in small quantities only at a 
time. liroth is best maile by putlin«- the 
article from which it is to be formed, into 
the quantity of col^ water requisite, and 
keeping the whole at a heat somewhat 
short of boiling lor many hours; it should 
thou be allowed to cool, and the fat skimmed 
off. TJie following rules will also be found 
of essential service in making broth. 1. 
Procure wholesome meat, properly killed. 
2. Eanhen vessels are preferable to those 
of metal, as a less degree of heat keeps them 
boiling ; and once heated, a lew hot cinders 
•will retain as gentle a degree of boil- 
ing as may be desired. 3. U.se double the 
quantity of Avater to the weight of meat. 
4. Add a suHicieut quantity of common salt, 
to facilitate the separation of the blood and 
slime tliat coagulate under the form of scum. 
6. In the early stage of the process sustain 
such a degree of heat as will tlirow oil' the 
whole scum. 6. Afterwards a lower, but an 
ecpiable temperature, that the broth may 
simmer gently till the substances employed, 
whether nutritive, colouring, or llavouring, 
are perfectly combined with the water, ac- 
cording to the several degrees of solubility. 

BKOTHS, VAKious.— Sec Baulky, Beef, 
Calf’s Feet, Chicken, Mutjon, Veai-, 
&c. 

BllOWN DYE, for CoWon.— First indmc 
the material with browm oxyde of iron, by 
soaking it in iron liquor; then dye it by 
boiling for two hours in a bath of quer- 
citron bark. Tliis w'ill give a drab, olive, or 
yellow, according to the quercitron used, 
tJien by mixing a little sumach w'itli the 
bark and boiling again, any shade of brown 
may be obtained. For .St/X..— -Fill a copper or 
saucepan with soft w'ater; when it gently 
boils, put in a quarter of a pound of cliipped 
fustic, two ounces of madder, one ounce (*f 
sumacli, and half an ounce of cane wood ; if 
not required to be so red, the caiiew'ood may 
be omitted. These should boil for two hour.s, 
that the ingredients may be thoroughly in- 
corporated. I'he copp(U’ must then be cooled 
down by pouring in cold water, the goods 
may tlieii be put iii, and simmered gi'utly 
for half an hour or an hour ; if this colour 
should require darkening or subduing, it 
may be done by taking out the goods and 
adding a small piece of green copperas. 
When of the colour desired, rinse in two or 
three waters and hang up to dry. For Wool. 
— Various substances are used for this branch 
of dyeing ; walnut peels, or the green cover- 
ing of the walnut wlieii first separated, are 
Vhite internally, but soon assume a brown, 
or even a black colour, on exposure to t)ie 
air. They readily yield their colouring mat- 
ter to water. They are usually kept in large 
casks covered with water for above a year 
before they are used. To dye wool brown 
with them, nothing more is necessary than 
to steep the cloth in a decoction of tliem till 
it has acquired the desired colour. 1'he 
depth of the shade is proportioned to the 
strength of the decoction. If the cloth be 
first passed through a mordant of alum, the 
folour is brightened. 

BKOWN SAUCE.— Put into a saucepan 
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two pounds of beef, the same quantity of 
veal, an old fowl, some onions and carrots, 
and throw over the whole a pint of water; 
place this on a strong fire until it begins to ' 
glaze, then put the vessel on a slower fire, 
and when the glaze b^iiis to brown, put to 
it a little stock, adding to it some mush- 
rooms, a bunch of parsley, a few cloves, and 
some bay leaves ; skim it. add a little salt, 
and let it simmer lor three hours ; then 
strain the liquor off, and add to it a roux 
which has been made in a separate vessel ; 
let it boil again for another hour ; then skim 
off the fat, pass the liquor througli a sieve, 
and it will be ready lor use. 

BROWN SOUP.— Stew four pounds of 
lean beef, stuck witli cloves, in four quarts 
of water, a stick of cinnamon, and a blade 
of mace. When the goodness is boiled out 
of the beef, take it out, and put in two gills 
of red wine, a little salt, and an onion. 
After it lias browned some time, add two 
tablespoon fills of browne<i Hour, and a glass 
of white wine. Let it simmer, and serve 
it up in a tureen with sippets of toasted 
bread. 

Beef, 4lb8. ; water, 4 quarts ; cinna- 
mon, 1 stick; mace, l blade; cloves, sulli- 
cient ; red wine, 2 gills ; salt, a small quan- 
tity ; onion, 1 ; flour (browned), two table- 
spoonfuls; white wine, l wine glassful. 

BItOWN S()UP, 'NviTiiouT Meat.— P ut 
into a saucepan Ihreis quarts of water, with 
bread raspings sullicieiit to thicken it; two 
or tlireeoiiions cut small, soinewhole pepper, 
and a little salt; cover it close, and let it 
boil for an hour and a half; strain it oil’ 
througli a sieve. ^J'heii cut up celery, endive, 
spinach, and sweet lierbs, amf fry them in but- 
teruntiltlieyureof afiuebrowm ; whendoiie, 
put them in soup ; boil it till the vegetables 
and herbs are tender, and the soup of a 
proper thickness; serve with fried bread, 
either in a tureen or separately. 

BROWNING FOR Gravies, Sour.s, &c.— 
To give a brown colour to soup.s and gravies, 
fry some onions with flour to a good brown 
colour, and add them to the soup ; or toast 
a piece of bread us crisp and us brown us 
pos.sible; or put in raspings, which may 
always be had from the buKer’s; or melt sonre 
lump sugar in an iron ladle or spoon until it 
becomes hrown, pour it upon boiling water, 
and stir it ; give it a boil and keep it lor ust? 
in a bottle. I’he following is an approved 
receipt for soups and gravies generally:— 
To a gill of water add four ounces and a half 
of lump sugar, and half an ounce of fre.sli 
butter, put them into a small pot, set tlicin 
over a gentle fire, and stir with a wooileu 
spoon until a light brown is produced. Tlien 
add a pint of water, boil and skim it, and 
bottle ott' for use when cold. As much of 
this may be added to the soup or gravy as 
will give it the desired colour. To make a 
cUar browning for gravy or gravy .sot/j/Sy put a 
knuckle of veal, two pouilds of lean ueet, 
and an equal quantity of lean gammon of 
bacon, all cut into slices, into a stewing pan, 
with a sufficient quantity of'chopped carrots, 
turnips and celery, to two quarts of water ; 
stew the meat till quite tender, but do not 
brown it. Thus prepared it will serve either 
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in soup, or brown, or white ffravy; if for 
brown, add some of the above colouring, 
and boil for a lew minutes. 

BRUISES.— Bruises may proceed from 
many causes, be of many varieties, and occur 
in any part of the body. When severe, and 
happening over a joint, total re.st of the 
limb must be enjoined, and the joint kept 
constantly soothed by fomenting it with a 
folded flannel, wrung out of a hot de- 
coction of camomile flowers, and poppy 
heads, made strong. 'J'hc same application 
may be applied to any other bruised part of 
the body, and where the pain is severe. 
When a swelling results irom a bruise, not 
over a joint, wet a folded rag well with the 
extract of lead, and lay it over tlie part, 
repeating the proci'ss in a few minutes ; with 
the third or fourth application the swelling 
will have disappeared. 1 n the bruises and 
hurts received by children from falls, this 
will be iound in all cases an invaluable 
remedy, When tlio skin has been broken 
by the bruise, and there is much discolora- 
tion and pain, apply the extract, of lead, and 
over that, place u liot bran or camomile 
poultice, re- wetting the rag witli tlie ex- 
tract on every occasion of renewing the 
poultice. 

BRUSHES are usually made of hog’s 
bristles, of different dc'grces of coarseness 
and finene.ss, and of various lengths. The 
hair is doubled and fixed into holes by 
means of wire, which is coiiceale<l by a thin 

late of wood tliat covers it. In ill-made 

rushes this covering is apt to come oft' and 
expose the wire, and when this fails tlic 
hair comes out Wlien this accident occurs 
the wood should be glued oii again securely. 
In some brushes the hair is merely fixed 
bito the hole.s by a kind of cement, and are 
iccordingly worthless. The various brushes 
in common use may be enumerated as 
clothes brushes of various kinds, hat brushes, 
coarse and line shoe brushes, nail brushes, 
tooth brushes, crumb brushes, bottle 
brushes, scrubbing brushes, blacklcad brush- 
es, and fhrniture brushes. 

Clothes brvsfies are best when made of grass 
whisks, as they extract the dirt and dust 
more elfcctually than the ordinary clothes 
brush, and do not injure the nap. Hat 
brushes should be of soft material, and 
furnished witli a velvet pad on the back, 
which binds the nap together, and gives it a 
tine gloss. 

BRUSHES, TO Clean.— P ut a dessert 
spoonful of pearlash into a pint of boiling 
water and shake the brush about in it until 
it be perfectly clean ; then pour some clean 
hot water over it ; shake, and dry before the 
fire. 

BRUSH CASE.~A convenient adjunct 
to the dressing table, and a contrivance 
well adapted for travelling-bags, &c. ; by 
this means the hair brushes are kept 
clean, and also prevented from soiling 
other articles that are in their proxim- 
ity. These cases may be fitted with a lock 
and key. 

BRlfsSELS SPROUTS, Culture of.— 
A winter vegetable growing two or three 
feet high, and along the stalk of which small 


green heads, like cabbages in miniature, 
sprout out, each growing from one to two 
inches in diameter, and the whole being 
ranged spirally along the stem. I’he plants 
are raised from seed, .of which an ounce is 
sufiicient for a seed bed four feet by ten feet. 
The seed is sowm in spring under a flrame, 
.so as to bring the plants forward ; they are 
then transplanted into an open border with 
a good aspect, and in this way they may be 
obtained from July to the May following. 
The plants need not be placed at more than 
eighteen inches each way, as the head does 
not spread wide, and tlie side leaves drop off. 
It is usual to cut them off about a fortnight 
before gathering from the stem. In spring, 
when the sprouts arc disposed to run to 
flower, their growth may be checked by 
taking up tlie plants and laying them into 
the ground in any shaded spot , The seed is 
generally procured every second year from 
Brussels, as the plants are found to degene- 
rate if grown two seasons from British 
seed. 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, to Dress.— 
Wash tlie plants perfectly clean ; put them in, 
boiling water, with a little salt, and then 
let them boil gently for half an hour; then 
strain them through a cullender. Set the 
cullender over the saucepan, and cover it 
over with a cloth ; the steam will keep them 
hot, and they will drain perfectly dry. 
BUBBLE AND SQUEAK. — Cut into 
ieces convenient for frying, cold roast or 
oiled beef ; add pepper and salt, and fry 
them; when done lay them on a hot drainer, 
and while the meat is draining from the fat 
used in frying them, have in readiness a cab- 
bage already boiled in two waters, chop it 
small and put it in the frying-pan with some 
butter, add a little pepper and keep stirring 
it, that all of it may be equally done. When 
taken from the fire, sprinkle a very little 
vinegar over tlie cabbage, just enough to 
give it a slight acid taste. Place the cabbage 
ill the centre of the dish and arrange the 
slices of meat neatly around. 

BUCKSKIN GLOV^ES, to Clean.— 
Wash them in warm water and soap until 
the dirt is removed, then pull them out into 
their proper shape, or stretcli them on 
wooden hands. Do not wring them, hut place 
them one on the other and press the wata* 
out. Mix a little pipe-clay, or pipe-clay and 
yellow ochre (according to the colour re- 
quired), with vinegar or beer. Rub this over 
the outside of the gloves, and let them dry 
gradually in the shade or by the fire, but at 
some distance from it. When about 
half dry, rub them well and stretch them on 
the hand or wooden mould ; after they are 
rubbed and dried, brush them with a soft 
brush, to extract the dust. Finally, iron the 

g loves with a smoothing iron moderately 
eated, taking the precaution to place a 
piece of cloth or paper over them; when 
this process is completed they will look 
equal to ne^v. Tanned gloves, commonly 
called Limerick, are genteel and economical 
in spring and autumn, as they do not soil so 
i soon as white. The tan colour is made by 
I infusing sallron in boiling water for about 
12 hours, and rubbing the infusion over the 
208 
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Jeather with a brush. The water should be 
soi't, and never applied in any case at more 
than blood heat. 

liUCKTllOKN. — A hardy, indisrenous, 
prickly shrub, common in hed^^e-rows; 
flowering- in 111 ay, and ripening its fruit in 
September. It is propagated by seed, layers, 
and gratis. The juice of the unripe berries 
forms a deep green dye, if boiknl with a 
little alum. A syrup made from its berries 
is sometimes used as a purgative, but it is 
Hpt to gripe, and need not be employed 
\vhcn there are so many better medicines of 
the same class. 

BUDDING.— The operation of transfer- i 
ring the buds of one tree to the branches of | 
another. Its use is the propagation of 
plants, which could not be afTectexi at all, 
or much less conveniently, by the other 
modes of extension, such as striking by cut- 
tings, grafting, &c. The process is also em- 
ployed for multiplying a species or variety 
more expeditiously than by eitlier of the 
«>ther modes of propagation. The lime of 
performing the operation is from .Tuly to 
September, and the mode is as follows: — 
The iirst thing to be done is, to select a 
young shoot oi the cni-rent year, I'rom which 
the bud is to be taken, and a stock of one or 
of several years’ growth, into which the bud 
is to be inserted. 'I'he bud is cut out witli a 
portion of the bark and the wood attached 
above and below the footstalk of a leaf, in 
the axil of which leaf the bud is situated. 
To do this a sharp penknife or budding 
knife is inserted in 
the shoot, about 
three- j’ourthfl of an 
inch below the bud, 
and pass<‘d up be- 
neath the bud to 
about half an inch 
above it ; the bud, 
with the bark and 
wood to which it is 
attached, is then held 
in the left hand, and 
with the knife in 
the right liand the 
thin him ol' wood is 
quickly picked out, 
leaving the bud at- 
tached — technically 
called the shield. A 
shield is then formed 
, in tlie back of the 
stock, about a third of 
an inch in length ; 
and a transverse cut 
is made within one- 
fourth of ail inch of 
the upper part of the 
longitudinal slit. The 
bark is opened on 
both sides of the 
longitudinal slit by 
means of a thin flat 
piece of bone or 
ivory ; or, in nursery 
practice, with the end of tlie handle of the 
knife, which is made thin on purpose. The 
bud is now inserted in its natural position, 
with the bud bearing upwards, and a portion 
2Q9 


of the upper part of the bark, to w hich the 
bud is attached, is cut across, so as to fit to 
the transverse cut which w’as formed in the 
stock. The bud is made fast in its situation 
V»y tying it -with a strand or ribbon of bast 
matting; this being done in summer or 
autumn, the matting remains on for a month 
or six Aveeks, according to circumstances, 
till the back of the bud shows by its healthy 
appearance that a vital union has taken 
place, 'llie matting may now be loosened, 
and in a Aveek or two altogether re- 
moved. ShieldbutUUnrf rct'cvsed is performed 
by paring the transverse cut at the bot- 
tom of the pci'pcinpicular slit intsead of 
at the top; audits most important use is to 
induce a state of productiveness in fruit 
trees ; this mode is preterred by those who 
think that the sap rises in 
tlie bark equally Avith the 
AA'CKxl — a jirinciple AvhicU 
some are disposed to qu(;s- 
tioii. It is, how'cver, ge- 
nerally admitted to be 
the best inetliod for trees 
having gummy sap. Kiche 
budding is Avhen the Avood is 
retained in the bud. In 
placing the bud on the stock, 
the princiinil tiling to be 
attended to is, to bring the 
horizontal edges of the base 
of the niclie in the slock, 
and those of the bud, which 
is to lit into it, into the 
most perfect contact possi- 
ble; because the union is 
produced, not as in coniinon 
summer budding, by the 
junction of the soft w’ood 
of the stock Avitli the rudi- 
ment of the soft AA'Ood on 
the inside of the bark of the 
bud, but by the junction 
of soft wood with soft Avood. 

This mode of budding Avill 
always succeed best Avlien 
the niche in the slock is made Avhere there 
is already a bud, making tlie horizontal cut 
through the base of the biul. Annular or 
ring budding is performed by joining the 
stock and scion together, as sliow’u iu the 
engraving, but in either case the top of the 
stock is not to be interfered Avith. Diis 
is a valuable mode of propagating trees or 
slirubs with liard Avood and thick bark, or 
those which, like the Avalnut, have Inids 
so large as to render it difficult to bud them 
in the common w-ay. There are many other 
kinds of budding, but these are in the most 
general use. 

It sometimes happens in the case of roses, 
that the bud Avill produce a shoot the same 
season in which it has been inserted, but 
it more frequently remains dormant till the 
following spring; at this period the stock 
should be cut three or four inches above the 
bud ; and the shoot, as it grows, should be 
slightly tied to tlie portion of the stock left 
on above the bud, in order to prevent it 
being injured by high Avinds. The second 
year this portion ot tlie stock may be cut 
I off close to the bud. Buds may be in* 
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gerted in stocks at a few inches 
from the i^rouiidjii whieli case 
the plants produced are called 
dwarfs ; or in straight stems 
at four, live, or six feet from 
the ground, when the plants 
produced are called standards. 

The latter is the most com- 
mon mode of huddinif njses 
and orange trees ; but other 
shrubs and trees of rare or 
ornamental kinds are com- 
monly budded witliin a foot or 
a few inches IVotu the ground. 

Sometimes buds of several 
kinds are inserted in the same 
stock, and sometinn‘s buds are 
inserted in branches in dilferent Jj i 
parts of the tr(‘e, lor the sake ^ 
either of supplying vacant V\, 
places in tlie brunches, or of 
producing several kinds on the . ^ 
same tree. In all cases of bud- ‘ 
ding, it is essential that the 
stock shall not be very dif- 
ferent from the hud to be in- 
serted in it. in some cases it 
is even necessary tlnit the bud 
and the stock should be of the same species ; 
wdiile, oil the other hand, it sometimes hap- 
pens Unit a bud may be inserted successfully 
111 any stock which i.s of the same natural 
order. 

-The shape, colour, and offensive 
smell of this insect are but too well known. 
The female bug deposits her eggs in the be- 
ginning of summer, and being of a glutinous 
nature they rea<lily adhere to anything which 
they touch. I'he places genoru'lly chosen to 
tieposit the eggs in, are the crevices of bed- 
steads and other furniture, or the walls of a 
room. In about three weeks those egg.s hatch, 
and the young bug c.omes Ibrtb, very closely 
resembling the jiaront insect, e.xcept in size, 
which it. fully attains in about three months. 
There are various remedies devised for the 
extermination of tliis pest, but the most 
effectual preventive is cleanliness. In new 
houses, where the habits of the family are 
orderly, and a general attention is jiaid to 
cleanliness throughout, there will be little 
danger of bugs ; but on removing to an old 
house whicli has had various occupants, 
these disgusting insects frequently make 
their appearance with the commencement of 
the warm n cather, from liaving been per- 
mitted to get possession of tlie crevices of 
the wood work ou the walls; and, if the 
rooms arc papen'd, they often contrive to 
effect a lodgement between the edges of the 
paper and the plastering. In this case the 
best remedy is to have the pajier torn off 
(first loosening it by washing it all over with 
a broom or brush dipjied in water), and the 
walls purified by Avhitewashing or painting. 
If bugs are found in the crevices of the skirt- 
ing board of an ohl house, their haunts 
should be well washed witli a strong solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate in water, which, 
however, is exceedingly poisonous, and 
should only be intrusted into the hands of 
careful persons. An excellent precaution 
against bugs under any circumstances, is, 


to have all tlie bedsteads in the house taken 
down every spring, and after washing the 
joints with cold water and yellow soap, to 
Jiave the whole of the bedstead completely 
coated with copal- varnish. In aggravated 
cases, where the whole room, walls, floor, 
and ceiling are infested, the only effectual 
remedy is fumigation ; to effect this, remove 
every article from tlie room, after satisfying 
yourself that they are perfectly free from ver- 
inin,then close every opening, chink, and cre- 
vice in the room tliat is capable of admitting 
tlie air, this is done by pasting paper over 
them. Ne.xt cut up lour ounces of brim- 
stone into an iron pan, light some slips of 
linen dipped in the brimstone, and place 
them in the pan, leave the room without 
delay, closing the door and covering even 
the keyhole. In twenty-four hours no living 
creature will resist the fumes ; sometimes, 
however, eggs remain, and a fresh fumiga- 
tion may aiterwards be required. For occrt- 
sional or heal applications to any part of the 
room or bedst<‘iul, the following receipts will 
be found {'llicacious : — 1. Take two ounces of 
quicksilver and tlie whites of two eggs, or 
any larger or smallitr quantity in tlic same 
ratio; beat tlie quicksilver and the whites 
together until they become a froth, then 
witli a feather apply the compound thus 
formed to the various holes and crevices in- 
fested, 2. S{)irits of wine, half a pint; 
spirits of tur])enliuc‘, half a pint; crune sal 
ammoniac, half an ounce ; corrosive subli- 
mate, one oiinee ; campbor, one ounce. This 
mixture should be insert(*d into the joints 
of tlie bedstead, &c., with a syringe, and the 
surface washcil with a sponge fastened to a 
stick ; every part of wooiiwork must be 
washed with it. Care should be taken that 
this mixture is not applied hp candlelight, as 
the flame mii’ht cause the spirits of wine 
and turpiMitiue to ignite and the most serious 
coiiscqueiH^es to eusne. 3. Two ounces of 
red arsenic, a quarter of a pound of white 
soap, half an ounce ot camphor dissolved in 
a teaspoonful of reetitied spirits, made into 
a paste of the consistence cif cream ; insert 
this mixture iu the oiieniiigs and the joints 
of the bedstead. When it is intended simply 
to expel Inajs from the hed, as fur instance 
when persons are travelling and put into 
beds infos tiKl with bugs, a simple and elli- 
cacious plan is, to suspend a small bag of 
camphor to the bed, just in the centre, over- 
head. Tlie sprinkling of a few drops of oil 
of lavender, or a more liberal sprinkling of 
lavender water, between the sheets and on 
the pilloAv, will also answer tlie desired end. 
Ill both of these cases the odour is more 
than the insects can endure, so tliat they 
are compelled to keep within their haunts. 

BUILDING SOCIETIES are a species of 
joint stock company, the members of wliicli 
subscribe periodically, and in proportion to 
the number of shares they hold, different 
sums into one common fund Tliis fund be- 
comes large enough to be advantageously 
employed by being let out at interest to such 
of the member.^ as desire advances, and the 
interest, us soon as it is received, making 
fresh capital, is lent out again and again, so 
as to be continually reproduotiya 
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sums may be raised in this manner ; tor, to 
take an example, if one thousand shares 
were subscribed for, at lOs. per month 
per sliare, the amount in one year 
would be wliieh, month by month as 

received, be advanced to any members 

who would wish to become borrowers, Tlie 
payments of 6o/v'f>Mvy.v are so calculated as to 
enable them to repay, by equal inonlhly or 
less frequent instalments, within a speedied 
I)eriod, the principal of the sum borrowed 
and whatever interest may be due upon it 
throujihout the duration of the loan. Tln^ 
otlier members who Inive not borrowed, and 
who arc ;;enerally culled investors, receive 
at the end of a i^iven number of y<‘urs a 
large sum, which is equivalent to the amount 
of their subscriptions with compound inter- 
est accumuiated upon tliern. 

As regards the i)urclmsingof house pro- 
perty, Ihdlding Societies must le d<cn»ed 
particularly beiieticial. Limler ordinary 
circumstances, a large portion of every 
man’s income is usually absorbed by the 
payment of rent, especially among theiK)or- 
er classes, who i»ay for tlu'ir teiuincy much 
more heavily thati their richer neighbours, 
considering the relative value of the houses 
which they oceiqty. l»ut by means of these 
societies persons who are not possessed of 
capital, and who merely receive their in- 
comes periodically, may beconu* possessors ol’ 
ahoust'; and this they are able to do only 
trom the practical tact that the annual 
repayments required by a socudy upon a 
loan do not much exceed the rent of a 
house, uhich could be purchased with the 
sum borrowed ; so that a man living ten or 
fourteen years in a house, iusl<‘ad of paying 
his rent to a landlord, and thus losing so 
much money lor ever, pays it with a small 
addition to a builtiing society for a limited 
number of years, and in consi<leration of 
his consent to this arrangement the society 
advances him at once the money requisite 
lor the j)iu chase of the property, which 
thus, in the stipulated time, when the loan 
has been repuhl with interest, becomes en- 
tirely liis own, the money advanced being in 
the meantime secured by a mortgage on 
the house, iiuilding societies are generally 
founded with the same object in common, 
but carried out with various moditications. 
1 hey aredivtded into two distinct classes, the 
one terminating, the other permanent. A 
terminating society is one which it is in- 
tended to close at the end of a certain 

E eriod, when all the shares of the niem- 
ers have realized their full amount. In 
^permanent society, it is merely the member- 
ship of a shareholder that terminates at the 
end of a fixed number of years, when he 
receives Ihe value of his shares, the society 
itself continuing lor ever. 'J'he majority of 
the terminating soci; tics announce at the 
time of their formation that their shares 
represent a fixed sum, usually £120, to be 
realized at the expiration of a given number 
ot' years, by w’hicli time it is expected the 
association will terminate with that re- 
sult. The number of years is generally ten 
or fourteen, although some societies exist 
whose anticipated duration is eleven or thir- 
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teen yours, and some in which the amount 
of the shares is £ru) or .Ciou, 'flo* suliscrip- 
t ions of the members area few shillings per 
moiitli per share, varying with the number 
ofyears calculated as the probable duration 
of the society but not allowed by the statute 
to exceed twenty shillings pi*r share, and 
tlie investing or non-borrowers are pro- 
mised the amount of their shares at its close. 
The sulhscriptions are received at monthly 
meetings, and with as little delay as piac- 
tieable; tlie advances are lent to those mem- 
bers who w ish to become borrowers, and to 
obtain a loan in the shnj)e of a ])rescnt 
advance on each share they hold or take n]>, 
in lit?u of the amount Which they would 
otherwise receive, at tlie end. I'lie sum ad- 
vanced per share of course depemls outlie 
number of years tlmt remain between the 
time of borrowing, and the dale at which 
the society is expected to tennimite. The 
theory upon which a terinwinting building 
society proceeds is as follows. I.et the case 
be that of a fourteen years terminating 
society, tbrined on the basis of a live per 
cent, rateof interest, and consisting of shares 
of .£120 each, on which every member pays 
lus. at the beginning of each month during 
lonrteen years. This sum is assumed, be- 
cause such a rnontlily annuity would, at live 
per cent, rate of interest supposed, realized 
monthly, ami continually invcst<*d and re- 
invested accumulate to .£12() at the end of 
fourteen years i lienee .£120 is the amount 
that a noil- borrowing member would he 
entitled to receive at tlie close of the society. 
On the other liunti it is known that .£00 cash, 
invested at live per cent, rate of t'.u'iipound 
monthly interest, will iiccumulale to .£120 
in nearly fourteen years. If then, a nii'in- 
ber should wish to discount one share, and 
take its pre.sent value at the beginning of 
the society, he wwdd be entitled to receive 
£60, in consideration of his snhsequeiit 
montiily payments of ids., or .£(; a year for 
fourteen years. Similarly, should lie desire 
to borrow £.'ioo, or five times £ 0 o, he would 
have to make payment.s on live shares, 
amounting to £.'U) a year. As the society 
progresse.s in ils existence, th(‘ number of 
remaining months over which a borrower’s 
jiaymcnts can extend, diminishes, so that 
the amount of advance per share which a 
member would be entitled to receive, if he 
wished to borrow at a later period of tlie 
society than the beginning,would depend up- 
on the date of his lirst becoming a subscriber. 
If he had only just entered belorc receiving 
a loan, the amount of advance per share 
would merely be the discounted iire.sent 
value ol his future payinenfs, but if heliad 
been a sulwcriber for some moiitlis yirevioiis- 
ly, then, in addition to the allowance for his 
future subscriptions, he would also be 
entitled to a sum arising from his yiast 
Ijayments. 

Various objections are urged against 
terminating building societies, but the chief 
one is that the opportunity for investment 
soon ceases. At the beginn iug of the term 
a person might be willing to engage to pay 
£30 a year for fourteen years on a corre- 
sponding loan ; but if only six years of the 
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duration of the Bociety were unexpired be- 
fore he joined it, he might fliul .£fi9 l yg. a year 
highly inconvenient ; and if only lour years, 
X85 12b. 6d. a year, quite out of the question. 

In a permanent iociety the investors pay a 
certain monthly subscrijition during a fixed 
number of years, calculated as euflicient for 
the realization of their shares, at the end of 
wliicii time the amount due is paid to them 
and they retire from the association, so far 
as such shares are concerned. The investors 
represent the proprietoj*s of tJic society. 
New members can enter at any time, and 
commence their subscriptions without 
paying up any arrears, or any increase 
on the original entrance lee, whereas, 
in terminating societies, the fee on entering 
is increased, without sufficient reason, year 
by year, until, from being originally only 
28. 6d„ it is in some cases raised to £6 per 
share. I'he duration of membership is 
counted from the month of a member’s first 
entrance. This causes every month a fresh 
series of members to be added to the society, 
or now shares to he issued, so that, taking 
an example, if the term of membership were 
ten years, or one hundred and twenty 
months, and fifty new shares were taken up, 
on the average, every month, there would, 
at the end of the first ten years be six 
thousand shares subscribed ; supposing 
always that if any were witlidraw'ii, the 
average were yet kept up bv an increase in 
the new comers. At the end of the first one 
liundred and twenty months, fifty would be 
paid out ; but as new members would come 
in, the number of subscribers would be iin- 
diminished, and raout li by mont h aft(‘rwards, 
as successive periods oi* one hundred and 
twenty months were completed, old members 
would go out and new ones come in. In thi.s 
society a member ceases to be an investor 
when he becomes a borrower, receiving what- 
ever amount is due to him on his investing 
shares with interest up to the time of bor- 
rowing. Tlie loan, secured by a mortgage on 
the property purchased, is lor an optional 
fixed number of years, and is repaid with in- 
terest by a corresponding men tlily subscrip- 
tion. As an example of the working of this 
society; suppose a member purchase a house 
for £300, which would return a net rental of 
£.30 per annum, and he borrows that sum, 
for which his repayments during ten years, 
covering principal and interest, would 
amount at per annum (by monthly instal- 
ments of £3 lls. 3d.) to 

£42 15 0 

Multiplied by ten years .... 10 

Making the total repayments . . 427 10 0 
Deduct ten years’ rent .... 3<»o o o 

Deavin.g the cost, as far as the 
Building Society is concerned .£127 lO 0 

For which sum the member 1ms thus 
iwjcured to his family a liouse free of rent for 
the remainder of its lease. The above ex- 
ample is for ten years ; a person may, how- 
ever, purchase a liouse tor smaller annual 
payments, if he take the loan out for twelve 
or fourteen years. It will thus be seen that 
the purchase would cost the borrower only 


£12 15s. a year for a reasonable space. Xt 
cannot be disputed tliat to secure so im- 
portant an advantage it is worth any 
reasonable effort, the sacrifice of some un- 
important luxury, or the emi>loyment of a 
portion ot a person’s leisure hours iu some 
profitable pursuit, would be certain to se- 
cure the desired end. And when that is ac- 
complished, the temporary sacrifice is repaid 
a nuudredfold by enabling a man to appro- 
priate the whole of his income, without being 
jiiterl'ered with by the serious deduction 
for rent, to more solid and lasting 
comfort i'or liimpelf and his family. It 
should also be borne in mind that when an 
income is dependent solely upon a person’s 
own exertions, its receipt is liable to be in- 
tercepted by sickness or other accident, 
nevertheless, the landlord expects his rent 
as regularly as usual, and, in default of pay- 
ment sells off the home, and expels the ten- 
ant into the streets. But a man wiio has a 
house of his own still keeps a home over his 
head, and being ableto accomplish that, is in a 
better position to struggle with adverse cir- 
cumstances. In short, when the advantages 
Iicld out by building societies are considered, 
and the comparatively easy means by wdiich 
those advantages may be obtained, it be- 
comes a matter of surprise that any person 
should be found so short-sighted as to 
literally waste a large portion of a moderate 
income. For instance the economy of being 
a house proprietor, is approximately like 
that of being the proprietor of one’s 
furniture. On entering niion liousekeeping, 
no prudent man, if he can possibly help it, 
thinks of hiring furniture, well knowing that 
the hire very soon amounts to tlie whole 
value ; and yet how many thousands of per- 
sons there are in the metropolis only, who 
deem it an unwise piece of extravagance not 
to purchase their articles of household fur- 
niture, and yet are content to liire their 
houses, thereby commiting the anomaly of 
hiring houses or apartments to deposit their 
unliired furniture in. 

BULBS are plants which belong to a par- 
ticular division of vegetables having certain 
peculiarities requiring a particular mode of 
culture. 'J'hey are, with scarcely a single 
exception, very ornamental, from the large 
size of their flowers in proiiortion to the en- 
tire plants, and from the brilliancy of their 
colours. Their principal peculiarity ivS, that 
they produce but a limited number of leaves 
every season ; and hence, if these leaves are 


cut olT or injured, no new leaves are pro- 
duced during the same season, In all other 
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herbaceous plants, when the leaves are de- 
stroyed fresh leaves are produced to a 
comparatively unlimited extent ; and, if 
the season be long- enough, the plant may 
produce a sutUciency of loliage in the cur- 
rent year to enable it to mature liowers in 
the next. But in bulbs the case is different 
— the leaves i>roduced are very few, and if 
they are shortened before they are fully 
grown, or cut off before they begin to decay, 
the bulb is deprived of nourishment to such 
an extent, as either not to flower at all 
the following season, or to flower very 
weakly. 'I'hus, tlie great art in the culture 
of bulbs, is to preserve all their leave.s un- 
injured, to expose them fully to the sun and 
air, and by no means to cut them off till 
they have begun to decay at the extremi- 
ties. By far the greater number of bulbs 
flower in spring, and produce their flower 
stems innnediately alter they begin to grow ; 
shortly after they have flowered they cease 
growing, and remain dormant and without 
leaves during the remainder of the year. 
Hence, almost all bulbs require to be 
];)lanted in autumn, and also, require a 
free, dry, and somewhat rich soil, into 
which their roots may penetrate easily, and 
procure nourishment without difliculty for 
their rapidly growing leaves. The bulb is 
in all cases strengtliened by preventing tlio 
flowers from producing seeds ; and in 'most 
cases it ought to be taken up as soon as the 
leaves are decayed, and preserved in dry 
sand or earth, and in some cases on shelves, 
or in papers in a dry room, till the planting 
season in autumn. Bulbs which arc indi- 
genous to Britain, such as those of the com- 
mon wild hyacinth, and some of the nar- 
cissi, receive little injury from remaining in 
the ground all the year; but improved 
varieties of indigenous bulbs, and all bulbs 
from warm climates, such as those of the 
hyacinth, the ixias, &c., arc greatly injured 
by the moisture of our summers, and when 
left in the ground, require the interposition 
of art to keep the soil moderately dry. 
From the circumstance of bulbs growing 
witli great rapidity wdien in a state of vege- 
tation, they require abundance of water, and 
this is the reason whv the soil in which they 
are planted should always be deep, so as to 
retain the moisture. In one sense bulbs are 
more easy of culture than any other class of 
plants, because, the germ being previously 
formed, and the nourishment provided I’or 
in the body of the bulb, it is only necessary 
to supply heat and moisture to cause these 
to develope. Bulbs never last more than 
one year, a new one forming every season 
alter the plant has done flowering, as the old 
bulb wastes away. Bulbs are generally pro- 
pagated by a smaller species produced at the 
side of the old ones, which are called offsets, 
but they may be also propagated by seeds ; 
the seeds should be sown iu beds of liglit 
earth, w'here the plants may remain till 
tlicy come into flower, which will generally 
be in from three to flve years. The soil for 
almost all bulbs should be a free sandy 
loam, and the situation open and fully ex- 
posed to the sun.— See Crocus, Hyacinth, 
Narcissus, Tulip, &c. 
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BULLFINCH. — When first taken, the 
bullfinch may be allowed to range the room 



with other birds, except some particular rea- 
son exist why it should be kc'pt in confine- 
ment. 'i'he 8nai)e and size of tlie cage are of 
little conse(iuence, as the bullfinch is a quiet 
bird and thrives under all circumstances. 
Jt is, however, usual to put those which 
have been taught, into a handsome cage of 
brass wire, and in a room ])y themselves, as 
their arliliciul song might spoil that of other 
birds, if within hearing. The food for those, 
that arc ullowi d to run about, may consist 
of German paste, and a little rape seed by 
way of variety. Those which are kept in a 
cage, however, must have rape and hemp 
seed, with occasionally a little plain biscuit. 
Kape seed soaked in water, without any 
hemp seed, increases tlieir longevity, as the 
latter is too heating and often ends in causing 
blindness or inducing decline. They occasion- 
ally retiuirc a little green food also, such as 
water-cress or lettuce. The bullfinch is an 
exceedingly afiectioimic bird; very averse, 
both when wild and confined, to being sepa- 
rated irom his mate, and when with her, 
continually caressing and calling to her. 
They breed three or fi)ur times a year. Tln> 
female lays from two to six eggs of a bluish 
white, with a circh^ of violet and brown 
spots at the large end. The young birds arc 
hatched iu a lortnight. If they are to be 
taught to whistle, they must be taken out 
of the nest when half fledged, kept very 
warm, and fed every two hours with rapes 
seed soaked lor several hours In cold water, 
afterwards scalded, strained, bruised, mixed 
with bread, and softened with milk, of this, 
two or three mouthfuls must be given at a 
time. The male bullfinch may be distin- 
guished from the female by a slight red 
tinge upon the breast. Tliey do not begin 
to whistle till they are able to feed them- 
selves, but must nevertheless be whistled 
to immediately they are taken, as in this 
case the lesson is more deeply and readily 
impressed upon the memory. The bullfinch 
is one of the few birds that can be induced 
to learn a tune which may be reduced to the 
form of musical notation. A great num- 
ber of them are brought from Germany, 
where they are instructed to the utmost 
degree of refinement. To accomplish tlii.s. 
however, the course of instruction must 
last at least nine mouths, for, il* of less 
duration, they will either confuse their dif- 
i ferent airs, learn false notes, transpose pas- 
; sages, or, perhaps, altogether forget their 
i lesson at the first moulting. Even when 
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they have been taught it is as well to keep 
them apart from other birds, lor their apt- 
ness at learning renders them liable to catch 
np any novelty. It is also necessary to help 
them when they hesitate, and to repeat 
their song to them especially at moulting 
time, else there is danger of having an im- 
perfect performer. Tliey aregenerally capa- 
ble of retaining in their memory three dis- 
tinct tunes, and in these they are best 
instructed by means of a bird- organ or a 
tiute. The utmost perfection, however, is 
attained by teaching them one air only, 
together with the usual short flourish or 

J H’elude. Bullfinches may be tamed by the 
olio wing method A fresh caught bird is 
allowed to feed himself in his cage for one 
day. A band is then prepared, such as 
fowlers put round the wings of a decoy bird, 
with which, and a thread one foot in length, 
the bullttnch is so i’astencd that he can 
neither lall down nor beat himself to death. 
His food is then put into a little bag, to 
which is attached a small bell, and his drink 
poured into a vessel similarly furnished; 
at first when tliesc are offered him, the 
chained bird will neither eat nor drink; it 
is then as well to leave the vessels with him 
for a day or two and allow him to help him- 
self, yet approaching whenever he is seen to 
cat. On tlio third day he will readily take 
his food whenever offered, and the bell must 
be rung as Jong as he is eating ; when he 
has fliiished he must be carried about on the 
hand ; upon which, as he finds he cannot 
get loose, he will at last begin to cat quietly. 
On the third or fourth day he will probably 
of his own accord fly to the hand in which 
the seed bag is, he must then be liberated, 
and will be found to follow the hand how- 
ever far it is withdrawn. Should he take 
the opportunity of flying away, he must 
again be bound and left without food for 
several hours. In this manner the bullfinch 
may be tamed in the course of a few days, 
and be taught to fly to the hand whenever 
lie hears the bell. The diseases by which 
bullfinches are attacked, are costiveness, 
diarrhoea, epilepsy, and tiie moulting disease. 
On these occasions a change and regulation 
of f’ood will generally work a cure. 

BULLOCK’S HEART, to Dress.— Make 
a veal stuffing and introduce it into the 
upper part of tlie heart. Roast it until well 
done, and serve with currant jelly. 

BULLOCK’S LIVER, FRIED, with 
Potatoes.— Stew two or three pounds of 
liver in one piece, in a small quantity of 
water for three hours, then take it out, and 
stew an equal quantity of potatoes, cabbage, 
carrots, and turnips, mixed, seasoning with 
pepper and salt When nearly done, take 
them out of the liquor and divide them into 
pieces of the size of an egg. Then place 
tlicm intoa fVyingpan, ready heated, with a 
little lard or dripping, with the liver cut into 
slices ; fry the whole till sufficiently done. 
Then turn the contents of the frying pan on 
to a dish before the fire; put a little stock 
into the pan, thickened with flour, and 
when warmed up, pour it over the liver and 
vegetables, and serve. 


BULLOCK’S LIVER AND KICK— Soak 
three pounds of liver for hall an hour in 
wafer, then boil it gently in three quarts of 
water, with one pound of rice, add two or 
three onions, a little parsley, lour table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, popper and salt. At 
the time of adding the seasoning, cut the 
liver into slices; a rasher or two of bacon 
may also be introduced. 

BUNIONS. These painful affections of 
the feet are generally situated on the great 
toe, and are the consequence of an inflam- 
mation of tlie bursae of the joints, and are 
caused entirely by pressure, from the faulty 
make of the shoe. 

Bunions, when first formed, are soft, and 
rise after the pressure of the finger ; but this 
condition soon changes, if the exciting cause 
is continued, to a permanent thickening, 
and disfigurement of the part. The treatment 
of bunions must commence by removing the 
provoking cause, pressure; and where the 
inflammation extends to the skin, and the 
jialn is acute, a few leeches should be ap- 
plied, and the toe well fomented with a 
camomile poultice. When the inflamma- 
tory stage has been subdued, the bunion is 
to be rubbed with mercurial ointment and 
camphor, in the proportion of two drachms 
of the latter to one ounce of the former. 
For the long standing bunion, absorption 
should be attempted by occasionally rubbing 
the enlargement lightly with lunar caustic, 
the part having been previously softened by 
a hot fomentation. As soon as one cuticle 
has peeled off, apply the caustic again ; and 
so on, repeating the application several 
times. From the first, the pressure must be 
taken completely off* the part, by wearing a 
small adhesive plaster spread on the thick- 
est buckskin, with a hole cut out large 
enough to admit the bunion to pass through. 

BUNS.— Mix two pounds of flour with halt 
a pound of sugar. Make a hole in the mid- 
dle of the flour, and pour in two tablespoon- 
fuls of yeast, and half a pint of ^varmed 
milk. Make a thin batter of the surrounding 
flour and the milk, and set the dish covered 
before the fire till the leaven begins to fer 
ment. Rut to the mass half a pound of 
melted butter, and milk enough to make a 
soft paste of all the flour. Cover this with 
a dust of flour, and let it rise once more for 
half an hour. Shape the dough into buns, 
and lay them apart on buttered tin plates in 
rows, to rise for half an hour. I'lien bake 
in a quick oven. Sec Bath Bun, Scotch 
Bun, &c. 

Flour, 2lb8. ; sugar, ilb. ; yeast, 2 
tablespoon fill 8; milk, pint ; butter, melted, 
|lb. ; milk, sufficient 

BURGUNDY PITCII.-A resin obtained 
from the pine tribe, but the genuine article 
is seldom procurable ; that sold for it being 
a preparation made from common resin, 
it is used lor plasters which are slightly 
stimulant. 

BURGUNDY WINE. See Wines. 

BUItlAL. — Unless the party deceased had 
been ill 12 liours before dcatlt, or been at- 
tended by a medical man, there must be an 
inquest before the funeral can take place- 
A dead body may not be removed until U 
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•hours after deatli, nor until the registrar of 
deaths for the district has liad twenty-four 
hours notice of the death, and has received 
a ceriilicate stating the cause of death and 
signed l)y the medical man who attended 
tJie deceased during the last illness ; or in 
ease no medical man attended, then some 
medical man called in alter death. 

Belore the luneral, the undertaker must 
procure from the registrar of deaths a cer- 
tilicate that the deat>i has been duly regis- 
tered by him, and deliver the same to the 
minister, who shall be required to perform 
the religious service for the dead; and if 
there shall have been an inquest on the 
body, then the certilicate of the coroner is 
suflicient. And in case a minister is re- 
quested to bury a dead body without such 
certificate, then he must give notice thereof 
to the registrar within seven days al'ter- 
M’^ards, under a penalty of £10. 

An individual under whose roof a poor 
person dies, is bound to carry the body 
decently covered to the place of burial. The 
overseers of a parish arc not hound to bury 
the body of a pauper lying in the parish, but 
not in a parochial house, although suchpau- 
jier died in a hospital within tlie parish, 
and were a married woman, whose husband 
was settled in the parish and receiving 
relief tlnsre. But when a body lies in the 
house of a parish or union, the parish or 
union must provide for the interment. See 
Dkatiis, KiiorsTEATion of. 

BUllNBJT, CULTURK OF.— This is a hardy 
perennial plant, llovvcring from June till 
September, when the seed ripens. The 
leaves are pinnated, and form a tuft next to 
the root ; but alternate on the stem. The 
stalks rise to fifteen inches in height. The 
flowers are small, and of a pale red colour, 
having a number of threads in the middle. 
'Jlie plant may be raised from seed; of 
which half an ounce will suffice for a bed .*1 
feet by 4 feet. It may either be sown in 
spring or early in autumn, it may also be 
propagated by parting the roots early in 
spring. Wlien the plants are of 2 or 3 
inches in growth, transplant into rows, at 6 
iiicliqs apart, plant from plant. Cut down 
all flower- stalks not intended for seed. 

BURNET, Uses and Piioferties of.~ 
The leaves of the burnet are employed in 
flavouring soups, sauces, &c. ; they are also 
mixed in salads, and form a favourite herb 
for cool tankards. Wlien used iu modera- 
tion, burnet agrees with most ages and 
constitutions; but if taken to excess it 
becomes difficult of digestion, and induces 
constipation. 

BURNING GLASS.— A name given to a 
glass or mirror so formed as to collect the 
sun’s rays which fall on it into a point or 
small surface, and thereby produce an in- 
tense heat, and set Are to combustible sub- 
stances. The point at which the rays meet, 
and where the greatest heat is produced, is 
called t\\Qfocu6 or burning point. The rays of 
light or heat may be coucentrated either by 
refraction or reflection ; in the former case, 
they must pass through a transparent re- 
fracting substance ; in the latter, they fall 
21 & 


on a concave polished surface of silvered 
glass or bright metal. 

BURNS.— Burns are generally eoiisidered 
fatal when they occur on tlie, lu ad, throat, 
chest, and bowels, from the iiUlamn\ati<m 
induced in the important organs innnediute- 
ly beneath these parts. Burns over joints 
are particularly serious from the C(>nse- 
quences so liable to ensue in sueJt situations, 
namely, the formation of a still’ joint, and 
contraction of the cuticle, causing the limb 
to be drawn up or bent. The contraction is 
so great after all burns, that the greatest 
circumspection is necessary during the cure 
to avoid a malformation ; for, if the part is 
kept long at rest, or two jjarts ol the body 
in contact, such as the cliin iqion the 
breast, orthe arm by being bent. ailhesivUi 
will take place, and either a very friglitful or 
most inconvenient permanent uislignrement 
will he established. 

The following remarks should ])e borne in 
mind by every one who has anything to do 
with a burn, and cannot be loo firmly im- 
pressed on the memory. that as the 

exposure to the air of a burnt surface is the 
cause of the continuance of pain, the part 
cannot be too soon protcctca irom the at- 
mosphere. A’s'erund, that burns, if instantly 
wrapped up and kept excluded from tlie air, 
reqiiireno medicament whatever, and lieal in 
a few days. Third, that when the clothes of 
a person are on fire, the person is to he in- 
stantly enveloped in the carpet, liearth-rug, 
blanket, coat, or any other artiiiU* that, by 
smothering the fire, will extinguish the 
flames. Fourth, that the blister raised by 
burning is never to be broken, nor burnt 
clothes adhering to tlie flesh rermwc'd. 

Treatment.— I n whatever part of the 
body a burn may be situated, the treatment 
is the same; the part must be immediately 
covereil with a double fold ol‘ wadding, hi> 
t ingthe woolly side next the skin. Should 
pieces of the dress adhere to the cuticle, cut 
carefully all the loose edges ofl’, and lay the 
wadding over what remains. Jf the burn 
lias hmi extensive, and there is much pi os- 
tration of strength, and a sinking pulse, 
brandy, ether, and ammonia must be given 
every naif hour, to rouse the action of the 
heart, m drauglits consi.sting of a table- 
spoonful of brandy, half a tcaspoonful of 
sal volatile, twenty drops of ether, and a 
wincglassful of water ; at the same time, 
to counteract tlie shivering and sense 
of cold that usually follow such acci- 
dents, apply heated bricks or bottles of hut 
water, to tiie feet, tliighs, and arm-pits. 
Should the pain, in spite oi’the exclusion of 
air, continue an hour alter encasing the part 
or parts in wadding, give 40 drojis of lauda- 
num iu one of the above draughts, and re- 
peat the same amount, if neciis.-ury, iii an 
hour. This dose, of course, applies to adults; 
to a child from five to twelve years, 
from five to ten drops. When the wadding 
becomes moist from the exudation, on no 
account remove it, but lay over the moist- 
ened dressing another layer of wadding. 
Wlien the pain and tenderness subside, 
the part is to be exercised as much as con- 
venient, and the burnt surface kept coiistuit- 
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ly covered till the new cuticle has formed 
And the dressings fall off by degrees. 

Where neither wadding, wool, nor fine 
cotton can be procured to envelope the 
burn, cover the part instantly with hand- 
fuls of flour, violet powder, Peruvian bark, 
or any harmless impalpable powder, adding 
more whenever moisture appears through 
the thick cake thus made over it ; and con- 
tinue in the same manner as directed with 
the wadding, to apply fresh powder as the 
occasion demands, till the healing state of 
the burn warrants the application of a 
poultice, to bring ofl* the collection. When 
soi’tened and removed by one or two poul- 
tices, the part is to be again dusted lightly, 
or treated with the w'adding, to protect the 
new cuticle. To those possessed of the 
domestic articles of medical use, recom- 
mended 111 the first number of this work, the 
following mode of procedure is advised as 
at once the most practical and efficacious. 

Immediately pour over the burnt part, 
wherever it may be,— except the eye or 
mouth— sufficient of tlie extract of lead to 
wet the burn, and directly after, lay smooth- 
ly on, a piece of ivadding a little larger than 
the size of the injury, and with the w^ool 
next the skin ; over tiiis apply a double fold 
of tlie same material, and secure it by a 
loose bandage ; keep the patient quiet, and 
administer tabicspoonfuls of brandy and 
water, or sweetened gruel with brandy, at 
the same time implicitly follow the previous 
directions. 

When burns occur over vital organs, as 
the chest and belly, and the jiulse is full and 
hard, with much difficulty of breathing, 
bleeding must be resorted to, and an imme- 
diate action established on the bowels, and 
the inflammatory state of the system pro- 
vide<l for, by taking the following pills and 
mixture ; — 

Powdered aloes 24 grains 

Powdered scummouy ... 24 grains 

Colocyiith IS grains 

Calomel 1 scruple 

Mix ; make into a mass, which divide into 
tw’clve pills. Two to be taken directly, and 
repeated every four hours, till they act free- 
ly. Mixture : — 

Powdered nitre 1 drachm. 

Camphor water 6 ounces, 

Dissolve, and add 

Tartar emetic 3 grains. 

Tincture of squills .... 2 drachms. 

Tincture of opium .... 2 drachms. 

Mix ; take two tablespoonfuls directly, and 
one every hour after. 

Burns on the throat and chest often pro- 
duce severe and difficult breathing, when, if 
not relieved, the patient might expire from 
suffocation. The feet and logs, must, there- 
fore, be plunged into hot water of a sufficient 
temperature to attract a sudden supply of 
blood and make them look red, and the 
effect of this- diversion continued by one or 
two mustard plasters to the feet, or a blis- 
ter to each thigh. 

Burns, the result of acids, must be treated 


first, by a free application of powdered 
chalk or magnesia, to counteract the acid, 
this is then to be washed off, and the wad- 
ding or wool applied. Burns caused by 
quick or slacked lime are to be washed 
directly with vinegar and water till all the 
corrosive substance has been neutralized, 
and then healed by dressing with the extract 
of lead and the wadding. 

BURNT EAR.— See Hmvt. 

BUSH EL.— A measure of capacity for dry 
goods, as grain, fruit, pulse, and many 
other articles, containing four pecks, eight 
gallons, or thirty-two quarts. Corn is now 
invariably measured by the imperial bushel. 
It is of cooper- work, made of oak, and 
hooped with iron, and, according to the 
Weights and Measures Act, must be stamjjed 
by competent autliority before itcan be legal- 
ly used ; and having been declared the stan- 
dard measure of capacity in the country for 
dry measure, it forms the basis of all con- 
tracts dependent on measures of capacity 
wdicii otherwise indefinitely expressed. The 
bushel must contain just 2150'42 cubic 
inches, tliough its lorm may vary. The form 



represented in the figure is the most con- 
venient. It is not too broad for the mouth 
of an ordinary half-quarter sack, nor too 
deep to compress the grain too much, and its 
two handles are placed pretty high, so th:it 
it may be carried full witlmut the risk of 
upsetting. Besides the standard or legal 
bushel there are several local biisliels, oi 
diflerent dimensions, in different places. At 
Abingdon and Andover a bushel contains 
9 gallons ; at Appleby and Pcnritli, a bushel 
of pease, rye, and wheat, contains 16 gallons ; 
of barley, big malt, mixed m:ilt,aiid oats, 

20 gallons ; at Carlisle a bushel contains 24 
gallons ; at Chester a bushel of wdieat, rye, 
&c., contains 32 gallons, and of oats, 40; at 
Dorchester.of malt and of oats, contains 10 
gallons ; at Falmouth, the bushel of stricken- 
coals is 16 gallons, of otlier things, 20 and 

21 gallons ; at Kingston-upoii-Thames, the 
bushel contains ; at Newbury, 9 ; at Rea- 
ding and Wycombe, 8^; at {Stamford, 16 
gallons. 

BUSINESS HABITS.— Every man who 
aims at becoming a clever and a successful 
man of business, must exhibit a regular 
and consistent line of conduct. He must 
have a cliaracter for strict regularity anti 
attention to his duties. He must deny him- 
self, in a great measure, to ordinary pleasures- 
and amusements, and govern his private- 
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and domestic conduct by a system of method 
and regularity similar to that observed in 
business pursuits. In addition to regularity 
and attention, and strict moral integrity, 
the possession of business habits implies 
also the possesion of a certain mental apti- 
tude for conducting business. The chiel intel- 
lectual qualities requisite are a sound under- 
standing, (piick perception, prompt decision, j 
and firmness in execution. The two latter are 
<pialities which every man must practise and 
improve for himself; the lorruer are natural 
endowments which men do not possess in ] 
(common— which are strong or wetdv in dif- j 
fcreiit men, but ciqKible ot being more or 
less strengthened and imi)roved i>y all. 'Jo 
the foregoing qualifications may be added 
the cultivation of a pleasant and agree- 
able manner, for much depends on this, 
riiere is nothing that cri'ates a more 
unfavcui-able impre.ssion than a. rude, 
iiasty, imperious, or uucourteous manner. 
On the other hand, a man who is courteous 
and obliging tvill always conciliate favour, 
lor the nearer men ai)i>roach to free and 
unreserved intereoiirse with i^ach other, the 
more smoothly the ufiairs of life apiicar to 
move forwanl. Jt is a law of our nature, 
that the more agreeable we are, the more 
gratification we exjiericuce. This we liml 
demonstrated in our daily commerce witii 
the world, and it is therelbre of immense 
iiniiortaiioe to a. man ol business that, in 
addition to his other qualifications, he should 
study to acquire an agri'i'abh' and concilia- 
tory manner. The main ])rinciples in con- 
nection with the immediate comluct td 
business will be found to be conveyed in the 
'ollowing rules. Fulfil every eimagement 
; unctually. Do nothing carele.ssly or in a 
hurry. Kinploy nobody lo do what you can 
' Msily do yourself. Keep everything in its 
vu' 0 ]>er place. I>oave notliiug undone that 
<Mightt,o bo done, and which eircuinstances 
jx-rmit you to do. Keejj your own business 
to yourself, and do not interfere with the 
business of others. He prompt and decisive 
w ith your customers, ami let your word be 
your bond. He clear and explicit in all bar- 
gains, take care to understand every trans- 
action thoroughly yourself, and do not let 
others misuiiuei'stand you. Leave nothing 
of consequence to memory which can and 
ought to be committed to writing. Jletain 
copies of all letters, invoices, and oilier 
documents connected with business, tabu- 
lated, classified, and put away in such a 
manner that any document may be produced 
at a moment’s notice. Never sutler your 
<iesk to be confused by many papers eitlier 
lying inside or upou it. 11 ave certain places 
for books, and other things in constant use, 
always keeping them in their places when 
not required, so that they may be readily 
found Avithout confusion or loss of time. 
Superintend your own business affairs as 
much as pos.«ibIe; your personal attendance 
will be ahvays more satisfactory to your 
customers, and will also ensure your ser- 
vants paying proper attention to tlieu* 
duties. Examine your books day by day, 
80 that you may inform yourself of tlie pro- 
-gress you are making with vour customers, 
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and the progress they are making with you. 
Avoid as much as possible aU sorts of 
finessing in money matters, and do not 
lend your name to any transaction that is 
not straightforw'ard or in good faith. Be 
economical in your personal t‘xi»cndilnre, 
and rather live within your means tliau 
beyond them. Be cautious how you liecome 
.security for persons, and choose rather to 
ollVud them by refusal, than to be unjust to 
your creditors by acquiescence. 'Take plea- 
sure ill your business, and it will soon bc- 
become your recreation, J I oj>e for f he best, 
prepare lor the worst, and bear manfully 
whatever may happen. 

JiUTLEU.— AVhere no stew ard is koj)t, the 
butler is f he jirincipal domestic of the house- 
hold, and, therefore, much is cxiiected from 
him. 'Ihe dutie.s of a bufler are limited or 
extended, according t o 1 lie class of emjdoyer 
ho.^erves; the avfU'age duties apneiiaiumg 
to this situation arc nearly as follow 1st, 
the cellar, including bottling wine and 
stacking it, brewing and bottling beer, and 
all tlie incidentals peculiar to these depart- 
nKuifs’., w ith or without the aid of a pro- 
fes.sed brewer; 2mily, cleaning boots and 
shoes, and brushing clothes ; firdly, cleaning 
jilale, and knives and forks, and ivaitiug at. 
table; 4thly, answering the door bell, and 
that of the sitting-room, occupied by the 
elder branches of the family, it is obvious 
therefore that a servant of fills descrijitJon 
requires considerable ajititude for his ollice; 
he must be quiek wntiiout being noisy, 
methodical in his liabits, scrupulously neat 
and clean in bis iiersonal apjicaranee ; he 
miKStalso have agood addi'css ; and although 
many things may occur to try his temper, 
lie must never bo betrayed into any imper- 
tinent ex^iression, or a churlish ilemean- 
our. 'I’lic following is the roufine. of work 
for a day, and so arranged as to comluce to 
tile various duties being performed lu the 
easiest and most regular manner. Kise at 
G o'clock, and commence cleaning the boots 
and .shoes, knives, &c. At 7 collect the gen- 
tleiiien’.s clot lies, brush them, and return 
them to the room. At half-pa.st 7 jireparo 
the table for breakfast. At s take your ow’n 
breakfast. From half-past H to half-pa.st » 
attend the family breakfast table. From 
half-iiast 9 till lO, clear away and wash the 
thing.s u.sed for breakfast. From 10 till 1 
attend to the. duties of the cellar, and to the 
answeriugofthebells. At 1 prepare luncheon, 
after this obtain yourown dinner as soon as 
you can, and then devote the remainder of 
the afternoon to wa.shing and polishing 
plate, cleaning and preparing laniiis, &c. 
'fhen follow in regular succession, laying the 
dinner, Avaiting at table, and clearing aAvay ; 
finally, tea and coffee are to be served up, 
Avhich, with the attendance on Die draAving- 
room bell, comjiletes the day’s duties. 
Book ; JloiU&tOTi and Wright' » Industrial Library^ 
The Butler. 

BUTLER’S TKAY.— A domestic contri- 
vance consisting of an oblong tray, made of 
oak or other strong Avood, having a ledgo 
three or lour inches in height extending all 
round it, and a space at each end to admit 
the liambs Avhen it is required to be removed 
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from one place to anotlier. It usually rests 
on tressels which are placed in some remote 
part of the dming>room or out8i<ie the door, 
to facilitate the removal of dishes, &c., to 



and from the table. Simple as this con- 
trivance is, yet many establishments are 
without it, and the servant has, couse- 
quently, to make ibnr or five journeys up 
and down stairs instead of one. 

liUTrEU, Adultkration of. — Butter 
is chiefly adulterated with water and with 
salt, and these when introduced over and 
atsove the amount necessary to ensure pre- 
servation, are purposely added to increase 
the weight and bulk. A simjile method of 
determming approximately the amount of 
water present in any sample, is to melt tlie 
butter, fill a small bottle with it, and place 
it near the fire for half an hour or so ; when 
the water, on account of its weight, will sink 
to the bottom. Excess ol' salt may be easily 
detected by the taste and smell, and also 
betrays itself by exuding I’rom the butter 
in greater or less quantities. Butter is also 
adulterated with lard and with flour, and in 
eitlier case an unnatural whiteness is im- 
parted, which soon leads to detect ion ; when 
flour has been used especially, a pasty ap- 
pearance will present itself, and instead of 
spreading readily on the bread, it will roll up 
and also cling to the kriiie, in spite of repeated 
eflbrts. Genuine butter is of a golden hue, 
and has a peculiarly Iresh smell, which can- 
not be imitated. 

BUITEU CHUIIXING.— Tills process, 
whicli is by no means difficult, is performed i 
as follows The milk on being drawn from 
the cows, must be put into a tub and left to 
cool. After it has cooled, pass the milk 
through a milk- sieve into the milk- dishes, 
and fill them to the depth oi two inches 
only. To know at once the age of milk in 
the. dishes, one mark or score should be made 
on the dishes just filled, to show that they 
contain the last drawn milk ; a second mark 
is made, at the same time, on the dishes 
containing the milking before this, and a 
third put on the dishes containing the milk 
drawn before the second milking, and which 
contain the third milking or oldest milk. 
The next thing to be done is to take off the 
cream. In ordinary summer weather, the 
cream should not be allowed to remain longer 
on the milk than three milkings. But should 
the weather be unusually warm, the milk 


should not be more than eighteen hours old, 
betore the cream is taken off. The cream is 
skimmed off milk with a skimmer or creamer 
ordinarily ; but in stationary coolers of metal 
or of stone, a spigot is drawn half out from 
the hole in the bottom, on the near side, 
through which the milk runs slowly into a 
vessel below, and leaviis the cream on the 
bottom of the cooler. The cream, when 
taken off, is i)ut into a cream jar, in which 
it accumulates until churned into butter. 
Every time a new portion of cream is put 
into the jar, its entire contents should be 
stirred, in order to mix the difl'erent por- 
tions of cream into a uniform mass. The 
cream soon becomes sour in the jar, and 
twice a week it should be made into butter, 
however small the quantity may be at a 
time. There are many varieties of churns, 
but the one now most generally used is the 
Box hand-churn. This is best made of birch 



or plane tree, and requires to be carefully 
formed, so a s to be wat er- tight. 1 1 is of very 
little consequence wlietlier the bottom i:* 
formed to the circle of the agitator, or re- 
mains flat, as far as the production of 
butter is to be considered • but for the pro- 
cess of cleansing, the curved bottom will 



present some advantages. A cover is fitted 
close in the top ol the box, witli convenient 
handles. The agitator is of the usual form ; 
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the dimensions of its parts arc unimportant, I 
except that they have suiRcient stren^fth : 
and present suificient surface to produce 1 
the requisite de^^ree of agitation in the fluid. 
This form of churn may be enlarged to any 
dimensions to suit hand labour or power. 

On converting the cream into butter^ the first 
act is to put the churn into a proper state, 
assuming that the churn, when last used, 
was put aside in a thoroughly clean and 
dry state ; about two quarts of hot water 
should be poured into it to scald and rinse 
it. In Bummer it should be rinsed with cold 
water after the hot, but not in winter. The 
churn being thus prepared, strain tlie cream 
into it through a bag of coarse linen cloth. 
To effect thi.‘», it must be dipped in water, 
and then held over the churn ; and on the 
cream being slowly poured into it from the 
jar, the liquid part will run through into the 
churn, but the clotted part will remain in 
the bag. The best temperature at which 
cream can be put into a churn is .'■»5 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and it is one easily attained in a 
cool apartment early of a summer’s morn- 
ing. The churning should be done slowly 
at first, until the cream has been com- 
pletely broken and rendered a uniform 
mass; it then becomes thinner, and the 
churning is felt to be easier. The motion 
may then be slightly increased and con- 
tinued until a change is heard in the sound 
within the churn, from a low smootli to a 
harsh tone, and until an unequal resistance 
is felt to be opposed to the agitators. The 
butter may soon be expected to form after 
this, and, by accelerating the motion a little 
more, it will form the sooner; the moment 
the mass witliin is felt to be firm and the 
agitators impeded, the motion should entirely 
cease. The rates of motion in churning but- 
ter at different times are of some importance, 
for when performed too slowly, the butter 
will be strong tasted ; and when the motion 
is too rapid, the butter will be soft and 
frothy, and is said to have burst. In very 
warm weather, or wdien the cream is put in 
too warm, the churning is liable to burst 
with any degree of fast motion. The precise 
motions in cliumiiig, at the respectiveperiods 
of the changes taking place in the cream, are 
difficult to determine, and much must be left 
to judgment. When butter forms from 
cream in churning rather less than an 
hour, it is satisf actory work ; when it comes 
much sooner it is soft, and when much later 
it is strong tasted. The utensils required for 
the use of batter are a small tub for putting 
the butter into from the churn ; a wooden 
flat shallow kit, to wash butter in ; and a 
stoneware jar for keeping salt dry. Imme- 
diately on being formed, butter should be 
taken out of tlie churn and put into the 
small tub for the purpose. Cold water is 
then put into the flat kit, which is set in an 
inclined position, and the butter is washed, 
by being kneaded out and rolled up several 
times on the bottom of the kit amongst the 
water. Lumps of it are then taken in the 
hand, and beaten with the palms alternately, 
in order to extract every particle of the 
buttermilk, the least portion of which would 
soon render the butter raucld. The milky 
2Z9 


water is strained off, fresh water poured in^ 
and the butter is again washed and worked* 
as often as the water becomes milky. If In- 
tended to be kept or disposed of in a fresh 
state, the washed lump is divided into pound 
or half pound portions each, and placed in 
separate lumps in the tub amongst water 
Each of these lumps is then clapped firmly 
by the band, and moulded into the usual 
form. For the table, any requisite uumber 
of pounds should now be moulded from the 
lump into small pats ; to accomplish this* 



I>at moulds and hands are used. Objections 
have been urged against the use of the hand 
in making up butter ; and 
it is certain that liot 
clammy hands will im- 
part a disagreeable taint 
and flavour to the butter ; 
but naturally cool hands, 
made clean by washing in 
warm water and oatmeal, tiot soap, and then 
rinsed in cold water, may be employed. 
Under any circumstances, less handling can 
be given to the butter, by the partial use of 
the spade, which may be employe<l in the 
first process of the washing, by dividing and 
rubbing, and rolling it amongst the water 
on the bottom of the flat tube, before it is 
beaten by the hands. 

The spaaes are gene- 
rally 4 inches siiuare, 
witn the handle 4 
inches long. The 
lower side of the face 
is thinnetl away to a 
sharp edge. These 
implements will last 
longest when made 
of the wood of the 
apple tree. 

Besides cream, but- 
ter is made from the 
entire milk, which is 
usually allowed to 
stand until it be- 
comes sour, and re- 
quires a shorter time 
to convert it into butter than when the milk 
is sweet ; but to obtain butter in these cases 
a large churn is required, and the churning 
must be continued for a long time, seldom 
less than three hours, and of ten as much as 
five. The butter obtained from this source 
is very good, and it has the advantaj^e 
of possessing a uniform character m 

i all seasons, the temperature of the milk 
being more easily obtained than that of the 
cream. The process 'A' cfiiiriiirg from the 
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whole milk is very simple. The milk is 
poured into coolers at lirst, and i'rom them 
it is drawn off into vats sufficiently large ; 
the vats are then put by, to stand totally un- 
disturbed till the wliole acquires a sufficient 
degree ot acidity. The time recpiircd tbr this 
purpose varies a little, according to the heat 
of i lie weather, and the tempera! ure of the 
milk-house. 'J'he point is ascertained by 
the formation of a thick scum on the sur- 
face. All the milk need not be of the same 
age -the milk of Sunday and Idonday may 
be churned on the 'I'hursday morning ; that 
of Tuesday, Wednesday, and 'fhursday 
morning, on tlie Satunlay evening; and 
that of Tl’hiirsday evening, Friday, and Satur- 
day, on the JMonday morning. If the butter 
is intended to be salted it is siiecially treated. 
After lx.'ing washed clean as above described, 
it is W(*ighed in the scales, tl»e salt weighed, 
and immediately applied to the lump. Prac- 
tice varies considei*ably in the quantity of 
salt given to butter ; but half an ounce of 
line liure salt to a pound of butter is suffi- 
cient, if to be kept ; or half an ounce to two 
lionnds, il‘ for immediate, use. In the pro- 
cess of salting, the butter is spread out in 
the tub, after the washing, and the salt, 
ground line, is sprinkled over it little by 
little ; the butler is then rolled up and rubbed 
down with the lower part of Ihe palm of 
the hand, until tlie whole mass appears uni- 
formly incorporated with tlie sjilt. To en- 
sure uniform salting, only half the salt 
should be applied at on(;e, and the butter 
liimiied and set aside until next day, wlum 
whatever of brine or milk may have exuded 
in the meantime, should be pcuireil off. 'I’he 
other half of the salt should 1 hen be rubbed 
in in like manner, and the salted lump imt 
into the jar or lirkin on the second day. 

BUT j'EK 1 )I S M . - Jiutl or sliotiUl always be 
kept in ajiot or disli, in ord<u* tlnit it may be 



§ reserved firm and clean ; it has also a more 
elicate ajipearance when thus sent to table 
than when exposed on a plate. Butter dishes 
may be ni; V* of cither china-ware' or glass, 
the latter, ever, is prel'erable. They also 
appear in a gi eat variety of designs, that 
shown in the engraving being one of the 
most chaste and elegant. 
ulBUTTER, MKJj'fEl).— -Put into a basin a 
dessertspoonful ol‘ Hour and a little salt, 
tthen mix %vith ibe i very gradually and 
very smoothly, a quarter of a pint of cold 
water ; turn the;'<^’ into a small clean sauce- 
pan, and stir them constantly over a clear 
ifire until tliey have boiled a couple of 
minutes, then add nn ounce and a half of 


butter cut small ; keep the sauce stirring 
I until this is entirely dissolved. 

BUITEU, RA^XT J ). to Impkove.— Wash 
It, melt it gradually, skim it, and put to it a 
slice of charred toast or some pieces of char- 
coal. 

JJUTTEK, SALT, to FREsncN.- ("hum 
it afresh with new milk, in the proportion 
of a pound of butter to a quart of milk. 

BUTTER, TO CLARirv.— Cut the butter 
in slices ; put it into a jar, which set in a 
pan of boiling water until it melts. Skim 
it, take it out, and when it has Cooled a 
little, pour it gently oil*, keeping back the 
curdy sediment. 

BUTTER, TO Preserve. -- l>ry salt 
thoroughly before the lire ; pound it as 
fine as possible ; spread a layer of it at the 
bottom of a jar, tlicn press and beat the 
butter down with a wooden rammer, cover 
the top with a tliick layer of salt, so that 
when converted into brine it shall com- 
pletely protect the butter. 

BUTl’ER, Uses and J*roperties of. — 
As an article of food in its natural state, 
and in cookery, lor sauces, &c., is almost 
indispensable. When fresh, it forms a 
nutritious and instinctive addition to fari- 
naceous food ; and when melted is advan- 
tageou.sly eaten with certain vegetables 
that are deficient in oily matter. Butter, 
however, mu.st be used n ith moderation, as 
when eaten in excess it relaxes and debili- 
tates the stomach, and gives rise to biliary 
deraugeineiits. Persons of a bilious tem- 
perament should be especially careful in the 
use of butter, eating it but seldom and then 
only in small quantities. When butter has 
been exposed, whether alone or combined 
j with farinaceous articles, to a high tempe- 
rature, such as of an oven, it becomes ex- 
cei’diiigly unwholesome, and irritates weak 
stoinaclis to such a degree lliat it may be 
almost ranked as a poison. 

BUJTEJtED BISCniTS.-Dissolve halt 
a pound of butter in half a pint of warm 
milk, and with lour pounds of flour make 
up a still* but smootli paste, roll it very 
thin and stamp out the biscuits, prick them 
with a fork, and bake them on tins in a 
quick oven. 

Butter, ilb. ; milk, § pint ; flour, 4lbs. 
BUITIRtFLY VlVARIUM.~«ee Viva- 
rium. 

BUTrERjMILK.—Tlie residuum of cream 
or milk deposited in the process of churning. 
It is sour to the taste, thick, and consists of 
butter, curd, and water. When fresh, it is a 
pleasant beverage, and if made of sweet 
cream is a delicious and wholesome food. 
It answers the purpose of cream to eat with 
fruit, when mixed with a little milk and 
sweetened with white sugar. 

BUTTERMILK CAKES.-To a quart oi 
flour add a pint of buttermilk and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, dissolve a dessertspoonful 
of soda in a little warm water and stir 
it into the milk, which pour upon the flour 
while foaming. Beat all well together, add- 
ing flour enough to make a smooth dough. 
Roll it out, divide it into cake with a paste 
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cutter, and bake it iu a Quick oven for fifteen 
or twenty minutes. 

Flour, 1 quart; buttermilk, 1 pint; 
salt, 1 teaapoonful ; soda, 1 dessertspoonful ; 
spoonful ; water, auflicient. 

JIUITERMJLK PUDDING. — Mix a 
uart of new milk with a pint of buttermilk; 
rain off the whey, and mix with the curd 
the crumb of a Freucli roll prated, hall' a 
lemon peel grated, quarter of a inut of cream, 
three ounces of cold melted butter, tlie yolks 
of five and the whites of two eggs ; sw-eeten 
the whole to taste, and bake with puff paste 
for Imlf an hour. 

Milk, 1 quart; buttermilk, l pint; 
French roll, l ; leriiot) peel, i of one; cream, 
^ pint ; butter melted, 3ozs. ; eggs, 5 yolks, 
g whites. 

BUYING ANI> SELLING, Laav IIf.- 
LATiNG TO.— 'Ibis is a transmutation of 
propeity from one pei'son to another iu con- 
sideration of a certain price. No contract 
for the sale of goods to the value of .£lo or 
upwards is valid, unless tlie buyer acluully 
receive and accejit part of the goods sold, or 
unless he give something by way of earnest 
to bind Ibe bargain, or in part of jiayment, 
or unless some note or memorandum in 
writing be made and signed by the party or 
his agent who is to be cliarged witli tlie 
contract. With regard to goods under the 
value of .CIO, no contract or agreement i.s 
binding unless the goods are to be delivered 
within a year, or unless the contract be 
made in writing signed by the jiarty or 
his agent. The delivery oi' a penny or a 
glove JS sufficient earnest within the statute; 
the acceptance of the key of the warehouse 
in which tlie goods are deposited ; the pay- 
ment of warehouse rent; the directing tliem 
to be conveyed by a particular carrier; or 
the re-sale of them to a third person, are all 
an aflirmance of the bargain. The note or 
memorandum of a bargain for the price of 
iilO or upwards, must state the price for 
which the goods were sold. AVherc no act 
remains to be done by the vendor, as count- 
ing, weighing, or measuring, the moment 
tlie bargain is struck the properly of the 
goods is vested in the purchaser aud re- 
mains at his risk ; so, if a horse die in tiie 
interval of sale and delivery, the vendor is 
entitled to his money, though uo actual 
change of property has taken place. 

As a general principle, the liuv affords 
no redress for oveisights committed in the 
purchase of estates, w’hich might have been 
avoided by ordinary judgment and vigi- 
lance. But if the vendor knowingly conceal 
latent defects, either as regards the estate or 
its title, he cannot compel the execution of 
the contract, though the estate be sold ex- 
pressly subject to all its faults. If it be 
falsely asserted that a valuation has been 
made of an estate at a higher price than 
really was the case, the purchaser is not 
bound to complete the purchase. So if the 
particulars of the sale of a house describe it 
in good repair Avhen it is not so, the pur- 
chaser need not fulfil the purehu.se, unless 
there be time to complete the repairs before 
his right of possession commences. A false 
affirmation of the amount of rent w ould rc- 
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lieve the purchaser. From the moment of 
sale the purchaser becomes the virtual 
owner, and, consequently, from that time 
entitled to any protit or subject to any loss 
that may subscHpiently accrue to the ertate. 
And, ou the other hand, the vendor is en- 
titled to interest on the jiurchase money from 
the time of the bargain to that of iiaymeut. 

The property in horses is not easily altereil 
by sale without the express consent of tlur 
owner; for a purchaser gains no property 
iu a horse fliat has been stolen, unle.ss it 
it has been bought iu a fair or open market. 
The owmer’s pi operfy iu the horse stolen is 
not altered by sale in a fair, unless it be 
ojicnly ridden, led, Avalked, or kejit standing 
for one hour at least, and has been regis- 
tered, for Avhicli the huyi'i* jiays one penny. 
Seller.s of liorses in I’air.s or markets must be 
knowm to the person who lakes toll there, 
and who is bound by the slalute to keep a 
place for that purpose from ten iu the fore- 
noon till sunset; sales made otherwise arc 
void. The owner of a lior.se stolen, not- 
withstanding the legal sale, may n'deem the 
saine on the payment or tender of liie price 
within six months after it is stolen. — See 
Contract, Dnposrr, Exciiajsgi:, Sale 
OK JvETUJiN, Warranty, &c. 
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(lAB FAKES, AND REGULATIONS.— 
These are at the present time in a very un- 
settled state, but we may observe generally 
that cabs can be hired in London either by 
distance or by time. The prevailing fai es are, 
by distance, one shilling for two miles aud 
under, and at the rate of sixpence for every 
additional mile or part of a mile. For any 
time not exceeding one hour the usual biri! is 
two shillings. Where a fare is calcuhited 
according to distance, and the driver i.-s re- 
quired to stop on the way, a further sum of 
.•sixpence is to be paid for every quarter of an 
hour he shall have so been stopped. No back 
fare to be taken or demanded. If not other- 
wise e.xpressed at the commencement of 
the hiring, the fare to be paid according to 
distance. For a f are to be paid according to 
time, no driver will be compellable to hire 
his carriage after eight o’clock in the even- 
ing or before six o’clock in the morning. 
Cabs are licensed to carry two persons. 
Two children under ten years of age to be 
counted as one adult ; a special bargain is 
made Avhen more tlian two persons are car- 
ried, but if no notice be taken of tlie extra 
number of persons by the cabman at the 
time of hiring, he cannot demand more than 
his legal fare. When more than two per- 
sons shall be carried in.'»ide a cab, with more 
luggage than can he taken inside, a lurther 
sum of tw'opence for every package carried 
outside is to be paid by the hirer, iu addition 
to the fare; but all luggage that can be 
carried inside is not to be charged for. 
The amount of fare according to distance 
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and time which may be legally demanded, 
is to bo distinctly painted Doth on the in- 
side and the outsiae of the carriage. The 
driver must also produce a book of fares 
when required. No driver can be compelled 
to drive more than six miles from the place 
of hiring. When hired by time, no driver 
shall be required to drive at a faster rate 
than four miles an hour, unles.s he is paid an 
additional sixpence lor every mile or part 
thereoi' exceeding tour miles. A ticket on 
which is printed the number of the carriage, 
is to be delivered l»y the driver to the hirer 
at the time of hiring, whether he be asked 
for it or not. J^rivers refusing to go, or ex- 
acting more than the legal fare, or not 
travelling with i)roper expedition, subject 
themselves to a penalty of forty shillings. 
Agreements to pay more than the legal fare 
are not binding; in such cases the excess 

{ )aid may be recovered, and the driver lined 
()rty shillings for his extortion. For a 
•stated sum the driver may agree to drive 
any distance at discretion, and is liable to a 
penalty ot forty shillings for demanding 
more than the sum agreed upon, though 
leas than the legal fare. Deposit may be 
demanded for cabs waiting ; refusing to 
wait or account for the deposit, or going 
away before the time has expired lor which 
the deposit was made, incurs a penalty of 
forty shillings. Check- strings are to be pro- 
vided, and while driving to be held by the 
driver, under a penalty of twenty shillings. 
Drivers not to permit any person to ride 
in, upon, or about any carriage, without the 
expre.ss consent ol‘ the person hiring the 
same, under a penalty of twenty shillings. 
Endangering any person by intoxication^ 
manton and furious driving^ or using abusive 
and insulting language, or being guilty of 
other rude behaviour, subjects any pro- 
prietor, driver, or waterman, to a penalty ot 
£3, and the licence may be revoked. J'ro- 
perty left in a carriage is to be deposited by 
the driver at the police ollicc within four 
and twenty hours, or in default a penalty of 
JGIO or one month’s imprisonment. Any 
property iound by a passenger is to be given 
up to the driver or conductor, under a 
penalty of £10. J*roperty not claimed within 
a twelvemonth to be disposed oi‘, and the 

f rocceds paid to the receiver-general of 
nland Kcvenuc. When disputes arise, the 
hirers may require the driver, without pay- 
ment, to drive to the nearest police court, 
if the magistrate be sitting, if otherwise, to 
the nearest police station. When in a 
case of disputed distance it is agreed that 
it shall be by actual measurcMnent, the cost 
of measuring must be paid lieiorehand by 
either of the parties or in equal iwrtions by 
both, to be retained or refunded according to 
themerits of the decision. When a person is 
{proved to have resisted the payment of tlie 
fare unjustly, he must pay all costs atten- 
dant upon the hearing of the case, and also 
compensate the driver for Ills loss of time, 
or in default may be imprisoued for one 
month. 

CAb-HIRING. Advice a^d Cautions 
Respecting. — Upon hiring a cab, espe- 
cially if accompanied by ladies, go to the 


stand personally and make your own selec- 
tion, so as to ensure a clean and comfortable 
vehicle and a good horse. The best method of 
any when you have particular occasion for a 
cab, is to find out some respectable cab pro- 
prietor in your immediate neighbourhood, 
with whom you will be able to make satisfac- 
tory arrangements and terms. Always pro- 
vide yourself with the amount of the lore 
previously to starting; cab drivers seldom 
if ever have any change. Whenever you 
find that a cab driver is intoxicated, stop 
the cab and get out immediately you make 
the discovery, in order to prevent accident 
or personal annoyance. Never attempt^ to 
argue wdth a cabman respecting ids Tare 
after giving him what you consider to be 
just. Hand him your card and leave him t4 
his remedy. Do not attempt to resent 
insolence and abuse either by words or 
blows, put the law in force, or walk silently 
away, as best suits your feelings and con- 
venience. When accompiiuicd by ladies or 
children, do not pay the fare till they are 
safely deposited at their destination, you 
will then be in a less embarrassed position ro 
resist extortion ; the same remark holds 
good for luggage, &c. When you require a 
cab to be early at your door the following 
morning, bespeak one, of the waterman of 
the cabstand on the previous night, or of a 
cab proprietor in the neighbourhood, as 
before suggested. 

CABBAGE, BOILED. Wash and pick 
it carefully, and if very large, quarter it, 
I'lit it into a saucepan with plenty of boil- 
ing water and a tablespoonful of salt ; if any 
scum arises, take it off; boil till the stalk is 
tender. Keep the vegetable well covered 
with w’ater all the time of boiling, and shut 
out any smoke or dirt arising from stirring 
the tire. The flavour of an old cabbage may 
be much improved by taking it up when 
half don<‘, and putting it directly into an- 
other saucepan of freshboiling w'ater. Wlien 
taken up, drain it in a cullender. It may 
either be served plain, or chopped up and 
seasoned wdth butter, pepper, and salt. 

CABBAGE, Culture of.— Ofthis vege- 
table there are many varieties, but some are 
better adapted for growing in gardens 
than others, the seed of which may be 
obtained at any respectable seed shoix 
To obtain cabbage early in spring, pro- 
cure half an ounce of “Atkins’s Match- 
less,” and the same quantity of the early 
“Nonpareil,” both being dwarf and early; 
or buy more or less, in proportion to 
the size of the ground you intend planting. 
Between the first and the tw'elfth of August 
select an open piece of ground, and, having 
dug it well, sow the seed, scattering it 
regularly over the space allotted. Then 
take the spade, and throw a little soil from 
the sides of the bed evenly over the surface; 
press the bed dowm with your feet; then 
take the rake and smooth it gently over, 
taking care not to rake so deep as to draw 
the seed into masses over the bed. Water 
plentifully during dry weather, and watch 
carefully that the birds do not molest the 
shoots w hen they are breaking through the 
ground. Sow also at the same time an eqcttS 
aa'i 
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quantity of the “ Emperor,” or “Wheeler's 
Imperial,” which are larger and somewhat 
later, and which will fjive a succession 
during the greater part of the summer, or, 
at all events, until the early spring sowing 
comes in. If the plants have progressed 
favourably, they will be tit to plant out in 
the early part of September ; and if onions 
liave been grown in tlie same garden, it 
would be advisable to plant the cabbage in 
that piece of ground after the onions are 
taken off, the ground selected for onions 
being generally the Ix'St in the garden. 
After properly digging the ground, proceed 
to mark out the plot for the early sorts, 
eighteen inches I’rom row to row ; com- 
mence planting, putting the plants (me foot 
.apart in their respective rows, and fifteen 
inches from eacli other. Alter planting, 
water must he given, unless it he rainy 
weather. Watch for slugs, and ii 11 up any 
vacancies that may occur from the seed bed 
of each sort respectively. As soon as the 
ground becomes dry on llie surface, loosen 
the earth between the plants to the depth 
of two inches, which will accelerate vege- 
tation. As the plants advance, draw the 
earth about them with the hoe, in order to 
steady tliem against tlie wind and protect 
them from the frost. If these rules are ob- 
served, young cabbage tit for cutting, will, 
und(ir ordinary circumstances, appear in 
May, although much of course must depend 
on the season. For a succession, sow early 
in March, of the large sorts, and again from 
the middle to the end of May ; and should 
there be some plants lett in the seed bed of 
August sowing, plant them out in March. 

OAliBAGE FLY.-Tlie larvae of this in- 
fect will live underground, in the roots and 
stems of the cabbage, eating pa.ssagea 
tlirough them, 
and causing them 
to rot. The egg.s 
of thi.S insect 
may be recog- 
iiisedduringwin- 
trrand spring by 
the appearance of 
numerous small 
excresceucc.s co- 
V (Ting the stems 
close to the 
ground. The only 
remedy in the 
case of young 
plants, is as soon 
as the symptoms appear, to pvill up the plants 
and burn them, by which means a riddance is 
made of the brood. 'I’o cut off the excres- 
cences would simply weaken the plants, 
without exterminating the pest. 

CABBAGE LEAVES. -If the npper side 
of cabbage leaves be applied to a wound, the 
sore is protected and quickly heals, w'hilc 
the under side draws it, and produces a con- 
stant discharge. The inner leaves of the 
cabbage should be applied m preference to 
the outer. 

CABBAGE MASHED WITH CREAM. 
—Mash the cabbage, slice and blanch it, boil 
it in water with a little salt, and w'hen it is 
•nearly tender, take it out and dip it in cold 



water ; then put it into a saucepan with « 
piece of butter, and add as much cream as 
will cover it, cook gently lor a quarter of an 
hour, and serve. 

CABBAGE RED, to Tickle. — Choose 
two middling- sized, well coloured, and firm 
cabbages, shred them very finely, first pul- 
ling off the outside leaves ; mix with them 
i half a pound of salt, tie them up in a thin 
: cloth, and let them hang for twelve liours, 

1 then boil a quart of vinegar with an ounce 
! of ginger, half an ounce ot black and .la maica 
I liepper, and a quarter of an ounce ot cloves. 
Tut the cabbttg(i into jars, and pour the 
vinegar over it when cold. 

r^F.r Cabbages, 2 ; salt, ilb. ; vinegar, 1 
quart; ginger, 1 ounce ; pepper, ioz. ; cloves, 
ioz. 

CABBAGE SALAD.- Select a firm, and 
fresh white cabbage, trim otf the outside 
leaves, and cut down the centre of it; take 
out the large part of the stalk ; lay the Hat 
side of the cabbage downwards, and cut it 
right Ihroiigli into striiis of about a quarter 
of an inch thick ; strew it in the salad howl, 
season with pepper and salt, and add live 
' tablespoonful H of oil and thrt'c ol vinegar. 
It is then ready to serve, and may be eaten 
with either hot or cold meat. 

CABBAGE SAUCE, K RAIITFASTTIOK 
■ Shred eighteen or twenty firm white- 
1 hearted cabbages. Fumigate a tight clean 
j cask, or butter tub, by burning a handful of 
1 green wood in it. Rub the seams witli a 
(lough made of viru?gar and Hour, or leaven, 
and strew in a haiidlul ol salt, with a few 
caraway seeds; proceed thus with alteruato 
layers of sliced cabbage, and salt and ear- 
raway seeds, till the vessel is tilled, jjressing 
each 8UC(;essive layer firmly down. I'oiir off 
part of the liquor which will (iollcct on the 
top when the cabbage! is i>ress(‘d down. 
Cover, and place the vessel in a rather M arm 
t(!mperature, when the cabbage will quickly 
ferment. After fernum ting for a t'ortnight, 
take off the scum ; tlnow a piece of cloth 
over the cabbage, and put on the liead ol 
thoc.ask; press this down on tin! cabbage 
with a lieavy weight, at tlie same tlrnekeep- 
'ing tlie. vegetable, always covered with the 
pickle liquor. This wiil keep in a cool dry 
cellar for years. When wanted for use, boil 
it in water for three ur four liours ; drain 
and stew in broth, (»r with a jiiece of coarse 
beef or a kiiuckU* ot ham. 1 1 is served with, 
or over dry hashes, beef- steak jiic, goose, or 
duck. 

CABBAGE, SAVORY. -Soak two good 
sized cabbages in scalding ^^ater and salt 
for twenty minutes, then take them out and 
dip them in cold w'ater. Remove a portion 
of the centre of each cabbage, and fill it with 
chopped veal and fat bacon, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and other spices, and make info 
a stuffing with eight yolks of eggs ; tlieii tie 
up the cabbages securely, so that they may 
retain the stuffing. Tut at the boitom of a 
saucepan some slices of bacon, clioiijied car- 
rots, onions, and 8we(?t herbs; over which 
place the cabbages, moi.^teiiing them from 
time to time ^^itll good stock. Stew the 
whole over a slow fire for an hour and a 
hall; after which drain the cabbages, press 
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them a little, remove the strings, and serve 
up with brown gravy and any piquant 
sauce. 

CABBAGE SOUP.-Cut a cabbage into 

J ileoes, and scald it hall* an hour, then take 
t out and put it into cold water for a few 
minutes ; drain it, and squeeze it dry. Put 
some slices of bacon at the bottom of a 
stew-pan, lay the cabbage in it with some 
chopped carrots, celery, and onion, fill it up 
■with stock, and let it atew Ibr two hours. 
Put some toasted bread in sippets in the 
bottom, then the cabbage; and^ Ia.stly, 

§ our in the soup, after skimming it clean, 
ausages may be added, if approved. 
CABBaGE, STE W ED. — tiioose two large, 
firm cabbages, cut them into strips, aud en- 
tirely remove the .stalk ; alter well washing 
and draining, put them into a large pan ol‘ 
boiling water ready suited and skimmed, and 
when tender, which will be in from ten to 
fifteen minutes, pour them into a sieve or 
strainer, pre.ss tlie water thoroughly from 
them, and chop them slightly. I*ut two 
ounces of butter into a saucepan, and when 
it is dissolved, add the cabbage, with sufli- 
oient pepper and salt to season it; stir it 
over a clear fire until it appears tolerably 
dry ; then shake lightly in a tableapoonful 
of flour, turn the whole w’cll, and add oy slow 
degrees a cup of thick cream ; veal-gravy or 
good white sauce may be substituted for 
this, wiien preferred to it. 

CABBAGE, TO Preserve. — Cut them 
so that they may have about two inches of 
stalk remaining below the leaves, scoop out 
the pith for some distance dow'n, and sus- 
pena the cabbage by means of a cord in a 
perpendicular and inverted position. Pill 
up the hollow part of the stem daily with 
clean cold water. Cabbages may also be 

S reserved by being buried in the ground 
uring winter, and they will be firm and 
fresh In spring. 

CABBAGE, Uses and Properties or. 
—The white cabbage is generally dressed for 
food. The red cabbage is chiefly employed 
for pickling. Hie bluish juice e.xtracted 
from the latter afi'orda an excellent test for 
both acids and alkalies ; for it turns red 
with the former, aud green by the latter. 
From the extreme liability of this vegetable 
to pass into a state of putrefaction, it should 
always be dressed and eaten as soon after 
it is out as possible. As an article of diet, 
cabbage is wholesome and nutritious, and 
supplies a valuable mixture with animal 
food. With some constitutions, however, 
particularly those wlio are dyspeptic, they 
are eometimes indigestible and productive 
of flatulency. Under any circumstances, 
they should only be eaten in a tender state, 
ana well seasoned with pepper and salt. A 
few drops of vinegar also improve their 
flavour, and render them less likely to dis- 
agree with the stomach. 

CABINET PUDDING.-Stone two dozen 
of large table rai^ns, butter the inside of a 
basin, and stick the raisins all over it, then 
fill up the basin with a thick custard made 
of three quarters of a pint of milk, four eggs, 
a toaoupfhl of fltiely grated bread, two table- 
spoonBils of sugar, and six chopped almonds. 


Boil for an hour and a half, and when turned 
out, the raisins will be outside. 

Kaisins, 24 ; milk, f pint ; eggs, 4 ; 
bread grated, 1 teacupful; sugar, 2 table- 
spoonfuls ; almonds, 6. 

CABINET PUDDING, French.— Boil 9 
pint of cream with half a lemon peel and a 
quarter of a pound of sugar ; pour it hot 
over half a pound of uqwly baked Savoy 
biscuits, and when the cream is soaked up 
cover the dish. Add the yolks and whites 
of eight eggs well beaten separately. Bako 
in a moderate oven, and serve with sweet 
sauce; dates, currants, or raisins may be 
added, aud also minced marrow, almonds, 
aud grated citron. 

Cream, 1 pint; lemon peel, i of 1; 
sugar, ill). ; Savoy biscuits, ilb. ; eggs, 8. 

CACTUS.— A beautiful succulent peren- 
nial plant, indigenous to South America. 



Tlie soil best adapted for it is a light one 
mixed witli brick refuse or cinders ; and it 
grows most advantageously in pots. When 
received late iu the year, it should not be 
potted till the following spring ; and when 
raised from seed, it should be sown iu silver 
sand, and the young plants wlien trans- 
planted sliould not be watered for several 
days. It may also be propagated by cut- 
tings. When each cutting has been laid by 
for a day or two till the cut end has dried, 
plant it in a pot of mould to strike, it 
produces blossoms the third year. The end us 
will thrive very >vell in a warm room with a 
southern aspect, otherwise it requires a 
frame. It usually blooms in June, but 
bruising the end ol each fleshy leaf will fbroe 
it into flower at an earlier period. 

CAFFE IN.— A bitter crystallizable sub- 
stance contained in cofl'ee, varying from halt 
to three-quarters per cent. A similarity of 
composition lias been established between 
caffein and taurine, one of the constituents 
of biie, and it is believed that the former 
assists in the production of the latter, and 
thus facilitates the process of respiration. 
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CAQE.— See Aviary; also. Squirrel, 
White Mice, &o. 

CAKEL—Beforo proceeding to the actual 
•operation ol cakc-makinjj, tlie various ma- 
terials which are to enter into their com- 
position undergo a certain amount of pre- 
paration; for this purpose every article 
should be in readiness about an hour pre- 
viously to its being wanted, and placed 
before the Arc or upon a. stove, that it may 
become gently heated ; without these pre- 
cautions it is Impossible to produce a good 
cake. The currants should be carefully picked 
and washed, and dried in a cloth set before 
the fire. The fggs should be well beaten— the 
volks and whites separately. A large tin 
basin answers best I'or this purpose, us the 
yolks or the butter can be heated in this, 
occasionally over the Are or in hot water, 
while the whisking is going on, which mate- 
irially assists the process. It is a good test 
•of beaten eggs, when tliey are suAiciently * 
thick to carry the drop that falls from the 
whisk. If eggs are not properly managed at 
tfirst, it is diincult to raise them to a cream 
afterwards. After being beaten they should 
always be strained. If the eggs are put into 
cold water some time before breaking them, 
they will beat to a Aner froth and in a 
shorter time when cold. In summer, put 
them into water with a little ice. It is bet- 
ter to beat them in a cool place than a 
hot room. Sugar should be crushed with tlie 
rolling pin to a powder on a clean bread- 
board, and sifted through a Ane hair sieve. 
Flour should be of good quality, dry, and 
sifted. Butter should be cut in small jiieces, 
well washed, and drained before usings it, 
this will conduce to the lightness of the cake ; 
after it is melted It must be beaten up with 
a little warm milk. I^mon peel should be 
thinly pared Rod, with a little sugar, beaten 
in a mortar to a paste, then mixed with el ther 
wine, cream, or a little milk, so as to divide 
easily among the other ingredients. Caraway 
teed, ginger, and tpiees are added in the form 
of a Ane powder, or made into an essence 
by dissolving them in spirits of wine. The 
nvUk and water is made lukewarm. When 
all these things are ready and have stood a 
sufAcient time, they are put into buttered 
pans one after another in the proper order, 
and well beaten together; this should be 
done for at least half an hour, the lightness 
of the cake principally depending upon the 
ingredients being thoroughly intermingled. 
In plum cakes, as well as in some other 
varieties, a little yeast may be added after the 
butter, the mass allowed, to rise a little, and 
then again well kueaded. 

The beat of the oven is oi‘ great importance in 
baking cakes, especially those that are large. 
It should have rather a quick temperature, 
or the cake will not rise properly, and will 
turn out heavy. To ascertain when baked 
sufficiently, the oven door should be partly 
opened, and a bright knife plunged into the 
heart of the cake and quickly withdrawn. If 
done enough the knife will oomeout as clean 
as it went in; if not done enough some of 
l^e cake will be found adherhig to the blade. 
In ikub tatter case Uie cake must be imme- 
diately returned to the oven. The heat of 
S2S 


the oven ought to be kept up equally through- 
out, by adding fresh fuel occasionally till the 
cake is drawn ; but, above all, attention must 
be given till it is properly raised. Cakes 
should be kept in a dry place, wrapped up 
and set in a close pan, to prevent them from 
hardening. If made Without yeast they will 
keep a very long time. They may be Iieated 
on the hob or in a slack oven, to refresh them, 
when to bo used. 1 n mixing cake, the hands 
should be brought into contact with the 
materials as little as possible, particularly 
in warm weather: it is preferable to use a 
wooden spatula or spoon. See Almond, 
Apple, Apricot, Banbury, Bath, Beef, 
Bordeaux, Bread, Bride, Briochic, 
Buttermilk, Caraway - seed, Cheese, 
Cream, Currant, Dutch, French, Ger- 
man, Gingerbread, Hominy, Honey, 
Indian, Jersey, Kentish, Lancashire, 
Lemon, Madeira, Marlborough, Mont- 
rose, Naples, Navarre, Norfolk, 
Orange - Flower. I^lum, Portuguese, 
Pound, Queen. Kasprerry, Kata it a 
Kick. Kock, Kout, Kye, Saffron, Savoy 
Scotch, Shrewsbury. Soda, Sponge 
Sugar, Sussex, Tea, Tipperary, Tipsy, 
Tunbridge, Veai*, Venetian, Victoria, 
Vienna, Washington, Wigg, Whortle- 
berry, Yorkshire. 

flAKE, Dietetic Properties of.— Cakes 
when plain are by no means injurious, 
but when rich they are indigestible, espe- 
cially if eaten in any considerable quantity. 
As a general rule, cake should be given to 
young persons in small quantities ; for al- 
though there may he no immediate svmn- 
toms of its unwholcsomenesH, the probability 
of indulgence in luxuries of this kind is that 
it will ultimately do great injury to the 
system, and it is certain that few stomachs 
I will hear this kind of food long without 
I injury to the digestion. Under ai^ circum- 
stances the cake given to children should be 
of the plainest kind. 

CALCULATION, Mental -Under this 
head arc comprehended short practical me- 
thods of working arithmetical quiltlons, 
partly or wholly by the mind, mental cal- 
culation depends simply on an effort of 
memory, and inasmuch as this fkculty is 
called into exercise to a certain extent, when 
figures arc put down upon paper, so may it 
be employed in a degree sufliciently extenaed, 
to dispense with writing materials alto- 
gether. The principal recommendation in 
favour of this system is the immense amount 
of time and labour that it saves, for in case^ 
where a number of calculations would de- 
mand hours to solve by the ordinary rule 
they may, by this method, be determined ii 
as many minutes. Another advantage 
mental calculation is, that it does not admit 
of so many errors being committed, as wiien 
pen and paper are used. For in the latter 
process the mistakes that occur do not so 
much arise from the incorrect working of 
the question, as in writing down or carrying 
the wrong figures, and placing them iu an 
irrelevant position. It is also a well known 
iket that there is no art in which practice so 
soon roaiders a person proficient; much so, 

that It is possible for a person of average 
I 
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mt«U^Boe, aft«r a reasottKble course of 
practioe« to ftimish correct tmswers to the 
most difficult arithmetical questions, almost 
simultaneoasly with their being propounded. 
The kind of questions most commonly occur- 
ring are computations of the aggregate value 
of a certain number of articles at a certain 
price, and the adding the whole together to 
nnd the sum total. One of the methods 
usually adopted Is to calculate the value of 
any number of articles by the nearest round 
sum, and then to apply the difference. For 
instance, a person buys 3o yards of a material 
at Sid., and the salesman tells him instantly 
that it comes to I3s. 9d. He knoAvs it is so 
by saying internally to hinificll—so yards at 
Cd. would be 15s, ; tlien if 1 take 30 half-pence, 
that is Is. 3d., from the iss., 1 find that l3s. 
Od. will remain Another principle followed 
in this practical arithmetic is to work by 
aliquot parts. By remembering that a penny 
is the 12th of a shilling, or the 240th of a 
pound; that 3s. 4d. is the 6th of a pound, 
and so on, inucli of tlie ordinary figuring is 
saved. As au illustration, let it be rcquii*ed 
to llnd the value of 2780 articles at Ss. 4d. 
each. By the usual rules of arithmetic, this 
question would be performed by multiplying 
the 2780 by 40 (there being 40 pence in as. 4d. ) 
and then dividing by 12 to bring into shillings, 
and by 20 to bring ft into pounds. '1‘he 
practical method is much sliorter; ns. 4d. 
being the 6th of a pound, if 27 mo be divided by 
6 the amount iii at once obtained thus— 
6)2780 


je463 69. 8d. 

The following rules and examples may be 
taken as the general groundwork for mental 
calculation, and will be found to provide for 
nearly every class of que.stiou that may 
arise find tha value of 12 articlee having 
the price of i given, Kule— For every penny 
In the price, reckon a shilling; for every 
halfpenny, sixpence ; and for every i'arthing, 
threepence. Example— What will 1 2 yards 
of cloth cost at 28. 4id. per yard? 28. 4id.= 
28id., which, taken as shillings, give £i 8s. 
6d.— Ana 

When (he guantUy is nearly a dosen^ or some 
mult^le of a deem. Rule— Calculate the 
value of the nearest dozen or dozens, and 
add or subtra^ the value of the excess or 
deflcien<^. Example— What is the value 
of 75 yards at Sjd. per yard? 

& s. d. 

6 doz. at 8fd. ^ 2 12 6 
3 extra » 2 2 ^ 


£2 14 8i— Ana 


at 6yd. per yard? 

S., ‘r . 3 price Of .12 

i, price of i 

''**r*- 

; ^ Kfi ' 8f— Ana 

m*en is not easily redneibh to 

dozens^ as 101* Av. Bulb — ^Take the 

art^les as peiw and. multiply by the money. 



Example— What is the value of lOilbs. at 
lod. lb? 

19|d, *= 1 7i 
Hi 

16 3— Ana 


To find the value of any number of grosses^ 
having the price of 1 article given. Rule — 
Find the value of i dozen, and take that 
amount as the value of another dozen. 
Example— W hat is the value of i gross at 
4id. each? l doz. at 4,Ul. each «== 4s. 6d., 
which, being taken again, give 548. “ £2 
14s. Od. the value of l gross. 

To find the value of 20 articles, having the 
price of 1 given. Rule— F or every shilling 
in the price reckon a pound, adding ies. for 
od. ; 5s. for 3d. ; 18. 8d. for id. ; lOd. for id. ; 
and 5(1. for id. Example— W hat is the 
price of 20 yards of cloth at 28. 4id. per 
yard? 

2s. 4id. a.s pounds give £2 7fl. 6d. 

To calculate the cost ^ 240 articles, having the 
price of 1 given. Rule— F or every penny in 
the price reckon a pound. Example— What 
is the price of 240lb8. at 2s. lO^d. per lb? 

2h. loid. -- 34id., which, taken as pounds, 
= .£34 108. 

To find the emt of 100 articles when the price of 
1 is given. Rule— I f the price be an aliquot 
part of a penny, shilling, or pound, divide 
the quantity thereby, and the answer is 
shown in pence, shillings, or pounds. If the 

{ >rice be not an aliquot part, for every shil- 
ing in the price reckon £5, to w'hich add 
88. 4d. multiplied by the pence for the 
answer; and for every farthing add 2s. id. 
Example— W hat is the price of loo yards 
at 3d. per yard ? 

100 pence 8 4 
3 


£l 5 0— AiM. 


To find the cost of 1000 at any price per 100. 
Rule— I f the price be shillings, half the 
number of shillings per hundred will be the 
answer in pounds, if the price per liundred 
be pence, annex a cipher, and the price will 
be at once shown. A great assistance to 
mental calculation is tlie learning by lieart 
the equivalent value of any number of 
iarthiugs, pence, and shillings in pounds. 
Books: Martin's Pounds, Shillings, and Pence; 
Ferguson's Complete System; Hopkins' Pupds* 
Manual; Harrison's Hew System; Arithnieiie 
Made Easy; O' Gorman's Intuitive Calculator; 
Taylor's Buyers and Sellers' Calculator. 

CALEDONIAN CKEABt-Mince a table- 
spoonful of orange marmalade; add to it 
a quart of cream, a wineglassful of brandy, 
six ounces of pounded loaf sugar, and the 
Juice of a lemon ; whisk it for half an hour, 
and pour it into a shape with holes In it, 
or put it into a small hair sieve, with a j^liCe 
of thin muslin laid into it. SeiTe in 
glasses. V. 

Orange marmalade, 1 tablespoonffil ; 
cream, l quart; sugar, 6 ozs,; lemon, lutes 
of 1, 

’ 22S 
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CALEDONIAN QUADRILLES. First 
J>^gure,-^The first and opposite couples bands 
.across, round the centr^ back to places 
—set and turn partners. Ladies* chain- 
half promenade. Half right and left, re^ 
peated by the side couples. Secmd Figure.-^ 
The first gentlemen advance and retire 
twice. All set at corners, each lady passing 
into the next lady's place on the right, 
promenade by all; repeated by the other 
couples. Third Figure ,— first lady and 
opposite gentleman advance and retire, 
bending to each other. First lady and op- 
posite gentleman pass round each other to 
places. First couple cross over, having 
jiold of hands, while the opposite couple 
cross on the outside of them— the same 
reversed. All set at corners, turn, and 
resume partners. All advance and retire 
twice, in a circle with hands joined— turn 
partners. Fourth /’/jrwre.— The first lady and 
opposite gentleman advance and stop ; then 
their partners advance; turn partners to 
places. The four ladies move to right, each 
taking the next lady’s place, and stop. The 
four gentlemen move to left, each taking 
the next gentleman’s place, and stop. The 
ladies repeat the same to the right; then 
the gentlemen to the left. All join liauds, 
and promenade round to places, and turn 
partners, repeated by the other couples. 
Fifth F/jrwre.— The first couple promenade or 
waltz round inside the figure. The four 
ladies advance, join hands round, and retire 
—then the gentlemen perform the same — 
all set and turn partners. Chain figure of 
eight half round and set. All promenade 
to places and turn partners. All change 
sides, join right hands at corners and set- 
back again to places. Finish with grand 
promenade. — See Galop ade. Lancers, 
Quadrille, etc. 

CALF’S BRAINS, To Dress.— Strip off 
the outer skin, and having well cleaned the 
brains, soak them for two hours in cold 
water ; then blanch them in boiling water, 
in which has been put a handful of .suit, and 
•a tablespoonful ot vinegar; take them out, 
and put them again in cold water ; then stew 
them fbr an hour with a slice or two of 
streaked bacon, a bunch of sweet herbs, a 
shalot, a little parsley, two bay leaves, three 
cloves, and a gill of white wine ; when done, 
drain the brains, and pour over them a sauce 
made IVom white wine, chopped mushrooms, 
and a bunch of fine herbs. 

CALF’S CHITTERLINGS, To Dress.- 
Clean some of the largest, and cut them into 
.proper lengths for puddings; tying one of 
the ends securely. Cut iat bacon into the 
form of dice, and with it a calf’s udder and 
the fat that comes off the chitterlings ; put 
them into a stew-pan, with a seasoning of 
salt, pepper, and mace, two bay leaves, a 
shalot, and half a pint of milk, let this 
simmer; then take off the pan and thicken 
it with four or five yolks of eggs ; and some 
breafi^drumbs ; fill the chitterlings with this 
mixtm which must be kept warm, and make 
the |iblu like hog’s puddings: before they 
are Sent tb table they must be boiled over a 
moderate fire ; and left to cool In their own 
liquor. 

m 


CALF’S EARS, To Dress. -Cut four 
calf’s ears deep, and even at the bottom, so 
that they may stand; clean and ^va8h them 
well, and boil them till tender in milk and 
water; fill them With forcemeat, tie them 
with thread, and stew them in a portion of 
the liquor they were boiled in ; season with 
pepper, salt, mace, and a small onion minced. 
Before serving, thicken the sauce with the 
yolk of an beaten np in a little cream. 

CALF’S FEET BROTH .—Take two calf’s 
feet, two ounces of veal, two ounces of beel’, 
a crust of bread, two or three blades of mace, 
half a nutmeg grated, and a little salt, boil in 
three quarts of water till it is reduced to 
three pints ; strain and skim off the fat. 

Calf’s feet, 2 ; veal, 2oz8. ; beef, 2oz«. ; 
bread, a crust ; mace, 2 or 3 blades ; nutmeg, 
f of 1 ; salt, sufficient ; water, 3 quarts. 

CALF’S FEET JELLY.-Boif two calf’s 
leet with one ounce of isinglass, to bring it 
to a stiff jelly. Add two or three shreds of 
lemon-peel, a bunch of sweet herbs, thirty 
peppercorns, six cloves, a blade of mace, half 
a nutmeg, and half a saltspoonthl of salt ; 
when the jelly is done strain it ; add to it 
lemon-juice and sherry to taste, boll it up, 
and pulp it through a sieve till fine. 

Calf’s feet, 2; isinglass, loz. ; lemon 
peel, 2 or 3 shreds ; sweet herbs, 1 bunch ; 
peppercorns, 30; cloves, 6; mace, l blade; 
nutmeg, H of 1 ; salt, i of 1 saltspoonful ; 
lemon-juioe and sherry to taste. 

CALF’S FEET POTTED.— Boil the feet 
as for jelly, pick all the meat from the bones, 
add to it liRlf a pint of gravy, and a season- 
ing of salt, pepper, nutmeg, garlic, shalot, 
and shred ham ; simmer it for half' an hour, 
dip a mould into water, put in a layer of 
meat, then some pickled beet- root, ana some 
boiled minced parsley, upon this, a layer of 
meat, and so on, till the mould be filled; 
when cold, turn it out. 

CALF’S FEET PUDDING.-Plok all the 
meat off three well-boiled calf’s feet ; chop 
it finely with half a pound of tVesh beef suet ; 
grate the crumb of a penny loaf; shred an 
ounce of orange-peel, and an ounce of citron ; 
beat six eggs into a froth ; mix their ingre- 
dients thoroughly together, and add a wine- 
glassful of brandy, and half of a nutmeg 
grated; boil in a cloth for three hours. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 

Calf’s feet, 3; beef suet, |tb.; bread, 

1 penny loal’; orange-peel, loz. ; citi’On, loz. ; 
e|gs, e; brandy, 1 wmeglassfm; fiutmeg, 

CALF’S FEET BlTiWBD.— Divide a 
calf’s foot into four pieces, and pat them to 
stew with half a pint of water : add a potato 
and onion sliced, and a eeasonmg of pepper 
and salt; let the whole simmer gently fur 
two hours. 

CALF’S FEET 8T0CK,-Scald, remove 
the hair from, and wash very dean four 
caff’s feet; put thein into a sadoepan with 
two quarts of cold water, and when boiling ' 
point is reached let them simmer for six or 
eeven hours ; take oUt the feel^ and strain ^ 
the liquor into a deep dish. On follow- 
ing day remove the fat from the efixfisce, and 

g ive the liquor another boil, unftl it is re^ 
uced to a quart of stiff stock. ^ 
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CALF’S HEAD BOILEa~Tie the head 
up ill a cloth, and boil it fbr two hours and 
a half in plenty of water. Tie the brains up 
in a separate cloth, with a little parsley, and 
u leaf or two of sage. Boil them one hour ; 
chop them small ; warm them up in a sauce- 
paut with a little butter, pepper, and salt ; 
lay the tongue, which has been boiled at the 
same time, peeled, in the middle of a small 
dish; place the brains round it ; serve with 
bacon or pickled pork in another dish. 

CALF’S H^AD HASHED.-Cut the 
head, after It has been boiled, into slices, 
dour them, and put them into a stew>pan, 
with some of the liquor the head has been 
boiled in, two blades of mace, a saltspoonihl 
of salt, four artichoke-bottoms parboiled, 
six oysters, an egg beat up in half a pint of 
milk, and a little dour to thicken ; stir alto> 
gether till done, and serve in a hash-dish. 

CALF’S HEAD PIE.-Well soak half a 
calf’s head, and boil for half an hour, the 
tongue forty minutes; cut the meat into 
pieces, stew the bones with mace and pepper ; 
place at the bottom of a pie dish some par> 
Htey, ham, tongue, and pieces of boiled egg; 
then put in some slices of the brains, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and a wineglassful of water ; 
cover the whole with a crust. The liquor in 
which the bones ore boiled should be reduced 
till it is strong and of a nice davour ; strain 
it, and while the pie is hot, pour as much of 
the liquor into the dish as it will hold. Let 
it stand for twelve hours, and when wanted,, 
turn it out upside down, and servo with a 
garnish of parsley. 

CALF’S HEAD ROASTED. - After 
haviog thoroughly washed a calf’s head, dry 
it weU in a olotn, and remove the bones. 
Hake a seasoning of mace, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, cloves, and grated bread ; put this 
inside the head where the bones came from ; 
roll it np, run two or three skewers through 
it, and tie it round with tape. Roast it for 
two hours, basting it with butter. Then 
prepare a sauce from a quart of stock gravy, 
a dozen oysters, and a thickening ol^dour. 
Out the tape, remove the skewers, place the 
head on a dish, and pour the sauce over it; 
garnish with sliced lemon and fried parsley. 

CALF’S HEAD SOUP.-Parboil a cairs 
head, take off the skin and cut it into pieces 
of about on inch and a half square ; mince 
the fleshy part into smaller pieces ; take out 
the blacK part of the eyes, and cut the re- 
mainder into rings ; skin the tongue, and 
out it into slices ; turn the whole into three 
quarts of good stock, and season with 
cayenne pepper, two or three blades of mace, 
and salt ; add the peel of half a lemon, half 
a i^nt of white wine, and a dozen forcemeat 
balls ; stew the whole for an hour and a half. 
Bub down two iablespoonihls of flour with 

f e cold water, mix it well with half a 
f the 80ttp> and then stir it into the pot ; I 
lie juice of half a lemon, and the yolks 
bt egga» hard boiled ; let it simmer for : 
iMnutea, and serve in a tureen, 
diir CW*S ; head, l; stock, 3 quarts; I 
cayenne pepM and salt, sufficient ; mace, 2 1 
or a blades^; liemou-peel, * of i ; white wine, 
I pint; fianr, StablespoonfUls; water, suffi- 
, sdeht; lemon-jiioebl of X: eggs, 8 yolks. 


CALF’S HEAD STEWED.^-Remove the 
bones and eyes from a calf s head ; make a. 
forcemeat with one pound ol’ beef suet, ope / 
pound ol veal, two anchovies boned ahd 
cleaned, one nutmeg grated, two or three 
sprigs of thyme, the peel of one lemon, and* 
the yolks of two eggs; mince all these 
together with some stale bread grated. 
With a portion of this forcemeat, stuff that 
part of the head where the bones have been 
taken out. Tie it up in a cloth ; put it into 
three quarts of stock gravy. Keep it closely 
covered, and let it stew gently for two 
hours; while it is stewing, chop up the 
brains with some lemon-thyme, parsley,, 
and grated nutmeg; mix with it the yolk 
of an €ggt make the mixture into balls, and 
fry them in boiling fat. When the head: 
is done, keep it hot before the Are ; strain 
off the liquor in which the head has been 
stewed, add a gill of sherry, and w'arm it in 
a saucepan. Put the head into a hot dish, 
our the sauce over it, and lay the forcemeat 
alls around. 

CALF’S HEAD, to Cauve.— C ut thin 
slices from the snout to the back of the 
head, passing the knjife down to the bone. 

The part most esteemed is the throat sweel - 
bread, which is situated at the thick part ol' 
the neck; this should be carved in slices, 
and helped with the other part. If the eye 
is wished for, force the point of the carving- 
knife down on one side to the bottom of tne 
socket, and cut it clean out. The palate dr 
roof of the mouth is also considered a great 
delicacy. The lean parts will be found on 
the lower jaw, and the fat about the ear. 

CALF’S HEART BAKED.-Clean and 
stuff as directed for bullock’s heart, then 
bake instead of roasting, and serve with ' 
a rich gravy. 

CAI^"’S LIVER AND BACON.-Cut 
the liver into slices, and fry it in good beef 
dripping or butter; half fill the pan, and 
put the liver in when it boils. Lay toasted 
rashers of bacon round it, with some fried 
parsley; serve with a sauce made of veal- 
stock, ketchup, pepper, salt, butter, and a. 
little flour to thicken ; pour a portion Over 
the liver, and send the remainder to table in 
a sauceboat. 

CALF’S LIVER. Braised. — Lard a 
calf’s liver with bacon, and let it be dressed 
in braise ; when done, take it off and drain 
it ; dish it up with a ragout of sweetbreads, 
veal, and mushrooms. 

CALF’S LIVER SCOLLOPS.— Parboil 
a calTs liver, and cut it into slices. Stew ^ 
some fine herbs, parsley, shalot, and onions;, 
then add the calf’s liver, and let it stew 
over a slow fire; when done on one side, 
turn, and season it with pepper and salt ; 
then take out the liver, arrage in a Uttie 
flour over the herbs, and add some more 
gravy; let this boil for ten minutes, then 
neat the liver in the sauce, and serve. 

CALF’S TAILS, TO Dress. - Clean, 
blanifii, cut them at the joints, and browu 
them in butter or soft kidney fat. XMn, 
and stew them in good stodc seasoned with 
parsley, onions, and a bay leaf. Add green 
peas to the stew, if in season, or some small 
mushrooms Skim and serve the ragout 
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CALICO.—Tlie various kinds of calicoes ! 
*Tnade in this country are plain white calico, 
usually called cotton cloth. Dmk is a stouter 
kind ; and double warp is stouter stilL Calico 
shirting or tunic cloth, is a very regular made 
calico, to imitate linen; a superior kind 
is called patent twist: the yarn is closer 
twisted than in common calico. Sheeting 
calico is a stout fabric, much used as a sub- 
■stitute for linen, and preferable for wear 
in cold weather. /*finled calicoes, usual 1 y called 
jtrints, are raanui’actured in an tnlinity of 

S atterns. Calicoes are frequently so full of 
ressing— a preparation of lime put in by 
the manufacturer — that it is dfiflicult to 
ascertain the quality. It is best, therei'ore, 
to choose calico, if possible, free from dress, 
and to take particular note that the threads 
are straight and evenly wove. 

CALICO FURNITURE, to Clean.— 
When curtains or bed furuitui^e of this de- 
scription are to be taken dowh for the sum- 
mer, shake oiT the loose dust, and brush 
them lightly with a small long-haired furni- 
ture brush. Wipe them aiterwards with 
clean flannels, and rub them with dry bread. 
If properly done, they will look nearly as 
well as when new ; and if the colour be not 
very light they will not require washing 
tor years. Fold them up in large parcels, 
and put them by carefully. While the fur- 
niture remains up it should be preserved as 
much as possible from the sun and air, and 
as the dust collects it maybe blown ofi* with 
the bellows. Curtains may thus be kept 
clean, even to use with the linings after 
they have been washed and newly dipped. 

CALICO FURNITURE, to Wash.— 
Remove as much of the dirt as possible by 
brushing and shaking. On no account use 
a partide of soda, pearlash, or anything 
of the kind. Allow plenty of water and 
eufficient room in the tub. Use soft water, 
and let it be no hotter than would be pleasant 
for washing the hands. Rub with soap in 
the ordinary way. Mottled soap is prefer- 
able to yellow. If a general wash is about, 
the water in which flannels have been washed 
a second time does very well for the first 
washing of calico fhrniture, provided no 
soda or anything else of the kind has been 
used. When the first washing is completed, 
have ready another tub with water of the 
same degree of warmth, into which put 
each piece after wringing it out of the first 
liquor. Repeat the process of washing in 
the second water, carefully observing that 
every part is clean. On wringing out of the 
second liquor immediately plunge each piece 
into cold spring water for rinsing. On tak- 
ing each piece out of the rinsing-water, 
immediately hang it out, and let it dry as 
quickly as possible In banging the articles 
up, put any thick double parts next the 
line, letting the thinner part hang down and 
blow about When these are dry, the posi- 
tions may be changed, and the thick parts 
‘hungdownwards. If, through unfkvourable 
weather, or any other drcumstance, the 
drying cannot proceed at once, the things 
bad better remain all night in the rinsing- 
water, rathor than lie about in the damp. 
2f they are hidf dlry out of doors, when 


taken in fbr the night let them be hung or 
spread in a room, and again hung out early 
the next dav. If there is no chance of 
favourable drying in the open air, thev 
should be quickly dried before a tire, or 
round a stove. If starching be required, 
a suifleient quantity of made starch may be 
stirred into the rinsing- water. 

CALISTHENICS, the name given to that 
branch of education which relates to the 
healthy and graceful exercise of the body 
and its members. It is to be distinguished 
from gymnastics by the greater amount of 
intelligence with which it is combined. 
The rriative position of the sciences of gym- 
nastics and calisthenics may be illustrated 
thus; by means of the former a person may 
be brought to use a member of the body— • 
say an arm, or a lcg,oronehand - in a man- 
ner and with an effect wholW dispro- 
portioned to ordinary results; ana thewnole 
Dody may be rendered capable of extraor- 
dinary fatigues or labours. The latter sets 
out with the gradual cultivation of each 
member and faculty in its due proportion 
and with regard to its proper oiflce ; it is 
complete when all the elements of bodily 
strength and grace are immediately obe- 
dient to the will. This is the theory of 
calisthenics ; practically it includes the apt 
and ready adqption of graceful attitudes and 
gestures at the command of a teacher. Uhe 
importance of calisthcnic training is now 
generally acknowledged, its fundamental 
maxims forming the basis of all true edu- 
cation. A good teacher of the system should 
unite temper with firmness. The lessons 
should be given regularly— at least once a 
day— at first during a short space and 
gradually lengthening; but should always 
cease with the slightest ^gn of fatigue in 
the pupils. A new position ought not to be 
gone into until the previous one has been 
successfully performed. The pupils should 
be made to realize the rule that action on 
their part is to follow immediately upon the 
word of com maud of the teacher. Of course 
the exercises may be extended to any length 
or may stop at a certain point, according to 
circumstances. It is usual to commence as 
follows 

The teacher having taken a convenient 
place, gives the first word of command “ A 
Line,'* when the pupils form a straight line 
before him. At the word “ Prepare,” each 



shoulder^ the fingers on the sltoolder luid 
the palm of the huid resting ^nst fU 
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At tl|e word of command ^*Take your dis- 
taaoe,’* the line formed by the pupils ex- 
tcitd« Urom the left to the right, in the fol- 
lowing .manner: The llrst pupil at the 
teacher's right remains in his place, whilst 

a other pupil moves away from his 
hour at the left, until his own left arm 
and are tVeely stretched out, so that 
the points of his lingers only touch his 
ni^nbour’s right shoulder. The movement 



to attain this position soonest, is, by order- 
iiig!!|the last pupil at the left of the teacher 
to^ move his own right, until he has taken 
his distance; then he must still move on 
with his neighbour at the left until he has 
also taken ills distance, and the moving 


other laxative, as extract of colocynth or* 
rhubarb,* and should be followed on the 
succeeding morning by some saline laxative 
combined with a InUer, as Epsom salts, and 
infusion of gentian or camomile. Calomeh 
like all other active preparations, particu- 
larly mercurials, is fir^uently abused, oelng 

resCribed by persons ignorant of its qua- 

ties ; and when given in small doses, fre- 
I quently repeated, it produces' violent sali- 
vation. Care Simula be taken, therefore, 
not to repeat it too often, or quickly, as that 
eifect might be produced. 

CALUMBA.-~The root of the Cocculm. It 
is dried in slices of a yellowish gray colour* 
and is generally worm-eaten. It has a bit- 
ter and slightly pungent taste, and is very 
mucilaginous. Oalnmba root is an excellent 
tonic hicdicine, especially in debility of the 
stomach and intestines : about ten grains of 
the powder may be taken twice or thrice 
a day. 

CALVES, Keahing or.— Calves are either 
suckled by the mother or brought up on 
milk by hand. When they are stickled, if 
the byre be roomy enough, stalls are cracted 
for them against the wall behind the cows, 
in which they are usually tied up: or they 
are put into large loose boxes at the ends of 


until the second last of the line has taken 
his distance fVom the llrst pupil, who must 
not mova At the word of command “ Close 
line,” the expanded line formed by the 
pupils contracts from the right to the left 
Into a straight line, the distance of each 
pupil from his neighbour remaining so as to 
admit freely the elbow of the drawn-in arm. 
The hands and arms are in the same posi- 
tions as in “Prepare.” The movement to 
edbet the contraction of tbeline, begins with 
the second at the teacher’s right and con- 
tinues to the last at his left ; each taking his 
distance by his neighbour to the left. These 
preparatory positions are followed by others, 
such as;— “Join heels ;” “Hands down;” 
“Head up ;” “Look before you;” “ Shoulders 
back “ Chest out ;” “ Feet outward,” &c., 
Ac. If care be taken to avoid every awkward 
or ungainly gesture, these preliminary poses 
may be made auxiliary to the teaching of 
deportment. The head is next placed in 
various positions ; the lace, eyes, shoulders, 
arms, hands, wrists, thumbs, fingers, the 
chest, legs, toes, feet, and the whole trunk 
are thw taken in the order in which they 
are here enumerated; and the pupil is led 
by dssy gradations from the simplest to the 
most compound movements. Book: Cali- 
stheniea; or the JSlemente of liodVy CuHttre on 
Pe^lazzian hy Henry de Laepie.— 

M Deportment, Drilling, &c, 
CALOMEL.— The submuriate or proto- 
chMde of mercury. Its constituents are— 
qulckailver, 79 ; oxygen, 9*6 ; muriatic acid, 
U'5; or chlorine, 16'26; mercury, 84*76; in 
100 ptffU of submuriate. There is, perhaps, 
no medicine that is so extensively employed 
as calomel; it. Is chiefly r^rded. however, 
as ah alterath^ and m larger doses pur- 
gative. It is prescribed in doses of irom 
half a grain up to a scruple ; when given as 
a'purgative, it Is bcpt combined with some 


be suckled. When brought up by hand, they 
are put into a separate apartment trom their 
mothers, and each confined in a crib, where- 
the milk is given them. The crib for each, 
calf should be four feet square and lour feet 
in lieiglit. Abundance of light should be- 
admitted, either by windows m the walls or 
sky- lights iii the roof; thorough ventilation 
and a regular supply of fresh air should also 
be attended to. The crib should be fitted up- 
with a niauger to contain cut turnips or 
carrots, and a high ruck ibr hay, the top of 
which should be as much elevated above the- 
litter as to preclude the possibility of the call 
getting its feet over it. The first food that 
the calf receives, consists of the milk ob- 
tained from the cow lor the first four day» 
after calving. It is then of the consistence 
of the yolk of an egg, and forms an appro- 
priate food for the young calf. On giving. 
It its first feed by the liand, in the crib, it 
may either be raised to its feet, or suffered:^ 
to lie still. In whichever position the Ibod 
is taken, it should be administered as fol- 
lows '.—Place the food in a ^mall dish or 
pail ; put the left arm round the neck of the 
calf, and support its lower jaw with the 
palm of the hand, keeping the mouth a lit- 
tle elevated and open, by introducing the 
thumb of the same hand into the side of its- 
mouth. Then fill the hoUow of the right 
hand with milk, and pour it into the calrs* 
mouth, introducing a finger or two with ib 
for the calf to suck w'hile it is swallowing' 
the liquid. Let it take handfhl after hand- 
ful, in this manner, until it is satished. In 
this way it should be fed as often as tbe 
cow is milked, which is at first three times 
day at least. After the first two or three 
days, the following method of feeding may 
be substituted : put a finger or two of tbo 
right hand into the calf s mouth, and head- 
ing the dish or pail of milk with the lefb 
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under its head, bring the head gradually 
down into the paU, and by aid of the Angers 
induce it to take a few draughts of the nuik ; 
while it is doing this, gentfy withdraw the 
fingers, holding the head down at the same 
time, taking care, however, not to dip its 
nostrils into the milk. In a few days the 
fingers will not be required, and in a lew 
more the calf will drink of its own accord. 
For the first month the calf should have ks 
much sweet milk warm from the cow as it 
can drink. It will be able to take three 
meals a day, and nearly three quarts at each 
meal. After the first month, to the end of 
the third, tlie quantity ol‘ milk is divided 
between two meals, morning and evening. 
In some cases half sweet ana half* skimmed 
milk are given to the calves, and in others 
a substitute for milk is provided, by making 
gelatine of boiled linseed or sago. The 
linseed jelly is easily made by boiling good 
linseed in water, and wliile it is in a hot 
state to pour it into a vessel to cool, where 
it soon becomes a firm jelly; a portion of 
this is taken ibr every meal, and incorpo- 
rated with a little warm milk. Sago may be 
prepared in tlie same manner ; but a larger 
proportion of milk is required to be given 
with it. A third substance is made i’rom 
pea-meal. For this purpose pour hot water 
upon the meal, and stir until the mixture is 
smooth; let it stand to cool, and when it 
becomes a jelly, mix a. portion oi‘ it with as 
much new warm milk, into a consistence 
that the calf can easily drink. Suckling 
is a superior mode of rearing calves, pro- 
vided the calf has free access to the cow 
which is supporting it ; but if it be allowed 
to Buckle at certain intervals only, bringing 
up by hand is preferable. As the season 
advances and tlie air becomes mild, and | 
when the calves have attained the age of two 
months, tliey should have access to the open j 
air during the day ; and after some days I 
endurance, may be sheltered at night under | 
the shed instead of being again put in the i 
crib. At this time sweet hay should be put | 
in their racks, and the mangers in the shed j 
provided with Swedish turnip.s. At three i 
or four months old, according to the supply I 
of milk, and the ready state of tlie grass to | 
receive them, the calves should be weaned i 
in the order of seniority, due regard | 
being paid to their individual strength, j 
When weaning is determined upon, the | 
supply of milk should not be withdrawn all | 
at once, but lessened daily, and given at | 
longer intervals. At the same time that 
the supply of milk is diminished, tlie calf 
should be enticed to take other food, such as 
new bundles of the most oloverly portions 
of hay, fresh turnips or carrots sliced, a lit- 
tle pounded oil cake, and pure water at will. 
A small sheltered paddock, near the stead- 
ing, is an excoUent place for weaning calves, 
beibre turning tliem out into a pasture field. 
When calves are reared for VeaU they are 
suckled three or four times a day for the 
first three or four days, (^nd then twice a 
day. They are placed in boarded boxes, 
four feet hmb, and just large enough Inside 
to admit of the calf turning. ITie calf is fed 
thus ibr about t«i weeks, when it will attaiu 
aai 


about 36lb8. per quai tei\ aud is then con- 
sidered prime veal. Calves are su^eot to 
many diseases. The nmel-Ul is a bleeding 
from the navel string ; and in this case, a 
ligature should be passed close round it, a 

E ledget of tow, well wetted with Friars’ 
alsam, be placed over it, and changed) 
every morn! ng and night. Sometimes when 
there has been previous bleeding, inflamma- 
tion suddenly appears about the navel 
between the third and tenth day. Fomen- 
tation should be applied, in order to disperse 
tlie tumour, and two or three doses of castor- 
oil given, made into an emHlsion by mixing 
it with egg. If when the inflammation 
abates, extreme weakness should ensue, 
gentian aud laudanum, with a small quan- 
tity of port wine, may be administered. For 
simple costivepess, the best remedy is the 
milk that comes ih>m the cow for the first 
lour days after calving. Ilut in confirmed 
cases, doses of warm water, containing a 
solution of two or three ounces of Epsom 
salts, should bo frequently administered. 
l/iarrhoea is a disease to which calves are 
peculiarly liable. They are most subject to 
it when put out to grass at too early an age. 
The first application of a remedy should bo 
a mild purgative, to remove. If possible, the 
irritation of the bowels ; this should be fol- 
lowed by anodynes, astringents, and alka- 
lies, with carminatives, the Withdrawal of 
every sort of green food, and the adminis- 
tration of flour or pea-meal gruel. The fol- 
lowing mixture is extremely serviceable in 
tliese cases, and it is one which may advan- 
tageously be k(‘pt always ready at hand 
Trepared chalk . . . loz. 

Winter’s Bark, powdered, loz. 
Laudanum .... ipz. 

Water 1 pint. 

Give two or three tablespoonfuls, according 
to the age and condition of the animal, twice 
or thrice a day. 

CAMBKIDGE DllINK.-This is merely 
a mixture of equal quantities of good ale 
and soda water; It is highly relreshing, 
aud of a very agreeable flavour. 

CAMBUIJJGE MILK PUNCH.-Totwo 
quarts of new milk add the thinly pared 
rind of a lemon, and linlf a pound of loaf 
sugar ; let it boil slowly, take out the lemon- 
peel, draw the liquor from the fire, and 
in quickly a couple of whisked eggs vi^ldcb 
have been mixed with half a pint of ebld 
milk and strained through a sieve; alter 
these are mixed the milk must not be 
suffered to boil. Add gradually a pint of 
rum, and a half pint of brandy; stir tl»e 
punch to a froth, and serve it immediately 
in warm glasses. 

New milk, 2 quarts ; lemon peel, 1 , 
eggs, 2; cold luilk, | pint; rum, i pint; 
branc^, i pint. 

CAHELIA. — A genus of ornamental 
reen- house shrub, most of them of a 
ardy nature, and requiring little more oaine 
during winter than protection from fro#t. 
The camelia is propagated by cutting^* 
layers, and seeds for stocks ; and with tbitie 
the other sorts are generally marked. And 
sornelfmes budded or grafted. The entltogi 
are formed of shoots of the 
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ceding gammer, which are taken off in 
August, out smoothly across at a joint or 
bud. two or three or the lower leaves only 
taken oil; and the cuttings then planted. 



and made firm with a small dibble. They 
are put into puns of sand and loam, sand 
and peat, or sand alone. The pans are kept 
in a pit or cold frame without being' covered 
with glasses, but shaded during powerful 
sunshine ; and in the following spring, such 
as are struck will begin to push, when they 
must be placed in a gentle heat In Sep- 
tember or October following the rooted 
plants will be fit to pot off; and in the 
second or third spring they may be need as 
stocks. AI though camel ias grow pretty well 
in the open air. yet they flourisii best in 
a house entirely devoted to them. Such a 
house should be rather lofty. The plants 
should be raised near to the glass by means 
of a stage, so contrived that it may be 
.lowered in proportion as the plants increase 
m height. The temperature of the house 
should be between litty and sixty degrees 
during tlie growing season; but when the 
ilower-buds are formed it may be lower, till 
the beginning of winter, when the buds 
begin to swell. To grow the camelia to a 
high degree of perfection, considerable care 
is requisite. The roots are apt to get matted 
in tlie pot, and, by the space they occupy, so 
to compress the ball of mould as alter a 
time to render it impervious to water. 
Bence tVequent attention should be paid, 
to see that the water poured on the pots 
penetrates all the earth, and that it does not 
escape by the sides of the pot, moistening 
only the web of fibres. For the same reason, 
examining the roots, shifting, reducing, and 
replanting them, is necessary at least once a 
year. When the plants are m flower and in 
a growing state ih^ require to be liberally 
watered. To form handsome plants, they 
should be troitted with single stems to rods, 
and pruned, so as to make them throw out- 
side branches fiw every part of the stem. 
In summer they piay be set qut of doors, in 
a sheltered but o|ian situatibu. or the glass 


roof may be taken off. The hardier sorts, 
as the double-red. blush peony-flowered, &c.. 
answer very well when planted in a bed or 
border of a conservatory, provided the root 
or entire superstructure can be removed in 
summer, to admit the lull influence of the 
temperature. Wliere this cannot be done, it is 
better grown in portable utensils, which 
admit of the roots being examined, and the 
plants being placed in the open air, or under 
shelter at pleasure. The single and double- 
red camelia will endure the open air when 
trained against a south wall. 

CAMERA LUCIDA. — An invention de- 
signed to facilitate the delineation of distant 
objects, by producing a reflected picture of 
them upon the paper, and also copying or 
reducing drawings. It consists of a solid 

E rismatic piece of glass, mounted upon a 
rass frame. Tlie prism has its angles so 
arranged that the rays from the obj^t are 
reflected upon the paper, and is covered 
at top by a metallic eyepiece, the hole in. 
which lies half over the edge of the prism, 
so as to afford a person looking through 
a view of the picture reflected through the 
glass, and a direct view of his pencil or 
tracing point. The operation of this instru- 
ment will be made more intelligible by the 
annexed figure. In this engraving r is the 





ray of light falling upon the quadrangular 
glass prism a; it is bent by two refleolions 
c and d, and thrown upwards where it may 
be received by the eye, to which it will 
appear described on the table or sheet of 
paper / placed to receive it. 'J'hc image 
may be magnified or lessened by placing 
a lens, so as cither to intercept the rays 
before they strike the prism, or before tliey 
reach the eye. An ingenious person will be 
enabled readily to set iip this instrument 
CAMERA OB8CURA. — An apparatus 
representing an artificial eye, in wtiich the 
images of external objects, received tiirongh 
a double convex glass, are exhibited dis- 
tinctly, and in their native colours, on a 
white ground, in the machine, in the focus of 
the glass. The simplest form of this in- 
strument consists of a darkened chamber, 
into which no light is permitted to enter, 
except by a small hole In the window 
shutter. A picture of the objects opposite 
the hole will tlien be seen on the wall, or 
a white screen placed so as to receive the 
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light ooming ftom the opening. A oonrex 
lens may be fixed in the hole of the shutter. 
Portable camera obscuras are constructed of 
various forms, hut the design of them all is 



to throw the images of external objects, as 
houses, trees, landscapes, &c., upon a plane 
or curved surface, for the purpose of draw* 
ing or amusement. The figure represents 
the revolving camera obscura. liie rays 
coming from the object a are received on 



a mirror 6, placed in a square box, and 
inclined to the horizon at an angle of 46'*, 
'rhls mirror, with the box, is capable of 
bdng turned round, so that the opening 
in the side of the box where the rays enter 
may face the object or objects to be de- 
lineated. The rays which I’all upon the 
mirror are reflected, and passing through 
the convex lens c, are conveyed to a focus, 
and form an image of the object a, which is 
seen through an opening in the sides of the 
chamber at d The surface on which tlie 
image is seen may be white paper, and thus 
by introducing the hand the figures may be 
traced with the pencil; but the picture is 
most distinctly seen when the image is 
formed on the back of a silverizcd mirror. 

CAMOIMUELE, Culture of.— There are 
two varieties of camomile— the common 
single and the double flowering. They require 
a poor dry soil, to check their redundant 
growth, and to economize their medicinal 
qtialities. Ihcy will grow in almost any 
situation, hut the more open the better. 
Ihey are generally propagated by parting 
the roots, and by offsets, which may be 
planted foom the close of February until the 
end of May; the earlier, however, it is per- 
formed the better. Camomile may be also 
raised from seed, the proper time for sowing 
being the early spring months. It is advis- 
abieto raise foesh plants by this method, 
after the lapse of several years, during which 
niue the old pMnt will have degenerated. 

wittered modmtdy^ if it & dry 
ii3S 


weather at the time of planting. If raised 
from seed they require no further attention 
than beinip: kept tree from weeds. When 
three or four inches high, they should be 
thinned out to 
about six inches 
apart; and thus 
remain until the 
fallowing spring, 
then to be again 
thinned and Anal- 
ly transplanted. A 
very small bed 
will supply the 
largest lamfly. In 
July the flowers 
are generally in 
perfection for ga- 
thering, the best 
indication being 
when the flowers 
are just opening. 

Particular care 
must be taken tu 
dry the flowers 
before they are 
stored, otherwise 
they will not keep. 

If seed be required, 
some of the first 
opening flowers 
should be left un- 
gathered and suf- 
fered to ripen till 
September, when 
the plant may be 
cut, and the seed 
dried, and nibbed out. 

CAMOMILE, Properties and Uses or. 
—Camomile flowers, cither iVesh or dried, are 
deservedly classed among the most usefol, 
safe, and generally employed domestic re- 
medies. Incse flowers possess a foagrant 
and grateful odour, and a warm bitter taste. 
They abound with a pungent aromatic oil, 
and act botli as a tonic bitter, and a safe 
emetic; externally they are also employed 
as a mild discutient and emollient. The forms 
in which the flowers are used, are, in powder, 
either alone or combined with other bitiers 
and aromatics in infusion, decoction, extnu^ 
and oil. 1'liu infusion is made by macerating 
half an ounce of the flowers, for half an hour 
in a pint of boiling water ; this is what is 
usually denominated camomile tea : it may 
be taken alone, or in combination, in doses 
of a wineglassftil twice or thrice a-day. In 
cases of indirection, hysteria, anU,nerrous debility. 
This, too, is the best form in which it can be 
employed as an emetic, a cupful being taken 
every few minutes until it operates. When 
used as a tonic, and with a view of prom^g 
digestion, the same quantity of bruised gin- 
ger as of flowers, may be added to the bal- 
ing water and left to infose for an hour. The 
decoction wed for fomentations and enemati fs 
made by boiling an ounce of the floweriMii 
water for fifteen or twenty minntes. Tse 
flowers have the faculty of retaining hwlor 
a long time, they are therefore aandvihly 
adapted for outward application to nartslfhht 
require soothing by the agency of warmth 
The readiest mode of applyhif the 
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for thift purpose is to have two flannel bags 
of the required 8i»e» in whieb the flowers are 
to be put. and heated either hy having boil- 
ing water poured over them and suflrercd to 
remain covered for a few minutes, or by 
being held before the fire The reason for 
having tm hag$^ is, that one niay be heated 
ready for application immediately the other 
is removed. The oil of camomile possesses 
the odour of the flower with a pungent taste, 
and its virtues we stimulant and antispas- 
modia It is used alone in doses of from five 
to eight drops on a lump of sugar, in colics 
and cramps of the stomach, and as a correc- 
tive of purgative pills. In all cases of inter- 
nal use, the single flowers are to be preferred 
to the double flowers. When applied as fo- 
mentation both are equally efficacious. 

CAMPANULA.— A species of herbaceous 
plants, perennial, biennial, and annual. Many 
of the hardy perennials arc dwarf plants, 
producing a prOihsion of flowers, more con- 
spicuous than the leaves; which renders 
them particularly adapted for rock work, or 
growing in pots.— See Bell-Floweb, Can- 
TErnsnav Bell; Ac. 

CAHFHINB.— The name given in com- 
mwee to rectified oil of turpentine when 
sold for burning in lamps, in order to disguise 
inflammable character of the liquid. The 
term camphine is applied by chemists to a 
hypothetical substance, which is supposed to 
exist In the artificial camphor prepared by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on oil of tur- 
pentine. 


jewellers* wool, or scraped lint, it gives aX* 
most instant re/ief to toothachi, 

CAMPHORATED LINIMEKT- 
Dissolve half an ounce of camphor in two 
ounces of olive oil. Um, as a stimulant, sooth- 
ing application, in glandular enlargements, 
and rheumatic pains. 

CAMPHORATED OINTMENT. 
—Mix half an oimce of powdered camphor 
with one ounce of lard, l/se, for stimulating 
and accelerating indolent tumours. 

CAMPHORATED TOOTH- POWDER.- 
Prepared chalk, one pound ; camphor, two 
drachms. The camphor must be finely pow- 
dered by moistening it with a little spirit of 
wine, and then intimately mixed with tlie 

^CAMPHOR BALLS, To Prevent 
Chaps.— M elt three drachms of spermaceti, 
lour drachms of white wax, with one ounce 
of almond oil, and stir in three drachms ot 
camphor (previously powdered by moisten- 
ing it with a little spirits of wine) ; pour 
small quantities into gallipots, so as to turn 
out in the form of cakes. 

CAMP PUDDINGS.— Put into a sauce- 
pan half a pound of butter, two tablespoon- 
l uls ol brown sugar, a quarter of a lemon peel, 
and a pint of water , when just on the point 
of boiUnL^ take it off, and stir in half a pound 
of wdl-aried flour, taking care that it does 
not become lumpy; when cold, mi.v in six 
well-beaten eggs; pour this mixture into 
small cups and bake in a quick oven. A 
.sauce made of wine, sugar, and butter, may 
be served with them. 


CAMPHOR.— A concrete, volatile, and | 
highly odorous substance, obtained by dis- 
tillation from the Laums Cnmphora, or cam- 

S hor laurel, which is a native of China and 
apan. It is also found iu several other 
members of the vegetable kingdom, and 
exists in a greater or less quantity in the 
roots, Branches, and leaves of many plants, 
IMuiicnlarly in the essential oils, as the oils 
of marjoram, sage, and lavender. What is 
called crude or rottgh camphor is in small gray 
pieces and crystals, it is purified by sublima- 
tion, and is found in commerce in circular 
cakes, weighing about slbs. each. Camphor 
is of use to put with clothes for the purpose 
of keeping away tooths, &c., lor its vapour, 
when diffused through the air, is poisonous 
to insects. 

Camphor wed medicinally acts as a sedative, 
narcotic, and anodyne. It is not a very re- 
liable stimulant, as its effect is transitory. 
In moderate doses it acts as a diaphoretic 
and antispasmodic, inoreSsing the beat of 
the body, allaying irritation and spasm. It 
is usdd externally as a liniment when dissolved 
in o|i« alcohol, or acetic acid, being employed 
to i4lay rheumatic pains ; it is also useful as 
an enmrooation in sprains, bruises, and 
chlllflslns^ and when combined with opium, 
it ntay^K^e advantageously employed in flatUr 
lent culte and severe diarrhoea, being rubbed 
over the stomach. When reduced to a fine 
powder, by the addition of a little spirit of 
wlneand frictlonv it is very useftil as a local 
sHtmdmt to itMmi edccro. When dissolved 
in oil of turpeUHiie, and a few drops are 
placed in a hoBd# tooth and covered with 


Butter, ilb. ; sugar, 2 tablespoonlhls ; 
lemon peel, i of 1 ; water, l pint; flour ilb.; 
egf?8, 6. 

CAMP STOOL.— A kind of chair or stool 
chiefly designed for out of door use, and so 
contrived as to occupy a limited space and 
to be easily portable. These articles are 
made to fold up in a variety of convenient 
forms : one of the latest improvements 
is the double - action camp stool, whicli 



has the peculiar advantage of folding into 
half its compass (fig. 2) without injury to its 
strength, easily carried in a small travel- 
ling-bag, and giving no increase to luggage. 
. CAiaKY.-TUf. well-faiown owe® 
IS never found in this country except in a 
state of confinement, and it ore^s readily 
in a cage. The best canaries are of a bright 
yellow, with a lew jet-black spots. BSng 
originally from a warm climate, they 
tender, and must be kept in rooms of m 


cage should be hung in the open air, or ai 

m 
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in the ekunshine. If the apartment is 
(kept too hot they will moult at an improper 
aeason, and this must be avoided. Only one 
isnalo should be allowed in a cag^e. Females 
lor breeding are the better for having a large 
oage. as it affoi'ds them space for exercise. 
As cleanliness is the most effectual preven- 
'tative of many diseases to which this bird 
is sutoecty the bottom of the cage should be 
constructed to draw out, and should be 
• cleansed and strewed with sand, at least 
once a week. The water in the cage must 
be changed once or even twice a day. The 
best food for the canary is German paste. 
•^^Orushed hempseed may be given occa- 
sionally, but not too often. When the paste 
is given to them it should be made fVesh 
every other day. When this is not con- 
venient, a substitute may be found by taking 
tile crumbs of stale white bread, and after 
drying it in an oven, pounding it in a mor- 
^tar. The powder formed in this manner 
will keep good for several months, and a 
teaspoonful may be given every day to each 
bird, with as much cold or lukewarm milk 
as will form it into a stiff paste. In sum- 
mer, green food may be given occasionally, 
such as lettuce-leaves, turnip- tops, ground- 
sel, and watercress. Cake and other inap- 
propriate delicacies which persons are in the 
dmblt of giving to canaries, arc very inju- 
rious ; a bird in full song may be at once 
rendered mute by partaking of improper 
food of this sort. The breeding of canaries 
•requires additional accommodation. For 
,thi8 purpose a large cage, must be provided, 
and the pair of birds put into it about the 
middle of April. The female ordinarily lays 
six eggs, one everyday. Each egg should 
be t^en away as laid, and an ivory one 
•substituted ; and when the laying is finished, 
.all the six original eggs may be replaced. 
'Hie period of incubation is thirteen days. 
When the young arc hatched, finely minced 
egg and bread should be placed near the 
feeding- trough, to enable the parents to 
-carry suitable food to their young. Canaries 
will mate with siskins, linnets, several of 
the finches, and other allied birds, pro- 
ducing, in many instances, highly-esteemed 
mules. The diseases to which canaries are 
most liable are the surfeit and the yellow 
scab. When a bird has the surfeit, if the 
feathers of the lower part of the body are 
blown aside, the body will be found to be 
swollen, and covered with little red vems. 
Tlie best remedy is to mix oatfiieal with the 
food for two or three days, and put a little 
saffron in the water. If the feathers on the 
head fall off, and any wateiy eruptions 
should appear, the head should be washed 
-every day with spring water, in which a 
little salt has been dissolved, wiping the 
head afterwards quite dry, and anointing 
the skin with palm oil. The bird should be 
kept warm, and a little ground rice may be 
given to it boiled in milk with stick* 
li<(Uor!ce. Ihe yelUm sca6 which attacks the 
hw and eyes of the canary, may be cured 
by anointing the part with fresh butter or 
laH. Canaries often sicken a great deal 
'When they are moulting; at that season 
sthey Bhonla be kept warm, the edge being 
g35 


set in the sun when it. shines powerftiUy, 
and the cage being shielded from cold winds. 
The food should be nourishing, such as 
Naples biscuits, bread, and the yolks of 
iiard- boiled eggs chopped small. Canaries 
may be taught to sit upon the hand or the 
shoulder, and to fiy about the room. The 
mode of teaching requires great patience: 
At ; first the cage door is left open when 
there is no one in the room, and a little hemp 
seed scattered on the table, the water being 
left in the cage. The bird will hop out ana 
take the hemp seed, and then return to the 
edge to drink. The next day the same pro- 
cess is repeated with the owner of the bird 
in the room. The day following the master 
or mistress of the bird may bo seated at the 
table i and, finally, the hemp seed may be 
laid upon the lap, and if the person is kept 
perfectly motionless, the bird will, In all 
probability, venture thus far. The same 
operation repeated for a few days will ren- 
der the bird less timid, until at length be 
will perch upon any part of the body, even 
when in motion. Canaries may be also 
brought to fetch and cany, and to whistle 
tunes ; the latter is taught by playing the 
tunes over repeatedly on a bird-organ or 
fiute. They will also imitate the singing of 
the nightingale and other birds, if kept in 
the same room. Canaries may also be 
taught to sing at night by keeping the cages 
covered all day, but in this case the advan- 
tage gained is scarcely warranted by the 
punishment inllicted. 

CANCER. — The parts most ft’cquently 
attacked by this disease are the glands, 
breast, skin, tongue, eye, Ups, nose, and the 
tonsils. Of all these, the breast of females 
and the lower lip in men, are the parts 
where the disease occurs most often. It is 
a disease purely of middle and advanced 
life, seldom occurring under 26 years of age, 
frequently from 30 to 40, and most fre- 
quently between 60 and 60. , Age has a re- 
markable effect In determining the career of 
cancer, tor the younger the patient is the 
more rapid is its progress ; and a cancer in 
youth will often prove fktal in a few weeks, 
while in old age it will remain in a semi- 
passive state for many years. 

A cancerous tumour is distinguished firom 
any other kind of tumour by its hardness 
and extreme apathy, neither enlarging nor 
diminishing under treatment as other dis- 
eased actions would do; and when situated 
in the breast, iVom the obstruction it 
causes to the absorbents, Induces extreme 
emaciation, attended with cough and the 
usual symptoms of an impaired nutrition. 

Treatment.-~-'So disease has given rise to so 
many theories and schemes of treatment; 
and no drug has yet been discovered that 
can more than effect a temporary relief 
frompain^in this truly formidable disease, 
for wnich there has been discover&X but 
one, and not .always permanent cure, and 
thai is, excision by the knife. Smaller uiua* 
cers, such as those of the lip and nos& buy 
possibly be cured by means of poM^l 
caustics, though the pain that such 
tions produce is much greater than timt by 
by the operation of catting out,^ 
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CANDIED FKUIT.- Fruit boiled in 
syrup and then dried. When finished 
in the syrup, put a layer of fhiit into a new 
sieve, nnd dip it suddenly into hot water, to 
take oiT the syrup that hangs about it ; then 
put It on a napkin before the fire to drain, 
and do some more in the sieve. Have ready 
siited double>Tefined sugar, which strew over 
the fruit on all sides till quite white. Set it 
in a single layer on sieves in a lightly warm 
oven, and turn it two or three times. It 
must not be allowed to cool till dry. 

CANDIED PEEL.~Take out the pulps 
of lemons or oranges, soak the rinds six 
days in salt and water, and afterwards boil 
them till tender in spring water. Drain them 
on a sieve, make a thin syrup of loaf sugar 
and water, and boil the peels in it till the 
syrup begins to candy about them. Then 
take them out, grate fine sugar over them, 
drain them on a sieve, and dry them before 
the fire. 

CANDLE LAMP, An improvement upon 
the ordinary lamp and candlestick. The 
candle is contained in 
a hollow stem with 
a spiral spring, which 
keeps it always at the 
same height; and the 
wick is elevated or de- 
pressed by means of a 
rack and pinion at the 
bottom, moved by a nut. 

By bringing the wick 
down enough the light 
can be extinguished. 

With candles of four or 
two to the pound, more 
light is given than by 
the same weight of can- 
dles in the common way. 

The smoke is also de- 
stroyed by the form of 
the glass cylinder put 
ovenheflame; by means 
of the contraction of* the 
glass at the lower part 
the air is made to act 
upon the flame, and 
cause the combustion 
of what would otherwise 
escape as smoke. 

CANDLES— From their portability and 
other oualities, supply a convenient and 
economical mode ol obtaining artificial light 
fbr domestic purposes. They are made from 
various substances, wax, spermaceti, tallow, 
stearine, Ac. Candles Improve by keeping 
a few months. Those made in winter are 
the best. The most eoonomioal, as well as 
the most convenient plan, is to purchase 
thexn by the box, keeping them always in a 
cool dry place. If wax candles become dis- 
colour^ or soiled, they may be restored by 
rubbifig them over with a clean flannel 
slightly dipped in spirit of wine. Candles 
are sbmetimes difiloolt to light. They will 
igiite , instantly, if, when preparing them 
fbr^the evening, the tops are dipped in 
spirit of wine Just before they are wanted. 
Light them alwisys with a match, and do 
not hold them to the fire, as that will cause 



the tops to melt and drip. Always hold the 
match to the side of the wick, and not over 
the top. If the candles are too small for 
the candlesticks wrap a piece of white paper 
ronnd the lower end, not allowing the paper 
to appear above the socket. Cut the wicks 
nearly close before lighting; for if the wick 
is too long. It will be very difSicult to ignite^ 
besides vmioh it will cause the candle ter 
gutter. Glass receivers for the droppings 
of candles are convenient and ornamental. 
The pieces of candle that are left each even- 
ing should be placed in a tin box kept for 
that purpose, and used i’or chamber lights. 

CANDLESTICKS.— Of these there are 
a great variety of forms, according to the 
several uses lor which they are required. 
An inconvenience often attends the candle- 
sticks in common use, owing to the same 
socket not fitting any sized candle, and the- 
consequence is that the candle must be made 
to fit by a troublesome and unsightly opera- 
tion, which becomes more inconvenient 
when the candle bums down close to the 
socket, causing the paper to take fire, an(t 
the candle to be wasted. To remedy thiSv 
candlesticks are constructed with a cylin- 
drical plate of metal within, fitted with a* 
spring that gives way beneath the pressure 
of the candle, and keeps it fast without any 
papering. An improvement in the ordinary 
candlestick is 
shown in tlie 
engraving, the 
part in which 
the candle has < 
been burnt is 
made to sepa- 
rate from the 
other portion of the candlestick, so that it 
can be more easily washed and cleaned^ 
without injury; the soldered parts of the 
candlestick, as usually made, oeing apt to 
Iwsen when immersed in hot water, or 
placed before the fire. 

CANDLESTICKS, to Clean.— Before 
commencing this operation, lay a sheet of 
brown paper upon the place where the can- 
dlesticks are cleaned, that the grease may 
not soil it. Scrape all the grease off the can- 
ajesticks on to the brown paper with a piece 
ot firewood, and add the scrapings to the 
kitchen-stuff. Then set all the candlcsticke 
upside down, in one of the deepest candle- 
sticks, at a little distance from the fire, so 
that the grease may melt and drain into 
one ; the candlesticks should then be wiped 
perfectly clean with a soft rag kept for the 
purpose. Polish with a little dry rotten- 
stone or whiting put on a leather. 

this flower 

should be sown in a rich light soil in autumn 
where toey are to remain, and be kept rather 
they should 

be r^atedly thinned out and watered with- 
liquid manure, taking care not to let the 
liquor touch the plants. When the plants- 
those of the common 
“ efeM inehes apart 
eve^ way; the rocket candytuft should* 
^ apart ; thus treated, 

the flowers will be very large and fine. 
When it is not thought advisatdt to follow 
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these directions* the seeds may bo sown 
‘Very thin either in autumn or early in 
•eprinj?, alone* or mixed with mignonette; 
in both cases they will have a pretty ap- 
ipeamnee in the dower borders. 

CANE SEATS, TO Clean.— Wash the 
underneath part with hot wat er and a sponge 
until the cane be well soaked; add soap 

very dirty. Set them out in the open afr 

^cStERBURY bell. — A beautiful 
iftower with large drooping bells, particu- 
larly adapted for broad borders aim shrub- 
beries. The soil changes the colour of the 
flowers. Xn rich ground they are a deep 
nnd beautiflil blue, in poor soils, they will 
^become reddish white or very pale blue. It 
is promoted by seed and by parting the 
root. The seed should be sown in spring, 
and covered with a hand-glass: transplant 
ithe seedlings into a nursery bed to remain 
till the following spring; then plant out. 
Cut ofif the flowers as they decay, and others 
will arise; weaker, necessarily, but con- 
tinuing later in flower. 

CANTHARTDES.— A species of fly em- 
jployed in medical practice, the effects of 
which are stimulant, diuretic, and blistering. 
It is sometimes used internally, but is 
><hiefly applied as an external application 
in the form of blisters ; it is also calculated 
'to produce tlie growth of the hair. The 
extreme caution required in administering 
this agent renders it unlit for a domestic 
medicine. 

CAOUTCHOUC. — A vegetable gum, 
which, when flrst taken from the tree in 
a. liquid state, resembles in appearance and 
•consistence buttermilk or cream; in this 
estate it will keep for two or three months if 
not exposed to the air ; at the end of which 
time it coagulates and becomes thick and 
■solid. Though warmth softens solid caou- 
tchouc a little, and heat causes it to melt, 
yet after being rendered liquid in this man- 
ner it does not return to its former condi- 
tion, but remains always clammy. It may 
be dissolved, however, by boiling in spirits 
of turpentine, and putting in small pieces 
.till it forms a solution. If half the quantity 
of drying linseed oil be added, and both 
boiled together for half an hour, a varnish 
will be made, impenetrable to water. By i 
.means of this substance the varnish for 
balloons is made. Caoutchouc tubes for 
various purposes are now made, which com- ' 
bine perfect flexibility with impermeability 
io air. It is also converted into stoppers | 
for decanters and bottles. 

CAPER. —A trailing shrub, producing a 
berry used for culinary purposes. It may 
''be raised either from seed, cuttings, or pieces 
of the root Propagation by cuttings is the 
preferable mode ; they should be a foot long 
>and planted in autumn. The autumn fol- 
lowing, they will be flt to remove to a general 
•jalantation. 

CAPER SAUCE.-Stir into a third of a 
^^nt of good melted butter, four dessert- 
poonfuls of capers, one spoonful minced, 
and the remainder divided in half; add a 
little of the vinegar in which they are pre- 
eerved and dish the sauce as soon it boils. 
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Keep it stirred after the berries are added. 
Nasturtiums may be substituted for capers* 
and prepared in the same manner. 

CAPER SAUCE, for Pish.— T o half a 
pint of rich melted butter add six table- 
spopnihls of strong veal gravy or Jelly, a 
tablespoonfhl of essence of anchovies, a 
dessertspoonful of chili vinegar, three table- 
spoonfuls of capers, and a wincglassibl of 
mushroom ketchup. 

Melted butter, f pint ; veal gravy or 
jelly, 6 tablespoonfhls ; essence of anchovies, 
1 tablespoonml ; chili vinegar, l dessert- 
spoonful; capers, 3 tablespoonfuls; mush- 
room ketchup, 1 wineglasslul. 

CAPERS, TO Preserve.— Put them as 
they are gathered into a jar with strong 
vinegar and salt, and repeat, this dally until 
all are gathered, leaving two inches ofvine- 
gar over the capers, then tie the jar down 
with a skin ; and if the capers are kept in a 
cool place, and a little fresh strong vinegar 
added from time to time they wiU remain 
good for four or five years. 

CAPERS, Uses and Properties of,— 
Capers are chiefly brought to England from 
It^y and the Mediterranean. They are 
principally used iu sauces, and sometimes in 
medicine, having aperient properties. They • 
provoke the appetite and fortify the stomach. 
They agree well with persons of a cold, 
phlegmatic temperament. If used immode- 
rately, they heat and rarify the fluids too 
much. 

CAPIAS— Is the name of the writ under 
the author!^ of which, the sheriff of a coun- 
ty, by bis omcer, arrests or takes in execu- 
tion the person of a debtor, and keeps him at 
the debtors’ prison for the county in which 
he is arrested until he has given bail or 
made deposit with him, or paid the debt, 
or by other lawlUl means shall be discharged 
from his custody. This is the highest exe- 
cution which can be bad against a defen- 
dant, and no other can be afterwards Irnd 
against his lands or goods, unless he die in 
custody. 

CAPILLAIRE.— Take fourteen pounds of 
good moist sugar, three of coarse sugar, and 
six eggs beaten well in with the sheila, boil 
them together in three quarts of water and 
skim it carefully. Then .add a quarter of a 
pint of orange-nower water, strain it off and 
put it into bottles. When cold, mix a 
spoonlbl or two of this syrup with any liquor 
that requires sweetening and flavouiing. 

CAPITAL LETTERS.-The proper wse 
of capital letters is as follows l. The first 
word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 2. The flrst word 
after a period, and, if the two sentences are 
totally independent, after a note of interro- 
gation or exclamation. 3. The appellations 
of the Deity; as, God, Jehovah, Almighty, 
Supreme Being, Lord, Providence, Messiah, 
Holy Spirit. 4. Proper names of persons, 
places, streets, mountains, nvers, snips ; as 
G^rge, York, Cheapside, the Alps, the 
Thames, the Leviathan. 6. Adjective^ de- 
rived from the proper names of plaw,; *» 
Grecian, Roman, English, French, ipfan. 
'6. The first word of a quotation intwwiie^ 
after a colon, or when it is in a direct mmi 
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as, “Always vemeniber this ancient maxim : 
‘Knew thyseltV ** The first %vord of an ex- 
ample may also very properly berin with a 
capital. 7. Every substantive ana principal 
word In the titles of l>oc»k8 ; as, riillp’s 
History of Progress; the Usellil Grammar. 
A The first word in every line of ppetry. 
». The pronoun I and the interjection O are 
always written in capitals. Other words, 
l^ides the preceding, may be distinguished 
by oapitats, wlien tney are remarkably eni- 
pnatto, or the principal subject of the com- 
position. 

CAPON KOASTED.— After having pro- 
perly cleaned and trussed a capon, cover it 
with slices of fat bacon, envelope the whole 
fn writing paper, and roast before a clear 
fire; baste lirst with a little butter, and 
afterwards with Its own gravy; when done, 
sorv’e with the gravy. 

CAI»ON WITH HICE.-Havlng drawn 
and trussed it, cover it with slices of bacon, 
and put it into a stewpan with half a pound 
of noe, an onion stuck with cloves, a bay 
leaf, a bunch of sweet herbs, and some good 
gravy stock; Jet it cook gently over a 
slow Are ; serve it on a dish with the rice 
around the capon. See Chicken, Fowl, 
&c. 

CAPSICUM, Cultuhe of.— Of this plant 
there are three species, flic Guinea pepper, 
cherry pepper, and bell pepper; they are all 
raised irom seed, the produce of two pods 
being a sufficient quantity of any one 
variety for an ordlnar}' supply. Sow 
all the amual sorts at the end of March, or 
beginning or middle of April, in a moderate 
hotbed under a frame. Cover the seed a 
quarter of an inch deep. Whentlie plants 
are two or three inches in growtli, prick 
some into a new slender hotbed, to forward 
them for final transplantijig ; or in dctault 
of this, prick tliem into a bed of natural 
earth, at the beginning of May, if fine, 
settled, warm, weather; delenil them at 
night, and In cold vicissitudes with a frame 
or awning of mats. Give water lightly at 
planting, and occasionally afterwards in 
moderate supplies, to assist their fresh root- 
ing and subsequent growth. At the begin- 
ning of June, when the weather becomes 
settled, transplant them into the open gar- 
den, in beds of light, rich earth, from 12 to 
18 inches apart, giv^g .water. They will 
then advance fteal;f, flower in July or 
Au^ist, and produce an abundance of pods 
unKl tile end of September. To mve Vie seed 
one or two of the largest pods should be left 
to ripen in autumn, and after being gathered 
iiuug up in a dry place : not. taking out the I 
seea till w«nted fur sowing in spring. I 

CAPSICCMS to pickle, -P lace the 
oapeieuins in a jar, boil a dessertspoonful of 
s^t in a quart of vinegar, and pour it while 
hot upon the peppers ; when cold place a 

f date the jar, and tie over it bladder or 
eatheife Tlie pickle will be fit for use in a 
fow weiii^ 

CAFTAINS’ BISCUITS. — To seven 
pounds of fine Horn* add half a pound of 
butter and a quart of milk ; mix them to^ 
aether well with the liands till they make a 
hard, even, tough dough, cut it into pieces and 


roll it out into a paste about half an inchr 
thick, taking care that there is no dry flour 
on the board, as that would make them 
spotty; mould them into proper shapes ana 
.sizes, and dock them on both sides, or if on 
one side only, let the boles penetrater 
through. Bake in a quick oven for ten or 
twelve minutes. When they are of a light 
brown colour take them out. Put them in 
the drying stove tillcrisp. The drying stove 
shoula be somewhat open for the steam to 
escape, or they will become soft. 

CARAGKEN MOSS.-An Irish mosa^ 
frequently i^rescribed as a food by the medi- 
cal faculty in pulmonaiy and some other 
diseases. Carageen moss possesses the 
advantage of being nutritious and at 
the same time soothing, and by thus* 
strengthening the stomach, without over- 
taxing its powers, the patient is afforded » 
better chance of struggling with disease. 
The mode of preparing this food is exceed- 
ingly simple. If it be intended as a beverage,., 
j two ounces of it are to be well washed in- 
cold water, and to be put over a slow fire in 
two quarts of cold water, to simmer until 
reduced to half the quantity ; it is then toho' 
strained. A large brealcfast cupful oT 
this should be taken every morning on rising^. 
from bed, without sugar or milk, unless 
the stomach of the patient can digest milk 
readily, in which case as much as one-thirdf 
of boiled milk may be used ; if it be found un- 
palatable without sugar, a very small quan- 
tity may be used ; but it is preferable on the* 
score of health to dispense with sugar 
altogether. In cases of ind^estiun, 
where the stoinnch at its first meal would 
bo over excited by tea or cofiec, and 
chocolafe would bo too heavy, a cup of 
this decoction is exceedingly beneficial, and 
the more so as thercgular breakfast may be 
taken two or three hours afterwards without 
injury. A cup of the same beverage may be 
taken with advantage at night by dyspeptic 
patients, witli the addition of a small portion 
of sherry or brandy, and as much sugar ns 
will render it agreeable ; but in pulmonary 
complaints it is advisable to make the moss 
almost an exclusive food, and for that pur- 
pose the preparation of it may bo varied. 
It should be boiled down to one- third of the 
quantity of water into which it is put, and 
made into a jelly precisely in the same way 
as calf’s foot jelly, with the addition of wine, 
sugar, and spice, as agreeable. Of this a 
portion may be taken at intervals during the 
day. 

CAKAMEL SUGAR.— Sugar when boiled 
undergoes certain changes according to the* 
degree of boiling. I'he last stage is called 
caramel, and is chiefly employed in making 
confectionery. In boiling sugar the caram^ 
degree may be ascertained thus Take out 
a little on the end of a piece of wood and dip- 
i it suddenly into very cold water, if the sugar 
snaps with a loud noise, and is of a bright 
! yellow colour, it is done. The pan should 
I then be immediately taken off the fire, and 
! the bottom of it placed in a vessel of cold 
water, lest the heat which is in it continue 
so long as to make It darker than it ought tP 
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CARAWAY SEED BISCUITS.-X 0 two 
pounds of flour, add two ounces of butter 
rubbed in, half a pound of su^ar, one ounce 
of caraway seeds, half an ounce of ground 
Coriander seed^ half a teaspoonful of car> 
bonate of soda, and a tablespoonful of arrow* 
root ; mix the whole well together and make 
a stiff paste with warm milk, cut into thin 
cakes, and prick over with a fork; bake 
slowly. 

Flour, 2lbs. ; butter, 2ozs. ; caraway 
seeds, luz. ; coriander seed, io/. ; carbonate 
of soda, i teaspoonful ; arrowroot, l table- 
spoonful. 

CARAWAY SEED CAKE.-Mix half a 

S ound of siited sugar with two pounds of 
our in a large bowl or pan. Make a hole in 
the centre, and pour into it lialf a pint of 
lukewarm milk, and two tablespoonfuls of 
yeast. Draw a little of the surrounding flour 
Into this, and, throwing a cloth over the 
vessel, set it in a warm place Ibr an hour or 
two. Then add half a pound of melted butter, 
an ounce of caraway seed, a teaspoonful of 
aMspicc, ginger, and nutmeg, witli milk suf- 
iicient to render the whole of a proper con- 
sistency. ]VIix it thoroughly, butter and 

a er a tin, and pour it in. Let it stand for 
an hour at the mouth of the oven to 
rise ; then bake it. 

l^r Sugar, Jib.; flour, 2lbs.; milk, J pint; 
yeast, 2 tablespoonfuls; butter melted, Jib.; 
caraway seed, loz.; allspice, ginger, nutmeg, 
1 teaspoonful mix^ ; milk, suillcient. 

CARAWAY SEEDS are the fruit Oi ‘'n 
umbelliferous plant. They are a good ca, • 
minativej may be given whole, or in the form 
of distilled water, a wiucglassful at a time, or 
may be added to other medicines, such as 
senna. 

CARBON.— -Tliis term is used in chemistry 
to signify the pure combustible base of the 
varieties of charcoal and otlier carbonaceous 
matters ; the diamond is pure carbon in a 
crystalline form. Carbon is an elementary 
substance, which combines with oxygen in 
two proportions, forming carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide. 

CARBONIC ACID.— When carbon is ig- 
nited in oxygen gas, the oxygen disappears, 
and the product is a gas equally colourless, 
but of very different qualities ; this is car- 
bonic acid. The proportions of its component 
parts are, carbon 28, oxygen 72 . Its specific 
gravity is much greater than atmospheric 
air, and it is unfit for respiration. It is this 
gas which is so peculiarly noxious to human 
me, it is generated by charcoal or wood burnt 
in ill-ventilated rooms, is extracted in pro- 
fusion from fermented vegetable juices, and 
is likewise given off in large <iuan titles by 
the burning of limestone. This gas is also 
produced during the respiration of animals, 
in medical practice carbonic acid is given in 
the form of effervescing drinks. Some mine- 
ral waters contain it naturally ; soda water, 
and other similar fluids, are mechanically 
impregnated with the gas. In roost cases, 
the action of carbonic acid, given in this way, 
has a beneflolal effect upon the stomach. 

CARBUNCLE, is a hard, circumscribed 
tumour of an inflammatory character, oom- 
xnencing in the cellular, tissue and extending 
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to the skin, and named, firom the intense 
burning pain tliat attends its progress, A 
carbuncle in general appearance resembles a 
boil, but differs from it lu not having a core, 
and terminating in a gangrenous slough, in- 
stead of as in the other, by suppuration. 

In whatever part of the body a carbuncle 
is Ibrmed, it is first indicated by great red- 
ness and violent pain, excessive itching, and a 
burning heat. 

Carbuncles are mere frequent in advanced 
life than in the young; and are gene- 
rally indications of a low, putrescent or 
typhoid state of the system ;. and not untVe- 
quently the result of it. The extent of a 
carbuncle is as various as the part of tha 
body in which it appears; it varies firom 
the size of a walnut, to the dimensions of a 
plate; the jparts of the body most subject to 
their attack are the neck, shoulder, arm-pit 
and hip. 

Tlie local remedies, from first 
to last, arc warm emollient poultices ; which 
are to be applied directly the tumour shows 
itself, and continued every three or four 
hours, till the licaling process is fairly esta- 
blished. As soon as the swelling becomes 
conical, the top is to be freely opened. The 
best poultice to use Is either bread and water 
or linseed meal. To meet the constitutional 
disturbance, a mild alterative pill of equal 
parts of extract of colocynth and henbane, 
should be given every second day, and when 
the febrile action is considerable, two table- 
spoonfuls of the following mixture every 4 or 
6 hour.s. 

Camphor water . . . « ounces. 

Nitrate of potass . . 15 grains. 

Tartar emetic .... 3 grains. 

Syrup of safl'rou . . . 2 drachms. 

In addition, when there is much pain and 
wmnt of sleep, add i drachm of laudanum 
to the mixture; or give the patient 25 drops 
at bed time, while needed. When the abscess 
has been opened it will be necessary to ad- 
minister tonics, with a liberal diet and wine. 
For this purpose the following mixture is to 
be taken in doses of two tablespooufui$ three 
times a day. 

Quassia .... J a drachm. 
Cardamom seeds . 2 drachms— brqised. 

Boiling water . . I pint. 

Infuse for six honrA strain, and add diluted 
nitric acid, 1 drachm. 

If the debility is excessive it will he Ad- 
visable to give stimulants. In which case the 
following niixtttre is to be employed. Take 


of 

Camphor water .... 3 ounces. 

Compound tincture of 
bark, ditto cinnamon, 
of each J ounce. 

Spirits of sal volatile, 
ditto sulphuric ether, 
of each 1 drachm, 


Give a tablespoonfhl every hour, fnereaamg 
the interval, as the strength of the patiimt 
rallies ; at the same time continue thw wine, 
and if required, brandy. 

CARDAMOMS.— Small brown seedji^f an 
aromatic grateflil taste and tmell. ora 
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brou^t Urom the East Indies* and are ear> fortune, and an ebullition of temper at bad 
minirtive and stomachic. They are chiefly fortune are equally vulgar and offensive, 
emploved to communicate warmth to other Husbands and wives should never appear 
medicines. anxious to become partners at the caixt 

CARDOOK.— A hardy perennial plant, table; for although no private signals and 
resembling the artichoke, but much taller; inuendoes may be intended or suspected, 
itprOduces flowers like those of the artichoke stillitisbut reasonable to suppose that they 
in August and September. Though a peren- are better acquainted with eacli other’s play 
nial, » tl'equently dies in the winter, and than any casual partners could possibly be, 
therefore requires to be raised from seed and therefore an unfair advantage is esta- 
almost every year; two ounces of seed are blished. In all disputes and diflerences of 
suffldent for a bed four feet by eight, llie opinion persons should avoid being noisy 
best soil is a light deep one, not too rich, and imperative ; it is always easy to express 
The chief sowings are made in spring, Ibr a one’s self with firmness, and yet calmly, 
small early crop in the last fortnight in without any detriment to the cause espoused. 
March ; and for the main crop In the first or Money lost at cards should be paid imrae* 
second week of April ; for a fate full crop in diately, and as quietly and unostentatiously 
the end of June. To sow for transplanting, as possible. Persons should not be eager to 
choose a bed of light common earth mode- continue playing against the general wish, 
rately thin, and rake in the seed evenly, even tliough they may have lost ; the hope 
\^en the plants have risen, thin them to of retrieving ill-fortune may be delusive, and 
three or four inches distance, and when they it is certainly more agreeable to all parties 
have been raised about eight weeks trans- for the loser to submit with a good grace, 
plant them ; allotting an open compartment All antics, grimaces, or covert words, which 
of well-dug ground. Plant them either in arc supposed to convey some special intelli- 
levcl ground or in drills, at four feet and a gence to a partner or adversary, are tricks 
half distance. Give water at planting and that no lady or gentleman will condescend 
occasionally until they take root. In their to be guilty of. In dealing cards, the head ^ 
advmicingvrowth, hoe and loosen the ground and body should not be thrown into a 
about the plants, cutting down all the weeds, variety of violent contortions, the only 
■V^en the crops are to remain, sow in small motion necessary may be confined to thfl • 
hollow patches, two or three seeds in each arms and hands. While the cards arebdng 
patch. When tlie plants have advanced in dealt they should not be touched, such an 
large growth in August, September, and interruption frequently causing a mis-deal. 
October, proceed to land them up for blanch- If a person has the misfortune to be asso- 
Ing. First tie the leaves of each plant to- ciated with a bad player as a partner, such 
gether with hay or straw bands, then digging bad player should not be contlnflally up- 
and breaking the ground, earth up round braided for his want of skill, but quietly 
each plant, afoot or more high. As the stems reminded of any error committed, so that it 
rise higher, tie and earth them up according- may be avoided for the future. These and 
ly, giving them a final earthing in October, many other rules of conduct which good 
They may then be dug up as wanted through- taste and common sense will dictate, are 
out the winter. calculated to render card-playing an elegant 

OARDOONS, To Dress.— The chief use and agreeable recreation, 
of cardoons is for stewing, and for soups CARDS OF ADDRESS.— With persons 
and salads in autumn ana winter. Some- who mix in respectable society, cards of ad- 
times, however, they are fried and buttered dress are an absolute necessity. When one 
as follows : cut them about two inches long, person calls upon another to whom he is 
string and tie them in bundles like aspara- wholly or partially unknown, the card of 
gus, and cut them into dice ; boil like peas ; address is at once the medium of introduo- 
add butter, pepper and salt, and serve hot. tion. If a person makes a call upon another 
Or, string them and cut them an inch long, who is from home or engaged, the leaving a 
and stew them in port wine, suflScient to card is the best method of notifying the fact, 
cover them, until tender ; season with pep- In the higher walks of society card- leaving 
per and salt, and thicken with floured but- forms a regular portion of the day’s occupa- 
ter; iiour into a dish, add the juice of an tions; the hours are usually from l to 6 in 
orange, and scrape Cheshire cheese all over London, and from 12 to 4 in the country, 
it ; then brown in the oven, and serve hot. The object of these visits is to make known 
CARD-PLAYING, Etiquette of.— the arrival of persons in the particular 
When card-playing is proposed in private locality, and to remind each otner, as it 
circles no one should refuse to take a haud. were, of their existence. When a person is 
if requested, unless the objection is founded about quitting his or her place of residence, 
upon principle. When ladies are about to it is usual to pay a i'arewell visit to friends 
pl&y they should be allowed to name the and acquaintance; and if the lady of the 
stoke to he played for. It Is customary for house is absent, a caid is left with P.>P. C. 
a gentleman to offer to deal or shuflle the (pour prendre cong£) written in the comer, 
ci^s R)r a lady, or to perform any other When the lady making a call is married to 
incidental office that invmves trouble. One a gentleman so engaged as to preclude his 
player should not endeavour to look over calling with her, it is considered sufficient if 
another’s hand, nor should he jealously she leave bis card at the house for the master 
guard his cards as though he suspected his of it. In leaving cards upon a married 
adversary. Money should be won and lost couple, it is usual ibr the lady to leave only 
with equanimity ; exubersnee of jov at good one card, and Ibr a gentleman tp leave two. 
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When there are daughters introduced into 
Booiety« or Ihmale friends staying in the 
house, a card may be left for each of them. 
If tliey are personally known to the caller, 
or the end of that one designed for the mis- 
tress of the house may be turned up. A card 
is generally left on the day after a party, or 
within a day or two ot that time. The 
turning up one corner of a card is usually 
understood to mean that the owner left it 
tiersonally. Independently of the etiquette 
In connection with cards of address, it 
should be borne in mind that many emer- 
.gencies may arise when they may be needed 
as vouchers to a certain extent of respecta- 
aility. Every person removed above the 
lower ranks is supposed to have his card 
about him, failing which, any representation 
made would be regarded with a certain 
amount of suspicion and distrust. 

CARMINATIVES.— Medicines that allay 
flatulency and spasmodic pains. See Ani- 
seed, Caraway, Card axioms. Cassia, 
Cinnamon, Ginger, Pei'per, &c. 

CARMINE.— A colouring substance, and 
the only one that can impart a life-like rud- 
diness to the portrait, or the bloom of nature 
*4 to the artificial flower. The preparations of 
carmine are various ; the French, which is 
as effective as any, is as follows Cochineal, 
one pound boiled for fifteen minutes in three 
gallons of water; one ounce of cream of 
tartar (in powder) is then added, the boiling 
further continued for ten minutes, an ounce 
and a half of alum thrown in, and another 
boil of two minutes given ; the heat is then 
withdrawn, and in five or six minutes more 
the clean portion is decanted into porcelain 
vessels, which are set aside until the carmine 
falls down. 

CARNATION.-Of this plant there are 
three varieties ; the Flake, which is striped 
with broad bands of two colours ; the 
Bizarre, striped wuth three colours ; and the 
ihcotee, bordered with a narrow margin, 
and dotted with small spots. Carnations 
should be grown in a rich loam, mixed with 
sand, or peat, and moderately manured. 
They grow best in pots, in whicii tlie earth 
should be pressed as firmly as possible. 
The plants raised from layers should be 
separated from the parent in August, and 
potted by threes in a five-inch pot. The pots 
should be well drained, and the plants fre- 
quently watered until the middle of Ootober, 
when the watering should be gradually de- 
creased. The layers, when first potted, may 
be kf^t in the open air, shading them from 
the sun for the first few days, and protecting 
(them with hand-glasses at night if frost or 
biting winds are apprehended. In the mid- 
dle of November remove the plants to a 
greenhouse or shed, and keep them entirely 
•n the shade and protected from the frost. 
Let them remain here till March or April, 
according to the season ; and after exposing 
them for a few days to the open air, re-pot 
them. In May they may be either planted 
out in beds, or removed to larger ppts for 
flowering, wlfich they will do in June and 
July. When the buds have formed, water 
the plants well morning and evening. The 
principal points of beauty in a caimation are, 


that the stem should be strong and erect, 
the calyx well and regularly opened, the 
flower round, with the petals unlmrmly dis- 
posed, and the stripes broadest at the margin 
of each petal. As the calyx of the carnation 
is apt to burst on one side before it opens on 
the other, thus spoiling the shape of the 
flower, many cultivators gently divide the 
sepals with a pin as soon as the buds are 
fully swelled ; others slip a round piece of 
cardboard, with a hole in the centre, over 
the bud while it is yet quite small, and 
thrust it up over the calyx, so as to force it 
open first at the top. This piece of paste- 
board is kept on after the expansion of the 
fiower, and serves to retain the petals in 
their proper position. June and July are 
the months lor making layers. For this 
purpose the outer, strongest, and lowest 
shoots of the plant should be pref erred ; and 
each shoot be cut about half through, in a 
slanting direction, at a joint. Make a furrow 
in the ground an inch or two deep, and bury 
the cut stem in it, fasten it down with a 
piece of hooked twig so as to completely 
cover the wounded part, the end of the layer 
standing upright an inch or two out of the 
earth. VV^ater the layer moderately, and 
keep it shaded. 

CARP is of three kinds, the river carp, the 
pond carp, and the crucian or Ifrussian 
carp as it is sometimes called; the first- 
named is the most prized by epicures, and 
m this country grows to the weigh of from 



six to eight or nine pounds ; the second 
obtains liic larger growth of twelve or even 
i'ourteen pounds; but in Holland, Germany, 
and otlua* parts of the world, they will even 
attain to the weight of thirty or forty 
pounds ; the crucian or Prussian carp, also 
found in jionds, rarely if ever attains one 
pound in weight. The carp is of a golden, 
yellowish olive’ colour, with large scales, a 
single but wide dorsal fin, a small mouth 
without teeth, but (like the chub and barbel) 
with a bony apparatus in the throat per- 
forming some of t heir functions. The haunts 
of the river carp are, in the winter months, 
the broadest, and most quiet parts of the 
river ; but in summer they lie in deep holes, 
nooks, and reaches, near some scour, and 
under roots of trees, hollow banks, amongst 
or near beds of weeds, flags, &c. Carp de- 
posit their spawn in May, In shallow retired 
water amongst weeds. There is, however, 
some difference of opinion as to the breeding 
time of the carp. Tlie best months for 
fishing for carp are February, March, and 
April, when the weather is fine and open, 
and again in July, August, and September; 
although in the latter month, if the weather 
becomes sharp and cold, the angler wU) 
obtain but little success. 
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Tlic tackle euttable for for carp is 

the same as that used for bream fishing, 
except that the running-line and the gut 
should be somewhat ttuer, and the gut 
stained as near to tlie colour of the water 
to be dshod in as possible; the hook should 
be, for worms, Ko. 7 or 8, and for paste, 
No. 9, witli a short shank. The baits for 
caip are— malt, wheat, pastes, greaves, bul- 
locK*s pith, gentles, caddis, wasp grubs, lob 
and red worms. (See JiAiiv) The ground 
baits are the same as the baits. 

Izaak Walton writes, “The carp bites 
either, at worms or at paste ; and of worms 
I think the bluish, marsh, or meadow worm 
is best ; but possiblv another worm not too 
big, may do as well, and so may a green 
gentle ; and as for pastes there are almost as 
many sorts as there are medicines for the 
toothaclie, but doubtless sweet pastes are 
beat ; I mean pastes made with honey or with 
sugar, which, that you may the better 
beguile this crafty fish, should be thrown in 
the pond or place in which you fish for him, 
some hours, or longer, before you undertake 
your trial of skill witli the angle rod ; and 
doubtless, if it be thrown into the water a 
day or two before, at several times, and in 
small pellets, you are the likelier to obtain 
your desired sport. Or in a large pond, to 
draw' them to a certain place, either gniics 
or blood mixed with cow dung or with bian, 
or any garbage, as chickens’ guts, or the 
like (worms would be much better) ; and 
then some of your small sweet pellets with 
which you propose to angle, and these small 
pellets being a few of them also thrown in 
as you are augli ng, will be the better.” 

\r, Wright, in Fishers and Fishing, ad- 
vises the use of honey paste, and says, 
“To make this paste, your hands must be 
verjr clean, and well rinsed from soap; dip 
a piece of whenten bread that is a day old 
into clean water for a moment, then press, 
and squeeze, aud work it up into a stiff paste 
with honey; ascertain the depth of the spot 
wdicre you propo.^e to angle the day before, 
aud make a mark so that you may know 
wiiether the water have risen or fallen ; 
ground-bait the place with bread made into 
H paste, mixed W'itli a little barley meal and 
a small quantity of honey, the uiglit or even 
two nights before you angle; your hook 
must be short in the shank, and the hook 
sliouJd be hidden by the paste; the W'holc 
bait should be about the size of a marrow- 
fat pea. When fishing throw in, one at a 
time, very quietly, little pellets of plain 
paste, about the size of peas.” See also 
Jtaifep*s Instructor aud Bphenia'a's Walton and 
Cotton. 

CAifeP BEOILKD, with Caper Sauce. 
•—Scale a large carp, crimp it, and put it in a 
dish with chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and 
oil; wben it ims lain in this for about an 
hour, broil it over a brisk fire ; serve it up 
covered with caper sauce. 

CAKF FltlEO — Divide a carp by the 
back, flour It, aud fry it quickly in good lard 
or oil. 

CARP SOUSED.~Put the carp into a 
fish kettle, and pour over It boiling vinegar 
Buificieut to cover it; let the fish boil for an 


hour or more, according to the size; thm 
serve upon a dish covered with a cloth auct 
garnished with parsley, without any of tlie 
fiquid. Carp dressed in this way is generally 
eaten cold. 

CARP STEWED.-Scale and clean the^ 
fish with, exceeding care, lay it into a stew- ^ 
pan, and cover it with cold broth of beef or 
veal. Add one small onion stuck with » 
few cloves, a buncii of savoury herbs, three- 
or four slices of carrot, aud a little salt;, 
stew the carp as gently as possible for nearly 
an hour. Have ready some good brown, 
gravy, mixed with two glassfuls of port 
wine, add a squeeze of lemon juice; disU 
the carp very care! ully, pour the sauce over, 
and serve it immediately. 

CARPETS, Choice of.— Carpets are of 
various kinds, both as regards fabric and 
manufacture. Brussels carpets are composed 
of a warp and woof of strong linen thread, 
Avith worsted threads interwoven. When 
well made they are very durable. They, 
how'ever, vary much in (juality; the best 
quality ought to w'eigh 1^1 b. per yard, but 
latterly they seldom exceed lilb. per yard. 
WUton carpets are those liaving a long pilo 
resembling plush or velvet, aud they have 4 
the advantage of being executed in very 
elegant designs. Axminster carpets have 
warp and shoot of strong linen with nume- 
rous small tufts of differently coloured 
worsted introduced. Kidderminster carj^t» 
ore composed of two w'oollen webs which 
intersect each other in such a manner as to 
produce definite figures. They are made In 
various qualities ranging from is. Gd. to 
38. 6d. per yard. Butch carpet is a very strong 
and cheap material. It is a yard wklc, about 
38. per yard, all wool, and superior to Kid- 
derminster. Venetian carpets are of the sim- 

{ >lest kind, and low in price ; they are chlef- 
y used for bedroom.s and staircases. Jn 
choostntf a carpet, quality is not the onJy point 
to be studied, particular regard should be 
paid to the suitability of the carpet for the 
room where it is to be placed, and also to 
the harmony of contrast which should bo 
established between it and the hangings 
and furiiitunj of the npurtment. For a 
carpet to produce the best possible effect, 
it is not enough that it be made in the best 
manner, that the pattern is excellent, and 
the distribution of the colours leave nothing 
to be desired ; it is also requisite that the 
size should be jiroportionate to the nature 
of the ornaments, and that the colours of 
the carpet are in keeping with those of the 
objects most conspicuous in the apartment. 
Thus, the colours of the carpet should neither 
be so brilliant as to destroy the effect of 
those of the paper and the curtains, nor the 
contrary. A very brilliant colour, such as 
crimson, in the carpet may be associated 
with drab or other subdued colour in the 
curtains and paper ; but at the same time, a 
portion of the brilliant colour should be 
introduced into both, as bordering or orna- 
ment Thus a room, with a bri;^t blue or 
crimson carpet may have white, yellow, or 
drab curtains and paper ; but blue or orim- - 
son bordering or ornaments should he in- 
troduced in tliem to harmonbta thewiiola 
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It would be bad taste, in the case of the 
blue carpet, to have green curtains or paper, 
or with the crimson to have scarlet, because 
these colours do not accord. A green carpet 
may have black, red, or white curtains with 
green borders and ornaments. A yellow 
carpet may have black curtains and a dark 
gray paper, with yellow borders and orna- 
ments. These and other contrasts depend 
upon the simplest rules of art, and the eye 
soon informs the sense of that which otfends 
and pleases. In addition to these considera- 
tions, the following general suggestions will 
be found worth attending to in selecting a 
carpet. Light coloured carpets are more 
serviceable than dark ones, because, in wear- 
ing, the gradual disappearance of the tlyes 
from the threads is less discernible. Bright 
coloured carpets are most suitable for spa- 
cious apartments, because the amount of 
space covered tends to soften and harmo- 
nize tints, which in a small room would be 
■ too glaring. The brightest colours of a 
carpet should always be in the centre, so 
that the gradual softening off towards the 
borders of the tints may afford a better 
ground for the furniture. A sombre coloured 
carpet, such as one of green and black, is 
best suited for a room very full of furnirure; 
for the combination mentioned controls the 
brilliancy of the furniture, and gives solidity 
and tone to the whole. Carpets of brilliant 
liues are best adapted for furniture made of 
yellow woods, such as maple, satin wood, or 
light oak, whilst for mahogany furniture, 
sombre coloured carpets are most suitable ; 
a harmony of contrast being thus esta- 
blished in both instances. For drawing- 
rooms the best kind of carpet, generally 
speaking, is one of an elegant pattern and 
with a preponderance of light colours. For 
diningrooms and parlours a somewhat mas- 
sive pattern and rich warm tint are to be 
preferred. For bedrooms the siraijlor the 
design the better, wdiile at the same time, 
the colours should be clieerlul without being 
obtrusive. 

(JAltFETS, Laying Down of.— The most 
complete way of fitting a carpet to a room is 
to adjust it to all the recesses and angles ; but 
this is the most expensive method and also 
entails waste. When economy is an object, 
the carpet may be square or oblong accord- 
ing to tue shap« of the room, but not fitted 
Into the recesses ; these must be covered in 
the best manner possible by luruiture, oil- | 
cloth, baize, drugget, &c. ; or if left bare, 
painted in oil. A still more economical j 
mode consists in having a border only of 
carpet round the room, with the miadlc 
part covered with a suitable drugget, which 
will look as though there was a large carpet 
underneath which the drugget covered. In 
bedrooms especially, this has the advmitage 
of allowing the carpets to be easily taken up, 
to be shaKeu and cleaned. Carpets, also, 
that are not fitted to rooms, can have the 
wrong side uppermost for a time, to save 
the other side, wdiich cannot w ell be done 
when the carpet is fitted in; tliey may 
Jlkewise be reversed in their position* so as 
to equalize their wear. Thus a smiarc carpet 
may imve its i^sition changed &g\\i times, 
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and an oblong one four times ; whereas at 
fitted carpet cannot be altered in its positiou 
except the apartment have no recesses, 
which i.s very seldom the case. When it 
is decided upon having a carpet fitted to 
a room, an upholsterer’s services should be 
engaged in preference to an iiiexperienccct 
person, ns there are few unconnected with 
the trade who can laydown a carpet without 
wasting the material, or causing it to fit 
loosely and unevenly. 

CAKPETS, PBE8F.EVATION OF.— In this, 
much depends upon the manner in which 
they are kept clean ; if the dust is suffered 
to accumulate for too groat a length of time, 
they require to be beaten with extra force, 
which has the effect of breaking the threads. 
It is important to the preservation of car- 
pets that the boards are well laid ; if there 
exist large crevices between them, the por- 
tion of the carpet that covers the crevices- 
w’ill be worn out in a disproportionately 
short space of time, and tlie whole of the 
carpet thus spoilt. Where this defect in the 
boards exists, and in fact in all cases, sheets^ 
of very thick brown paper should be pasted 
over the lloor previously to laying down the 
carpet, which will be found an excellent 
preservative. As soon as a carpet begins 
to wear, its positiou should be altered, so 
that all parts may wear alike. It will also 
be found better both on the score of cleanli- 
ness and economy to liave a strip of drugget 
or crumb-cloth to cover any portion ot the 
carpet where there is the greatest tmilic, 
such as from the door to the fireplace. 
Scouring carpets, except in extreme oases, 
is not to be recommended, as the process is 
liable to injure their texture. Generally 
speaking, it will be sufficient to beat theiu 
Iierfectly free from dust, and to sweep them 
afterwards with a carpet- broom as they lie 
upon the grass. In the meantime the floor 
should be thoroughly scrubbed and dried, 
or where it is covered with paper as pre- 
viously recommended, the surface should 
be carefully cleaned with a damp flannel, 
and rubbed with a dry cloth. Jf, however, 
the carpet be very much soiled, take a pail- 
ful of clean cold water, and put into it three 
gills of ox-gall. Have ready another pail 
containing clean cold water only. Hub wltii 
a soil scrubbing brush some of the ox-gall 
water on the carpet until a lather is pro- 
duced. When a conveniently sized portion 
is done, w'asli the lather off tvith a linen 
cloth dipped in the clean water. Let thiA 
water be changed frequently. When all the 
lather has disappeared, rub the part with 
a clean dry clotxi. When the whole is fin - 
i.shcd, dry the carpet at an open window. 
This moae of cleaning will not only remove 
stains and dirt, but will also refreshen the 
colours. Kidderminster carpets will sc$rc!e- 
ly bear the above treatment without being 
rendered so solt os speedily to become dirty 
again. This may, in some measure, be pre- 
vented by brusnlng the carpet over With 
a hot weak solution of size in water, to 
which a little alum has been added. of 

grease in carpeting should be covered with 
curd soap dissolved in boiling water, and 
rubbed with a brush until the stains are 
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removed* and the parts washed with warm 
water. The addition of a little gall to the 
floap renders it more efficacious. To revive 
the eoiour of Turkey carpet beat it w'cll with 
a stick till all the dust is out, then with the 
juice of lemon or sorrel take out any spots 
of Ink there may be. Wash the carpet in 
cold water, and afterwards shake it well. 
When it is perfectly dry, rub it all over with 
the crumb of a hot wheaten loaf ; and if the 
weather be very fine, let the carpet remain 
in the open air for a night or two. To beat a 
mrpet properly, hang it upon a stout line, 
ana let three or four persons, each having a 
fkliable stick, beat it with moderate force 
on the vsrang side: the sticks used should 
have cloth tied at the ends in a knot, in 
order to prevent the carpet from being torn, 
or the seams split by the sharp end of the 
etick. When thoroughly beaten on the 
wrong side, the carpet should be turned and 
beaten on the right side. 

CAItRIAGE, Buying and Hiring.— 
The most satisi'actory mode of obtaining 
a carriage is to have it built to order, as 
then it may be made to suit exactly the con> 
venience and taste of those who require it 
But it is very common i’or carriage-builders 
to let carriages upon a lease ior a term of 
years, generally four or five, stiijulating to 
keep it in repair all the time, accidents 
excepted : the hirer has thus the same ad- 
vantage as with a ready furnished house. 
When the term expires the carriage reverts 
to the builder. A third method is to pur- 
chase a carriage ready built ; in this manner 
one may generally be procured at a cheaper 
rate; but great judgment is necessary in 
the purchase. Carriages may likewise be 
hired for various limited periods, as by the 
hour, day, week, mouth, or year. 

CAKlilAGE, PllKSERVATlON OF.— Thc 
coach-house should have a boarded floor, 
laid hollow for the circulation of air beneath, 
and be extremely dry and well ventilated. 
It should not adjoin the stables, as the gases 
disengaged by the dungheaps, cesspools, or 
drains, have a very injurious effect upon the 
paint and varnish of the carriage. 'J’he car- 
riage should not be exposed either to a too 
damp, or too dry situation, as from these 
causes the woodwork is liable to shrink or 
a vrell. The wheels require to be frequently 
wetted to prevent shrinking, particularly in 
summer. The plated and brass work should 
be rubbed every day to prevent their tar- 
nishing. The leathern parts that are not 
japanned or blacked, require frequent oiling 
to preserve their tenacity. The cloths ana 
linings of the inside should be kept free 
from damp, and protected from the sun; 
but above all, it is necessary, hy frequent 
brushings and beatings, to keep away the 
moths. After the carriage has been out, it 
should be carefhlly washed and dried; 
cleaned, if possible, before the dirt hardens 
on, and well sluiced with plenty of water, to 
prevent any sand remaining that might 
Horatdi the varnish in rubbing. Stains on 
the varnish may bo removed by rubbing 
with a piece of baize or leather dipped in 
sweet oil; drying the place off with flour; 
or if the stains resist this, a little rotten- 


stone or tripoli may be mixed with the oil. 
Battling is a sure si^ that something has 
come loose and requires to be tightened ; a 
piece of leather pr^erly adjusted will some- 
times stop this. The shrill creaking noise 
that carriages often make, may be silenced 
by the application of a little oil. 

CABEL^GES FOB INVALIDS.-Tliese 
arc made on a variety of principles, to adapt 
themselves to particular complaints and 
deformities. The carriage shown in the en- 
graving Is calculated for Invalids generally? 



ivho can take the air in a recumbent posi- 
tion only. This carriage may be made to 
partake of the character of a bed or couch, 
and being drawn by the hand, the invalid is 
subjected to as little motion as is possible. 
See Bath CiiAin, Invalid Chair, &c. 

CABBIaGE WABMEB.— a vessel made 
of tin, with an aperture in one corner fitting 
with a screwy into which the hot water is 
X)Oured. The carriage warmer is placed at 



the bottom of the carriage in i'ront in such g 
position that the feet may rest upon it com- 
fortably, and an agreeable warmth is thus 
imparted. The heat will be retained for three 
or four hours, and in long journeys a fresh 
supply of hot water may be easily obtained 
from nouses on the road. 

CABBIEB.— A common carrier is one 
who undertakes for hire to transport from 
place to place thc goods of such as choose 
to employ him. A railway company is a 
common carrier. He is bound to carry the 
goods of all persons offering to pay his hire, 
to take proper care of them in their passage, 
and to make a safe and right delivery or 
them. He is answerable for every loss or 
damage happening to them while in his cus- 
tody, no matter by what cause occasioned, 
unless it were by thc act of God, such as a 
tempest In other cases, even his entire 
faultlessness does not excuse him, thus he 
is liable for damage done by accidental fire 
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or by a robbery; his liability continues up to all weeds exterminated, and nothing more 
the time of the goods being delivered. No than this will be required until they attuiik 
common carrier by land lor hire, is liable for their final growth. 

tiie loss of, or injury to, gold or silver, pre- CABROT JAM.— Boil some carrots till 
cious stones, jewellery, watches, clocks, quite tender, and rub them througli a sieve, 
time -pieces, trinkets, bills, bank-notes. To one pound of the pulp add three quartern 
orders, notes or securities for payment of of a pound of loaf sugar; boil it to a jam. 
money, stamps, maps, writings, title deeds, and when nearly cold, add the juice and the 
paintings, engravings, pictures, gold or silver grated rinds of two lemons, and half a tea- 
plate, or plated articles, glass, china, silks, spoonful of essence of cloves, 
manufactured or unmanufactured, wrought Carrot pulp, lib. ; sugar, 5lb. ; lemons^ 

up or not wrought up with other materials, 2 ; essence of cloves, of l teaspoonful. 
furs or lace, contained in any parcel, when CARROT MARMALADE.— After having, 

the value exceeds the sum of £10, unless well washed and scraped some carrots, ^ut 
nt the time of the delivery at the booking- them into pieces of about two inches in. 
ofTlce, the value and nature of the article length ; put them into a pan with as much « 
shall have been declared, and the increased water only, as will prevent the bottom of the ^ 
charges for insurance paid or agreed to be pan from burning Its contents. Cover them 
paid ; and persons sending such parcels, are close, and let them stew over a moderate 
bound by a notice to that effect being afhxed fire until they are quite tender; then ma8h< 
in the booking-office. Carriers must give them thoroughly, and pass them through a 
a receipt for such a parcel, if required, hair sieve; prepare and clarify a syrup, 
acknowledging the same to have been in- using, for every pound of pulp, a pound of 
8n>'cd, and such receipt is not liable to any sifted sugar and half u pint of water ; clari- 
stamp duty. Parties entitled to damages fyit ana boil it up until it ndlieres to the- 
for parcels lost or damaged, may recover spoon ; put in the pulp, boil it up until If? 
the extra charge for insurance. A carrier is forms a litting marmalade ; then put it into 
not concluded as to tlie value of any parcel pots. 

by the value declared ; the person to whom CARROT MASTTED. — .Boil till quite 
the goods are sent is the proper person to tender some fine, highly flavoured carrots, 
sue the carrier in case of loss or damage. press the water from them, and rubthenr 
CARROT, CULTUUE OF.— Of this vege- through a fine hair sieve; put them into a. 
table there are many varieties ; but the a clean saucepan or stewpan, and dry them 
two mo.st commonly cultivated, are the thoroughly over a gentle fire ; then for a 
early horn and the long orange. Select apiece dish of moderate size, mix well with them< 
of ground of a dry, deep, sandy soil, pre- two or three ounces of good butter, cut into 
viously prepared and enriched by trenching, small bits, keeping them well stirred. Add* 
till October, the surest indication of fitness a seasoning of salt and cayenne, and serve 
being when the leaves become yellow, and themvery not, garnislied or not at pleasure, 
are diminished. For this operation choose with small sippets of fried bread, 
a dry day, cut off the tops as they are drawn, CARROT PiJDDlNO.— Pound in a mor- 
and let them be exposed to the sun and wind tar the red part of two large carrots after 
previously to being stowed away. To pro- they have been boiled ; add a slice of grated 
vent the attacks of insects and worms, to bread, two ounces of melted butter, two 
W'hich carrots are subject, the best remedy ounces of sugar, a tablespoonful of marma- 
Is a liberal supply of chalk, lime, or lime- lade, half a teaspoonful oi' grated nutmeg, 
ashes, spread on the land and dug in pre- and four well beaten eggs, mix all well 
viously to, or at the time of sowing and together ; bake it iii a dish lined with pull 
manuring in the preceding autumn. The paste. 

S ound being ready about the middle of i||f*Carrot8, 2 (red parts of) ; bread grated, 
arch, mark it out in drills one foot ^art 1 slice ; butter melted 2 ozs. ; sugar, 2 ozs. ; 
and one inch deep. Take an ounce of the marmalade, l tablespoonful; nutmeg, lialT 
early horn kindL and as the seeds adhere of i teaspoonful ; eggs, 4. 
very much together, mix them with more CARROT RAGOUT. — Cut carrots into 
than two-thirds of their bulk of dry sand, pieces two inches long, and boil them in 
and separate them by rubbing through the water for twenty minutes. Take them out. 
hands ; then sow the seed and sand equally drain them in a sieve, and put them into a 
together through the drills. The quantity stewpan with some good gravy, a little 
mentioned will sow about a perch of fifteen white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
feet square ; cover in the drills, and rake seasoning of salt and pepper. Tluckeii the 
the whole earth over smoothly. This ope- sauce if necessaiy, and serve, 
ration should be performed when thesurfiice CARROT SOUP.— Put some beef bones 
te dry. For a late or winter crop, use the into a saucepan, with four quarts of the 
long orange kind, sowing about the middle liquor in which beef or mutton has been 
»f April ; this sort requires deeper ground boiled ; add two large onions, a turnip, and 
than the former. As soon as they appear a seasoning of pepper and salt ; boil the 
above ground, the hoe must be applied and whole for three hours. Have ready the red 
all weeds removed. Should they appear in part of six large carrots scraped and sliced, 
bunches, thin them with the Mud when strain the soup on them, and stew them till 
sttfilciently large to take hold of, and repeat soft enough topulp through a hair sieve or 
this process until they stand at from two to coarse cloth. Pulp in a mortar half a pounds 
five inches apart As they advance in of cold roast beef or beefsteak, add fill to thr 
growth the hoe must be used vigorously, soup, and serve it very hot 
24ft 
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CARROT STEW.— Scrape and wash the 
carrots, and after blanching them, cut them 
«n slices. 31 ako a sauce with a slice of but> 
ter, some salt, pepper, and shred parslev ; 
3noisten with milk, and thicken with the 
yolks of three or four eggs. Let tliem stew 
A short time, and serve with the sauce. 
A thw slices of bacon may be added and 
served with it. 

CARROTS BOILED.-Scrape. wash, and 
dean them ; if large, cut them into two or 
four pieces, set them over the lire in boiling 
water with some salt in it, and boil them lor 
two or three hours. Very young carrots 
will only require one hour. 

CARROTS, Preservation of.— To pre- 
serve carrots during the winter they should 
be taken from the ground a short time pre- 
viously to the frost setting in. Put them 
in a dry, cojivenient place under cover, and 
lay them in a long ridge shape. Have ready 
some sand or line coal ashes ; commence by 
placing the carrots about two and a half 
feet wide at the bottom, with a layer of 
a^and and ashes alternately until about 
three feet high, placing them m sucli a man- 
ner that the ridge shall come naiTow at the 
top ; then cover the whole a few inches thick 
with sand or ashes. 

CARROTS, Uses and Properties or.— 
This vegetable contains a large amount of 
nutriment, but is not easily digested by 
weak stomachs, and for this reason they 
should always be young, and boiled till quite 
tender. Carrots contain a considerable por- 
tion of sacoliarine matter, and an empyreu- 
matlc oil, which invests them with auti-scor- 
butlo properties. For culinary purposes they 
lire employed in a variety of forms, but chiefly 
to mix with soups, stews, &c.,and they are al- 
most universally eaten with boiled beef. Car- 
Pots form an excellent food for horsew. and act 
as a remedy for shortness of wind. They also 
(possess a healing property when applied to 
sores and wounds in the form of a poul- 
tice. 

CART.— Vehicles of this class are con- 
atruoted upon various principles suitable to 
the uses to which they are put. Carts 
are used for agricultural purposes more than 
any other, and they possess distinctive 
features according to the branch of agricul- 
tural operations they are employed in. One 
of the most recent improvements in this di- 



rection is a corn and hay cart, which is ot 
fiimple construction, but possessing complete 
-efhciency and reiparkablc safety from iipset- 
i»ing. It also possesses the advantage of 
-easy conversion into an open dray -cart for 
oarrying timber or other heavy loads. No 
-cart that is usedon r^ads should be without 


springs;. they lessen the draught, and, by 
preventing jolting and shaking, add to the 
durabiJity of the vehicle. 

CARTILAGE.— Tlie ends of the bones at 
the joints are capped by a smooth white 
substance, somewMt softer than themselves, 
upon which they move and turn ; this is car- 
tilage. It consists of coagulated albumen 
with a very little gelatine, and therefore is 
not soluble in boiling water, except by long- 
continued boiling under pressure. In very 
young animals the bones consist almost en- 
tirely of cartilage; as age advances, the 
bones become harder and more brittle, hav- 
ing more albumen and earthy matter, and 
loss of gelatine. In some fishes, as in the 
skate, the bones are entirely cartilaginous. 

CARVING.— One of the most important 
acquisitions in the routine of daily liie, is to 
know how to carve well. Every person who 
mixes with society at all, is likely to be 
called upon at any moment to perform this 
office ; to refuse to undertake it savours of ill- 
nature and selfishness ; and to perform it in 
an awkward and bungling manner, Is painfbl 
and unpleasant for lookers-on and exceed- 
ingly humiliating to the operator. Tlie best 
method of becoming an adept in carving 
neatly, and expeditiously, is to dine at hotels 
and taverns, where there is a table d'hote or 
ordinary, and daily assist in cutting up the 
dishes prepared for the public dinner. 
Carving is not to be considered alone as an 
accomplishment to be displayed at the tables 
of others ; it is in fact a very requisite branch 
of domestic management, and highly im- 
portant in an economical point of view ; for 
It is notorious that a joint of meat ill carved 
will not serve nearly so many persons as it 
would if it were properly carved. But this 
art does not solely consist of cutting up^ it 
requires a certain amount of tact and judg- 
ment to cut fairly, and to observe an eqiu- 
table distribution of dainties so as to give 
general satisfaction. In the first place, 
whatever is to be carved should be set in a 
dish sufficiently large for turning it if neces- 
sary ; but the disli itself should not be moved 
from its position, whicli should be so close 
before the carver as only to leave room lor 
the plates. The carving knife should be light, 
sharp, well-tempered, and of a size propor- 
tioned to the joint, strength being less re- 
quired than address in the manner of using 
it. The carver must carefully avoid all 
clumsiness of attitude and deportment; 
squaring the elbows, tucking up the coat- 
sleeves, dropping the knife and fork, splash- 
ing the gravy, and overturning glasses, are 
evidences of awkwardness and ungracefbl- 
ness on the part of the carver. To carve 
standing is considered vulgar, and to obviate 
this the seat of tlie carver should be raised to 
the requisite height. In carving, the eye must 
be employed as well as the hand ; there is an 
art in discovering when a person’s plate 
needs replenishing, without appearing to be 
too solicitous, ana there is also tact and de- 
licacy in recommending some particular 
dainty, which you have reason to think wll! 
be acceptable.— See Beef, Duck, Foin», 
Goose, Mutton, Fork, Turkey, VeaJl 

&C. 
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CASCAKILLA.— The h8W*k of croton cteu- 
theria^ or the seaside balsam^ a tree growing 
in the Bahamas and Jamaica. It is an aro- 
matic bitter, stomachic, and tonic. Dose^ 
ten to thirty grains in the Ibrm of powder, 
jnfusion, or tincture ; in diarrhcca, dysen- 
tery, dyspepsia, low fever, &c. 

OASEiNE.— A chemical element distin- 
guished from fibrine and albumen by its not 
coagulating^ either spontaneously or by heat, 
and by forming a skin when its solution is 
evaporated, i t is found in vegetables, 
chiefly in seeds, and in largest proportion in 
leguminous seeds. In the animal kingdom 
it Is chiefly found dissolved in milk, and it 
is also present in some vegetable juices. It 
is that principle in milk which is coagulated 
by an acid, and whicli forms cheese. Cheese 
made from skim -milk, and well pressed, is 
nearly pure caseine. 

CASH AND CKEDIT. — The considera- 
tion of these two modes of payment must 
be understood liere to apply chiefly to 
domestic and personal expenditure. Every 
person, be he married or single, be his wants 
few or many, is compelled to expend money 
for the purchase of the comforts and neces- 
saries of life. In procuring these, the ques- 
tion whi(di suggests itself is, which system 
of expenditure is the most prudent and 
satisfactory ; cash or credit. To solve this 
problem correctly, the first principle ui)Ou 
which the question hangs need only be in- 
quired into. It must be conceded as a mat- 
ter of course that the seller of goods makes 
a distinction between cash customers and 
customers on credit ; it would be unreason- 
able and unjust to place both on a similar 
looting; in what, then, does this difi'erence 
consist ? In this— the articles sold for cash 
are charged at the smallest remunerative 
profit; those sold for credit are set down at 
any price best accordant with the seller’s 
caprices and necessities ; as a general rule, 
the difi’erence between cash and credit prices 
may be fairly estimated at twenty per cent. 
At this rate, supposing a person makes imr- 
chases during the year to the extent of 
£250 on credit, he absolutely deprives him- 
self and his family of £5u annually thereby, 
to cancel the obligation which he has ac- 
cepted of his tradesmen ; whereas a person 
purchasing for pash expends only £200 for 
articles of a similar quality, and to the like 
quantity, thereby not only saving the £50 
excess, but having the opportunity of in- 
creasing the surplus amount by judicious 
-outlay, interest, or otherwise. Again, a per- 
.dOn purchasing for cash, receiving the articles 
at the timeof paymen^ is pretty wellassured 
that he has everything he pays for; but 
where articles are “ booked,’^ it may occur 
intentionally or unintentionally that some 
things are charged lor that have not been 
delivered ; and in disputed items tradesmen 
generally obtain the advantage over the 
customer. Finally, the person who pays 
cash may deal with any tradesman he tlunks 
proper, his only ot^ject being to obtain the 
best value for his money. But the person 
who takes credit is, to a certain extent, 
coerced by the tradesman, and cannpt d^ 
with a rival shopkeeper without creating 
247 


olTence. In many instances, the person 
who takes credit is perfectly well aware 
that tlie articles vonded to him are much 
dearer and not nearly so good as may be pro- 
cured elsewhere; but with the Icar of tho 
account before his eyes, lie can only utter a 
feeble complaint, and suffers the imposition 
until such time us he is able to purchase 
emancipation by the settlement of his bill. 
The fallacy of dealing systematically upon 
credit may be readily illustrated thus : Sup- 
posing a person in the receipt of an Jneome 
of £250 from the age of twenty-five to filty- 
live, deals exclusively on credit during the 
whole of that time, tlie jiositlvc sacrifice ot 
income, as before stated, would be £50 per 
annum. This amount accruing from year 
to year, with interest added at the rate of 
live per cent., would realize upwards of 
£3,600. At tlie age of fifty-live, the energies 
of the man of business begin to fail him ; 
and, in the course of nature, it is time for 
him to retire and leave his work to other 
hands. Now, if the I’oregoiug calculation is 
taken as the basis of a man’s income and 
expenditure, the result shown is, that the 
man who deals for cash during thirty years 
of his life, is, at the end of that time, in pos- 
session of a comfortable independence suffi- 
cient to enable him to retire; while he who 
lives iqion credit finds liimself in thcautumn 
of life without any provision to fall back 
upon, and still condemned with impaired 
powers, and exhausted faculties to work for 
a livelihood, as unremittingly as in his 
younger days. Nor are pecuniary considera- 
tions the only ones in connection with this 
question. The man who pays cash has 
many advantages over liis neighbour who 
deals for credit ; he is freer from care and 
anxiety, he does not dread to meet a cre- 
ditor at every turning he takes, or fear a dun 
in every knock ; nor is he humiliated in the 
opinion of the world abroad, and in the eyes 

01 his servants at home. 

CASIT-BOOK.-See Book-keeping. 

CASINO.— A game of cards generally 

played by lour people, but occasionally by 
three or two; the points consist of eleven, 
and the lurch is six. The points are thus 
calculated Great casino (ten of diamonds), 

2 points ; little casino, (deuce of spades), 1 
point; each ace, 1 point; the majority in 
spades, 1 point; the majority of cards, 3 
points ; sweep before the end of the game, 

1 point. In some deals at this game it may 
so happen that neither party wins anything, - 
as the points are not set up according to 
the tricks, &c. obtained, but the smaller 
number is continually subtracted f rom the 
larger, both in cards and points, and if 
they both prove equal, the ^me is played 
over again, and the deal go<^ on in rotation. 
When three persons play, the two lowest 
add their points together, and subtract 
from the hignest ; but when their two num- 
bers together either amount or exceed the 
highest then neither party scores. 

Laws.— T he deal and partners are deter- 
mined by cutting, llie dealer gives fbur 
cards by one at a time to each player^ And 
either regularly as he deals, or by oua two, 
or more at a time, lays four more caroui fime 
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upwards on the board. After the first cards 
are played, four others are to be dealt to 
eacnp^son till the pack is exhausted ; but 
it is in the first deaf only that any cards are 
to be turned up. The deal is not lost by the 
dealer, unless ft be in the first round before 
any of the four cards are turned up on the 
table. Any person playing with less than 
tour cards must abide by the loss, and 
should a card be- found, the player whose 
number is deficient appropriates the same. 
Each person plays one card at a time, with 
which he may not only take at once every 
card of the same denominatiou on the 
table, but also all that will combine 
therewith ; as for instance, a ten takes not 
only every ten, but also nine and ace, 
eight and deuce, seven and three, six and 
four, or two fives ; and if he clear the board 
before the conclusion of the game, he scores 
a point. Whenever any player cannot pair 
or combine, he has to put down a card. The 
number of tricks are not to be examined 
or counted befbre all the cards are played, 
nor may any trick but the last won be looked 
at. After all the pack is dealt, the player 
who obtains the last trick sweeps all the 
cards then remaining unmatched upon the 
table. 

Kules.— The principal objects arc to re- 
member what has been played ; and when 
no pairs or combinations can be made, to 
clear the hand of court cards, which cannot 
be combined, and which are only of service 
in pairing, or in gaining the final sweep ; but 
if no court cards are left, it is best to play 
any small cards except aces, as thereby com- 
binations are often prevented. In making 
pairs and oombinations, the preference 
should be given to spades, for obtaining a 
majority of them may save the game. When 
three aces are out, play the fourth as soon 
as possible, as it cauuot then pair, but when 
there is another ace remaining, it is better 
even to play the little casino, which can 
only make one point, than to risk the ace 
which may be paired by the opponent with 
a sacrifice of two points ; and if great casino 
and an ace be on the board, prefer the ace, 
which may be paired or combined, whereas 
OTeat casino can only be paired. Sweep the 
board when an opportunity offers; al- 
ways prefer taking up the card laid down by 
the opponent ; also as many as possible with 
one, endeavouring likewise to win the last 
cards or final sweep. While great or little 
casino is in, avoid playing either a ten or a 
dmoe. When you hoki a pair, lay down one 
of them, unless when there is a similar card 
on the table, and the fourth not yet out. 
Attend to the adversary’s score, and, if pos- 
sible, prevent them from saving their Itu-ch, 
even though you otherwise apparently cet 
less yourself; particularly If you can hinder 
them from clearing the board. At the com- 
mencement of the game, combine all the 
cards, if possible, that being more difficult 
than pairing ; but when combinations can- 
not be made, do not omit to pair, and also 
carefrll^ avoid losing opportunities of inak- 

^ASK.-— A vessel of capacity for contain- 
ing beer, wine, and other liCLUids. The care 


and management of casks is an important 
affair in a large establishment. It is found' 
that they last longest when stored either in 
a dry situation, or in one uniformly Very 
moist. Continual variations from one at- 
mosphere to another speedily rot casks. As- 
soon as casks are emptied they should be 
bunged down quite air-tight, with as much 
care as if they were full, by which means- 
they will be preserved both sweet and sound. 
Should any of the hoops become loose, they 
should be immediately driven up tight, which 
will at once prevent the liability of their 
being lost or misplaced, as well as the casks 
becoming foul or musty from the admission 
of air. For this purpose those out of use 
should be occasionally examined. To sweetm 
casks when mmty, it is best to unhead them 
and wash them with quick-lime, or they mav 
be washed with oil of vitriol diluted with an 
equal weight of water. When casks are verv 
foul and resist these remedies they shoulU 
be charred ; a simple and effectual method of 
performing this, is to wash the dry casks out 
with the strongest oil of vitriol. In all casos 
the greatest care must be taken to scald or 
soak, and well rinse out the casks after sub- 
jecting them to the purifying process. 

CASK- STAND. —A stand upon whicli 
beer, wine, &c. is placed, made upon im*. 



proved principles. This contrivance is fitted 
with a screw which supports the full cast 
m such a manner that it stands perfectly 
level ; and as the liquid is withdrawn the 
screw 18 made to turn so that it lowers the 
front part of the cask by degrees, and facili- 
tates the flow of the liquid without disturb- 
ing it. By this plan the beer is neither 
w asted nor deteriorated, as is frequently the 
ease when a cask is tilted in the ordinary 

d A S S £ 11 0 L E. — Having cleaned and 
drained half a pound of rice, moisten it In a 
stewpan, with some fat ; that which gathers 
on the top of liquor in which meat has^ 
been boiled will do. Strain some broth or 
soup, add to it a large quantity of grease, 
some pieces of fat bacon and a little salt ; 
mix it with tlie rice to make it swell as much 
as possible ; stir It frequently over a slow 
lire to keep it from sticking ; when it is Sort 
strain it through 4 cullender and press- it 
well with a wooden spoon. The mould being 
248 
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^selected for the casserole, raise it with tiie 
tat drained from the rice, taking care that 
every part of the inside of the mould be well 
greased, then cover it with rice, and place a 
piece of the crumb ot bread in the middle, 
and cover it with rice also ; press it in equally 
with a spoon, and let it com. When the rice 
has become Arm dip the outside of the mould 
mto boiling water ; add a covering of paste 
made with flour and water; flatten it all 
round with a spoon, and make an opening 
in the top witti a knife, then put it into a 
very hot oven, baste it with the grease, and 
when it has become of a line colour, take it 
out of the oven, remove tlie crust, and the 
bread ; next displace some of the rice from 
the inside, leaving sufllcicnt to resist the 
weight ol' wliatever may be put inside it. 
Fill it with minced meat, ragout, fricassee 
of chickens, macaroni, or scallops oflish tliat 
have been already served at table; return it 
to the oven, and when tlioroughly browned, 
serve. 

CASSIA. — The bark of the cinnamonwn 
cassia, imported from Cltina, Malabar, Bom- j 
bay, and the Mauritius. It resembles the 
true cinnamon in flavour, and is frequently 
substituted lor it. 'J'he cassia bark may be j 
distinguished from ciiniamoii by its being 
considerably thicker and coarser, having a 
short fracture and a smooth edge; the taste 
leaves a bitter astringent urioii the tongue. 

CASTILE SOAl*. — A mixture com- 
pounded of soda and olive-oil ; used in 
medicine for making pills, plasters, &c. It 
is sold both white and mottled ; the former 

Castor oil.— a well known aperient 
•obtained from tlie seeds of the ricinux com- 
munis. The best kind of castor oil is that 
known as cold-drawn, which is prepared by 
pressing the seeds without the aid of heat, 
and is brought to this country li om the East 
Indies in tin canisters. Castor oil is one of 
the safest and most certain aperients ; it acts 
cpiickly witliout producing pain or constitu- 
uonal disturbance, and instead of inducing 
costiveness, leaves a greater tendency to 
relaxation than previously existed; another 
advantage is that where repeated doses are 
necessary the quantity requires to bo dimi- 
nished instead of being increased. From 
early infancy to old age, castor oil may, as 
a general rule, be given with perfect safety ; 
the dose for infants and children being from 
half a tcaspoonful to two or more tcaspoon- 
fuls, according to the age. For grown-up 
persons the dose is one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls. I'he great objection to castor 
oil is the nausea which is caused by it, so 
much so that some stomachs cannot possibly 
retain it ; and in many instances the mere 
appearance of it will prevent persons taking 
it. Many methods are employed for dis- 
^ising the taste of castor oil ; one of the. 
best is to beat it up with the yolk of anc.^f;, 
and tlien add gradually a little cinnamc:! or 
pepiiermint- water, or a little plain wacw 
with two teaspoontuls of the tincture of 
cardamoms A common mode is to mix the 
eaetor oil witii brandy, whisky, ruin, or 
^n, but the oil being ; heavier than the 
apirits, it smks to tlie bottom, or adheres to 
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the sides of the cup or glass, and if taken in 
this way the oil and the spirits should be 
put into a phial together, well shaken, 
emptied into a wine^ass, and swallowed 
belore time is allowed them to separate. It 
should also be known that a piece of orange 
or lemon - peel, chewed previously to 
taking a dose, blunts the acuteness of the 
nerves of taste, and renders the oil less 
offensive. 

CASTOR OIL rOJIADE. -Castor oil, 
four ounces ; prepared lard, two ounces ; 
white wax, two (irachms ; bergamot, two 
drachms; oil of lavender, twenty drops. 
Melt the fat with the oil, and on cooling add 
the scents, and stir till cold. 

CASTS.— In preparing casts and moulds 
with gelatine., teax^ fusible metal^ and similar 
substances, it is Important to use them at 
the lowest temperarure compatible with 
fluidity, as when only a few degrees hotter 
the water which adluTes to the objects from 
which the casts are taken is converted into 
vapour and produces bubbles. Fusible metal 
may be allowed to cool in a teacup until Just 
ready to set at the edges, and then poured 
into the moulds. When taking impressions 
from gems, seals, &c., the fused alloy should 
be placed on paper or pasteboard, and stirred 
about till it oecomos of the consistence of 
cream, from incipient cooling, at which 
moment the die or seal should be suddenly 
stamped on It, and a perlect impression will 
be then obtained. 

CA'l’. — Of this well-known domestic 
animal there are several varieties, the most 
valuable of w'hich is the tortoisesliell. 
Another variety is of glossy black, and 
another white. White cats are generally 
very delicate, apt to take cold, and liable to 
various diseases. They are also frequently 
deaf. The most hardy and useful variety 
i.s the tabby, of a grayish brown colour 
variously marked with black. Cats are ex- 
tremely useful in a house for destroying 
mice and other vermin, and their domestic 
habits and moderate appetite entail com- 
paratively little trouble or expense in keep- 
ing them ; a small portion of milk and the 
scraps of meat, &c., from tlie table is all that 
they require. The habits and instincts of 
tlie cat are distinct from those of any other 
animal. One most remarkable fact is that 
whenever a cat is removed from one house 
to another, even though it be blindfolded 
and carried in a bag. It will And its way 
back to its original home. To prevent this 
it is a common practice to butter a cat’s feet 
on the iirst night of a removal, and os they 
are extremely sensitive in their ieet, they 
will at once busy themselves in licking them 
clean, and in the meantime become more 
accustomed to their new abode. Cats are 
more attached to places than persons, and 
it is no uncommon thing for them to select 
a certain spot and occupy it every day for 
years. They are also Iona of warmth, and 
of high positions, such as tables, window- 
sills, &C. Another peculiarity of the cat is 
the extreme caution and delicacy with which 
it moves, so much so, that it will walk flroiii 
one end to the other of a narrow chimney- 
piece, crowded with ornaments, without 
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breaking: or even displacing one of them. CATARACT.— A disease of that part of 
But the most striking peculiarity of all in the eye called the lens, situated near the 
connection with cats is, that whenever they centre of the organ, and the body that re- 
fall or are thrown from a window or other ceivos and transmits the rays of light to the 
high place, tliey almost invariably alight ou retina. Cataracts are always slow in their 
their feet ; this is accounted for as follows : formation, the obscuration commencing at 
when they find themselves falling with the the side, and gradually spreading over the 
iiead downwards they curve up their long entire lens; so that total blindness does not 
slender bodies so that the bock forms an occur till the opacity is entire, the patient 
arclt, while the legs remain extended. This being frequc*ntly able to see objects from the 
alters the course of the centre of gravity so side or corner of the eye, after the portion 
much that the body of the cat makes a half- in the axis of vision is rendered white or 
turn in the air, and the Ject become lowest, milky. 

This aerial manoeuvre also break.s the force Treatment. — ft is very questionable if, 
of the lall, so that a cat is scarcely ever without an entire change of occupation, 
killed, and seldom hurt through hilling from and a long absence from all visual excite- 
a height, ("ats are remarkably healthy inent, cataract is ever cured by medical 
animals; if they are atfected by the distemper means; if it is, however, it must he treated 
it is generally between the first and third in the earliest stage of the di8ease,and by a 
month of their lives. The symptoms are, long course of steady and energetic practice, 
that the kitten will not take any food; it CATAIIIIH is a falling down or flow of 
ceases to play ; and appears to become very humours from the head ; that running front 
chilly, seeking the chimney-corner, or any the eyes and nose (the reaction from aiv 
warm place in which it can liide itself, exciting cause), and generally known as the 
When a kitten has this disease, it generally first symptoms of a cold, and the precursor 
recovers; but if it is a full-grown cat, it of measles.— See Cold, Coocn, &c. 
frequently dies. The remedy is to give CATKClIU.— An extract obtained priiici- 

brimstone or some other aperient medicine, pally from a species of acacia tree, which 
and to feed the cat witli light biscuit spread grows in various parts of India. Jt is use»l! 
with butter. With this a little nr.uina may both externally and internally. Jt is an 
be given ; the animal should then be left e.xcellent and very powerful astringent, ami 
undisturbed for twenty-four hours, after is frequently employed lor that purpo.se to« 
which more biscuit, butter, and muiiua are restrain purging, when unnttoiiclcd by in- 
administered; but by this time the cat is llammatory action. A little of it put into 
generally cured. A good plan to keep cats tlie mouth, and sucked slowly, is the best 
in health is occasionally to put sulphur in remedy Ibr relaxation of the uvula or paj> 
the milk or water that they drink. of the throat, when It luings down and 

CATALEPSY.— A di-sease purely of a causers irritation, cough, and diinculty of 
nervous character, in which certain parts swallowing. It is used in the same manner 
of the nervous system are in a stale of as a remedy for sponginess oi' the gums 
profound coma, or sleep, and other.s pn*- when they bleed from trivial cau.ses ; and 
ternaturally excited. The patient remaiii.s also for slight ulcerations of the moutli. 
exactly in the position and attitude, in One of the most valuable e.xternal applica- 
wliich he was when taken in the fit, for tions of catechu is in the sore and chapped 
from two or three minutes, sometimes the nipples of nurses; it must bo used in the 
period e.xtends to several hours. The form of tincture, put on the nipple each 
chief characteristic of this disease i.s tlie time after the infant has been nursed, by 
rigidity of the muscles and entire body; means of a small paint brush or leather, 
and though the limbs may be moved into and wiped oil' with the damped corner of u 
any position, the patient himself has no towel before tlie infant is again put to tlie 
control over them, or knowledge of what is breast. The infusion of catechu is made 
done. Tlie remote cause of this disease de- as follows Extract of catechu, powdered, 
pends upon some of those half revealed six drachms ; cardamoms, bruised, one 
phenomena that give rise toother maladies drachm; boiling water, one pint; let this 
afl'ecting the brain and spinal marrow; simmer by the fire in a vessel lightly 
while the more immediate cause is often covered, and strain. J/ose, from two to four 
any sudden paroxysm of joy or anger, tablespoonfuls. 

strong emotions of the mind, or inordinate CATERPILLARS.— These noxious in- 
grief The attack generally comes on with- sects, which derive their chief sustenance 
out any previous warning. Tlie treatment from leaves and flowers, are well known for 
is first to discover and remove all exciting the depredations they commit on the vege- 
causes and sources of irritation, and then *able world. In August and September 
by a course of alteratives and tonics, purify they destroy cabbages and turnips to an 
and brace the system. At the same time incredible extent, and commit their ravages 
change of scene, exercise, and sea-bathing in fields and gardens whenever easterly 
act as powerful auxiliary means. Should winds prevail. Various means have been 
the attack be attended with headache, devised for their destruction, and any of 
suffusion of the eyes, or ringing in the ears, the following may be employed with good 
blood-letting must ' be resorted to, and a effect. Mix and heat three quarts of water, 
blister applied on the nape of the neck, and one quart ot vinegar, put in a pound of 
before adopting ibe course of systematic soot, and stir the whole well till thoroughly 
tonics already mentioned.— See Epjlei^sv. incorporated. Sprinkle the plants with this 
C ATAFL ASM.<—See Pou ltice. preparation every morning and evening, and 
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iu a few days all traces of the destructive 
visitors will disappear. If any egtfs arc 
deposited they never come forward after 
this application; and if transformed into 
worms they will sicken, die, and lull oft*. 
Cabbages and tui'nips may be especially pro- 
tected by sowing with hemp all the borders 
where ttiey are planted, so as to enclose 
them, and not one of the vermin will ap- 
proach. When goosfheri'y or currant busbes 
are attacked, put pieces of woollen rag in 
every bush.; the caterpillars will take rerage 
in them during the night, and in the morn- 
ing large numbers of them may be thus 
taken and destroyed. If this do not succeed 
eil’ectually, dissolve an ounce of alum in a 
quart of tobacco liquor ; and as soon us the 
leaves of the bushes appear in the least 
corroded, sprinkle the mixture on with a 
brush, llie leaves qf plants may be effectu- 
ally dusted with sulphur put into a piece of 
muslin or a dredging- box; this not only 
destroys the insects, but materially in-o- 
motes the health of the plants. ^Vhen/>nt»7 
trees are attacked by caterpillars, they may 
be destroyed by a strong decoction of equal 
quantities of rue, wormwood, and tobacco, 
sprinkled on the leaves and branches while 
the ihiit is ripening. On placing a chafing- 
dish of burning charcoal, with a little brim- 
stone thrown on It, under the branches of 
the tree, the ascending vapour will not 
only destroy all insects, but prevent the 
trees from being infested with them any 
more that season. Caterpillars also breed 
iu the household and commit ravages on 
furniture and clotlies. Tlie best remedy in 
these cases is to strew about bay leaves, 
wormwood, lavender, or rue, walnut leaves, 
or black pepper in grains, 

CA'l'GUT. —Clean thoroughly the entrails 
from the newly- killed carcass of a sheep or 
any other animal. Soak tliem in soft water 
for two or three days, then scrape them 
with a small plate of copper having a semi- 
circular hole cut in it, the edges of which 
must be perfectly smooth and incapable of 
cutting. Wash them; lay them in clean 
water till the next day, when they are again 
to be scraped. Let them soak in water 
again for one niglit ; and two or three hours 
before they are taken out, add to each gallon 
of water tnro ounces of pearlash. Finally 
scrape them quite clean from their inner 
mucous coat. Wipe them dry, twist them 
slightly, and pass them througli a hole in 
a piece of brass to equalize their size; as 
they dry they must be passed every two 
or three hours through other holes, each 
smaller than tlie pr^eding one. When 
thoroughly dry thev will have attained a 
round and well polished surface, and being 
then oiled, they are tit for immediate use. 

CATHARTICS-Medicines which, taken 
internally, produce a purgative effect. Ca- 
thartics are commonly divided into hve 
classes: stimulating^ such as jalap, aloes, 
colocynth ; refrigerating^ as glauber, Epsom 
salts, and cream of tartar; wdringent^ as 
rhubarb, and damask roses; emolUem., as 
castor oil, manna, and mallows ; and nar- 
••otic, as tobacco, henbtme, and foxglove.— 
Kee I*UR<3ATIVE8. I 
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CATSUP.-See Ketcudp. 

CATTLE. — Under tliis head is included 
the ox tribe. The first point to be ascer- 
tained in examining an ox is its purity ct 
breed, and this may be arrived at from seve- 
ral indications. In a pure breed, the colour 
of the bald akin on the nose and round the 
eyes is always definite, and without spot:* 
\vlien horns exist they should be small, 
tapering, and sharp pointed, long or short, 
according to the breed, andof a white colour 
throughout in some breeds, and tipped wHli 
black in others. The second point to be 
ascertained, is the form of the carcass. It 
is found that the nearer the section of the 
carcass oi a fat ox, taken longitudinally, ver- 
tical, transversely vertical, and horizontally, 
approaches to the figure of a parallelograiu, 
the greater quantity of flesh will it carry 
%vithin the same measurement ; to do this, it 
should possess the 1‘ollowiug configuration -. 
—The back should be straight from the top 
of the shoulder to the tail. The tall should 
fall perpendicularly from the line of tho 
back. The buttocks and twist should be well 
filled out. The bri.sket should project to u 
line dropped from the middle of the neck. 
The belly should be straight longitudinally, 
round laterally, and filled at the Hanks. The 
ribs should be round, projecting horizon- 
tally, and at right angles to the back. The 
hocks should be wide and fiat ; and the rump 
from the tail to the hocks should be well 
filled. The loin bones should be long, broad, 
fiat, and well filled ; but the space between 
the hocks and the short ribs should be rather 
short and well arched over, witli a thickness 
of beef between the hocks. A long hollow 
from the hocks to the short ribs indicates a 
weak constitution, and an indifferent thriver. 
From the loin to the shoulder-blade should 
be nearly of one breodth, and from thenew 
it shoula taper a little to the point of the 
shoulder. Tno neck- vein should be vi'eJl 
tilled forward, to complete the line from th,^ 
neck to the brisket. The covering on the 
shoulder-blade should be as lull out as th*; 
buttocks. The middle ribs should be well 
filled, to complete the line from the shoul- 
ders to tlie buttocks along the projection of 
the outside of the ribs ; tliese constitute the 
principal points that are essential to a/ai ox. 
The first of the points iu judging of a leanox^ 
is the nature of the bone. A round thick 
bone indicates both a slow feeder and an in- 
ferior description of flesh. A fiat bone, when 
seen on a side view, and narrow when viewed 
either from behind or before the animal, 
indicates the opposite properties of a round 
bone. The whole bones in the carcass should 
bear a small proportion in bulk and weight 
to the flesln the bones being only required o.h 
a support to the flesh. The texture of the 
bone should be small grained and hard. Thtv 
bones of the head should be tlue and clean, 
and only covered with skin and mu.scle, and 
not with lumps of fat and flesh, which always 
give a heavy-neaded dull appearance to an 
ox. The fore-arm and hock shoula be clean, 
and full of muscle, to endure tmyCiUng. 
Large joints indicate bad feeders. The neck- 
should be small from the middle to ttie headL 
A full, clear, and prominent eye, is ft luee In- 
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dloation of good breeding* and an excellent 
index of many properties in the ox. A dull 
lieavy eye unmistakeably indicates a slow 
fetsder. A rolling eye* showing much white* 
is expressive of a restless capricious dis- 
imsition* which is incompatible with quiet 
feeding. A cheerful clear eye accompanies 
good health ; a dull one indicates the pro- 
bable existence of some internal lingering 
disease ; the dulness of eye, however, arising 
IVom internal disease is of a totally different 
character from a natural or constitutional 
phlegmatic dulness. The next point to be 
ascertained is the state of the skin. A thick 
firm skin, which is generally covered with 
a thick-set, hard, short hair, always feels 
hard to the touch, and indicates a bad 
feeder. A thin, meagre, papery skin, covered 
with thin silky hair is indicative of weak- 
ness of constitution, though of good feeding 
properties. A perfect skin is thick and 
loose, floating, as it were, on a layer of soft 
fat. yielding to the least pressure, and 
springinff back to the Anger, like a piece of 
soft, tnick, chamois leather ; it is also covered 
with thick glossy soft hair. The other 
greatest points are, that the head should be 
small and set on the neck, as if easily car- 
ried by the animal. The face long from the 
eyes to the point of the nose. The skull 
broad across the eyes, contracted a little 
above tliem. but tapering considerably below 
them to the nose. The muzzle flne and 
small; the nostrils capacious; the ears 
large, slightly erect, and transparent; the 
neck short and light. A droop of the neck 
from the top of the shoulder to the head 
indicates weakness of constitution. The 
legs below the knees should be rather short 
than long, and clean made. The tail rather 
thick than otherwise, and provided with a 
large tuft of long hair. The posUion of 
flesh is important : that part called the spare 
rib in Emnburgh, and the fore and middle 
ribs in London, should be well covered. The 
division between the horns called the closing, 
•should be characterized by a thick layer of 
I'at, a thick flank, and a full neck bend. The 
last points arc the shoulder joint and 
shoulder, and if these parts are well covered, 
the animal may be considered matured. 
When the frame of a short horn o.k is 
scrutinized, it will be found to present a 

Kig. 1. 



•straight level back fi*om behind the horns to 
the top of the tail, ftall buttocks, and a pro- 

j^ing brisket: in short, the rectangular 

ttgure represented by 4g> i. There is also 


the level loin across the hook- bones, the 
level top of the shoulder across the ox, and 
perpendicular lines down the bind and fore 
legs on both sides; these constituting the 
square forms when the ox is viewed before 
and beliind, as represented in figures 2 and 
3. There are also parallel lines from the 
Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 



sides of the shoulders, along the outmost 
points of the ribs, to the siems of the hind 
quarters; and these lines are connected at 
their ends by others of shorter and equal 
length, across the end of the rump and the 
top of the shoulder ; thus constituting the 
rectan^lar form of the ox when viewed 
from above down npon the back, as repre- 
sented by flg. 4:. It may be pretty accurately 

Fig. 4. 



asserted, that the carcass of a full-fed, / 
symmetrical, short- horn ox, included within^ 
the rectangle, is in length double its depth, 
and in deptli equal to its breadth; hence, 
figs. 2 and 3 are squares, and figs. 1 and 4 
each two similar squares placed in juxta- 
position. Tlie form of short- horn breed is 
perfect according to this rule. 

CA'ITLE, Remedies for Diseases of. 
— Gleaming drink. One ounce of bayberry 
powdered, one ounce of brimstone powdered, 
one ounce of cumin seed powdered, one 
ounce of diapente. Boil these together for 
ten minutes, and administer in a little 
gruel. Colic. One pint of linseed oil, mixed 
with half an ounce of laudanum. Cordial. 
One ounce of caraway seeds, one ounce of 
aniseed, quarter of an ounce of ginger pow- 
dered, two ounces of fenugreek se^s. Boil 
these in a pint and a half of beer for ten 
minutes, and administer when cold. Z>iar- 
rhoea. Half an ounce of powdered catechu, 
and ten grains of powdered opium in a little 
gruel, ttysentery. The same as for diarrhoea. 
Fever. Bleed ; and then give one ounce of 
powdered nitre and two ounces of powdered 
brimstone in a little gruel. If the bowels 
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are constipated, give hall' a pound of Epsom 
t.alts ill three pints of water daily, if needed. 
Hoove or Hoven, Use the elastic tube as a 
prevention, let the cattle be well supplied 
with common salt, and restrained i'rom rapid 
feeding, when first grazing upon rank grass 
or clover. Mange, llalf a pound of black 
brimstone, quarter of a pint of turpentine, 
one pint of train oil. Mix them toother, 
and rub the mixture well in over the mfected 
parts. Milk Fever. Two ounces of brimstone, 
one ounce of diapente, one ounce of cumin 
seed powdered, one ounce of powdered nitre. 
Give this in a little gruel, and well rub the 
udder with goose grease. Mnrt'ain. Half a 
pound of salts, two ounces of bruised cori- 
uiider seed, one ounce of gentian powder, 
(five these in a little water. Poisom swal- 
lowed by cattle are commonly the yew, the 
water dropwort, and the common and water 
hemlock. One pint and a half of linseed oil 
is the best remedy. Purge in poisoning. 
Either one pound of salts in a quart of 
water or gruel, or from a pint to a pint and 
a half of linseed oil. Redwater. Hleed ; and 
then give a dose of one pound of Epsom 
salts, and half pound doses repeated every 
eight hours until the bowels are acted upon. 
Sprains. Embrocation: Eight ounces of sweet 
Oil, four ounces of spirits of hartshorn, half 
an ounce of oil of thyme. Sting of the adder, 
or slowworm. Apply immediately to the part 
strong spirits of hartshorn ; for sting of bees, 
apply chalk or whiting mixed with vinegar. 
Worms. Half a pound of Epsom salts, with 
two ounces of coriander seed bruised in a 
uart of water. Yellows. Two ounces of 
iapente, two ounces of cumin seed pow- 
dered, two ounces of fenugreek powdered. 
Boil these for ten minutes in a quart of 
w'Hter^ and give daily in a little gruel. 

CAUDLE BROWN. — Mix two table- 
spoonfuls of linely ground oatmeal in mild 
sweet small beer tw'o hours previous to 
using it; strain it from the grits and boil 
it. Add nutmeg and lemon-juice, and 
sweeten to taste. 

CAUDLE, POR Plum ok Marrow Pud- 
ding.— A wineglassful of white wine, two 
tablespoonfuls of rum, or rum* shrub, 

f iounded sugar to taste, a little grated 
emon-peel and cinnamon; stirred into thick- 
ened melted fresh butter; grate a little 
nutmeg on the top. 

CAUDLE WHITE.-Made in the same 
way as brown caudle, substituting water for 
beer. 

CAULIFLOWER, a da Francaise.— 
Strip ofl' all the green leaves, and divide each 
cauliflower into three or four parts, trim- 
ming the stalks quite close ; put them with 
the heads downwards into a stewpan, which 
will just hold them, half tilled with boiling 
water, into which an ounce of butter and 
«ome salt have previously been thrown; 
when they are quite tender, drain the water 
t[l*om them, place a dish over the stewpan, 
and turn it gently upside down ; arrange 
tlie vegetables neatly in the form of one large 
cauliflower, and cover it with melted butter 
into which some lemon-juice has been 
stirred. 
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CAULIFLOWER BOILED. - Choose 
those that arc compact, of a good colour, 
and from five to eight inches In diameter. 
Strip oflr the outside leaves, and trim away the 
tops of the inner leaves ; cut off the stalk at 
the bottom, and pare away the outer, husky 
skin. Wash them thoroughly, lay them, 
head downwards, in a pan of cold water 
and salt, which will draw out all the insects. 
Boil them open on a drainer, in plenty of 
boiling water, with a little salt; t^om ten to 
liiteen minutes will boil them, and when the 
stalks arc tender they are ready. While 
boiling, skim the water well. If the heads 
vary in size, put in the lar^r ones lirst. 
Serve with or without melted butter. 

CAULIFLOWER. Culture of. — This 
vegetable is propagated by seed, of w'hicli 
half an ounce is sumcient for a bed four feet 
and a half wide, by ten feet in length. 
There are two varieties of cauliflourer ; tlu? 
early, w'hich is small and most fit for growth 
under glasses, for the winter-standingcrop ; 
and the large, for the open ground planta- 
tion. Hie first sowing should dc at the close 
of January, or early in February, under a 
frame. The plants will be lit to prick out in 
March, and may be finally removed during 
April and May; a portion to be placed un- 
der hand glasses for more immediately suc- 
ceeding winter- standing crops. At the 
beginning of March and April a second sowing 
is to be made in a sheltered border, the seed- 
lings of which may be pricked out in May, 
ana planted finally in June for production 
at the end of summer. A third sowing should 
take place in tlie last week of May ; to be 
pricked out in June, and finally planted at 
the end of July, to produce during October 
and November, and in favourable seasons, 
until Christinas. Tlie seed should be sown 
broadcast, and covered half an inch thick 
with fine mould. The seedlings are of 
sufllcient size for pricking out when they 
have lour or five leaves of about an inch In 
breadth ; they must be set three or four 
inches apart each way. The mould must be 
frequently loosened by the hoe, and drawn 
up about their stems. In dry weather 
during summer, a cup-like hollow should be 
formed round each plant and filled twice a 
week witii water ; and as soon as the fiower 
appears, it must be applied every other 
day. As the head appears exposed, it is 
advantageous to break some of the leaves, 
and turn them over it as a shelter from the 
sun ; this preserves them from becoming of 
a yellow hue, and also retards their advan- 
cing to seed. For the winter-standing crop the 
seed should be sown In the third week of 
August, in a warm border, or an old hotbed, 
with the protection of a frame or hand glass. 
The seed bed, if not one that has grown 
cucumbers, &c., must be well manured witli 
dung from a cucumber bed, or a basis five or 
six inches thick of dung In a perfectly 
decayed state must be formed, firmly trod- 
den down, and covered with an equM depth 
oi'rich light mould ; in this the seed is to be 
sown a quarter of an inch deep, and Shade 
during the hottest part of the day with mat- 
ting. Moderate watering must be given as 
may seem necessary. The pUuat8ap|»earlQ 
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ftbdut ft w«^k. Mid they must be shaded and perlbctly dry ; when cold place them in 
watei^ in like manner. The plants aredt paper bag^s, and hang them up until re- 
tbr pricking out at the close of September, quired. 

when their leaves are rather more than an CAULIFLOWER, Properties op.— ' 
inch wide. They should be placed in a simi- Although this vegetable does not of itself 
lar soil and situation to that Irom which afford a large amount of nourishment, yet 
they have been removed. At the latter it is a valuable adjunct to animal food ; and 
part of October, or early in November, they possesses antiscorbutic properties. Persona 
must be removed and planted in clusters, of with weak stomachs siiould refrain from 
from three to six, in rows, three feet apart eating melted butter with cauliflower, 
each way, and sheltered with handglasses CAULIFLOWER RAGOUT. — 
until spring. Late in February or early in Wash them thoroughly, and stew them in 
March, part of the t)lant8 may be rqpioved brown gravy with a seasoning of pepper and 
from under the liandglasses, two strong ones salt, till they are tender. Serve them in a 
being left under each glass, and set out in dish with gravy poured over them, 
the opeii ground; the soil and sheltered CAULKING.— A process which consists 

situation resembling as nearly as possible of stuffing the crevices between boards witli 
thatfroin which they are removed. Care must oakum, which is rope untwisted into its 
be taken to remove the plants with a conside- original state of fibre. The oakum is forced 
rable portion of earth adhering to the roots, in by a blunt chisel and a mallet. When the 
Those continued under the glasses should crevices are caulked, melted pitch is poured 
have air freely admitted to them. Earth on them; or laid on with a pitch mop. 
should be drawn carefully about their Caulking affords great support and serves 
stems, without any being allowed to fall to hold together more securely a vessel or 
into their hearts. In mild weather, hot any other moveable wooden body, 
sunny days, and during genial showers, the CAUSTICS.— Substances which corrode 

glasses may be removed, but replaced at and destroy the texture of the skin, and also 
night. About the end of April, or early in of organized bodies.— See Lime, Nitrate 
May, the glasses may be entirely dispensed of Siever, Potassa, &c. 
with, llio leaves to be broken down over the CAUTIONS. — See Accidents, ChaR' 

heads, as previously directed- For thepro</Kc- coal. Medicine, Poisons, Sick Room, &c. 

some plants of the winter-standing CAVIARE.— The prepared roe of the 

crop that have flue heads must be selected, sturgeon. Caviare is made in Russia by rub- 
liie seed ripens in September, and the bing the roe through a sieve, and saltnig it. 
branches should be gathered as soon as this It is tiien dried and sprinkled with fish-oil, 
occurs. If carelhlly preserved, the seed and compressed for exportation, 
remains in a lit state for use until three or C A Y E NN E, Adulterations op. — 
four years old. Cayenne, when exposed to the light for any 

CAULIFLOWER FRIED.— Select a fine length of time, always loses the flne bright 
large cauliflower, and lay it in cold water red colour it at first possesses, and therelore 
for an hour. Roil it for twenty-five minutes becomes deteriorated iu the eyes of the pur- 
in a saucepan of hot water slightly salted ; chaser ; in order to remedy tliis, a quantity 
then divide into small portions, and spread of red lead is added, which not only causes 
it on a dish to cool. Prepare a batter, made it to keep its colour for a length of time, but 
in the proportion of one tablcspoonful of also adds to its weight, and consequently to 
flour, and two of milk, to each egg. When the profit of the vendor. Cayenne p^per is 
the cauliflower is cold, have ready a frying- also adulterated witli common salt, ana with 
Tian over a clear fire, with a piece of fresh finely pulverized brick-dust and ochre. Red 
butter in it. When it begins to boil, dip lead may be easily detected by the i*apidity 
each piece of cauliflower twice into the with which it sinks in water, through which 
batter, and fry them a light brown ; serve the pepper is diffused ; or by digesting it in 
hot. dilute nitric, or in acetic acid, and then apply- 

CAULIFLOWER PICKLED. — Choose ing to the filtered red solution the usual tests 
the whitest and firmest cauliflowers. Divide for the detection of lead, such as sulphurated 
the flower into small pieces, and lay them hydrogen and sulphate of soda— the former 
In a brine of salt and water strong enough for giving a black and the latter a wliite preci- 
anegg to float ou the surface, for a week pitatc. The presence of brick- dust and ochre 
or ten days. Take them out of the brine and may be ascertained, by incinerating thepor- 
put them into a saucepan of water. Roil tion which could not be dissolved by the 
them for ten or fifteen minutes ; drain them acid, when the above inorganic impurities 
and lay them on coarse cloths in the sun will be left behind. The adulteration of salt 
nmtll all the moisture is evaporated. Put may be detected by exposing a portion of 
them Into jars and pour over them, cold, a the suspected compound to the action of the 
pickle of Vlliegar in which mace, long pep- air, on paper, and if the colour becomes 
per, white peppercorns, and a few grains of deeper, and the paper is stained and wetted, 
allspice, have oeen simmered. Tie the jar the presence of salt is a matter beyond a 
down g 108& and add vinegar from time to doubt. With regard to red lead it is a highly 
time, as it becomes absorbed- deleterious substance, characterized by a 

CAULIFLOWER PRESERVED.— Clean disposition to accumulate in the system, and 
tli^and cut them into pieces; boll them finally to produce symptoms of a very serious 
in salt and water. Take them off, drain nature. Thus it is that however small the 
add put.^em In the sun to dry for two dose taken from day to day, the oonstitutioii 
'tiiys 1 13 ien put them foto a coot OYen until is sure to bo at last brought under the in- 
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fluenoe of tUe poison and to become seriously 

CAYENNE ESSENCE.~Steep half an 
ounce of good cayenne in half a pint ol’ strong 
«l)irit8 for a fortnight, strain and bottle it 
liu* use. 

CAYENNE GARGLE. -In the early 
stage of sore throat, the best gargle is a wine 
glassful of half vinegar and half water, and 
ns much cayenne pepper ns will lie on a six- 
pence. If this he used ns soon as tlie iirst 
■symptoms of sore throat make themselves 
lelt, the remedy is almost sure to be eflec- 
tual after two or three applications. If, how- 
over, the symptoms do not abate -after some 
hours it would be better not to persist with 
the gargle. 

CAYENNE, Prepakation of.— A con- 
diment produced from capsicums and chi- 
ties. This pepper is preferable wh.en home- 
made, for there is no other way of ensuring 
its being genuine, and the innnipulation is 
very simple. The flavour of cliilies is supe- 
rior to that of capsicums. Strip olf the 
stalks from a hundred large chilies, put the 
pods into a cullender, and set them before 
tlie Are to dry for twelve hours. Then put 
them into a mortar with one-fourth their 
weight of salt; pound and rub them till 
they are as fine as possible, and put the 
powder into a tvcll-stopped bottle; about 
two ounces of cayenne null be produced. 
Capsicums and chilies are ripe and in good 
condition during tlie mouths of September 
and October. 

CAYENNE, Uses and Properties of. 
— Cayenne used as a condiment to i'ood pro- 
motes digestion and prevents flatulence; 
and when not immoderately used is uu- i 
doubtedly serviceable to persons of languid 
digestion ; in too large quantity it will prove 
an irritant poison. It may be employed 
medicinally with advantage m the form of a 
pill : two parts of cayenne, three of com- 
m)uud rhubarb pill, and one of quinine, 
form an excellent dinner pill, from three to 
six grains of which mav be taken twenty 
minutes before the nieal for a week or ten 
days consecutively, by persons of feeble 
habit of body with tendency to constipation. 

CAYENNE VINEGAR .-Put half an 
ounce of cayenne pepper into a bottle, and 
pour on it a pint of pale vin^ar. Cork it 
olosely, and sluike it well every two or three 
days. It may remain any length of time 
beiore it is poured off, but will very soon be 
ready for use. 

CEDAR.— A native tree of the mountains 
of Llbanus and other high adjacent regions, 
where it attains agrent height, and grows to 
a protracted age. Cedars may be raised from 
seeds which ripen in England, or are im- 
ported from the Levant. When procured 
from cones, which is a work of some diffi- 
culty, they are sown in deep seed-pans or 
boxes ; and when fit for removal the seed- 
lings are nursed and placed in pots until 
th^ are large enough to be planted out in 
the open ground. While nurslings, many of 
them require a stake, to which a leader must 
be kept constantly trained, in order to en- 
sure a regular growth. Cedar is employed 
fot making a variety of articles of domestic 
iiSS 


use, but it is prer eminently valued, both on 
a<MK>unt of iVeedom from warping aud its 
aromatic smell, for making chests of drawers 
intemled as receptacles lor clothes. 

CELERY ROILED.— This vcgetableis ex- 
tremely good when dressed like sea-kale, aud 
served on a toast with rich melted butter. 
Wash it thoroughly, trim off’ the ends, take 
off the coarse outer leaves, cut tlie roots ot 
equal length, tie them in bunches, and boil 
them in plenty of water with the usual pro- 
l)ortioii of salt, for twenty or five and twenty 
minutes. 

CELERY, Culture of.— Of this esculent 
there are several varieties. The Italian is 
preferable for general culture. The red 
variety is hardy to withstand the winter, 
and although coarse for salads, is well 
adapted lor soups aud stews. The turnip 
rooted is calculated on account of its root 
which is lit for use in September and Octo- 
ber, and may be preserved throughout the 
winter. All the sorts are propagated from 
seed, half an ounce of which is sufficient for 
a bed four feet and a half by ten. The soil 
most suitable is a moist rich mould. Any of 
the varieties may be sown in the spring in 
the open garden, at two or three different 
times, from the 2l8t of March to the 7th of 
May; but the principal sowing should be 
made during the early part of April. For 
early mmnierand attfi/Dw celery, sow a small 
portion tow'ards the end of February in a 
moderate iiotbed. When the young plants 
are two inches high, prick out some into a 
warm border, two or three inches apart. 
When tlie leaves are six inches liigfi, in 
May or June, transplant them into trenches 
lor blanching. When tliey are advanced in 
the trenches from eight inches to twelve, 
begin to earth them up several inches on 
both sides of each row : continue earthing 
up by degrees as they rise higher, till they 
are whitened from six inches to twelve 
inches in leng th, when they may be taken 
up as w anted. To raise the main crop* for 
summer, autumn, and winter, make a con- 
siderable sowing at the commencement of 
April. Sow, in beds of light mellow earth, 
and rake in the seed lightly and regularly. 
In very dry weather give moderate watering 
both before and after the plants come up. 
When they are three or four inches high, 
thin the seed-bed and prick out a quantity 
at successive times into intermediate beds, 
three or lour inches asunder. Water those 
removed, and continue water till they have 
struck. When either the plants left in the 
seed-beds, or those removed, are from six 
to twelve inches high, transplant them into 
trenches for blanching. For this purpose 
allot an open compartment. Mark out the 
trenches one loot wide, and three feet dis- 
tance; dig out each trench lengthwise, a 
spade in width and seven or eight inches 
deep. Lay the excavated earth smooth in 
the intervening spaces, making the edg«8 of 
the trenches equally lull and straight ; loosen 
the bottom slighly in a level ordor, jBtnd 
dig in some rotten dung to a 
depth. Tiien, having lifted the plant^#hit 
any long straggling tops of the 
fibres of the roots, and slip off side stwpiyil. ^ 
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Plant a single row along the bottom of each 
trrach four or five inches apart. Give an 
immediate watering, and occasionally after- 
wards, if the weather be dry, till the plants 
take root and show a renewed growth. 
Continue planting out a monthly succession 
In. June, July, August, and September, 
thus providing for a supply from J uly and 
August of the present summer throughout 
the course of autumn and winter, until May 
in the following spring. As the plants 
from the trenches rise from ten to fifteen 
inches high, begin to land up for blanching^ 
trimming in the earth gently, when first 
raised to the stems with a lioe or spade. 
When the plants are of more advanced 
growth, earth them up equally on both 
sides of each row three, four, or five Inches, 
according to the li eight and strength of the 
different crops. Repeat this once a week or 
fbrtnight till by degrees they are landed up 
from twelve inches to two feet, in order to 
blanch them of some considerable length. 
Continue thus landing up the different 
crops from July to February. As the 
autumnal and main winter crops attain 
full growth, give them a final landing up 
near the tops, which will increase the ex- 
tent of the blanched portion, andalsojprotect 
the latter crops more effectually during the 
winter. For late spring celery, to stand till 
the end of May in the succeeding spring, it 
is expedient to make a small late sowing at 
the commencement of May. The plants 
when six weeks old may be pricked out on 
to intermediate beds in rows, six inches by 
three inches asunder, to remain till Septem- 
ber or October; then transplant them into 
moderately capacious trenches ; as they ad- 
vance in growth, earth them up slightly in 
winter ; and give them a final earthing up in 
February or March. In order to afford occa- 
sioml shelter^ on the approach of frost, take 
up a part of the crop, and lay it by under dry 
sand for winter use. To preserve the plants 
left In the bed, lay some dry litter over the 
tops ; which remove during every interval of 
mild weather. To take the crop, it is best to 
begin at one end of a row, and dig clean down 
to the roots, which then loosen with a spade, 
that they may be drawn up entire without 
breaking the stalks. Celery Is liable to be 
eaten by a maggot wliich breeds in the leaves, 
and to the attacks of a parasitical fhngus. 
When either of these evils occur, there is 
nothing left but to destroy the plants, or to 
remove them altogether from the garden, 
and make a new plantation in a fresh soil. 

CELERY ESSENCE. — Soak half an 
ounce of celery-seed in a gill of brandy. A 
few drops will flavour a pint of soup or broth, 
equal to a head of celery. 

CELERY FRIED.— Blanch the celery in 
some rather strongly salted water, and let it 
stew gently in a little strong stock. Take 
out the celery, draw it, and dip it into batter ; 
then fry it in boiling dripping. When it is 
done it is to be powdered mth sugar, and 
candied with a salamander; 

CELERY FRITTERS.— Cook the celery 
in a saucepan with a little fat bacon, sweet 
hei^Sy and salt, moisten with rich stock, and 
cover the whole with a frw slices of bacon 


and some oiled paper. When thoroughly 
done, take out the celery, and soak it for 
some time in brandy and sugar, then dip it 
into thick butter, and fry, covering it with 
sumr. and candying as in the preceding. 

CELERY, IN Imitation of Pr£S£RVei> 
Ginger.— Cut the blanched part of the 
celery in pieces, and boil it in water with a 
large quantity of ginger until it is quite ten- 
der, then throw It into cold water and allow 
it to remain for an hour. Put it over a slow 
tire in good syrup, with some pieces of gin- 
ger, and let it remain simmering tor an hour. 
Cool it again, and in the meantime thicken 
the syrup by further evaporation. Put the 
celery in again, and repeat the same process. 
After a third simmering in this way, taking 
care to keep the syrup thick, put the celery 
into pots, and cover with a syrup. 

CELERY, Preservation op.— Keep it 
in a cool dry place, the roots being covered 
with tun. 

CELERY SAUCE.— Cut into small pieces 
six heads of white celery, with two small 
onions. Put them into a stewpan with a 
sinaii piece of butter, and stew them over a 
slow fire till quite tender. Add two spoonful? 
of flour, half a pint of broth, a wineglassful ot 
cream or milk, and a little salt and pepper. 
Jfoil it for a quarter of an hour, and pass it 
through a fine hair sieve;. AMien celery is 
notin season, a quarter of a drachm of celery 
seed, or a few drops of the essence, will im- 
pregnate half a pint of sauce with a percep- 
tible flavour of the vegetable. This sauce is 
intended for boiled turkey, veal, or fowl. 

CELeRY soup.— C ut six heads of celery 
into pieces about two inches long, wash 
I them well, drain them on a hair sieve, and 
put them into a soup saucepan, with three 
quarts of clear gravy. Stew it gently by the 
side of the fire for about an hour, till the 
celery is very tender. Remove the scum as 
it rises, and season the liquor with salt. 
■Wlicn celery cannot be procured, half u 
drachm of the seed, pounded fine, will give 
a flavour to the soup, if put in a quarter of 
an hour before it is done. A little of the 
essence of celery will answer the same pur- 
pose. 

CELERY STEWED.— Cut five or six 
roots of celery to the length of the inside of 
the dish in which they are to be served. 
Stew it in broth or common stock, and 
serve with a rich brown gravy. 

CELERY, Uses and Properties of.— 
In addition to the culinary uses to which- 
celery is put, it is also eaten raw mixed with 
salad, and is generally introduced at 
conclusion of a dinner with the cheese. 
When cooked it is a wholesome vegetable,, 
although not affording much nourishment, 
but when eaten raw, it is frequently digested 
with difficulty, and on weak. stomachs es- 
pecially, it aits in a cold heavy mass, and 
materially interferes with the assimilation 
of food. 

CELLAR.— In the construction of a cellar 
the first point is to provide such a drainage 
as will draw off the water at least one tbot 
lower than the surface of the cellar floor. If 
the soil be naturally wet, the flooring shonkl 
be of flag-stones or tiles, and laid hoUoia, 
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The, walls should also t>e built hollow, and if ; 
convenient, with a powerful cement, rather 
than with common mortar t or at least they 
ought to be coated over with cement on the 
inside. In very cold, or extremely hot 
situations, cellars should be fitted with 
double doors and double windows, and the 
windows in all such cases ought to fit 
tightly. The space between the double 
windows need not be more than f^om six 
inches to a foot; but the space between 
the double doors ought to be at least three 
feet, so that one door may always be shut 
before the other is opmed. Cellars need 
not exceed seven feet imheight. In general 
they are better under ground and arched 
over with masonry ; but the same results 
mav be obtained above ground by double 
walls, very small and double windows, 
double or thickly thatched roofs, and double 
doors. Articles that are not fl*equently 
wanted are better kept in a dry cellar than 
in any other place, because they are there 
less subject to atmospheric changes. It 
cellars, however, are damp, they are unfit 
for storing anything except liquors in 
glass, or in earthen vessels. See Beer 
Cellar, Fruit Cellar, Wine Cellar. 

CELLARET. A capacious kind of 
drawer, usually forming part of a sideboard 
or chefi'onier, constructed with partitions, 
&c., &o that decanters and wine bottles may 
be jplaced in an upright position within it, 
ana drawn to and iro without disturbing 
the liquors, or breaking the vessels that 
contain them. 

CELLARIUS WALTZ.— The gentleman 
takes the lady’s left hand with nis right, 
moving one bar to the left by glissade^ and 
two hops on his left foot, while the lady 
does the same to the right, on her right 
foot ; at the second bar they both repeat the 
some with the other foot ; this is repeated ^ 
for Sixteen bars; they then waltz sixteen 
bars, gUssade, and two hops, taking care to 
occupy the time of two bars, to get quite 
round. The gentleman then takes both 
hands of the lady, and makes the grand 
square, moving three bars to Ids left, at the 
fourth bar making two beats while turning 
the angle; the same repeated for 8l:ttecn 
bars; the lady having her right foot for- 
ward, when the gentleman has his left foot 
forwaird ; the waltz is again repeated ; after 
which several other steps are introduced, 
which require to be seen to be understood. 

CEMENT.— TMs term includes all those 
substances employed for the purpose of 
causing the adhesion of two or more bodies, 
whether originally separate, or divided by a 
fracture. As the substances that are re- 
quired. to be joined together are exceed- 
ingly various, and di^er very much in their 
properties, texture, &&, a variety of cements 
possessing very different characteristics are 
employed. The following will be found to 
include all those that are oest calculated for 
domestic manipidation : Cheese Cement, 
/or iarifietware, <i^— Grated cheese, 2 parts ; 
quwime (in fine powder), i part \ white of 
egg, sufficient ; beat to a paste. Cubs Ce- 
gian a^eoriAeatMrs.— Obtain curd 
by adding vintfar or rennet to milk ; add a 
»7 


little white of egg and powdered quicklime; 
beat the whole into a paste. Chinese Ce- 
ment. /or glcus^ china, /ancy work, jemltety, 
itc.— Finest pale orange shell-lac (broken 
small), one part ; rectified spirit (strongest) 
two parts; digest^ together in a corked hot-, 
tlein a warm place until dissolved. It should 
have about the consistence of treacle. Dia- 
mond Cement, for glass, china, and polished 
Dissolve five or sl.v pieces of gum mas- 
tic, each the size of a large pea, in as much 
rectified spirit of wine as will serve to render 
it liquid ; and in another vessel dissolve as 
much isinglass, previously softened a little 
in water (though none of the water must be 
used) in as much French brandy or good 
rum as will make a two ounce phialful of 
strong cement, adding two small nieces of 

g um galbanum or ammoniacum, which must 
e rubbed or ground till they ere dissolved. 
Then mix the whole with a snfEicient heat. 
Keep the glue in a phial closely stopped, and 
when it is to be used, set the phial in boiling 
water. Egg Cement, / or eariAeaworc, glass, 
china, marble, alabaster, spar ornaments, ic. — 
White of egg thickened with finely powdered 
quicklime. Parabolic Cement, /or glass , 
earthenware, arc.— Curdle skim milk with ren- 
net or vinegar, press out the whey and dry 
the curd by a very gentle heat, but as quickly 
as possible. When it has become quite dry, 
grind it in a colfee or pepper mill, and after- 
wards triturate it in a mortar until reduced 
to a very fine powder. Mix this powder 
with one-tenth of its weight of new dry 
quicklime, also in a very fine powder, and to 
every ounce of the mixture add six grains ot 
powdered camphor, triturate the whole well 
together, and keep it in small wide- mouthed 
phials, well corked. When required for use 
make into paste with water, and apply im- 
mediately. 

In the application of cement many persons 
entertain a misconception which ought to be 
removed. Generally speaking, persons ima- 
gine that the thicker the cement is put on 
the edges, the firmer and readier the junction 
will be; whereas the exact opposite is the 
fact, the thinner the stratum of interposed 
cement the stronger will be the junction of 
the surfaces operated upon. And to effect 
this purpose the cement should be lightly 
applied to the edges of the fracture by means 
of a feather. See Bottle Cement, Fire- 
proof, Waterproof, &c. 

CERATE SIMPLE. — A composition of 
equal parts of yellow wax and olive oil, used 
alone as an emollient application to sores, or 
as a base to compound more active oint- 
ments. 

CEREMONIES, MASTER OF.— A per 
son appointed to arrange the dances at balls 
and to attend to the general conduct of the 
ball-room. He is the person with whom all 
complaints are lodged, and to whom the 
wishes of the dancers individually and col- 
lectively are made known. The master pt 
the ceremonies is delegated with a <»rtalR 
amount of authority for the time beljng^ 
whi(^ it is agrei^ on all hands to respm 
He is supposed to preside over the comfbtl 
*and happmess of the assembly gener^, 
and It is a mark of ill-nature and quest^qn^ 
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able taste, tbr any individual to obstruct and 
ttiolest him in the performance of his duties. 

At assembly-rooms where a permanent 
master of the ceremonies is retained, he is 
supposed to be acquainted with the names, 
and, to a certain extent, the position of the 
ibrequenters oi the rooms ; and it is through 
him that the introduction of persons pre- 
viously strangers to each other may be made. 

Me is also the proper person to provide 
partners for dancers who are In want of 
them. The qualification s for a master of the 
ceremonies are, a perfect knowledge of 
dancing, a correct ear for music, a quick eye, 
enei^tie will, and unfailing urbanity and 
goo<rtemper. He must also be intimately 
acquainted with all the amenities and ob- 
servances ol social life, l^nally, he should 
be somewhat above the middle height, of 
a light figure, neatly and appropriately 
dressed, and a gentlennan in appearance, 
language, and manners. 

OERTIORARL — A writ directed to a 
judge of an inferior court directing him to 
certify or to return the record of a cause de- 
pending before him to a superior court, to 
the end that the party may have more sure 
and speedy Justice ; for instance, in criminal 
cases, a certiorari may issue at any time be- 
fore trial, directing the removal of an indict- 
ment into the Court of Queen’s Bench. 

CBRVELAS.--Chop up some fat streaky 
pork, with parsley, shalots, and a little 
garlic; season well with pepper, salt, and 
allspice ; fill skins rather snorter and wider 
than those used ordinarily for sausages, and 
boll slowly for two or three hours. 

CHAD GRILLED.-Affcer having 
cleaned the chad, put it on a dish with a gill 
of Florence oil ; add salt and pepper, and 
let it remain iu this seasoning for an hour. 
Broil it over a slow lire, and serve with 
caper sauce. 

CHAFF.— A food for Iiorses, produced by 
cutting up hay with straw in a machine for 
that purpose. Sometimes it serves as an 
auxiliary for other iood, and in many in- 
stances it is given alone. With hard worked 
horses, where it is desirable that the meal 
should be despatched as soon as possible, 
and rest taken immediately afterwards, 
Heeding with chaff is generally practised. | 
But in private stables, where there is no I 
such object in view, chaff is only usefhl from j 
the economical motive of inducing the horse I 
to chew his corn, and as this object Is tho- I 
.toughly aooompUshed a regular supply is 
desiritble. The best plan of all is to mix 
straw and dover with upland hay, in the 
proportion of nearly two of straw to one of 

Chaffinch.— T his bird is about the 
fixe of the house sparrow. The beak, which 
IS oonioah is white in winter, but at the time 
^ pairing, when the bird begins to sing, it 
becomes ofU'k bine, and remains so until the 
moulting season. The colour of the beak is 
therefore a sign whether or not the bird has 
begun to sfog* "l^he female is easily distin- 
jj^shed firom the mali being smaller; tbe | 
colour of thehsgd* upper part of 

tbd bsek, is amtsb. brown; on the lower i oq; 
ihtf t, a drab ; and the breast reddish \to 


gray. The natural food of this bird In sum- 
mer consists ohiefiy of Insehts, and in winter 
of seeds and grain. In confinement it may 
be fed upon rapeseed soaked in water the 
previous day, with occasionally a very little 
hempseed, green cliickweed and plantain. 



with now and then a little lettuce leaf, or 
slice of apple. It should also have meal- 
worms and ants’ eggs, and occasionally a 
little meat cut very small. Chaffinches are 
generally very ill at the moulting season, 
and frequently die. The bird, at this junc- 
ture, should he well fed with insects, meat 
cut very small, and bread boiled in milk. 
Its other diseases are generally cured by 
saffron or a rusty nail being put into its 
water. It should at all times be supplied 
with a large bathing-pan, the water in u^oh 
should be changed every day. .The feet ol 
this bird frequently become swelled and co- 
vered with scales, which should be removed 
with a very sharp knif'e ; if the feet be- 
come sore, they should be dressed with lard 
or butter. 

CHAFING IN Infants.— From a ne- 
glect of proper cleanliness, infants are very 
apt to become chafed in the wrikikles of the 
neck, behind the ears, and other parts of the 
body. To remedy this, the excoriefod parts 
siiould be bathed twice or tbrioe a day with 
a little warm milk and water, and afterwards 
dusted with violet powder. In aggravated 
excoriation, a wash composed of two .parts 
of rectified spirits and one of water, may be 
used. Great caution should, however, be 
observed in drying up disciiarges behind the 
ears of infants, as bad consequences are apt 
to ensue from an injudicious use of repellent 
applications in suen cases. In some mfants 
of a gross habit, and particularly aboht the 
time ol teething, a species of excoriation 
sometimes appears low down in the neck, 
which at length degenerates into large deep 
sores, sometimes terminating in gangrene. 
To these fomentations of ^cbona bark 
should be applied, and mild aperients admi- 
nistered at the same time. 

CHAIR.— In the construction of chairs, 
oomlort, el^anoe, and adaptability are klika 
^ he studied. Chairs used in panburs and 
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diaing-rooms, fthould be 8 ub€tantially luiide 
•and of capadoua dimensions; those for 
<lrawing>rooms, light and tasty; and for 
bed-chambers and dressing rooms, neat and 
plain. To persons who are in the habit of 
sitting for many hours at a time, it is of the 
tirst importance that the shape of the chair 
be such that the weight of the body may 
not press unequally upon it. For this pur- 
pose both the seat and buck of the chair 
should be of convenient depth and breadth. 
Many varieties of chairs are made with this 
view, and several improvements have lately 
oome into vogue. The reclining chair is one 



especially adapted for ease and comfort, 
belr^ 80 constructed ns to accommodate the 
body in any postm'e from the recumbent to 
dhe perpendicular. The Derby chair possesses 



dtie two-fold advantage of being easy and 
portable, as it is made to fold up into a com- 
pact Ibrm, and may be carried nrom place to 
plilae without materially increasing tiie bulk 
Of lu^raga The rocking chair is of Ame- 
rican inventimi, and aiSbrds a delightM 
seat; by the mere movement of the body 
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this cliair rocks to and fro with an easy and 
regular motion, and will stand still when it 
is so desired. The rocking chair is especially 
adapted for persons of a nervous and irrltahVe 
temperament, the oscillating motion tending 
to soothe and allay the nervous system by 



congenial exercise. It is also the fact that 
many persons are able to obtair sleep almost 
at will alter being seated In a chair of this 
description for a few minutes. The nursing 
chair is an excellent contrivance for lighten- 



ing the labours of the nurse as well as pleas- 
ing the child. The infant is placed in the 
chair as seen in the engraving, with its fhet 
resting on the board in front, and b^fig 
protected by a rati from fklllng out. Wniaa 
the child is seated the we^^it of its 
acts upon springs placed beneath, and-tt Is 
moved up and down with an easy and re- 
gular motion, and without being sutdee^ 
to those hazards which are frequenwiii- 
tailed by being tossed about lu a p^sdA’Sl 
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CRAIRBIAN. —Under this title is com- an^r others written down on a slip of paper;, 
prehonded the person who is selected at a which the chairman has by him, and which'* 
public meetings or a dinner to preside over should be ticked off or marked out as they 
the assembly. The chairman of a public are disposed of. As soon as the chairman 
meeting is generally a person of innuence receives intimation that all the guests or 
und position ; he n^ not necessarily be an the majority of them are assembled, and the 
orator, i’or his duties, so far as speaking is table duly provisioned, he knocks on the 
concerned, may be confined to a few aptly table, and either says grace himself or calls' 
chosen words, promptly and clearly deli- upon some person to do so; the covers are 
vered. He ought to display firmness and then removed, and the chairman's duties* 
decision, and a bearing both couciliatory and begin. At this period of the dinner, he 
uncompromising, so as to harmonize as should cliiefly study those placed near him,, 
much as possible the opposing elements of and who are generally supposed to be tho- 
which public meetings are frequently com- most honoured guests, assisting them o? 
posed. The chairman of a public meeting seeing that they are assisted according to 
has to open the proceedings by rising and their wishes. As the repast advanceti, he 
shortly explaining the motives for which should take wine with one and another, and 
the meeting has been convened; he then give vent to an occasional apt remark or- 
usually calls upon some one individual to harmless pleasantry, to bring out backward 
speak to the question, and the various dispositions, and to circulate good humour 
.^eakers follow one another in succession, and ft-iendly feeling generally. When the 
It flrequently happens that several rMo?u<*ott* dinner is over and the cloth removed, grace- 
have to be proposed, and it is the duty of after meat is either said or sung. Dessert . 
the chairman to call upon some person to is then placed upon the table, and while this- 
propose the resolution, and after it has been is being done the chairman should avail 
seconded, to ask the meeting to declare their himself of the interval to arrange any ndtes- 
opinion by holding up their hands. If the ma- or memoranda that he is likely to require in 
Jority of hands be held up in favour of the the course of the evening. As soon as the ' 
resolution, it is then declared to be carried ; dessert is set, and the wineglass of each 
. others are successively disposed of in the guest is filled, the chairman rises and pro- 
same manner. Sometimes an amendment is poses the health of the Queen, calling on the- 
• proposed in opposition to the resolution ; guests to respond to the toast upstanding. • 
and as this course of proceeding frequently The remaining members ofthe Royal Family, 
engenders disapprobation and a display of the Army and Navy, and other institutions , 
acrimonious feeling, it is incumbent on the are proposed in rotation. Wlien the i»pre- 
ohalrman to obtain a hearing i'or the speaker, sentatives of any of these are present tliey ; 
and to claim for the amendment the same respond to the toast as a matter of course, 
free and fair discussion as was accorded to ana if there is any nice point to decide, or 
the original resolution. When all the reso- hesitation in the matter, the chairman may 
lutlons have been passed, the chairman indicate such person as he deems most fit to 
finally rises, generally to acknowledge a vote reply. In all of these routine toasts the chair- : 
of thanks which has been previously pro- man sliould avoid prolixity, and dismisa 
posed to him ; and that done, he declares them with a lew cordial words and unmis- ■ 
themeetingtobeendedoradjourned, as the takable heartiness. Usualiy there is wljat 
case may be, and bowing politely to his au- is termed the toast of the evening^ and in pro- ; 
ditors, vacates the chair. posing this the chairman is expected to 

The (dioirman qf a public dinner ib chosen as dwell somewhat fully, and to speak in hi.s 
much for his social qualities and eloquence best and most eloquent manner. It would 
as for liis influence and position. A person be as well lor the chairman to inform himself 
so situated, to be successful, must possess a of the particulars in connection with the 
certain amount of good fellowship ; he must toast, ti so needed, previously to the dinner 
have a smile, a nod, and a kind word for all, taking place, and il he does not positively 
and a certain free and joyous manner calCti- compose a set speech, to weave the materials 
lated to impart a feeling of comfort and con- together with such apposite allusions as his 
viviality to the assembled guests. At large own good sense and taste may dictate, 
public dinners a toast-master is generally When the last toast is arrived at, the chair- 
provided, who stands behind the chairman, man intimates' the fact ; and having returned^ 
and calls out the toast that is about to be thanks for his health being drunk, which 
proposed, whereupon the chairman rises, follows as a matter of course, he is at liberty 
and speaks appropriately to the subject, to vacate the chair, and thereby disaolves- 
But at festivals more limited and less cere- the formal character of the festivities. The 
monlous, and where a chairman appears to duties of a chairman cannot be discharged 
the best or worst advantage, he has to pro- effo^ually unless he keep himself perfectly 
pose the toasts himself; and upon each oc- calm and collected; he should therefore be 
casion of his rising the vloe-olmrman, who moderate in his libations, mid notwlthstund- 
faces him, or some person who sits by his ing the many temptations to which he is 
Side, claims the silence and attention of the subject, avoid taking anymore wine than he 
guests by rappliig on the table with a ham- feels sure is beneficial for him. If nnhappily 
merprovidedxor that purpose. Independent any display of ill-feeling should obtrudeltself 
ofthe toasts ioeldental to the particular among any ofthegue8t8,thechainnan should' 
meeting, there are usually a round of loyal promptly interfere, and courteously appeal 
md p^rictio sentiments proposed ; these to the better feelings of the oontenmiig jMr' 
am taken in thsfr and together with ties. Ir short, the combined happineiMSMf 
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comfort of a certain body of persons are, to 
H great extent, placed under the control of 
'the chairman, and it is to him that the suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful issue of the dinner is | 
snainly attributable j 

CHALK. —A carbonate of lime, which 
-exists in the hills and cliffs of England. 
Chalk is extremely useful for many pur- 
i^ses. Calcined like common lime, it is used 
Wot manure and for cement, in polishing 
metals and glass, also as a marking material, i 
and in painting, whitewashing, and various 
other processes. Chalk has also medicinal I 
properties : It is used internally in diarrhoea I 
in tne form of mixture, and externally as an 
application to burns, scalds, and excoria- 
tions. 

CHALYBEATES. — Medicines contain- 
ing iron. Chalybeate waters are, by virtue 
of the iron they contain, powerful tonics, 
and well adapted as curative agents in dis- 
eases of debility generally. Before having 
recourse to them, however, medical advice 
should always be taken. The more generally 
used chalybeate springs in this country are 
Tunbridge Well8„ Cheltenham, and Scarbo- 
rough; Leamington and Harrogate also 
(possess chalybeate waters; and Hartfall 
and Peterhead, in Scotland. 

CHAMPAGNE. — A wine made in the 
south of Prance, and exported in large 
quantities to England. Inere are many 
kinds of champagne, but the best are those 
which froth slightly. They are improved in 
the drinking by ice, which tends to repress 
the effervescence. Though one of the most 
•delicious wines, champagne ought to be 
indulged in with great precaution. The 
piquancy of flavour and the sparkling bril- 
liancy, are mainly derived from the presence 
of an acid, which, if not counteracted, is pro- 
ductive of deleterious consequences. The 
Alcohol it contains is, though much less than 
the strongest of port or Madeira, peculiarly 
oxciting, and stimulates the stomach to a 
greater action than it can well bear. Habitual 
mdulgence in champagne has a tendency to 
•produce gout, apoplexy, &c., with all the 
accompaniments of deranged digestion. A 
'few grains of carbonate of soda thrown into 
the wineglass will obviate some of the ill 
effects, although it somewhat interferes with 
^both the taste and appearance of the wine. 
To accomplish the same end, a little magnesia 
may be taken a few hours afterwards in a 
setmrate form. 

CHAMPAGNE BRITISH, RED.-Crush 
forty quarts of ripe green gooseberries in a 
tub, pour on them ten gallons of sof t water 
that lias been well boued and become cold, 
add three pounds of sliced beetroots that have 
’been boiled for twenty minutes, without 
breaking their skins, stir all well together 


and sand. Keep it in a cool cellar for twelva 
months, then put it in champagne bottles, 
wire the corks and seal them. It will be in 
high perfection in six months more. 

Gooseberries, 40 quarts; water, lo 
gallons ; beetroots, dibs ; sugar, SOlbs ; gin- 
ger, 20Z8; lemon rinds, 4; isinglass, loz 
(dissolved in a quart of liquor) ; brandy, i 
quart. 

CHAMPAGNE BRITISH, WHITE. - 
Slice thirty pounds of fresh-gathered rhu- 
barb stalks into a clean vessel, put upon 
them a peck of the tops of young spring 
nettles bruised or shred, and two ounces of 
best ginger sliced. Boil ten gallons of soft 
water for three-quarters uc hour, with 
thirty pounds of loaf sugar and the whites of 
twelve eggs well beaten, skimming the whole 
until it 18 perfectly clear. Pour this liquor 
boiling hot upon the nettles, and covering 
close, let them infhse for three or four days, 
stirring it well after the steam has subsided, 
and twice each day. Then strain the liquor 
into a clean vessel, and filter it throu^ a 
Jelly bag into a ten-gallon cask upon the thin 
rind of four lemons and four ounces of white 
sugar candy; fill the cask completely, put in 
the bung lightly, or cover the bung-hole with 
a tile, and when it has ceased fermenting 
add a quart of pale brandy, and stop it up 
for a year or more. Then draw it oil* into 
champagne bottles, fasten the corks with 
wire, and seal with green wax. It should be 
kept a year longer to be in perfection, and 
in a cool, dry cellar. 

1,3“ Rhubarb, SOlbs ; nettles, 1 peck ; gin- 
ger, 20ZS ; water, 10 gallons ; sugar, SOlbs ; 
eggs, 12 whites; lemon rinds, 4 ; sugar candy, 
ilb ; brandy, pale, l quart. 

CHANTILLY BASKET. — Bake sweet 
biscuits quite crisp, have ready some sugar 
clarified and boiled to crackling height. 
Stick a small skewer into each biscuit, and 
dip its edge In the sugar. Fix them one by 
one, as dipped, round a dish or mould that 
will shape the basket, "l^en one row is 
done, begin another. The candied sugar 


into tne cask, add thirty pounds of loaf 
eugar in small lumps, two ounces of bruised 
^nger, the thin rinds of four lemons, and 
nn ounce of isinglass dissolved in a quart of 
liquor : leave the bung out until the fermen- 
italion has ceased, then add a quart of brandy, 
eput in the bung, and secure it with paper 
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will make the biscuits instantly stick. Three 
or four tiers will be hi^h enough. An orna- 
mental border of coloured drops of gum- 
paste may be given to the bi^et. ^ Any dry 
sweetmeat may be served in this basket, 
being previouuy lined with tiMue paper* 
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The engraving illagtrates a Chantilly baeket, 
eontafniag a iljpey cake» stuek over with 
almonde. 

CHAPPED HANDS.~Thi8 troublesome 
ooinnliUtit is caused by the action of the 
wiisa and fh>8t on the skin. It may be 
avoided in a great measure by drying the 
hands thoroughly after washing them, and 
^never using warm water to wash with. 
'^Wn they have already appeared, however, 
the foUowing lotion will be Ibniid useful;— 
borax, two scruples; glvcerine, half an 
ounce; water, seven and a half ounces. 
This may be used twice a day. 

CHAPPED LIPS.— I*ut into a tin sauce- 
pan a quarter of an ounce of benjamin, 
fttorax, and spermaceti, half an ounce of 
alkauet root, a large juicy apple chopped, a 
quarter of a pound of fresh butter, and two 
ounces of beeswax ; simmer the ingredients 
together till all be dissolved, and strain it 
through linen. When cold melt it again, 
and ponr it into small pots. 

CHAR.— This dsh seldom ventures into a 
running stream ; its principal resort being 
the lakes of the colder regions. Very fine 
char have been found in the lakes of West- 
moreland. The char is somewhat like the 
trout, but more slender and longer. The 
colour of the back is an olive green variegated 
with spots of a dusky w^hite, and others of 



a dull yellow'. The belly la of a pale red, 
and in the female approaches to white. The 
whdle body is covered with very minute 
scales. The manner of taking this fish is 
with nets, which are furnished with bait to 
allure the fish, and left for several days, till 
the fish are known to have entered. 

OHARACl'ER OF SERVANTS.-It is 
customary to receive testimonials of a ser- 
vant's trustworthiness and ability at the 
time of hiring them, and also to ^ve ser- 
vants that have formerly been in a person's 
service what is termed a character. Upon 
this point it is necessary to exercise a great 
deal of caution and discernment, in orimrto" 
avoid being cheated with testimonials that 
are utterly false. For instahoe, it is not at 
all uncommon fbr dishonest persons—either 
servants who have sacrificed their good 
name for some previous Indiscretion, or 
others whose sole aim is to obtain an in- 
troduction into a house with an evil design— 
to ndbr to some Imamnary late employer, 
living at a instance. Tor a reference. The 
letter making Inquiries respecting the ser- 
vant is obtained possession of, and answered 
by some person in communication with the 
supposed servant, or even by the impostor 
himself. The testimonials given are of 
comae the most flattering, and the unsus- 
peotiag employer jiumoasdoitsly admits a 


thief, or even worse, into his house. There- 
fore no reference should he Socepted unles# 
it is a personal one. But even in these 
cases fraud is sometimes practised, and for 
the sake of a fee there are dishonest peiacms 
willing to vouch for the honesty and good 
qualities OT. person 6 of whom they know 
nothing. In these matters, therefore, an 
employer should exercise judgment and 
discretion, and if there is any circumstance 
that gives rise to suspicion Jn the most 
trifling degree, refuse to have anything 
more to say in the affair. With regard to 
the giving of characters by employers, it Is 
establish^ that an employer is not bound 
to give a servant a character ; but if a 
character be given, it must be a true one ; 
otherwise, if a servant is in a position to 
prove that he lias sustained injury by a 
false and malicious character being given ot 
him, an action for damages will lie against 
the person so giving it. But if the cha- 
racter be given without malice and to the 
best of his knowledge, no action lies. 

It is customary with servauts who have 
been in a particular employment at some 
distance of time previously, to return to 
their former employer, and him to give 
them a character, the idea being to impres^t 
persons into whose service they wish to enter 
with the belief that they have only recently- 
left the employer whose testimonials the)r 
produce. Now, as it is possible that a ser- 
vant may behave himself very w’ell in one- 
situation, and grossly misconduct himself 
in a subsequeut one, an emplo;yer giving; 
a character under the assumption before 
stated, clearly becomes a party to a species ot 
fraud, and renders himself liable to very dis- ^ 
agreeable consequences: at the same time 
the servant may nave conducted himself pro- 
perly, but owing to his last employera 
having left the country or died, or from 
some other cause, they cannot be personally 
referred to. In such a dilemma, therefore, 
it w’ould be unjust to withhold the testi- 
monials asked for; and in either case tho 
servant may be obliged, and ill consequence# 
averted, by simply stating the date when 
the servant left the particular employment^ 
leaving the inquirer to act as he may think 
fit, with regard to the subsequent interval. 
In these transactions it behoves both the 
master and servant to speak truthfully, anif 
to act in good faith, so that neither party 
concerned may sustain wrong or injury. 

The penalties attaching to felse characters 
are, that if any person falsely personate 
any master or mistress in order to give a 
servant a character; or if anr master or 
mistress knowingly give in writing a fklse 
character of a servant, or account of his 
former service; or if any servant bring a 
false character, or alter a certificate of cha- 
racter, the offender forfeits upon conyictioa 
A20, with 108. costs. 

CHARADE. — A drawing-room enter- 
tainment both amusing and Intellectual, in 
which any of* the guests may become actors. 
For these perf ormances a room with fold:lng 
doors Is the most suitable. At the feurth^ 
end of the room something like a stage is 
erected, with appropriate SQ^nery conmreil 
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from various bonsehold appliances. Cha- 
racters dressad lu costumes made up of 
handkercbie!!^ Ooats, shawls, table covers, 
&e., then come on and perform an extem- 
pore play. This play is devised trom a word 
of two or more syllables, each syllable ex- 
pressing* some ihmiliar object, ana the action 
and dialogue of the play are so ordered as to 
illustrate the word selected without actually 
uttering it. 

By way of illustration, suppose that the 
word selected is Band-agt. For the per- 
formance of this we may conceive the fol- 
lowing characters Sir Anteek Tellowleaf, 
a rich old merchant from Indian Lillie and 
Olivia, his nieces ; Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son. their friends. The first scene repre- 
sents a drawing-room, and Lillie and Olivia 
are discovered seated at table; they then 
enter into conversation, the gist of which is 
that they intend that night serenading their 
uncle, Sir Anteek, with the “waits,” in 
celebration of his return to his native 
country, after an absence of fifty years. 
'While thus discoursing, enter their three 
friends. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, dressed 
as street performers, and bringing in music- 
books and instruments (or where real in- 
struments cannot be procured, suitable imi- 
tations of the voice may be substituted) ; 
the plan of serenading is then concerted, 
the performers go off to carry out the 
scheme, the young ladies retire, and the 
scene closes, having thus represented the 
word Band, Scene2 represents an avte-room 
with a door at the back made to open and 
shut. Enter Sir Anteek Yellowleaf as from 
a bedroom, attired in dressing-gown, night- 
cap, and slippers, and carrying a chamoer- 
candlestick. -Sir Anteek appears very irri- 
table, declares that the noise is so great 
that he cannot get a wink of sleep; and 
after denouncing everything and everybody, 
returns to his room. Lillie and Olivia then 
peep on from ppposite comers, and stealthily 
approach. Sir Anteek disturbed by their 
footsteps, again comes out, and while he is 
doing so Olivia and Lillie steal off. Sir 
Anteek returns again to his room in a fury. 
Ai this juncture music is heard from with- 
out, faintly at first, and gradually louder; 
whereupon Sir Anteek rumes out in a great 
passion, with a water jug; after venting 
some of his spleen, he goes off at side; 
a crash is heard; the music ceases ; and Sir 
Anteek returns looking pale and angry, 
thus representing the wora^ 0 r«. Scene closes. 
Beene 3 represents a breakfast parlour, Lillie 
and Olivia seated, and a vacant arm chair 
near the table: after a short conversation 
between the nieces, the uncle enters, who 
appears to be dreadfully alarmed by the 
supposition that in tlirowing the water jug 
out of the window he has sacrificed some 
person's life; while In this dilemma the 
aerwt enters, and announces the arrival 
of Messrs. Brown, Jones, and Robinson, 
who oome on in their usual attire; but 
Brown has his head enveloped in a cloth, 
and is supported by his two friends ; an 
explanation then ensues. Brown intimates 
tha(t he is only slightly bruised, Sir Anteek 
apologises ; they all shake bands, and the 
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end of this scene and the charade are both 
brought about, having thus illustrated 
word Bandage. 

The following is a limited list of words 
adapted for actmg charades 


Bag-dad 
Bar-gain 
Boat- man 
Brace- let 
Break-fast 
Bride-groom 
Broad-c’.oth 
Bull-dog 
Car-pet 
Chair-man 
Cork-screw 
Court- ship 
Death-watch 
Ear-ring 
Fare- well 
Fire-pan 
Foot-stool 
Gun-powder 
Money-comb 


In-mate 
Key- stone 
Kit- ten 
Know- ledge 
Land- lady 
Leap-frog 
LUe- guard 
Mag- pie 
Mis -judge 
Kon-keen 
Out- cry 
l‘ad-lock 
Pass-over 
Pick-pocket 
Quick-silver 
Rid- dance 
Second-hand 
Thread- bare 
Toad- stool. 


CHARCOAL. — A form of car bon obtained 
by burning wood with the imperfect access 
of air, or by heating or distilling it iu iron 
cylinders so constructed as to allow of the 
collection of the volatile products. Char- 
coal, exclusive of its Important use as a fhel, 
is possessed of some curious and valuable 
properties. It is a very bad conductor of 
heat; and hence powdered charcoal is used 
to surround tubes and vessels which are re- 
quired to retain their beat. It is not injured 
by air and moisture, for which reason stakes 
and piles are superficially charred to pre- 
serve them. It is infusible; and provided 
air be carefully excluded, it undergoes no 
change in most intense heats. It not only 
absoms air and moisture, but also the colour- 


ing and odoriferous parts of many animal 
and vegetable substances. Tainted fiesh 
and putrid water are thus sweetened by the 
action of powdered charcoal. Animal char^ 
coal is obtained by burning bone, or the 
clippings of hides, leather, &o. Common char^ 
coal intended merely for fuel is prepared by 
cutting pieces of wood from one to three 
inches in diameter, into lengths of from one 
to three feet, forming them into a conical 
pile, and burning them to the required ex- 
tent beneath a covering of turf or earth. 
Cylinder charcoal is obtained by distilling 
woods which are free from resin ; this is 
employed in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
In medicine charcoal is principally used as an 
antiseptic or disinfectant, either in the form 
of a powder or made into a poultice. Used 
as a dentifrice, the teeth are rendered white 
and the breath sweet by it, where a scor- 
butic disposition of the gums exists. 

CHARCOAL, Cautions bespectino.— 
Although charcoal is an economical fuel, It 
is by no means conducive to healtli, and is 
sometimes attended with dangerous con- 
sequences. Wherever charcoal is burnt b 
vessel of boiling water should be set ovfr 
the burning Ihel, the steam from which 
counteract the dangerous fumes of the Wlfr 
bon. If a little vinegar be added, persons WOT 
be much less liable to headaches than 
otherwise are. When a person has ittham 
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the fumes of charcoal to such a degree 
08 to become insensible, he should be imme> 
diately removed into the open air, cold 
ivater dashed on the head and body, the 
nostrils and lungs stimulated by harts- 
horn, at the same time rubbing the chest 
briskly. 

CHARITIES. — See Clothing Clubs, 
Industrial Societies, Refuges for 
Destitute, &o. 

CHARWOMAN.— An occasional servant, 
usually hired for short periods, as the week, < 
day, or hour. Although among this class of 
women there are many who are respectable 
and trustworthy, it is notorious that a large . 
proportion of them are addicted to two beset- 
ting sins ; pilfering and drunkenness. This < 
may be partially a.CGounted ior by the lact, I 
that their aid is generally called in when the I 
household is disorganized, by the illness of j 
the mistress, a domestic calamity, or some I 
other distracting cause, which gives the 
charwoman opportunities for committing 
irregularities wliicli servants generally, in a 
well ordered household, would never have. 
If occasion demand the assistance of a char- 
woman, therefore, the best way is to apply 
to some householder long resident in the 
neighbourhood, or to a respectable shop- 
keeper, such as the grocer, cheesemonger, or 
baker. The terms usually asked by char- 
women are from one shilling and sixpence 
and upwards per day, together with their 
food and drink. 

CHEESE.— The process of cheese-making 
in England differs somewhat in particulars, 
but the general principles ana mode of 
manufacture do not vary essentially. The 
utemUs required in cheese-making are a tub 
in which the milk is coagulated and the 
card broken; a curd cutter; a curd breaker; 
a drainer to lay across the tub while the 
wh^is 2training from the curd; vats for 
forming the cheese ; a cheese press ; a fur- 
nace and pot for heating water and milk. 
Previously to commencing the process of 
m^ng cheese, besides the milk, two mate- 
rials must be ready for use— the rennet for 
coagulating the milk, and the substance for 
colouring the cheese, if the latter is to be 
employed. A calfs stomach is usually re- 
eomnieiided for rennet ; but as they are not 
always obtainable, a pig's stomach will an- 
swer the purpose. Let the inside skin of 
the stomach be taken out, any entrails on 
it removed, and the skin wiped clean with a 
cloth, but not washed. When the rennet is 
to be used, a brine of salt and barley-water, 
safflclcntly strong to float an egg, is made, 
strained through a cloth, and left to cool. 
One skin is allowed to remain in three pints 
of brine in a jar, tied down for three or four 
days, when the coagulating strength of the 
brme is tested by pouring a drop or two 
into a teacnpful of lukewarm milk ; and 
when considered strong enough, the skin is 
taken out, bottled, and tightly corked for 
use. Half a teacupful of liquid rennet will 
coagulate as much milk as will make a 
cheese of islbs. weight. The curd-cuffer, as 
seen in the engraving, is held by either one 
or both hands, and, on the instrument being 
used in a perp^dtoular direction and pressed 


down, it cuts the curd into as small pieces 
as are wished in the tub. Ibe curd-breaier is 
represented in the following flgure:— On 
using this machine, the curd cut m shoes is 
placed in small tubs on the boarding * and 

*1111 j-jTiii mi nn i i' V 



on a slice being put into the hopper, the 
winch-handle is moved round, ana the curd 
is cut in pieces by the teeth, not exceedina 
a quarter of an inch in size. A tub is placed 
below the hopper to receive the cut curd as 
it descends. In this way one person may 



feed the slices into the hopper and drive Uie 
machine; but the process of curd- cutting is 
mucii expedited by one person feeding the 
hopper with slices, wliile another drives the 
handle of the machine. The curd, being 
reduced small enough, is salted to please 
the taste, with salt finely ground. After 
being salted the curd is put into a cheese- 
cloth, spread over a cheese vat, and firmly 
packed into the vat above its edge, and on 
the curd being covered with the remainder 
of the same cloth, the vat is placed in the 
cheese-press and subjected to pressure; 
upon which a ouantity of whey exudes by 
the holes in the bottom of the vat. la the 
coarse of two hours or more, the dieese is 
turned out of the vat; a clean dry ehiraae* 
264 
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clotli put in ; tlie cheese replaced into it up- 
side do-wn, and again subjected to increased 
pressure in the press. Should whey con- 
tinue to exude, the cheest; must again be 
taken out of the vat, a cle n cloth substi- 
tuted, and frequently r«nJwed, and the 
[pressure increased, as long as any whey 
exudes ; but if the previous operations have 
been properly performed, the exudity should 
cease in about twelve hours, after which the 
pressure is continued until the press is 
wanted for a new cheese on the second day. 
The common chetse-vat or chessart is show’n 



in the accompanying illustration, the form 
varying according to that designed for the 
cheesa It is made of elm staves, hooped 
with iron, and the bottom pierced with 
holes, to allow the whey expressed to flow 
away. A ivooden cover to fit the vat exactly 
is also a part of the utensil. In Cheshire, 
cheese- vats are made of tin pierced both at 
the bottom and the side. Of the cheese press 
the varieties are very numerous, but the old 
stone press, and the combined lever press, 
are those most commonly in use. The com- 
mon stone cheese-press is shown in the 


third and last, one ton. The cheese is then 
put into the cheese-room, and protecteiJ 
from excessive heat, drought, or damp at 
first, heat causing new cheeses to sweat; 
drought dries them too quickly and induces 
them to crack; and damp prevents them 
hardening, and induces a bitter taste. Ex- 
posed to a cool, dry, and calm air upon tlie * 
shelves, the cheeses will dry by degrees and 
obtain a firm skin. The cheeses should be 
wiped with a dry cloth to remove any 
moisture, and turned daily. Some cheeses 
burst and throw out a serous-Jiko fluid, in 
consequence of whey fermenting, which 
ought to have been pressed out. A cheese 
that changes its shape indicates some 
organic change going on within ; but if it 
do not crack so as to admit the air, it W'ill 
soon become ripe, and probably of fine 
flavour. The cheese turner is an invention 
designed to save much of the labour required 




annexed figure ; where presses of this kind 
are used, the cheese is subject to three 
degrees of pressure, the first oeing a quar- 
ter of a ton, the second half a ton, and the 
365 


in the daily fuming of a lai^e number of 
cheeses in the drying-room. A clieese 
turner may be constructed to stand alone; 
or be fasteni^d to the floor at the bottom anrl 
the joisting overhead. The moveable franio 
or rack is formed by two interior posts, and 
upon these, twelve shelves are framed, each 
fourteen inches broad, or more, according to 
the sizes of the cheeses manulactured. The 
shelf-frame thus formed is provided with 
two strong iron pivots fixed in the side posts 
at mid-haght, and these are received into 
corresponding holes in ttie outer posts, so 
that the shelf- frame swings poised upon two 

f iivots ; it is further provided with an iron 
atch at top and bottom by w^hich it may be 
tilted and secured with cither the top or 
bottom shelf uppermost. The colouring 
of cheese is a general custom,, but not a 
necessary operation ; annatto is chiefly em- 
ployed for inis purpose. The usual mode of 
application, is to dip a piece of the requisite 
wdght In a bowl of milk, and rub it on a 
smooth stone, until the milk assumes a deej^ 
red colour. This inthsion without the sem- 
ment, which is separated by standing a 
little. Is to be added to the milk of which 
cheese is intended to be made, in such quan- 
tity as will impart to the whole a bright 
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orunge colour. The addition of annatto in 
no way effects the smell or taste. 

Ihe milk funded for making chte&e should 
he carefully passed through the sieve placed 
on the ladder over the cneese-tub, and, for 
the very best cheese, that produced at a 
single milking is preferable. The degree of 
heat most favourable for coagulation by ren- 
net is Irom eighty- five to ninety degrees : if 
it is below ciglity-five degrees, the milk 
must be brought to tiiat temperature by 
artificial mean.s. The proportions of rennet 
and colouring must be regulated by expe- 
rience and practice. If there is too little 
rennet, the milk will not turn ; 11 there is 
too much, the cheese will bo apt to heave 
and to be rank and strong. A Iiandful or 
two of salt added previously to mixing tlie 
rennet will promote coagulation. After all 
the materials are put into the tub, the whole 
is well stirred together, a wooden cover is 
put on the tub, and over that a woollen cloth 
18 thrown. The usual time of curdling is from 
one to two hours, during which time it is to 
be frequently examined ; the point of coagu- 
lation may be determined by gently pressing 
the surface with the back of the hand. 

The next process is mlting the cheese. For 
this purpose it is taken out of the press, I 
and pltioed nearly mid- deep in the salting- 
tub lor three days, its upper surface being 
uniformly covered over with salt ; or instead 
of this, the sides and edges of the cheese may 
be rubbed with finely powdered salt. The 
precise amount of salting must be regulated 
by the size of the cheese. 

CHEESE BOILED.-Put a tablespoonful 
of milk Into a saucepan, with an ounce of 
butter, aud a quarter of a pouud of prime 
cheese finely grated ; stir the wliole over a 
slow tire until it boils, then add an egg well 
beaten ; stir all thoroughly together, turn it 
Into a dish, brown it with a salamander, and 
serve hot. 

Milk, 1 tablespoonful ; butter, loz. ; 
cheese, ilb. ; egg, i. 

CHEESECAKE.-— Beat eight eggs 
thoroughly while a quart of milk is boil- 
ing, and when it boils, put in the eggs and 
stir them till they come to a curd; then 
pour it out, and when it is cold, add a salt- 
spodnful of salt, two teaapoonfuls of rose- 
water, and three-quarters of a pound of cur- 
rants well washed ; put it into a puff paste 
and bake it. if tin patties are used for 
baking, they must be buttered ; but if they 
are bsiked in glass or cliina, only an upper 
crust will be necessary. 

Eggs, 8 ; milk, 1 quart ; salt, 1 salt- 
spoonful; rose-water, 2 teaspooufula : cur- 
raiits, }lb. 

CHEESECAKE BREAD.-Slice a half- 
quartern loaf as thin as possible, pour on it a 
pint of boiling cream, let it stand for two 
hours ; then take eight eggs, half a pound of 
butter, and a nutmeg grated, beat them well 
together, add half a pound of currants, and 
b»6 in patty-pans. 

,1^ Bread, half- quartern loaf; cream, 1 
pint ; eggs, d f butter, |ib. ; nutmeg, l ; cur- 
rants, ilb. 


CHEESE, BRITISH PARMESAK,— 
Heat the day’s milk to a temperaturb of 
fVoU^! seventy-five to seven ty-seten degrees, 
andafter it has settled, put in the rennet. 
When it has stood for an hour or more, place 
the coagulated milk on a slow clear fire, and 
heat it till the curd separates of itself. When 
separated, throw in cold water to reduce the 
temperature, and quickly collect the curd in 
a Cloth, gathering it up at the corners. 
When drained, press it as other cheese. 
Next day it will be firm enough to turn. 
Let it dry slowly and gradually, often (at 
first about every hour) changing the urrap- 
ping-cloths. Rub it with a little salt daily, 
lor three weeks, or plunge it in pickle for a 
lew days. The curd for this, or any other 
cheese, may be coloured with a little saffron, 
or annatto, by putting a tincture of them, 
extracted in nulk, to the milk when to be 
curdled. 

CHEESE BRAISED.— Melt some slices 
of any rich mild cheese in a small dish, 
over a lamp or steam. Add butter and pep- 
per, and mustard if chosen. Have ready a 
soft toast in a hot- water dish or cheese dish 
with a hot water reservoir, aud spread the 
cheese on the toast. 

CHEESE CRAB.— Cut some thin slices 
of any rich cheese, as Cheshire, double Glou- 
cester, &c., and press them well with a knife, 
until it can be spread like butter. Then 
mix with it mustard, common and chili 
vinegar, cayenne pepper, salt, essence of 
anchovies, and any other sauce to taste. 
Mix all together thoroughly to a thick 

^C^IEESE CREAM.— Put five quarts of 
the last of the milk into a pan with two 
tablespoon fuls ol’ rennet. When the curd is 
produced, strike it down a few times with 
the skiraming-dish, to break it Leave it to 
stand for two hours, then spread a cheese- 
cloth on a sieve, put the curd on it and let 
tliewhey drain ; break the curd a little with 
the hand, and put it into a vat, with a two 
pound weight upon it. Let it stand for 
twelve hours ; take it out, and bind a fillet 
round. Turn it from one board to another 
every day, till it is dry ; cover with nettles 
or clean dock leaves, and put it to ripen 
between tw’o pewter plates. If the weather 
is warm. It will be ready in three weeks, 

CHEESE CREAM, American.— Melt a 
tablespoonful of butter in a quarter of a 
pint 01 cream ; mix with it a pound of good 
cheese finely grated ; beat all well together, 
and pour it over buttered toast; brown 
with a salamander and serve hot 

Butter, 1 tablespoonful; cream, k 
pint; cheese, lib.; battered toast, sufiOi- 
cient. 

CHEESE CREAM, uaTiiouT Rennet.— 
Put any quantity of thick cream into a wet 
cloth. Tie it up, aud hang it in a cool place 
for seven or eight days. Then take it from 
the cloth and put it into a mould (in ano- 
ther cloth) with a weight upon it, for two or 
ttiree days longer. Turn it twice a day, 
when it will be fit for use. 

CH EESB FROTERa — Pound good 
cheese with bread crumbs, raw yolks of %gs, 
rasped ham, and butter. Make this into 

m 
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«mall oyal balls ; flatten, dip in stiff batter, 
«jid iW them. 

CHEESE MELTED.— Grate two ounces 
'each of good Cheshire and of Parmesan 
«oheese; and the yolks of three eggs and ibur 
ounces of melted butter; mix them well 
together, add pepper and salt to taste, and 
then put to it the white ol' the eggs, which 
have been beaten separately; stir them 
lightly in, and bake the whole in a deep dish, 
-out half full, as it will rise very much. Serve 
when quite hot. 

Cheese, Cheshire and Parmesan, 2oz8. 

; eggs, 3 ; butter, ^Ib. ; seasoning, to 

CHEESE POTTED.— Add to a pound ol 
grated Cheshire cheese, three ounces of fresh 
butter, half a tablespoonful of sifted mace, 
and a teaspoonful of mustard. Mix all 
thoroughly in a marble mortar, put it into 
small pots, cover it with clarified butter, 
and set the pots in a cold, dry place. 

Cheshire clieese, lib. ; butter, 302 S. ; 
mace, ^ teaspoouful ; mustard, 1 tcaspoon- 
ful. 

CHEESE, PRESERVATION OF.- The 
portions of cheese in immediate use should 
be kept in a cool or rather damp place, and 
deposited in a covered pan. The other por- 
tion of the cheese not in use slioula be 
wrapped up in buttered paper, with an outer 
covering of brown paper. Dried pieces, 
when they cannot be presented at table, may 
be grated down, and employed in any of the 
preparations of the preceding receipts. 
Cheese may be ripened and made mellow by 
cutting a large hole in the centre, and filling 
it with good port wine or genuine porter. 

CHEESE, I’BOPERTiES OF.— As an arti- 
cle of food, cheese is more w'holesome when 
partaken of in small quantities, and accom- 
panying other diet, than when eaten in large 
quantities or made a meal of. It is a gene- 
rally received notion that cheese eaten at 
the (inclusion of a dinner promotes diges- 
tion, its efiTects are however, of a negative 
kind, that is, by acting as a temporary 
stimulant on the stomach ; and even this is 
the case only with sound old cheese, which 
is neither too ikt nor too far advanced in 
the process of putrefaction. Decayed cheese 
and new cheese are both very unwhole- 
some. 

CHEESE PUDDING.-Grate Cheshire 
or any mild melting cheese, in the proportion 
of half a pound to two beaten eggs, with a 
little oiled butter, cream, and a tablespoonful 
of flndy grated bread. Bake in a small dish 
lined with pufi* paste. 

CHEESE PUFFS.— Strain some cheese- 
curd iVom the whey, and beat half a pint of 
it fine in a mortar, with a tablespoonful and 
a half of flour, the yolks of thrie eggs, and: 
the white of one. Add two teaspoonfuls of 
orange-flower water, quarter of a nutmeg, 
and sugar sufiloient to reader slightly sweet, 
liay a little of this paste, in small round 
cakes on a tin plate. Bake in a quick oven 
for fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Cheese-curd, i pint ; flour, table- 
spoonful ; ^gs, 3 yolks, and 1 wlilte ; 
-orange-flower water, 2 teaspoonihls ; nut- 
)iDeg, i of 1 ; sugar, to taste. 

2S7 


CHEESE SANDWICHED. -Take two 
parts of grated Parmesan or Cheshire 
oheeso, one of butter, and a Small proportion 
of made mustard ; pound them in a mortar ; 
cover slices of bread with a little of this, 
and lay over It slices of ham or any cured 
meat; cover with another slice of bread, 
press them together, and cut into mouthfuls 
that they may be lilted with a fork. 

CHEESE SOUP.— Have ready some good 
stock; then take half a pound of new 
Gruyfere cheese; grate halt, and cut the 
remainder into thin slices. In an earthen 
pipkin put a thin layer of grated cheese w*ith 
some bits of butter; cover this with thin 
slices of bread ; then a layer of the cheese in 
slices; then bread; next grated cheese; 
continue this alternately till all the cheese 
is used. On the last layer, vrhich ought to 
be sliced cheese, put some pieces of butter ; 
moisten it with some of the stock : stew it 
till it adlieres to the bottom, and the stock 
is all dried up ; then add the remains of tha 
stock with salt and pepper, and serve very 
hot. 

CHEESE TOASTED.— This preparation 
is popularly known as IFch/* rabbit or mrel/U. 
Cut some double or single Gloucester cheese 
into thin shavings, and put it with a bit of 
butter into a cheese- toaster ; place it before 
the fire until the cheese dissolves, stirring it 
occasionally. Serve with a slice of toasted 
bread divided into four, and the crust pared 
off. It is generally eaten with mustard, salt, 
and pepper. 

CIiFjESE toaster.— a culinary utensil 
used for toasting cheese on the simplest 



readiest principles; the cheese being put 
in the receptacle indicatefl, the toaster is 
placed betore the fire and in a few minutes 
the operation is finished. 

CHE^IISTRY.-The study of chemistry 
in connection with every-day life, should 
form a part of the education of every person, 
moving in the most ordinary spheres. If 
properly pursued It will not only prove in- 
structive, but most entertaining and attract- 
ive. Books : Johnston's Chemistry of Common 
Life; Scoffsm^s Suty set Matter of Ten Lectures; 
Normandy''s Handl^k; Frances Experiments; 
Mrs. Marcel's Conversatums; JAMtfs Chemistry 
of Food; Baxter* s BandJbook; Sparkes's Intro- 
duction; Balmain's Lessons; Foutnes's Manual; 
Seoffem*s Chemistry no Jtfyifery; liaspaaCs 
Organic Chemistry; Reid*s Fraetieal; Oriffidfs 
Recreations; Thompson's Sd^ool; Francis'sSh- 
dent's\ Donovan's TreaUw; Aceum's Chmiml 
Amusements; Forsyth's First Lines; Davy's 
Chemical Philosophy ; Joyce's Dialogues; Barring- 
ton's Eluddation; Benry's Experimental; JAel^s 
Letters; Topham's Chemislry Made Easy; Em- 
lyn's Manual; Gregory's Ou&hmt fFeosl^'s 
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RttdimenU; Chm/nbtrs's Rudiments ; Mackenzie's CHERRIES BOTTLED. — Gather thir 
Theory; Eds's PtactvxLl; SoUey's Rural ; Reid's fruit before it becomes too ripe, aud put it 
Student's Text Book ; Faraday's Chemical Mani- into bottles, tilling them up quite close; 
pukUion; Scoffem's Manual of Chemical Analy- cork them tightly and seal the corks. Place 
:ds for the Young; Carey's Chemistry Compared; the bottles in a bain-marie, and. as soon a» 
Venahks' Aphorims ; Griffiths' Chemistry of the the water begins to boil, lessen the fire, and 
Fmr Seasons; Gregory's Introduction; Liebig a quarter of an hour alter take the bottle» 
At Kopp's Frogress ; Bateimn's ClmnisVs Library; out. 

Graham's Catechism ; Rose's Chemical Analysis; CHERRIES DRIB D.— -Stone eight 
Urs's Dictionary, pounds of cherries, and boil them slowly 

with four pounds of sugar, for ten minutes 

CHEQUE is an order drawn upon a banker pour them into a large bowl or pan, and 
for the payment of money. The receiver of a leave them for two days in the syrup ; then 
cheque has till the close of the banking simmer them a^ain for ten minutes, and set 
hours on the following day to present it. A them by in it lor two or three days ; drain 
banker is bound to present a crossed cheque them slightly, and dry them gradually, 
the day he received it, and to pay a cheque Keep them in jars or tin canisters when 
within a reasonable time after he has received done. 


Bufiicient funds belonging to his customer. 
The holder of a cheque is not bound to give 
notice of its dishonour to the drawer; it is 
sufiioient if presented with due diligence 
that he should give notice to the person from 
whom he received it. The presenting of a 
cheque should not be delayed beyond the day 
following its receipt. The new law in refe- 
rence to “ crossed cheques ” enacts, that 
whenever a cheque or drai't on any banker, 
payable to bearer or to order on demand, 
shall be issued, crossed with the name of a 
banker, or with two transverse lines with 
the words “and company,” or w’ith any ab- 
breviation thereof, such crossing shall be 
deemed a material part of the cheque or 
draft., and, except as mentioned, shall not be 
obliterated, or added to, or altered by any 
person whomsoever after the issuing thereof 
and the banker upon whom such cheque 
or drait shall be d^a^^^l shall not pay 
such cheque or draft to any other than the 
banker with whose name such cheque or 
draft shall be crossed, or if the same be 
crossed without a banker's name, to any 
other than a banker. Wlienever any such 
cheque or draft shall have been issued un- j 
crossed, or shall be crossed with the words | 
“and company,” or any abbreviation there- ! 
ol, and without the name of any banker, any 
lawful holder of any such cheque or draft, 
>vhile the same remains so uncrossed, or 
crossed with the words “and company,” or 
any abbreviation thereof, without the name 
of any banker, may cross the same with the 
name of a banker ; and whenever any such 
cheque or drait shall be uncrossed, any such 
lawful holder may cross the same with the 
words “ and company,” or any abbreviation 
thereof, with or without the name of a 
banker, and any such crossing shall be 
deemed a material part of the cheque or draft, 
and shall not be obliterated, or added to, or 
altered by any person whomsoever, after the 
making thereof ; and tlie hanker upon whom 
such cheque or draft shall be drawn shall 
not pay such cheque or draft to any other 
than a hanker with whose uame the cheque 
or draft shall be so crossed. Further, the 
Act declares that persons obliterating or 
altering the crossing with intent to defraud 
shall be deemed gfiulty of felony. Bankers 
are not to be responsible for paying a cheque 
which does not plainly appear to have been 
crossed or alters. 


CHERRIES IN BRANDY.-Choose 
Morello cherries, cut the stalks shorty prick 
the cherries with a needle, and strew sugar 
over them. Make a suflicient quantity of 
syrup to cover them, scald them over the 
fire, and lay them away until the next day : 
then scald them again, and put them by ut 
jars. The syrup is then to oe boiled until 
very thick, and if the quantity is not 
cient, more sugar may be added; when 
boiled sufiiciently, it is to be poured into 
the jar, with an equal quantity of brandy. 

CHERRIES PRESERVED.-To every 
pound of fruit add three quarters of a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar ; stone the cherries, 
and as they are done, strew part of the 
sugar over them; boil them fast with the 
remainder of the sugar till the fruit is clear 
and the syrup thick ; take off the scum as it 
rises ; when done, take them out, lay them 
on tins or plates to dry, and powder them 
with sugar. When drj” put in boxes. 

CHERRIES, Uses and Properties of. 
—-Although with many persons cherries are 
dijSicult of digestion, they are generally 
regarded as a wholesome and nutritious 
Ibod when partaken of in moderation. In 
eating them, care should be token to avoid 
swallowing the stones. Dried cherries are» 
in many diseases, an excellent article of 
diet, on account of their cooling and anti-r 
septic properties. Tliey are excellent in 
scurvy, putrid fevers, and dysentery ; they 
correct the blood when inclined to putres- 
cency, and remove obstructions in the intes- 
tines. Persons who are troubled with bilious 
and vitiated stomachs, may eat dried cher- 
ries with advantage, especially early in the 
morning. 

CHERRY BRANDY.-Gather cherries 
when full ripe, pick them clear from refuse; 
mash them m a clean wooden vessel, and 
press out the juice through a horsehair bag. 
Let it stand two hours to settle; then 
strain the clear liquor through a flannel bag 
until it is perfectly fine : ana to every quart 
of the juice put a quart of French brandy 
and three quarters ot a pound of white sugar- 
candy, dissolved in as little pure cold water 
as possible. Mix them weD, and put the 
whole into a clean stone jar, in wmch has 
been previously put the thin rinds of one or 
more lemons, according to the quantity; 
put In the cork, seal it, and let it stand in a 
warm room for two months. Strain it 
aes 
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through a fine flannel bag until it is perfectly in summer, and graft those which do nof; 
dear; then bottle it, sem the corks, and keep succeed the follo>ving spring. The cherry 
it twelve months longer. delights in a warm sandy soil and an ele* 

CHEEKY CAKES.--Ciit a pound ofpaste, vated situation ; but some sorts, as the JMay- 
as for tarts, in half, and roll it out thin, Duke, will thrive in all soils and aspects, ainft 
diop preserved cherries into small pieces all the varieties may be planted in any com* 
a-nd drop them on the paste. Egg them mon mellow garden or orchard ground, 'i'o 
round carefully, turn the paste over them, obtain fruit easily, some sorts, as the Muy- 
and press them gently together. Cut them Duke, are planted against walls ; but all the 
into half circles, prick them, and wash them varieties will do well as dwarfs or espaliers 
■over with egg. Bake them on a well in general situations, and most of them as 
buttered tin in a quick oven. standards. For final planting, fhll standards 

CHERRY CHEESE. — Bruise and boil should be planted from twenty feet to thirty 
the fruit until it is sufficiently tender to feet apart; small standards fifteen to 
.press through a sieve, w^hich it will be in eighteen feet. The proper season lor plant- 
from twenty minutes to half an hour, ing is from the middle or end of October, or 
Weigh the pulp, and boil it quickly to a dry any time in November or December, if open 
.paste, stir into it sugar in the proportion of weather, till February or March. For wall- 
six ounces to one pound of fruit, and when trees, a summer pruning, to commence in, 
this is dissolved, place the pan over a slow May or June, is necessary, to regulate ths 
fire, and continue stirring the preserve until shoots of the some year. Disbud the su- 
it is so dry as not to adhere to the linger pcrfluous and fore-right shoots ; or, it' the5*^ 
when touched; then press it immediately have been suflered to spring, pinch or cut 
into small moulds or pans, and tuim it out them olf. Retain a competent supply of 
when wanted for table. some of the best, well-placed, side, and ter- 

CHERRY CORDIAL. — ^Take a clean dry miual shoots, to remain for selection at the 
«tone jar, wide at the mouth, measure its winter pruning. Nail or lay in the reserve 
contents with water, and fit a bung to it close to the wall, at their full length, and 
very tight. Pick ripe black cherries, clear so as to air them during the summer. The 
ih)m stalks, making use of none that are in winter pruning may be performed at the fall 
the least spotted or unsound. Deposit a of the leaf, or at any time in moderate wea- 
layerof sifted loaf sugarat the bottom of the ther,till Februaryor 3Iarch. Carefullypre- 
jar, then alayerofthefruit,and80on until the serve the sound productive branches and 
vessel is full, the last layer being of sugar, and bearers in their full expansion; and reduce 
an inch thick. Put a tin funnel two inches or remove such as are only regular in growth, 
through the sugar, and for every gallon of too crowded, unfruitful; decayed, or cankery. 
fruit in thejar pour iiihalfa pint ot genuine Any branches extending out of bounds, 
spirits of wine, and putting in the bung im- prune into some good lateral shoot or frUit 
mediately fasten it with wire; tie bladder bud. The new laterals and terminals are to 
over it, and pour hot pitch over that. Bury be trained in at full length, as far as room 
it two feet deep in dry earth, and at the end will permit. They will come into bearing 
of six months take it up, strain the cordial the first and second year. In pruning 
through muslin until it is perfectly bright, cherry-trees in general, be careAil to preserve 
-and put it into half pint bottles, corking and the small clustering fruit spurs, except 
sealing them well, it should be kept in a where, in wall trees, any old spurs projeot 
oool dry place for twelve months, and will considerably, and present a rugged ciis- 
theu be excellent. orderly appearance; out such clean ofi’. in 

CHERRY, CULTUEE or. — Tliere are pruning standards, give only occasional 
many varieties of this fruit, the following of pruning, to reform or remove any casual ir- 
‘Whlcn are most recommended; The aiay- regulantyfromcross-placed or very crowded 
Duke, Morello, Arch- Duke, Black Heart, branches, and take away cankery or decayed 
White Heart, Bigaroon, Harrison’s Heart, wood. As cherries in a ripening state are 
End Kentish. The cherry is cow by graft- frequently attacked by birds, it is advis- 
ing or budding on stocks of the black or wild able to have choice wall- trees or espaliers 
red cherries. Sometimes it is grafted on the defended by large nets in due time. Old 
Morello for the purpose of dwarfing the fishing-nets may also be spread over tint 
tree, and renderiiig it more prolific; but the branches of dwarf standards. To protect 
most effectual dwarfing stock is the Mahaleb. other standard trees, scarecrows and clap- 
jyew varieties are obtained from seed. Cherry- boards should be set up. Wall cherry- trtres 
stones, whether for stocks or new varieties, are often infested with the red spider, but 
are sown in light sandy earth in autunm, or standards, generally speaking, are not much 
are preserved in sand till spring, and then Iqjured by insects. The most effectual re- 
sown. Th^ will come up the same season, medy is a mixture of pitch with one-slx- 
4Uid should not be removed till the second teentb part of powdered orpiment, and onc- 
Eutumn after sowing. They may then be sixteenth part of sulphur; dissolved over a 
planted out in rows three feet apart, and the slow fire in a pipkin, until the ingred ients are 
plants one foot asunder in the row. The well mixed; wmen cold, divide it into small 
snooping summer they will be fit to bud, pieces of about the size of a hen’s egg, and 
If intend^ for dwarfs; but if for standards, burn it under the trees with damp straw, 
they will require to stand one or more sea- directing the smoke as much as posMbl# 
sons, generallv till four years old. They where the insects are most numerous, in 
sfaoimbe budded or grafted about six feet an hour afterwards (if the state of the fruit 
from the ground; the usual way is to bud tree will permit) give the tree a good washing 
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with the garden-engine. Washing with to- dredged with flour, and when the other in- 
baeco water and soft soap, early in the gredienta^bave been rendered quite smooth, 
morning, or late in the evening, wiil also put in the cherries, stirring them iiglitly; 
destroy every insect W'hich infests the pour the whole into a pudolng-cloth, pre- 
cherry-tree. viously scalded and dredged with flour, tie it 

CBjERRY jam. — Stone and boil three up firmly, and put it into a saucepan of boil- 
pounds of fine cherries, bruise them, and let ing water, with a plate at the bottom of the 
thejuice run from them; then boil together saucepan; let it boil for one hour; serve 
half a pint of red-currant Juice and naif a with sweet sauce. 

pound of loaf sugar, put tne cherries into 1^“ Flour, 10 tablcspoonlVils ; eggs, 6 
them while they are boiling, and strew on salt, l teaspoonful ; milk, l pint ; cherries, 
them three quarters of a pound of sifted i quart. 

sugar. Boll all together very last for half an OHEKIIY WATER.— This is drunk as a 

hour, and put aw'ay in pots covered with summer beverage. Pulp one pound of Kent- 
brandiedpaper. ish cherries in a mortar, bruising the ker- 

Cherries, 3lb8. ; red-currant juice, nels as well as the fruit; turn the mass into 
sugar loaf, ^Ib. ; sugar sifted, |lb. a basin, add one pint of syrup, the juice of 
CITERinr JELLY.— Take the stones and three lemons, and a sufiicient quantity of 
stalks from two pounds oi fine clear ripe water ; pass it through a sieve, and it will 
cherries ; mix them with a quarter of a then be fit for use. 

pound of red currants from which the seeds , Cherries, lib. ; syrup, 1 pint ; lemon- 
nave been extracted ; press the juice from juice of 3 ; water, sufficient, 
these h'uits, filter and mix it with three CHERRY WINE, BLACK.— Pick forty 
quarters of a pound of clarified sugar, and quarts offine ripe black cherries, bruise them 
one ounce of isinglass ; pour into pots. with the stones in a tub, and pour on them 
Cherries, 2lbs. ; red currants, lib. ; ten gallons of cold soft water that has been 
clarified sugar, fib. ; isinglass, loz. boiled, stir them well, and leave the vessel 

CHERRY MARMALADE.— Remove the closely covered until the following day, 
stones and stalks from the cherries and rub Press the fruit in a hair-bag, strain the liquor 
them through a sieve; add to this a little through a fine sieve, let it settle for two 
red-currant juice, in the proportion of half a hours, and repeat the straining ; then filter 
pint to three pounds ot cherries ; put the it through flannel, and put it into a cask 
whole over the fire, stirring into it tliree with twenty pounds of moist sugar, stirring 
quarters of a pound of fine white sugar to it well for twenty minutes. Leave the bung 
every pound or fhiit, and boil it until it be- out for five or six days, aud when it has 
comes a thick jelly; pour it Into jars or ceased fermenting pour in a quart of French 
moulds, and when it is cold spread on the brandy, and bung it securely. In three or 
top of each jelly a paper dipped in brandy ; four months draw out a wineglassful, and if 
cover each jar or mould securely, and keep it is perfectly clear and bri^^it, it may be 
it in a cool and d^ place until it is wanted, bottled a month afterwards ; if not, rack it 
CHERRY PASTE. — Stone the cherries; olT, filter the lees thoroughly, and return all 
boll them gently in their own juice for thirty that is clear into the cask. Secure the bung 
minutes ; press the whole through a sieve ; again, and in three months it w'ill be fit to 
reduce it to a very dry paste; then take bottle; keep it in bottle six months, or 
it from the fire and weigh it ; boil an equal longer. 

proportion of sugar to tne candying point ; Cherries, 40 quarts ; water, lOgallons ; 

mix the fruit with it, and stir the paste sugar. 20lbs. ; brandy. 1 quart, 
without intermission over a moderate fire, CHERRY WINE, RED.— Press ripe red 
until it is so dry as to form a ball round the cherries, breaking the stones amongst them, 
spoon, and to quit the preserving-pan en- until you have obtained ten gallons of pure 
tfrely ; press it quickly Into sinalJ moulds, juice, to which add twenty-four pounds of 
and when it is cold, tie it down and store it moist sugar ; mix it well, and let it remain 
like other preserves. lor three days covered up, stirring twice 

CHERuY PIE.— Line the inside of the daily. Press the fruit in a horsehair bag, 
pie- dish with paste, and fill the dish up with and add the expressed juice, then mix them 
fruit previouMy well picked and washed ; well, and strain the whole into a cask, add- 
flweeten well with brown sugar ; place a ing five pints of French brandy, the rinds of 
small teacup, reversed, in the centre of the six lemons thinly pared, and an ounce of 
dish ; cover with paste, and bake in a quick isinglass dissolved in a little water. Bung 
oven. the cask securely, and let it remain in a com 

CHERRY PUDDING. — Make a paste cellar for six months ; then rack the wine 
with butter, or anet chopped small, rubbed off, filter the lees perfectly fine, and put all 
into flour and moistened with water ; line a into the same cask again, with three ounces 
basin well buttered with this, put in picked of sugar-candy. Secure the bung as befbre, 
churries, cover the top with a crust, tie it in keep the wine eighteen months, then bottle 
a Cloth andteil it it. It will be in good condition after being 

CH£Bil^raDDING,AMEniCAN.— Into six months in bottle, but the longer it is 
ten tablespbdnfrtls of flour break six eggs, kept the better it will ba 
with a tei^poCtifril of salt ; stir the eggs and Cherries, to make 10 gallons of juice ; 

flour together^ unHl the whole is moistened sugar, 24lbs. ; brandy, 6 pints ; lemon lihds, 
wdtli the and no lumps remain ; then C; isinglass, loz.; sugar-candy, 3ozs. 
addg^uai&Qncj^tofnulk. Haveready OHEBYIL.— A plant little knowh in 

a qmirt c^ipC ^merries, stoned and well England, but extensively uoed In France tO' 
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give flavour to soups, salads, and sauces ; it 
te hijfhly aromatic and stimulating, and 
should be used in small quantiticis, It is of 
two kinds ; the common and the musk. The 
common chervil is used in cookery. It may 
be sown at any time of the year. Persons 
who like the flavour of this plant, and wish 
to introduce it into their kitchen gardens, 
should obtain, in the first instance, a little 
of the seed from France. The mode of using 
chervil there for salads, is to chop it very 
line, and serve it in a plate separately from 
the salad, so that each guest may help him- 
self according to taste. The leaves ot cher- 
vil dried, and smoked as tobacco, are recom- 
mended for asthma. 

CHES8.-~The game of chess is played (by 
two persons) on a board of 64 squares, 8 on 
each side. The squares are usually coloured 
black and white alternately, and the board is 
so placed that each player has a white square 
at his right-hand corner. This is not a 
matter oi necessity, hut of custom. The 
lines of squares from right to lelt are called 
ranks, those from one player to the other are 
called those running obliquely are called 

diagonals. Each player has eight pieces and 
eight pawns, and, for the sake of distinction, 
one set is usually white, and the other black 
or red. The pieces on each side are— a king, 
a queen, two rooks or castles, two bishops, and 
two knights, besides the eight pawn s. The me- 
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Bishop. Knioqt. Pawn. 


thod of placing the pieces prior to beginning 
a gome is thus ; on each corner square of the 
side nearest the player is placed a rook ; on 
the same side, and next to each rook, a 
knight; next to each knight, a bishop— leav^ 
fng two sqmes for the king ana queen. 


The white queen is placed on a w'lilte square 
the black queen on a black square; the re- 
maining square is occupied by the king. 
This method of placing the king and queen 
is not essential to the game, hut it is the 
custom and law ; for it is a pnrt of the con- 
stitution of the game, that the kings and 
queens shall he exactly opposite each other. 
The eight pawns are placed on the squares 
in front of the pieces. 



These eight pawns are distinguished as 
dependent upon the pieces before whicli 
they stand at the commencement of the 
game. Thus, the one standing before the 
king is called the king's pavm ; the next to 
that the king's bishop's pawn ; the next to 
that the king's knighi's pawn; the next to 
that the king's rook's pawn; and so of the 
others respectively before the queen and 
her attendants. The following are the moves 
peculiar to each piece 
The pawn moves along the file on which it 
is placed, straight forward,'bnt one squara 
at a time, except on the first move, when it 
is allowed to move two simares ; it is not 
allowed to move backward. It takes the 
adverse pieces diagonally to the right or 
left, one square forward, and continues on 
the new file until it captures another plene. 
A pawn has also the power of taking en 
sant, which will best be explained by an ex- 
ample:-— 
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Suppose white has a pawn at his queen's 
fifth square, and blank a pawn at his king's 
second square (as In the above diagram), if 
black plays now his pawn two squares, 
which he may, it being the first time the 
pawn is moved, white has the privileg;e of 
taking it m passant^ that iis, of taking it as 
if it had only been moved one square ; he 
therefore would take the black pawn off the 
board, and place his own pawn on the king's 
sixth square, precisely as if black had played 
the pawn one square only, and white had 
taken it Taking en passant applies to pawns 
only, not to the other pieces, and cannot 
happen after thepawm has once been moved, 
because he never afterwards passe- over a 
square. A pawn that in its progrcas is not 
liable to be stopped 'or attacked by one of 
the adversary’s pawns, is said to be a passed 
pawn; it follows, therefore, that the adver- 
‘ sary must not have a pawn on the same file 
or either of the adjoining files. When two 
pawns of the same colour are on the same 
file, the more advanced pawn is called a 
doubled pawn. To queen a pawn means, to 
advance one of the pawns to its eighth 
square ; when, as will be seen in the sub- 
sequent laws of the game, you are allowed 
to call it a queen, a rook, &c., in short any 
piece you choose, and it forthwith assumes 
all thl powers of the piece you have named ; 
by no means, however, can it remiin a 
pawn. 

The knight can move every way, either 
backwards, forw^ards, or sideways ; it com- 
bines, therefore, the move of the rook and 
bishop, but is limited to one square of each. 
There is a very great peculiarity in jhis mode 
of making his step ; it is this-ie moves one 
square diagonally, and then one square for- 
ward. Perhaps the following method will 
explain more easily to the reader the move 
of the knight Place the knight on any 
part of the empty board, say the white king’s 
fourth square, cover the eight adjoining 
squares with wafers, the knight may be 
played to any square adjoining those occu- 
pied by the wafers, and of a different colour 
from the one on which it stands ; in this in- 
stance the knight, being on a white square, 
may he played to eight black ones. The 
knight is the only piece allowed to move 
over another. 

The bishop can move anv number of squares 
that are open, but only diagonally. He never 
can, therefore, be removed from the colour 
he is ori^nally placed upon; for if he is 
placed on a white square, an inspection of 
the board will show that he never can be 
removed to a black one. 

T%e rookt or eoifte, can move any number 
of squares which are not occupied, either 
backwards, forwards, or sideways, but never 
diagonally, and otn take at any distance 
where there is nothing to interrupt it. 

The king can move in any direction, but 
only one square at a time. . , ^ „ 

queen, being tbe most powerful of all 
the pi^s, can move any number of squares 
at a time, provided the road be dear, either 
forwards, Wkwarde* sideways, or djago- 
eally. She moves, therefore, like a king, 
and at the same time likt a rook or a | 
bishop. 


All the pieces, except the pawns, capture 
in the direction in which they move; the 
method of taking is not, as in draughts, to 
pass over the piece, but to take up the piece of 
an opponent and put down your own in its 
place. Neither is there any obligation to 
take a piece which stands in the way—this 
18 perfectly optional. The object of each 
player is to checkmate the adverse king; when 
this is effected, the party whose king is check- 
mated loses the game. It commonly hap- 
pens that the game is given up when the 
player finds liimself in a very bad position, 

! or having lost one or more pieces, it is evi- 
dently of no use continuing the game. 

We now proceed to the technical terms of 
the game. Checkmate takes place when the 
king is attacked by one of the adversary’s 
pieces, so that he cannot extricate himself 
either by taking the piece that attacks him, 
by interposing some piece, or moving to a 
square where he is not attacked. In all 
those cases the player who is checkmated 
loses the game. The game may therefore 
be finished when tnere are many or even, 
all the pieces on the board. 

To check means to attack the king. There 
are three sorts of check. A simple check is 
that in which the king is attacked only by 
the piece that is moved. A discovered check, 
or check by discovery, is when the king is not 
attacked by the piece that is moved, but by 
another, to whiim the king is exposed by 
the removal of that piece. A double clock 
combines the I'ormer two ; the piece that is 
moved attacks the king, and the piece that 
is removed by the removal of the other 
equally attacks the king. A perpetual cheek 
is an alternation of checks, in which the 
king only escapes one to be subjected to 
another. 

Drawn game occurs when neither party can 
checkmate the other, which may happen in 
several ways. Firsi, the force left on the 
board may be insufficient, as is the case 
when there is only a king and a bishop, or a 
knight, or even both knights, against an 
opposite king. Secondly, when there is a 
sufficient force, but the player is unable to 
checkmate wdth it. The rule is, that in such 
a case ho must checkmate his adversary in 
fifty moves on each side at most. There are 
many instances for that, viz., if a player be 
left with a castle and a bishop against a 
castle; with both bishops, or with a knight 
and bishop against a king; with the queen 
against a roox, or i^ainst two knights, &c. 
In all those cases checkmate can be given, 
but only the experienced player will be able 
to do it in comparatively few moves. Thirdly, 
by a perpetual check. Fourthly, when both 
players act on the defensive, neither party 
choosing to attack his adversary. Fifthly, 
when both players have an equal but small 
force. And sixthly, wh^n one of the kings ii 
stalemated. 

Stalemate is the name given to the termi- 
nation of the game, vrhen the king of one of 
the parties is so placed that, though not in 
check, he cannot move without going into 
check, and his player has nothing dse to 
move. Upon stalemate being given, the 
2V2 
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f^ame is considered drawn. The following is 
example of stalemate 



In this position white has to move, and he 
cannot do so without his king g-oing into 
check of the queen, or move his bishop with- 
out being exposed to the check of the castle 
—consequently, lie is stalemated. 

Castling is a combined move of the king 
■and the rook, which is allowed to be made 
once in the game, and which is effected as 
follows First, with the king’s rook. The 
rook must be placed at the king’s bishop’s 
square, and the king at the king’s kuight's 
square. Secondly, with the queen’s rook. 
The rook must be placed on the queen’s 
square, and the king at the queen’s bishop’s 
aquare. In order to be able to castle — 
First, the king must not be in check. Se- 
condly, the space between the king and the 
Took must be unoccupied. Thirdly, neither 
the king nor the rook must have moved. 
And fourthly, the squares over which the 
king has to move must, at the tinie^ be Irec 
from any attack of the adverse party. 

To gain the exchange means, that a player 
^ves a rook for a bishop or a knight, the 
former piece being more valuable than either 
of the latter. 

OamhU\% a corrupt word, derived from the 
Italian gamhetto^ signiiying to trip up, or 
rather a tripping up of the heels. It is a 
peculiar mode of beginning the game, in 
which a pawn is sacrificed by the first player 
on the second move. There are two kinds 
of gambits — the king’s gambit and the 
queen’s gambit. In the king’s gambit, each 
player begins by playing his king’s pawn 
two squares, and tne first player then moves 
his king’s bishop’s pawn two squares, which 
the second player may take with his king’s 
pawn for nothing. The so-called Mueio^ the 
^alviOt Cochrane^ and Cunningham gambits, 
are varieties of the king’s gambit. In all 
these openings the first player, after having 
moved nis king’s bishop^s pawn two squares 
on his second move, plays his knight to 
king’s bishop’s third on the third move. 
The so-called hishopU gambit is, when the 
first player moves his king’s bishop to the 
queen’s oishop’s fourth square at his third 
move, instead of king's knight to king’s 
bishop’s third square. The queen^s gambit is 
2:3 


begun in a similar manner, by playing, first, 
the queen’s pawn two squares ^on both 
sides), and then the queen's bishop’s pawn 
two squares (on the part of the first player). 
The king’s gambit is more attacking and 
entertaining than the queen’s, but the 
latter is generally considered a safer game 
to play than the former. Besides, there are 
the Scolds the jSvans, and the Lopez gambits, 
in which a pawn is sacrificed by the first 
player, not on the second, but on the third, 
respectively on the fourth or flftli move. The 
following are instances of those openings 

Scotch Oambit, 

White. Black. 

1. Pawn to king’s 1. Pawn to king’s 

fourth. fourth. 

2. King’s knight 2. Queen’s knight to 

to king's bishop’s queen’s bi^op’s 

third. third. 

3. Pawn to queen’s 3. Pawn takes pawn, 

fourth. 

4. King’s bishop to 4. 

queen’s bishop’s 

fourth. 

Evans Oamhi 

While. Btanm.. 

1. Pawn to king’s 1. Pawn to king’s 

fourth. fourth. 

2. King’s knight to 2. Queen’s knight to 

K. B, third. (i. B. third. 

3. K. B. to queen's 3. K. B. to queen’s 

bishop’s fourth. bishop’s fourth 

square. 

4. Pawn to queen’s 4. Bishop takes pawn 

knight's fourth. 

5. l*awii to queen’s 6. — ** 
bishop’s third. 

Lopez Gambit. 

While. Black. 

1. Pawn to king's 1. Pawn to king’s 

fourth. fourth. 

2. King’s bishop to 2. K. B. to queen’s 

queen’s B. fourth bishop’s fourth 

square. square. 

3. Queen to king’s 3. i*a\vn to queen’s 

second square. third square. 

4. Pawn to king's B. 4. 

fourth. 

The King's QambiL 

White. Black. 

1. P. to K. 4th. 1. P. Co K. 4th. 

2. P. to K. B. 4th. 2. Q. to K. K. 6th 

(ch.). 

5. P. to K. Kt. 3d. 3. Q. to K. B. 3d, 

4. K. B. P. takes P. 4. Q. takes P. 

6. K. B. toK. Kt. 2d. 6. P. to Q. 4th. 

6. P. to Q. 4th. 6. Q. to K. 3d. 

7, P. to K. 5th. 

The position of the white pieces is better 
than that of the black, the second player 
having lost several moves by playing hU 
queen out so early in the game. 
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The following is a variation on the second 
move of blads 


WhifU, 

l. r. to K. 4th. 

а. r. to K. B. 4tih 

3. K. P. takes P. 

4. Q.KttoQ.B.3d. 

5. K. Kt. to K. B. 

3d. 

б. K. to IC. B. 2d. 


Black. 

1. P. to K. 4th. 

2 . P. to Q. 4th. 

3. Q. takes P. 

4. a to K. 3d. 

6. P. takes P. (ch.). 

6. P. to Q. B. 3d. 


King and queen 


King, rook, and 
bishop. 


King, two bishops, 
and a knight, 


7 

f Win against 

King andtook. 

K ing & two knights, 
I ^bishop, an(f 

( Sometimes win 
< against 

I King and rook. 

^ Win against 

) King and rook. 


White has the better game. 


2)rawn Games. 


Minor vUee is an appellation common to 
the bishops and knights. A piece that is 
attacked by another is said to be en prue of 
that piece. The lines of squares mnning 
tlrom your side of the board to your adver* 
sary’s, are called files; those from your right 
hand to your left, ranks. 

As to the rdaiim value of the pieces^ it is 
considered as being estimated at the begin* 
ning of the game ; for it often occurs that 
their importance may vary much at different 
stages. The best criterion of value is that of i 
the pato% which is less valuable than any 
other piece. The centre pawns are more 
valuable than those at the side. A pawn 
attains to the power of queen when it 
reaches to the last row of squares on the 
adversary’s aide ; and it may then be ex- 
changed for any other piece the player 
pleases. The knight is more valuable than 
three pawns, but less so than four. The 
bishop is, generally speaking, of the same 
value as a knight, but less valuable during the 
progress of the game, because the knight can 
move every way, whereas the bishop is con- 
ihied to ms own colour ; but at the end of 
the game the bishop is more valuable than 
the knight, because two bishops can check- 
mate, while two knights cannot. The 
rook is equal in value to a knight, or a 
bishop and two pawns. The rook and the 
queen are the only pieces w^hich by themselves 
can give checkmate. The queen is the most 
valuable of all the pieces, being worth more 
than two castles at the beginning of the 
game. She attacks all the pieces by which j 
she is attacked, except the knight, and she 
draws the game by a perpetual check, or by I 
stalemate, more easily than any piece on the 
board. The ittn^ may be said to be invaluable, 
ibr he can never be taken or exchanged. 
For this reason there must always be one 
square at least between the two contending 
kmgs. He alone is invested with the pecu- 
liar privilege of castling. In the beginning 
of the game he is of little use, but towards 
the oonolusion his importance increases. 

In the following we give a summary ac- 
count of the pieces that can win or draw the 
game. 


Wm Games, 


King and queen, 
King and rook, 
King &bo^ bishops 
King, bishop, and 
knlidit. 


Win against the 
king. 


King and queen 


King & two knights 

King and bishop. 
King and knight. 


f Draw against 
King and two rooks. 
King, rook, and 
bishop, 

King, rook, and 
I knight. 

King and two 
I bishops, or three 
t minor pieces. 

I Draw against king. 

) Draw against 
> King and rook. 


The following are the most important laws 
of the game of chess l. The chess-board 
must be so placed that each player has a 
white comer square nearest his right hand. 
If the board has been improperly placed, it 
must be adjusted, provided /our moves on 
each side have not been played, but not 
atterwards. 2. When no odds are given, the 
players must take the first move of each 
game alternately. If a game bo drawn, the 
player who began it has the first move of 
the following one. 3. The player who gives 
odds has the right of moving first in each 
game, unless otherwise agreed. Whenever 
a pawn is given, it is understood to be 
always the king’s bishop’s pawn. 4. A 

f fiece or pawn touched must oe played, un- 
ess, at the moment of touching it, the 
player say, ** J'adoube^" or words to that 
effect ; but if a piece or pawn be displaced, 
or overturned by accident, it may be restored 
to its place. 6. While a player holds the 
piece or pawn he has touched, he may play 
It to any other than the square he took it 
from, but, having quitted it, he cannot recall 
the move. 6. Should a player touch one of 
his adversary’s pieces or pawns without 
saying ‘V’adoM&e,’* or words to that efl’ect, 
his adversary may compel him to take it ; 
but if it cannot legally be taken, he may 
oblige him to move the king ; should his 
king, however, be b 6 posted that he can- 
not legally be moved, no penalty can be in- 
flicted. 7. Should a player move one of his 
adversaiT’s men. his antagonist has the 
option Of compelling him— i, to replace the 
king or pawn, and move his king; 2, tore* 
place the piece or pawn and take It ; 3, to let 
the piece or pawn remain on the square, to 
which it had been played, as if the move 
were correct 8. If a player take one of his 
adversary’s men with one of his own that 
cannot take it without making a false move, 
his antagonitt has the option of compelling 
him to take it with a piece or pawn that ciMi 
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legally take it, or to move his own piece or 
pawn which he touched. 9. If a player 
makes a ialse move, L e. plays a piece or pawn 
to any square to which it cannot legally 
be moved, his adversary has the choice of 
three penalties ; viz. 1, of compelling him to 
let the piece or pawn remain on the square 
to which he played it ; 2, to move it cor> 
rectly to another square ; 3, to replace the 
piece or pawn, and move his king. lO, If 
a player touch a piece or pawn that cannot 
be moved Avithout leaving the king in check, 
he must replace the piece or pawn, and move 
his king; but if the king cannot be moved, 
no penalty can be inflicted, ll. If a player 
attack the adverse king without saying 
“check,” his adversary is not obliged to 
attend to it ; but if the former, in x>iaying 
his next move, were to say “check,” each 
player must retract bis last move, and he 
that is under check must obviate it. 12. 
Should a player say “check ” without giving 
it, and his adversary in consequence move 
his king, or touch a piece or pawn to inter- 
pose, he may retract such move, provided 
uis adversary have not completed Ids next 
move. 13. Every pawn which has reached 
the eighth or last square of the chess-board, 
must oe immediately exchang ed for a queen, 
or any other piece the player may think fit, 
even though all the pieces remain on the 
board. It follows, therefore, that he may 
have two or more queens, three or more 
rooks, bishops, or knights. 14. If a player 
make a false move, castle im^iroperly, &c., 
the adversary must take notice of such 
irregularity before ho touches a piece or 
pawn, or he will not be allowed to inflict any 
penalty. 

CHEST, Wateh on, is not in itself a dis- 
ease, but the result or after- eflect of some 
inflammatory or chronic disease of the 
heart, lungs, or lining membrane of tiiat 
organ. See Dropsy. 

CHEST, Pains in, may proceed from 
several causes, though the most common 
are those resulting from an inflam- 
matory action, as in pleurisy or disease of 
the heart and lungs. To afford relief; the 
true cause must be first discovered and 
removed, when the pain will of course sub- 
side. Pains la the chest, however, may 

E roceed from accidents, falls, blows, or 
rc^n ribs *, or it may sometimeB arise from 
diseased liver, or the presence of indigestible 
food in the stomach. Besides these causes, 
severe cold, influenza, and bronchial affec- 
tions, will produce acute pains in the chest, 
in which case they are often attended with 
eold chills or shiverings, the pain being 
either in the front of tne chest, or darting 
through the side ; coming on occasionally, 
or onfy experienced when drawing a deep 
insi^tion. When proceeding from the last 
named causes, ten grains of Imver's powder, 
taken In a little gruel at bed time, and 
followed in half an hour by a warm drink, 
made of sweetened gruel, with a little mm, 
will geuerally be found sufficient to remove 
aH tnconvenlenoe. But when pain in the 
chest is the result of any of the other causes 
the treatment must be sought for under the 
drs 


gwficular disease that may appear to pro- 

CHESTNUT, CutTURE op.— The chestnut 
may he propagated either from nuts or bv 
grafting, but the latter mode is preferable. 
Ihe tree flourishes best in a shady loam with 
a dry subsoil, but it will grow in any soil 
that is dry. Distribute the plants towards 
the northern boundary of orcliards ; and in 
larger groups, over any vacant tracts in ex- 
tensive pleasure grounds or parks, to form 
spacious avenues or row along any out- 
boundary. A great number should not be 
placed close to a residence, as the smell of 
the flowers is offensive. l*lant them at not 
less than I'rom thirty to fifty feet distance. 
Permit the trees to branch out ireeJy above, 
and to form large regular heads. Give 
occasional pruning only to very irregular 
and cross Drauobes, and low stragglers. 
After they have attained some tohrably 
branchy growth, they will come into bear- 
ing; ana when they have expanded into 
large full heads, they may be expected to 
yield considerable quantities of nuts. Tlio 
nuts ripen from the end of September to 
the end of October. When the outer cap- 
sule containing the nuts begins to divide 
and the nuts appear of a brown colour, their 
full maturity is indicated. They may be 
gathered by hand, or beaten down with long 
poles. 

CHESTNUT CUSTARD. - Take three 
pounds of well washed chestnuts, and 
reduce them to a pulp with a pound of fresh 
butter ; when a smooth paste is produced, 
add three quarters of a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar, the yolks of twelve eggs, a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and lour tablesj^oufuls of 
cream ; whip these well together and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

1^" Chestnuts, sibs. ; butter, lib. ; sugar, 
fib. ; eggs, 12 ; salt, 1 saltspoonfril ; cream, 
4 tablespoonfuls. 

CHESTNUT SAUCE. —This is chiefly 
used for roast turkey. Scald a pound of 
sound chestnuts in hot water lor five 
minutes, skin them, and stew them slowly 
for two hours In white stock, seasoned and 
thickened with butter and flour. Cut a 
pound of pork sausages into pieces of about 
an inch long ; dust tiiem with flour, and fry 
them of a light brown ; lay them into the 
dish on which the turkey Is to be served, 
and pour the chestnuts and sauce over 
them. 

CHESTNUT SOUP.—Strlpthe outer rind 
from some fine large chestnuts, and throw 
them into a pan of warm water; when it 
begins to boil remove from the fire, take 
out the chestnuts, peel them, and throw 
them into cold water. Wipe and wei^I 
them; take three quarters of a pound for 
each quart of soup, cover them with good 
stock, and stew them gently for n^rly aa 
hour, drain, pound them smoothly, and 
rub them through a fine sieve, mix with 
them gradually the proper quantity of stock ; 
add sufficient mace, cayenne, and salt, to 
season, and Bthr the soup frequently nntil it 
boils. 
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CHESTNUTS BOILED.- Make a slight 
incision in the outer skin only of each chest- 
nut, to prevent its bursting, and when all 
are done, throw them into plenty of boiling 
water, with a dessertspoonlul of salt to the 
half gallon. Some chestnuts will require to 
be boiled nearly an hour, others little more 
than half the time: the cook should try 
them occasionally, and as soon as they are 
soft through, drain them, wipe them in a 
coarse cloth, and send tlicm to table quickly 
in a hot napkin. 

CHESTNUTS ROASTED.— The best way 
of preparing these is to roast them in a 
. coilee-roaster, after having first boiled them 
from seven to ten minutes, and wiped them 
dry. They should not be allowed to cool, 
and will require but ten or twelve minutes 
roasting. They may, when more conve- 
nient, be finished over the fire as usual, or 
in a Dutch or common oven ; but in all 
cases, the previous boiling will be found an 
improvement. Never omit to cut the rind 
of each nut slightly before it is cooked. Serve 
the chestnuts in a napkin, very hot, and 
eend salt to table with them. 

CHICKEN BAKED IN RICE.— Cut a 
chicken into joints, season it well with pep- 
per and salt, lay it into a pudding-dish lined 
with slices of ham or bacon, add a pint of 
veal gravy, and an onion finely minced ; fill 
up the dish with boiled rice well pressed, 
and piled as high as the dish will hold, cover 
it with a paste ; bake it one hour, and before 
eerving, remove the paste. 

CHICKEN BOILED.— When properly 
'Cleaned and trussed, put it in boiling water, 
and let it boil gently for half an hour. Serve 
with parsley and butter, or with the follow- 
ing sauce Melt in a teacupful of milk a 
large tablespoonihl of butter kneaded in 
flour, beat up the yolk of an egg with a little 
cream, stir it into the butter and heat it over 
the fire, stirring continually. 

CHICKEN BRAISED.— Bone and stuff 


chickens with forcemeat. Lay the bones 
nnd any other poultry trimmings into a 
«tew-pan, and the chickens on them. Put 
to them a few onions, a bunch of herbs, 
three bl^es of mace, a pint of stock, and a 
glass or two of sheriy. Cover the chickens 
with slices of bacon, and then white paper ; 
4Sover the whole close, and put them over a 
Blow fire for two hours. Then take them 
up, strain the braise, and skim off the fat 
carefully; set it on to boil very quick to a 
glaae, and brush the chickens over with it 
Berve with gravy and ketchup. 

CHICKEN BROILED. —Roil a chicken 
gently for five or ten minutes, leave it to 
become cold, thenflivide it and dip it into 
•egg and well-seasoned bread-crumos, plen- 
tuwy sprinkled with clarified butter ; dip 
again into the crumbs, and broil over a clear 
and gentle fire from half to three-quarters 
of an hour. It should be served very hot 
with mushroom-sauce or with good plain 
gravy thickened and flavoured. It should 
heo;^ed at the back and evenly divided 
quite through ; the legs trussed; the breast- 
bone removed, and both sides of the bird 
made as flat as possible, that the fire may 
penetrate every part equally: the inside 


bdng first laid towards it. The neck, feet, 
and gizzard may be boiled down with a 
small quantity of onion and carrot, pre- 
viously browned in a morsel of butter to 
make the gravy; and the liver, alter having 
been simmered with them for live or six 
minutes, may be used to thicken it after it 
is strained. A teaspoonful of lemon-juice, 
some cayenne pepper, and minced parsley, 
should be added to it, and a little arrowroot, 
or flour and butter. 

CHICKEN BROTH.— Wash clean the 
half of a young and tender chicken, break 
the bones, cut it into pieces, and put them 
into a stew-pan with one quart of water ; 
cover the stew-pan closely, set it upon a 
moderate fire, let it boll very gradually, then 
skim it well: add a saltspoonful of salt, 
cover it closely, let it boil for twenty 
minutes, strain it through a cullender 
and serve. If the broth is desired to be 
more nourishing, add a tablespoonful of 
washed rice when the liquor is put over 
the fire ; stir well, and make the broth quite 
thick. 

CHICKEN CURRY.-Remove the skin 
from a chicken, cut it up, and roll each piece 
in curry-powder and flour mixed together (a 
tablespoonful of flour to half an ounce of 
curry). Fry two or three sliced onions in 
butter, when of a light brown put in the 
chicken, and fry them together till the 
chicken becomes brown ; then stew them 
together in a little water lor two or three 
hours. More water may be added if too 
thick. 

CHICKEN CUTLETS.- Skin and cut 
into joints one or two young chickens, and 
remove the bones with care Irom the breasts, 
merrythoughts, and thighs, which are to be 
separated from the legs. Mix well together 
a teaspoonful of salt, nearly a fourth as 
much of mace, a little grated nutmeg, and 
some cayenne ; flatten and form into good 
! shape the boned joints of chicken, and the 
! flesh of the wings ; rub a little of the sea- 
soning over them in every part, dip them 
into beaten egg, and then into v^ fine 
bread-crumbs, and fry them gently in fresh 
butter until they are of a delicate -brown. 
Some of the bones and trimmings may bo 
boiled down in half a pint of water, with a roll- 
of lemon- peel, and a little salt and pepper to 
make gravy, which, after being strained and 
cleared from fat, may be poured hot to some 
thickening made in the pan with a slice of 
fresh butter and a dessertspoonlul of flour. 
Pile the cutlets high in the centre of the 
dish, and serve the sauce under them, or 
separately, in a tureen. 

CHICKEN PRICASSEB.-ParboU 
chickens in a small quantity of water : let 
them cool ; cut them up, and simmer them 
in a little gravy made from the liquor they 
were boiled in, together with a piece ot veal 
or mutton, with onion, mace, and lemon- 
peel, some white pepper, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs. When quite tender, keep 
them hot while the sauce is being thickened 
in the following manner :— strain it off, and 
put it back into the saucepan with a little 
salt, nutmeg, flour, and butter ; give it one 
boil, and just before serving beat up theyolk 
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of an egjf in half a pint of cream, and stir 
them oyer the fire without allowing them to 
boil. 

CHICKEN PANADA.— Boil a chicken 
in a quart of water till nearly done ; then 
Bkin it, cut olT the white meat, and pound 
it with a little of the liquor it was boiled in 
to a thick paste; season it with salt, nut- 
meg, and lemon-peel ; boil It up all together 
for a few minutes. 

CHICKEN PIE.-Cut up two chickens, 
season with white pepper, salt, a little mace, 
nutmeg, and cayenne pepper. Put into a 
dish in alternate layers, chicken, slices of 
ham, forcemeat balls, and hard-boiled eggs : 
with a little water. By the time it is taken 
from the oven, have ready, gravy made from 
knuckle of veal or scrag of mutton, seasoned 
with herbs, onion, mace, and white pepper; 
cover with a crust, and bake it thoroughly. 

CHICKEN POrrED, WITH HAM.-Sea- 
son some pieces of chicken, with mace, 
cloves, and pepper, and bake them for 
about three hours in a close covered pan 
with some w'ater; then pound them quite 
small, moistening either with melted but- 
ter, or the liquor they were baked in. Pound 
also some ham, and put this with some 
chicken in alternate layers, into pots ; press 
the meat down tight, and cover with cla- 
rified butter. 

CHICKEN PUFFS.— Mince the breast of 
a chicken, some lean ham, half an anchovy, 
a little parsley, a few shalots, and lemon- 
peel ; season with pepper, salt, cayenne, and 
beaten mace. Set tliern on the fire for a 
lew minutes, in a little bechamel sauce; roll 
out some puff paste thin, cut it into squares, 
and lay in the square some of the above mix- 
ture ; turn the paste over, fry them in boiling 
lard, and serve them on fried parsley. 

CHICKEN IlOASTED.— Draw and truss 
the chicken, and cover the breast with a 
slice of fat bacon ; baste it first with butter, 
and afterwards with its own gravy. Cover 
the breast with a sheet of buttered paper ; 
which must be removed about ten minutes 
before the chicken is done, that it may be- 
come of a good brown colour. A large 
chicken will require half an hour to roast, a 
small one twenty minutes. 

CHICKEN SALAD.-Cut into fillets the 
meat of cold roast chicken ; dispose them 
symmetrically, with a lettuce cut, at the 
bottom of a salad-bowl ; arrange other let- 
tuces cut, with fillets of anchovies; cover 
the whole with sauce made of oil, vinegar, 
mustard, and the yolks of hard-boiled eggs, 
rubbed smooth. 

CHICKEN SCOLLOPS.-Mince the flesh 
nf chicken very small, and set it over the 
fire for a few minutes, with a seasoning of 
nutmeg, pepper, and salt, and a little oreancu 
Put it into the scollop shells, fill them with 
crumbs of bread, over which put some bits 
of butter, and brown them before the fire. 

CHICKEN STEWED.— Draw and truss 
a chicken, and set it over the fire in an 
earthen i)ot with boiling water enough to 
cover it, and a little salt Alter boiling the 
chicken slightly, put into a stew-pan a pinch 
of flour, a few oysters (if in season), and a 
seasoning of nutmeg, pepper, and salt; 


thicken this, put it over the fire, and W'hen 
ot a proper consistence and flavour, lay the- 
chicken on a dish, and pour the sauce and 
oysters over them. 

CHICKEN, TO Cahve.— See Fowl. 

CHICKENS, TO Prepare for Cook- 
ing. — For Roasting: pick the chickens care- 
fully, and singe them well to remove all the 
hairs, &c. ; then bruise the bone close to the 
foot, and draw the strings from the thiglu 
Cut a slit in the back of the neck, and t^u 
out the crop ; then cut off the neck, leaving 
skin enough to fold over the back. Cut off 
the vent and take out the inside, being care- 
ful not to break the gall ; break the back- 
bone and the two bones leading to the 
pinions; wipe the chickens with a clothe 
and put in a little pepper and salt. Truss as 
follows Turn the legs close dovnuto the 
apron and run a skewer through ; run 
another skewer in the joint of one wing 
through the body into the other wing ; ana 
having washed the liver and gizzard, place 
them in the pinions. To truss for boiling: 
the underneath part of the thigh must be 
cut and tlie legs placed under the apron, 
only letting the ends be seen. In both cases 
give the breast a ihll and plump appearance. 

CHICKENS, TO Rear.— The mode of 
rearing chickens is very simple, and consists 
chiefly in bestowing a certain amount of 
care and attention, according to rules laid 
down. When chickens are just hatched, 
they may, if strong and lively, be removed 
from the nest, and placed with the hen in a 
coop, made to move upon wheels, and roofed 
and floored with thin wood, having clean 
straw laid at the bottom. After the Uipse of 
a couple of days, provided the weather Is 
warm aud dry, the coop with the hen and 
chickens should be earned, alter feeding, to 
some sunny spot in the garden, and left for 



a few hours with the roof raised to admit a 
freer passage of air. It should not be moved, 
however, before the dew has thoroughly 
disappeared; aud must not be placed on 
grass, unless it has been recently mown, 
is also thoroughly dry. A handful of barley 
should be given to the hen while in the 
garden, a quantity of which she will brealc 
for the chickens. Before sunset hepm to 
advance, the coop should be returned to the 
: house, and, as evening closes, the last mea) 
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and the brood left for the night, of gray powder, two grains of rhubarb, and 
Sometimes the hen is kept confined in this five grains of scammony, forachiid from five 
•manner for a fortnight, the length of time, to seven, years ; and proportionately less to 
(however, must be determined by the strengtli one younger. When the disease is confluent, 
of the brood and the state of the weather, itmay be necessary to use the warm bath and 
T'^eu the chickens have acquired sufficient a saline mixture, but this condition is so 
strengtli to roam about, it is time for the rare, as to render any special instruction 
hen to be allowed the liberty of the garden almost unnecessary. 

or the range of afield, where she will scratch CHICORY. — A root belonging to the 
'Up weeds and worms for her young. This same natural family of plants as the dande- 
should be continued until they are old lion, and resembling it very closely in its 
-enough to be taken into the poultry yard properties ; the extract obtained from it is 
and md along with other fowls. Wlille thus bitter and possesses diuretic and aperient 
rearing, pure water should always be left qualities. The nutritive properties of this 
within their reach. This should be put into plant arc inconsiderable, and its reputed 
an utensil made for the purpose, which may wholesomcness is a matter of great doubt, 
be bought at any eartneuware shop. By Chicory is chiefly employed as a substitute 
this means they are prevented from wetting and adulterant of coflee. In the preparation 
their fleet and feathers. The water should ofchicory the older roots are selected; tliey 
be changed frequently, for If suffered to are first cleansed in a very imperfect man- 
vemain till it becomes foul, it is liable to ner by v/ashing, then cut into slices and 
generate disease. Chickens are generally dried in a kiln ; it is then submitted to a 
separated from the hen when about six or rough kind of roasting process, and Anally 
eight weeks old, but she docs not entirely reduced to powder. Tlie ground chicory ol 
desert them until they are full-feathered shops is almost universally adulterated— 
and able to take care of themselves. The carrots, parsnips, mangold - wurzel, and 
ordinary food for young chickens is a pecu- beans, having some alUnity to chicory, are 
liarklndofsmallgroats, which they devour all made use of; roasted grain, biscult- 
with avidity, but it is very important, when powder, and burnt sugar, are also exten- 
they are in a state of confinement, to throw sively employed in adulterating this article, 
to them from time to time, small worms. Pigments are added to colour it, and espe- 
grubs, and other insects. The coarse sand cially an earth known as Venetian red. The 
'that they nick up materially aids digestion, adulteration of chicory may be detected as 
and contributes to their strength ; this may foIJows:—!. Powdered chicory thrown on 
also be assisted by boiling an egg hard, water turns it reddish brown, and rapidly 
pounding the shell up with it, and giving it sinks, leaving light impurities either noat- 
to them occasionally for food. At six weeks ing or diffused through the liquid. 2. The 
old they may be red upon corn, together cold decoction tested with tincture or solu- 
Wlth any scraps from the table. Barley tion of iodine gives a brown colour ; if it 
meal mixed with milk should be frequently turn purple, blue, or black it indicates the 
given, care being taken that too much milk presence of roasted beans, rye, or some 
. is not used. Curds chopped small and the other like substance containing starch. 3. 
milk thoroughly squeezed out, form excel- The dry powder, when incinerated, should 
lent additions to their food, and can easily not leave more than 4| or 6 degrees of ash, 
be made by putting a piece of alum into a which should be of a grayish or lawn colour ; 
little boiling milk. If it is intended to the contrary indicates the presence of reddle, 
•fatten chickens, they cannot be too well fed, red ol^, ochre, or tlie like. The adulteration 
and should be kept upon barley meal and of coffee with chicory is visited with heavy 
oom, with a little meat minced very small, penalties, unless such mixture is- properly 
CHICKEN POX.— A very mild form of labelled and sold according to the excise 
. email pox, which it so closely resembles in regulation. 

4ts eariier features, as hardly to be dis- CHICK WEED.— A low creeping weed, 

tiuguisbed from that more formidable dis- of which there arc several varieties. The 
•ease. Chicken pox commences with chills, common duckweed has an annual, small, 
•lassitude, loss of appetite and want of sleep, tapering root, flowering from March to X>e- 
andtheusual characteristics of fever, though cember. Small birds and poultry eat the 
generally of a very mild type. On the fbllow- seeds and whole herb. Swine are ex- 
Ing day an eruption of small reddish pirn- tremely fond of it ; and it is eaten by cows 
ple« noises its appearance on the back and and horses. This weed grows in almost 
4 hotaclers^ which in the space of twenty-four every situation, in damp or even boggy 
^mirs become little vesicles or bladders woods, and on the dryest gravel walks in 
filled with a clear colourless fluid, or else a gardens. Tlie chickweed may be considered 
ydlow transparent liquid ; these increase in as a natural haromelN'; for if the flowers are 
•efre til) the tnird day, when they burst and closed, it is a certain sign of rain; while 
-cUsoharge, and a thiu scab or pellicle is during dry weather, they are regularly open 
formed in the centre of each pock, which in from nine o'clock in the morning till noov 
the course of the next day, or by the end of CHIFFONIER. — One of the most use 
the fifth day from the first attack, peels off fal articles of furniture in a sitting-room, as 
without leaving any scar or mark on the a receptacle for things in frequent use, more 
akin. Treatmmt.^AU that is necessary, is especially as most modem houses have 
one or two doses oT some mild aperient, such ndther cupboards nor sideboards fitted to 
Mi the iniUston <xt senna leaVes, with a little the rooms as formerly. Chiffoniers may he 
enanna ; or a powder, consisting of two grains obtained at all prices and of various dinaen- 
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sions ; bnt as this article of fhmiture is 
called into frequent requisition, it should 
neither he too slender in its structure, nor 
limited in its capacity. 

CHILBLAINS are the effect of inflamma- 
tion of the skin, resulting; from the sudden 
application of cold to a part previously hot 
and moist ; they are attended with redness, 
heat, and swellinj?. and an intolerable de- 
gree of itching. Chilblains when neglected 
or in bad habits of body, are very prone to 
pass from their simple form to the broken 
or ulcerated state, which is preceded by in- 
creased redness, changing to a dark purple, 
great enlargement of the swelling, and 
small pustules or bladders forming on the 
cuticle; which in time break, and discharge a 
tliin serous exudation, till the part beneath 
becoming abraded, an open and often a deep 
seated ulcer is formed, very obstinate of 
cure, and entirely incapacitating the part on 
which it occurs i’rora use. Though chil- 
blains may attack any exposed part of the 
body, they are most frequently found on the 
hands and feet, tlie latter more especially. 
Chilblains more frequently attack the weak 
than tiie robust ; youth and age, rather ttian 
midlife ; and those of a delicate organization, 
before those of strong and vigorous health. 

Ti'eatment.~~Thc lollowing simple mode 
of treatment will be found sutiicient in 
nearly all cases and conditions Soak the 
part on which the chilblain is situated for a 
short time in warm water, to relax and 
open the pores of the skin ; gently dry with 
:i soft cloth, and having well wetted a double 
fold of lint ill the pure “extract of lead,” 
envelope the chilblain entirely in it and as the 
lint becomes dry, let it be re-wetted in 
the same manner and re-applied two or three 
times, or oftencr if requisite. One or two 
applications will remove all inflammatory ac- 
tion, and cause the absorption of the swell- 
ing in cases of simple chilblain ; while for 
the broken or ulcerated form, after the first 
application, a dressing of the extract of 
lead night and morning will be sufllcieni to 
ensure the contraction and closing of the 
ulcer. The best preventative for chilblains 
is to accustom the part usually affected to 
as uniform a temperature as possible, and 
r^der the skin strong and hardy by fre- 
quently washing it with cold water, and 
using faction with the hand ; avoiding sud- 
den changes, and being careful not to ap- 
proach a Are after coming from the cold, till 
the circulation has become uniform through 
the body. 

CHILDREN, Discipline of.— It Is a 
duty which parents owe to themselves, to 
their offspring, and to society at large, to 
train and educate their children on such 
principles as will best conduce to their well- 
being dnd well-doing hereafter. The best 
means for effecting this is a system of firm- 
ness blended with kindness, and a course of 
conduct invariably truthful and consistent. I 
Nothing can be more impolitic and improper 
than the irregular and capricious manner in I 
trhibh many parents rule their children : as 
for instaucei allowing them to commit some 
glaring erroi^ without a word of reproof, 
’ttud cfiastising them severely for some 


trifling fault, which might have been die* 
missed with a few words of deprecation and 
caution ; or indulging In jokes and pleasantry 
one minute, and then suddenly, without any 
perceptible cause, assuming a stern and 
forbidding demeanour the next. It almost 
amounts to a certainty that all children Avho 
dishonour their parents will be disreputable 
members of society ; and it Is equally true 
that the crimes committed by men and wo- 
men may, in a great measure, be traced to the 
neglect and mismanagement they haveexpe- 
rienced as children; on the other hand, a child 
who loves his parents is, generally speaking, 
blameless and upright in every other relation 
of life. But a child’s love for its parents 
must be i'ounded on respect, and respect 
must be founded on an appreciation of 
those qualities which every pai’cnt ought to 
display, and which every child knows how 
to estimate. Books: 2'aylor's Dutit^&of Parmts 
and Children; Morrison'* s Parents Friend; 
IJovston's Parental Duties; King's MoOier's iJelp; 
Atkin's Lettet's front a Father to his Son : Mrs, 
Pulmerstone's Letters to her Daughter \ Seark's 
Companion; DaketnelVs MothU'k Guide to 2’rttin- 
ing; Lenoir's Morals for Children; WiUiams*s 
Parent's Catechism, 

CHILDREN, Diseases OF.—Every stage 
of childliood, from infancy upwards, his 
diseases more or less appertaining toils age ; 
thus, thrush, teething, remittent fever, and 
diarrrhcea, may be said to apply more ex- 
clusively to the infant, while croup, measles, 
scarlet fever, hooping cough, &c., belong to 
the progressive stages ofcluldhood. Chil- 
dren, from their delicate organization, are 
more easily Influenced by medicine than 
adults, and when depressed rally much 
sooner than those more advanced in life. 
All drugs that act powerfully on the 
stomach and bowels should be withheld 
from children, such as croton oil, Epsom 
sa]t8,gambuge~in fact all violent purgatives; 
and though the bowels and stomach are the 
seat of nearly all the affections of childhood, 
no practice is so injudicious as that of 
strong aperient medicine. The symptoms 
of serious illness that a child will present at 
one hour of the day, and, after a mild 
aperient, laugh and play in perfect health a 
few hours later, is no less singular than 
confirmatory of what has been advanced as 
to the seat of Uie illness, and the best means 
to remove it. As purgatives are inadmis- 
sible in childhood, stimulants are equally 
uncalled for, the natural vivacity of youth 
generally rendering such means unneces- 
sary. When, however, each remedies arc 
demanded, they should rather partake of 
tonic than stimulant pronertles, such as 
wine and food. Cases, of course, occur in 
which it is necessary to give small doses of 
brandy or other spirits, out these instances 
will be found under their proper head. 
See Ckouf, Measles, Scaulet Fever, 
&c. 

CHILDREN, 3IATERNAL Management 
OP. — Xhe period of childhood is generally 
considered as beginning with the second 
year, and terminating with the eighth. The 
management of children has an aU-inipor* 
tant influence on the health and hapj^iness 
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of after years, for at this period the founda- 
tion is laid, either for irremediable debility, 
or for mental and bodily vigour. Conse- 
quently children require constant care, and 
indefatigable personal attention. The chief 
points in the physical and moral training of 
children are cleanliness, clothing, diet 
and r^^imen, air and exercise, sleep, educa- 
tion, and amusements. 

CnsANLiNESS.—It is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the child's skin should be well and 
thoroughly cleansed: and this should be 
done by sponging the child iVom head to 
foot in a tub of water. If the weather be 
very cold the water may be slightly tepid. 
Two handfuls of table- salt maybe dissolved 
in the water, and the back and loins should 
be particularly well washed. The head 
^hotud be wetted before the child is placed 
in the tub, and he should not be allowed to 
remain in more than five minutes. After 
washing, the skin should be carefully, and 
thoroughly dried, and finally well rubbed 
with a flannel or by the hands, and the surface 
should be warmed and stimulated by the 
assiduous gentle friction made use or. It 
is especially necessary to be careful to dry 
the arm- pits, groins, &c., and if the child 
is very fat, it would be as well to dust over 
those parts with violet powder or starch, so 
as to prevent excoriation. It should then 
be dressed expeditiously, and sufiTered to run 
about. 

Clothing. — The clothing of children 
should afford due warmth, and yet be light, 
and so made as to occasion no unnatural con- 
striction. Too little clothing is frequently pro- 
ductive of the most sudden attacks of acute 
disease ; and in the variable climate of Eng- 
land, croup and other dangerous affections 
of the air-passages and lungs are frequently 
brought about. Nothing can be more cruel 
and absurd than dressing cliildren in the 
semi-nude state, with the legs, chest, and 



shoulders bare, as shown in the engraving, 
and as so ftrequently seen in this country. 
On theother hand, too much clothing is also a 
source of disease, sometimes even ot the same 


diseases which originate in exposure to cold,, 
and often renders the frame more susceptible 
to the impressions of cold, especially of cold 
air taken into the lungs. Keguiate the 
clothing according to to tlie season ; resume 
the winter dress early ; lay it aside late ; for 
it is in spring and autumn that the vicissi- 
tudes ot our climate are greatest, and 
congestive and inflammatory complaints 
most common. With regard to matenaU 
flannel should be worn next the skin during 
the day and put off at night. In summer, 
cotton may be substituted, and flannel re- 
sumed early in the autumn. If flannel 
should prove irritating to the skin, tine 
fleecy hosiery will in general be easily 
endured, and will greatly conduce to the pre- 
servation of health. In every article of dress- 
the principle should b^carefully followed of 
placmg no restraint upon the motions of 
any part. For the boy, tight- waisted trou- 
sers or braces, and for the girl, stays and' 
corsets of all kinds must be forbidden during, 
the whole period of childhood. All the 
muscles should have full liberty to act, as 
their free exercise promotes both their 
growth and activity, and thus ensures the 
regularity and efficiency of the several iunc- 
tions to which these muscles are subservient. 
Children should not wear garters or any 
other ligatures calculated to impede the cir- 
culation. Tight boots and shoes should alsG 
be carefully avoided, as they not only occa- 
sion corns, bunions, &c., but are also produc- 
tive of general derangement of the system. 

Diet and Regimen.— In the early part 
of childhood the diet of the latter months of 
infancy is still to be continued, ocouionaUy va- 
ried by a dinner of mealy mashed potato and 
gravy, or a few crumbs of bread and gravy. 
Kice pudding or batter pudding may be giveiv 
for a change. At eighteen months old, if the 
child has most of his teeth, there is no ob- 
jection to his taking a small slice of mut- 
ton, or, occasionally, of roast beef, whiclir 
should be cut iuto small pieces, and mixed 
with a potato, a few crumbs and some 
gravy. In the generality of cases meat may 
be given for the first few montlis ev«*y other 
day, and potato and gravy, or rice and 
batter pudding, on the alternate days. Fruit 
puddings and pastry are objectionable. The 
meals should be given at intervals of about 
four hours; thus — between seven 

and eight o'clock, to consist of tops-and- 
bottoms steeped in boiling water, a little 
fresh milk added, a few grains of salt, and 
loaf sugar to sweeten ; or pour upon some 
bread just enough boiling water to soften it, 
cover it up for a minute or two in the steam, 
then add the fresh milk, salt, and sugar. 
Dinner about twelve o'clock. Die afternoon 
meal about four o'clock, the same diet as 
formed the breakfast. At seven^ a little 
arrowroot, made with a very small propor- 
tion of milk, and a biscuit, or a crust of bread. 
As the child grows older the quantity at each 
meal should oe increased, and the quality 
somewhat altered. Pure milk, boiled or not, 
as it is found best to agree, may with bread 
form the morning and afternoon meals ; and 
at dinner, meat and bread, with a small 
quantity of vegetable, and toast-and-water 
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may be taken daily. One essential rule in 
connection with diet should be laid down* 
and that is, that a child should eat slowly 
and masticate thoroughly. The healthy 
state of the child depends greatly upon the 
observance of this rule, nor are the advan- 
tages temporary only ; a salutary habit is 
established which will be of Ufe-long benefit 
The following articles of diet should never 
be given to a child : pork, cakes, new bread, 
sweetmeats, sauces, dried fruits, nuts, and 
butter in excess. Tea, especially when 
strong, is hurtful to children. Wine, spirits, 
or beer given to a healthy child is highly 
reprehensible, they ought never to be given 
but medicinally, Toast-and- water, or plain 
water is the proper drink for children, and 
one that will cause them to relish their food 
with unalloyed zest. * 

Air and ExERCiSE.--/*Mrs air is essen- 
tial to the health and growth of children, 
but it is erroneous to suppose that the colder 
the temperature of the open air, the more 
bracing it will prove. It is the temperate 
quality, not the coldness, which renders it 
pure and salubrious. Much caution, indeed, 
is necessary on this head in our unsettled 
climate, when children are taken out in 
the air, mothers should have those to whom 
they intrust their children under their im- 
mediate superintendence. Nursery - maids 
are notoriously careless and indiscreet, in 
keeping children too long in the air at a time, 
or m standing still or sitting down with 
them in a current of air. When children are 
out, they should be encouraged to play and 
run about, and to amuse themselves with 
any exercise calculated to promote the de- 
velopment and growth of the body. When 
the w'eather is wet and damp, or cold biting 
winds prevail, let the child run about a large 
room, or the hall. On no account sufl’er him 
to tit for any length of time, as it will induce 
an enervate and relaxed state of the frame, 
beyond the reach of remedy. The air 
within doors should also be carefully 
attended to. The nursery in which children 
generally pass the first years of their life 
should be large, lofty, ana thoroughly venti- 
lated. 1 1 should have a sufficient number of 
windows, and also a chimney, to ensure free 
admission of light, and an uninterrupted 
circulation of air. Whenever the child is 
out of the nursery, the windows should be 
thrown wide open, and the temperature of 
tlie apartment generally, should not exceed 
sixty degrees. 

Sleep.— From the second year up to the 
third and fourth, the child should be allowed 
to sleep for an hour or so before dinner ; 
after this time it may be gradually discon- 
tinued. The child should be put to rest every 
evening between seven and eight ; the defi- 
nite number of hours that a cMd ought to 
sleep cannot precisely be stated, but if it is 
in good health, it will sleep on undisturbed 
until the following morning, and awake of 
<its own accord. Keeping children up beyond 
their usual hours is very injurious. At 
evening parties, for instance, children gene- 
rally become palf^ jaded, and peevish as the 
eight draws on ; and the following morning, 
instead of awiUcing cheerflil and liYely as is 
awsi 


customary, they sleep two or thee hours be- 
yond their time, and are even then wearied 
and exhausted. The child’s bed should con- 
sist of a mattress only, and the bed-clothes 
should not be so heavy as to cause per.«iptra- 
tion. The bed should be open at the top and 
around, except where violent currents of air 
are to be guarded against. Children should 
not be allowed to sleep with x>ersonB in bad 
health, or who are far advanced in Ufe. 

Education. — Children should only be 
confined two or three hours a day, and what 
little they learn should be taught as an 
amusement rather than as a task. To ac- 
complish this it is better to instruct a 
child by encouraging habits of observation 
on things around and about him, than by 
books ; and on this principle every walk in 
the field or garden, while conducing to 
health, may also furnish its lesson. 

Amusements.— A child should be encou- 
raged to engage in those amusements whei'o 
the greatest number of muscles are brought 
into play, such as ball, hoop, skipping, 
running, &c. A child should never have 
toys given him that he can Injure himself 
with, as toy -swords, knives, and bows and 
arrows ; rocking-horses are also not wholly 
free from danger. 

CHILI VINEGAR. — Put one ounce of 
ground chilies into a quart of good vinegar, 
let it digest for a fortnight, shaking the mix- 
ture once every day. 

CHILLS.— By this term is meant that 
sensation of cold and shivering which usually 
! follows the exposure to cold, or the applica- 
i tion of damp or wet to the heated body. The 
symptoms that generally accompany chills 
are of a febrile nature, such as headache,’ 
I lassitude, pain and sensation of cold in the 
back, sudden tremor or shivering, a white 
tongue, quick and often sharp pulse, drowsi- 
ness, and a desire for warmth. All severe 
colds, and all fevers and bronchial afTections, 
commence with chills ; and though Nature 
frequently cures herself by producing sleep, 
and an action on the skin during repose, these 
symptoms when neglected frequently merge 
into more severe inaications of disease, and 
if unrelieved or curtailed, generally pass into 
some form of acute malady, very often, 
however, the duration of chills is snmciently 
long to constitute a stage, and allow time for 
some remedial means being applied to break 
their chain of symptoms, and possibly, in 
preventing their diseased action spreadiog, 
eflcct an entire cure. The most eCectual 
means ensure this desirable eno is the 
immediate use of the hot bath., or the Immer- 
sion tbe tiiet and legs in warm water, 
going into a heatea bed and drinking either a 
tumbler of cold water or some warm stimu- 
lating drink, such as half-a- pint of egg-flip 
with a little spirit in it. For ordinary cold 
chills, unattended with graver symptoms, 
either of these means may be employed, 
though it is more judicious to use tbe water 
draught in summer time, and the stronger 
potauon in the winter. Should the lassi- 
tude, sense of cold and gaping, not yield to 
BUiffi means, ten grains of Dover’s Powder 
should be taken at bed time in addltioii to 
the hot or foot bath, or a draught compOfted 
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of one ounce of camphor water, one and a wind is in a particular quarter; the followlnz 
half drachms of spirits of nitre, the same is then the best remedy to adopt Put on 
of ipecacuanha wine, and twenty drops of the top of the chimney a boit, in each of the 
laudanum; sides of which is a door hanging on hinges, 

CHIMNEY, Fire iw, to Extinguish.-— and kept open by a thin iron rod running 
Shut the doors and windows ; throw some from one to the other, and fastened by a 
powdered brimstone on the tire in the grate, ring in each end to a staple. 'V^en there 
or Ignite some on the hob, and then put a is no wind these doors are at rest, and each 
board in front of the hreplaoe to prevent the forms an angle of forty- five degrees, which 
fumes from descending into the room. The is decreased on the windward side in propor- 
vapour of‘ the brimstone ascending the chim- tion to the force of the wind, and increased 
ney, will then effbotually extinguish the soot in the same ratio on the leeward side. If 
on fire. the wind be very strong, the door opposed 

CHIMNEY, SMOKY, TO Cure.— Smoky to it becomes closed, v^ereby the opposite 
chimneys result from a variety of causes, one is opened to its utmost width. If the 
The wind may be let In too freely above, or wind shakes the corner of the box, it shuta 
the smoke stifled below; the vent may also two doors, and ibroes open those opposite, 
be too contracted, particularly where several This scheme is infallible; the expense is 
open into the same funnel. The situation of trifling, and the apparatus simple, 
a house may also affect the chimneys, espe-. CH IN A WAKE, to Clean.— When china 

oially if backed by higher ground or loftier is very dirty and stained, clean it with mo- 
buildings. In many cases the remedy for derately warm water in which finely pow- 
smoky chimneys is of the most simple kind, dered fuller’s earth or soft soap is put : rinse 
but the first step is to ascertain the cause of well with cold water, 
the defect. The following are some, among CHINA WARE, to Mend.— When bro- 
many others ; — A single chimney is more ken china requires riveting, the usual m^e 
liable to smoke than when it forms part of is to use a drill madeof a splinter of diamonds 
a stack. Straight funnels seldom draw well, set into a liandle, and this is an efTectual 
A northern aspect often produces a smoky mode; but as a diamond may not always h» 
chimney. Large fire-places are apt to smoke, at hand for this purpose, the following sub- 
partlcularly when the aperture of the funnel stitute may be employed : — Procure a three- 
docs not ooiTespond in size ; for this a tern- cornered file, and harden it completely by 
j^rary remedy may be found in opening a making the end red hot, and plunging ft 
door or window— a permanent cure by dimi- into cold water ; then grind the point quite 
nisliing the lower aperture. When a smoky sharp on a grindstone, and afterwards on 
chimney is so incorrigible as to require a an oilstone. Then with the point of this 
constant admission oi fresh air into the room, tool, pick repeatedly on the spot to be bored, 
the best mode is to introduce a pipe, one of taking care not to use too mucli violence lest 
the apertures of which communicates with the object should break. In a short time a 
the o^n air, and the other terminates un- small conical piece about the size of a pin’s 
demeath the grate; or openings may be head will be forced out, and the hole may 
made near the top of the apartment, if lofty, afterwards be widened by introducing the 
without any inconvenience even to persons point and working the file round ; the wire- 
sitting close by the fire. Where a chimney may be then worked in, and fastened in the- 
on^ smokes when a fire is first lighted, the usual way. 

deftet may be guarded against by allowing CHINTZ, to Wash.— Boil two pounds of 
tiie fire to Kindle gradually; or more promptly rice in two gallons of water till soft, and 
by laying any Infiammable substance, such pour it into a tub; let it stand until it sub- 
as shavings, on the top of the grate ; the sides into a moderate warmth : put the 
rapid combustion of which will warm the chintz in, and wash it (without using soap) 
air in the chimney, and give it a tendency until the dirt disappears ; then boil the same 
upwards before any smoke is produced from quantity of water and rice as before, but 
the fire itself. Sometimes the fault lies in strain off the rice and mix it in warm water., 
the ^ate not being placed ttw to the mouth Wash tlie chintz in tiiis till quite clean ; 
of tue chimney; this should be ascertained, afterwards rinse it in the w’ater the rice was- 
and the grate set more backward or forward, boiled in ; this >viU answer the end of starch,, 
as the case may be'.' The shortness of the and dew will not aflbet it. After it is dried 
frijinel or the ohinmey may produce smoke ; pass it through the mangle, but use no iron, 
in this case the lower orifice must be con- CHIVES.— The chive u a hardy perennial 
trimted to as small dimensions as possible plant, sometimes found in meadows and 
by moans of an upright raster. If a kitchen pastures. The leaves are employed as an in- 
emnamey overpowers that of the parlour, as gredient for salad in spring, being esteemed 
is often the case in small houses, apply to each milder than onions. They are also used as 
ebimney a free admission of air until the a seasoning for omelets, soups, &c. Chives 
Oyi) ceases. WTien a chimney is filled with are readily propagated by parting the roots, 
sinoke, not of its own formation, hut from either In autumn or spring, and they will 
the ffinnel next to it, cover each fUnnel with grow in any soil or situation. They snould 
a conical top, or earthen crook; by means of be repeatedly cut during the summer, the 
which the two openings are separated a few successive leaves produced in this way bei^ 
inouM, and the cold atr or the gusts of wind more tender. It will continue productfro 
oeaae to force the smoke down with them, fbr three or four years, 'i*. 

It tiiese remedleo flnh it wdll be generaUy CHLORIDE OF LlMISfe^ with 
ibimd that theohimneyonly smokes when the ride of soda, are the substacatt now ns^ao 
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the most convenient and effectual prepara- 
tion for the purpose of disinfection. Upon 
chloride of lime being exposed to the atmo- 
sphere, it becomes decomposed by the lime 
taking carbonic acid from it, and conse- 
quently leaving the chlorine free to escape, 
which it does very slowly; the change is 
more rapid when the air is charged with 
putrid efRuvia, because the carbonic acid 
then present promotes decomposition. No- 
thing more is necessary, therefore, than to 
put some chloride of lime, with forty times 
as much water, into dishes, and place them 
in the room which it is required to disinfect, i 
to guard against contagion or to remove any 
offensive smells. A solution of chloride of 
lime in water may likewise be sprinkled 
over the apartment, to destroy disagreeable 
smells. A cloth wetted with it, and laid 
over a corpse for an hour or two where pu- 
tridity has commenced, will prevent any 
effluvia from bein g perceived. Clothes worn 
b;;r persons during pestilential diseases are 
disinfected by bemg washed in a solution of 
chloride of soda ; and the linen of sick per- 
sons when there is any danger of infection, 
should be put into water with chloride of 
lime or soda as soon as it is taken off. This 
solution is also found extremely useful as 
an application to ulcers or putrescent sores. 
—See Disinfection. 

CHLOROFORM.— A colourless fluid with 
a pleasant smell, somewhat resembling peach 
blossoms. Its power of producing insensi- 
bility to pain when inhaled, is universally 
known. It is, however, too potent an agent 
to be intrusted to non-professional hands, ex- 
cept under express medical sanction and 
direction in eacii particular case. In some 
of the more painful operations its use con- 
fers a great boon on the suffering patient, 
but in minor operations, such as tooth- 
drawing, its employment is hardly advi- 
sable. Fatal cases have followed the inha- 
lation of chloroform, although the per- 
centage is small; and cases do occur in 
which very disagreeable efllects, such as 
headache, sickness, hvsteri^ &o., have 
succeeded the use of chloroform. On the 
whole, therefore, it is better not to employ 
this agent without being certain that no 
organic disease exists, to render its use 
dangerous and hurtful. Chloroform may be 
employed with perfect safety and much 
advantage as an external application in 
painful affections of the nerves, especially 
neuralgia and toothache. For this purpose, 
a piece of linen or lint of a size proportioned 
to the part affected, is to be soaked in the 
fluid and applied to the skin, covered with 
oiled silk, to prevent quick evaporation. A 
small portion of cotton wool soaked in 
chloroform will, sometimes, if placed in the 
affected cavity, allay the pain of toothache. 
Chloroihrm, taken into the stomach, is 
found useful in spasmodic diseases, asthma, 
hysteria, &c., and may be administered, in 
the absence of other remedies, in doses of 
from six to ten drops, along with a tea- 
B||ocnai!hl of brandy- m three tablespoonfuls 
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rtnade into a paste by 


trituration, in a heated mortar, with sugar 
and aromatics. It is poured into tin moulda 
in a semi-fluid state, and lef t until cold. In; 
this form it is called cake chocolate, or 
chooolaU paste. When these lumps are re- 
duced to coarse powder, by grinding, it ls> 
known under the name of chtmlate powder. 
The chocolate commonly sold in England 
is prepared from the cake left after the ex- 
pression of the oil, and this is tTequentlv 
miked with the roasted seeds of ground 
peas, and maize or potato flour, to which Or 
sufficient quantity of inferior brown sugar 
or treacle and mutton suet is added to make 
it adhere together. Chocolate should never 
be made foi; the table before it is wanted, 
because heating it a second time injures the 
flavour, destroys tlie froth, and separates 
the body of the chocolate, the oil of the nut 
being observed after a few minutes, boiling, 
or even standing long by the Are, to rise ta 
the top. This is one of the principal reasons 
why chocolate offends the stomach. C7uKro- 
late for the table Is prepared by scraping the 
chocolate line (from one to two squares 
to a pint, to suit the stomach), throwing 
it into boiling milk and water, and milling 
it well. It is served up with the froth. The 
sugar may either be put in with the scraped 
chocolate or added afterwards, at pleasure. 

CHOCOLATE ALMONDS. — When the 
chocolate has been softened and mixed with 
an equal proportion of sugar, enclose singly 
in small portions of it some almonds, pre- 
viously well dried, or even slightly coloured 
in the oven, alter having been blanched. 
Roll them very smooth in the hand, and 
cover them with the comflts. 

CHOCOLATE BISCUITS.— Put a quarter 
of a pound of chocolate into a tin and make 
it warm over the Arc ; then put a pound of 
powdered loaf sugar into a basin, and when 
the chocolate is quite warm aud soft, add it 
to the sugar, and mix it well with eight 
whites of eggs ; bring it to a paste, and roll 
it into masses the size of a walnut ; put 
them into a moderate oven with three 
papers under them ; bake them till they are 
crisp and firm, and when quite cold remove 
them from the paper. 

Chocolate, Hb. ; sugar, lib. ; eggs, 8 
whites. 

CHDCOLATE CREAM. — Scrape two 
squares of chocolate and put them into a 
stewpan with two ounces of sugar, a pint of 
milk, and half a pint of cream ; let it boil 
till a third of it is consumed, and when half 
cold beat up the yolks of six eggs with it , 
strain tlie whole through a sieve, and then 
put the small cups or dishes, in which the 
cream is to be served, into a pan containing 
enough boiling water to reach above half 
way up the cream ; cover the pan and lay 
Are on the lid, boil it till done, and serve 
cool. 

r Chocolate, 3 squares; sugar, 2oz8,? 

1 pint ; cream,! pint ; eggs, 6 yolks. 
CHOCOLATE DROPS. -Throw into a 
well-heated metal mortar from two to fow 
ounces of chocolate broken small, and pounds 
it with a warm pestle until it rmembl^ a^ 
smooth paste or very thick batten 
add aii aliial weight of powdered gugar, lUx# 
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*ieat them Until they are thoroiiglily blended. 
Roll the mixture into small balls, lay them 
UMn ^eets of writing pimer or upon clean 
dishes, and take them off when they are 
nearly cold : cover the top with white non- 
pareil comfits. More or Jess sugar can be 
worked into the paste, according to the 
taste. 

CHOOOLATE ICE CREAM.- Scrape a 
-quarter of a pound of the best chocolate; 
jplace it iu a stew-pan over the fire, with just 
water enough to melt it, keep stirring it, 
and when it is melted have ready a quart of 
boiling milk, mix this with the chocolate 
gradually, and add half a pound of sugar 
and six eggs well beaten, stir all well 
together, and when cold, freeee. 

Chocolate, Jib. ; water, sufficient ; 
tnilk, 1 quart ; sugar, |lb. ; eggs, 6. 

CHOKING.— When any mass of food, 
such as a piece of meat, potato, or other 
substance, lodges in the fauces, or the base 
of the tongue. If in sight, but too far for the 
tlngcrs to reach, it should be immediately 
grasped with a pair of pincers, or, what is 
setter, a pair of curling-tongs, and dragged 
out If neither are at hand, and as time is 
precious, press down the tongue with the 
fingers, and tickle all the surrounding parts 
with a feather, so as to induce heaving or 
vomiting, Nature by that action often get- 
ting rid of the obstruction. If, however, 
aione of these means present a chance of 
relief, use the point of the curling-tongs as 
a probe, and push the obstruction into the 
gullet. However quickly these derations 
may have been carried on, the sufferer may 
have died before the obstacle has been dis- 
jfplaced, or become so apparently lifeless as 
eeemingly to render all further steps use- 
less; this, however, is not the case, -cold 
water must be dashed on the face and chest, 
•ammonia applied to the nostrils, and the 
lungs inflated with air. When the lodgment 
*has oeen lower down and taken place in the 
:.guliet proper— a fact that can be ascertained 
oy an examination of the mouth, and also 
by the mute indication of the suiferer's 
fliugers— the impediment to its descent to 
the stomach proceeds from some spasmodic 
action into which some of the muscular 
tiflbres are thrown, causing them to grip the 
body in its descent and retain it iu that 
ipoBition, while its bulk pressing forward on 
the winctoipe, causes the danger to life that 
results from the accident. Two or three 
uudden or sharp slaps between the shoulders, 
or water dashed abruptly in the face, will 
ooften, by producing a sudden gasp, release 
the spasm Und cause the descent of the 
Object ; if not, a probe, flexible tube, or a 
; -^ill, must be employed and the substance 
l^hed past the constriction ; when, how- 
'Over, the bulk is too large to be moved by 
such simple means, and while a messenger 
is sent for a surgeon to bring the proper In- 
: strument, endeavours should be made to 
Jkeep up a partial supply of air in the lungs, 
t>y means of the bellows. 

CHOLERA cominreheuds two distinct 
fforms of the same disease, the English 
<variety--or diolera morbus proper, and the 


cholera maligna, commonly called Asiatic or 
malignant cholera. 

EngiiISh CnoLERA, or Cholera Mor- 
bus.*— 7%e symptoms commence with nausea, 
pain, and a sense of distension in the 
stomach and bowels, succeeded in a very 
short time by violent vomiting and relaxa- 
tion, at first of bile, and alter a time of 
a muoous discharge ; a quick, small, and 
oRen intermittent pulse, great thirst, heat, 
and cold sweating, prostration of strength, 
and considerable anxiety of countenance. 
In severe cases these symptoms are attended 
or followed by cramps and spasmodic con- 
tractions in the extremities, and sometimes 
universal convulsions, and in fatal cases with 
hiccough. The exciting causes are sudden 
transitions from heat to cold, great fatigue 
or muscular exertion in the sun, indigestlDle 
food, acid fruits, melons, cucumbers, or the 
inhalation of noxious gases. The diminu- 
tion in the frequency oi the vomiting, a soft 
moisture on the skin, and an inclination to 
sleep, are to be considered as favourable 
symptoms, prognosticating recovery. 

I'reatment.—AB assistance is seldom sought 
till the most active symptoms have set in, 
the first and most important object to be 
effected is to suspend the preternatural 
action of the stomach and bowels ; in some 
constitutions, and in mild oases, this ihay be 
achieved and the disease cured by a farina- 
ceous diet and the total avoidance for 
several days of all solid food. But though 
this change of diet must be adopted in all 
oases, it will only occasionally act as a 
remedial agent. The vomiting must there- 
fore be checked by other means, and for that 
purpose a small blister should be immediate- 
ly applied to the pit of the stomach, and an 
effervescing draught of the following ingre- 
dients taken every quarter or half an hour: 
— In about the third part of a tumbler of cold 
water dissolve ten grains of carbonate of soda 
or carbonate of ammonia, with, for the first 
two or three draughts, seven or eight drops 
of laudanum. To this add ten grains of tarta- 
ric acid, and let the patient drink the whole 
while effervescing. TJie recumbent position 
on a sofa or bed must be preserved as much as 
possible, and the feet kept hot by heated 
bricks or bottles of water. As soon as the 
stomach has been partially tranquillized, or 
between the second and third draughts, 
give the patient a dessertspoonful of tinc- 
ture of kluo, which should be administered 
in a very small quantity of gruel, and can be 
repeated at the end ox one or two hours, if 
the relaxation has not been materially 
checked. Should these means, however, not 
abate the action of the bowels, the following 
mixture must be employed, taking a table- 
spoonful every hour till the desired effect 
has been obtained. 

Carbonate of ammonia 2 scruples, 

Prepared chalk 4 diochms. 

Decoction of logwood 6 ounces, 

rub smooth in a mortar, and add tincture of 
kino three drachms— mix. When the diar- 
rheea is attended with cramps'or spasms one 
of the annexed pills must be taken with each 
dose of the mixture. 
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Powdered camphor 4 grains, 

Powdered opium 4 grains* 

Rhubarb 4 grains* 

Ginger 4 grains* 

Extract of henbane 10 grains i 

make into a mass and divide into six pills. As 
soon as the action of the bowels is suspended 
the mixture is to be discontinued, and so 
also with regard to the pills* as soon as the 
cramp or spasms are subdued. To restore 
the bowels to their natural action* a day or two 
after the choleraic discharges have been sup- 
pressed, the best aperient that can be taken 
IS a dose of from six to eight drachms of 
castor oil. In mild cases of English cholera 
unattended with vomiting, but where the 
pains in the thighs are severe, the most sim- 
ple treatment is half an ounce of castor oil, 
m peppermint water, with twenty drops of 
laudanum, repeating the same dose with 
either ten or twenty drops of laudanum in 
two hours after, according as the pain is sub- 
dued or remains imabated. Whenever the 
convenience of a hot bath can be obtained. 
It should be employed. 

Malignant Cholv.ba, Asiatic, spasmo- 
dic, or epidemic, as this disease is variously 
denominated, is in all its general features 
precisely analogous to the cholera morbus of 
this country, with the special exceptions that 
all the symptoms are infinitely more severe, 
much shorter in their duration* there is a 
total absence of bile from the dejections, 
and the presence of the stage of lividity or 
collapse. 

Symptoms.— Slight diarrhoea, quickly be- 
coming excessive, and changing the charac- 
ter of the ordinal^ discharge till it assumes 
the appearance of thin grud, and ultimately 
that Hce water mmhlanct which so remarkably 
denotes the disease; this is accompanied 
with short flying pains, and a sense of 
coldness in the nowelsr the countenance 
is pale and anxious, and there is loss of 
appetite. Great agitation, prostration of 
strength, nausea, vomiting, and cramps in 
the legs and arms, commence the symptoms 
ot the second stage ; these are followed by in- 
creased pains In the loins and abdomen, small 
feeble pulse, cold clammy skin, and great 
thirst, with craving for cold water. The 
symptoms indicative of a fatal termination 
are intense lividity of the entire body and 
nails* absence of pulse at the wrist and 
temples, delirium, and. a dark fur on the lips* i 
tongue* and teeth. Those that prognostioite , 
a 1‘avourable result ; are the cessation of the | 
cramps, a warm moisture on the body, the 
voice becoming firmer, and the restoration 
of all the secretions, especially the bile. 

The patient should be supplied 
with frequent and copious draughts of water 
containing phosphate and carbonate of soda, 
potass, and other salines, or even cold water, 
or* what is probably better than either* 
abundant draughts of whey. The hot bath, 
by promoting expansion of the vessels, and 
a determination of blood to the skin, is an in- 
valuable adjunct in every stage, and should 
he accompanied by friction, especially along 
the^ spine. IVansfhsion, and electricity are 
both effioaciotts means* more particularly 
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the first. Opium* other, ammonia, andb 
all stimulants have been employed, and’ 
sometimes with benefit, though of all modes 
of treatment the most rational is that of the ' 
hot bath, whey and salines, with a suppositary 
of opium. In a disease that presents itself h\ 
so many forms, no regular course can at 
present be laid down, but the most formid- 
able symptoms, as they present themselves 
must be met witli energy and despatch, and 
either the whole or a part of the above mode 
of practice adopted, according to the emer- 
gency of the case. 

CHOPS.— See Lamb Chofs, Mutton 
Chops, Pork Chops. 

CHOWHER-A SEA DISH. -Cut off 
the fat part of a belly piece of pork, and lay 
it at the bottom of a kettle ; slice some 
onions, and mix them with all kinds of sweet 
herbs, and strew them upon the pork; take 
a very fresh codfish, bone, slice, and flour it, 
and strew over it some pepper and salt;, 
put a layer of cod upon the pork, then a. 
thin layer of pork, then a layer of shlp- 
biscuit, and so on until the kettle is nearly 
full; pour in a pint and a half of water, 
cover the whole with a paste, fasten dowiv 
the top of the kettle very tight, put it on a 
slow lire for about four hours, laying hot 
embers on the lid of the kettle ; when done, 
skim it well, and turn it into a dish, pour in 
a glass of Madeira wine, add stewed trulfies 
and oysters, lay the paste over it and serve. 

CHRISTENING.— This ceremony may bo 
performed either in accordance with tho- 
rites of the Established Church or of 
Dissenting persuasions, or may be super- 
seded altogether by the simple registration 
of the inlant's birth, name, &c. The feeo 
paid for christening vary with a variety of 
circumstances. Particulars should in each 
case be obtained of the clerk of the place of 
w orship. It is usual to make a christening 
the occasion of festivity, but not in such a 
manner as to require special remark. The 
pareuts and sponsors of the child appear at 
the church at the appointed hour, the child* 
being carried by the nurse. The dresa 
befitting christenings is what is termed halt 
costume, but the infant should bo robed in 
the choicest manner that circumstances- 
will allow. It is usual for tlie sp'Snsors to 
present the child with a gilt to be preserved* 
in future years. Silver spoons, a silver 
knife and fork, a handsome bible, a sliver 
cup, and other such articles are usually 
chosen. It is also usual to make a trifling 
present to the nurse. 

CHRISTMAS.-The festtval of the Chris- 
tian churches in commemoration of our 
Saviour’s nativity, on the 20th of December. 
In England, especially, this festival partakes^ 
of a umversal interest. The houses both of the 
richest and the poorest arc usually decoratwli 
with mistletoe* holly, and evergreens ; the 
public entertainments are of a lively 
character, and the current literature is 
rendered congenial to the season. 

CHRISTMAS PARTIES, ETlQumB. 
OP.— Christmas parties are especially de- 
voted to the reunion of relations and Inti- 
mate IViends ; it is therefore customary, on 
those occasions, to throw aside the ceremony 
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«nd eonutrftint which sodctf ordinarily 
imjpoaca, and for each person fo determine 
tipon being happy himselft and to contribute 
to the happiness of those around him. 
Ybunir ladies, especially, should not display 
an ilh timed prudery at certain little free- 
^doms which this season allows, such m 
kissing under the mistletoe. The youth- 
ful should not object to regulate their 
• Ain.ti86inciit8 fbr i1i8 coDvcnicncc of the Egcci \ 
ixor should the latter disdain to enter into 
the sports of the young. The good thinus 
.provided by the host aud hostess should be 
more homely than upon other occasions; 
and there should be a marked heartiness in 
their demeanour towards those whom they 
•entertain. Those who assemble may be 
tlreer In their intercourse than on ordi- 
nary occasions, the good wishes of the 
fi»son being on every tongua Dress 
should be less displayed now than at 
the fashionable parties that will commence 
about the middle of January ; nor should 
the richer guests endeavour by a display 
of trinkets and jewellery to outshine their 
humbler relatives andlneuds; in a word, a 
*Christmaa party is supposed to level all 
grades and distinctions for the time being, 
with a view of contributing more certainly 
to the genersd happiness of the company 
assembled. 

CHRISTMAS PUDDING. -- Mix tho- 
roughly one pound of finely grated bread, one 
pound of flour, two pounds of raisins stoned, 
two pounds of currants, two pounds of suet, 
minced small, one pound of sugar, half a 
pound of candied peel, one nutmeg, half an 
ounce of mixed spice, and the grated rinds 
of two lemons; mix the whole with sixteen 
<>ggs well beaten and strained, and add four 
mneglassfuls of brandy. Tliese propor- 
tions will make three puddings of good size, 
«ach of which should be boilra six hours. 

Bread crumbs, lib. ; flour, lib. ; suet, 
slbs. ; currants, albs. ; raisins, 2lb8. ; sugar, 
lib. ; candied peel, tlb. ; lemon rinds, 2 ; 
nnttneg, l ; mixed spice, joz. ; salt, i tea- 
spoonml ; eggs, 16 ; brand/, 4 wineglasslhls. 

06s.— A fourth part of the ingredients 
given above will make a pudding of sufficient 
alze for a small party : to render this very 
rich, half the flour and bread crumbs may be 
emitted, aud a few spoonihls of apricot mar- 
miiipde well blended with the remainder of 
Bather less liquid will be re- 
^Kpred to moistetk the pudding when this is 
4^6, and four hours and a quarter will 
boil it. 

CHRISTMAS TREE. - The custom of 
leaving illumf naf ed t rees at Christmas, laden 
vritb l^etty little trifles, as mementoes to be 
pn^nted to tiie guests of the Christmas 
fMrty, is derived from Germany. A young 
nr is generally selected for the Christmas 
and little presents of various kinds are 
bound on the Vanches, as. crochet-purses, 
bonbons, preserved fruits, alum-baskets, 
charms, dolls, toys in endless variety, &c., 
distributed over the tree aooording to fkney. 
The whole is illuminated by numerous little 
yrm tapers, wltkh are ilghfied just befbre the 
guests are admltteddx) inspeot the tree. Be- 
lore the tapers are quite bumtout the guests 


I all assemble around the tree, add riba 
niirs are taken off and presented to the guests 
whose names have either been previoasiy ap- 
pended to them, or at the discretion of toe 
distributor. 

CHRIST'S H08PITAL.-A public Insti- 
tution, commonly , known as the Blue Coat 
School, in which Children are educated, 
olothdl, and fed. The number of scholars on 
this establishment are, nine hundred at the 
town school in Newgate Street, and five 
hundred in a prejmratory branch at Hert- 
ford (including seventy girls). No boy is 
admitted under seven or over nine years of 
age, and none can remain after fifteen, ex- 
cept the “King’s Boys,” numbering forty, 
or the “ Grecians ” and “ Deputy Grecians^' 
who have attained to the highest honours in 
the school. The education received at Christ's 
Hospital is of a first class, embraoing the 
customary branches of learning, with Latin, 
Greek, French, German, mathematics, 
drawing, &c., so that if a boy choose to 
avail himself of the advantages which this 
institution affords, he cannot fail to lay the 
groundwork of future advancement in life. 
Admission into this school is obtained by 
means of presentation. These presentation s 
are distributed among a certain number ol 
governors annually, and the list of those go- 
vernors is printed in the form of a book, 
which may be had at the counting-house at- 
tached to the school in Loudon, on the pay- 
ment of lialf-a-crown. It must be under- 
stood, however, that there is the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining a presentation, unless 
the applicant has some influence direct or 
indirect with the governor to whom the ap- 
plication is made. The value of a presenta- 
tion is set down at £ 500 , and a boon like this 
is naturally enough given by a governor to 
some one of his own connections, in preference 
to a stranger. Presentations are bespoken 
for years beforehand, so that a governor is, 
generally speaking, not only engaged as re- 

f ards the presentation for the current year, 
ut also for the one which is to follow three 
years after. It is therefore hopeless for a 
person who possesses no influence to apply 
for this privilege, the chances being that if 
every one of the governors on the list were 
written to, or waited upon personally, the 
answer In each case W'ould be unsatisfactory. 

CHRONOLOGY.— The art of measuring 
time, distinguishing its several constituent 
parts, such as centuries, years, Ac,, by appro- 
priate marks and characters, and aqJuBUug 
these parts in an orderly manner to past 
transactions, by means or eras, epochs, and 
CTcles, for the illustration of history. Books : 
Tome' a ChronoUt^cal ffittorian; Blair's Tuples; 
Hewlett's Tables; Boyle's Unioersai Chrmologist; 
Alexmtder's Chronology of the World; BUder's 
Chronology, Ancient and Modem; "Wade's Chrono* 
logy of British History; Bkkmore's Compeeratiee 
Chronology; MaydweU's Epitome; Howlett'sMe^ 
ttical Chronology; Cuninghame's SeientiJleChro^ 
nology ; Thomson'^ CTnrmologyandHiMory ; BcUTs 
[ New Analysts t Nkholas's Chronology 
Haydn's IHetionary of JDatitf Weals* $ 'Jffiudh- 
i mentary Chronology; KetinedyU Cfironoio^ 
World; Salmon's Chronol^gked I/tiwmsf 
Hanyoson's Dedes, Charters, andCiutems; Brfiieh 

see 
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ChnmologiU; AnnwdRegiMter; VArtde Verifier 
Its Doits, 

CHRONOMETER—A timepiece of pecu- 
liar oouitructioii, at present much employed 
by navigrators in determining the longitude 
at sea. Chronometers are, in generaW much 
larger than common watches, and are hung 
in gimbals, in boxes six or eight inches 
square ; but there are also many pocket chro- 
nometers which, externally, have all the 
appearance of the better sort of pocket 
watches, and internally differ iVom those 
nnly in the construction of the balance. The 
balance and. hair-spring are the principal 
agents in regulating the going of an ordinary 
watch, being to this what a pendulum is to a 
oommon clock ; and this spring in the for- 
mer, like the pendulum in the latter, is sub- 
ject to expansions and contractions under 
•different degrees of heat and cold, which 
affect the speed or rate of the machine ; and 
the methods of correcting this inaccuracy 
mark the difference between the watch and 
the chronometer. 

CHRYSAKTUEMUM. — A flower that 
contributes greatly to the beauty of the 
garden, in the latter months of the year, 
when scarcely any other plants are in bloom, 
and therefore doubly welcome on that ac- 
<Dount It is easily propagated and cul- 
tivated. The root may be divided, suckers 
taken off, or cuttings obtained at any sea- 



son of the year and at any period of ttie 
plant's growth. The following is the usual 
pmctlee:— In the beginning of April take 
‘cuttings from ilie.top shoots of last year's 
plants, plant them in pots called ** smalt 
sixticA^^in mould made up, onehalf of equal 


portions of ‘oam, sand, and bog-monld, and 
one half sand. Take the cuttings off about 
three inches long, and smoothly cut across 
at a joint; one is put in each ]^t, and the 
pots are set In a fVame on a gentle bottom- 
neat. In three weeks or a month they are 
well rooted, and then hardened In a cold 
frame till the beginning of June, when they 
are shifted into 48 -sized pots, and placed in 
an open airy situation. Here they are 
w'atered with liquid manure, in which soap- 
suds has been mixed. Nip off the tops ot 
the plants about this time to make them 
bushy, but no more side shoots are allowed 
to remain for flowering than the plants ai'e 
calculated to support. For culture in the 
open ground, many of the sorts may be 
planted out in warm borders, or compart- 
ments, or against walls, and will flower well 
in fine autumns ; but their roots require 
protection through the winter, and they 
should be renewed about every two years ; 
for as they increase much In size by suckers 
from the roots, the plants if left for a longer 
period become unsightly, and produce 
small and imperfect flowers, llie early 
flowering varieties, as the purple, change* 
able white, rose, and bufl*, are the hardiest 
and most suitable for borders. Chrysan- 
themums are liable to become mildewed, and 
when they are observed to be In this state, 
they should be separated from the rest and 
dusted over with flower of sulphur ; two or 
three days after the operation, the plants 
should be well syringed, to wash this off. 

OHCB, the scientlno name of which is 
q/prinus cephalus^ much resembles the carp, 

I its large scales being of a rather more sil- 
I very brightness and its body somewhat 
I longer in proportion to its breadth ; it is 
I sometimes called the “ silvery bluish carp.” 
The head and back arc of a deep shady green, 
the sides silvery, but with a golden tinge 
when in good season ; the belly white, the 
pectoral tins of a pale yellow, the ventral 
and anal fins red, the tall forked, of a brown- 
ish hue tinged with blue at the end. The 
, chub has a large mouth without teeth, but 
I his throat is provided with a bony apparatus 
which crushes his food and prepares it for 
digestion ; heisoneofthe leather- mouthed'* 
species. The chub spawns at the end of 
April until the middle of May, on a shallow 
gravelly bottom, and recovers Its condition 
more quickly after this efl'ort of nature thsn« 
any other flsh ; It will then be fbund until 
from the middle to the end of June in shairo, 
shallow streams; after which time it seeks 
shelter under w'eirs, or overhanging and 
shelving banks, under trees overhanging the 
water, amongst the roots of those growing 
on the banks, amongst the boughs of those 
growing in, or such as have fallen into, the 
water, and under and amongst beds of aquatic 
plants. The chub is found in most ot the 
rivers of this ooimtry, its general size being 
from one ounce up to four pounds, althougit 
in the Ouse, in Bedfordsnire, and in tbo 
Trent It has been taken as heavy as seven 
pounds weight. The baits for nsbing for 
chub are numerous, indeed there is scarcely 
any bait that a chub will not take—worcup. 
snails, gentles, wasp grubs, paste, obeeic^ 
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cherries, greaves, bullock’s pith, &c., at the 
bottom ; mitmows, small guageon, toaoh, and 
other fish in mid> water; and cockchafers, 
cockroaches, bees,wa8p8, grasshoppers, small 
moths, and all kinds of dies, both natural 
and artificial, on the surfkce, used either by 
easting or dipping or dapping. The best 
time for fishing for chub is from November 
to March, when he is also In the best condl> 
tion and bites more freely: the best baits at 
this time are greaves and bullock’s pith, 
using sheep’s or bullock’s brains for ground 
bait with the latter ; for directions to pre- 
pare both these see “Bait.” The rod for 
chub fishing at bottom should be about 
twelve feet Jong, light and pliable ; those 
made of deal for the first and second joints, 
and lance-wood or green heart for the third 
and top Joints are perhaps the best. The reel, a 
ihU-sized wooden one ; the line of fine twisted 
silk; the float, a swan quill or of cork made 
long and tapering, according to the depth of 
water and streni^h of stream ; the bottom, 
tijree or four feet of fine round gut, and the 
hook No. 5 or 6. The books on angling treat- 
ing of chub fishing are Blaine^ DaninU Walton^ 
and Ephtmera ; but the best of all is Bailey' a 
Jnttructor. 

CHURCHWARDENS are parishioners 
chosen annually \n Easter week, and being so 
chosen, are bound to serve the office (except 
p^rs, members of parliament, clergymen, 
Roman Catholic clergy, dissenting ministers 
or teachers, barristers, attorneys^ clerks iu 
court, physidans, surgeons, apothecaries 
and aldermen, who are exempt). They have 
the care and management of the repairs of 
the church, and the organ, bells, biole, and 
books, the making of church rates to repair 
the church, if the parishioners refuse to 
make one: also the ordering of sittings and 
enforcing good behaviour during divine ser- 
vice. They have the care of the benefice 
during its vacancy, and must see that the 
church is duly served by a curate ; and they 
may not suffer a stranger to preach unless 
he appears qualified by producing a license. 
At the end of the year they are to render 
accounts of their receipts and expenditure. 

CHURN.-See Cheese. 

CIDER.— A beverage made fh)m the juice 
of the apple, and for which sour and rough- 
tasted apples are generally preferred. The 
process ox making cider vanes in difiTereut 
localities, but in every case essentially con- 
sists of the collection of the fruit, and the ex- 
j^ssion and fermentation of the juice. 
The co// 0 cf ion c/t As should not be com- 

menced before it has become sufflciently 
mature ; they should be picked by the hand, 
and any unsound ITuit, or suoh as may have 
lain on the soil, should be rejected. The 
apifies after beiim gathered, are usually left i 
1m fourteen or fifteen days in a bam or loft 
to mellow, during which time the mucQage 
is decom^sed, and alcohol and carbonic 
acid developed. When this process Is com- 
pleted, the IhUt should be looked through, 
the bruised and decayed apples placed in a 
heap by themselves for an inferior cider, 
from which to make vin^ar, the remainder 
wiped perfectly dry, and laid ready for use. 
The expi'mion Vte Juice is the next step in 


cider-making. The apples are igrroand to ft 
pulp in a mill, consisting ox two fluted, 
cylinders of hard wood or cast iron working 
against each other. The pulp is afterwards 
put into coarse strong bags, and pressed 
with a heavy weight so as to squeeze out of 
them ^11 their juice. The juice is placed ilk 
large open tubs, and kept at a heat of about 
sixty degrees. They are now constantly 
attended to, and kept quite full, in order 
that the yeast, as it forms, may fh>th over 
and be carried ofi* fi'om the surface of the 
limior. After two or three days for weak, 
ciaer, and eight or ten days for strong cider*, 
or as soon as the sediment has subsided, 
the liquor is “ racked ofT ” into clean casks. 
The casks are then stored in a cellar, shaded 
bam, or other cool place, where a low and 
regular temperature can be ensured, and are 
left to mature and ripen until the following 
spring, when It may be re-racked for use. 
Ine pressed pulp is again sprinkled with^ 
one tnird or hglf its weight of water, and re- 
pressed. The resulting liquor, when fer- 
mented, forms a weak kind of cider, which 
is reserved for domestic use in the same way 
as table-beer. The refuse pulp is an accept- 
able food for pigs and store cattle. 

Preparatory to bottling eider^ it should he 
examined, to see whether it is clear and 
sparkling. If not so, it should be clarified, 
and left for a fortnight. The night previous- 
to bottling, the bung should be taken out of 
the cask, and left so until the next day, and 
the filled bottles should not be corked dowu 
until the day after ; as, if this is done at 
once, many of the bottles will burst by keep- 
ing. The best corks should be used. Cham- 
pagne bottles are the best for cider. It is 
usual to wire down the corks and to cover 
them with tinibll, after the manner of cham- 
pagne. A few bottles at a time may be kept 
in a warm place to ripen. When the cider 
is wanted for immemate use, or for con- 
sumption during the cooler season of the- 
year, a small piece of lump sugar m^ bo 
put into each bottle before corking it. When 
intended for keeping, it should be stored im 
a cool cellar when the quality will be greatly 
improved by age. Cider for bottling should 
be of good quality, sound and piquant, and* 
at least a twelvemonth old. When out of 
condition, it is unfit tor bottling. 

CIDER CHAMPAGNE.— Cider, eighteen 
gallons, spirit, three pints, sugar, five 
pounds. Mix and let them rest for a fort- 
night, then fine with skimmed milk, 1 pint. 
Bottle in champagne bottles : when opened,, 
it will be found to approach very nearly to 
genuine champagne. 

Cider, IB gallons ; spirit, 3 pints ; 
sugar, 5lbs. ; skimmed milk, l pint. 

CIDER, Properties of.— Cider is a 
pleasant and refireshing beverage, and with 
persons in good health is not unwholesome, 
when drunk in moderation. By persons suf- 
fering from indigestion, however, it should 
be carefully avoided ; nor should it be drunk 
by persons when they are overheated, A® it 
is apt to cause colic and other disagre^ble 
symptoms. Cider has in some instances- 
found to contain lead, which It ha» 
probably Imbibed firoiu the leaden vessels in* 
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which it is made or kept ; under such cir- 
cumstances, it becomes poisonous to a 
greater or less degree, according to the 
amount of lead taken up. 

CIGAKETTE.—A species of cigar made 
by rolling tobacco in thin paper ; the imple- 
ment ft>r making them, and the suitable 
papers are usually sold at tobacconists. 
Cigarettes hare economy to recommend 
them, as they do not cost more than a 
farthing each, whereas a good cigar is sel- 
dom to be purchased under threepence or 
fourpence ; by many persons cigarettes are 
preferred to pipes. 

CIGARS. — A form of manufactured 
tobacco extensively used for the purpose of 
smoking. The choicest kinds of cigars are 
those of foreign manufacture, such as 
Havanah, Cabana, Silva, Lopez, &c., and in 
imitation of these, British cigars are made 
bearing the same name. Generally speak- 
ing, cigars are not greatly adulterated ; the 
fraud is chiefly confined to palming off home- 
made cigars as foreign, and in practising this, 
a number of petty artifices are used; the white 
spot, fbr instance, indicative of excellence 
in a genuine cigar, is produced by chemical 
agency in the spurious article ; the square 
and sometimes almost flat shape which the 
foreign cigar attains after undergoing a long 
vo5rage in a closely packed chest, is counter- 
feited in the spurious cigar by pressing. So 
generally is this practised, that not more 
than one-third of the cigars sold are what 
they profess to be — namely, foreign made 
cigars. To a certain extent, however, the 
detection of this imposition rests with the 
purchaser; for notwithstanding the nicety 
with which the imitative article is made, 
it is next to impossible to deceive a person 
who has once oeen accustomed to cigars 
of foreign manufacture. A “patent self- 
lighting cigar has lately been introduced, 
which IS perfectly lighted by simple friction, 
thereby obviating an inconvenience which 
many persons experience, when they have 
omitted to provide themselves with matches ; 
as well as doing away with the danger 
which carrying matches about the person is 
liable to entail. In order that no unplea- 
sant flavour may be communicated to the 
cigar by this mode of lighting, a layer of 
pure tasteless matter is interposed between 
the cigar and the igniting compound. 

CINDER SItTER.— A domestic utensil 



used for sqiiarating ashes firom par^y 
burnt ooal. The ordinary cinder sifter is 
oldeetlonable oo acoount of the dust whMi 


it occasions whenever it is used. But an 
improvement has been introduced in the 
shape of an enclosed cinder-silter, as shown 
in the eninraving, and which may be em- 
ployed without a particle of dust escaping. 
This siiter is agitated In the customary way, 
the ashes fall to the bottom and the cinders 
remain in the sieve, which rests on a ledge 
at a convenient depth in the box. 

CINNAMON.— The inner bark of a tree 
which grows in the West Indies and in other 
warm climates; much used for flavouring 
dishes, pastry, beverages, &c. I>om the higli 
price or this drug it has become the general 
practice to substitute the bark of cassia. 
Cassia is, however, not only thicker and 
coarser than cinnamon, but its fracture is 
short and resinous, and its flavour is more* 
biting and hot, whilst it lacks the peculiar 
sweet taste of cinnamon. The thickness of 
cinnamon seldom exceeds that of good draw- 
ing paper. In addition to its cufmary uses, 
cinnamon is also very useful in medicine, as 
an agreeable aromatic, and ns a vehicle for 
the administration of other ingredients. 

CINNAMON BISCU1TS.-Iralf a pound 
of dry flour, one pound of loaf sugar finely 
sifted, one pound of butter, and an ounce of 
cinnamon powdered. Mix the whole with a 
wincglasslul of brandy or rum, roll out to a 
thin paste, and bake in a quick oven. 

iSlT Flour, ilb. ; sugar, ilb. ; butter, lib. ; 
cinnamon, loz. ; brandy or rum, 1 wlne- 
glassfh). 

CINNAMON ESSENCE. Inftisc oil of 
cinnamon in highly rectified spirits of wine, 
ill the proportion ol‘ half a arachm of the 
former to an ounce of the latter. 

CINNAMON TINCTURE. - Put three 
ounces of cinnamon, bruised, into a quart of 
the best brandy, and letitinlbse for three or 
four days. 

CINNAMON WATER.-Bruise an ounce 
of cinnamon, and put it into two quarts ot 
brandy, with a pint of urater, the nnd of a. 
lemon, and an ounce of liquorice root ; affcei* 
it has infused for three or four days, distil 
it, and add a pound of sugar dissolved in a 
quart of water. 

Cinnamon, 1 oz. ; brandy, 2 quarts ; 
lemon, rind of l ; liquorice root, 1 oz. ; water, 
1 pint ; sugar, lib. ; water, 1 quart. 

CIRCASSIAN CIRCLE. -A dance, as 
follows The company is arranged in cou- 
ples round the room, tlie ladies being plac^ 
on the right of the gentlemen ; after which 
the first and second couples lead off the 
dance. Figure.~llight and left set and turn 
partners— ladies chain, waltz. At the con- 
clusion, the first couple with the fourth, and 
the second with the third couple, recom- 
mence the figure, and so on till they go com- 
pletely round the circle, when the dance is 
concluded. 

CIRCASSIAN CREAM.-Half a pintof 
almond emulsion, one drachm of eeseuce of 
almonds, four grains of bichloride of mer- 
cury, and half a pint of spirits of wine, to 
which any perfiime may be added, 

CISTERN.— A receptacle for water, acting 
upon self-filling principles, and conveying 
water to various parts by means of pipec. 
See. The best kind of dsteni fift the uaeof 

li 
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a house is one made of slate. These are 
usually constructed from thin slabs of Welsh 
slate Joined together with cement and by 
the aid of grooves. 'I'his kind of cistern is 
very durame, and not liable to get out of 
r^air; nor does it, like lead, affect the taste 
oT the water in any way. Every cistern 



should be provided with a waste pipe, which 
tends to keep the cistern clean and the 
water pure. With some households the 
water is kept in butts and casks; before 
they are used they sliould be charred inside, 
as otherwise the water will imbibe an un- 
pleasant flavour. They should be kept care- 
ihlly covered and frequently cleaned out. 

CITRIC ACID.— An acid peculiar to the 
vegetable kingdom, and found in the juices 
of several kinds of fruit, especially those of 
the genus Citrus. It is ohielfy prepared from 
the juice of lemons. It is used medicinally 
in febrile and inflammatory complaints, ana 
added to soda to form, the ordinary elTer- 
vesoing draughts. 

CITRON, CANDIED. — See Candied 
Feel. 


CITRON PUDDING. -Mix togetlier a 
pint of cream and the yolks of six eggs, add 
a quarter of a pound of powdered loaf sugar, 
five ounces of citron shred flue, two taole- 
spoonihls of flour, and half a teaspoonilil of 
nutmeg ; place this mixture in a deep dish, 
bake it in a hot oven, and turn it out. 

Cream, l piut ; eggs, 6 yolks ; sugar, 
ilb. ; citron. 5oz8. ; flour, 2 tablespoonlluls ; 
nutmeg, i of l teaspoonlul. 

CITRON RATAFIA. — Pare seven or 
eight citrons very thin ; cut the peel into 
small pieces, and put them into a jar with 
three pints of brandy, and let them infUsefor 
three weeks ; add hali'a pound of sugar boiled 
in half a pint of water and well skimmed ; 
let it stand for a fortnight, and bottle it. 

CIVET PERFUME.->Thi8 substance is 
procured firom the civet cat, and was first 
brought to this country by the Dutch. 
In its pure state, civet has a very dis- 
agreeable odour, but when diluted it be- 
comes agreeable. Extract of dvet Is pre- 
pared by rubbing in a mortar one ounce of 
civet with an ounce of orris-root powder, or 
any other similar material that will assist 
to break up or divide the civet; and then 
pladng the wh<»le into a gallon of rectified 
vpirits ; after macerating for a month it is 
to strain oC . From a quarter of apint to 



half a pint is the utmost that ought to be 
mixed with a gallon of any other perfume. 

CLARET.— One of the most wholesome 
of the light wines. It contains 1510 per 
cent, of alcohol. Claret is usefhl iu many 
cases of convalescence from febrile com- 
plaints, where heavier and stronger wines 
would be inadmissible. 

CLARIFICATION.— ITie act of clearing 
or making bright, commonly applied to the 
process of clearing liquids by chemioal means 
instead of by filtration. The substances em- 
ployed in the clarification of liquids operate 
by either mechanically embracing the fecu- 
lous matter, and subsiding with it to the 
bottom of the vessel, or by inducing such a 
change in its nature and bulk that it sub- 
sides by its own density, in each case leaving 
the liquor transparent. Albumen, gelatine, 
the acids, certain salts, blood, lime, plaster 
of Paris, alum, heat, alcohol, &c., serve in 
many cases for this purpose. The first is 
used under the form of white of egg, for the 
clarification of syrups, as it combines with 
the liquid when cold, but on the application 
of heat rapidly coagulates and rises to the 
suriace, carrying the refhse with it, forming 
a scum which is easily removed. Gelatine, 
under the form of isinglass dissolved iu 
water or weak vinegar, is used to fine white 
wines, beer, cider, and similar liquors. Sul- 

f ihuric acid is frequently added to weak 
iquors for the same purpose. Bullocks* 
blood is used in the same way as isinglass 
or white of eggs, for fining red wines, beer, 
and porter. Lime, alum, alcohol, the acids, 
and heat, act by curdling or coagulating the 
feculencies, and thus, hy increasing their 
density, induce their subsidence. Plaster of 
Paris acts partly like the above and partly 
like albumen or gelatine, by developing and 
forcing down the suspended matter. 

CLARIFIED BROTH. — Put broth or 
gravy into a clean stew-pan, break the white 
and shell of an egg, beat them together, and 
add them to the broth. Stir it with a whisk, 
and when it has boiled for a ifbw minutes 
strain it tlirough a hair sieve or h napkin. 
CLARl FI ED BU1TEB.-Seb RtirffTEB. 
CLARIFIED SUGAR. Break into large 
Inmps as much loaf sugar as is required, and 
dissolve it in a bowl, allowing a pound of 
sugar to half a pint of water. Set it over 
the fire, and add the white of an egg well 
whipped. Let it boil up, and when about to 
run over, pour in a little oold water, to dheek 
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it; but when it rises a second time, take it 
off the fire and set it by in a pan lor a quarter 
of an hour. The foulness will then sink to 
the bottom, and leave a black scum on the 
top, which must be taken off gently with a 
skimmer. Then pour the sy rup very quickly 
from the sediment, and set it by for use. 

CLARIFIED SYRU P.-Break two 
pounds of double refined si 4 rar, and put it 
into a stew-pan that is well tinned, with a 
pint of cold spring water. When the sugar 
18 dissolved, set it over a moderate fire. 
Beat up half the white of an egg, put it to 
the sugar before it gets warm, and stir it 
well together. As soon as it boils, take off 
the scum, and keep it boiling till it is per- 
fectly clear. Run it through a clean napkin, 

£ ut it into a close stopped bottle, and it will 
eep for months. 

• CLARY.— ,A plant, the leaves of which 
are used to flavour soups, the flowers for 
making a fermented wine, and the whole 
plant, somewhat like the sage, is esteemed 
medicinal. Clary is raised from seed, and 
sometimes from cuttings and slips. A small 
bed will supply most families, and a quarter 
of an ounce of seed will suffice for a seed- 
bed, to be transplanted from tw'O feet by 
two. Sow, in the latter part of March or the 
beginning of April, in any bed or border 
thinly, and rake in the seed. In summer, 
when the plants are advanced two or three 
inches, transplant a portion of the strongest 
from twelve to eighteen inches apart, to 
allow competent room* for the leaves to 
spread in full growth, when they will be fit 
for use the same year, and in continuation 
through winter until the following spring 
and summer. 

CLARY WINE.- Boil fifteen gallons of 
water with forty- five pounds of sugar, and 
skim it clean. When cool, put a little to 
a quarter of a pint of yeast, and so by de- 
grees add a little more. In the course of au 
hour put the smaller to the larger quantity, 
pour the liquor on three gallons of clary 
flowers, picked when dry. When the liquor 
ceases to make a hissing noise, and the 
flowers are all in, stop it up for four mouths. 
Rack it off, empty the barrel of the dregs, 
and add a gallon of the best brandy. Return 
the liquor to the cask, close it up for six or 
eight weeks, and then bottle it off. 

Water, 15 gallons; sugar, 46lbB. ; 
veast i pint to | pint; clary flowers, 3 gal- 
lons ; brandy. 1 gallon. 

CLEANLINESS, HousehoIiD. — Tliere 
cannot be a doubt but that the comfort, 
health, and happiness of a home depend in a 
great measure on the exercise oi‘ cleanly and 
orderly habits. Tlie best way to keep a house 
thoroughly and regularly clean is to apportion 
the process of cleaning the several parts of 
the house to oertain days and hours. For 
instance, the apartments in use everyday 
require daily cleaning, and this should be 
commenced and finished at an invariable 
Jiour. Other apartments that are less occu- 
piedAvill require seldomer attending to, but 
whether it be once, twice, or thrice a week, 
the days of cleaning should be perfectly 
imdeaatood and rigidly adhered to. Un- 
cleanly and disorderly households are otten 
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the result of one unfortunate relaxation ol 
the usual regulation. A housewilc, for 
instance, starts in liie with a determination 
to fulfil her domestic duties systematically 
and regularly. By-and-by a day arrives for 
cleaning a particular apartment, when on 
some frivolous pretejct the process is post- 
poned to another day ; when that day arrives, 
instead of being devoted to the duties as- 
signed it, it is interlered with by the back 
work, and matters become still mure dis- 
arranged, until at length one day driven on 
to another, and one process cun founded with 
others that precede or follow it. all arrange- 
ment and order are at an end, and every- 
thing is done how and when It can be. In 
addition to the moral and physical advan- 
tages of a cleanly dwelling. It also confers a 
spedes of rank on the promoters to wliat- 
ever class in the scale of society they may 
belong. A dirty- looking house is naturally 
associated with careless and improvidenl 
inmates, whose lives are misspent in the 
indulgence of irregular habits, and vicious 
idleness. But a cleanly liouse, on the con- 
trary, impresses the most superficial observer 
with feelings of respect for the occupants, 
and a conviction that their course of life is 
guided by proper principles. — See Dust- 
ing, ScRUBiiiNG, Sweeping, Washing, &c. 

CLEANLINESS, Personal. - Cleanli- 
ness has a powerful influence on the health 
and preservation of the body. Cleanliness 
in our garments and persons prevents the 
pernicious effects of dampness, bad smells, 
and contagious vapours arising from pu- 
trescent substances. Cleanliness keeps up 
a free perspiration, renews the air, refreshes 
the blood, and even animates and enlivens 
the mind.— See Ablution, Bathing. Bed- 
room, SrcK Chamber. &c. 

CLEAR STARCHING. -See Starch- 
ing. 

CLEMATIS. — A hardy climbing plant, 
suited to trellis-work, and propagated by 
layers. It may be propagated by parting 
its roots, and from seed. It requires but 
little ailention, and flourishes in any soil. 

CLEUlv.— Under this head are compre- 
hended persons who earn a livelilKM)d by 
keeping books of accounts, making out 
invoices, conducting correspondence, and at- 
tending generally to the duties of commerce 
wlicre writing and arithmetic are concerned. 
The situation of clerk varies in value and 
importance, according to the nature of the 
business, and the class of establishment. 
In lA>ndon, for instance, there are clerks at 
a salaiy of £50 a year, and others at £1000. 
Merchants' clerks are, as a body, liberally 
paid, and not severely tasked, a salary of 
from £150 to £300 a year is an ordinary one 
for a young man between the age of twenty- 
one and twenty-five, and to a person in 
middle life £400 or £500 is commonly ^ven. 
Warehouse clerks rank next, their salaries 
being almost as large as those just stated, 
but the duties are rougher and heavier, and 
the hours longer. Lawyers’ clerks are ill- 
paid as regards lunior hands, but when 
they have established a position, they 
frequently receive liberal remuneration. TU6 
qualiflcations for a clerk in general are, that 
L 2 
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he should be a good penman and arithme- 
tician, able to indite a letter readilv and 
correctly, punctual, intelligent, and ot good 
address, it would also be as well if he were 
acquainted with French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish ; the first-named language 
especially, for our increasing commerce with 
France renders the knowledge of the 
language of that country indispensable in 
many establishments. The situation of 
clerk is generally obtained by means of in- 
troduction ; the usual routine is for a boy to 
be taken from school and Inducted into the 
duties of a junior, gradually rising step by 
step as he advances in age, and his services 
become more valuable. One objection to 
this kind of employment is, that it Is too 
sedentary and mechanical, as a person is 
required to bend over a desk for many hours 
daily, occupied in a set round of duties which 
ofifer little or no variety. On this account 
persons of a delicate constitution, especially 
those of a consumptive tendency, should not 
be placed out as clerks, as the nature of the 
occupation is inimical to health, especially to 
young persons, and is calculated to foster 
and hasten diseases that might otherwise be 
eradicated.— See Appointments. 

CLIMATE. — Many diseases owe their 
cure or amelioration to the influences of 
climate. This is especially the case in such 
complaints as incipient consumption, and 
some other fatal diseases of the chest; 
scrollilous affections ; rheumatism ; dis- 
orders of the digestive organs ; hypochon- 
driasis; and a numerous train ol nervous 
disorders. The selection of a temporary 
residence for invalids is a matter of great 
importance ; for one, an elevated situation 
and a dry bracing air will be most proper ; 
a sheltered residence with a milder air, will 
be suitable for another ; while the sea-side 
may be the situation indicated for a third. 
Foremost among eligible situations for 
atients, both as a summer and winter resi- 
ence, is Madeira; the mildness and equa- 
bility of the temperature from day to day 
throughout the year making it excel every 
other situation in the south of Europe. 
PUa and Rame are the best situations in 
Italy, and Pau and Bihres in the south of 
France. But in England many suitable 
situations exist for the invalid ; among these 
are Undercliff, and the exteriorof the Isle of 
Wight, Penzance, Malvern Wells, Torquay, 
Clifton, Hastings, Brighton, &c. After the 
month of March, many parts in the interior 
have a higher temperature than those just 
mentioned, namely, Exeter, Honiton, Dork- 
Sng, Tunbridge wells ; and to these it 
would be advisable for the patient to remove 

^clxS&mO PLAINTS are those which 
attach themselves to supjiorters by their 
natural abpendages, as either by their 
tendrils orny their hooks. There is a great 
variety of them, and th^ are well adapted 
for covering walls, arbours, pillars and 
rafters of green-houses, trellis-work, &c. 
In order to give a pleasing variety to a 
J^rden, or to render an apartment pictu- 
resmie, trellises of various designs, as seen 
# tue engraving, may be introduced, and 


the plants trained to co<v‘er them according 



to fancy.— See Clematis, Honeysuckle, 
Jessamine, Woodbine, &c. 

CLIPPING . — ^An operation peribrmerl on 
horses for the purpose of beautifying their 
coats. For this process three pairs of 
scissors are required — one pair straight, one 
crooked in the shanks, ana one crooked in 
the blade: thin anp fine combs are also 
needed which can be bent to any crook by 
holding them before the fire, the crooked 
shape being required for the hollow parts. 
Previously to clipping, a horse should be 
well sweated, and then dressed, to remove all 
dust. The operation may be commenced at 
any part of the horse. The operator will 
find It easiest to work from liim ; and it will 
also rest the arms to move occasionally from 
place to place, instead of continuing straight 
on from one spot. Great care is required in 
finishing off, by gradations, at the mane and 
tail. The hollows of the head just over the 
eyes, are very troublesome, and must be 
ollpped with the points of the comb and 
scissors, taking very few hairs at a time. 
The parts upon which the saddle and collar 
press should be left comparatively thick, to 
prevent chafing ; the legs also may be left 
similarly protected. The coat should not be 
cut closer than about half an inch in length, 
or the skin will appear through it If a 
horse be extremely rough, it is advisable to 
clip twice during the mnter, at the middle 
of October and the end of November. By 
this means he will look well all the winter, 
and be less liable to take cold than if his 
coat were removed in one operation. For 
two or three days after the operation, the 
horse should be kept warm and dry by 
means of an extra rug, a hood when exer- 
cising, &c. 

CLOCK. — Every house should have a 
clock fixed in one or more of its rooms, in 
order that the various domestic duties 
may be regularly performed. Fancy clocks 
tbr the ohimney*-piece are very convenient, 
but generally expensive ; they are usually 
of somewhat delicate construction, reqidiing 
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great care and to be kept constantly co- 
vered. Dutch or German clocks are mostly 
employed i'or ordinary use ; they may be ob- 
taiued for a few shillings, and, with common 
care, will perform remarkably well. Within 
the last lew years, American clocks have 
been introduced into England. They keep 



time extremely well, have a picturesque 
appearance, and are moderate in price. They 
are adapted either for the parlour, hall, stair- 
landing, or kitchen. Generally speaking, 
clocks do not require an extraordinary 
amount of care and attention; they only 
need being wound up at the proper intervals, 
occasionally oiled with the very pure.st oil, 
and cleaned once a year, or once in two or 
three years, according to the construction 
of the clock. 

CLOGS.— A kind of shoe to protect the 
feet firom damp or dirt Clogs are easier to 
walk in than pattens, but they throw up 
more dirt. French clogs are the best, com- 
bining both patten and clog; having the 
cleanliness of one, and the firmness and 
flexibility of the other. 

CLOTH, Choice or.— Particular atten- 
tion must bepaid to the firmness of the fabric 
and the closeness of the texture. If, on 
passing the hand lightly in a direction con- 
trary to the nap, there be a general silkiness 
of feel, uninterrupted by harsh roughness, 
it is certain that the cloth is made of fine 
wool. The texture should not only he com- 
posed of fine threads, but it should have an 
even consistency, produced by the operation 
of felting, by which the fibres of the wool 
are so perfectly incorporated that they 
connect the tissue of the threads, and mve 
the entire weh the character of felt. The 
quality of doth may also be tested as fol- 
lows Take up a portion of the cloth 
loosely with both hands, press a fold of it 
between the thumb and Ibrefinger of one 
hand, and give a sudden puU with the other ; 
and according to ’’^ecaliar sharpness and 
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vibratory clearness of the sound produced 
by the slipping of the fold, the goodness <n 
the cloth is to be judged. The gloss on cloth 
should not be too satiny, as this causes it 
to spot with the rain. 

CLOTH, Renovation of.— See Black 
Reviver. 

CLOTH, Scouring of.— If black, blue, or 
brown, dry turo ounces of Ihller's earth, 
pour on it suihdent boiling water to dis- 
solve it, and plaster the spots of grease 
with it ; mix a pennyworth of bullock's gall 
with half a plat of chamber- lye and a little 
boiling water. Brush the spotted i>laces 
with a hard brush dipped in tills liquor, then 
immerse the article in a bucket of cold spring 
water. When nearly dry, lay the nap in its 
right position, and pass a drop ot oil of 
olives over the brush to finish it. If gray, 
drab, or fawn, cut yellow soap into thin 
slices and pour water upon it, to moisten it. 
Rub the greasy and dirty spots. Let tl^» 
article dry a little and then brush it witn 
warm water, repeating, if necessary, as at 
first, and using the water a Utile hotter; 
rinse several times in warm water, and 
finish as before. 

CLOTH, TABLE, Laying.— Tliis is the 
first preliminary for a repast, and though 
fashion occasionally varies the details, the 
principles remain the same. Great care is 
required in opening the tablecloth to avoid 
rumpling it, and for this purpose it should 
first be placed lengthwise on the table, 
opening it only so far as to be still double. 
The double edge is placed exactly down the 
middle of the table, and then the upper halt 
is smoothly turned over the stUl uncovered 
portion of the table, and gently smoothed 
down with the liand, but leaving the folds 
apparent, and the middle one exactly corre- 
sponding with the central lines of the table. 
Ine knives and forks should then be ar- 
ranged round the table, the knives on the 
right and tlie forks on the left of each guest, 
the drinking glasses are set near these upon 
a d’oyley, and a table napkin tastily folded 
ill the centre ; at each corner the salts and 
otlier condiments are placed, and the table- 
spoons near them in an oblique direction* 
Txie mats are then arrangca down the 
centre of the table, the larger size at each 
end and the smaller ones between ; at the 
same time, or previously, the servants will 
place what is likely to be wanted on the side* 
board— such as extra plate, knives and forks, 
glasses, &a— and by way of making sure 
that all is done, the servant should finally 
walk round the table and satisfy himself that 
nothing is wanting. 

CLOTHES BAGS.— The best material for 
these receptacles of soiled linen, is canvai^ 
or strong unbleached calico. They should 
be about two yards long and the same in 
breadth. They require to be strongly sewn, 
and to have strings which will draw, run in 
at the top. 

CLOTHES CLOSETS.— These small UM- 
ful compartments should he lined with ww)d 
very closely fitted ; furnish^^ with shelves 
ana pegs, on which to suspend ladles druses 
and other articles thatareiiUuredby ibld- 
ing. Glazed linen curtains should be made 
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to draw closely round the shelves, so as to 
preclude either dust or insects from entering. 

CLOTHES LINES should never be leit 
out of doors when not in use. When no 
longer needed, they should be carefully 
wiped, and, if wet, hung up in the open air 
to dry; after which they should be put 
away in a bag. lleibre tbey are used again 
they should also be wiped, to prevent them 
fVom soiling or marking the linen. C/otfm 
UMigs and clot/m props should be treated in 
tbe same manner. 

CLOTHES POSTS. - These should be 
fitted into sockets so as to be removable, 
and they will then last for years, but if left 
standing in the ground, they will soon de- 
cay at the bottom and become useless. A 
cover should be fitted into each socket, to 
keep earth and litter from falling in, when 
the post is removed. 

CLOTHING CLUBS. -Societies formed, 
usually under the superintendence of bene- 
volent individuals, for the purpose of secu- 
ring a necessary supply of clothing to the 
poorer classes. The system adopted with 
these clubs is for the members to subscribe 
a certain small sum weekly, according to 
their means, and at stated seasons of the 
year, the aggregate amount saved, receives 
the addition of a contribution by the pro- 
jectors of the club, and the whole amount is 
laid out in clothing for the members and 
their families. Tliese associations are dis- 
tinguished by the same excellent features 
that oliaracterize kindred projects, name- 
ly, the encouragement of systematic savings 
however small, for the purpose of obtaining 
comforts wliich woula not otherwise be 
attainable. 

CLOVE.— The unopened flower-buds of a 
tree, native of the Malacca islands. These 
buds are carefully gathered and dried, and 
fWe thus exported. Cloves form one of our 
j^iost agreeable spices, and are much em- 
ployed m flavouring various dishes, pre- 
serves, liqueurs, &c. Tliey contain a con- 
siderable quantity of essential oil, of a very 

S nt quality, in which tiieir efficiency 
ts. Cloves are employed rather for 
their flavour than for their medicinal quali- 
ties; at the same time they are power- 
Ihl stimulants to the stomach,* and are used, 
but very sparingly, in conjunction with 
bitters. 

CLOVE CAKES.— Beat six eggs with 
two teaspoonfuls of rose-water, half an 
ounce of cloves, quarter of a pound of sugar, 
and a pound of silted flour ; make it into a 
thin paste, divide into cakes, and bake them 
in w'hite paper. 

Eggs, 6 ; rose-water, 3 teaspoonfuls ; 
cloves. |nz.; sugar. Hb.; flour, lib. 

CLOVE CORDIAL.— Put into a large 
stone jar, a quarter of a pound of cloves, half 
an ounce each of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
coriander seeds ; quarter of a pound of red 
currant jelly; ten ounces of sugar-candy; 
one ounce each of candied citron, orange, 
and lemon- peel, sliced ; an ounce and a half 
of dissolved isinglass ; three ounces of pre- 
served ginger. Sliced ; two ounces of sweet 
and one ounce of bitter almonds, blanched 
and pounded ; nine ounces of powdered loaf 


I sugar; one pint of red cordial water; one 
gallon of proof spirit of wine. Stop up the 
jar eflectually and shake it well daily for a 
month ; then put it away in a dry room, and 
let it stand for twelve months. Strain and 
filter it into small bottles; cork and seal 
them. The cordial will be fit for use in two 
months, but Ihrther age will improve it. 

Cloves, ilb. ; cinnamon, nutmeg, 
coriander seeds, |oz. each ; red-currant jelly, 
ilb. ; sugar-candy, H;oz8. ; candied citron, 
orange, lemon-peel, loz. each : isinglass, 
lioz. ; preservea ginger, 3ozs. ; almonds, 
sweet, 20Z8. ; almonds, bitter, loz. ; sugar. 
90ZS. ; red cordial water, l pint ; spirit of 
wine proof, 1 gallon. 

CLOVE ESSENCIE.-Tnfuse a quarter of 
an ounce of cloves in two ounces of proof 
spirit lor a fortnight, then strain. This is 
used for sweets and mulled wiue. 

CLOVE PINK, Culture of. See Pink. 

CLOVE PINK EXl'IlACl’.-Tliis is used 
a.s a syrup for flavouring and colouring. 
Take three pounds of the petals of clove 
pinks, and, after removing the white claws, 
steep them in four quarts of boiling water 
for twenty-four hours. Leave it to cool, 
then strain and filter clear. Add a small 
<iuantity of spirit, just sulficient to preserve 
it, put it in small bottles and seal the corks. 

CLOVER. — One ol’ the most valuable 
species of artificial grass, and of which there 
are several varieties. 'J'he red clover, which 
will last four years if not allowed to seed, is 
the most valuable. Clover should never bo 
sown except when the land is in the best 
condition, if possible, with the crop imme- 
diately following the summer fallow, or 
after turnips or potatoes. When sown on 
land on which grain has been sown, it is 
customary to roll the ground, to assist in 

■ covering the light seeds. The choice of seeds 
demands great care, as there are always 
many worthless sorts in the market. Sur- 
face applications may be employed for the 
purpose of rendering the crop more abun- 
dant. Soot is a favourite ingredient, and 
has iiniiorraly the effect of strengthening 

I and forwarding the crop. Saltpetre forms au 
j excellent top-dressing for seedling grasses. 

I Liquid manures are also extensively used, 

' and are lasting in their eflecls. The first 
: cutting in ordinary practice is delayed until 
I the plant is in full bloom, and sometimes 
until alter the bloom has begun to decay ; 
but to ensure a good second crop, the first 
should be cut before the plant comes to 
bloom. After the clover is cut down, if it is 
placed together in heaps, a slight degi’ce of 
fermentation which en uies, will cause the 

■ seed to leave the iiusk more readily when 
thrashed ; and on the fermented heaps being 
spread out to the suu, the crop will soon be 
dry enough to lead home to the steading. 
WTien a large quantity ol clover is cultivated 
for seed, the threshing-machine may be 
employed to separate the seed; but for a 
small miantiiy it is better to use the flail. 
Should the farmer raise clover seed only ibr 
his own use, the seed may be sown in tlie 
husk; a plan which prevents the land flrom 
becoming clover-sick. The quantity of seed 

1 to be sovm must depend on the condition ox 

' m 
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the land, the presence or absence of grass 
seeds, and whether the land is to be un- 
broken for one, two, or more years. 

. C L U B. — An association ot gentlemen 
formed for the purpose of securing in a 
superior degree tne corah ta and pleasures 
of social and domestic life, at an ec 'nomical 
rate, and on exclusive principles. Clubs are 
estahiished in various parts of the country, 
but in London tiie advantages offered are 
more numerous, and the management vastly 
superior. The club-house generally com- 
prises a library, public and private dining- 
rooms, dressing-rooms, bed-rooms, drawing- 
room, card-room, billiard, and smoking- 
room. One of the most important charac- 
teristics of a club-house is, that the viands 
supplied are of the best description, excel- 
lently prepared, and perA^itly served ; while 
the prices charged are most moderate, A 
person wishing to become a member of a 
club must be first proposed by some actual 
member, who thereby becomes responsible 
for bis pretensions and eligibility ; alter due 
notice is given, the proposed member has to 
undergo the ordeal of the ballot- box, and is 
rejected or admitted in accordance with the 
established rules of election of the particular 
club. The entrance fee payable on admission 
into a club varies from ten guineas up to 
thirty; and the annual subscription Irom 
.£6 to £10. l^otice is given when the sub- 
scriptions fall due, and if payment is not 
made within a certain time, the defaulter’s 
name is taken off the books of the club, and 
he is no longer privileged to partake of any 
of its beneiits. 

CLUB-FOOT. See Foot, Deformities 

OF. 

CLYSTER. — A medical instrument for 
administering internal applications to the 
Dody. Clysters are most commonly em- 
ployed as aperients, but they are also used 
us anodynes, or antispasmodios for the pur- 
pose of dispelling wind, or as internal fo- 
mentations, or as styptics. The mechanical 
means used for the administiation of clys- 
ters are very numerous ; the most useful and 
convenient ibrms are ttie injecting syringe 
and the vulcanized India-rubber bag. The 
mode of application is simple and self- 
explanatory. Clysters, except in cases of 
obstinate constipation, should be rarely 
administered without the order or super- 
intendence of a medical attendant. In cases 
of constipation, tepid water or gruel may be 
used. But it is extremely unwise to resort 
to this means of relief habitually, as the 
greatest injuries are liable to result. They 
should therefore be restricted to the aooum- 
pUshment of temporary and occasional pur- 
poses ; and as an assistant to the efforts of 
nature, not as a substitute. 

COACH ACCIDENTS. -When thehorses 
attached to a coach in which you are sitting 
run off in defiance of all restraint, you 
should prepare yourself for the possible 
upset that may follow. Keep your arms 
and legs from straggling, sit easily and 
compactly, and when the overturn does 
occur, instead of spreading abroad your 
arms, stretching out the body. &c., suffer 
yourself to roll over in the direction in which 
2U5 


you are thrown, and in the inajoritj* of 
cases the hurt received will be compara- 
tively trifling. If run away with in a 
vehicle that affords an escape behind, you 
may, when the threatened danger is great, 
scramble over the back, and hang on by the 
hands until a favourable opportunity offers 
of dropping to the ground. But under ordi- 
nary circumstances it is better to sit still 
and endeavour to be as calm and collected 
as possible. In many accidents of this kind 
persons lose all presence of mind and Jump 
from the vehicle while it. is moving rapidly. 
This is flrequentl}^ attended with loss of lite, 
and almost certainly with broken limbs and 
severe bruises. 

COACH-HOUSE. - A coach house should 
be cunstruoted of such proportions as to 
hold the carriages which may be desired ; it 
should be provided with a small tire, carry- 
ing a flue between it and the harness-room, 
so that both may be simultaneously provided 
with Buffleient warmth. 

COACHMAN Duties of. — A coach- 
man, besides his skill in driving, requires 
complete experience of tlie stable of which 
he has the management. Where a single 
horse or pair only are kept, a man fre- 
quently engages to' do the entire work ; to 
perform this satist actor ily, he should be 
energetic and in the prime of lite, as the 
care of a carriage and pair ol horses will 
occupy seven or eight iiours daily, inde- 
pendent of the driving. A coach tnan should 
be scrupulously neat and clean in his personal 
appearance when engaged in driving ; and 
above all, he should observe strictly sober 
habits, otherwise he will be untitted for his 
duties, and may Jeopardize his own life, and 
i that of bis employers. 

; COAL.— Coal is found in several districts 
in a great variety of quality. Aiwcastle coal 
! is generally esteemed for its superior value, 
having a greater power oi sustaining beat, 
making less dust, and leaving a smaller 
residue than any other. Yorksh ire, Stafford- 
shire, and Derbyshire supply what is 
termed inland coal, which is lower in price 
and does not tlirow out so great a heat as 
the Newcastle. With a little management, 
however, this coal will be found to answer 
ordinary purposes sufficiently well, and 
perhaps the best method of burning it is, to 
mix Newcastlecoal with it in the proportlbn 
of about one half. Wlien coals are stored 
in the cellar, the men who bring them should 
be directed to mix them propeily, so that 
ail the large coal does not lie on the top and 
the dust underneath ; tor when this is the 
case the coal is not used fairly ; that is to 
say, the large and small coal should be burnt 
in equal portions together. The most eco- 
nomical method of purdtanng coal is direct 
from the wharf; If they arc procured through 
a “ coal agent, ” a certain per-centage, which 
is allowed him as commission, is charged to 
the consumer. Nor siiould coal be bought 
In small quantities of retail dealers, for 
independent of the extra price charged, the 
full weight is seldom if ever given. When 
coals are brought iu, someone should watch 
while they are being sliot into the cellar ; 
noting if all the sacks are full, and count- 
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Ing them when they are empty. If there is 
reason to suspect a deficiency of weight, the 
buyer should have each sack weighed before 
It leaves the waggon ; coal merchants being 
bound by Act of Parliament to deposit weights 
and scales in their waggons for that pur- 
pose. The economy of coal is a great con- 
sideration, especially wliere a number of 
fires are kept burning at one time. The chief 
principles are, to make a good fire at once, 
not to poke it too frequently, and to burn 
the cinders that fall beneath, by throwing 
them on to the fire from time to time, instead 
of Buifering them to accumulate, and ulti- 
mately perhaps to be thrown away. The 
properties of coni, when burning, are generally 
speaking not iidurious to the health, espe- 
cially when employed in open fire-places, 
or in stoves where there is a free egress for 
the sulphur and ammonia evolved; but if 
the chimney or stove smokes, the head and 
lungs may be seriously affected by the quan- 
tity of sulphur and ammonia confined in the 
room ; and instances have been known 
where fatal consequences have attended im- 
perfect draughts. When the price of coal is 
a consideration to the consumer, the follow- 
ing will be found an economical substitute: 
—Take fifty pounds of Newcastle coal in a 
state of dust, fifty pounds of dry sand, fifty 
pounds of powdered chalk, and twenty-five 
pounds of mineral pitch ; melt the pitch in 
a large Iron pan, and stir in the other arti- 
cles ; when the mixture is becoming cool, 

S our it into a sort of cake, and when quite 
ry and hard, break it into pieces of about 
the size of ordinary coal, and use it in the 
usual way.— See Firks, Management op. 

COAL CLUBS.- Associations formed for 
the purpose of ensuring members a supply 
of coal during the winter season. The prin- 
ciples of management are, for the members 
to pay a certain sum weekly, proportionate 
to the quantity of coal they require; and the 
supply thus secured is delivered at a spe- 
cific time. The simple recommendation of 
a coal-club is, that it encourages persons to 
make a provision for the ivintcr, which, under 
other circumstances, they would probably 
neglect. So that by the outlay of a small 
sum weekly at a favourable season of the 
year, an important domestic comfort is 
secured, which in many cases must other- 
wise be dispensed with, or purchased at an 
exorbitant rate. At the same time, due 
caution should be exercised in joining a 
coal-club ; some of them are merely specu- 
lations got up by unscrupulous persons, for 
the purpose of disposing of inferior coal at a 
high price; but the criterion in this, as well 
as every other association of a similar 
ifiiaracter, is to ascertain the general mode 
of conducting business, the names of the 
promoters, the length of time It has been 
established, and other corroborations of 
soundness and fkir dealing. 

COAL-SCUTTLE. — fii this domestic 
utensil several recent improvements have 
been introduced. The most convenient 
form of construction is, that where the 
scuttle may be depressed obliquely when 
required for use, and swrung hack into its 
original position when not wanted ; these 


scuttles are also fitted with a cover, and are 
otherwise ornamented, so that they may 



occupy a corner of the room without appear- 
ing at all unsightly. 

< ’OA'J\ — As this article of male attire 
covers the most important organs of the 
body, it should be fashioned in such a man- 
ner as to afford a due amount of protection, 
without restraining the action of the mem- 
bers, or impeding the general organization. 
T'lie fitting of a coat in connection with 
health, requires that it should be as easy 
when buttoned as when unbuttoned, so that 
without any unpleasant pressure upon the 
chest it can become closely buttoned up to 
the chin. The power of doing this, is a con- 
venient provision against the sudden alterna- 
tions from heat to cold ; for this simple pro- 
tection will prevent delicate persons ^om re- 
ceiving many of those mischiefs which the 
inconstant climate of England occasions. In 
choosing a coat^ whatever the prevailing 
fashion may be, the best plan is to order 
one from a respectable tailor, and to be 
measured for it expressly. The make of a 
coat, independently of tlie comfort or dis- 
comfort it imparts to the wearer, has greatly 
to do with the length of time that it wlU 
last, i’or if each section of the garment is 
made so as to adapt itself to that particular 
part of the body, every portion of it will 
wear uniformly ; but if the coat is awkwardly 
cut and inartistically put together, there 
will be a greater stress upon one part than 
upon another, and the continual dragging 
thus kept up, will cause one-half of the gar- 
ment to give way before the other is scarcely 
worn. The preservation of a coat depends 
upon the simplest observances of care. For 
instance, the coat that is worn out of doors, 
should not be worn in doors to lounge about 
or write in ; an old coat should always be 
kept at hand, so that a change may be 
readily made without inconvenience. C^ats 
are liable to become soiled at the collar, this 
may be remedied by applying a litUe gto 
with a piece of sponge or rag. Another 
defect in a coat that has been worn for some 
time is an awkward projecting at the elbows ; 
to rectify this, the part should be nres^ 
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with a hot iron* and then hung up for a 
week with a weight suspended from the 
wrist. When coats are not in use, they 
should not be placed away in drawers or 
boxes, for it is almost impossible, even with 
the greatest care, to fold them so that they 
will not wrinkle when taken out, which 
gives them a very unsightly appearance; 
— they should therefore 

be hung up in a oloset 
or wardrobe, by which 
such consequences will 
be avoided. The etf- 
quelU in connection 
with the wearing of 
coats is extremely 
|| stringent ; certain oc- 
casions and ceremo- 
nies requiring a dress 
coat to be worn, and 
others a frock coat, 
and a disregard of 
this custom in either 
case, would be consi- 
dered us a solecism in 
good breeding. Drem 
coatt arc worn at din- 
ners, balls, theatres, 
at all visits of ceremony, and in tlie evening 
generally. Froci coats are worn at weddings, 
breakfasts, morning-concerts, pic- nics, when 
walking or riding, and in the morning gene- 
rally. In connection with this subject, it 
should be generally known, that at the Opera, 
a person is positively refused admission to 
the boxes, pit, or stalls, unless he is attired 
in a black dress coat.— See Apparel. 

COBWEB.— This well-known production 
of the spider will be found an excellent 
styptic for arresting bleeding from simple 
flesh wounds, leech- bites, &c. The web of 
the black spider has been used with much 
success as a medicine lor ague.— See Ague. 

COCCULUS INDICUS.-The fruit of an 
East Indian tree. It contains a bitter prin- 
ciple, and is frequently used in this country 
in the manufacture of beer, as a substitute 
for hops, and to increase the intoxicating 
quality of the beverage. It is also used to 
TOison Ashes ; a tew handfuls of it ground 
into coarse powder, and thrown into a pond, 
bring the fish in the course of a few hours, 
to the surface, iu an intoxicated or poisoned 
state; from which, however, they recover if 
quickly removed into fresh water. 

COCHIN CHINA FOWLS.-The largest 
species of all domestic fowl. They derive 
their name from Cochin China, the place 
whence they are imported into England. 
The full-grown Cochin China cock weighs 
from nine to fifteen pounds, the hen from 
seven to ten. In height the male bird grows 
from twenty- two to twenty-five inch^, the 
female from eighteen to twenty- two inches. 
Owing to the difflculty which this fowl has 
of ascending from and descending to the 
ground, the perches should not be raised 
much more than two feet. Where Cochin 
China fowls are kept in great numbers, a 
rat^e of roosts should be erected : the first 
a loot in height, the second two feet, and so 
on, whilst tne last should have an inter- 
vening space between it and the wall, suffi- { 
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cient to allow the birds abundant room whe* 
roosting. For obvious purposes of cleanli- 
ness, the perciies should not be erected im- 
mediately one above another; they should 
be tolerably thick, because the great length 
of toe and weight of tlie body, character- 



istics of this fowl, render it absolutely ne- 
cessary that their claws should retain a 11 rm 
clutch, witliout too great an effort to main- 
tain their equilibrium. Sometimes they are 
sufi'ered to roost on the ground, and in that 
case the litter must be cleansed away daily, 



especially in summertime; but when pepohei 
are used, a thorough cleansing once or twice 
a week, according to the number k^t» will 
be sufficient. The Cochin China hen ii able 
to cover seventeen or eighteen eggs, hot 
twelve or thirteen are a safer number, to 
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prevent her breaking any of them in the 
nest. The neetshould be somewhat shallow, 
but of wide dimensions. The chickens are 
remakably strong and hardy, thriving well 
from the moment of their birth until they 
arrive at mature growth. Rice is their 
natural and proper food,* it should be pre- 
pared by bolfiug or steaming until the grain 
is considerably swollen, but on no account 
allould it be mashed or broken up. This 
Itbed, however, owing to its binding proper- 
ties, sliould be occasionally changed. Barley 
well steamed and soaked for live or six 
hours will be found a beneficial and nutri- 
tious food. Sopped bread, bread and milk, 
boiled liver, and raw beef chopped line, eggs 
boiled about twenty minutes and cut email, 
^ihese may be given by turns in Hinall 
quantities* Young Cochin China fowls ure 
particularly fond of mangold- wurzel and 
turnips. When these are given, t hey should 
be cut in half, and suspended by a piece ot 
string just above their heads; the peeking 
at this will afford them both amusement 
and exercise. The following points md p^’o- 
Characterize the better class of Cochin 
China fowls, and should be attended to in 
the choice of them. The beak must at its 
base be very thick, short, slightly curved, 
and of a deep yellow tint. Tlio comb should 
be particularly erect, without inclining to 
curl or droop ; it should be single, evenly 
serrated, of nine grain and texture, and of a 
bright Vermillion colour. Their wattles— 
doimle, and of a vermillion tint also— must 
be moderate in size; from top- knots they 
should be entirely free. The eye sliould be 
both bright and gentle ; not glaiing, but 
strong, and without a propensity to blink; 
the colour of the iris eorrespouding with 
the prevailing tint of the entire feather. 
The head ought to be well shaped and small, 
and the ear should betray no trace ol white. 
The breast should be capacious, full, and 
deep; the bade lising in a gentle slope. 
The tail short and firm, and well covered 
with down. The neck can scarcely be too 
short; the nedc-hackle should appear well 
trimmed, compact, and with a graceful fall 
upon the shoulder. The wings, short and of 
convex form, must lit closely to the sides. 
The body should possess a somewhat for- 
ward inclination, althoimh the head itself 
cannot be too erect. The legs should be 
particularly firm, shanks short and thick, 
and the toe^ well spread. Among the diseases 
to wh ch the Cochin is peculiarly liable, ia 
the iv/me. speckled comb, the accompanying 
appearu >ice of which consists of smtul white 
spots scattered in patches on the surface of 
the comb ; the disease will then spread over 
the whole su>‘f»oo of the body, and if not 
remedied, the>ll:athers will ultimately drop 
hi bunches from the bird. For this com- 
plaint a teaspoonfhl of castor oil should be 
given, and green meat of any kind in a 
crude state will be found beneficial as a 
temporary diet. Apoplexy and parolysis 
are also diseases to which this b^d is very 
liable; and the treatment of this disease 
should be similar to tpe preceding, /iupturc 
^ the foot is another disease which demands 
espial attention. When lameness betrays 


I the existence of this disorder, the bird 
should be subjected to a strict examination, 
j and if a wound is observed, the afi'ected 

art should be for several days bound up in 

ran poultices until all iufiommatory symp- 
toms nave subsided ; bandages of dry linen 
should then be employed for five or six 
weeks, and these should be changed every 
three or four days. Cochin China fowls are 
particularly subject to attacks of indigestion, 
for^ being hearty feeders, they occasionally 
eat too fast and voraciously. Wlien this is 
the case, the succeeding meal should consist 
of a small quantity ot soft food only, such 
as meal, &c., together with green meat, 
cither raw or boiled ; should this not suffice, 
ten grains oi jalap may bo administered in 
the foi-m of a pill ; but this latter remedy 
should only be resorted to in extreme cases. 
In breeding from young pullets, cocks about 
three years old should be invariably paired 
with them; and their “setting” their first 
clutch ol‘ eggs, which are generally very 
.small, is not to be recommended. To breed 
from cockerels, they should be paired with 
hens about two or three years old. At two 
years old the hens are of mature age, w’hilst 
cocks are frequently three years arriving at 
that stage. The average cost per week may 
be set down at threepence per pair, including 
allexpenses, hatching and so forth. iVherethe 
space /or keeping po ultry is limited, Coohxn China 
fowls will be 1‘ound the most convenient to 
keep, by reason of their being better able 
to bear confinement than any other species. 
Another recommendation in their favour is, 
that at a time when new-laid eggs are rare, 
and, from their scarcity, of much Mgher 
value, a regular supply may be relied on from 
this bird. TYiejlavour of the flesh, although not 
generally esteemed, may, by attention and 
lair and full feeding, be rendered both 
tender and nutritious. One of the great 
aims is, to bring both the crop and digestive 
organs to a state of healthy vigour, so as to 
compel the food to pass through all its 
s^es speedily. To accomplish this, the 
bird should be fed chiefly upon barley-meal, 
mixed occasionally with two or three grains 
of cayenne pepper. The quality and fla- 
vour of the flesh will also be considerably 
enhanced if, previously to killing, the bird is 
deprived of food for seven or eight hours, 
and kept at the same time in a state of 
' cl&rlciics9» 

COCH INE AL.— An insect which yields the 
well-known colouring matter, “carmine.” 
The insects are scraped from the plants into 
bags, killed by boiling water, and dried in 
the sun. Cochineal is sometimes adulte- 
rated by the admi.vture of a manufactured 
article composed of coloured dough. This 
is detected by the action of boiling water, 
which dissolves and disintegrates the imi- 
tation, but 1^ little efi'eot upon the real 
insect. 

COCK-A-LEEKIE.— Boil from four Id 
six pounds of good shin beef, well brok€a.> 
till the liquor Is very good. Strain it, aiiS. 
put to it a large fowl, trussed as for txbiling, 
and, when it boils, add about a dozen leelu 
blanched, and cut in inch lengths ; skim 
carefully. In half an hour add another 
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dozen of leeks, and a seasoning: of pepper 
;md salt ; and, aiter a slight boil up, sei’ve 
in a tureen. 

COCKATOO.— This bird is ot a spedei 
.similar to the parrot. They are not easily 
taught to speak, and there is one species 
that does not speak at all ; but this is in 
fioxue measure compensated for, by the fa> 



cility with which they are tamed. The 
temper of this bird is remarkably mild, and 
its disposition affectionate. Though cocka- 
toos, like parrots generally, use their bill in 
iiscending and descending, they have not 
tlicir heavy and disagreeable step, but, on 
The contrary, are very active, and nop about 
nimbly. 

COCKCHAFER.— A well-known insect, 
» xtremely destructive to vegetation. The 
I'cmale deposits her eggs iu the ground, 
^vhe^e, in a short time, they change into 
young griib.s ; the.se, when full fed, are about 
Jill inch and a hall* long ; they are soft and 
white, with a reddish head and strong jaws. 



In itds state the insect remains four years, 
during which time it commits dreadful ra- 
vages on the roots of grass, plants, and 
even young trees. It also feeds on the 
leaves of apples, pears, and roses, gnawing 
them full of small holes, and even trans- 
ferring its attacks to the young fruit of the 
apple The only method of reducing the 
numbers of these beetles is by searching for 
them during the evening, particularly be- 
neath the grass which they have out up, 
where they will be found lying on their sides 
within the mould. 

COCKLE SAUCE.-Scald the cockles to 
thmr own liquor, and when it settles add a 
little water if necessary ; strain, and season 

m 


with mixed spice. For brown sauce put in 
a little port wine, garlic, and an anchovy 
For white sauce, use sherry, lemon-juice, 
and white pepper. 

COCKLES, PICKLED.-Boil two quarts 
of cockles ill their own liquor for half an 
hour, skimming them well; then take out 
the cockles, and strain the liquor through 
a cloth ; take a pint of it, and add to it three 
quarters of an ounce of mace and half an 
ounce of cloves ; boil these together once, 
and then add to it the cockles and remain- 
ing liquor ; stir it well, add a tablespooiil’ul 
of salt, three quarters of a pint of vinegar, 
and a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper. 
Let it stand until cold, then put the cockles 
into small barrels or jars as close as they 
will lie; pour the liquor over them, and as 
it becomes absorbed, add more. Cover them 
up close, and in a tew days they will bo lit 
to eat. 

COCKLES, TO Dbess.— This llsh should 
be procured a day or tw'O before they arc 
wanted, that they may be freed as much 
as {Hissible t roni the grits. They are cleaned 
as follows: Tut the cockles Into a tub with 
plenty of water, and stir thcjii up two or 
tliree times a day with a birch-broom. 
Change the water (fach day, and wlien they 
are properly cleaned, put them into a sauce- 
pan of hot water, and boil them. As soon 
us the shells open they are, done. 

COCKNEY DIALECT.— Persons native 
to London, or wiio have lived in it for some 
years, and have received only an imperfect 
education, commit a class of isrrors in speak- 
ing, which are popularly known as Cockney* 
isms. One of the most glaring blunders 
that Cockneys are guilty of, is the misap- 
plication of tlie letters v and the word 
tcerry being used tbr very, valk for walk, 
«?elvet for velvet, rater for water, &c. The 
next most conspicuous error is in connection 
with the letter /*, which is aspirated when it 
slionld be silent, and silent when it ought to 
be aspirated; as, tbr instance, “//edward, 
wiiere’s my ’at?” “ ’Elen, boil me a kegg.’* 
Another error consists of adding the letterf 
at the end of words ; as Idear forldea, Maria/ 
for Maria, and sometlincs the sound is to* 
tally changed in this way, winder being used 
for window, elber for elbow, &c. ; another 
blunder originates in the very opposite oi 
this, namely, leaving out the r entirely, as 
ho«e for horse. Other errors occur in making 
use of such phrases ^Its “this here" and 
“that ere,” instead of simply this and that. 
All of these blunders may be easily reme- 
died by the exercise of the most common 
intelligence, and by a determination to pro- 
nounce the words correctly whenever It Is 
necessary to use them.— S>ee Aspiuation, 
Prononciation, See. 

COCKROACH.— See Bbetms. 

COCOA, ADULTERATIOn OP.— The 
teration of this article is not of a serious 
nature, being confined to flour, starci^^ pc^ 
tato farina, arrowroot, “tons les mois, MU 
animal fats ; the latter are used as a mwter 
of neoessi^ to prevent the grain from 
burning. "V^en pure cocoa te required, 
“nibs or “beaus” are easily procun^e, 
and only require to be ground. 
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COCOA, Preparation of.— Directions 
for making this beverage are usually sold 
with the prepared or best quality of cocoa, 
which is merely mixed with boiling water 
in the proportions indicated on the packets, 
lliat which Is prepared from the nibs re- 
quires several hours' boiling, and should be 
yjft until quite cold, that the oil which rises 
to the surface may be cleared from it before 
it is again heated for table. 

COCOA, Properties of. —Cocoa is made 
by grinding the roasted cocoa or chocolate 
beans together with the husks. It is pre- 
pared either i’rom the cake after expressing 
the oil IVora the beans, or from a powder. 
Cocoa forms a wholesome and nourishing 
beverage, especially for breakiast, and, being 
in a greater measure deprived of its oil, is 
much more grateful to the stomach than 
chocolate; and many persons find it a very 
digestible beverage when neither tea nor 
coffee will agree with them. 

COCOA-NUT.-The fruit of one of the 
palms which grow wild in the eastern parts 
of Asia, and the islands of the Indian seas. 
The fruit is covered externally by a thin 
tougli rind, immediately within which, is a 
quantity of tough fibres, and in the midst is 
enclosed the nut itself, which congl.stH of a 
very hard shell, containing a kernel of a 
white substance, being itself hollow. The 
kernel in its IVesh state is very nutritive, 
containing a good deal of fix^ oil ; but 
when it arrives in England, it is generally 
dry and indigestible. While the nut is 

g reen, the whole of the shell is filled with 
le juice called the milk, which is agreeably 
sweet and reiVeshing. But by the time the 
nut reaches Englana, it will seldom yield 
more than half a pint of milk at the utmost. 
The kernel of the nut, wheif pressed, affords 
a most excellent oil. From the outer shell 
of the nut bowls, drinking cups, &c., arc 
made, and from the fibre a species of mat- 

^COA-NOT CAKES.— Having washed 
and dried the nut, pare off the rind and 
»ate it; dissolve a quarter of a pound of 
loaf sugar in a little water, then add the 
nut, and stir it till it boils; when nearly 
cold, add the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten. Mix thoroughly, and bake in patty- 
pans lined with a puff paste. 

COCOA-NUT FIBRE.— This material is of 
modern introduction, and is now extensively 
used in the manufacture of mattresses, and 
in making matting for kitchens, lobbies, &c. 
For both these purposes it is extremely 
well adapted, is readily cleaned, and may be 
procured at a moderate cost 
COCOA-NUT PUDDING.— Break the 
shell of a moderately-sized cocoa-nut, so 
as to leave the nut as whole as possible; 
grate it, niter removing the brown skin, 
mix with it three ounces of powdered loaf 
SUjgar, and half an ounce of lemon- peel; 
m& the whole with milk, and put it into a 
tin lined with paste. Bake it of a light 
brown. 

COCOA-NUT SWBETMEAT.-Pare the 
nut and throw it into cold water; then 
grate it, and boil it in clarified sugar (in 
.»he proportion of a pound to each pound of 


cocoa-nut) until quite thick; stir it fre- 
quently to prevent it burning. Then pour 
it on a well- buttered dish or marble slab, 
and cut it into any form desired. 

COD BAKED.— Take the middle piece oi 
the fish, and skin it; make a stuffing with 
a little of the roe parboiled, a piece of butter, 
the yolks of two hard-boiled eggs, some 
grated bread crumbs and lemon- peel, pep- 
per, salt, and nutmeg; bind it with the 
beaten white of an egg; put it into the fish, 
and sew it up. Place the whole in a tin 
dish with bits of butter over the top of it, 
and bake it for an hour in a Dulch oven; 
turn and baste it frequently. Garnish with 
fried roe or oysters, and serve with melted 
butter, or oyster or shrimp sauce. 

COD BOILED.— Wash the fish and 
cleanse the inside, the back-bone in par- 
ticular, with the most scrupulous care ; lay 
it into the fish-kettle and cover it well with 
cold water, mixed with five ounces of salt 
to the gallon, and about a quarter of an 
ounce of saltpetre to the whole. Place it 
over a moderate fire, clear off the scum per- 
fectly, and let the fish boil gently until it is 
done. Drain it w'ell, and dish it carefully 
upon a very hot napkin with the liver and 
the roe as a garnish. To these may be 
added tufts of lightly- scraped horse-radish 
round the edge. Serve oyster sauce, and 
place melted butter with it, or anchovy 
sauce when oysters cannot be procured. 

COD BROILED.-Having well cleaned 
the fish, cut it into slices of about an inch 
thick; dry them well with a clean cloth, 
then rub them with thick melted butter, 
and sprinkle a little salt over them. Place 
them on a gridiron over a clear fire, and 
when one side is done, turn them carefully 
to broil the other. Serve with melted butter 
and anchovy sauce. 

COD CRIMPED.— Cut a fresh cod into 
slices, lay them for three hours in salt and 
water, with a glass of vinegar added; the 
fish may then be either boiled, broiled, or 
fried. 

COD CURRIED.— Slices of cold cod may 
be dressed in this way. Fry the slices with 
sliced onions in butter, then stew them in 
white gravy thickened with a dessertspoon- 
ftil of curry powder and a teaoupi'ul of 
cream. 

COD FRIED.-Cut the middle or tail of 
the fish into slices an inch thick, season 
them with salt and pepper, and fry them of 
a light brown on both sides ; drain them on 
a sieve before the fire, and serve them on a 
well-heated napkin with plenty of crisped 
parsley round them. Serve with melted 
butter and anchovy sauce. 

COD PIE.— Take dressed cod and cold 
oyster sauce; put a little of the sauce at the 
bottom of a pie- dish, then a layer of flakca 
of cod, with a little of the liver out in small 
pieces; season with pepper, salt, and nut- 
meg ; repeat the layers until the dish is full, 
cover it with bread crumbs and pieces of 
fresh batter ; bake for three quarters of an 
hour, and let the top be quite brown. A 
ooimle of sounds well soaked, boiled tender^ 
andf cut in small pieces, are a great improve- 
ment 
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COD, SALT, BOILED.— Before cooking, 
fioak it lor some hours in cold water, and 
then boil it gently until it is tender. It is 
usually eaten with melted butter and egg 
sauce, and served with boiled parsnips. 

COD SOUNDS.— This is the white skin 
of the belly, and is reckoned a great delicacy ; 
it may be either boiled, broiled, or fried. 
Previous to dressing either way, it should 
be well soaked, washed, and parboiled. 

COD STEWED.— Cut four sounds of cod 
into slices, season them with pepper and 
salt, and put them into a stew-pan with 
half a pint of water, some good gravy, lialf a 
pint of wine, the juice of half a lemon, a 
do/.en oysters, a piece of butter rolled in 
tiour, and two or tliree blades of mace. The | 
fish will be snfliciently stewed in about a ' 
quarter of an liour. 

COD, TO CiiooSK. — This fish is best! 
when thick towards tiie head, and the fiesh | 
cuts white and flaky. The gills should be 
very red, and the eyes bright; when dim 
and flabby the fish is not good. It is in its 
prime during the months of Oclober and 
November ; and il‘ the weather be cold, from 
the latter end of March to May. 

COD, TO liCKLE.— Cut the fish into 
slices and put them into boiling water, sea- 
son with salt, pepper, sweet herbs, and 
spices. Let it jmt boil, but no more. Then 
take the slices out, and when they are cool 
lay them by closely in pairs. Boil half the 
quantity of vinegar that will be necessary 
to cover the fish with an squal quantity of 
brine, pour it over theo, and when cold 
cover them well up. 

COD WITH POTATOES.-Skin soaked 
dried cod, and hang it to dry ; pare a dozen 
or more of line large potatoes, wash them 
well, and put them iuto a saucepan. Lay as 
much cod as will be required on them, add 
hot water enough to cover all, close the 
saucepan, and let it boil for three quarters 
of an hour ; then mash the potatoes with 
hot milk and butter; take out the bones 
from the fish, chop it fine, add them toge- 
ther and season to taste ; lay slices of hard 
boiled eggs over, and sprigs of parsley 
around it. 

COD’S HEAD AND SHOULDERS, to 
Carve.— T ake off* slices quite down to the 
bone, in the direction from a to d, and as 
low as c. With each slice of fish give a 
piece of the sound, which lies underneath 



the back-bone and lines it, and which may be 
found by passing the slice under the bone. 
A few choice parts are in and about the 
head, as the soft part about the jaw-bone, 
and the palate and tongue; these may be 
removed with the fish-slice or a spoon. 


COD’S HEAD AND SHOULDERS, TO 
Dress.— T his is considered the choice part 
of the fish, and is usually boiled. It will 
eat much finer if a little salt is rubbed 
down the bone, and along the thick part, if 
it be cooked the same day. To boil it, flour 
a cloth, tie it up securely, and put it on In 
cold water, into which put a handful of salt. 

CODICIL. — A supplement or addition 
made to a will by a testator, adding to, 
explaining, or altering some part of his 
former disposition. It may be written on 
the same paper, or affixed to or folded up 
with the will, or it may be written on a 
different paper and deposited In a separate 
place. Though a man can properly only 
make one will, he may make as many codicils 
as he pleases, and the last is equally valid 
with the first, if not contradictory. If, by 
two codicils, the same thing is given to two 
individuals, tlie law enjoins that they must 
divide it between them. In general, the 
law relating to a codicil is the same as that 
regarding wills, and the like guarantees ot 
signature and attestation are required.— See 
Will. 


CODLIN CREAM. — Tare and core a 
score of cndlins ; beat them in a mortar 
with a pint of cream ; strain it into a dish, 
and add sugar, bread crumbs, and a glass ot 
wine to it. Stir vrell, and serve in cups or 
glasses. 

CODIJN TART. -Scald the fruit and 
take off the skin. Put a little of the liquor 
on the bottom of a disli, lay in tlie apples 
whole and strew them over with fine sugar. 
When cold, put a paste round the edges, 
and over the fruit. Moisten the crust with 
the white of an egg, and strew powdered 
loaf sugar over it. 

CODLINS, TO Preserve.— This fruit may 
be kept for several months, if gathered of 
a middling size at Midsummer, and treated 
as follows Put them into an earthen pan, 
pour boiling water over them, and cover the 
pan with cabbage leaves. Keep them by 
the fire for some time, then pour off the 
water and leave them to cool. Then place 
the codling in a stone jar with a small 
mouth, and pour on the water which pre- 
viously scahled them. Cover the jar with 
bladder wetted and tied very close, aud over 
that a paper tied again. 

COD LIVER 01 L.-A medicine that has 
recently acquired much reputation for its 
supposed remedial powers m consumption, 
scrofulous, and other glandular affections, 
chronic gout and rheumatism, certain skin 
diseases, and several other ailments. It is 
generally supposed that the iodine and 
mine which are present in minute qttantitie.8 
in this fish are the substances to which it 
materially owes its efficacy. It may also be 
inferred that one of its most active con- 
stituents is free phosphorus; the markwl 
action of this agent on the nervous, vascular, 
and secret organs being perfectly establislied, 
TTie difficulty of bringing it into a form for 
administration is removed by the emplw*. 
ment of cod liver oil ; and nature providfes 
a remedy where art falls. The pale brown 
colour is the best ; and when good, it has the 
odour of a boiled cod’s liver, and is far from 
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bein^ either rancid or nauseous. The best 
vehicle for taking cod liver oil in, is new 
milk; and the oLiaCTecable flavour of the 
drug can easily be disguised by the addition 
sf one drachm of ocange-peel to every eight 
uunccn of oil. 

COFFEE, Adulteration or.—The ex- 
tensive adulteration of this article of con- 
sumption is betrayed by the fact that a 
much larger quantity of a substance called 
000*00 is uimuaily sold than passes through 
the Custom House. The chief articles with 
Whicli cofl’ec is adulterated are chicory, dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, potatoes, and beans. 
In addition to these articles, another ingre- 
dient is used, known as the coffee colourcr, 
and this consists chiefly of burnt sugar. 
When oofl’ee is suspected, a portion of it 
should bo placed gently on the surface of 
a glass of water ; the genuine powder will 
remain swimming on the w'ater, but the 
adnJterants will sink to the bottom. The 
reason why the coflee floats upon the liquid 
is to be found in tlie quantity of essential oil 
which it contains, mukiug it lighter than 
the water, which it at the same time repels. 
It wdll also be observed in repeating these 
experiments, that the water to which coffee 
alone has been added becomes scarcely 
coloured for some time, wliilst that witii 
the chicory, in less than a minute assumes a 
deep brown tint. The presence of roasted 
grain may also be detected by the blue 
colour produced on the addition of a solution 
of iodine to the cold decoction. These re- 
searches may be f urther aided by the use of 
a microscope, by which tlie difference in tlie 
grain of the coffee and other ingredients 
will be readily detected. Never buy ground 
ooflTee except of tradesmen of unquestionable 
Integrity; some grocers make it n practice, 
in order to give their customers confidence, 
to grind tlie coffee while they wait for it. 
In such cases, chicory is frequently left in 
the mill to mingle with the coffee that is 
introduced, or a box of chicory nibs of about 
the size of coffee berries is kept upon the 
counter, a handful or so of which are adroitly 
thrown! into the mill during the process of 
grinding. In choosing whole coffee, care 
should be taken that the berry is not too 
dark ; for, It has been too much roasted, 
and some of its active properties have neces- 
sarily been injured or destroyed. Above 
all, the coffee drinker should never buy the 
coffee contained in canisters, for he may be 
assured that it is even more adultei’uted 
than other coffee not so packed. 

COFFEE CREAM. — Having dissolved 
an ounce of isinglass, boil it with two quarts 
of cream, and mix it with a pint and a half 
of very strong coffee ; sweeten wrell, whisk 
it for ten minutes, put it into custard cups 
and let them stand iu boiling water until 
they become Arm. 

COFFEE ESSENCE.— Take two pounds 
of ground coffee ; infuse one of the pounds 
in a quart of water, tiien let it stand to 
settle; when clear pour it off, and infuse the 
other pound of coffee in it ; boil half a pound 
of sugar to caramel height, and put in the 
eoffbe to dissolve; then pour it Into a pipkiu 
ndth another half-pound of sugar ; care- 


fhlly close the lid of the pipkin, and let it 
simmer for eight or nine hours ; then strain 
it, and when cold, pour it into bottles, cork 
them closely, and keep them in a cool place. 
When it is wanted for use put some of it 
into a cup with warm water, according to 
the strength the coffee is desired. This will 
be found very useAil when travelling, or 
when there is not time or convenience to 
prepare the coffee in the usual manner. 

COFFEE MILK.— Boil a dessertspoonful 
of cofi'ee in about a pint of milk for a quar- 
ter of an hour, then put into it a sliaving 
or two of isinglass, and clear it ; let it boil 
a few'^ minutes, and set it on the side of the 
fire to line. Sweeten to taste. 

COFFEE FOT.— The vessel known gene- 
rally as the coffee-pot has been objected 
by many persons, as not being capable of 
producing the beverage sufficiently fine and 
clear, several improvements have therefore 
been Introduced; one of these is the perco- 



laim\ representGil in the engraving. The size 
of the niter must be regulated hy the num- 
ber of persons for whom the coffee is to be 
prepared; for, if a largo quantity of th«' 
powder be heaped into an insufficient space, 
there will not be room for it to swell, and 
the Avater will not pass through. Put three 
ounces of coffee into a percolator w’hich will 
contain two pints and a half; shake the 
powder quite level and press it closely down ; 
remove the presser, put on the top strainer, 
and pour round and round, so as to wet the 
cofl’ee equally, about the third of a pint of 
boiling water. Let this drain quite through 
before more is added; then pour in more 
boiling w'^ater; and when that has passed 
down, add the remainder; let It drain 
entirely through, then remove the top of the 
filter, put the cover on the part whioli con- 
tains the coffee, and serve it immediately. 
Another species 'of coffee-pot is the ca/e- 
Hire, by which the coffee is made upon 
somewhat the same principles as the perco- 
lator, but IS of a slightly different construc- 
tion. One thing is essential with coffee* 

m 
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jjgts. whatever their ihshion may be ; and 
that is, to keep them sorupulously sweet 
and clean. To this end the vessel should be 
washed out thoroughly, immediately that it 



Is done with, the lid taken off, and the 
vessel itself set by, with the orifice down- 
wards. 

COFFEE, Preparation of.— To pro- i 
duoe this beverage in perfection it is neces- 
sary to employ the best materials in its 
preparation ; and the coffee should also be 
fresh roasted and fresh ground. The pro- 
portion of coffee used should be at lemt one 
ounce to a pint and a half of water ; and 
when desired stronger, the quantity of coffee 
should be increased accordingly. The coffee- 
pot should be heated previously to putting 
in the coffee with a little boiling water, the 
coffee may then be put in, and the boiling 
water poured over it. This simple infusion 
is all that is required to make good coffee, 
for all the useful and palatable matter in 
coffee is so very soluble that it yields im- 
mediately to the action of hot water. If, 
however, boiling be insisted upon, the pro- | 
cess should be performed as lollows : Put 
the necessary quantity of water, into a pot 
which it will not fill by some inches ; when 
it boils, stir in the coffee ; the contents of 
the pot will then gradually rise to the top 
and afterwards fail ; let it boil slowly for 
three minutes longer, then pour out a large 
cupfhl twice, hold it high over the coffee-pot, 
and pour it in again; then set it on the 
stove for ten minutes longer. It will be 
perfectly clear by this means without any 
fining. 

Another method of making coffee is, to 
divide the water about to be used Into two 
parts, and to set the coffee over the fire in 
one half of the cold water until it comes to 
a boil. After being set by the side of the 
fire for a few seconds, it should be poured 
off as clear as it will run. Immediately the 
remaining half of the water at a boding heat 
should be poured on the grounds ; the vessel 
is to be placed on the fire, and kept boiling 
for about three minutes. Tills wul extract 
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all the bitterness left in the grounds, and 
alter a few moments* subsidence, the clear 
part is to be poured off, and mixed with the 
former liquor. This mixed Liquor will con- 
tain all the qualities which originally ex- 
isted in the roasted coffee in perlectiou, and 
will be as hot as any taste can desire it. 

If, how’ever, fining is necessary, it may be 
effected by adding a shred of isinglass, a 
small piece of clean eel or soleskin, or a 
spoonful of white of egg. Another plan if 
to place the vessel containing the mada 
coffee upon the hearth, and to sprinkle over 
its surmce half a cupfhl of cold water, 
which from its greater gravity descends 
and carries the foulness with it. Another 
method sometimes ad opted Is to wraps damp 
cloth round the coffee-pot. The colour and 
flavour ol‘ coffee may both be improved by 
the addition of a single teuspoonlul of pon 
wine to a cupfhl of the beverage. 

COFFEE, Properties of.— Coffee, when 
properly prepared, and used in moderation, 
IS to most persons an exhilarating, gratefhl 
beverage. With some persons, however. It 
is heating, and extremely difficult of diges- 
tiou. If drunk in the morning for breakfast 
it should be of a.proper strength, and widl 
diluted with either cold or hot milk. Coffee 
is frequently employed after dinner as a 
digester ; when thus employed a small cup- 
ful only should be taken, without milk, and 
sweetened wdth sugar-candy. In this guise 
it is also an excellent substitute for spirits 
or wine. Coffee taken at night generally 
prevents sleep, occasions the aicceleration of 
the pulse, and produces increased vividness 
of ideas and hilarity. Persons, therefore, 
engaged in mental occupation at night will 
find this a far more agreeable and reliable 
resource than either wine or spirits. Dif- 
ference of temperament may produce dif- 
ferent effects on coffee- drinkers ; but on the 
whole, it may bo said that this beverage 
is one of the most wholesome articles of 
diet taken with prudence, and one of the 
most dangerous if indulged in to excess. 
Themedicinal pr^erties of soffee are various ; 
persons who suffer from headache find relief 
from drinking coffee, and also in inhaling 
its fumes. It acts as a soother to the sto- 
mach after excess, corrects cmdities, and 
removes colics and flatulencies. To both 
the nervous and tlie languid it is oheerL^ 
and exhilarating, and ret^rs the injurious 
effects caused by excessive mental or bodily 
labour. As an opiate, it has an advantage 
which opium and other drugs do not possess ; 
for it maybe taken under any circumstances 
and in all conditions of the stomach without 
aggravating those congestions and obstruc- 
tions which opium is known to increase. 
It is useful in allaying the irritating cough 
that often accompanies fevers. On the other 
hand, when drunk to excess it is prejudicial 
to health, and accelerates disease ; it viti- 
ates the blood, congests the liver, induces 
nervousness, and not unfrequently a 8|meies 
of palsy. It also occasions in some consti- 
tutions an eruption on the skin, and rttany 
other disorders. Coffee acts as an aperimit 
if' a glass of cold water be drunk 
diatety before it is partaken of. In sides of 
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poisoning bv opiates, the use of very strong 
coffee with lembn-Juice has also been found 
venr beneficial. The mixing of brandy with 
coflree is very questionable, as the character 
of the beverage is thereby entirely altered, 
instead of being simply corrected, as is con- 
templated by the practice. 

COFFEE RATAF1A.-A liqueur made 
as follows Best Turkey coffee ground, one 
pound; loaf sugar, twenty ounces; cinna- 
mon and cloves, half an ounce each ; nut- 
meg, three quarters of an ounce; sweet 
almonds beaten to a paste, one ounce; bit- 
ter almonds, half an ounce ; isinglass dis- 
solved in a little water, half an ounce; proof 
spirit of wine, one gallon. Cork up the jar 
immediately the spirit is added, seal, and tie 
bladder over it ; put the jar in hot water for 
ten hours, then snake well, and set it in the 
sun ibr a month ; at the end of that time it 
may be strained through a fine sieve, and 
filtered until perfectly clear; put it into 
small bottles, securely cork and seal tliem, 
and in a month the ratafia will be fit for use. 

Coffee, lib. ; sugar, 20oza. ; cinnamon, 
^oz. ; cloves, |oz. ; nutmeg, ^oz. ; sweet 
almonds, loz. ; bitter almonds, ioz . ; isin- 
glass, ioz. ; proof spirit, 1 gallon. 

COFFEE ROASTER. -l^ersonswhodrink 
coffee habitually, and are very particular 
about its flavour and quality, should purchase 
the best kind in a raw state, keep it for some 
months, and have it roasted at home. This can 
be cheaply done in small quantities by means 
of the apparatus seen in the engraving ; the 
cost of wliich docs not exceed eight: or ten 
shillings, and the supply of charcoal needed 
for it being very trifling indeed. The cylin- 
der which contains the coffee should only be 
half filled, and it should be turned rather 
slowly over the fire, which ought to be of a 
moderate heat, until the aromatic smell is 
emitted; the movement should then be 



quickaied, as the grain is in that case quite 
heated, and it win become too highly co- 
loured before it is roasted through, if slowly 
finished. When it Is of a fine light brown, 
.spread it quickly upon a large dish, and 


throw a thickly folded cloth over it To 
ascertain whettier it is sufficiently roasted, 
the door of the cylinder must be drawn 
back occasionally towards the end of the 
process, and the progress of the roasting 
noted. Let it remain on the dish until 
it is quite cold, then put it immediately 
into canisters or bottles, and exclude the 
air carelhlly from it. 

COFFEE, Substitutes tor. — Several 
substances have been made use of at dif- 
ferent times as substitutes for coffee, and 
the imitations have proved tolerably suc- 
! cessful. Hye is one of these articles, and 
the following is the process employed ; — 
The rye must be well cleaned, and then 
boiled till it is soft ; but care must be taken 
that it does not burst. It should be dried 
afterwards in the sun or in an oven, and 
then roasted like coffee ; when ground it is 
fit for use. It may be infused or boiled in 
the usual way. I'hJs beverage is also greatlv 
improved by mixing the powder with hau 
its weight of genuine coffee. I'eas, beans, 
and almonds are also used.— See Acorn, 
Chicory, &c. 

COIN DETECTOR.— A simple implement 
by which the genuineness of coin is tested. 
This apparatus is fitted with slits at the top. 



for the various gold and silver coin, from a 
threepenny piece to a sovereign. I'he coin 
on being Introduced into the opening is 
first of all submitted to the test of width, 
and after passing through this ordeal it has 
to encounter another, tliat of weight If the 
coin is of proper weight it falls through tfie 
opening appropriated to it, on a scale plate 
beneath ; but if it is short of its due weight, 
it is obstructed In its pass^e downwards 
and remains fixed. 

COKE.— Coke is prepared fVom coal by 
depriving it of its Itydrogen ; consequently 
it can yield neither flame nor smoke. The 
chief part of this combustible used for do- 
mestic purposes is, that which remains in 
the iron retorts alter the gas has been ex? 
tracted from ttiecoal for illumination. From 
the clearness with which it burns, and the 
intensity of its radiant heat, coke is excel- 
lent for certain culinary operations where a 
bright clear fire is wanted, as broiling, 
roasting, &a ; but it is difficult to kindle, 
and does not answer well in a grate without 
an admixture with coal *, the two togethiar 
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make the best of fires. Coke, when used in 
an ordinary grate, should be broken of the 
size of a goose egg, and laid on the top of 
the fire when it is already clear ; the pieces 
will collect the radiant heat that would have 
escaped up the chimnejr, and soon them* 
selves become red-hot, m which state alone 
they are effective. Care should be taken 
that the pieces of coke do not fall into the 
il’ont of tne fire before they are red-hot, as 
they will only obstruct tke rays of heat. 
There is some difference in the density, and 
consequently in the strength of the coke, 
according to the kind of coal from whicli it 
is produced, or in the mode of preparing it. 
The heaviest, gives the most heat, and will 
last longest ; but that w^hich is shining and 
light will burn most readily. Coke burned 
by itself has all the bad qualities of char- 
coal, in giving out carbonic acid gas, which, 
if the current or draught up the chimney is 
not sufficient, will fall down into the apart- 
ment. But whiie it is burning in a well 
constructed fireplace there is no danger of 
this, as the current upwards carries the 
carbonic acid along with it. Coke, wdien 
properly managed, is an economical I'uel ; 
it is sold at from ten to twelve shillings per 
(Waldron, and is best purchased at a gas 
factory. 

COLCHICUM.-This is the well-known 
plant called meadow saffron, which grows 
wild in all the fields and rich soils of Europe. 
On man the plant acts in an overdose as a 
strong irritant poison, its juices being so 
acrid that no animal wdll crop it from the 
pastures. The bulb and seeds are the prin- 
cipal parts used for medicinal purposes, and 
these are gathered in August, from which 
the plant obtains its common name of 
colchicum autumnak. It acts powerfully on 
all the secretions, especially on those of the 
alimentary canal; hence its remarkable 
efficacy in gout and rheumatic gout, for 
which diseases it was long considered a 
specific. The forms in wiiich it is most 
frequently administered are those of the 
powder, tincture, vinegar, and wine. The 
ordinary dose of the powder is from five to 
fifteen grains; and of the other prepara- 
tions from one to two drachms. 

COLD, Action of.— The animated human 
frame is endowed with the power of main- 
taining a certain average temperature which, 
except in rare cases, is higher than that of 
the surrounding medium, and this power iu 
adequate to resist all ordinary impressions 
of cold; butwrhen from great intensity, or 
long continuance, the depressing influence 
of cold is much augmented, the powers of 
life sink, and disease or death is the conse- 
quence. The fatal effect is ascribed to the 
heated state of the body, and to the shock 
communicated to the stomach and its nu- 
merous nervous connections, while the sys- 
tem generally is exhausted. The effect of 
cold, not extreme, but long continued, espe- 
cially if combined with moisture, is one of 
the most fertile sources of disease. The 
young and the aged are more peculiarly liable 
to suffer, and for this reason require especial 
protection. The partial application ot cold, 
particularly by a moving current of air, 
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most generally produces disease of a neu. 
raigic or rheumatic character, incipien 
paralysis, or erysipelas. The partial appli- 
cation of cold and wet may produce inflam- 
matory action in the iumtediate vioinity of 
tlie part exposed, or, as in the case of wet 
feet, in some distant organ. VVlien, in con- 
sequence of long e.\posure to extreme cold, 
drowsiness comes on, botii mind and body 
must be exerted to repel the influence, mus- 
cular motion must be kept up, and stimu- 
lants administered. Those who arc likely 
to be exposed to great con tinned cold should 
provide abundant nourislimeiit, particularly 
of a fat oily character, and slmnlrt never bo 
without a flask of spirits, which, however, 
should only be depended on as a last re- 
source.— See Frost Bite. 

COLD CREAM.— An unguent employed 
to cure chapped skin and skiu wounds. It 
may be prepared from various ingredients 
as follows 1. I'ake a quarter of an ounce 
of white wax, and shred it into a basin, with 
one ounce of almond oil, l*lace the basin 
by tlie fire till the wax is dissolved; then 
add very slowly one ounce ol‘ rose-water, 
little by little, and during this, beat smartly 
with a fork to make the water incorporate, 
and continue beating till it is accomplished ; 
then pour it into jars lor use. 2. Lard, six 
ounces ; spermaceti, one ounce and u drachm 
and a half; white wax, three drachms ; rose- 
water, three ounces ; carbonate of potass, 
fifteen grains ; spirit of wine, three quarters 
of an ounce; essential oil of bergamot, 
three drachms. Melt I lie lard, spermaceti, 
and white wax, tlieu add tiie rose-water, 
carbonate of potass, and spirit of wine, 
stirring well, and when nearly cold, add the 
perfume. 3. Almond oil, four ounces; green 
oil, four ounces; juice of encumbers, four 
ounces ; wax and spermaceti, quarter of an 
ounce each ; oil of neroli, live drops. Slice 
fhe cucumber very thin, and place the slices 
in the oil; after remaining together for 
twenty-four hours, repeat the operation, 
using fresh fruit in the strained oil ; no 
warmth is necessary, or, at most, not more 
than a summer heat; then proceed to make 
the cold cream in the usual manner, adding 
the oil thus odorized, and the other ingre- 
dients in the usual way. 

COLD IN THE HEAD.-Tliis distress- 
ing affection may either be a primary symp- 
tom of a severe catarrh, or exist without any 
general constitutional disturbance. Cold in 
the head is attended with a sense of oppres- 
sion and fulness in the head, hot and some- 
times bloodshot eyes, with frequent effusion 
of tears, and constant running from the 
nose; these symptoms are usually attended 
with more or less of sore throat, slight 
deafness, and a contraction of the scalp. 
The treatment of cold in the head is generally 
very simple, and if not attended wjtli shiver- 
ings and headache, seldom requires more 
than a hot bath for the feet, the following 
powder, and a copious drink of warm gruel ; 
the whole being adopted at once, and about 
the usual hour of bed- time. 

Take of Dover's powder ten grains, and 
antimonial powder tour graius ; miac n 
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COLD VICTUALS, Economy of. — A 
number of savoury dishes may be made 
from cold meat and vegetables, wbioh will 
not only be favourable to economical house- 
keeping, but also alTord a grateful variety 
to tne aietary arrangements. The frequent 
recurrence of cold meat for dinner always 
creates repugnance and dissatlsi'action in a 
family, and betrays an amount of ignorance 
and indiiferenoe on the part of the house- 
wife perfectly inexcusable. For instructions 
for the conversion of cold edibles into 
savoury dishes, see Beef, Bubble and 
Squeak, Beep Cold, Beep Fricassee, 
Beep Hash, Beef Minced, Beef Patties, 
Beep Sanders, Mutton Haricot, Mut- 
ton Hashed, Mutton with Endive, 
Veal Hashed, Veal Minced, Veal 
I tAOouT, Veal Kissoles, &;c. 

COLD WATER CURE.— See Hydro- 
pathy. 

COLIC.— Tills is a disease that, unless 
greatly neglected, seldom proves fatal, and is 
oausea entirely by some irritating substance 
ill the stomach and bowels, or from the appli- 
cation of cold to the heated body. The 
most general exciting causes of colic arc 
acrid and indigestible fruits, an excess of 
bile, powerful medicines, worms, wind, and 
cold to the extremities. Colic can always 
be distinguished from inflammation of the 
bowels by the peculiar twisting nature of 
the pain, and by its being relieved by pres- 
sure. The treatment of colic consists in re- 
moving the cause and allaying the pain : to 
effect the first object most speedily, the 
patient should take the two subjoined pills 
immediately, and two tablespoon Ails of iho 
mixture every hour, till the pain is abated, 
using at the same time hot iomentatious to 
the stomach. Should the pills not act freely 
within two hours, they are to be repeated. 
As a general rule, no other treatment is 
needed, with this exception, that when the 
colic proceeds in part or wholly from flatu- 
]<moe, the compound assafmtida pill is to be 
substituted for the oolocyntk ordered in the 
prescription.— .• 

Compound extract of colocynth 6 grains. 

Calomel 4 grains. 

Croton oil 1 drop. 

Mix and divide Into two pills. 

J/iXure.— Take of thick mucilage and cas- 
tor oil, of each one ounce ; mix thoroughly, 
adding by degrees— 

reppermint water . . 4 ounces. 

bllMm!’ } of 9101. * drachms. 
Laudanum . . U drachm— Mix. 

COLIC, FArNTER’S—Tlils Is a much 
more serious disease than the former, as in 
this case it is the constitution that is tirst 
affected; and as it is the result of the ab- 
.sorptlonbf mineral poison, the consequences 
it entails are serious. The disease derives 
its name from the frequency of its occur- 
rence among paint^s, though it may occur 
iu anyone exposed to the same influence. 
This disease arises from the absorption into 
the body of white lead, but it may pro* 
ceed ftDm any other mineral polimn getting 
into the system ; and in easm of intentional 
poisoning bf mineral drugs, it :i^ett super- 


venes after the dangerous symptoms have 
I been subdued. 

The symptoms of painter’s colic only differ 
from the other form of colic in coming on 
more slowly, and being attended with pains 
in the limbs, shaking of the hands, aud in 
severe cases, complete paralysis. 

Treatment . — The hot bath or fomentations 
as in colic, with leeches when necessary to 
the abdomen, clysters of warm gruel and 
turpentine; and one of the following pills 
every four hours, and two tablespoonfuls of 
the above mixture, without the laudanum, 
every two hours, are the usual means em- 
ployed.— Fifte; 

Camphor . . . 9 grains. 

Powdered opium . 12 grains. 

Calomel ... 24 grains. 

Extract of hemlock, 

enough to make into a mass, which is to be 
divided into twelve pills. When the pain 
and other symptoms are subdued, it may bo 
necessary to give frequent doses of castor 
oil, so as to effect a perfect cleansing of the 
alimentary canal ; or il‘ the bowels are ob- 
stinate, the purgative pills ordered in simple 
colic. 

COLEWORT.— This term is applied to 
cabbages cut young or previously to their 
hearts becoming iirm. The varieties of cab- 
bage principally euqiloyed for the raising o* 



coleworts are the Large York, Sugar-loaf, 
Early York, East Ham, Battersea, Ant- 
werp, and Loudon Hollow. Sowings may 
be performed during the middle of duue 
doe 
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and July^ to be repeated at the end of the 
latter month ; for transplanting in August, 
September, and October, i'or a continual 
supply in September until the close of 
Marcm A fourth must be made the ^rst 
week in August for succeeding the othe .s in 
spring; but if of sufficient extent, then 
various plantations may be made from the 
seed'beds of the cabbage crops made at 
these several periods, as directea under that 
head ; the chief object of growing coleworts 
bdng to have a supply of greens sooner 
than can be obtained from the plantations 
of cabbages if left to form hearts. The 
obsen’^ations upon transplanting, and the 
directions for cultivating cabbages, apply 
without any modification to coleworts ; but 
the distance at which the plants may be set, 
is much less. The best mode of taking 
coleworts is to pull up or cut every other 
one; these openings are beneficial to the 
remaining plants, and some, especially of 
the August -raised plants may be left, if 
required for cabbaging.— 8ee Cabbage. 

OOLLAKING. — A culinary process em- 
ployed for the purpose of preserving meat, 
tish, &c.,on the following general principles: 
Caro must be taken that the article is pro- 
perly rolled up and well bound together ; it 
should also be thoroughly boiled, and be 
quite cold beibrc being put into the pickle, 
in which it should lie for a night, when the 
binding may be taken off, and the prepara- 
tion will be ready for use. The pickle may 
be water, in which as much salt is dissolved 
as the water will take up, to every pint of 
which add half a pint of vinegar ; it should 
he sufficient to cover the article completely, 
and it will be de.sirable to add a fresh pickle 
to it occasionally, by which means the meat, 
&c., will keep much longer. ~ See Beei', 
Eees. Mutton, Pork, Sheep’s Head, 
Salmon, Veal, &c. 

COLLEGE EDUCATION.— A superior 
class of instruction in connection with the 
universities, by which young men are pre- 
pared for the various professions, and are 
rendered fit to mingle with the higher and 
more intelligent orders of the community. 
Tile system of education pursued at the 
various colleges, although differing in de- 
tail, is essentially the same. The cullcge 
education, in a restricted sense, is nothing 
more than a preparation for the public ex- 
aminations ; for it is upon the result of these 
examinations that the degrees (which are 
in some sort a certificate of efficiency) are 
either awarded or withheld. The every-day 
business of the college is conducted in a 
large hall, fui'iiished with books, maps, ma- 
thematical digrams, &Cm and the students, 
generally ilrom the ages of sixteen to twenty- 
one, are divided into classes of from five to 
fift^n members, and at the head of each 
class a master of arts presides and conducts 
the business. A certain number of tutors 
are also appointed to give lectures. Direc- 
tions are given, as often as may be needful, 
respecting the mode of preparing for these 
lectures, the books to be consulted, method 
of analysis and illustration, and the like. 
When the lecture comes on, the several 
members of the class are called os in turn 
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to translate, construe, or illustrate the sub- 
ject-matter appropriately. The usual »*ott- 
tine of attendance at the lectures is for 
each student to attend two, three, or even 
four lectures, each inculcating a different 
branch of literature or science. But the 
duties of the college tutor do not terminate 
with these class lectures. He Horn time to 
time has interviews with his pupils sepa- 
rately, for the purpose of ascertalulng more 
exactly the indlviduars state of preparation 
for his public examination, consulting with 
him on the most effectual methods of re- 
moving his peculiar difficulties, and ar- 
ranging his plans of study. In addition to 
these teachers connected with the univer- 
sity, a very numerous class also exists, de- 
nominateii private tutors, whose business it 
is to superintend and assist the studies of 
scholars, without superseding or inter- 
fering with the operation of the college lec- 
tures ; these are occupied rather in securing 
for the student the best use of the lec- 
tures, in so preparing him for attendance on 
them as to enable him readily to answer the 
lecturer’s questions, and follow him in his 
remarks, and in giving him assistance, per- 
haps, in those portions of his studies in 
wliich accident may have precluded him 
from receiving the assistance of a college 
tutor. These private tutors, therefore, al- 
though not absolutely necessary to the stu- 
dents progress, are still highly useful to 
several descriptions of students. The course 
of college and hall lectures clones, at the end 
of each term, with the formal examination 
of each member separately by the head of 
the college and tutors, who assemble for 
this purpose. Each student presents him- 
self in turn, with the books in which he has 
been lectured during the term, essays, ex- 
ercises, analyses, &c. In addition to these 
modes of direct instruction, other iiicans of 
indirectly promoting the studies of the placo 
are furnished by premiums, in the shape of 
ezhilntwm, scholarships, and fellowships, to 
which certain privileges and emoluments 
are attached. The examination statute re- 
quires that the candidate Ibr the degree of 
B.A.— the edweahon degree— be tried in trans- 
lating from the original language of the 
Gospels. His acquirements m Latin and 
Greek must be proved by examination in 
at least three different authors. He is also 
examined in ancient history and philosophy. 
This applies to those candidates who aim at 
no more than barely to satisfy the requisi- 
tions of the statute. But a much higher 
standard of qualification is expected by a 
portion ; and for these, honours additional 
to that of a meu'e degree are provided. It is 
provided, for example, that the names ot 
those who are found deserving of theseextra 
honours should be printed and arranged in 
four classes, aocoraing to a fixed standard 
of merit for each class. It will be seen that 
the examination for the degreeof B.A. is the 
mainspring of college education. The dcp'ce 
of Master of Arts is obtained without any spe- 
cific examination or exercise. The degases in 
the higher faoiUties, as Bachelor and Doctor 
in Divinity, I«aw, and Medidne, are no fur- 
ther eooneoted with education than at they 
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may be considered in the light of encou- 
ragements and inducements, which the uni- 
versity holds out for the attainment of a 
certain proficiency in the several studies to 
which they refer. The degrees in music are 
conferred without any reference to a pre- 
vious degree, and are preceded by a trial 
in the public schools. Although the ex- 
Vense of a college education is seldom less than 
^200 or £300 a year, and oftentimes more, 
the ordinary college account for the year, 
including university and college fees of all 
kinds, boarding, lodging, w'ashing, coals, 
and attendance, oftener falls short of £80 
or £90 than it exceeds £100. But as the 
students generally belong to the richer 
classes, habits of extravagant expenditure 
are acquired ; but these habits do not arise 
out of the demands of the university or of 
the several colleges and lialls. In connection 
with this part oi the subject it is much to be 
regretted, that a system of unlimited credit 
prevails at the university towns, which en- 
tices the students to an outlay far beyond 
their means, and in many instances inflicts 
much pecuniary inconvenience oti the stu- 
dent's family. But it cannot be denied that 
on the whole, a college education confers a 
decided advantage upon a man in after life, 
and is a constant source of congratulation, 
oven if it is not made use of as a means of 
advancement 

COLLEGE PUDDINGS. -1. Beat six 
yolks and three whites of eggs ; mix them 
to a smooth batter with three tablcspoonfbls 
of flour, lialf a nutmeg, and sugar to taste. 
Add four ounces of suet, i'our of currants, 
and one ounce of candied orange-peel. Bake 
in patty- pans, or fry them; serve with 
pudding sauce and sliced lemon. 2. Boil 
half a pint of cream, stir in a quarter of a 
pound of butter, beat the whites of two 
eggs and the yolks of four, and mix them 
with two ounces of flour, and one ounce of 
sifted sugar. When the cream is slightly 
cool, stir it into the flour and eggs; let it 
stand for a quarter of an hour before the 
lire, and then bake in a quick oven for 
twenty or twenty-five minutes. 3. Grate 
two pounds of the crumb of bread, shred 
lialf a pound of suet, and mix with half a 
pound of currants, an ounce of citron, and 
an ounce of orange-peel, a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, half a nutmeg, three eggs beaten, 
whites and yolks separately. Mix and make 
into the size and shape of a goose egg. Put 
half a pound of butter into a frying-pan, 
and when melted and quite hot, stew them 
gently in it over a stove ; turn two or three 
times till they are of a fine light brown. 
Mix a glass oi brandy with the butter, and 
serve with pudding sauce. 

1. Eggs, 6 yolks, 3 whites; flour, 
3 tablespoonihls; nutmeg, f of l ; sugar, to 
tastg; suet, ilb. ; currants, iib. ; candied peel, 
102 . 2. Cream, | pint ; butter, ilb. ; eggs, 
3 whites, 4 yolks ; flour, 2oz8. ; sugar, loz. 
3. Bread, 2lb8. t suet, ilb. ; currants, ilb. ; 
citron, loz. ; orange-peel, loz. ; sugar, |lb. ; 
nutmeg, i of 1 1 eggs, S ; butter, ilb. ; brandy, 
1 wineglassfUl. 

COLLOPS, A LA BEcnAMEi..—Soak a 
slice of ham with a piece of butter, chopped 


parsley, shalots, and half a bay- leaf ; sim- 
mer these on a slow fire for about a quarter 
of an hour ; then add a tablespoonfUi of 
stock gravy, a tablespoonful of cream, and a 
sprinkling of flour and pepper ; reduce the 
liquor till quite thick, and strain it through 
a sieve; cut the breast of roasted poultry 
into small pieces; put the meat into the 
sauce with the yolk of an egg, and boil 
all together ; then cut thin pieces of paste to 
any form desired ; put portions of the 
ragout between two pieces, pinch all round 
to secure the sauce, and fry them pf a fine 
brown colour. 

COLLOPS, AU Naturel.— Mince finely 
a pound of tender rumpsteak, free from fat 
or skin ; season it with a moderate quantity 
of pepper and salt, set it over a gentle fire, 
and keep it stirred with a fork until it is 
quite hot. Simmer it very slowly in its own 
gravy from ten to twelve minutes, and then, 
should it be too dry, add a little boiling 
water, broth, or gravy ; stew it for two 
minutes longer, and serve it directly. This 
dish will be found peculiarly suited to per- 
sons in delicate health, or of weak digestion. 
It will also afford an agreeable variety to 
the customary repast, when a dish is re- 
quired on an emergency. 

COLLOPS, or Preserves. —-Roll out 
some putr paste very tliin, wet it, and lay on 
it at intervals any kind of preserve; roll the 
paste over, press the ends together, and place 
them on a tin ; just before they are wanted 
fry them lightly ; drain them, and sprinkle 
them with sugar. 

COI.LOPS, Savoury. — Make a little 
thickening with about an ounce and a half 
of butter and a dessertspoonful of flour; 
when it begins to be coloured, shake into it 
a tea.spoonful of finely shred parsley, or 
mixed savoury herbs, and a seasoning of salt 
and pepper. Keep tliese stirred over a 
gentle lire until the thickening is of a deep 
yellow brown, then add a pound of rump- 
steak finely minced, and keep It well sepa- 
rated with a fork until it is quite hot ; next 
pour to it gradually, a teacupiul of boiling 
water, and stir the col lops gently for ten 
minutes. Before they are served, stir to 
them alittle ketchup, chili vinegar, or lemon- 
juice ; a small quantity of minced onion or 
sbalot may be added, if the flavour is not 
objected to. 

COLLOPS, Scotch.— Cut small slices out 
of the fillet of any kind of meat ; flour and 
then brown them in fresh butter in the fry- 
ing-pan. Have a little weak broth or boiling 
water ready In the stew-pan, put the slices 
of veal Into it, let them simmer very gently, 
and when they are nearly done, add the 
Juice of a lemon, a teaspoonful of ketchup, a 
little mace, pepper, and salt ; take out the 
collops, keep them hot in the dish they are 
to be served in, thicken the sauce with 
browped flour, pour it hot over the collops* 
and garnish them with curled slices of 
bacon. 

COLOGNE WATER.- See Eau de Co- 
logne. 

COLOMBO. —A plant growing on the 
east coast of South Africa, the root of which 
is held in high esteem as a mild tonic and 
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stomaohic, havitig no astringent quality, 
and being but very slightly stimulant. 
When the liver is excited and produces an 
immoderate quantity of bile, Colombo is an 
excellent remedy. When there is a loss of 
appetite, attended by flatulency, acidity, 
nausea, and the usual train of symptoms 
arising irom a debilitated state of thi; 
stomach, Colombo is of the greatest service, 
and agrees with the most delicate organiza- 
tion. The dose of Colombo root in powder 
is i'rom iif'teen to sixty grains. The tinc- 
ture is given in doses of two or three tea- 
spoonfuls. The dose of the infusion, whicfi 
18 made in the following manner, is two or 
three tabiespoonfuls, repeated three or four 
times a day 

Colombo root siloed. . 5 drachms. 

Boiling water .... 1 pint. 

Macerate for two hours, and then strain 
through a linen rag. 

This infusion should be kept closely 
corked, as it spoils if kept long. 

COLOMBO WATKll— A specific em- 
ployed to provoke appetite and promote 
digestion; it is made as follows : ~ Take 
four drachms of bruised Colombo root, one 
drachm of bitter orange - peel, and two 
drachms of liquorice root ; add a quart of 
cold soft water, and simmer as gently as 
possible over a slow lire, until half the water 
is evaporated, then strain the liquid and 
filter it ; add to this about one- sixth of good 
brandy, and bottle it up for use. An hour I 
before dinner take of this mixture the third 
of the contents of a wine glass, filling up 
the glass with water. 

COLOUR, Harmony of. —See Apparel, 
House Decoration, &c. 

COLOURED ARTICLES, TO Wash.— 
Boil a quarter of a pound of soap until 
nearly dissolved, then add a small piece of 
alum and boil with it. Wash the articles in 
this lather, but do not soap them. If they 
require a second water, put alum to that 
also, as well as to the swilling and blue- 
water—thls will preserve them. 

COLOURING. FOR Cakes, Jellies, &c. 
—For a brilliant red, boil fifteen grains of 
cochineal in the finest powder, with a 
drachm and a half of cream of tartar, in 
half a pint of water, very slowly for half an 
hour. Add, In boiling, a piece of alum the 
size of a pea; or substitute beet- root sliced, 
and some liquor poured over. For teMte, use 
almonds finely powdered with a little drop 
of water, or employ cream. For yeliote, yolks 
of eggs or a bit of safiTron steeped in the 
liquor and squeezed. For yreen, pound 
spinach or beet-leaves, express the Juice, 
and boil in a teacup placed in a saucepan, to 
take off the rawness. The mixture of tuo 
coloured Jellies or of blanc mange, or cream 
with Jelly, is made by allowing the first 
layer in the mould to harden sufficiently to 
bear the sucoeeding one of a different colour 
without Intermixture ; several colours may 
be added in this way. 

COLOURING, fob Soups, Gbaties, &o. 
See Browning. 

COLT BREAKING.— A species of train- 
ing pursued with young horses, by which 
the natural wilfuiness of their tempera is 
m ^ 


subdued, and they arc brought into a state 
of subjection. This process is commenced 
in accordance with the coi.stitution and 
temper ol‘ the horse, but generally speaking 
it is completed by the third year. The ap- 
plication of the cavessoet (as seen m the engra- 





I Ting), is the first active restraint applied to 
I saddle-horses, but before putting this on. It 
is prudent to boot the young horse's logs, to 
prevent them knocking against each other. 
Thus equipped the colt Is led about the coun- 
try, by the breaker on loot or mounted on 
a steady hack; and for a week he may be 
generally confined to soft turf, which will 
not require his being shod. Hhoeing must be 
commenced as soon as the colt is in a state 
to be taken on the roads, but in this, great 
discretion must be exercised : the shoes 
should be nailed on very careftilly, and they 
should be very neat and light in their moke; 
the feet also should afterwards be regularly 
examined, and the shoes removed every three 
weeks. The next process is the tying up in 
the stall. To accomplish this efl'cotually, the 
headstall should tit very closely ana the 
throat-hish be sufficiently tight to nrevent 
the colt from pulling it off in his etlbrts to 
free himself. All the ordinary stable prac- 
tices may now be gradually taught, such as 
washing out the feet, dressing, hard nibbing 
I the legs, &c. Lounging may now be com- 
mencea, which will re()uire the aid of a 
second hand. The cavesson, boots, roller, 
crupper, &c., are all put on, and a long lead- 
ing rein is attached to the ring in the noose 
of the cavesson. But instead of merely 
leading, the colt is made to walk round a 
circle on some piece of soft turf. As soon 
as he has gone round a doaen times in one 
direction, he may be turned and made to re- 
verse it, so as not to cause giddiness or an 
undue strain on one leg. This process is 
repeated at various times throughout the 
breaking. The saddling of the colt for the first 
tifne requires caution ; the girths should not 
be drawn tight at first, and care is required 
that the crupper be smooth, and that it does 
not press heavily on the back or tail; nor 
shonld the stirrups be left to bang loose 
from the saddle in early lessons. The 
bearing up cdC the bridle, likewise, lUust be 
) gradu^, and reining back by way of sup- 
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pling the shoulders and givinff sensation to 
the mouth, must not be rougnly or prema- 
turely pressed on him. The backing ol’ the 
oolt should be proceeded with very cau- 
tiously, and it would be as well that it 
should only be attempted by one with whom 
the oolt is I'atniliar. An assistant is requi- 
site, and the act of mounting must be 

r ual and gentle, the assistant bearing on 
stirrup-leather of tlie ofl-side against 
the weight of the mounting rider on the 
near. During the course of breaking it is 
always safer to keep the colt rather under- 
fed with corn, and until he is able to begin 
his cantering exercise he will scarcely bear 
an increase. Had tempered horses especially, 
require light feeding during breaking, and 
extra time as well as care must be bestowed 
upon them. When all these points are ac- 
complished, the breaking in ot the colt may 
be said to have terminated. These arc the 
chief features which have characterized the 
tuition of young horses, as universally prac- 
tised up to the present day ; it is, however, 
a subject to which the public attention bus 
been specially directed of late. A system 
formed upon a totally distinct and novel 
treatment has been partially introduced into 
this country by Mr. Itarey, the celebrated 
American horse-tamer. This system, how- 
ever, is as yet in Its inlancy, and but imper- 
feotly developed ; full particulars will there- 
fore be found hereaiter under the head of 
Horse Taming. 

COLTSFOO'J'.— A herb of demulcent bit- 
ter qualities, slightly stomachic and tonic. 
It is much esteemed as a remedy lor short- 
ness of breath, and other aH'ections of the 
ohest. The leaves form the basis of most of 
the British herb tobaccos, and have been 
recommended to be smoked in asthma and 
dilfiouity of breathing. Tiie decoction is 
made by inihsing one ounce of coltsfoot in a 
pint of water. The dose— one or two wine 
glasses, according to circumstances. 

COLTSFOOT SYRUP. - Coltsfoot, six 
ounces ; nuildenhair, two ounces ; hyssop, 
one ounce ; liquorice root, one ounce ; boil 
these ingredients in two quarts of spring 
water, till a fourth part is consumed ; then 
strain it, and put to the liquor two pounds 
of powdered loaf sugar ; clarify it with the 
whites of eggs, and boil it till it is of the 
consistence of honey. A teaspoonful taken 
occasionally in cases of cough and cold will 
prove beneficial. 

COLTSFOOT WINE.~BoU one gallon 
of water with two pounds and a half ot 
moist sugar, and the beaten white of an 
egg, fbr three quarters of an hour; pour 
tlio liquor boiling upon a quarter of a peck 
of B*e8h iratbered coltsfoot fiowers, and 
a pound ox raisins stoned and cut small; 
cover the vessel close, and let the ingre- 
dients infhse tbr three days, stirring thrice 
dailjr. Then add a tablespoonful ot yeast; 
keep it well mixed and covered close, until 
it mis worked B*eely; then strain into a 
cask upon half an ounce of the beet bruised 
ginger, and the thin rind oi half' a Seville 
-orange; let it remain open, covering the 
bung hole with a tile, until it has ceased 
fermenting, Add a gill of Frmich brandy, 


stop it up securely and keep it for twelve 
months, then bottle it, and driuk in six 
months more. 

ij^ Water, l gallon ; sugar, 2 Jibs. ; colts- 
foot flowers, i peck; raisins, lib.; yeast, 
1 tablespoonful ; ginger, Joz. ; orange-peel, 
J of 1 ; brandy, l gill. 

columbine. —A perennial, growing 
two or three feet liigh, blowing ii blue, red. 



OP variegated flower in June or July. It 
requires shade and a stiff soil to grow in ; 
and may be propagated by separating the 
roots in autumn. 

COMBS.— Well-known instruments for 
disentangling and adjusting the hair; they 
are made of various forms and materials, 
according to the particular use to which 
they are to be put. The combs used for 
fastening the hair are usually made of tor- 
toiseshell. Those for disentangling the hair 
are more varied; lor this latter purpose 
combs made of caoutchouc have recently 
been introduced, which are chiefly to be 
recommended for their plastic properties. 
Leaden combs are also used to impart au 
artilioial dark tint to light hair, but the use 
of these is considered as somewhat inju- 
rious to the roots of the hair. Combs may 
be cleaned by working a piece of cardboard 
between the teeth, and then rubbing them 
with a flanxivl. 
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COM31A.>~In punctuation, that point 
tiBually separating those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected in 
sense and construction, require a pause 
between them. Rule i. A short simple sen- 
tence generally requires no points till the 
end. But where the sentence is a long one, 
and the nominative case is accompanied by 
inseparable adjuncts, a pause may be ad- 
mitted immediately before the verb ; us, 
“The good taste of the present age, has not 
allows us to neglect the cultivation of the 
English language. ” Rule 2. When the con- 
nection of the (IjiTcrent parts of a simple 
sentence is interrupted by an impcrlect 

{ ihrase, a comma is usually introduced be- 
bre the beginning and at the end of the 
phrase; as, “ 1 remember, mth gratitude^ his 
goodness to me.” Rule 3. When two or 
more nouns occur in the same construction, 
they are parted by a comma; as, “The 
husband, wife, and children, suflTered ex- 
tremely.” There is an exception to this 
rule when two nouns are closely cunuected 
by a conjunction ; as “ Virtue and vice form 
a strong contrast to each other.” Rule 4. 
Two or more adjectives, belonging to the 
same substantive, are likewise separated 
by commas; as, “Plain, honest, truth re- 
quires not artificial covering.” But two 
ailjectives immediately connected by a con- 
junction are not separated ; as, “Truth is 
fair and artless. ’ ’ Rule 6. Two or more verbs, 
having the same nominative case, and im- 
mediately following one another, are also 
separated by commas ; as, “ In a letter we 
may advise, exhort, console, and discuss.” 
Two verbs immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are an exception to the rule ; as, 
“ The study of natural history expands and 
elevates the mind.” Rule 6. Two or more 
adverbs immediately succeeding each other, 
must be separated by commas; as, “We 
are fearfully, wonderfully framed.” When 
two adverbs are formed by a conjunction 
they are not parted by a comma ; us, “ Some 
men sin deliberately and presumptuously.” 
Rule 7. Ilelativc pronouns generally admit 
a comma before them; as, “lie preaches 
sublimely, who llve.s a virtuous life.” But 
when two members of a sentence are closely 
connected by a relative restraining the gene- 
ral notion of the antecedent to a particular 
sense, the comma should be omitted; as 
“Self-denial is the sacrihee which virtue 
must make.” Rules. A simple member of 
a sentence, contained within another or 
following another, must be distinguished by 
a comma; as, “To improve time while we 
are blessed with health, will smooth the 
bed of sickness. ” If, however, the members 
succeeding each other are very closely con- 
nected, the comma is unnecessary; as, 
“Revelation tells us how we may attain 
happiness.” Rtde9. The words Aoiovver, naj/, 
40, hence^ again^ firstlp^ $ec<Mdlp,/ortnerly^n<no, 
lastly^ once more^ on the contrary^ in tlu next 
place^ and words and phrases of a similar 
nature, must generally be separated from 
the context by a comma. Aote. — In long 
s^^tences where two or more commas are 
employed, the best method of ascertaining 
if a comma be wrongly placed, is to read 


the sentence on, omitting that part of it 
where the commas are placed, aua if the 
sense remains unbroken tiie points are 
rightly used, but if the sense is disturbed, 
the comma is wrongly placed. 

COMMISSION.— In commerce, the allow- 
ance to a factor, agent, or broker, tor trans- 
acting the business of others. It is generally 
charged at so mucli per cent., the amount 
being regulated either by stipulation or the 
usage of trade. A commission del credere is 
a higher rate charged in those cases where 
the factor, or other agent guarautees his 
dealings, or in other words, engages to be 
answerable. The charge for commission is 
recoverable by law, luthough no written 
agreement or instructions may exist to sup- 
port the claim. 'J'hus, if a person is verbally 
instructed by another to make a certain 
sale, iijpon the completion of sucli sale, the 
agent is entitled to claim a reasonable per- 
centage on the amount; because the seller 
is supposed to Imve benefited by the trans- 
actiun, through the medium of the agent's 
exertions and judgment. 

COAIMUTEE.— A body of persons volun- 
tarily bound together by certain laws and 
regulations, for the carrying out of some 
specific object ; the general principles upon 
which a committee acts, being that they 
are the guardians of the interests of those 
on whose behali' they are appointed, and the 
administrators of ufTairs for the general 
good. A committee is usually presided over 
by a chairman, who is assisted by a secre- 
tary and other ofiflcers. 

COMPANION.-Under this title, various 
portable cases are made to contain the usual 



requisites of the toilette, Sec . ; that shown in 
the engraving is adapted fbr a gentleman's 
use, those lor ladies being of somewhat the 
same construction, but supplied with dif- 
ferent articles. 

COMPASS, GROUND.-This is an in- 
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strument used in laying out a garden ; for* 
by employing them, the curvilinear jMirts of 
parterres can be described with perfect 
accuracy. 'J’he stationary foot Is placed 
on a slip of board a few inches square, with a 
pin beneath to retain it in its place, and 
a leaden cap above for the point of the 
foot. 

COMPASS. MArJNEIPS.— An instru- 
ment contrived to indicate the^ magnetic 
meridian, or the position of objects with 
respect to that meridian. 'J’he notation of 
the mariner’s compass is as follows The 
circumference being divided into the four 
quadrants by two diameters at right angles. 



the extremities of these diameters are the 
four cardinal points N., S., E., W. (north, 
south, cast, west). Bisecting each of the 
quadrants, the several points of bisection 
are denoted by placing the two letters at 
the extremities of the quadrant in juxta- 
position. Thus, N.E. (north-east) denotes 
the point which is half-way between north 
and east; and so with N.W., S.E., S.W. 
(north-west, south-east, south-west) ; these 
ate again divided into N.N.E., E.N.E., and 
so on. These distances are again bisected; 
then each of the points so found is ex- 
pressed by that one of the preceding points 
already named to which it is nearest, fol- 
lowed by the name of the cardinal point 
towards which its departure from the 
nearest point leads it, the two being sepa- 
rated by the letter ft (by). Thus, the point 
half-way between N. and N.N.E. is N. by E. 
(north by east). The whole of the thirty- 
two points are thus distinguished as in the 
accompanying iigure. 

COMPENSATION for injuries may be 
recovered by an action at law by the party 
injured against the person through whose 
wrongfhl act, neglect, or default the injury 
is suffered* and in case of the death of the 
party inured, by his executors or adminis- 
trators for the benefit of the wife, husband, 
parent* or child of the deceased; and the 
amount so recovered is divisible amongst 
theabove-mentioned relatives in such shares 
ms the fury shall direct The compensation 


is confined to the pecuniary loss, and the 
mental sufferings of the survivors cannot 
be taken into consideration. A jury must 
be satisfied that there has been a loss of a 
sensible and appreciable pecuniary benefit, 
which might have been reasonably expected 
from the continuance of the life. Nothing 
I can be recovered for the funeral or expenses 
of mourning. 

COMPLEXION. -The beauty of the com- 
plexion is an interesting matter, especially 
among females. To insure this important 
boon, natural means are far better than any 
artificial ones that can be conceived. Paint- 
ing the face is a most injurious habit as well* 
as an unnatural one, for as it chokes up the 
pores of the skin and drives the humoura 
back into the blood, its ill effects may be 
readily imagined. It totally changes the 
texture of the skin and produces pimples, 
attacks the teeth, destroys the enamel, and 
loosens them, It also affects the eyes, and 
renders them painiul and watery. Lastly, 
it penetrates the pores of the skin, acting, 
by degrees on the spongy substance of the 
lungs and inducing disease. Violet powder 
is no further injurious than by stopping the- 
pores of the skin ; but tliis is quite injury 
enough to preclude its use. The effect of 
painting and powdering the face is bad 
morally as well as physically ; the for- 
mer habit especially is always associated 
with immodesty and lax principles. Again, 

I the object in view is thwarted rather than 
attained. A female subjects her complexion 
to artificial tints tinder the impression that 
they will be mistaken for the bloom of na- 
ture, and that she will be admired acoord- 
ingly. But, although to her partial view 
the artifice may be hidden in the eyes of 
others it becomes palpable enough ; and, in- 
stead of evoking admiration, only inspires 
disgust and contempt. Those who live tem- 
perately, keep regular hours, are actively 
employed, and take a due amount of air and 
exercise, will, generally speaking, have no 
cause to be ashamed of their complexions. 
But, if some insuperable defect does exist in 
spite of every precaation, all the nostrums 
that it is capable to conceive will not efface 
the defect; and it is therefore wiser and 
better to reconcile one’s self to the misfor- 
tune, than to struggle fruitlessly against 

COMPOSITION.— In literature the act of 
inventing or combining ideas, furnishing 
them with words, arranging them in order, 
and committing them to writing To ex- 
press ourselves with perspicuity and pro- 
priety, it is necessary that the letters, 
words, and phrases in every writtten sen- 
tence should be placed in the order assigned 
I to them by certain definite rules ; and a 
writer, therefore, furnishes evidences of his 
ignorance or intelligence, according as he 
I obeys or ignores these principles. 

Books : Qraham's Art of Composition ; J5r«- 
nan's Compositwn and PunctuaUm ; Irving's 
Elements; Johnson's Essays; Parker's Exercises; 
Bank's Guide; Carey's Introduction; Booth's 
Prindplu ; BsidCs Rudiments; Rippingham's 
Rules; Rice's Steps; Burnsides Theory; WU> 
Nam's nwtise. 
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COMPOST.— Composts are mixtures of torous breathing. Concussion is divided into 
several earths, or earthy substances or three stag:e8: total insensibility, marked by 
dungs, either for the improvement of the difficult breathing, intermittent pulse, and 
general soil under culture or for the culture cold extremities ; this is succeeded by par- 
of particular plants. In respect to composts tial sensibility, when the patient is for a 
/or the amendment of (he genet'al soil of the gar- moment or two, at a time, capable of an- 
den, their quality must depend on that of swering questions put to him; but imme- 
the natural soil ; if this be light, louse, or diately relapsing into forgetthlness. In this 
sandy, it may be assisted by the addition of stage the breathing becomes easier, and the 
heavy loams, clays, &c., trom ponds and pulse more natural, while a gentle warmth 
ditches, and cleansings of sewers. On the aifibses itself over the body. As the stupor 
other hand, heavy, clayey, and all stubborn and insensibility abate, the third stage oi 
soils may be assisted by light composts of inflammation sets in, whicli is the most 
sandy earth, drift, and sea sand, the shovel- formidable condition of all. 
lings of turnpike roads, the cleansings of 2Veo^mm^.— In the first stage few or no 
streets, all kinds of ashes, rotten tanners* active measures can be adopted; as bleeding, 
bark, decayed wood, sawdust, and other simi- so necessary in the second and third stage, 
lar light opening materials that can be the if practised in this, would destroy life. As 
most conveniently procured. Composts for reaction sets in, bleeding must be resorted 
|)ar^Mlarplant8may be reduced to light sandy to, strong purgatives given, heat applied to 
loam A-om old pastures; strong loam, an- the feet, and a blister to the nape of the 
preaching nearly to brick eartli, from the neck; perfect silence, a dark room, and cold 
same source, peat earth from the surface lotions or ice constantly retained on the 
of commons and heaths ; bog earth from head, and the usual means of an antiplilo- 
bogs and morasses ; vegetable earth from gistic system unremittingly adopted, 
decayed leaves, stalks, cow-dung, &c. ; sand, CONDIMENTS.— Substances taken with 
either sea sand, drilt sand, or powdered food, to season or improve its flavour, or to 
stone, so as to be as free as possible from render it more wholesome and digestible, 
iron; lime rubbish; and lastly, common gar- Most of them, in moderation, promote the 
den earth. There are no known plants that appetite and digestion ; but their excessive 
will not grow or thrive in one or other of use tends to vitiate the gastric juice, and im- 
-these earths, alone, or mixed with some jure the stomach.— See Ginger, Pepper, 
other earth, or with rotten dung or leaves. Saet, Vinegar, &c. 

The preparation requikiite for the heavy and CONFECTION.— Any thing pr^aredwitn 
Jiight composts for general enrichment, and sugar ; a sweetmeat, or candy. Jn medicine^ 
of the above difierent earths, consists in the name is applied to substances, mixed up 
collecting each sort in the compost-ground, to a soft consistence, with powdered sugar, 
in separate ridges of three or four feet broad syrup, or honey. Confections should be 
and as many high, and turning them every kept closed up, and in a cool, but not 
eix weeks or two months for a year, or a too dry situation. Without tliis precaution 
year and a half before they are used. Peat they are apt to mould on the top. If at any 
earth or heath earth, being generally pro- time the mass ferments and swells up, tlie 
cured in the state of turfs lull of the roots fermentative process may be arrested, by 
and tops of heath, requires two or three placing the jar in a bath of boiling water, 
years to rot ; but, alter it has lain one year for an hour or two, or until the whole 
it may be sifted, and what passes through a becomes pretty hot ; when it should be re- 
small sieve will be found tit for use. 'J'he moved from the lieat, and stirred occa- 
compost-ground may be placed in any situation sionally until cold. Should the sugar crys- 
concealed from the general view, but at the tallize out of the confection, or “ candy, as 
same time exposed to the free action of the it is called, the same method may be fol- 
sun, air, and rain. Its size will depend on lowed. As remedial agents^ confections pos- 
that of the garden, and on the sorts of ctil- scss little value, and are chiefly useful as 
ture for which the moulds are adapted. It vehicles for the administration of more 
should generally form part of the enclosure active medicines.— See Aromatic, Orange 
used as hot- bed ground ; and, where there Feower, Koses, &c. 

Ere hot- houses, both the hot- bed and com- CONFECTION Ell Y, Dietetic Proper- 

post - ground should be situated as near ties of.— Articles of confectionery are re- 
them as possible. garded generally as unwholesome, espe- 

COMPOTE. — A preparation in confec- cially when mixed with much butter, made 
tionery applicable to various fruits.— See ofbad materials, or mingled with deleterious 
Apple, Apricot, Currant, Gooseberry, ingredients. Baked confectionery, in which 
Plum, Rhubarb, &g. the butter and grease are of an acrid quality, 

CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN.— This by the heat employed in its preparation, is 
is an accident that may arise from falls, always liable to disagree, especially with 
blows, collisions in carriages, or from any weak stomachs. The introduction into con- 
cause that Jerking the body may produce a fectionery of ingredients that are always 
concussion or shaking of the brain. Con- hurtful, and sometimes positively Misonons, 
-cussion may occur with or without Injury to render an indulgence in such articles doubly 
the head, or It may exist with fracture, hazardous. Several of the flavouring in- 
uloeration, or eompression, with which latter gredients are actual poisons, such at the oil 
it bears a very remarkable resemblance, of bitter almond, peach kernel, ana laurel 
being only distinguished from It by the flavouring. Other agent^ os the “jargo- 
iindilated pupil, and the absence of the ster- nelle pear '* recently introduced, havo been 
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kno^vn to produce the most serious conse- 

a uences in ehiidren who h» re partaken of 
tiem. The colouring matier used is, in 
nearly every case, derived from deleterious 
substances ; and even where no colouring: is 
used, the suprar is somewhat freely mixed 
with plaster of Paris. Tiie greatest caution, 
therefore. Is necessary in partaking of con- 
fectionery, and especially in giving it to 
children. , 

CONFECTIONERY, Preparation op. 
— The great difficulty, in general, in the 
art of confectionery, arises from the want 
of knowledge in preparing and boiling 
sugar and syrups. The various processes 
will be I'ound under their several heads. 
The directions given ought to be most scru- 
pulously attended to, miioh depending on 
the execution of them with exactness, as 
frequently the article is spoiled and irre- 
vocably lost by inattention. The accom- 



panying engraving illustrates a variety of 
cor\feettonery cutters, suggestive as figures be-st 
calculated to please the eye.— See Candied 
Fruit, Caramel, Clarification, Nou- 
OAT, &C. 

CONFIRMATION. — A religious obser- 
vance in connection with the Established 
Church, by which persons who have arrived 
at years of discretion are received into tlie 
bosom of the church, and are thereby qua- 
lified to receive the sacrament, and to become 
partakers in other ordinances which their < 
p^revious tender age debarred them from. ] 
Confirmations are field periodically by the j 
bishop of the diocese ; and consist chiefly | 
of his placing his hand on the heads of 
the young persons who are brought before 
him : ana who are thus confirmed as mem- 
bers of the church of Christ. Preparatory 
to this ceremony it is usual to undergo a 
religious examination from the clergyman 
of the parish, who thus ascertains and 
establishes the fitness of the candidates for 
confirmation. Although no precise costume 
is ordered to he worn on the occasion of 
cott^mation, it is usual for females to be 
dressed in plain white materials, with neat 
caps, and for males to be attired as mo- 
destly and plainly as possible. 

CONGESTION.— Any organ is said to be 
eongeited when it contains a larger quan- 


tity of blood than is necessary for its heal- 
thy ftinction. The term defines no actual 
amount, but implies either a moderate ex- 
cess, or a complete engorgement. The or- 
gans most frequently subject to congestion 
are the lungs, brain, and liver, resulting 
either in apoplexy, pneumonia, or inflam- 
mation. Partial congestion often takes place 
during or after disease ; in any case it is a 
very formidable symptom, and requires to 
be energetically treated. When occurring 
in the head, it is indicated by flushed fhee, 
red eyes, ringing in the ears, sparks of fire 
flashing before the vision, headache, insen- 
sibility, coma, and stertorous breathing ; in 
the lungs, by pain in the chest, great anxiety, 
and oppression of breathing, cold skin, a 
slow jerking pulse, and cold extremities : 
in the liver, by acute pain through the abdo- 
men, a quick full pulse, and the usual cha- 
racteristics of inflammation. 

The treatment of congestion is by bleeding, 
blisters, purgatives, the hot bath, and what 
is called the depleting system; but though 
this is, as a general rule, the practice, cases 
of partial congestion sometimes occur, in 
which it is necestfary to greatly modify this 
mode of treatment, as in the congestion of 
old age, when a stimulating system must be 
adopted. 

CONJUNCTION.— In grammar, a part of 
speech, used to join words and propositions 
together. Conjunctions are of two sorts, 
copulative and aivunctive. The copulative not 
only joins words, but indicates that the 
objects are to be united; while it is the 
oflice of the disjunctive to unite the words, 
but to keep separate the objects. The dif- 
ference between the two kinds of conjunc- 
tion Is illustrated in the following:— “Will 
you have an apple and an orange?” “Will 
yon have an apple or an orange?” In the 
first case it is asked if you will have both 
these things— we therefore use a copulative 
conjunction ; in the second, one of the two 
objects is offered only— we therefore use a 
disjunctive conjunction. 

CONJUROR. —A culinary utensil which 
being compact and portable, becomes an 
excellent contrivance, for persons w^ho 



make long vovages or journeys. By this 
apparatus steaks or cutlets may be qaiekiy 
cooked with a small quantity of lighted 
paper only. Lift off the cover and fiiy in 
the meat properly seasoned, with a small 
piece of butter under it, and insert tihe 
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ligfhtcd paper in the aperture shown in the 
engraving; in from eight to ten minutes 
the meat will be done, and found to be re- 
markably tender and very palatable; it 
must be turned and moved occasionally 
during the process. From the close titting 
of the cover and the broad make, water is 
quickly boiled ; a thing greatly to be desired 
on emergencies. The conjuror may be used 
in a carriage, and is excellent fur a sick room 
or nurserv, where ordinary cooks are not to 
be depended upon for the diet of invalids or 
children. It will also be found of tlie great- 
est service where the meals of any member 
of the lamily are irregular or interrupted. 

CONSEllVATOKY.-Amoiig the various 
appendages which it is desirable that a 
house should possess, few are more im- 
portant than the conservatory, which, when 
appropriately placed, may be regarded as an 
extension of the drawing- room ; or at least, 
if it is in the vicinity of the house, and pro- 
perly connected with it, it is admirably 
adapted as a place for walking and recrea- 
tion in all kinds of weatlicr. If possible, it 
should be made contiguous to some one of 
the public rooms or the corridor, and should 
be easily accessible by the family without 
their leaving the house, or at most, passing 
along a glazed passage or veranda. When 
the conservatory enters into the orifrinal 
arrangements, one or the other of these 
expedients may generally be practicable; 
but if it is entirely an after-thought, it some- 
times happens that a suitable site cannot 
be obtained. It has w'auts of its own. It 
requires 11*66 air and open sunshine, and 
cannot stand on the northern side of the 
nouse. There is nothing, however, in itself 
to prevent it occupying such a site, on any 
of the remaining three sides that will har- 
monize with the other buildings of the house, 
or will suit the internal arrangements and 
communications. In comparatively humble 
and economical residence.^, the conservatory 
may consist of a number of rectangular 
sashes, connected and supported by means 
of light iron rafters, as seeu in the engraving. 



In the beginning of summer the sashes may 
be remov^ and applied to other purposes in 
hortionlture. The light iron framework may 
either be removed, or can remain and be 
disguised by annual creepers, or by vines of 
the narrow-leaved sorts. The internal ar- 
rangements of a conservatory should be 
simple, its passages of ample width, and its 
whole appliances such as to permit a free 
exhibition of the plants without the chance 
of their being crushed. The shelving and 
ais 


stages, when introduced, should be kept 
low, so that the plants may be conveniently 
situated for the view. Kiuborate decoration 
in this department has a tendency to detract 
from the efl'ect of the plants. Fine mould- 
ings and carvings harbour insects, collect 
dust, and being diificult to clean, contract an 
untidy appearance in a very short time. The 
heating process is generally best accom- 
plished by hot w'^ater pipes, and the boiler 
may be placed at a distance of more than a 
hundred feet, without any material disad- 
vantage, provided the pipes are laid under- 
ground ill a dry and dunble-cased drain, to 
prevetit the escape, of heat from the water in 
its passage to the conservatory. Wood and 
iron are generally employed for the frame 
work of conservatories Htone pilasters of 
slender proportions may he introduced, to 
give a somewhat architectural air to the 
structure, 'fhe glass used for the sashes 
should be good, and free trom impurities and 
irregularities ; it should also tuko the form 
of large squares, or in panes, long at least, 
if not broad, contracted squares of glass, with 
a multitude of overlaps, imparting a mean 
and contemptible appearance to the whole 
structure. 

CONSERVES. — Liteially, recent vege- 
table matter, as flowers, herb", roots, i'ruit, 
and seed, beaten with powdered sugar to the 
consistence of a stiirimste, so as to preserve 
them, as nearly as possible, in their natural 
freshness. Consei ves are chiefly used as a 
vehicle In medicine. 

CONSIGNMENT. —An expression em- 
ployed to designate any tranMuetion by 
which an individual in one place transmits 
or consigns goods to an individual in another 
place, to be at his disposal under conditions 
expressed or implied. I'he person who 
sends the goods is called tlie consignor, he 
who receives them the consignee. The most 
ordinary description of consignment is that 
to a factor, w ho has to traflic with the goods 
for the use of his principal, and who may 
deal with third parties not warned of limi- 
tations to his power, as if he w'erc the jf^irin- 
cipal. C^argoes are sometimes consigned 
from debtors to creditors in satisfaction ot 
debt, and sometimes as a fund of credit for 
advances, the consignrir being entitled to 
draw on the consignee to a certain amount, 
or the latter advancing cash to the former. 
On failure of the consignor, the consignee 
has a lieu on the goods in his hand for the 
advances made. 

CONSOLS.— A term familiarly used to 
denote a considerable portion of the public 
debt of this kingdom, more correctly known 
as the Three per Cent. Annuities. 

This portion of the debt originated under an 
Act 25 Geo. 2, whareby various perpetual 
and lottery annuities then outstanding, 
and which, from the time of their cr<!a- 
tion, had respectively borne an interest of 
three per cent., were brought under one 
head in the public accounts.— See Fukps, 
Public. / ' 

CONSOMME. -A kind of »tock used in 


cookery, made as follows :—l'ake a proper 
tinned pot, heat slightly, and wipe it well ; 
pat in it a piece of buttock or shin of beef; a 
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neck of veaU a fowl, an old rabbit, hare, or 
partridge ; add a little Htock, and reduce it 
to a glaze, or till the meat coagulates ; then 
fill It up with stock or water ; boil quickly, 
and skim it ; add to it three carrots, three 
turnips, three large onions, each stuck with 
a clove, and two or three heads of celery ; 
set it by the side of the lire to simmer, 
having taken care to put in the meats in such 
a mauner, that what requires the shortest 
time to cook may be taken out first, and so 
on, as all those meats are to be dressed for 
the table ; strain the stock through a damp 
napkin. The napkin is wetted, to avoid 
waste and to prevent the escape of fat.— See 
Gi<az£. Stock, &c. 

CONSTANTiA JELLY.— Infuse in a pint 
of water, for five minutes, the rind of half a 
Seville orange, pared extremely thin ; add 
an ounce of isinglass ; and when this is dis- 
solved throw in four ounces of lump sugar ; 
stir well, and simmer the whole for a few 
minutes, then mix with it four wineglassfuls 
of Constantia wine, and strain the jelly 
through a fine cloth ; let it settle and cool, 
then pour it gently from any sediment there 
maybe into a mould wliich has been laid for 
an hour or two in water. 

Water, l pint , orange-peel, f of l ; 
isinglass, loz. ; sugar, 4ozs. ; Constantia 
wine, 4 wineglassfuls. 

CONSTlPATfON. — A condition of the 
body, when, either from a natural sluggish 
state of the system, or from the previous 
relaxing influence of powerM medicines, the 
action of the bowels is unhealthily confined. 
This condition of the body is usually accom- 
panied by a furred tongue, cracked lips, hot 
or footid breath, headache, and a dry rough 
skin. 

Constipation is often hereditary in many 
constitutions, and very frequently an atten- 
dant of old age, becoming more obstinate 
with the increase of years. To the indivi- 
dual of a naturally costive habit, nothing is 
more injurious than the custom of resorting 
to the aid of medicine on every occasion, as 
active purgatives invariably produce an op- 
posite effect, when the first influence has 
passed away. Persons so situated should 
midcavour to acquire a regular habit of 
body, by taking quick walking exercise, 
eating coarse bread, or bread made of flour 
In which a large proportion of the chaff or 
husk of the wheat is retained, by a more per- 
fect mastication, or by taking a glass of cold 
water upon going to bed. For the constipa- 
tion of old age one of either of the following 
‘fbrms of aperient may be taken early in the 
morning, twice or three times a week. 


Aperient PiUs^ No. 1.— Take of 
Compound colooynth pill, ) 
Ditto assatbstida pUl,* > 
Extract of hyoscyamus, ) 
Jffix, and divide into twelve pills. 


oi each 
1 scruple. 


Aperimt PiUt^ No. 2.— Take of 


Mix, and mvide into twelve pills. 


To females and persons of delicate habit 
the No. 1 pill will be found highly beneficial ; 
or where there is gn antipathy to pills, stewed 


prunes eaten warm will be found to possess 
gentle aperient properties ; while a more 
powerful, but still mild, laxative will be 
obtained by taking a dessertspoonful, of the 
confection of senua or lenitive electuary. 

CONSUMPTION. — The persons most 
prone to consumption, are those of a san- 
guine or phlegmatic temperament, with long 
neck, sharp shoulders, narrow chest, slender 
fingers, clear skin, fair hair, and rosy com- 
plexion. The disease usually begins with 
a short dry cough, followed, after a certain 
length of time, by a gradual loss of strength, 
lassitude, and great fatigue upon small 
exertions; the pulse is quick and small, 
while the cough, at first confined to the day, 
begins to extend into and through the night; 
the breathing is hurried, with a sense of 
tightness at the chest, accompanied with 
shooting pains; the expectoration, at first 
frothy, becomes viscid, opaque, often tinged 
with blood ; and very copious in the morn- 
ing. As the disease advances, emaciation 
takes place, the cough, pain, and ditiiculty of 
breathing increase, the face is flushed, the 
soles of the feet and palms of the hands are 
affected with a dry burning heat, the tongue, 
formerly white, now becomes clean and red, 
the pulse is smaller and quicker, and hectic 
fever sets in, attended with profuse perspi- 
ration; generally occurring twice a day, 
and, as the symptoms grow more formid- 
able, the appetite usually increases, filling 
the patient with delusive hopes of recovery. 
The final symptoms and those that indicate 
I a|iproaching dissolution, are the setting in 
of diarrhesa, night sweats, prominent cheek 
bones, hollow and cadaverous countenance, 
swollen legs, great emaciation, and curved 
finger-nails. The expectoration has at the 
same time altered its character with each 
stage of the disease; at first scanty and 
frothy, it becomes opaque, and presents a 
mixture of mucus and pus, occasionally 
streaked with blood, and finally becomes ail 
purulent, sinking in water, and often com- 
bined with irregular pieces of green or 
yellow substances. 

Treatment.— ‘Thtre are three objects to be 
aimed at, in the treatment of consumption ; 
first, to promote the absorption of the dis- 
eased matter ; second, to subdue inflamma- 
tion; and, third, t-o improve the general 
health. For the first effect, it is ttie general 
practice to slightly salivate the system by 
small doses of calomel and kino, followed 
by a course of iodine, either In the form of 
burnt sponge, bydriodate of potass, or tinc- 
ture of iodine, Inflammation is subdued 
by small bleedings, two or three times re- 
peated, leeches on the chest, blisters, or 
the counter irritation of the tartar emetic 
ointment. The general health is to be im- 

§ roved by exercise, cold ablutions, and fric- 
lon every morning, by a light and generous 
diet, and tonics wHh the nnneral acids. In 
confirmed consumption and where all the 
worst symptoms are in operation, the treat- 
ment mnst depend greatly on the actual 
state of the patient, »ough the most ordi- 
nary course is oomprised in the following 
means and remedies : counter irritation over 
the chest, by the tartar emetv* ointment ; 
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.n opiate at bed-time ; and two tablespoon- three times a day. Attendants on the 
uls of such a mixture as the following, patient sliould be dressed in silk or other 

ivery four or six hours. Take of material having a glazed suri'aoe ; and it 

Tartar emetic . . 20 grains. will be found an excellent plan to put on a 

Infusion of gentian . 6 ounces. large apron made of oiled silk. The Ihr- 

Towdered nitre . . | drachm. nlture should consist as much as possible of 

ilix.— Where the sweatings are excessive, articles having hard and polished surfaces, 
)r there is spitting of blood with the cough, and instead of being crow’dcd with fhrni- 
'rom fifteen to thirty drops of the elixir of ture, the room should contain only such 
rltriol in a wineglass of water, is to be articles as are indispensably necessary, 
mcked through a quill every three or four When the patient quits the chamber in 

tiours. No practice is so latal as the send- which he has lain, every article that has 

ing a confirmed consumptive patient to a come in contact with his person, should be 
warm climate, or even to remove him to a first fumigated with chlorine in a close 
warmer residence in his oAvn country, as the apartment, then exposed to the air, and 
increased temperature only developes the finally washed; tlie fiirniture and clothing 
worst symptoms more rapidly. To a patient should undergo an appropriateand thorough 
only predisposed to consumption, change of cleansing. The bed requires the greatest 
scene and climate is highly beneficial, but amount of care ; if of wool, it is better de- 
with the disease on him, it IS suicidal. The stroyed altogether; if of hair or feathers,, 
modern practice of deluging the stomach these should be exposed to a heat of at 
with rancid fish oil, is a very questionable least 210 degrees by re-baking. With regard 
procedure, as any good that can result from to the chanmer itself, it shonla be thoroughly 
Its use must depend upon the amount of lumigated with the doors and windows shut, 
iodine or nitrogen, the cod liver oil may pos- and then left open to the influence of the 
sess ; remedies that can be given in greater air for several days. And, as a last prt^aii- 
quantities, in a much less objectionable way. tion, the w^alls, ceiling, wainscot, &c., should 
In every stage of consumption, but especially be re- washed, papered, and painted. Until 
in the early part of the disease, the patient all these precautions have been taken the 
should exercise the lungs as much as possi- furniture and clothes should not again be 
ble, by drawing deep inspirations of air, and brought into use, and the apartment should 
inflating the organ to its fullest extent, and remtun unoccupied. — See Cblokidk op 
then slowly expiring what he has imbibed. Lime. 

repeating the process for ten minutes at a CONTRACT.— An agreement or mutual 

time; and resuming it four or five times a bargain between two contracting parties 
day. For this purpose he can either stand entered into, either verbally or by wiiting. 
at a window, on a hill, or wherever the air is When reduced into writing, it is either sub- 
pure : when the atmosphere is damp, the air scribed with the hands and seals of both 
must be drawn through a veil, folded three the contracting parties, or merely with one 
or four times. This makes an infinitely or both their signatures. Such contracts as 
better respirator than the metallic one sold are reduced to writing under hand and seal, 
in the shops. As the natural stimulant of are technically called or specialties’^ and 
the lungs is air, no means are so likely to those which are simply by parol,* or in 
excite imsorption of the tuberculous matter, writing not under seal, arc denominated 
as that which expands every air cell of its simple contracts. Contracts to a certain 
structure, and while healthily exercising the amount and under certain circumstances, in 
organ, stimulates it to increased action, order to be valid, must be in writing; but^ 
That consumption is curable, is a theory now though written, they still continue, like all 
rapidly gaining ground ; but this can only other contracts not under seal, to be con- 
be efi‘ected by converting the acute into a sidered simple contracts. In support of an 
chronic disease, and in that form following action on simple contract, the creditor must 
the admonitions of nature as a guide to the prove that it was founded on a suillcient 
practice; and the most important of these is consideration; but in proceeding on a con- 
exercising the lungs themselves. tract by deed, the want of consideration 

CONTAGION.— Contagious diseases may forms no defence to the action. The obllga- 
bc communicated by actual contact of the tion of a deed can only be avoided by a re- 
I>ofiy» by articles of clothing or furniture, lease under seal, and not by parol. And, 
itnd by the atmosphere. Peculiar atmo- lastly, as a special contract is considered a 
spheric conditions favour the propagation of more deliberate and solemn engagement 
disease by contagion, and this especially than by parol, the party bound thereby is 
applies to dirty and crowded places, whence not allowed to plead against any stipulation 
noxious exhalations arise. Old and soiled it contains, that it was executeAwitn a dif- 
fumiture and clothing, are also much more ferent intent to what the terms of the deed 
favourable to the reception of the disease itself import. 

than when new and clean. Wool, cotton, CONTTJ8IONS are such injuries as are 
aud other loose textures seem particularly Inflicted by blunt instruments, severe falls 
ajpt to attract and retain contagious emana- or blows, and are divided into those which 
tions ; whilst, on the other hand, polished merely produce discoloration and swelling 
Burflsces and hard substances are with diffi- of the soft parts, and those injuries whe(re» 
culty impr^l^ated. Ch^bers in Ti^ch in addition, the cuticle has been cut, and the 
persons afflicted with contagious maladies adjacent muscles and intemunents, l:^ the 
are, should be krat scrupulously clean, re- force of the accident, been disorganized, wkI 
gulariy ventilated; and lumigated two or their structure rendered soft and imlpy» 
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meok; of vea!« a fowl, an old rabbit, hare, or | 
mrtridge ; add a little stock, and reduce it 
TO a glaze, or till the meat coagulates ; then 
till it up with stock or water ; boil quickly, 
aitdsktmit; add to it three carrots, three 
turnips, three large onions, each stuck with 
a clove, and two or three heads of celery ; 
set it by the side of the tire to simmer, 
having taken care to put in the meats in such 
a manner, that what requires the shortest 
time to cook may be taken out first, and so 
on, as all those meats are to be dressed for 
the table ; strain the stock through a damp 
napkin. The napkin is wetted, to avoid 
waste and to prevent the escape of fut.—See 
CrLAzn, Stock, &c. 

CONSTAN'riA JELLY.-Infuse in a pint 
ot water, for five minutes, the rind of half a 
Seville orange, pared extremely thin ; add 
an ounce of isinglass ; and when this is dis- 
solved throw in four ounces of lump sugar ; 
stir well, and simmer the whole for a few 
minutes, then mix with it four wineglassfuls 
of Con Stan tia wine, and strain the jelly 
through a fine cloth ; let it settle and cool, 
then pour it gently from any sediment there 
may be into a mould wliich has been laid for 
an hour or two in water. 

Water, l pint , orange-peel, f of 1 ; 
ismglass, loz. ; sugar, 4ozs. ; Constantia 


wine, 4 wineglassfuls. 

CONSTIPATrON. — A condition of the 
body, when, either from a natural sluggish 
state of the system, or from the previous 
relaxing influence of powerful medicines, the 
action of the bowels is unhealthily confined. 
This condition of the body is usually accom- 
panied by a furred tongue, cracked lips, hot 
or foetid breath, headache, and a dry rough 
skin. 

Constipation is often hereditary in many 
constitutions, and very frequently an atten- 
dant of old age, becoming more obstinate 
with tlie increase of years. To the indivi- 
dual of a naturally costive habit, nothing is 
more injurious than the custom of resorting 
to the aid of medicine on every occasion, as 
active purgatives invariably produce an op- 
posite effect, when the first influence has 
passed away. Tersons so situated should 
endeavour to acquire a regular habit of 
body, by taking quick walking exercise, 
mating coarse bread, or bread made of flour 
in which a large proportion of the chaff or 
husk of the wheat is retained, by a more per- 
fect mastication, or by taking a glass of cold 
water upon going to bod. For the constipa- 
tion of old age one of either of the following 
forms of aperient may be taken early in the 
morning, twice or three times a week. 
Aperient PiOs, No. 1.— Take of 
Compound colocynth pill, ) 

Ditto assafoetida pillf > 

Extract of hyoscyamus, ) 

DOx, and divide into twelve pills. 

Aperieni PiUt, No, 2.— Take of 

drachzn. 

Hix, and divide into twelve pills. 

To females and persons of delicate habit 
the No. 1 pill will be found highly beneficial ; 
•or where there is aa antipathy to pills, i^tewed 


ol each 
1 scruple. 


prunes eaten warm will be found to possess 
gentle aperient properties ; while a more 
powerful, but still mild, laxative will be 
obtained by taking a dessertspoonful, of the 
confection of senna or lenitive electuary. 

CONSUMPTION. - The persons most 
prone to consumption, are those of a san- 
guine or phlegmatic temperament, with long 
neck, sharp shoulders, narrow chest, slender 
fingers, clear skin, fair hair, and rosy com- 
plexion. The disease usually begins with 
a short dry cough, followed, after a certain 
length of time, by a gradual loss of strength, 
lassitude, and great fatigue upon small 
exertions ; the pulse is quick and small, 
while the cough, at first confined to the day, 
begins to extend into and through the night; 
the breathing is hurried, with a sense of 
tightness at the chest, accompanied with 
shooting pains ; the expectoration, at first 
frothy, becomes viscid, opaque, often tinged 
with blood ; and very copious in the morn- 
ing. As the disease advances, emaciation 
takes place, the cough, pain, and difficulty of 
breathing increase, the face is flushed, the 
soles of the feet and palms of the hands are 
affected with a dry burning heat, the tongue, 
formerly wliite, now becomes clean and red, 
the pulse is smaller and quicker, and hectic 
fever sets in, attended with profuse perspi- 
ration; generally occurring twice a day, 
and, as the symptoms grow more formid- 
able, the appetite usually increases, filling 
the patient with delusive hopes of recovery. 
The final symptoms and those that indicate 
approaching dissolution, are the setting in 
of diarrhoea, night sweats, prominent cheek 
bones, hollow and cadaverous countenance, 
swollen legs, great emaciation, and curved 
finger-nails. The expectoration has at the 
same time altered its character with each 
stage of the disease; at first scanty and 
frothy. It becomes opaque, and presents a 
mixture of mucus and pus, occasionally 
streaked with blood, and finally becomes all 
purulent, sinking in water, and often com- 
bined with irregular pieces of green or 
yellow substances. 

TrecUment.— There are three objects to be 
aimed at, in the treatment of consumption ; 
first, to promote the absorption of the dis- 
eased matter ; second, to subdue inflamma- 
tion; and, third, to improve the general 
health. For the first effect, it is the general 
practice to slightly salivate the system by 
small doses of calomel and kino, followed 
by a course of iodine, either in the form of 
burnt sponge, bydriodate of potass, or tinc- 
ture of iodine, Inflammation is subdued 
by small bleedings, two or three times re- 
peated, leeches on the chest, blisters, or 
the counter irritation of the tartar emetic 
ointment. The general health is to be im- 
proved by exercise, cold ablutions, and fric- 
tion every morning, by a light and generous 
diet and tonics with the xmneral acids. In 
confirmed consumption and where all the 
worst symptoms are in operation, the treat- 
ment xnnst depend greatly on the actual 
state of the patient, mough the most ordi- 
nary course is comprised In the following 
means and remedies : counter irritation over 
the chest, by the tartar emetic ointm^t ; 

-Hie 
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An opiate at bed- time ; and two tablespoon- 
t'uls of such a mixture as the following, 
eveiw four or six hours. Take of 

Tartar emetic . . 20 grains. 

Inttision of gentian . 6 ounces. 

Powdered nitre . . drachm. 

Mix,— Where the sweatings are excessive, 
or there is spitting of blood with the cough, 
lh)m fifteen to thirty drops of the elixir of 
vitriol in a wineglass of water, is to be 
sucked through a quill every three or four 
hours. No practice is so fatal as the send- 
ing a confirmed consumptive patient to a 
warm climate, or even to remove him to a j 
warmer residence in his own country, as the | 
increased temperature only developes the ! 
worst symptoms more rapidly. To a patient 
only predisposed to consumption, change of 
scene and climate is highly beneficial, but 
with the disease on him, it is suicidal. The 
modern practice of deluging the stomach 
with rancid fish oil, is a very questionable 
procedure, as any good that can result from 
Its use must depend upon the amount of 
iodine or nitrogen, the cod liver oil may pos- 
sess ; remedies that can be given in greater 
quantities, in a much less objectionable way. 
In every stage of consumption, but especially 
in the early part of the disease, the patient 
should exercise the lungs as much as possi- 
ble, by drawing deep inspirations of air, and 
infiating the organ to its fullest extent, and 
then slowly expiring what he has imbibed, 
repeating the process for ten minutes at a 
time ; and resuming it four or five times a 
day. For this purpose he can either stand 
at a window, on a hill, or wherever the air is 
pure : when the atmosphere is damn, tlie air 
must be drawn through a veil, folded three 
or four times. This makes an infinitely 
better respirator than the metallic one sold 
in the shops. As the natural stimulant of 
the lungs IS air, no means are so likely to 
excite absorption of the tuberculous matter, 
as that which expands every air cell of its 
structure, and while healthily exercising the 
organ, stimulates it to increased action. 
That consumption is curable, is a theory now | 
rapidly gaining ground ; but this can only 
be effected by converting the acute into a 
chronic disease, and in that form following 
the admonitions of nature as a guide to tiie 
practice ; and the most important of these is 
exercising the lungs themselves. 

CONTAGION.— Contagious diseases may 
bo communicated by actual contact of the 
body, by articles of clothing or furniture, 
•and by the atmosphere. Peculiar atmo- 
spheric conditions favour the propagation of 
iQsease by contagion, and this especially 
appUes to dirty and crowded places, whence 
noxious exhalations arise. Old and soiled 
furniture and clothing, are also much more 
favourable to the reception of the disease 
than when new and clean. Wool, cotton, 
and other loose textures seem particularly 
apt to attract and retain contagious emana- 
tions ; whilst^ on the other hand, polished 
suilhoes and bard substances are with diffi- 
culty impregnated. Chambers in which 
persons afiUcted with contagious maladies 
ar& should be kmt scrupulously clean, re- 
gularly ventilated, and ibnlgated two or 


three times a day. Attendants on the 
patient should be dressed in silk or other 
material having a glazed surface; and it 
will be found an excellent plan to put on a 
large apron made of oiled silk. The fhr- 
niture should consist as much as possible ot 
articles having hard and polished surfaces, 
and instead of being crowded with furni- 
ture, the room should contain only such 
articles as arc indispensably necessary. 
When the patient quits the chamber in 
which he has lain, every article that has 
come in contact with his person, should l>e 
first iUmigated with chlorine in a close 
apartment, then exposed to the air, and 
finally washed; the fUrniture and clothing 
should undergo an appropriate and thorough 
cleansing. The bed requires the greatest 
amount of care; if of wool, it is better de- 
stroyed altogether ; if of hair or feathers,, 
these should be exposed to a heat of at 
least 210 degrees by re-baking. With regard 
to the chamber itself, it should be thoroughly 
fumigated with the doors and windows slmt, 
and then left open to the influence of the 
air for several days. And, as a last precau- 
tion, the walls, ceiling, wainscot, &c., should 
be re- washed, papered, and painted. Until 
all these precautions have been taken the 
furniture and clothes should not again bo 
brought into use, and the apartment should 
remain unoccupied. — See Chloridk op 
Lime. 

CONTRACT.— An agreement or mutual 
bargain between two contracting parties 
entered into, either verbally or by wilting. 
When reduced into writing, it is either sub- 
scribed with the hands and seals of both 
the contracting parties, or merely with one 
or botli their signatures. Such contracts as 
are reduced to writing under hand and seal, 
are technically called deeds or specialties-^ and 
those which are simply by parol,# or In 
writing not under seal, are denominated 
simple contracts. Contracts to a certain 
amount and under certain circumstances, in 
order to be valid, must be in toriting; but,, 
though written, they still continue, like all 
other contracts not under seal, to be con- 
sidered simple contracts. In support of an 
action on simple contract, the creditor mui|t 
prove that it was founded on a sufficient 
consideration ; but in proceeding on a con*> 
tract by deed, the want of consideration 
forms no defence to the action. The obliga- 
tion of a deed can only be avoided by a re- 
lease under seal, and not by parol. And, 
lastly, as a special contract is considered a 
more deliberate and solemn engagement 
than by parol, the party bound thereby is 
not allowed to plead against any stipulation 
it contains, that it was executeokwitn a dif- 
ferent interU to what the terms of the deed 
itself import. 

CONTO8IONS are such injuries as are 
inflicted by blunt instruments, severe falls 
or blows, and are divided into those which 
merely produce discoloration and swelling 
of the soft parts, and those Injuries whm 
in addition, the cuticle has been cut, and tlm 
adjacent muscles and iategum^ts, by the 
force of the accident, been disorganized, and 
their structure rendered soft and 




I^h oompoiiiid inJurieB are often attended 
with Beriotu oouflequencea, such as nngrene 
and sloughing; and, from the danger of 
erysipelas supervening, require consiwable 
cure in their treatment. Contusions are 
mPre serious when occurring over bones but 
slightly covered with muscle, such as the 
slwa, head, and fore- arm ; and of less im- 
pCtfllMioe when happening on well-defended 
paiis. Contusions are generally charac- 
terised by discoloration, pain, and more or 
less of swelling, caused by the rupture of 
some vessels below the cuticle, and the effu- 
sion of blood into the cellular tissue ; and 
when the force of the accident has been 
severe, by the partial or entire death of the 
parts injured. 

Trtcamen$.— In both conditions of contu- 
sion, the practice is precisely the same. If 
the cuticle is torn or drawn from its posi- 
tion, the parts are to be placed as smoothly 
as possible, and, if from a fall, any gravel or 
foreign substance removed. Tlie part inj ured 
is then to be covered with a folded pledget 
of lint well wetted with the extract of lead, 
a warm bran poultice placed over the lint, 
and the whole secured with a bandage. This 
dressing is to be repeated every four hours 
during the first day, if the accident has been 
severe, but only occasionally for more trivial 
injuries. For contusions on the head, it may 
be necessary, in addition to the dressing, to 
extract blood from the arm, apply leeches, 
or give opium, where the symptoms demand 
a narcotic treatment.— See Ubad, Injuries 
OP. 

CONVKUSATION.— llie art of conver- 
sation is deserving of cultivation, as itfbrms 
one of the greatest cliarms of society. The 
following rules ought to be observed by those 
who wish to acquit themselves creditably in 
this department of etiquette -Speak dis- 
tinctly, .neither too rapidly nor too slowly. 
Accommodate the pitch of your voice to the 
hearing of the person with whom you are 
conversing. Never speak with your mouth 
lull. Do not whisper or talk in an under 
tone to any one person when others are 
present, it is extremely disrespectful to the 
company generally, and compromises the 
person whom you address as well as yourself. 
Dispense with superfluous phrases and vul- 
gar ejaculations, such as **Well, 1 should 
think,” “Don’t you see.” “I say,” “You 
know,” &c. Adapt the topics of your dis- 
course to what you conceive to be the taste 
and capacities of those present. Avoid poli- 
tics, theology, and all oti>er matters involv- 
ing strong difi'erences of opinion, especially 
in the presence of ladies. Never interrupt 
any one while speaking, and if when about 
to make a remark, unother person essays to 
hueak, suffer him to procera. A gentleman 
should render hif conversation interesting 
and agreeable, by an even flow of language, 
iM.d by occasional recitals and anecdo^, 
calculated to affect and impress the hearer. 
He should avoid long and tedious narra- 
tives, eschew quotations from foreign lan- 
guage, and avoid pedantry generally. Pun- 
ning is a low and offensive habit ; and when 
iokes are made, others should be left to 
laugh at them. A gentleman should never 


assume an intellectual superiority over ano* 
ther, and should not betray impatience at, 
or signity dissent to the arguments of 
others, if not precisely in accordance with his 
own. Hie tody who wishes her conversation 
to be agreeable, will avoid conceit or affec- 
tation, and laughter which is not natural 
add spontaneous. H er language will be easy 
and unstudied, marked by a graceful care- 
lessness, which, at the same time, never 
oversteps the limits of propriety. Her lips 
will readily yield to a pleasant smile ; she 
will not love to hear herself talk, and her 
tones will bear the impress of sincerity. If 
these rules are borne in mind and acted 
upon, the members of both sexes cannot fail 
to render their conversation invariably 
agreeable, and their society consequently 
always welcome. 

CONVOLVULUS. — Ornamental plants 
with trumpet-shaped flowers, whicn are 
great favourites in gardens. The best 
known are the convolvulus major, and the 
convolvulus minor. The colours of the con- 


volvulus major are varied: deep purple, 
violet, light blue, white, pale rose, deep rose- 



crimson, and blue and white striped. This 
convolvulus should be sown in April, in 
patches, around a post or pillar, at the foot 
of a tree, or in any situation >vhere it can be 
accommodated with tall branchy stakes on 
which to twine. The plant will grow ten 
feet in height, and in season be covered with 
bloom. A characteristic of this plant is to 
close its flowers during rains, or in very 
cloudy weather, and at the approach of 
night. The varieties seed treely ; but as the 
seeds soon shed after ripening, the pods 
must be watched narrowly. It may also be 
sown in pots in March, and kept in frames 
till May, thence to be plants out. The 
convolvulus minor is a suitable border- 
plant, and, wlic'c the beds are large, it is a 
good flower for masses. All of the varieties 
should be planted in a dry, well-drained 
situation, in gond litrht garden soil. Hue 
lialf-bardy kinds chiefly need protection at 
the root against wet and cold. 

CONVULSIONS. — Irregular lUuscular 
contractions, depending upon some cause of 
irritation affecting directly or indirectly the 
nervous system. 
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Convulsions must be treated 
aocordlnff to the requirements of the disease 
that calls them into existence. For the 
convulsions, of infancy, the warm bath and 
friction along the spine is the best and most 
certain remedy ; and when teetliing is the 
cause, in addition, the |(um8 should be lanced. 
When they proceed Irom worms, a strong 
aperient ix>wder of jalap, scammony, and 
calomel must be given. When caused by 
indigestible fruit or other sources of gastric 
irritation, an emetic of sulphate of zinc and 
ipecacuanha; and from protracted labours, 
instrumental delivery ; but in all cases, 
where it can be obtained, the hot bath and 
spinal IViction forms the best and most cer- 
tain means of benetit and cure. 

COOK, Duties of. — A cook who per- 
forms her duty well is sure to become a fa- 
vourite domesticin the household. Sheshould 
be scrupulously neat and clean, orderly in 
her habits, good tempered, obliging, and 
respectful. Ine kitchen should be kept tidy, 
and everything connected with it assign^ 
to its appointed place. Before proceeding to 
her various operations, every duty should be 
pre-arranged, and a certain portion of time 
allotted to each, so that there need be no con- 
fusion or needless hur^. Never undertake 
more work than you feel quite certain you 
can do well ; if you are ordered to prepare a 
larger dinner than you think you can send 
up with case, or to dress any dish tlmt j 
you arc not acquainted with, request your | 
employers to let you have some help rather 
than risk the spoiling of a o>inner, from a 
fear of conl'essing inability. If your rais- 
t ress professes to understand cookery, follow 
her directions ; and allow her to have all the 
praise. Do not intrust any part of your 
work to others without overlooking them, to 
ensure its proper performance. Never for- 
get, while preparing a dish, that your produce 
has presently to be eaten, relished, or con- 
demned, to your honour or to your dis- 
credit. Whatever can be tasted during the 
process of preparation, must be flavoured by 
the judgment of the palate. Whatever may 
not oe tasted before serving must be done 
strictly and invariably by rule. Though 
certain methods of doing things may claim 
the merit of being long-established, there is 
no reason why improvement or advantageous 
changes should not be made. The combina- 
tions and changes in cookery by means of 
the same materials are endless, therefore 
always think. Cooks must not only please the 
palate, but likewise the stomach. The cook 
who attends to the niceties of the art is a 
superior servant ; but if ignorant or neglect- 
thl, is worthless. 

COOKERY. Vabious Processes in.~ 
Bee Baking, Boiling, Broiling, Frying, 
OniLLiNG, Roasting, Stewing, &c. 

COOKERY BOOKS : — Acton's Modem 
Cookery i Meg Dod's Cook and Housewife's 
Manual; Dolby's Cooks' Dictumary ; Merle's 
Domestic Dictionary ; Wife's Own Book of 
Cookery; Soycr's Modem Hqranemfe; Dalgairn's 
Praetks of Cookery; Cobbeit's English Hous€~ 
keeper ; ikston's Cook and Housemfe's Dictio^ 
nary; Bale's New Cookery Book; Modern Dq~ 
meiHc Chokery by a lady; Drench Osokery for 


the Unlearned; Kiiehener's Cooks' Oracle; fflsm" 
monoTs DomesHe Economy; Jmninfs Hedytsin 
Cookery; Bliss's Practical Cuoket'y Book; Enquire 
With^; Comer CupEoard. 

COOKING CLOCK.-A simple contriv- 
ance on somewhat the same principle as the 
ordinary alarum ; the progress of the cooking 



is notified on the face of the clock, and when 
it is completed, the alarum strikes, and ap- 
prises the cook ot the fact. 

COOKING SCREEN. -Ihis acts an im- 
portant part in the roasting of meat, for, 
being lined with polished tin, it concen* 
trates and throws back the heat. Its back 
and sides are also turned so as to keep out 
the draught from the door, &o. It is usually 



fitted up with shelves and sliding doors at 
the back, so that dishes and plates may be 
heated at the same time that the meat is 
being cooked. 

COOKING UTENSILS. — See Bain 
Marie, Conjurer, Cradle Spit, Cut- 
let Pan, Digester, Gridiron, Potato 
Steamer, Stockpot, &c. 

COOLER.— In the summer months, espe- 
cially when the heat is unusually intens^ 
a receptacle for keeping wine, butter, ana 
other articles, at a proper temperature, be- 
comes a necessary adjunct to tlie household. 
They are best situated in some shady place;, 
a^oinmg the wine cellar or ice cellar, and a 
quantity of ice should be put in for dal]^ 
use. Coolers are made in every variety of 
for»3y and may be lined either with woodCMT 
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lead. Another kind of cooler made of earth- 
enware, has recently been introduced, and 
is easily obtainable. Half an hour before 



they are to be used, they are put to soak in 
cola water, of which they will imbibe a con- 
siderable quantity. When wanted for use, 
they are taken out of the water and the de- 
canter of wine placed in them. The evapo- 
ration fVom the surface of the cooler, of the 
water which has been imbibed, abstracts the 
heat from the air of the interior, and con- 
sequently from the wine. Some have a 
duplicate form, with a space between for ice 
or ice water. When these coolers require 
cleaning, a hard brush and a coarse cloth, 
with sand only^ should be used. 

COPAL.--A resinous substance employed 
for making varnishes, and when applied in 
that form to pasteboard, wood, metals, &c., 
will take a better polish than any other 
varnish. Tt may be used on paintings with 
greatadvai i tage, and be found to considerably 
heighten their beauty. 

COPPER ARTICLES, TO Clean.— 
Powder rottenstone very finely and silt it, 
then mix with soft soap and oil of turpen- 
tine, until it is brought to the consistence 
of st iff putty. First wash the articles with 
hot water, in order to remove all grease; 
then rub a little of the paste, mixed with 
water, over the metal ; remove it briskly 
with a dry clean rag or leather, and a 
beautiful polish will be obtained. 

COPPER PLATES, to Remove Grease 
FROM.— When the plates are designed for 
etdUIng, being first finished with the burn- 
isher, they should be well washed with clean 
water and then dried by the fire; alter 
which theyahottld be wip^ dry with a linen 
cloth, and to ensure their freedom from 
grease, they should be rubbed over with the 
crumb of stale bread. Scraping very soft 
chalk over a plate, and rubbing the plate 
well, are also very sure means of preventing 
either any grease, bread, or other foulness 
wynalning. 

COPPER UTENSILS, CAunoN re- 
HFECi INC. — Many serious accidents have 


occurred through the injudicious use of 
copper cooking utensils. Fruit jpr^ored in 
i Goptier stewpans, coffee-grounds ieit in a 
copper coffee-pot and afterwards mixed 
with fresh coffee, and other similar pro- 
cesses, are highly injurious. The best anti- 
dote in such accidents, is to take imme- 
diately a large teaspoonful of powdered 
charcoal, mixed with honey, butter, or 
treacle ; and within two hours afterwards, 
an emetic or a cathartic to expel the poison. 
It should be known that lat and oily sub- 
stances, and vegetable acids, do not attack 
copptT while hot, and, consequently, if no 
liquor were suffered to remain and grow 
cold in copper vessels, they might be used 
with safety. It is important, therefore, to 
clean and dry copper vessels before they 
become cold. 

COPYING LETTERS.— Dissolve lump 
sugar in the ink ordinarily used, in the pro- 
portion of one draciim to one ounce of Ink. 
Moisten a piece of unsized paper lightly 
with a wet sponge, and then lay it in son; 
paper to absorb the superfiuous moisture. 
Put the moistened paper on the writing,, 
place both between some soft paper, and 
pass an iron or other weight over it three or 
four times, when the copy will be imme- 
diately produced. 

COPYING PRINTS.— Moisten a piece of 
paper with a solution of soap and alum, lay 
it on the print, and pass it under a rolling 
press. Impressions may also be transferred 
by mixing a little Vermillion with linseed 
oil, dipping a pen in it, and tracing every 
line of the print accurately. The print 
should then be turned with its face down- 
wards on a sheet of white paper, the back 
of the print wetted, another sheet laid on 
it, and both submitted to pressure, till the 
red lines are completely transferred. 

COPYRIGHT.— The exclusive right which 
an author has of publishing or printing his 
own compositions, and every part thereof, 
for his life, and for seven years after, if the 
seven years shall expire before the end of 
forty-two years from the first publication ; 
and when the work is posthumous, the 
copyright lasts lor forty-two years from the 
first publication. If the proprietor of a 
copyright of a work, after the death of the 
author, refuse to republish the work, the 
judicial committee of her Majesty's l^ivy 
Council may grant a licence to publish it, 
subject to such conditions as they may think 
lit. Copyright may be violated even 1^ a 
gratuitous distribution of the work. If a 
copyright has been violated, the author must 
commmice legal proceedings within twelve- 
months, and may recover damages for its 
infringement, with an account of the sales, 
and an injunction restraining any Aiture 
sale. Wliere there are inerted c<mies, they 
may be seized by an officer of Excise or 
Customs. No action or suit can be com- 
menced without the previous registration of 
the title at Stationers* Hall, though as 
omission to register does not otherwise 
affect the copyright itself. An assignment 
of a copyright, properly entered at Sta- 
tioner^ Hall, is as effeotoal as if made ^ 
deed. No copyright can exist of a W0» 
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which is published as the work of one who 
is not in truth the author 

COEAL, AETIFICIAL.-Thi8 mav be 
employed for forming grottos, and fbr 
similar ornamentation. To two drachms of 
vermiUon add one ounce of resin, and melt 
them together. Have ready the branches or 
twigs peeled and dried, and paint them over 
with this mixture while hot. The twigs 
being covered, hold them over a gentle fire, 
turning them round till they are peri'eotly 
covered and smooth. White coral may also 
be made with white lead, and black, with 
lampblack mixed with resin. When irregu- 
lar branches are required, the sprays oi an 
old blackthorn are best adapted for the 
purpose; and for regular branches the 
young shoots of the elm tree are most 
suitable. Cinders, stones, orany other mate- 
rials may be dipped into the mixture, and 
made to assume the appearance of coral. 

COEDIALS.—8ee Aniseed, Caraway, 
Coriander, Curacoa, Clove, Lovage, 
Noyau, Peppermint, liASPBERRY, Rata- 
fia, &c. 

CORIANDER.— An aromatic plant, the 
seeds of which are much used in medicine, 
on account of the agreeable warmth they 
Impart to the stomach. They nrc also em- 
ployed in a variety of culinary operations. 

CORIANDER CORDIAL.— To half a 
gallon of spirits put half a pound of cori- 
ander seeds, quarter of a pound of caraway 
seeds, half a pound of sugar, and one drop of 
eil of orange. Make it up to three quarts 
with water. The coriander seed must be 
bruised and steeped in the spirit ibr ten or 
twelve days, and well stirred two or three 
times a day. 

CORKING LIQUORS. -When bottles 
containing liquors are corked, they should 
be laid on their sides, so that the liquid by 
swelling the corks may render them quite 
tight. The corks should be driven by easy 
stages, and not at one blow, li' the cork is 
forced down even with the neck of the 
bottle, it is too small, and a larger one 
should be substituted. When a bottle of 
ketchup, anchovy, or other sauce is opened, 
the original cork should be thrown away, 
and the bottle supplied with a new one. 

CORK MODELS.— These, when iashioned 
with care and taste, form very interesting 
and elegant ornaments for the household. 
The coik used should be of particularly 
fine texture, and free from knots, holes, and 
other flaws. The cork may be cut with a 
penknife having a keen edge, which edge 
must always be maintained, otherwise the 
parts cut will present a rough and unsightly 
appearance. The corks should be cut into 
long narrow slips, and then subdivided into 
little oblong cubes, care being taken that 
their sides are perfectly parallel to eadi 
other. The intended size of the model wUl, 
as a matter of course, regulate the dimen- 
sions the cubes with which the model is 
formed. The mouldings round doors, win- 
dows, Ac., may be made of thin strips of 
upon each other, to imitate the 
dinerent rows of moulding; and these 
should not be glued to the model until it 
approaches its oompleticni. The same pre- 


caution is to be observed with allomamentf 
employed. The glue must be applied neatly 
ana witli care, so that no daub or smear mUy 



appear on the surface. Ivy and other creep- 
ing plants, may be represented by moss. 
To attain to skill in making cork models it 



would be as well to make in the first instance 
copies of old ruins. In prei’erence to attempt- 
ing to glue pieces of cork together with an 
indefinite pu^se. 

CORKS.— It is of the highest importance 
in domestic economy that the corks whidi 
are used should be of the best quality. 
Buying low- priced corks ior the sake of 
saving a few shillings is short-slglited eco- 
nomy, inasmuch as it endangers the loss of 
some valuable article intended to be pre- 
served. The best kind are those called 
“velvet corks,” and are Imported from 
France. None but these should be used fbr 
liquors destined to be kept any length of 
time. Corks may be rendered Inipervhm 
to air, and other external influences, by the 
following lUethod. Melt together two paffts 
of white wax and one part of beef stud^*. 
dip the corks in this mixture, and inuni* 
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difttiAy dry tlieiii In a stove upon an iron 
p)|ate ; repeat this operatioii twice, and the 
corks will then be fit for use. 

CORK WAISTCOAT. -A kind of gar- 
ment used as a protection against drowning. 
It is composed of four pieces of cork, two for 
the breast and two for the back, each about 
the same size as the sections oi a waistcoat ; 
cover the whole with coarse canvas, leaving 
two holes to put the arms through. There 
must also be a space left between the two 
back pieces, and the same between each back 
and breast piece, that they may fit easier to 
the body. By this means the waistcoat is 
open only before, and may be fastened on the 
wearer by strings ; or to render it still more 
secure, with buckles aud leatliei n straps. 

CORN.— The season for sowing corn ex- 
tends from September to April, but ordina- 
rily that succeeds best which is committed 
to the ground during October aud Novem- 
ber. It is desirable that the land be neither 
wet nor very dry, so that the precise time of 
sowing is determined by the weather i but it 
is well to proceed as soon after the first of 
October as the land is moist enough to dii- 
suro a regular germination of the seed. Over 
a large portion ol England corn is the crop 
usuaUy sown after clover or one year’s seeds. 
In such cases the land is ploughed in the end 
of September, immediately harrowed, and 
wheat sown upon it by a drilling machine. 
The land from which potatoes, beans, peas, 
or vetches have been cleared off will next 
demand attention. When these crops have 
been carefully hoed, all that is required is to 
dear off the haulm, to plough and sow. If 
the land is not clean, recourse must be had 
to a short fallowing process before sowing 
wheat. For this purpose the surface is 
loosened by the grubber, the weeds har- 
rowed out and raked off; after which the 
laud is ploughed and sown. Great care 
should be taken to have the land so cleaned 
beforehand, that the sowing and harrowing 
may follow closely upon the ploughing, to 
prevent these operations from being inter- 
fered with by unseasonable weather. As the 
crops of turnips, mangold-wurtzel, or car- 
rots arrive at maturity and are either re- 
moved to the store-heap or consumed by 
sheen where they grow, successive sowings 
of wneat can be made as the ploughing is 
Hccomplished, and as the weather permits. 
It is to be noted, however, that it is only on 
dry soils, aud which are also clean and in a 
high state of fertility, that wheat sowing can 
be continued with advantage during the 
months of December and January. If the 
whole of these conditions do not exist, it is 
wiser to retrain until February or lifrurch. The 
ioufing o/sprina^tsheat is only expedient on dry 
and iertile soils with a free exposure. Unless 
whole conditions are favourable, there 
Is much risk of spring- sown wheat being top 
late to get properly ripened or well harvested. 
The qttarUUy seed employed, depends upon 
the method pursued, whether thick or &in 
seeding be adopted. The best crops are per- 
haps seoured by using two bu^eis per acre 
tor the sowlKig, made early in -OctoDer, and 
by increasing this quantity at the rate of 
half a peck a week, uptil three bushels are 


reached, which may be held as the maxi- 
mum. These are the quantities to be used 
in broad- cast sowing; w'ben drilling or dib- 
bling is resorted to, two-iittbs less seed w^ 
suffice. The mt^od of sowing^ that is to say, 
broad-cast, in opposition to drilling, is next 
to be considered. Generally speaking, larger 
crops are seoured by broad-oast sowmg than 
by drilling. The latter mode is, however, to 
be preferred wherever the land is affected by 
annual weeds, which cannot be got rid of by 
hoeing. When clover and grass-seeds are 
sown with the grain crop, it is believed that 
the grain grows better from being sown in 
rows, owing to their freer exposure to light 
aud air. It is believed also that in highly 
manured soils of a loose texture, grain de- 
posited somewhat deeply in rows is less 
liable to lodge than when sown broad-cast 
and shallower. The rolling of wheat is always 
a process beneficial to the crop, especiaUy 
where the plants have been loosened by se- 
vere frosts, or are suffering from the attacks 
of wire- worms. Com should be reaped be - 
fore it is what is called dead ripe. When the 
grains cease to yield a milky fluid on being 
pressed under the thumb-nail, and when the 
cars and a lew inches of the stem have be- 
come yellow, the sooner it is reaped the 
better. Several distinct modes qf reaj^g are 
in use. The practice oi‘ mowing has in- 
creased of late years, and would be more ra- 
pidly extended but for the greater difficulty 
of finding good mowers than good reapers. 
The chief recommendation of mowing is, that 
mown sheaves dry most quickly, and suffer 
least from a drenching rain. This arises 
from the stems being less handled, and so 
forming an open sheaf, through which the 
wind penetrates freely. Before the com is 
tied up in sheaves^ it is of great consequence to 
see that it is dry ; also that the sheaves are 
not too tightly bound, and that every sheaf 
is kept constantly on foot. Rapid drying is 
to be aimed at, and for this purpose, the 
sheaves should be small individually, and set 
but four or six of them together. It requires 
no little discrimination tokuow when sheaves 
are dry enough to keep in a stack. On 
thrusting the hand into a sheaf sufficiently 
dried, there is a lightness and kindliness to 
the touch not easily mistaken when once un- 
derstood. Whenever this is ascertain^, the 
crop should be carried with the utmost de- 
spatch. Carrying is next accomplished by 
using one-horse carts, aud by building the 
sheaves into round stacks of ten or twelve 
loads each. Corn is in a much fitter state to 
keep in small stacks than in large ones, and 
sooner gets into condition for market; the 
crop is more accessible for threshing in ten- 
load quantities than in huge ricks, and the 
crop of different fields ana kinds of grain 
more easily kept separate. It is always de- 
sirable to have the stacks built upon frames 
or stools elevated eighteen or twenty inches 
from the ground. Besides the security from 
vermin thus attained, there is a free admis- 
sion of air to every part, particularly when 
aided by a triangle of rough timber in the 
centre, which speedily ensures thorough 
dryness in the whole stack. As the stacke 
are built they should be thatched without 
822 
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•dtiay. For this purpose ample stores of 
«hatoht and straw ropes shoula be provided 
beforehand. With proper machinery pro- 
pelled by steam or water, the threshing and 
dressing of corn is a simple and inexpensive 
process. In preparing a parcel for marked it 
is a good plan to measure a few sacks very 
earetully, ascertain tlie averajf^e weight of 
them, and then dll every remaining sack to 
that weight exactly. 

CORN BOX —A receptacle for corn, oil- 
cake, and other substances, so that when 
etandhig in tlie open air it may be protected 
from the wcatlier, and sheep may feed IVom 
it with impunity, 'i he construction is sim- 
ple, and self-explanatory. 

CORN CHEST. — • The most convenient 
form of corn chest is one about live feet long 
and four and a half feet high. A part of the 
front folds down with hinges, to give easier 
access to the corn as it gets low in the chest. 
Part of the lid is made fast to receive the 
spout for conveying the corn into it from 
the granary, and to render its moveable part i 
lighter. To ascertain the quantity oi’corn at 
anytime in thechest, the best way ia to mark 1 
lines on the in.aide of tlie che.st indicative of 
every quarter of corn which it coiitaina. A 
certain quantity of corn being originally put 
in, and a certain quantity allowed each day, 
a check may thus bo kept upon the current 
consumption, 'fhe key of the coni-cliest 
.should he confided to the custody of the 
farm steward, or to the person who gives 
out the corn where no larni steward is kept. 

CORN S A L A I).— A species of lettuce 
grown for winter and spring salads. It will 
Thrive in any soil that is not particularly 
heavy ; but the best is a sandy, moderately 
fertile loam, in an open situation. Sown In 
the months of February, March, and April, 
and once a month during the summer if in 
request. Lastly, during August and early 
in September, so that they may be ready at 
the commencement of spring, or during the 
winter, if mild. Three sowings are, in gene- 
ral, quite sufficient for a family, viz., one at 
the end of February, a second early in Au- 
gust, and a third early in September, Sow 
in drills, six inches apart, i'he only culti- 
vation ro<iuired is frj*quent luveing, tlie 
plants being thinned to four inches asunder. 
In summer, the whole plant may be cut, as 
they soon advance to seed at this season ; 
but in spring and winter the outer leaves 
on ly should be gathered. To obtain seed, some 
of the spring-raised plants must be left un- 
gathered from. They flower in June, and 
perfect their seed during the tviro following 
months. 

CORNS.— Homy indurations of the skin, 
wi th a central core, very sen siti ve at the base. 
The common cause of corns is continued 


pressure over the proj^tion of the bones, 
] com boots or shoes. They are of two kind^ 
liard and soft. The first grow on the ex- 
posed portion of the joints ; the last, between 
the toes. Prevention This consists in keep- 
ing the feet clean, by frequently washing 
them In warm water, and in the use of easy 
boots and shoes. Without the latter precau- 
tion corns will generally return, even aftef 
^ey appear to have been pet^tly removed, 
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IWahnwiL-^After soaking the feet in warm 
water lor a few minutes, pare the corns as 
close as possible with a sharp knife, taking 
care not to make them bleed. Afterwards 
touch them over with a little lunar caustic ; 
repeat the application every three or four 
days for a fortniglit, accompanied by the ttse 
of soft loose shoes, and a cure will oe gene- 
rally efiVeted. Soft corns may be removed 
by applying Ivy leaf, previously soaked iu 
strong vinegar, changing the piece every 
morning; or by placing a dressing of soap 
cerate, spread on a bit of lint or old rag, 
between the toe.s. 

CORSET.— An artiolo of female dress, for 
supporting and compressing the chest and 
waist. When corsets are tightly laced or 
fastened they give rise to many serious dis- 
advan tages. The proper development of the 
chest is prevented by the unnatural compres- 
sion, and the functions of the lungs, the 
liver, and the heart 8?e interrupted iVom the 
same cause. Other organa are also more or 
leas interfered with, and the. whole system 
thus becomes deranged. A new kind of cor- 
set has been recently introduced, and would 
seem to possess p^uliar udvantuges. Its 



framework is constructed of pliable acl 
elastic materials, and is so contrived that it 
yields with every movement of the body, 
and yet aifords the required amount of sup- 
port. Instead of lacing behind, as in the or- 
dinary mode of stays, it fastens in the front 
with a species of stud and eyelet holes, and 
these are so situated as to allow of being 
loosened or tightened as required. 

COSMETICS.— External applications em- 
ployed for the purixiae of preserving or re- 
storing personal beauty. — See Carminb; 
Fearp WHITE; Rouge; Violet Fow- 
J>ER, &c. 

COTILLON.— A dance which is p^'actised 
with various distinctions, but all similar in 
general effect. The March CottiUm Is as fol- 
lows First couple promenade to the right, 
around the other three (who remain in their 
places) till they arrive at the pliMse whence 
they started, but facing a contrary direction 
from first position ; the third couple then 
promenade round the other three, and take 
their position directly behind the first, faclim 
the same way ; second couple promenade 
round, and take tliefr places next to the 
third ; fourth couple promenade round the 
whole, and take th^r position behind tbf 
seconA lady iu the set taking the arm 
U 2 
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of her partner. i/arcA.— All mareh forward 
till they arrlTe at the end of the room ; the 
lidieB turn to the right and the gentlemen 
to the left, as liist as they reach the place 
where the first couple turned—the ladies 
tharoh down on one side and the gentlemen 
on the other, till they arrive at the opposite 
end of the room— here the ladies meet their 
partners, and taking arms, again turn up 
the room to their places, where they stop or 
march again as the leader of the dance may 
direct, when there are a number of cotil- 
lons on the floor at once, after the prome- 
nade, and previous to the march, they may 
form a line, or number of lines, reaching the 
whole length of the room, without deranging 
the figure. When the march is ended, the 
two columns of ladies and gentlemen face 
each other— gentlemen standing directly 
opposite their partners. The figure generally 
terminates with the following dance: The 
couple at the top of the column balance to 
each other, turn partners twice round, take 
hands and promenade down between the 
colttmns till having arrived at the foot, the 
lady takes up her position on the ladies* 
side, and her partner opposite; after they 
have begun the promenade down, the second 
couple balance, and so on with the third and 
fburth until all have gone through ; as fast 
as they leave the top, the column move up 
so that each couple starts from the same 
place. In the promenade down the centre 
the couples may use a promenade, march, 
dance, or walk. The dance being finished, 
both columns move forward and hack— for- 
ward again— then all turn partners to places, 
in which movement, every one should be 
eareihl to take the same hand or side which 
th^ occupied previously to the promenade. 

CfOT, FOR Children.— A kmd of cradle 
rais^ from the ground, and made to swing 



backwards attd forwards with an easy and 
gs&tlemotion. Although these places of re- I 

pose are no doubt very gratifying to infante, 

•Rd productive of slumber, they nave never- 1 


theless been objected to on account of Uieir 
so accustoming children to the motion, that 
they cannot be induced to sleep without it. 

COTTAGE.— A dwelling ordinarily occu- 
lted by the humbler classes of society. 
Their space is, in general, more contracted 
than the houses of the higher classes, the 
rooms being smaller and lower, and the pas- 
sages, staircase, Ac., being brought to tha 
narrowest limits. Althou^ the elegancies 
of life are not to be met with in a cottage, it 
is not precluded from administering to the 
social wants of the inmates generally; so 
much so that in England cottage life is ha- 
bitually associated with comfort and domes- 
tio enjoyment Cottages may be built in 
every variety of style and capacity, accord- 
ing to the requirements of the family. The 
accompanying engraving represents one ot 
these buildings, capable of accommodating 



a man and his wll'e. It contains a kitoheu 
I ivith two closets, a bed-room with a recess 
for a cupboard ; a porch ; a back room, in. 
which there might be a boiler and an oven, 
for baking, and also for heating water; a 
place for fuel, and other conveniences. The 
walls may he built of stone or brick; and 
the roof covered with slates or flat tiles pro- 
jecting a few inches over the walls, so as to 
deliver the water which falls upon it into the 
gutter. The chimnpy tops are round, termi- 
nating with small capitals. The pediment 
over the entrance has a pinnacle formed ot 
oak ; a veranda between the tops of the win- 
dows and the eaves of thereof might be pro- 



duced with pleasing effbet The cost ot 
building a cottage such as this need not ex- 
ceed ^120 or £160. The next engraving re- 
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presents a eoUagefor a married couple and one 
or two diUdren, It consists of three rooms in 
two stories ; and contains on the ground- 
floor an entrance porch or lobby ; a wash- 
house, with a place for an oven ; a kitchen 
or Jiving room; a large closet under the 
staircase; panttw, fuel- house, pig- sty, ko. 
IThe walls, as high as the bed-room floor, 
may be built of stone or brick, and above 
that of brick nogging. These walls should 
be plastered within and without. The chim- 
neys may be built of brick and covered 
with cement, or be formed of cement only. 
The windows may have wooden mullions 
and wooden casements, if economy is parti- 
cularly desired. The cost of erecting this 
cottage might be limited to £150 or £170. 
A cottage for a married couple with a family 
of children might be thus arranged :--The 
basement is a porch, staircase, and pas- 
sage, kitchen, closet under the stairs, back 
idtchen, sittingroom, woodhouse, &c. The 
chamber floor contains a bedroom, two clo- 
sets, a second bedroom, staircase and land- 
ing. The extra amount of material here 
required may be compensated for by cheap- 
ness. The walls may be built of brick 
fitud-work, plastered outside ; and the roof 
thatched with reeds or straw. The windows 
to have mullions of timber painted in imita- 
tion of stone. The chimney stacks to be 
formed of cement, and in short the most 
inexpensive materials to be employed at 
every point. The cost for erecting a cottage 
of this description need not exceed £180 or 
£ 200 . 

COTTAGE PUDDINGS.— Chop a pound 
of suet flnelv, add to it a pound of currants, 
well washed and dried, the same quantity of 
crumb of bread grated, quarter of a nutmeg, 
a wineglassful of ratafia, and two teaspoon- 
fhls of orange-flower water. Mix the whole 
well togetlier, and with ten eggs well beaten 
form a stifi* paste ; then rub tlie hands well 
with flour, roll the paste into small balls, 
and fry to a good colour, keeping them 
briskly moved about in the frying pan, to 
prevent their burning; when done, serve 
with sugar strewed over them, and sweet 
«auce. 

Suet, lib.; currants, lib.; bread 
crumbs, lib.; nutmeg, i of 1; ratafia, l 
wineglassful; orange- flower water, 2 tea- 
apoonfuls ; eggs, lo. 

COTTAGET SOUP.-Pill an earthen pot 
with six quarts of water, add one pound of 
bacon, with carrots, turnips, cabbages, leeks; 
and onions; season with pepper and salt, 
and boil gently for five or six hours. This 
will make an excellent and economical repast 
for tein^^ersons. 

COTTON.— A vegetable down contained in 
the seed of the cotton plant, which is cultiva- 
ted in America, the East and West Indies, and 
Egypt After going through various cleans- 
ing processes it is woven into various fibres 
used for clothing and flirniture. From its 
comparative cheapness, lightness, and the 
factnfy with which it can be cleaned, cotton 
forms a valuable staple article of dress, and 
is especially advantageons as an article of 
underclothing; being warmer than linen in 
low temperatures, and cooler in higher 
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temperatures ; and when changes of the 
atmosphere take place, the amount of heat 
abstracted from the body is regulated lo- 
oordingly, and a steady equilibrium is thus 
preserved. 

COTTON ARTICLES, to CnsA v.-lhese 
may be cleaned by the ordinary washing 
process, or as follows .—Wash and brush 
gome potatoes until they are thoroughly 
clean, then rasp them through a sieve Into 
a pan containing a small quantity of water, 
let the mixture settle, and pour the water 
off ; with the fecula that remains, and the 
water poured off, rub the articles, stretched 
on a clean board or table, frequently with a 
sponge on both sides, and rinse in clean 
water. 

COUCH.— An article of domestic furni- 
ture which admits of the body reposing at 
full length. They are considered preferable 
to sofas, and esp^ally in small apartments, 
as being less cumbersome and difficult ot 
removal, and occupying a more limited 
space. Couches may be i'ashioned of any 
material, but when covered they should 
match with the other furniture of the room. 
They are made in every gradation of dimen- 
sions, and at prices varying from £1 to £20. 
A very convenient form of couch is that 
shown in the engraving, which is capable of 



being converted into a settee, a couch, a 
bed, and finally folded up, Into a compact 
and portable form. 

A couch for invalids has also been invented 



which is contrived to raise the back to Any 
angle, and to conform to the position of the 
legs, by elevating part Of the iramc, through 
the mi^nm of a winch, acting on lavisrs by 
bands. Swinging couches for use in ships and 
emriages have also been introducMt to 
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Mimteraot the elTects of the unea^ motion, 
m wMe an elftsticity is produced D)r the aid 
iHawiiigiiig frames, and metal spiral springs. 



COUGH.>~A cough is an effort of nature 
to relieve the lungs and air passages from 
any obstruction o? mucus, phlegm, pus, or 
other sources of irritation in the parts. 
Ihere are, consequently, many varieties of 
cough, according to the nature and situation 
of we disease or affection that excites it : as 
^he cough in consumption, that from bron> 
chitis, the stomach cough of children, whoop- 
ing cough, beside which there is the 
common cou^h of an ordinary cold, which 
this article especially rel’ers to. The or- 
dinary cough is, in the first instance, 
generally hard and dry, becoming, alter a 
day or two, more relaxed, and attended 
with free expectoration, which, after pass- 
ing through some changes of character, as 
regards quantity, colour, and substance, 
usually cures itself. When the febrile symp- 
toms that attend a cold and cough are too 
slight to demand treatment, the best cough- 
mixture that can be taken is one composed 
of equal parts of the syrup of squills, syrup 
of tolu, par^orlc, and ipecacuanha wine, 
of which a dessertspoonml may be given 
every four hours. When the cough is at- 
tended with great difiiculty and tightness, 
a warming plaster’* should be applied to 
the chest, and the following expectorant 
mixture, emploved to promote relaxation of 
the parts TaKc of the 

Milk of ammoniacum . 6 ounces. 

Dover’s powder . . . ^draohm. 

Mix in a mortar, and add 

Oxymel of squills . . l ounce. 

SpMtg of sweet nitre ) . «„««« 

and syrup of tolu. I 
lllx. One tablespoonful to be given three 
times a day, and two on going to bed. 

COUGH EDBCTUABT.-Oil of almonds, 
half an ounce; spermaceti in powder, two 
dracluns; conserve of hops, one ounce; 
howder of ipeoacuanha, ten grains ; orris 
root In powder* one dradim ; syrup of mul- ; 


berries, one ounce ; acid of vitriol (diluted)^ 
thirty drops; mix. A teaspoouful to be 
taken whenever the cough is troublesome. 

COUGH MARMALADE. — Stone six 
ounces of the best Malaga raisins, and beat 
them to a fine paste with the same quantity 
of sugar cand^ ; an ounce of conserve of 
roses, twenty-five drops of oil of vitriol, and 
twenty drops of oil of sulphur. Mix the 
whole well together and take two teaspoon- 
fuls night and morning. For rMdren^ one 
teaspoonful is a sufficient quantity. 

COUGH PILLS. — Mix one drachm ot 
compound powder of ipecacuanha with one 
scruple of gum ammoniacum, and dried 
squill bulb; make it into a mass with 
mucilage, and divide into twenty pills. One 
to be taken three times a day. 

COUGH SYRUP.— -Boil one ounce of lin- 
seed in a quart of water till reduced to a 
pint; add six ounces of moist sugar, two 
ounces of sugar-candy, half an ounce of 
Spanish liquorice, and the juice of a large 
lemon. Simmer slowly together till of a 
syrupy consistence, and when cold put iu 
two tablespoonfuls of the best old rum. 
Take a tablespoonful of this as occasion 
requires. 

COULIS, A Made Gravy. -Put into a 
stew-pan two pounds of veal and a small 
slice of bacon cut in pieces ; add two carrots, 
two on ion s, and two cloves. Place the ate w- 
pan, closely covered, over a slow fire. When 
■ the veal i.s sufficiently stewed, and of a good 
colour, mix with it a quart of broth and a 
piece of butter rolled in fiour. Then let It 
stew for six hours slowly ; strain the liquor 
and reduce it if too thin. • 

COUNTRY DANCE. —First lady and 
bottom gentleman advance to centre, salute, 
and retire ; first gentleman and bottom lady 
the same. Ladies promenade, turning off to 
the right down the room, and back to places, 
while gentlemen do the same turning to the 
left; top couple remain at bottom; repeat 
to the end of dance. 

COUNTY COURTS are courts of record 
having jurisdiction for the recovery of debt# 
not exceeding £50, and may order payment 
by instalments. They have also jurisdictloii 
in suits for replevying a distress ; for the 
recovery of the possession of land or tene- 
ments where tne annual rent does not 
exceed £ 20 ; to settle disputes between 
members of a friendly society, at the option 
pf either party; to summon and examine 
witnesses; and enforce the production of 
documents under the Joint Stock Campanies 
Winding-up Acts ; to arrest an absconding 
debtor; to exercise the same power as the 
Court of Chancery in certain suits relating 
to property of a less value than £500; ana 
they have also jurisdiction in actions of debt 
above £50, or in which the title to land is im 
q^uestion, if the parties choose to submit 
tuereto in writing. A demand exceeding 
£50, and reduced by a set-off below £50, is 
not within their jurisdiction unless the set- 
off be admitted. 

Where a demand is above £50, and tbe 
plaintiff, for the purpose of suing in the 
county court, is willing to abandoa the ' 
excess above that sam*tiemadt state S()m 
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writing upon the perticulars of hia demand 
at the time of his application for a aumuions. 

In oases of debt above £5, either party 
may have a jury of live persons of the same 
standing as jurymen of the Courts of West- 
minster Hall» or may remove the cause into 
a superior court; or if dissatisfied with the 
judgment in the county court may appeal 
to any of the courts of common law at 
Westminster—two of the judges of which 
may decide the point. 

In actions above £20 and under £50, the 
county courts and the courts of Westminster 
Ilali have concurrent jurisdiction ; but it a 
plaintiff sues in a superior court for a debt 
under, or obtains a verdict for a less sum 
than, £20, he does so at the risk of having to 
pay his own costs unless the defendant 
dwells twenty miles from his, the plaintiirs, 
residence, or where the cause of action did 
not arise within the jurisdiction ot the 
court within which the defendant dwells. 
AU the metropolitan county courts are for 
this last-mentioned purpose as one dis- 
trict. 

Where an action of contract is brought in 
a superior court for a sum of less than £5(>, the 
judge may, on the application of the defend- 
ant, order the same to be tried in the county 
court; and where an action commenced in 
the Court of Chancery might have been com- 
menced in a county court it may be trans- 
ferred to the connty court on the application 
of either of the parties to the suit. 

All the county courts, except those in the 
metropolitan district, have sole jurisdiction 
in cases of bankruptcy. 

In an action for malicious prosecution, 
illegal arrest, illegal distress, assault, false 
imprisonment, libel, slander, seduction, or 
other action of tort, the judge may, upon 
an affidavit of the defendant that the 
plaintiff has not the means of paying the 
defendant’s costs, order that the ca.-^e be re- 
mitted to a county court unless the plaintiff 
gives security f.5r costs within acrvtain time. 

In a case of debt or money demand, a 
party complainant must go into court pre- 
pared to prove either an admission by the 
defendant of, or a promise to pay, the 
amount' sought to be recovered, if that is 
not possible, then, in case of the sale of 
goods, it is necessary to prove three tilings: 
first, that the order for them was given by 
the defendant ; secondly, that the price 
charged for them was the agreed price at 
the time of sale, or that it is the fair market 
value of them ; and, thirdly, the delivery of 
them to the defendant or to* his order. 
Where the summons is for work doneby the 
oomplainant, it must he proved that tbe| 
work was done at the request of tho defend* | 

A county court must sit at least once in 
evonr calendar month in each district, and 
by the first day of every month must put up 
in the court-house tho appointments of the 
sittii^B to the extent of the third month 
following. 

If any bailiff or offloer of a county court is 
amaiUtod while executing his duty, the 
offbuder is Liable to a penalty of £5, and the 
battiff may take him into custody ; and any 
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officer misconducting himself, upon com- 
plaint proved will be fined by tno Juc^; 
and if he exact any reward beyond the lees 
allowed, he is for ever incapable of serving 
under the Act. 

An attorney’s fees in actions of covenant 
debt, detinue, and assumpsit, are as follows : 

Under £2 Nil, 

£ 8. d. 

Above £2 and not exceeding £6 .0100 


£5 



” £20 . 

0 15 

0 

£20 



£36 . 

1 10 

0 

£36 

„ 

„ 

£60 . 

2 0 

0 


COURT PLASTER.— Take half an ounce 
of benzoin, and six ounces of rectified spirit, 
dissolve and strain ; then take one ounce ot 
isinglass, and half a pint of hot water ; dis- 
solve and strain separately from the former. 
Mix the two, and set them aside to cool, 
when a jelly will be formed ; warm this and 
brush it ten or twelve times over a piece of 
black silk, stretched smooth. Wlien dry, 
brush it with a solution made from four 
ounces of Chian turpentine and six ounces 
of tincture of benzoin. 

COW, Management of.— A good cow 
is a source of constant profit, provided it be 
properly managed. Cows intended lor the 
dairy should be particularly well housed and 
fed ; for this piirjwse a clean and warm cow- 
house is of the utmost importance, and also 
a sweet pasture. If cows be kept at grass, 
it is a good plan to allow them constant ac- 
cess to a little hay, which prevents scouring, 
especially at an early season ; or, if they bo 
kept within doors and fed on succulent arti- 
ficial grasses, a little hay may be occasionally 
necessary, to prevent the purgative effects of 
green food. Cows kept at pasture will re- 
quire from one to two acres of land each, to 
keep them during the summer ; but if housed, 
the produce of half or three-quarters of an 
acre will be sufficient. The mof/e fmi- 
ing is as follows From the first of May to 
the first of November, cows should be fed 
upon various successions of green food, and 
the more varied the better. When the various 
grasses have been mown for the last time 
and consumed, the fresh leaves of cattle-beet 
and cabbage (the latter in small quantities, 
lest they should flavour the milk) will supply 
them with food until the roots of mauimia- 
wurtzel, &c., are ready for use. Ttiese 
roots are given with most advantage either 
steamed or boiled, or at least scalded with 
hot water, and choi)ped up and mixed with 
chaff, bran, &o., with a sprinkling of salt 
added to promote digestion. The quantity 
of roots given dally to a cow producing milk, 
from November to May, may be stated at 
forty- two pounds of mangold- wurtzel, sixty 
pounds of y wedish turnips, or twenty-eight 

S ounds of potatoes. 'When rootp are given 
) a cow in their raw state, they should bo 
cut into small pieces, to prevent choking, 
Before clover, fucern, and similar looa if 
given to a cow, it should be cut some 
previously, to allow the fixed air to esem; 
and it should also be given in small qnantl* 
ties at a time, for if these precautions are not 
observed the animal is likely to over-i^e 
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Itself, and sometimes even barst. Turnips 
wad carrots form excellent articles of food, 
and cannot be too stronj^y recommended, 
especially for winter sustenance. Of all 
Veg'etable productions, however, the cabbage 
is perhaps the most exuberant, particularly 
the drum- headed species, which will be 
found to afford a supply of milk superior to 
any other vegetable. Any disagreeable fla- 
vour which the cabbage is sometimes liable 
to impart, may be removed by dissolvlpig an 
ounce of saltpetre in a quart of spring water, 
and mixing about a quarter of a pint of it 
with ten or twelve gallons of the milk as it 
comes from the cow. A cow kept in confine- 
ment requires much hand-rubbing, to keep 
her skin in a healthy state, and prevent the 
irritation which is always the consequence 
of high feeding and want of air and exer- 
cise ; she should therefore be regularly cur- 
ried and brushed. The labour thus bestowed 
assists in ciroulating the blood, and to ex- 
t^minate the old hair in favour of the new. i 
2^ Jiours of milking should be regular, and 
generally once in twelve hours, this being 
necessary for the due secretion of milk; 
some cows, however, have such a fiow of 
milk for the first three months after calving, 
especially in the months of May, June, and 
July, as to require to be milked three times 
a day. When a cow has been milked for several 
pearst and begins to grow old, the most advan- 
t^eous treatment is to make her dry. To 
CTCct this, bruise six ounces of white rosin, 
and dissolve it iu a quart of water. The 
cow having been housed, should then be 
bled, and afterwards milked; the above 
mixture should then be administered, and 
the animal finally turned into good grass. 
She is then no longer to be milked ; but to 
be fattened on rich vegetables. Cows intended 
for breeding, should be carefully selected from 
those which give plenty of milk. During 
three months previously to calving, if in the 
spring, they should be tuimed into sweet 
grass ; or if it happen in the winter, they 
ought* to be well led with the best hay. The 
day and night alter they have calved, they 
should be kept in the house, and their drink 
confined to lukewarm water only. They 
may be turned out the next day, if the 
weather be warm, but regularly taken in 
for three or four successive nights ; or if the 
weather be damp and cold, it is better to girt 
their bodies round with sacking, or to keep 
them wholly within. Cows tiius housed, 
should be kept in every night, till the morn- 
ing cold is dissipated, and a draught of warm 
water should be given them previously to 
their going to the field. If the udder of a 
i^iiihg cow becomes hard and painful, it 
ImouJid be fomented with warm water, and 
gently with the hand. Or if the 
teita fire sore, they should be soaked in 
water tudce a day; and either be 
dnsnsed witH aoit ointment, or washed with 
Bpidte and water. When any such com- 
exist, the milk had best be given to 
To prevent oows from sucking 
thilr own milk, as some of them are apt to 
do^ rub the teats frequently with strong 
ru^d cheese, which will prove an effectuu 
rofoedy.— See CAwf and Cattle. 


COWHAGE.— The stiff hairs on the pods 
of the doliehos pmriens. Its chief employ- 
ment is to exj^ the round worm peculiar 
to children. For this purpose the pods are 
dipped in simple syrup or molasses, and the 
whole scraped off with a knife until a con- 
fection is formed. A teaspoonful or two of 
this taken for three or fbur mornings suc- 
cessively will generally produce the desired 
effect; 

CO WHEEL BOILED.— Scrape and clean 
it well, and boil it gently ior five or six 
hours with two quarts of water and a Quai*t 
of milk; together with four or five large 
onions and a sprinkling of salt. Serve with 
the onions and liquor. 

COWHEEL FRIED. -Cut them into 
small bits ; dip them into the beaten yolk 
of an egg ; roll them in bread crumbs, sea- 
soned with p^per, salt, and minced parsley ; 
fry them in butter. Cut into thin slices a 
good dish of onions, fry them in butter and 
serve them hot, with the fried heel laid upon 
them. 

COWHEEL POTTED. - Boil them in 
fresh water till the bones can be easily re- 
moved ; cut them into small pieces, and add 
just a sufficient portion of liquor to moisten 
it ; mix with it a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
with a seasoning of pepper, salt, and mace; 
put it into a mould and turn it out when 
cold. It is usually eaten with vinegar and 
mustard. 

COWHEEL SOUP.-Boil two oowheels; 
cut off the meat into moderately small pieces, 
and set them by separately in a plate ; put 
the trimmings and bones into a stew-pan 
with three quarts of water, together with , 
an unboiled cowheel cut into quarters ; add 
to this, two onions and two turnips pared 
and sliced, the red part of two large carrots, 
two shalots cut in half, a hunch of lemon- 
thyme, and two bunches of parsley; set 
this by the side of a slow steady fire, keep 
it closely covered, and let it simmer gently 
for six or seven hours ; during which, take 
care to remove the lat and scum, that will 
rise from time to time to the surface. When 
done, strain the liquor through a sieve, and 
put two ounces of butter into a clean stew- 
an ; when it is melted, stir into it as much 
our as will make a stiff paste, add to it by 
degrees the soup liquor, give it a boil up, 
strain it through a sieve, and put in the 
thinly pared peel of a lemon, a couple of bay 
leaves, and the meat of the boiled heels. ^ 
Let it simmer for half an hour longer ; add 
the juice of a lemon, a gill of wine, and a 
tcaspoonful of mushroom xetchup, and serve 
in a tureen. 

COW-POX— The slight febrile symptoms 
that follow vaccination, and whicn seldom 
if ever amount to what may be called a 
fever, constitute what is popularly known as 
cow-pox. It is nothing more than the arti- 
ficial disease established in the infant's body 
by vaccination. Ccw-pox usually takes from 
seventeen to twent> days to run its course, 
though at the end of the eighth day the dis* 
ease, so far as the pustule on the arm is 
concerned, is at its maturity, and tlie lymj|^ 
then taken from the pock is in a oonditimi to 
propagate the disease in others. In generaJL 
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Ihe flystem is so little dia|urb^ as not to call 
fbr any medical treatment, and the most that 
is ever required is a little aperient TOwder 
before and after the vaocination ; and when 
the inflammation in the arm is severe, a 
small poultice when the pustule has been 
opene€r>~See Vaccination. 

COWSLIP.— Tliere are several varieties 
. of this flower, varying in colour from almost 
white to a very deep yellow ; some are sin- 
gle and others doable. For the mode of 
cultivation, see Auricula. 

COWSLIP WINE. -To every gaUon of 
water put thfee pounds of loaf sugar ; boll 
the quantity hall* an hour, taking off‘%tlie 
scum as it rises. When cool, put to it a 
crust of toasted bread dipped in thick yeast, 
let the liquor ferment in a tub for tiiirty-six 
hours ; then put Into the cask, for every 
gallon, the peels of two lemons and the rind 
of one, together with the peel and rind of a 
Seville orange, and one gallon of cowslip 
pips. Pour the liquor on these, stir every 
day, carethlly, for a week; then to every 
three gallons put a pint of brandy. Stop 
the cask close, and leave it undisturbed for 
six weeks, at the end of which time the 
wine may be bottled oil*. 

CEAB CURRY.— Kemove the flesh from 
a good-sized crab in as large pieces as pos- 
sible ; put into a stew-pan two onions sliced, 
with an ounce of butter, fry them of a light 
yellow colour, then mix in a tablespoonful 
of mild curry paste; add a pint of good 
broth, and boil over the Are until it becomes 
somewhat thick. I’ut in the crab, stir the 
whole round, and cover the stew-pan 
closely; then sot it in a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes, by which time the curry 
will be of a proper consistence, and the crab 
delicately tender; add the juice of half a 
lemon, and serve rice with it in a separate 
dish. 

CRAB DRESSED.— After the crabs are 
boiled, break the claws, and extract all the 
meat carefully from them, and also from the 
breast; taking the red part along with a 
portion of the inside. K eep the shell whole ; 
mince the meat, season it with grated nut- 
meg, pepper, salt, a little white wine, and 
vine^r; mix in a few bread crumbs and 
about two ounces of butter ; put it into a 
saucepan to heat, stirring all the time; when 
thoroughly heated fill the shells, previously 
washea clean, with or without puff paste 
round the edge. Brown them in an oven, 
and serve. 

CRAB MINCED.— Extraetthe meat from 
the shell, mince small, and place It in a sauce- 
pan with a gill of white wine, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, cayenne pepper, and two table- 
Bpoontuls of vinegar. Stew it for ten mi- 
nutea, melt two ounces of butter with an 
anchovy and the yolks of two eggs ; mix 
the whole well together, and thi^en with 
stale bread crumbs. Garnish with strips of 
thin toast and sprigs of parsley. 

CRAB POTl'KD.— Cutthemeatofacrab, 
parboiied, into small pieces ; put a layer of 
these into a potting can, or any deep tin 
dish; sprinkre salt, pepner, cayenne, and 
pounded mace over ; add a layer of the 
spawn and coral, then a layer of the out 
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meat, and so on, till all is used. Press It 
down, pour melted butter over it, and let it 
stand for half an hour in a slow oven. Ihkie 
it out, leave it to cool, and then remove the 
batter, and turn the meat Into small pots ; 
pour clarified butter over them, and set by 
for use. 

GRAB SAUCE.— Pick the meat from the 
large and small claws, and with a little of 
soltifiside, when not watery, stir into melted 
butter; season with pepper, salt, and 
cayenne ; and add a tablespoonful of ketch- 
up or anchovy. 

CRAB, TO Choose.— W hen stale, a crab 
will be of a dusky red colour ; the joints ol 
the claws limber, and being loose may be 
turned any way with the finger; from under 
the throat also an unpleasant smell wiU 
issue. When fresh they are quite the reverse. 

CRABS, SIBERIAN, SrswED.-Make a 
rich syrup with sugar, the juice and rind ot 
lemons, a little brandy, and cloves. When 
this boils throw in the fruity which should 
be perfectly ripe. Let it simmer for a few 
minutes, then remove from the fire; and 
leave it to cool. Boil again, and continue 
doing so until the crabs become quite soft. 
Serve cool in the syrup. 

CRABS, SIBERIA^, PicKLED.- Gather 
the apples while they are still very hard. 
Remove the eyes, peel them, and put them 
into a brine of salt and water that will float 
an egg. Let them stand for six days, then 
change them into another brine, in which 
they must stand for six days more. Put 
them into a jar with a little mace. BoU 
some double distilled vinegar with sliced 
horseradish, a sliced nutmeg, some allspice, 
and a few cloves, and pour it boiling hot 
upon the apples. When quite cold put a 
cork into the jar. Boil the vinegar again 
every alternate day for ten days, and pour 
it each time boiling hot over’ the apples. 
When cold, cork the Jar, and tie it down with 
bladder. The pickle will not attain perfec- 
tion till it has Jain by for three months. 

CRACKNELS. — Mix with a quart of 
flour half a nutmeg grated, the beaten yolks 
of four eggs, and four teaspoonfhls ox roib 
water, convert these into a stifl' paste with 
cold water ; then roll in one pound of batter, 
and cut the paste into cracknel shapes; 
put them into a kettle of boiling water, and 
boil them till they swim ; thrni take tlmm 
out and put them Into cold water ; when 
hardened lay them out to dry, and bake 
them on tin plates. 

CRADLE.— A well known receptacle frr 
infants during the day-time. They are 
usually made of wicker-work and are soum- 
times provided with rockers. The practice 
of rocKing, however, owing to adverse 
medical opinions, has of late fallen a good 
deal into disuse. For, independently or its 
accustoming children to a had habit, it id 
frequently an expedient resorted to 
nurses to get infants off to sleep when 
ought to be carried about in the opeai^. 
Cradles should not be placed in a oonteafl, 
position nor overladen with clothes. Whlda 
children are placed In them, they should l3te 
laid on their side, and directly they begin to 
cry they should be taken up. 
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CRADLE SPIT. —A ealinarf utensil root at seveml points. From a very small 
used in roaatlng, whicSl has the advan> space a verv large quantity of eranbeitles 
tag:e of enclosing any deUoate matter to be may be gathered, and they prore a remark- 
dbressed, without pierdng the flesh. ably regular crop, without being subject to 

CRAMPS.*— Are an irregular spasmodic atmospheric influences, or the attacks of 

r traction of one or more muscles, in which insects. 

fibres are forcibly drawn into knots and CRANBERRY JELLY.— To one quart ot 
constrictions, rendering the muscle or part cranberries add one pound of sugar and 
aifected incapable of use, while the pain half a pint of water ; simmer them together 
that attends this unnatural state ia acute for half an hour. Strain through a sleye, 
and almost intolerable. Cramps are not and when cool put by in pots, 
confined to any one part, but may occur Cranberries, l quart ; sugar, lib. ; 

oyer the whole body ; though the thighs, water, | pint. 

feet, and abdomen are the situations most CRANRERRY SAUCE.— Pick and wash 
frequently afibotcd. The cause of cramps, one quart of cranberries, put them into a 
is dtber the sudden application of cold to stew-pan with three gills of water; coyer 
the heated body, wet clothes, damp feet, the the pan, and when they have become tender 
consequence of some mineral poison, such stir in three-quarters of a pound of sugar ; 




the nervous system, or n’om wounds. The dish it, and serve. 

treatment of cramp consists in overcoming CRANBERRY TART.— Place the firuit, 
the contractions into which the muscles have picked and washed, into a shallow pie-dish, 
been drawn, by constant friction with the raising it high in the middle by inserting a tea- 
hand or flesh-brush, rubbed iu the direction cup or small gallipot. Put in a sufficioit quan- 
of the muscular fibres ; or in severer cases tity of sugar, cover with a rich short paste, 
by using with the friction brandy, turpen- and bake of a light brown colour, 
tine, or dry mustard, though, when procur- CRANBERRY WATER.— Pour boiling 
able, the most immediate benefit will always water upon bruised cranberries, let them 
be derived from the hot bath. To those stand for a few hours ; strain off the liquor, 
subject to cramps in the leg, an embrocation and sweeten to taste. This forms an agree- 
wou^aed of an ounce of camphorated oil, able and rei'reshing beverage for invalias. 
tialfan ounce of laudanum, and two drachms CRAPE, BLACK, to Restore.— Make 

of sal volatile, well rubbed along the limb, scalding hot, skim-milk and water, with u 
will afibrd immediate relief. The cramps small piece of glue in it. Immerse fkded 
consequent on diarrhcea and cholera, must and rusty black crape in tills for a few 
be treated by a dose of opium, either as a minutes ; then take it out, clap it in the 
Buppositary ; or a draught, with forty or fifty hands, and pull it dry, and it will look equal 

of &e pains For the cramps indued by CRAPE, CHINA, to Wash.— If the fa- 
bathing, the hot bath or hot bricks to the brio be good, this material maybe washed as 
spine are indispensable, while for those that often as required, and no diminution of the 
arise from stamation of blood or other texture or colour will be perceptible. The 
causes daring sleep, extension of the leg method is as follows .’—Make a strong lather 
while the foot rests on the cold hearthstone, of boiling water, sulTer it to cool; when 
and enveloping the limb in a wet towel, will oold, or nearly so, wash the orape quickly * 
feeffenerally found to yield immediate benefit and thoroughly, dip it immediately into oold 
CRANBERRIES, to Preserve.— Gather water, in which a little salt has been thrown ; 
the fruit in clusters before it is quite ripe, rinse, squeeze, and hang it out to dry in the 
Pick awajsr any dead leaves and iqjured her- open air ; pin it by its extreme edge to the 
ries, and keep the clusters in strong salt and line, so that It may not in any part be folded 
water in lars well covered. Look to them together; the more rapidly it dries, the 
oceasimiaUy, and when the pickle begins to blearer it wUl be. 

frrment, cnange it Cranberries thus pre- CRAY FISH.— A shell-fish resembling 
served will retain their flavour and quality the lobster in appearance and flavour, but 
for many months. coarser; the shell is more irregular,- with 

CRANBERRY, CuETUBE OF.— A plant projecting points, and the flesh is harder, 
bearing a small berry, requiring a moist soil For modes of dressing, see Crab and Lod- 
fr»r flivourable cultivation. The most suit- ster. 

able situation for this plant is the margin of CRAYON DRAWINGS, to Fix.— Pre- 
a pond. All that is neoessa^ is, to drive in pare the paper by washing it with a strong 
R few stakes two or three fret within the solution of isinglass ; when quite dfy, the 
margin, and to place some old boards within drawing may be made upon ft, after wiii<di 
thesa so as to prevent the soil of the oran- it should be inverted, and hyeld horizontaUv 
berry bed flrom falling into the water ; then ovw steam. Ihe steammrits the size, whkm 
to lay a heap of small stones or rubbish at absorbs the charcoal or crayon, and thedraw- 
the bottom, and over it peat or bog earth, to ing thus becomes fixed. This process may 
the d^rii of about three inches above and be repeated several times during the progress 
seven rnches below the usual surface of the of' a drawing, the effect bemg ineroued 
water. In such a situation the plants grow each time. 

readily, and if a few be put in, entirely CRAYONS FOR DRAWING.-To a pint 
cover the bed in the course of a year or two, of bouing water put three ounces sper- 
by means of thin long runners, which take maoetl one pound of fine ground long asb 
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vith the colouring matter, a sufficient quan- 
tity roll out the paste, and when half dry, 
nut it into pipes. 

CEEAJC ARTIFrCIAL.--Boil down a 
quart of milk to a pint, then rub a dessert- 
moonful of the finest rice-flour completely 
down in a little milk ; strain, add by d^ees 
a few spoonfuls of the milk to it, and put it 
into a saucepan, with two or three lumps of 
sugar. Continue boiling till the flour is tho- 
roughly done, and has attained the required 
consistence ; the taste will regulate the quan- 
tity of sugar and flour. This cream will 
answer for the table as well as for tea and 
coflbe. A small quantity of yolk of egg may 
be added, when it is partially cool, to impart | 
a colour. Stir it till quite cold, to prevent 
its skimming. 

GBEAM, BURNT.— Boil a pint of cream 
with the peel of a lemon ; sweeten it with 
Xiounded loaf sugar, beat the yolks of six 
eggs, and the whites of four, with one table- 
spoonful of flour, and the same quanttty of 
orange- flower water and of ratafia ; strain 
the cream, and when nearly cold, mix it 
with the eggs and other ingredients ; stir it 
over the fire till it attains the ooiisistence of 
a custard ; turn it into a dish, strew sifted 
loaf sugar over it, and brown it with a sala- 
mander ; serve it cold. 

tfiir Cream, 1 pint ; lemon-peel, l ; sugar, 
Up.; eggs, 6 yolks and 4 whites; flour, l 
tablespoonthl ; orange-flower water, 1 table- 
spooniuL 

CREAM CAKE.— Rub down five ounces 
of fi’esh batter into a pound of fine flour; 
then mix thoroughly with tliem half a pound 
of sifted sugar, a few grains of salt, and two 
ounces of candied orange-peel sliced thin ; 
add half a pint of thick and rather sour 
cream mixed with two eggs well whisked ; 
beat thoroughly with it half a teaspoonthl 
of carbonate of soda, whicb has been per- 
fectly blended with twice the quantity of 
sugar and flour, and reduced to the smooth- 
ness of powder in a mortar. Butter the 
Inside ot the moulds thoroughly, and fill 
thm only two- thirds full. Bake it for 
three-quarters of an hour in a moderate 
oven. Turn it from the mould, and lay it 
on its side upon a sieve reversed, to cool. 

fiffr Butter, 60ZS. ; flour, lib. ; sugar, |lb. ; 
salt, a few grains; candied orange-peel, 
aozs. ; cream, | pint; eggs, 2; carbonate 
of soda, I of 1 teaspoonfUl ; sugar, 1 tea- 
spoonful; flour, 1 teaspoonful. 

^CRBAM CHEESE.-Put five quarts of 
the last of the milk into a pan with a table- 
spoonftLl of rennet When the curd is come, 
strike it down two or three times with the 
cream-skimmer, just to break it Let it 
stand two hours, then spread a cheese-cloth 
on a sieve, put the curd on it, and let the 
whey drain ; break the curd a little with the 
hand, and put It Into a vat with a two-pound 
weight upon it Let it stand for twelve 
“<2«*** Nnd it round with 

a fillet Turn it every day lh>m one board 
to anbtber till dry; cover with nettles or 
clw do^ leaves, and place it between two 
to ripen. If the weather be 
warm, it wiU be rmidy in three weeks. 
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CREAM, CLOUTED.— Season a qoarlMf 
of a pint of new milk with two blades of 
mace, and add to it two tablespoonflils ^ 
rose-water; strain, and add to this tito 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir the mixture 
into a quart of rich cream, and let it scald, 
stirring all the while. 

d^Milk, i pint; mace, 2 blades; rose- 
water. 2 tablespoonfhls ; eggs, 2 yolks; 
cream, 1 quart. 

CREAM JAR.— A vessel of stone-ware 
in which cream is kept until it is churned. 
It is about eighteen inches in height and 
ten inches in diameter, provided with a 
moveable top, having an opeuitig in its 
centre, covered with muslin, to keep out 
impurities and admit air. 

CREAM, Nature and Properties op, 
—An oily substance of a yellowish colour, 
which separates fl'om the milk, and floats 
on the top. The consistence of cream in- 
creases by exposure to air. In three or 
four days it becomes so thick that the vessel 
which contains it may be inverted without 
spilling the contents ; and In eight or ten 
days it becomes a soft solid, and partakes 
of the properties oi' cheesa In order that 
cream may iorm in the most expeditious 
manner, and afford the largest quantity 
possible, the milk is put into shallow vessels, 
m which it does not stand above three or 
four inches deep, and the throwing up of 
the cream proceras with the greatest regu- 
larity whoi the temperature of the dairy is 
from fifty to fifty- five degrees. To prevent 
acidity it is essential that* the milk should 
be kept cool in warm weather; excessive 
cold, however, is unfavourable; and when 
the temperature is so low as forty dorses, 
the cream forms with difficulty. Cream, 
although exceedingly nourishing, is too rich 
in oily matter to be used to any extent as an 
article of food. With persons of delicate 
stomachs especially, it is extremely difficult 
of digestion ; it may, however, be taken in 
small quantities mixed with other articles 
of diet, such as arrowroot, coffee, tea, &«. ; 
all of which are rendered far more palatable 
than by an admixture of milk. 

CREAM PANCAKES.— Mix two eggs, 
wellbeaten, withapint of cream, two ounces 
of sifted sugar, six ounces of flour, a tea- 
I spoonihl mixed of cinnamon, nutmeg, and 
I mace. Fry the pancakes thin with a piece 
; of butter. 

Eggs, 2 ; cream, i pint ; sugar, 2ozb. 
i flour, 6oz8. ; cinnamon, nutmeg, and mace, 

I mixed, 1 teaspoonfli]. 

i CR^M PUDDING.— Mix together two 
tablespoonfhls of flour, and one ounce ot 
sugar; add to them a pint of cream, and 
I eight yolks of eggs ; boil the whole in a 
basin, tied over with a cloth, for three-quar- 
ters of an honr. 

Flonr, 2 tablespoonfhls ; sugar, lox. ; 
creaim 1 pint ; Mgs. 8 yolks. * . ^ 

CREAM RATAFIA.-In a teacupfhl 
thin cream boll two or three laurel or 
peadi leaves ; slier boiling three or flmi* 
minutes, strain, and mix vHth It a patl 
of thick cream, add three whl^ Of onML 
well beaten, and sweeten it with pouma 
loaf sugar. Put the whole into a saaoepan* 
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ftnd stir it cently in one direction over a 
slow dre till ft be thick. Turn it into a dish, 
and when quite cold, serve with sweetmeats 
and comfits strewn over the top. 

Igir Creatq, 1 teaoupfiil and l pint ; laurel 
or peach leaves, 2 or 3; eggs, 3 whites; 
sugar, to sweeten. 

CREAM SAUCE.— Put into a stew-pan 
a dozen white mushrooms, two or tliree 
sprigs of parsley, a bit of butter, and a 
little salt; stir them over a moderate fire, 
and when the butter begins to fry and to 
look olear, dredge in a little fiour, add some 
good consoramA and a sufficient quantity of 
c«ream ; stir altogether, and pass it through 
a hair sieve. 

CKEAM SKIMMER.-A dish made of 
Stone- ware, for taking the cream off the 
milk. It is thin, circular, broad, and shal- 
low, having on the near side a smooth edge 




to pass easily between the cream and the 
milk, and at the upper side an indentation 
for the thumb of the right hand to rest in, 
and a mouth on the right side to pour out 
the cream t>om into any other vessel. At 
the bottom are a number of small holes, to 
allow the milk to pass through, and leave 
the cream pure and thick in the skimmer. 

CREAM^ snow.— M ix a pint of cream 
with three ounces of pounded loaf sugar, 
the whites of two eggs, and a tablespoonful 
of orange- fiower water; whip the mixture, 
and as tue snow or froth rises, taste it with 
a spoon, and place it into a cullender, that 
the liquid may run off. This is chiefiy used 
to pi^t on cakes, pastry, &c. 

Cream, l pint; sugar, 3ozs.; eggs, 
2 ^ites; orange-flower water, l taoTe- 
spoonfiil. 

CREAM TOAST.— Cut French rolls into 
slices of about a quarter of an inch thick, 
lav them in a dish, and pour a mixture 
of equal parts of milk and cream over them ; 
strew t^em with sifted sugar and pounded 
einnamcn ; • turn them often till ttiey are 
soaked through, and remove them with a 
slice or skimmer. Have three or four eggs 
re^y beaten, put the slices into this, and 
then fry H^em in clarified butter till they are 
of a goo^ brown colour. Drain the butter 
thoroughly ih>m them, strew sugar on them, 
and servA 

CREAMS TO PnisSEltYE.— Boil the cream 
for two or Ihree minutes, add half its weight : 
of powdered loaf sugar ; stir the whole well i 
together, and put by m bottles closely corked, i 
It will thus oqntinue good for many weeks, j 


CREAM TRII»'LE.-Put into is shallow 
dish half a pint of white wine, the peel of a 
lemon rubbed in sugar and scraped, a pint 
and a half of cream, and a quarter of a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar ; whisk the 
whole together in a dish, and take off the 
froth as it rises. Have ready a glass dish, 
in which are six sponge biscuits, twelve 
ratafias, and six macaroons steeped in wine. 
Pour a boiled custard over the biscuits, then 
cover the whole with the whisked cream. 

igg" White wine, | pint; lemon-peel, 1.; 
cream, if pint ; sugar, ilb. ; sponge biscuits, 
6; ratafias, l2; macaroons, 6; custard, suffi* 
dent. 

CREAM, WHIPPED. — Sweeten with 
powdered loaf sugar a quart of cream, and 
add to it a lump of sugar which has been 
rubbed upon the peels of two lemons, or 
flavour it with orange* flower water, or any 
other agreeable essence. Whisk the cream 
thorou^nly in a large pan, and as the froth 
rises, take it off, lay it upon a sieve placed 
over another pan, and return the cream 
which drains from the froth, till all is 
whisked ; then heap it upon a dish, or put 
it into glasses. Garnish with thinly pared 
citron, cut in to any fanciful shape, and serve. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.— A compound ot 
potash with tartaric acid. In its impure 
state, in which it forms a gray or brown 
concretion, it is known by the name of argol 
or winestone, and is formed inside of tlie 
casks in which new wine is kept. The 
coloured, impure, crude tartar is purified 
and dissolved, and the solution gradually 
evaporated ; in this process crusts form on. 
the surface of the solution, which are suc- 
cessively skimmed off ; hence the name ot 
“cream of tartar.” 

CREAM OF TARTAR WATER— Put a 
tablcspoouful of the powder into a quart 
Jug, with some thinly pared lemon-peel, and 
an ounce of gum arabic ; pour boiling water 
upon it; let it stand for some hours, and 
sweeten to taste. Draughts of this beverage, 
taken two or three times a day, are found 
very beneficial in cases of drojpsy. 

CREAMS, Various. — See Almoko; 
Apricot, Barberry, Caledonian, Cho- 
colate, Cocoa, Coffee, Currant, Dam- 
son, Ginger, Italian, Lemon, Orange, 
Pineapple, Raspberry, Rice, Stbaw- 
BERRT, Tea. 

CREDIT.— The term used to express the 
trust or confidence placed by one individual 
in another, when he assigns him money, or 
other property, in loan, or without stipulating 
for its immedfiate payment. The party who 
lends it is said to give credit, and the party 
who borrows to obtain credit. The most 
usual way of obtaining credit is by purchas- 
ing commodities on the condition that they 
shall be paid for at some fhture time. When 
the prodnoe is purchased it is usual for the 
buyers to give their “acceptance” to the 
sellers for the amount, payable at the period 
when the credit is to expire. This bill or 
aooeptance Is paid away by the reodver, or 
converted into cash by being disoonoted ; by 
this means both parties have transacted a 
certain amount or business upon trust with 
the samefiufiUW as if it had been thronglt 
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the medium of caeh. Credit is one of the 
nebessities of commerce, for if all trade were 
transacted for ready money only, the com- 
mercial operations of the country would be 
eondned to tlie narrowest limits. On the 
other hand the facility with which credit 
may be obtained leads to many evils, im- 
provident and reckless persons frequently 
avail themselves of the privilege only to 
abuse it, and to enter into pecuniary obliga- 
tions without the slightest intention of 
meeting tiiem. In the ordinary course of 
commercial transactions, it is always possi- 
ble for a person taking credit to make 
provision for payment at a stipulated time 
And in order to effect this the more certainly 
he should regulate his payments in such a 
manner that they do not fall too heavily at 
one and the same time. Thus, for instance, 
if there be a bill falling due on tlie 4th of 
January for a large amount, no other bill 
should be made due upon that day, but a few 
days* interval allowed before the following 
payment falls due, to allow for any con- 
tingency, and to give breathing time, as it 
were, between one payment and the other. 
On the whole, credit is a material assistance 
to persons in business, especially young 
beginners ; and a person who is in good 
crMlt is regarded in as favourable a light as 
though he actually possessed so much cash. 
But when fr^m irregular payments or an 
uncertain mode of conducting business, i'ur- 
ther credit is denied to a trader, from any 
one quarter, the circumstance soon becomes 
generally known, and causes other creditors 
to withhold the same privilege, thereby 
fettering the operations of the trader and 
compelling him at last to relinquish his 
business altogether. Credit in connection 
with personal and household expenses will be 
found to he treated of under the head of Ca sn. 

CKEOSOTK.— A peculiar liquid, manufac- 
tured from wood tar. It is a colourless and 
transparent fluid, heavier than water, of an 
unpleasant odour, and a very pungent and 
caustic taste. It is employed as a medicine 
in several diseases of the organs of digestion 
and respiration, and in many other com- 
plaints, out with no very satisfactory results. 
Externally, it is applied in various chronic 
diseases of the skin, sores of different kinds, 
scalds, burns, and wounds. Dissolved in 
rectifi^ spirit, it forms a useful and popular 
remedy tor toothache ensuing from decay. 
It is also an antiseptic. A tew drops in a 
saucer, or on a piece of spongy paper, if 
placed in a larder, will effectually drive away 
Hisects, and preserve the meat several days 
longer than it would otherwise keep, A 
small quantity added to brine or vinegar is 
commonly employed to impart a smoky 
flavour to meat and fish. 

CEESS, CULTUBE OF.— This plant which 
is known both as American and French 
Cress, is a small plant growing in almost 
every part of Great Britain. It is aromatic 
and pungent, but rather bitter, and is usually 
cultivated for winter and eariy spring saiau. 
A sn^U quantity of cress eaten with oil be- 
fore dinner, is »ud to be an excelicHut diges- 
tiye,— Bee Axeeican Ceess and Wateb 
Cmrns. 
m 


CRESS VINEGAR.— Dry and pound half 
an ounce of the seed of cress, pour upon it a 
quart of the best vinegar, and let it steep tbr 
ten days, shaking it up every day. It will 
be found suitable for salads and cold meats. 

CREST.— In heraldry, the highest part of 
the ornaments of a coat of arms. Crests 
were formerly considered great marks of 
honour, because they were only worn by 
heroes of known valour, or by such as wereaef- 
vanced to some superior military conriinand, 
in order that they might be the better dis- 
tinguished in an engagement. The crest 
lormerly was placed 
upon the helmet with- 
in the wreath, not 
itpon the wreath, as 
described in modern 
times ; or might be 
issuant from a ducal or 
other coronet, or placed 
on a chapeau ; and. al- 
though governed by 
the same laws as pa- 
ternal arms with rc- 
spwt to hereditary 
masculine descent, ft 
does not necessarily have any allusion to. or 
derivation from the bearings upon the shield. 
The crest represented without the armorial 
shield is usually placed on a wreath, or from a 
coronet, as the case may be, without the 
helmet or lambrequin. In social practice; 
certain crests are significant of lineage, and 
are Inseparably annexed to individual fami- 
lies, but, generally speaking, although they 
are hereditary, a greater latitude is allowed 
respecting them than any of the essential 
parts of armoury. They are looked upon 
somewhat in the nature of devices, and 
accordingly are varied by the caprice of in- 
dividuals ; so that the sons of the same, 
famllj often wear different crests. — Bee 
Arms, Coat of; Heealdry; Motto, Ac. 

CIUBBAGE — Agame with cards which 
is not only amusing, but also reckoned useiul 
to young people, in advancing the science of 
calculation. It is played with the whole 
pack of cards, generally by two persons, and 
sometimes by four, llie number of cards 
forming a band for this game varies, but is 
usually either five or six. 

Method op Pi*a vino The progress of 
the game is marked by a board having sixty- 
one holes, he who can first succeed in count- 
ing these being the victor. The cards are 
cut for deal, tlie lowest dealing. Five cards 
are dealt to each player, out of which two 
are to be thrown by each player, to form the 
**crib,** which always belongs to the dealer; 
next, the adversary is to cut the remainder 
of the pack, and the dealer to turn up and 
lay upon the crib the uppermost card, ibr 
which, if a knave, he Is to mark two points. 
The eldest hand then plays a card, which the 
other should endeavour to pair, or find onA 
the pips of which reckoned with the first will 
make ; then the non-dealer must pHj 
another card and try to make a pair or 
teen, presided tlie cards already played hi^e 
not exoe^ed that number; and if do he 
should thee endeavour to make ^ 

the nearest imssible number under 
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When the murW* whose tum it may be to 
play* cannot i^oduoe a card that win make 
thirty-one, or come under that number, he is 
then to say “go** to his antagonist, who, 
thereupon will be entitled to score one, or 
to play any card or cards he may have in his 
hand that will make thirty-one or under; il' 
he can make thirty-one he scores two points, 
but it' any number under, only one point 
Such cards as remain after this are not to be 
played, but each party, having during the 
play scored his points gained, they must 
proceed to count their hands, the non- dealer 
first, and the dealer aiterwards, who also 
reckons the crib, and both parties include 
the tumed-up card. The points are counted 
as follows 

For every fifteen .... 2 points. 
Pair, or two of a sort . . 2 „ 

Pair-royal or three of a sort 6 „ 

Double pair-royal or four 

of a sort 12 „ 

Knave of the turned-up 
suit 1 „ 

Flush the same number of points as there 
UNr. cards. 


Rule 1 . The opposing parties cut the 
cards, to determine who ^all be the dealer ; 
the lowest card secures it. The ace is the 
lowest. 2. In dealing, the dealer may dis- 
cover his own cards, but not those of his 
odversary—who may mark two, and call a 
tVesh deaL 3 . Should too many cards be 
dealt to either, the non-dealer may score 
two, and demand another deal, if the error 
be detected previously to taking up the 
cards. If he do not wish a new deal, the 
extra cards must be drawn away. YVlien 
any player has more than the proper number 
of cards iu hand, the opponent may score 
four, and call a new deaJ. 4. If any player 
meddle with the pack after dealing, at the 
period of cutting it for the turn-up card, 
then his opponent may soore two points. 6. 
If any player take more than he is entitled 
tC, the other party should not only put him 
Ymk as many points as are overscored, but 
likewise take the same extra number for his 
OMm game. 6. If any player neglect to 
count what he is entitled to, the adversary 
may take the points so omitted. 7. The non- 
dealer iu five-card crlbbage, scores three 
points as an equivalent. 8. Flushes and 
wpiences reckon according to the number of 
nurds forming them. 


Maxkns for laying out ihs erid-cordc.'— In 
laying out cards for the crib, it is requisite 
that every player should consider not only 
hhi own game^ but also that of his adversary, 
aod he should therefore throw out such 
eaids as will leave him a good hand, and 
efhbarrass his opponent when any player 
itossesses a pair-royal, such as three twos, 
thim, ^ it is generally advisable to 
lay out the other cards for crib, unless it 
b^dngs to the adversary. A player should 
generally lay out close cards for his own 
crib, with thh hope of making a sequence, u. 
cards that follow eatfii other oonseontively, as 
ms, two, Anir, five, Ac. He may also 

throw out two of a suit, in expectation of 


a flush ; or any that of themselves amount 
to fifteen, or such as combined with others 
will make that number, except when the 
antagonist be nearly home, when it is expe- 
dient to keep such cards as will prevent 
him from gaining at play. A method di- 
rectly opposed to this, should be pursued in 
respect to the adversary’s orib, which each 
player should endeavour to baulk, by laying 
out those cards that are likely to prove to 
advantage, unless such a stage of the game 
has arrived, when it is of more consequence 
to keep in hand cards likely to tell in play, 
or when the non-dealer would be either out 
by his hand, or his reason for Judging the 
crib of little moment. A king is the beet card , 
to havlk a crib\, as none can form a sequence 
beyond it. Low cards are generally the 
most likely to at play ; the flushes and 
sequences, particularly if the tatter be fiushes^ 
as well, are generally eligible hands, as 
thereby the j^ayer will often be enabled 
either to assist his own crib or to baulk his 
opponents. 

^*erme used in Crihhage»—-Crib : The cards- 
thrown out by each player, wliioh belong to 
the dealer. Pairs: X'wo similar cards, as 
two aces, or two kings. Pairs-ropal: Three 
similar cards, as three tens, or three knaves. 
Double pairs-royal: Four similar cards, as 
four fives or four sixes. Fifteens are reck- 
oned in a variety of ways and from any 
number of cards ; thus nine and six, ; four, 
three, and eight ; one, five, seven, and two, 
or any other combination by which fifteen 
can possibly be made. Two for his heels: Is 
when the knave of any suit is turned up by 
the dealer, who thereupon scores two points. 
One for his nob : Is when a hand possesses a 
a knave of the same suit as the turned-up 
card, and for which one point is scored by 
the person who holds it. 

CBIBBING MUZZLE. — Many horses, 
from a deranged state of the stomach or 
other causes, contract a bad habit of biting 
and chafing at the crib. This species of dis- 
ease not only destroys the horse's teeth but 
interferes with his system generally, and 
renders his disposition restless and tretfhl. 
Many methods are adopted for restraining 
this injurious propensity, but the most 
efficient is the cribbing muzzle. It consists 
of a kind of rack, with two iron spurs 
Joined at each extremity, and curved to 
receive the muzzle. The spurs are about 
three-fourths of an inch broad, the space 
between them is wide enough to receive the 
lips, and let them seize the com and hay, 
but so narrow that it will not admit l^e 
teeth. The horse can eat well enough ; he 
can reach his food with his lips, but cannot 
waste it with his fore- teeth. This mtuszle 
is better than a strap, which disposes the 
horse to swelling of the head, and shortens 
the animal’s wind. 


CRIB FOR CATTLE.--A receptacle for 
fodder, of the form represented in tae en- 
graving. Cattle cribs are mounted on posts, 
which turn round on a pin, so that whin the 
cattle have well trodden the Utter on the two 
tsite Bides, In standing to eat f 
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uul maniire the ground in on opposite direc- 
tion; 80 that by ihis eimple oqutrivanoe not 



only are the oattle fed bnt the earth enriched 
and renovated at the same time. 

CBIB FOB CHILDBEN.— A kind of 
bedstead almost universally used in the 
present day for children. Cribs are usually 
supported on feet of such length that the 
height of the crib may be the same as the 
mother's bed, close to which it is placed in 
the night ; one side being made to slide out 



in a groove in the uprights. The sides are 
frequently filled in with cane-work, or small 
balustractes; but care should be taken to 
have the crib also lined inside, to prevent 
the child’s fingers from being hurt by fixing 
them in the crevices. They are put on cas- 
tors, to render them easily moveable from 
place to place, and may be made to take to 
pieces, so as to pack up easily for travelling. 

CBICKET.—A well-known out-of-door 
amusement, of great antiquity, and esseu- 
tiaUy Anglo-Saxon in its origin. The ob- 
iect of the game is to gain the greatest num- 
ber of runs, and this is done by the strikers. 
Each side havixig been once in, and once 
out, the first innmgs are calculated ; but in 
most matches other innings are played. 
The scorers keep the account of runs to each 
striker, separately for each inning. The 
side that succeeds in obtaining the greatest 
number of runs wins the game. The players 
ocMisist of the “ in ” par^ and the “ out ” 
party. When the preliminaries have been 
settled the in party sends the batsmen to the 
wluii^ and theout party takes the field with 
the bowler to give the balls. When, from 
tim ball being caught, or from the wicket 
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being struck down, or from any other eauseL 
according to the rules of the g^e. batsmeit 
are in sueoesslon thrown out, those of the 
opposite side take their places in exactly 
the same manner. When each side has haa 
two inningfl, the runs are counted, and the 
party having the greatest number is declared 
the victor. 

Cricket is played in two distinct forms ; 
one is called single wicket and the other 
double wicket. Single wicltet is played by 
any number of persons, but generally five 
are on each party or side. Ihree straight 
rods or stumps, twenty- seven inches high, 
are stuck in a row in the ground; on the 
top of the stumps are laid two nieces ot 
wood called the dail, and so placed tnat they 
will readily fall off, if the stumps be hit by 
the ball. This apparatus is called the 
toiciet. At the distance of four feet four 
inches in front of the wicket is a mark on 
the ground called the popping crease. In a 
straight line with the wicket is a mark on 
the ground called the howling crease. A 

{ )er 8 on is selected from the party as a bow- 
er, and must now begin to play. The 
“striker,” with his bat, is the protector of 
the wicket ; the opposing party stand in 4 ;he 
field to stop or catch the call, and the bow- 
ler, who is one of them, takes his place by 
the side of a small baton or stump, set up 
for that purpose twenty- two yards from the 
wicket, and thence delivers the ball, with the 
Intention of beating the wicket down. IT 
the ball is struck by the bat, ond down into 
the field beyond the reach of those who 
stand out to stop it, the striker runs to the 
stump at the bowler’s station, which he 
strikes with his bat so as to throw off tlie 
bail, and then returns to his wicket. It is 
in these particulars that single wicket forms 
a distinct mode of playing. Dmtble wicket is 
the more general and (mpular form of play- 
ing this game, as it admits of a larger num- 
ber of persons partaking of the sport, and 
excites a more lively and interesting contest. 
At this game the number of players should 
be twenty- two, eleven on each side. The 
two parties toss up for first innings, and 
two players of the winning party go in, ono 
at each wicket. The out party disperse in 
various directions about the field, to catch 
or stop the ball when struck by the batsman. 
One of tlfe bowlers commences bowling 
either four or six balls (as may jpreviously 
have been determined), his object being to 
bowl down the wicket; if he succeeds in 
this, the batsman retires from thegame^ and 
another of his party takes his place. Jf, 
however, the batsman strikes the ball, ho 
and his partner commence running to each 
others’ wicket and back again, until the 
opposite party gets possession of the ball, 
and one run is scored towards the game 
every time they diango wickets. The field 
is in charge of the party to whom the bow- 
lers belong, and their duties are to catch the 
ball when either struck or missed by the 
batsman, and to recover it when struokf as 
quickly as possible, and throw it in. If the 
ball be missed by the batsman, he 
at his wicket and the ball is retui^ to the 
bowler, Ifthebalibestmck^aadtosiiiOh a 
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dliianee tItIMke Iwtsnuui tltiii|||te'00uld 
nm to tile p^rUngr cra^set with 

liit bat. ava lriitiirn^ j^^ 
before the bfdl^ean toM 
so/and thia|i|^M"iik and ooimts one 

towai^de the:|w^* eaeh run that is 

ihide one is boUnted. 

following are the chief lam of the 
the bowler In delivering the ball 
ri^b his band above his shoulder, the umpire 
must call no ball,** and this is not reckoned 
accordingly. If he toss the ball over the 
head of the striker, or so wide that It cannot 
be played at, the umpire shall allow one run 
to the |n-party, and it shall be put down to 
Jhe score of wide balls. When the umpire 
JBTies ** wide bail,” one run only is reckoned, 
and the ball is considered dead. If the bow- 
ler deliver a “ no ball,” the striker may play 
at it. and get as many runs as he can, and 
shall not be put out except by running 
out ; if no run bo obtained by any other 
means, then one run must be scored; 
in the event of a change of bowlers, two 
balls only can be allowed for practice. 
If a bowler bowl one ball, he shall be com- 
pell^ to bowl four. The batsman is out if 
the bail be bowled off; or if a stump be 
bowled out of the ground ; or if, when Strik- 
ing, or at any time when the ball is in play, 
both his feet be over the popping crease, and 
his wicket put down, except his bat be 
grounded within it ; or If, when striking, he 
hit down his wicket; or il‘, under pretence 
of running, or otherwise, either of the 
strikers prevents a ball being caught, the 
striker of such ball is out ; or if any part of 
the striker’s dress knock down the wicket; 
or tf he touch or take up the ball while in 
play, unless at the request of the opposite 
party ; or If, with any part of his person, he 
stop a hall which, in the opinion of the um- 
piie at the bowling wicket, would have gone 
straight to the striker’s wicket and hit it 
If the players have crossed each other, he 
that runs for the wicket which is put down 
is out. When s ball is caught, no run is 
reckoned. When a ” lust ball ” is called, the 
striker is allowed six runs ; but if he can 
run more than that number beiore **lost 
ball ** is called, he may count all that have 
been run. Alter the ball is in the wicket- 
keeper’s or bowler’s hand, it shall be reck- 
oned dead ; if, when the bowler be about to 
deliver the ball, the striker at his wicket 
goes outside the popping crease, the bowler 
may put him out If the striker be hurt, he 
may retire from his wicket, and return at 
anytime during that inning; or some other 
peraon may stand out for him, but not go in. 
Ko substitute is permitted to bowl. Keep 
wioket, stand at or cover the point or stop 
b^lnd in any case. If a deldsman stop a 
with his hat it shall be reckoned dead, 
and the opposite party may add live to their 
soore. When the ball has been hit the 
striker may guard his wioket with his bat 
or any part of his body except his hand. 
The wioKet>^keeper must not take the ball 
for the purpose of stumping out until it has 
passed the wioket ; If any part of his person 
De oTer or biffore the wi<^et should the ball 
alt It, the striker shall not be out The 


umpires must stand at six yards from the 
wickets ; all disputes are settled by thmn, 
each at his own wioket. The umpires shall 

g ltch fair wickets, and the parties toss for 
mings. They must allow two minutes for 
the striker to come in, and fifteen minutes 
between each Inning. When the umpire 
calls “play,” the party refusing to respond 
loses the match. If one of the bowler’s feet 
be not entirely behind the bowling-crease, 
within the return-crease when he delivcsrs 
the ball, the umpire must call “no balL** 
If, in running, either of the strikers fail to 
ground his bat over the popping- cr^se, 
tne umpire shall deduct two runs lor errerj 
such I’ailure. When four balls have been 
delivered, the umpire must call “ over,” but 
not until it is in the wicket-keeper or bow- 
ler’s hand ; it shall then be considered dead. 
The umpire must call “no bail” instantly 
upon delivery ; “ wide ball ** as soon as it 
passes the striker. In playing the game of 
cricket, each person engaged has his especial 
duty to perform. The baUman should stnnd 
as close to the block-hole as possible, fmd as 



near the popping-crease as he can, so as to 
be on his ground. When the word “play” 
is called, he should take up a firm position 
on his right foot, with his left should^ for- 



ward, and the left elbow well up. I^fik 
endeavour to hit any ball that comdi lii 
his range, noticing particularly how toA 
pitches, so that he may guess how 
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likely to rise, end judge whether it is worth 
white to hit tt hurd, and so get a run, or to 
block it. When blocking, never allow the 
tip of the bat to come before the handle, as 
in that case the ball will rise in the air, 
and probably cause the 
bowler to catch it One 
of the most effective 
defences of the wicket 
is called the draw, 
which is adopte4 when 
a ball pitched some feet 
short in length comes 
within the line of the 
leg stump. In this the 
bat is drawn up with 
its point to the ground 
in a perpendicular line, 
and the ton of the ball 
caught a little above 
its centre. In striking 
generally, keep the bat 
as neaidy perpendi - 
cular as possible, by 
doing which more of the wicket is covered 
than when bearing either to the right or the 
left. In forward play, it is not sate to play 



the bat above four feet from the pitch of the 
ball Concurrently with observing these 
precautions, the general aim of the batsman 
is to strike the ball in such a manner as to 
send it to a distance in the field. 

The houiltr should have a quick eye, a 
strong arm, and a dexterous hand. The ball 
should be delivered with a run, with one foot 
in; and should be held with the seam 
across, so that the ends of the fingers touch 
it. The object of the bowler being to get 
out the striker by sending tlie ball through 
the wicket, he should from time to time 
cbmige his style of bowling, now swift and 
noir slow, according as his Judgment dic> 
totes* It is best to bowl slowly at first, 
tkeit twisting, then straight, then quick, 
quick and twisting, then quick and 
atrai^t, and so on. In slow bowling, the 
btfil be pitched about three yar& and 
a half firons the wioket; in quick bowling, 
abimt fife yards. The wkJtet-keeper is placed 
abm^a Nrd and a half behind the wicket, 
an^hitonds with his left tbot forwaril, and 
wtjp. bis eyes and hands ever ready for 
aetiin. It is the wicket-keeper^ olftoe to 



see thatiiyke fieldsmen are a# their pro^^ 
posts, jimppip to direct their motions, so^M 
toguaittil^pUlbtoamuUar play of each 
batsman. Should ||f batsman Leave bis 
wioket unguarded, in ruimingv%is tlie espe- 
cial duty of the wicket- ke^^ having tiie 
ball returned to catch it, anct^knock down 
kis wicket S/ior(-*tip stands within three 
yards of the wicket-keeper on the right We. 
His duty is to secure the ballwhen ft paiieB 
on one side of the wicket-keeper, and to take 
his place when he runs after the ball. 
sitp stands about twelve yards from Uie 
wicket, and a little behind It, and covers 
both slip and point He must be extremely 
apt at catching the ball ; litNr, if it passes 
him, there may be a run for it, and mai^ 
runs gained. Lnng-fieM on, and lovg-jkld off. 
These stand opposite to each other on dn- 
ferent sides of the field, and sometimes vary 
their places. They must be able to throw 
the ball up quiCKly and straight to the 
wicket - keeper. Mid-wieket should stand 
about ten yards from the bowler's wicket 
off-side, but a little in advance. This is the 
most important post in the field, and ought 
to be Well kept; he takes the bowler's place 
If necessary. Cover-point should stand be- 
tween point and mid-wicket off-side, a little 
removed backwards, so as to cover point. 
i'einHs placed about seven yards from the 
striker, m a line a little in advance on the 
off-side, lie should be very nimble and 
active; able to catch well, and not backward 
in jumping a few feet into the air to catch 
the ball. Long-stop stands twelve yards 
behind the wicket, to throw up the ball 
when it has passed the wicket-keeper. He 
should be active and able to tlirow the ball 
a long distance. Leg stauds a little beyond 
the wicket, and about fifteen yards from it. 
It is his duty to back up balls from the off- 
side, troiu whatever direction they may be 
thrown. 

Attention to the following hints in con- 
nection with the principal operations of the 

S me will be louua adv antageous : - Hitting^ — 
striking the bail, the hands should be 
pretty close together, and yet tree from each 
other; the ball should be struck about six: 
inches from the end of the bat. and sent 
backward over the field, if possible beyond 
mid- wicket, long- field off’, or long- field on. 
Practise well the method of hitting upright, 
and keep the handle of the bat well inclined 
towards the bowler. Wlien balls come five 
or six inches wide, cross your left leg over 
without moving your right, and you may 
hit all such balls. Never step on to strike ft 
you can possibly avoid it. Toe best balls to 
meet are those that come fast witliin the 
popping-crease ; these should be struck 
prompuy and with vigour, and sent in the 
ri|^t direction. JSow/iny.— The bowler should 
endeavonr to discover the weak stump of 
the batsman, and play against it. He should 
give fair balls ; a contrary practice being 
considered ungentlemaniy play, .flttnntay*— 
When the ball has been struck in » W a 
direction as to appear probable to the stotk|lr 
t^t a run can be made, he should be rtody 
to run Immediately— his partner wati^lim 
his eye and intention at the same Instanu 
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and with the «ame pnrpofld. Bofth tihonld 
theh start «ir with the bats 1 e^ bhtaide of 
the opMsite partner# towards the 

wieksi it is Toter intention td sare from the 
returned bail, and ground your bat by a long 
reach as sooh as you can. Bun rapidly the 
drst time, and try to getaseoond, but In this 
beeKtremeiy cautions, and do not act pre- 
Qill^at^, for it is better to sacrifice a run 
tiHm endanger the wicket. Do not be in too 
great a hurry to run as soon as you take 
your inning, but play a little first, and wait 
till a favourable opportunity occurs. Catching 
or stoppina.Step well to the ball in catching, 
ai\d receive it easily, by yielding to rather 
than opposing it. Stop the ball, by meeting 
it mu ; if it be coming swiftly put down the 
hands quickly ; if with a bound, wait, step 
in; or draw back, as may be necessary. 
Throw up the ball to that wicket fh>m which 
the striker is furthest, at about the height of 
the bail, so that the wicket-keeper may 
catch it easily. It is a great loss of time to 
run with the ball in the hand. The dreu to 
be worn when playing cricket is a matter of 
some importance, both as regards personal 
comfort and appropriateness for the sport. 
A light cap with a peak which shades the 
eyes, without intercepting the sight, is the 
best for the head. A Guernsey jacket may 
be worn when playing, and a flannel one 
provided to slip over that when the game is 
finished, to prevent taking cold. A pair of j 
woollen trousers, made moderately tight but i 
free for running, and kept up by a oelt at 
the waist. The feet should be encased in 
worsted socks, and the shoes have hard j 
soles, with a few spikes let in, to prevent 
the feet firom slipping. Books :^Laiywhii€*a 
OuidCt 1«. 6(f. ; Wykhamiats* Proaicoi Bints^ 
1«. Gd. ; Tpaa^a ffandhook^' ]«. ; Deniaon'a Com- 
paniont 2a. 6c/. ; Byren'a Guide, 1«. Gd. | 

CBICKETS.— For destroying these well- 
known and noisy visitants of the household, j 
there are several methods. If dishes or j 
saucers with the grounds of tea or beer in 
then are dispersed about the floor where j 
they usually appear, large numbers will be 
found dead the following morning. Scotch 
snuff dusted upon the holes and cracks 
whence they come out, will also have the 
effect of driving them away. 

CBIMPING FISH. —This process is per- 
formed as ibllows When the fish is alive 
or newly caught, and before the muscles are 
stiffenea by the rigid contraotJons of death, 
out as many transverse sections across the 
body ao are desirable, and throw it into cold 
add hard water. The contraction commences 
in about five minutes, but if the fish is large 
U will take half an hour to complete. If the 
mih is newly eaught and very lively, it 
should be stunned ny a b|ow on the head. 
Gashes across the cheek are frequently made 
in crimping, which improves the appear- 
aucs of the fish when served up, and lacUi- 
tates the canning. The object of crimping 
is to retard the stiffening of the muscles, 
9m then, by the immersion, to excite it to 
Ibe greatest possible degree; by which 
means the fish becomes firmer, and keeps 
longer. 


CBIMFING MACHINE.— An implement 
employed in the laundry in the getting up 
of delicate and fragile textures, which re- 
quire plaiting or dating. This simple ope- 
ration consists of placing the articles between 



the grooved rollers seen in the illustration, 
when by turning the handle, the desired 
effect is produced with great rapidity and 
regularity. 

CRINGLES.— Rub a quarter of a pound 
of butter in one pound of flour, ana two 
ounces of sugar ; set sponge with half tho 
flour, two spoonfhls of yeast, and a quarter 
of a pint of milk ; when risen, add the other 
to it, with two 6(^8 and a second quarter of 
a pint of milk, to bring it to a light dough ; 
roll it out the thickness of your finger, make 
in the shape of the figure 8, let it rise on the 
tins before baking; when baked, moisten 
them over with milk and sugar mixed. 

igg* Butter, ilb. ; flour, lib. ; sugar, 2oz8. ; 
yeast, 2 tabiespoonfuls ; milk, | pint; 
eggs, 2. 

CRINOLINE.— A species of stiff petti- 
coat recently adopted by females, for the 
purpose of ampliwing the skirts of their 
dress. The practice of wearing crinoline 
has been greatly ridiculed in many quar- 
ters, as being inconvenient and extravagant, 
and failing to add a single grace to the per- 
son. It is certain that this style of costume 
does not become all figures; Qhort stout 
females, especially, appe^ing very ungrace- 
ful in it. Several diseases are also laid to 
its charge, such as rheumatism, paralysis, 
cramp, &c., induced by the warmth being 
kept away from the lower part of the person, 
and the cold draughts of air admitted. 
Several accidents have also originated with 
its use, and many ladies while passing the fire, 
have set their dresses alight and been dread- 
fully burned. With r^ard to the latter, 
however, the discovery has just been made 
that the mixing of a little alum with the 
starch or other material used for stiffening 
the crinoline, will prevent its ignition. 

CROCHET-WORIC-Books: 
(h-^het Explained, 1«. 6d. ; Lambert' a 
Sampler, 4«. ; Ronotldaon'a Crochet Work'^ 28. ; 
Beu> Crochet D'Oyley Book, Is.; Designs for Cro- 
chet Work, 5s.; New and Elegant Crochet bp a 
Lady, 2a. 6d. ; Siego'a Crochet Book, U. ; WetrfeeCe 
Inaiructiona, Is. €d.; Ladies* Book ChsAa:, 
2s. €d.; Cooper*a Crochet, I#.; DrmekardteiW8 
Ch'oeAet Book, is. 
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CBOCUS. — A dwarf hardy bulb, with 
grrassy leaves and showy flowers. The 
crocus is popularly known as a spring 
flower, peeping up almost firom amongst 
the snow. The spring crocuses come into 
bloom some time in F^ruary, and continue 
more or less in bloom until the beginning of 
April ; this succession of bloom being ob> 
tamed by earlier and later planting, and 
placing them in different positions and 
aspects. No flowers are more easily oul> 
tivated ; they grow in any ordinary nrden 
soil, and multiply abundantly by off-sets. 
T^e bulbs should be planted m October or 



November, about two inches below the sur- 
face, in rows or patches. They are suitable 
as edgings for flower- borders, or they may 
form beds by themselves ; in either case, the 
bulbs should not be Inserted singly, but are 
far more effective ii' put in groups of six, 
twelve, or even more, the groups being pro- 
IKirtionally distant. There is another spe- 
cies of crocus, the “autumn- bloomers/* 
comprising some very beautiful kinds. They 
bloom at the eud of October and tbrougfi 
November, and are equally usethl as orna- 
ments with the spring crocuses, in con- 
sequence of their blooming when other 
flowers are closed. They should be planted 
in June and July, and in other respects 
require a similar treatment to the ordinary 
crocus. 

CKOTON OIL. — The expressed oil of 
the seeds of the croton a plant grow- 

ing flrom fifteen to twenty I'eet high, and 
mmm>n to most parts of India and the 
h^st. The oil is oi a yellow amber colour, 
a dnll, rank, and beuvy smell, and an 
acrid burning taste, whion clings to the 
tonn^and gullet for many hours after. In 
small doses, croton oil is a powerM drastic 
purgative ; and in largw ones, an irritant 
poteon, producing severe vomiting and in- 
nammatlon of the coats of the stomach and 
bowels, ^^hen applied to the skin, beside 
action which it produces by 
It excites Irritation, pustules, 
ana ero bUsters. The IW dose of croton 
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Oil is f^m one to two drops, and it is 
sidered a Idghly valuable drug in ^1 ouioi 
requiring an immediate action on the bowels* 
Its antidotes are, emollient drinks, opium, 
ammonia, and the hot bath. 

CROUP, or inflammation of ibe Umpg 
membrane of the trachea or nrmapipe, is, 
both from the rapidity with which the dis- 
ease runs its course, its situation, and It-om 
the singular characteristic developed in its 
career, one of the most iktal ot all the 
malaiUes to which childhood is subject. 
Croup, though occasionally attacking adults, 
may in general be considered as a disease 
almost peculiar to early youth, and more 
especially to children between the ages of 
three and ten years, though not unflrequently 
it attacks infsnts at the breast Those most 
suUeot to croup are children of a fat, dull, 
and sluggish temperament ; and those most 
exempt »om the disease, the thin, spare, 
and vivacious. 

Swnptoms. — Croup generally oommenceo 
with a hoarse wheezing noise in the throat, 
at first heard during sleep, and followed 
soon by restlessness and a short dry cough, 
with tightness about the throat, indicated 
by the child’s involuntarily placing its hands 
there. As the difficulty of breathing in- 
creases, the &ce becomes flushed and 
anxious, and the veins of the throat stand: 
out,i knotted and large ; the voice grows 
shrill, and has a peculiar metallic sound, 
and liltimately asBumes that eroding noise 
that has given the name to this disease. 
The cough, at first dry, is alter a time at- 
tended with a tough ropy expectoration that 
hangs to the fauces, and causes great incon- 
venience and pain to expel ; with these 
symptoms there is great heat, thirst, and 
considerable fever ; the disease almost 
always proving fatal — when unrelieved — 
within three days. The peculiarity of croup 
over every other disease, is the formation in 
the windpipe of a “ false membrane ” ot 
coagulable lymph, which gradually closing 
up, prevents all passage of air, and the 
cnila dies firom sufl'oeation ; the fklee 
membrane hauf^g in the trachea like the 
finger of a glove. 


lUatment.— The symptoms being so urgent 
and the disease so rapid, the treatment 
most consequently be immediate and ener- 
getic; this consists in the first place of the 
hot bath, which is to be repeated several 
times during the rest of the tr^tment, fol- 
lowed, in the first instance, by an emetic ot 
equal parts of antimonial and ipecacuanha 
wines, and a hot poultice of a mixture of 
flour and mustard applied for about five 
minutes to the throat. One of the following 
powders is next to be given every hour ; the 
mustard removed and a blister placed on the 
spot; and three or four leeches, according to 
the age of the child, applied along the wind- 
pipe and below the buster. Take of 

Lump sugar , 1 scruple— powder. 
Calomel . . 12 grains. 

Tartar emetic 4 grains. 

Mi^t; thoroughly, and divine into twelve Upw* 
ders, one to be placed on the child s 
as directed. Every five or six h(^e Em 
boweli are to be acted onby adoaeofflMWi*^ 
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tea BweetenedU and when the blister rises, it 
i« to be kept open by a dressing of savine, or 
issue Ointniemi Where the symptoms are 
severe, it may be necessary to repeat the 
emetic every nour. for two or even three 
times, before resorting to the powders, and 
cwen to repeat the bleeding, which is occa- 
sionally done by opening the Jugular vein. 
In extreme cases, and when medical aid is 
powerless to arrest the disease, the only 
means that offers a chance of saving the 
diiild's life, is by opening the windpipe and 
inserting a tube, through which the patient 
can breathe, till nature has an opportunity 
to excite absorption, and the medidnes time 
to work a beneficial action on the system. 

CROWDED A8SEMBLIES.-The foun- 
dation of many painful and fatal maladies, 
date their orijpn from attendance at some 
orowdol assembly. This is particularly the 
oaiie with balls, which are attended by ladies 
thinly clad, and who, after overheating 
themselves by dancing, recklessly expose 
themselves to draughts, or go out into the 
open air without any other covering than 
that worn in the assembly. The shock 
which the system receives under these cir- 
cumstances, is frMuently productive of those 
violent colds which are in every case difficult 
<ef remedy, and which in some instances 
lay the foundation of consumption and 
otner incurable complaints. These evil con- 
sequences may be avoided by a little care 
and attention. When persons become heated 
in crowded assemblies, they should never go 
near open windows and doors to cool them- 
selves, hut gently promenade up and down 
the room, until the blood has been restored 
to its equable temperature. And on no ac- 
count sliouid ladies, barely clad as they are, 
walk even from the door of the assembly to 
their carriage, without enveloping their 
shoulders in a warm shawl or mantle, cover- 
ing their heads, and holding a pocket-hand- 
kerchief to their mouths. These simple pre- 
cautions will, under ordinary circumstances, 
prevent the ill effects alluded to. 

CROWDS, TO Prevent Accidents in. 
—The greatest danger to be feared in a 
crowd, Is from the excessive pressure on the 
chest, which stops the action of the lungs 
and viscera, and produces what is known as 
suffocation. To avoid this danger, therefore, 
persons should keep their arms straight 
down, and present the sides of their bodies 
towards that quarter whence the pressure 
comes from, and by this means the (ffiest 
will be effectively protected. It is especially 
necessary for persons to preserve their pre- 
aence of mind, and also their tempers ; and 
instead of struggling with the crowd and 
vainly attempting to ward off the pressure, 
it is much better to go with the throng, and 
tihus as it were to be carried involuntarily 
onwards. All persons who have a weakness 
of the chest, or who are timid in any way, 
ehodld never mingle with a crowd under 
any circumstances. 

CRUCIBLE.— A conical* shaped vessel 
made of clay^ employed to hold substances 
while they are suomitted to a strong heat. 
Biere are two ways of making crucibles ; 
one method is by tbrcibly shaping the ingre- 


dients in a doable mould, as seen In the 
en^ving : a a, is the external steel mould. 
h 0 . clay or composition for forming the 
crncible ; e, internal steel mould ; dd, wooden 
stand ; «, oordor chain to withdraw the inter- 
nal mould or plug. Another crucible is made 



by pouring the of the consistence of 

cream, into porous moulds made of a species 
of stucco. As soon as the crucibles, formed 
by either of these methods, have become per- 
fectly dry, they are ready for baking in a 
potter’s kiln. For the manufacture of crn- 
cibles, a clay should be chosen which is free, 
or nearly so, from lime. 

CRUET STAND. -A receptacle for tho 
usual condiments of the dinner table, wliich 
is a more convenient form of placing them on 
the table, and prevents the crnets from being 
upset and broken. They are made in every 
variety, from the simplest to the most costly. 
When they are plated or made of silver, they 
may be cleaned with a little damp whiting, 
a brush, and a leather. 

CRUMB CAKES.— Keep abowl orpitcher 
with some milk in it, and from time to time 
throw in the crumbs of bread which break 
off when it is sliced, and also the dry pieces 
left on the table. When a sufficient quantity 
have been collected, break the mixture into 
a mass, add an egg, a little salt and soda, 
and a few tablespoonfuls of flour ; form into 
cakes, and bake till brown. 

CRUMB CLOTH.— A covering put over 
carpets to preserve them and to prevent any 
dirty or greasy particles from penetrating 
and soiling the fabric. Although a crnml 
cloth does partially fulfil the purposes for 
which it is adopted, its employment is some- 
what anomalous, as it is senseless to buy a 
handsome carpet first, and then cover it 
over afterwards so that it should not be seen ; 
it also imparts a sensation of coldness and 
discomfort, bordering on inhospitality, which 
few visitors like to encounter. 

CRUMB PUDDING.— Save all the onunhs 
left upon the table during the week, and add 
to these any waste pieces of bread. Pat 
them into a basin with two ounces of treacle 
mixed up with them. Soak them In enough 
water to make them swell. Then tie th^ 
in a cloth and boil for half an hour. 
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CRUMBS FRIED.— Put Into a frying- 
pan or saucepan a piece oi butter; oil and 
skim it, pour it f^om the sediment, return it 
to the pan, throw in two or three table- 
spoonfuls of grated bread, keep stirring them 
constantly till of a clear yellow, ana drain 
them before the fire. 

CRUMPETS TO Make.— To a pound 
and a half of Hour, add three pints or milk, 
two tablespoonfuls of yeast, and two eggs ; 
mix the milk lukewarm with it, beat it into 
a batter, and let it stand till it rises in blad- 
ders on the top, then bake them on a polished 
iron with tin rims. 

CRUMPETS, TO Toast.— W arm both 
sides first, then toast them to a light brown 
colour on each side ; lay them in a plate, and 
spread butter over them lightly on each 
side. When they are served, too many 
should not lie on each other, as it causes the 
undermost ones to eat like dough, and ren- 
ders them more difficult of digestion. 

CRUST FOR Pies, Tarts, &c.— The paste 
with which plea, tarts, &c., are made or 
covered, l. {Fine.) From flour, lib,; sugar, 
ilb. ; melted butter, ilb. ; eggs, 3 ; milk 
sufficient. 2. ( Raised crusts for meat pies., tie.) 
Flour, lib. ; sugar, ilb. , lard, 6oz8. ; eggs, 2. 
3. (jS/iort.) Flour, lib. ; butter, 2oz8. ; sugar, 
20ZS. ; eggs, 2, made into a stiff paste. If 
there is not a very cool larder where crust 
can be made, particularly in summer, the 
cellar, or some place of equal temperature, 
should be chosen ; for while coolness is 
absolutely necessary, extreme cold is equally 
hurtful. Therefore, when the weather is hot, 
let every ingredient of which the crust is to 
be made be carried the night before into the 
place assigned for the operation. A feather 
brush ought to be used in making every 
description of crust, as it is impossible to 
spread flour over paste, either with the sifter 
or with the hand, as delicately as it ought to 
be done. When the flour is sifted, dust it 
slightly and nicely off with the brush ; and 
if still too mucli, pass a wet feather over it, 
as nothing destroys the look or deadens the 
crust more than an unequal and heavy flour- 
ing. The state of the oven should be par- 
ticularly attended to. Almost every oven 
has a temperature of its own. This should 
be ascertained, and bakings regulated accord- 
ingly, as too low or too high a temperature 
is almost sure to spoil even the best made 
crust.— See Macaroni Paste, Potato 
Paste, Puff Paste, Rice Paste, Suet 
Paste, Venison Pasty, Paste, &c. 

CRUSTS, to Grill. — For cAeeM.— Poll 
tough pieces from a new loaf, and brown 
them in the oven or before the fire. For 
mup.— Put the cut crusts upon a small wire 
gridiron over hot cinders, to crisp. When 
done, wet the inside with top-fat, and 
sprinkle a little salt over them. They may 
be served separately or added to the soup. 

CRTPTO^RAPIIY.-A Greek word sig- 
niQrlng secret vnrUing. Cryptographs are used 
by persons wishing to correspond with each 
other in a language that none but themselves 
cun unders^d. For this purpose a form 
Is devised by the aid of thealphabet 
•IM of fignres, and arranged according to 
the preconcerted method of the parties con- 
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oerned. One of these methods may he eaetly 
illustrated, thus Supposing the EngUsb 
alphabet, omitting the letter}', to consist of 
twenty-five letters ; let them be arranged in 
a square thus 


12 3 4 5 


a f 1 q V I 

b g m r w 2 
c h n s X 3 

d i o t y 4 

e k p u z 5 

Place figures over and at the right hand ; 
represent every letter by two figures, by the 
intersection of a vertical with a horizontal 
row; and thus we find that 11 represents 
a; 34, o; 52, to; 14, d; and SO on. Another 
method consists in writing a sentence in 
good English, but with an intention that 
only a few of the words shall convey the de- 
sired message, thus I shall feel obliged' 
to yon, as reading alone engages my atten- 
tion at present, it you will send me any one 
of the ten numbers of the Dictionary of Daily 
Wants.** The recipient, by the aid of some 
sort of key or clue previously agreed upon, 
selects the words, ** 1 shall be ... . 
alone .... at ... . ten,’* as 
conveying the meaning, rejecting the rest. 
This 18 considered an excellent method, be- 
cause, if the sentence constructed be really 
a sensible remark in good English, there 
may be no suspicion that any secret is in- 
volved. Another, of somewhat similar 
character, consists in writing a letter or 
paragraph, conveying the secret informa- 
tion, in a narrow column of several linesv 
and then increasing the column to double 
the width by adding to each line additional 
words which, though destroying the original 
sense, shall Impart a new one, The following 
has been given as the postcript to a letter 
written on this principle 

“Pray throw off those vain fears ; 
expose notyourself to scorn, when there is no 
imminent danger.” 

Taking the left-hand part of this only, there 
is the warning,—** Pray expose not yourself 
to imminent danger.” An infinite number 
of ciphers, in which figures, letters, and 
words are employed and transposed, may be 
devised. But it should be known that how- 
ever ingenious the plan may be, a practised 
cryptographer can solve these mysteries by 
certain rules which he has laid down for bis 
guidance ; or, in other words, it is impoiisible 
for human ingenuity to Invent a secret 
which shall not be discovered by another, 
who possesses the same kind of talent in ar- 
greater degree. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. -This truly na- 
tional exhibition is erected at Sydenham, ia> 
the county of Surrey. It may be approached 
either by the road or by the rail, the fb^rmer 
occupying about an hour and a half from^ 
liondun, the latter from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. The building is divided Into 
the lower story, the level of the fieor of 
the main building, and the gallertes. In' 
the lower story are to be met spuelpiena* 
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of machinery In connection with the arts, 
cnanufimturee, africolture, Ac. Aeoendina 
« flight of steps m>m these* the visitor fin« 
*htmself In the main huilding. Here are to 
be seen numberless objects of interest and 
oilrjiosity* sculptures trees* flowers, and 
birds. In the centre is the great transept* 
where the interest of the building is chiefly 
concentrated; on one side of this is the 
large organ, and on the other the orchestra. 
Some thousands of seats are provided at 
this point, so that the visitor may admire at 
leisure the beauty of the building, and at 
the same time enjoy the music. On either 
side of the nave are situated the various 
courts. Amongst these are the Egyptian 
Court, containing the remains of Egyptian 
architecture, and many interesting selections 
associated with sacred history. The Greek 
Court, containing many beautifhl specimens 
of Grecian art, and constituting in Itself a 
flchool where the fundamental principles of 
architecture and every line of grace and 
heauty may be studied. The Homan Court, 
presenting a view at once instructive and 
interesting, of the domestic conveniences, 
costume, arms, &c., of the Itoman people. 
The Alhambra Court succeeds to this ; it is 
cupposed to represent the interior of a 
Moorish palace, and is one of the most 
gorgeous and enchanting specimens of In- 
terior decoration which it is possible for the 
imagination to conceive. On every side 
exquisiteiy wrought and enriched surfaces 
meet the eye; the wails and ceiling arc 
covered fVom end to end with rich arabesque 
work, the floor is adorned with mosaic 
pavements, and in the centre marble foun- 
tains are playing* surrounded by the most 
beautifhl flowers. The Assyrian Court next 
claims^ attention, and is chiefly interesting 
as a collection of architectural and decora- 
tive specimens which have been recently 
dug out of the earth, where they have lain 
buried for many centuries. The visitor next 
proceeds to the Byzantine Court, in which 
are to be seen specimens of architecture 
extending from the fourth to the fifteenth 
century. The German Mediaeval Court is 
•devoted to examples of GKithicart and archi- 
tecture in Germany during the Middle Ages. 
The English Mediaeval Court, and the French 
land Italian Mediaeval Courts have a similar 
oMect in view. The Benaissance Court 
aums many charming specimens of archi- 
tecture and ornamentation, and represents 
the revival of the antique in Italy at the 
oinaddneuoement of the fifteenth centnry. 
The . Elisabethan Court presents us with 
examples of architectural beauties of the 
em indicated, and includes many monu- 
ments and eflftgies of an historical interest. 
The Italian Court affords an insight into 
the ardiiteotural specimens of a compara- 
’tiv^y recent period. The Pompeian Court 
represents the interior of a villa in detail, 
giving a repres^tation of the various apart- 
ments then in Vogue. Eaoh^of the courts 
'enumerated are arranged with an amount 
of care and aecdraCy* and at the same time 
•on sc ehnpio a i^an, that the meanest capa- 
city cannot to comprehend the scope 
and intention of the various spenes repre- 


sented. Having gone through these various 
courts, two flights of stairs take the visitor 
into the gallery assigned to paintings and 
photograj^s. Many pictures of excellence 
are displayed along the walls, while the 
gallery of photographs representing with re- 
markable fidelity scenes and faces more or 
less known and interesting to the spec- 
tators, becomes an especial point of attrac- 
tion. Mai^ other attractions, such as 
groups of figures, and exquisite specimens 
of sculpture, are scattered about the building. 
The park and gardens, increasing in verdure 
and beauty year by year, will alone repay 
the visit. The tower, from which the conn- 
try for many miles round may be distinctly 
seen, is also a fhvourite resort for the young 
and active. Many amusements and pas- 
times are from time to time dcvisca, in 
which the visitors have the privilege ot 
taking a part. Concerts are also given, in 
which some of our most celebrated vocal- 
ists and instrumentalists perform ; while as 
a staple attraction the fountains, designed 
on a magnificent and picturesque scale, 
send forth their streams whenever circum- 
stances permit. The ordinary charge of ad- 
mission is one shilling, but by an arrange- 
ment with tlie Kail way Company, the public 
may enter the palace and travel there and 
back f or the sum of eighteen pence. Season 
tickets are also issued at moderate charges, 
admitting the holders to all the privileges oi 
the establishment. Befreshments of every 
kind and description are furnished to meet 
the requirements of the visitors, of such 
a quality and at such prices, as to leave no 
room for dissatisfaction. In a word, the 
liberality of the arrangements, combined 
with the attractions aflbrded, fairly entitle 
this place of universal resort to the appella- 
tion it is popularly known by, “The People’s 
Palace.” 

CUCUMBEB, Culture of.— Tills, like 
other plants, will grow in any soil, though 
not with the same degree of vigour as wIen 
the culture depends on artificial heat and 
protection from the atmosphere. For tills 
esculent it is usual therefore to prepare a 
compost made of one-third of rich earth, 
one-naif of vegetable mould, and one-sixth 
of decomposed horse dung, mixed with a 
small quantity of sand. The end of January 
or the commencement of February is a good 
time for commencing to force the earliest crop. 
In the subsequent months both main aoid 
secondary crops may be started as required ; 
and will come forward more freely. The 
seed-hed should be made up three and a half 
feet high at the baok, and from two feet and 
a half to three feet high in the front, and on 
a dry bottom. The frame should be pnt on 
as 80<m as the bed is formed, and the seed 
shonld not be sown until the heat of tho 
bed is sweet and healthy, to which state It 
may he hastened by its snrfisce being stirred 
once or twice dally, together with plentW 
watering and the admission of air. The 
seeds may he sovm either in small pots or hi 
pans, and the seedlings to be moved, from 
one to three plants in a pot If sown hslhe 
pots so as not to need shifting, the 
may be crocked and about three parto filiei 
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earth, with three seeds in each oorered 
lialf an inch deep. YThen the plants come 
up, they may be thinned either to one or 
two in each pot, and as the plants advance 
in height, so the pots may be filled up with 
rich l^ht earth, which should be kept in 
the frame for the purpose ; a small pot of 
water should also be kept in the frame for 
moistening the earth, or sprinkling the 
plants when reouired. The plants snould 
be kept within thi:ee or four inches of the 
glass. In the winter months the seed beds 
snould be protected fi*om the winds by 
thatched hurdles on the north, west, and 
east sides. When the plants have been 
wiised about five weeks, troMpow. them to a 

gtr hot-bed. For this, the dung alter being 
well worked is made up into a bed about 
four or five feet high, and the frames and 
lights set upon it. It is alter^rards suffered 
to stand a tew days to settle, and until its 
violent heat becomes somewhat abated. 
When in a fit state for the plants to grow in, 
the surface is made level and a hill of 
mould laid in, Just uuder the middle of each 
light, and when the mould gets warm the 
plants are “ ridged out ” in it. After this, if 
the bed has become perfectly sweet, and 
there be heat enough in it, and the weather 
prove fine, the plants will soon arrive at 
perfection. Cucumbers are cut and gathered 
when they are from four to twelve inches 
loi^, according to their kinds. 

Cnoiimbers may also be propagated by cut- 
iiagf, which should be five or six inches in 
length, taken from the tops of bearing 
branches of vigorous plants, about the end 
of September or early in October, planted 
in pots of rich mould and plunged In a hot 
bed ; these, if regularly watered, will take 
root in less than a fortnight, and may then 
be planted in a hot bed lor fi'uiting, which 
they will do as soon as the roots can support 
thm, perfecting the fruit before Christmas. 

Cucumbers may also be grown wider heind- 
glaati as follows : Sow the seed about the 
middle of April in a cucumber or melon 
bed, and when the plants come up, pot them 
out into small pots, two or three in a pot, 
keep them properly watered, and stop them 
at the first or second point. About the 
middle of May dig a trench where the 
situation is warm and the mould rich, of 
about two feet deep and three feet broad, 
with the length proportioned to the number 
of lights about to be used. Fill this trench 
with good warm dung, which when arrived 
to its full beat, oover with rich mould from 
eight to twelve inches deep. Then set the 
glasses about three feet distant from each 
other, and when tlie monld gets warm under 
t^m, turn the plants out of the pots with 
their bulbs whole; plunge them into the 
mould under the glasses, give them a little 
water, settle the mould about their roots, 
and 4raw the glasses over them. On fine 
-mys, after th^ have begun to grow, raise 
^ alasses a little on one side to admit the 
iresn w, and as the weather increases in 
vnum^h, admit the air more freely to harden 
^plMts, so that they may be able to bear 
mopm air wd ron from under the glassea. 
Vvhnii the p^ts bi^ to fill the glasses, 
top 


train them out horizontally, and raise the 
glasses upon bricks to remove them froin 
the plants. After this, the plants require 
no fhrther attention but to be supplied with 
water when the weather is dry, to stop them 
when they run too thin of branches, and to 
thin them of leaves or branches when they 
threaten to become overcrowded. In warm 
summers and favourable situations the 
plants will, by this mode of culture, leave 
plentifully for about two months. For the 
prodMclion qf Med, some fruit must be left of 
the earliest forced sorts. The fruit selected 
for this purpose, should grow near the root 
and upon the main stem, not more than one 
being on a plant. They must remain as 
long as the seed oan obtain any nourishment 
from the plant., which it continues to do 
whilst the footstalk remains green. When 
this withers, and the rind of the cucumber 
has attained Its full yellow hue, they may 
be gathered and reared in the sun until they 
begin to decay. The seed being then scraped 
out into a vessel, allowed to remain lor dght 
or ten days, and frequently stirred until the 
pulp attached to it is decayed, may be 
cleansed by frequent agitation in water; 
the refuse rises to the top 4nd passes away 
with the liquid. Being tlioroughly dried by 
exposure to the air for three or four days, It 
is then fit for stirring. Seed three or four 
years old is found to be best lor use, pro- 
ducing less luxuriant but more fruitful 
plants. ^ 

There are vo/rious sorts of cucumbers. The 
early short prickly is often preferred tbr the 
first crop, as being a very plentiful bearer, 
quick in coming to production, and the 
hardiest of all the varieties. Tfwt early long 
prickly is a hardy, abundantly bearing va- 
riety, but tardy in coming into production. 
Tfte late long prickly is a hardy good bearer 
The early green elwter is a hardy good bearer, 
and characterized by the fruit growing in 
clusters. The white DtUch prickly has an agree- 
able and peculiar fiavour, and comes quickly 
into bearing. The Nepatd is one of ^ 
largest kinds, often weighing twelve |>ottniui, 
and having a diameter ol* e^ht inches. 
There are other varieties of looaTreputation, 
but those just enumerated are btot calott- 
lated for general culture. 

CUCUMBEK FRIED. — Fare Mifi sMee 
young cucumbers and dredge them l^tly 
with pepper and flour ; put mem into a i>au 
ready heated with butter or darlfled drij^ 
ping, sprinkle salt over them when nearly 
done, and so on as they are quite tender; 
lift them out with a slice, drain them well, 
and place them lightly oyer any hashed or 
min<^ meat. 


CUCUMBER KETCHUP. — Pare some 
large old cucumbers, cut them in slices, 
nx\A mash them ; add some salt, and 1^ 
them stand until the next day. Drain on 
the liquor, boil it with lemon-peel, mace^ 


peppercorns. *A little of this ke^np will 
an agreeable flavour to 
kind of gravy sauce 
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CUCUM0BH. PICKLED.— Lay twenty- 
four Urm, young, and very small cucumbers 
ott fiat dUibes, having first rubbed them 
With sfUlt; heep them covered ibr eight or 
ten dayt, turning them occasionally ; then 
eiirefiilly drain them, put them into ajar in 
Which vine leaves or cabbage leaves are 
Mid, and pout scalding vinegar over them ; 
add more leaves, and keep them covered by 
the fire. On the following day strain off 
the vinegar, boil it up, and pour it hot over 
the cucumbers, again putting fresh leaves to 
them above and below, when the colour 
becomes tolerably good, boil up the vinegar 
once more with a quarter an ounce of white 
pepper, the same oi sliced ginger, one drachm 
of cloves, and half of a bruised nutmeg. 
Li&t these boil for a lew minutes, and when 
cold, pour it over the cucumbers, which have 
been previously put into bottles or jars. 
Tie the bottles down, and put them by in a 
dryjplace. 

CUCUMBER, Properties of. —This es- 
culent is chiefly characterized by its cooling 
and aperient qualities. For persons with 
strong stomachs they are not unwholesome ; 
but where the organs of digestion are at all 
impaired, they are most injurious, as they 
lie cold and heavy on the stomach, and 
cause frequent and violent eructations and 
flatulency. In any case they should never 
be eaten without plenty of pepper, and an 
admixture of vinegar and oil. When cooked 
and stewed with gravy, they are much more 
wholesome than in their raw state. 

CUCUMBER S ALAD.- Pare the cucum- 
bers, and cut them in long thin slices, shred 
'these slices again into shreds, pour vinegar 
over them, and let them lie lor an hour; 
then add oil, pepper, and salt. 

CUCUMBER SAUCE. -Pare a small 
fresh cucumber, cut it in neat pieces, and 
put it in a stew-pan, with a little sugar, and 
half an ounce of butter ; set it on a slow 
fire, stirring occasionally ; add twelve table- 
spoonfuls of brown sauce, and eight of 
broth; let it simmer till tender, akim the 
butter off, remove the cucumber, and serve 
the sauce in a boat. 

CUCUMBER, TO Dress.— Pare cucum- 
bers, and slice them into a dish as thinly as 
possible ; this is best performed by passing 
the surface dexterously over the edge of a 
slmrp knife. Sprinkle cayenne and salt 
oyer theuu and leave them to drain for a 

S oarter of an hour, then pour off the water 
hat is thus dravrn from them, and dress 
them with vinegar, oil, and pepper. Onions 
Shred finely may be added or not, at plea- 


OUCUMBERS, TO Preserve. — Take 
large and fbesh gathered cucumbers, split 
thm in two, and take out all the seeds ; lay 
them for three days in a brine of salt and 
water that will float an egg. Set them over 
a fire in cold water, with a small piece of 
altim in it ; boll them till tender, drain them, 
and pour over them a thin syrup. Let them 
lie two days, boil the syrup again, and put 
it over the cucumbers; repeat this twice 
mere, then S^od to it some clarified sugar. 
Which has been boiled jin little bladders 
have appeared, ptit it in W oucombers, and 


simmer it for five minutes. Set it by tiX 
nekt day, boil the syrup and cucumbers 
again, and put them by in jars for use. 

CUCUMBER VINEGAR-Pareandslice 
fifteen large cucumbers, and put them into 
a stone jar, with three pints of vinegar* 
four large onions sliced, two or three shalots, 
a little garlic, a tablespoonlul of salt, three 
teaspoonfiils of pepper, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of cayenne. After letting it stand for 
four days, give the whole a boil ; when cold, 
strain and niter the liquor ttirough blotting 
paper. Put it by in small bottles, and use 
it for salad, or with cold meat. 

CULLENDER.— A vessel used in culi- 
nary operations, having the bottom pierced 
mil of lioles, for straining or separating the 
more liquid from the solid part of the sub- 



stances. Cullenders should be washed each- 
time after they are used, so that the subse- 
quent contents may not be disagreeably 
flavoured with the preceding contents. 

CULLIS.“In cookery a gravy made as 
follows : — Lay over the bottom of a stew^ 
pan as much lean veal as will cover it an 
inch thick, cover the veal with thin slices ot 
gammon of bacon, add two or three onions, 
bay leaves, sweet herbs, two blades of mace, 
and a few cloves ; cover the ztew-pan, and 
set it over a slow fire : when the meat is of a* 
fine brown, fill the pan with good beef broth, 
boil and skim it, then simmer for an hour ; 
add a little water, mixed with as much 
flour as will bring it to a proper consistence ; 
boil it for half an hour, and strain it. It 
will keep for a week. 

CUMBERLAND PUDDING.-Mlx Six 
ounces of grated bread with the same quan- 
tity of currants well cleaned and picked, 
the same of beef- suet finely shred, the same 
of apples chopped small, and the same ot 
loaf sugar ; add six eggs, half of a nutmeg 
grated, a little salt, the rind of a lemon 
grated, and a tablespoonful each of candied 
citron, orange, and lemon-peel cut 'thin. 
Mix them thoroughly together, put the 
whole into a basin, cover it closely with a 
floured cloth, and boil it for three hpnrs. 
Serve it with sweet sauce. 

Grated bread, eozs. ; currants, 6ozs. ; 
be^Buet, 6 oz8.; apples, Sozs. ; sugar, 9 
ozs. ; eggs, 6 ; nutmeg, I of 1 ; salt, a flew 
grains ; lemon-peel, i; candied citron, orange, 
and lemon peet l tablespoonhil each. 

CUPBOARD.— An essential in kitchens 
store- rooms, and various other offices. Cup- 
boards should be kept scrupulously dean, 
and with the contents orderly arrange^ ao 
as to prevent accidents and loss of ime in 
locking for articles.' In store-cupboi^s it 
is a i^od plan to have a sheet of writing 
paper fastened upon the inside of tlm' fioor. 
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upon which to enter the articles as thev are 
stored and taken away, with their quantities, 
date, The cupboard represented in the 
angraving is a contrivance made to rise by 



means of pulleys from the kitchen to the 
diningroom. By this means the viands are 
kept quite hot, and the dinner is served with 
greater comfort and ease. 

CUP CAKES.— Mix together five cuplltls 
of flour, three of sugar, one of butter, one of 
milk, three eggs well beaten, one wineglass- 
ml of wine, one of brandy, and a stick of 
cinnamon. Bake in well buttered cups. 

ijfg* Flour, 6 cupfuls; sugar, 3 cupfuls; 
butter, l cupful; milk, 1 cupful; eggs, 3; 
wine, 1 wineglassful ; brandy, l wine^ss- 
ful ; cinnamon, 1 stick. 

CUPPING.— A surgical process by which 
blood is extracted ilrom the skin by means 
of an exhausted receiver, and may be em- 
ployed in any case where local blood-letting 
18 indicated. The cupping apparatus con- 
mst of a scarificator — a small square box 
with from seven to eighteen lancets, 
which, upon touching a spring, when the 
instrument is placed on the part, leap up, 
end passing rapidly over the skin, indict a 
l^rresjMndmg number of surflEuse cuts on 
the cuticle; a few round or leech-shaped 
^ blood, and a small 

jplrlt lamp. The mode of procedure is first 
iSL from one of the glasses, 

wider It the flame from the 
JJr immediately appljdng It to 

the when the skin & partly dmwn 


into the exhausted receiver, and the vessel, 
from the atmospheric pressure, is firmly 
fixed. After remaining on for a few minutes 
the glass is removed, by inserting the nidi 
under the rim, and permitting the air to 
enter, when it instantly drops on. The soa- 
riflcaior is then laid on the same part, and 
the punctures having been made, the air is 
again exhausted from the glass, which is 
placed immediately over the spot ; the blood, 
from the power of* suction exerted by the 
vacuum, and from the external pressure of 
the air, instantly bursts from every cut, at 
first in drops, and finally in a languidstreain, 
and trickles down into the glass. As soon 
as the glass is half full it is removed, the 
part carefully bathed with hot water, and u 
fresh glass applied, and so continued till the 
amount of blood ordered to be withdrawn 
has been obtained, when the cuts are ]m 11 
washed, and a pledget of wet lint applied ns 
a dressing. Some cuppers are in the habit 
of attracting blood to the suri’ace by pre- 
viously bathing or fomenting the skin with 
hot water, but this is not always needed ; 
the great art in cupping well is, to know how 
to graduate the depth of the incisions made 
by the scarificator. In other respects the 
process is extremely simple ana easy of 
performance. 

CUKACOA.— Boil a quart of water in a 
very clean stew-pan ; add to It, bit by bit, 
a pound of dark b^o^vn sugar- candy. vHien 
the whole is dissolved, boil up the syrup, 
then pour it into a deep dish to cool. Into a 
quart of spirits of wine drop a hundred and 
twenty drops of oil of bitter orange ; when 
this latter is dissolved, mix it with the 
syrup before mentioned, but not until It 
is cool; then filter and bottle the liqueur, 
and put it by for use. 

Water, 1 quart; sugar -candy, lib.: 
spirits of wine, 1 quart ; oil of bitter orange, 
120 drops. 

CURATE l>UDDING.-To one pound of 
mashed potatoes, when hot, add four ounces 
of suet and two ounces of fiour, a little salt, 
and as much milk as will give it the consist- 
ence of common suet puddings. Pul it into 
a dish, or roll it into dumplmgs, and bake 
them a fine brown. 

CUED.— One of the component proximate 
ingredients of milk. When milk, either de- 
prived or not of its cream, is mixed with 
certain substances, or allowed to stand till 
it becomes sour, it undergoes a change called 
^‘coagulation,” dividing itself into a solid 
substance called curd, lliis change in milk 
may be produced by several agents, such as 
alcohol, gelatine, and all astringent vege- 
tables ; by acids and many neutral salts, as 
cream of tartar; by gum, sugar, and more 
particularly by the gastric Juice, or a picoo 
of rennet, or calf’s stomach ; the introduc- 
tion of a piece of this latter, of the size of 
a half-crown, wlU coagulate a quantiW cw 
milk suffident for maxing sixty pound# of 

CURD CAKES. — Mix well together a 
quart of curds, the yolks of eight egg# imd 
the whites of four; a little sugar and nation 
and sufficient flour to produce a proper ooyi* 

. 'i',' 
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sistence; hent butter in a 4Vylni?-paa, form 
the paate into cakes, and fry them crown. 

Curds, 1 quart; eggrs, 8 yoiks, 4 
whites ; sugar and nutmeg, a little ; flour, 
saffident 

OtJRD GR££1S£CAEES.'*— Soil in two 
quarts of cream the beaten yolks of four 
egs^s and the whites of flve; drain off the 
vmey gently, and mix with the curd a tea- 
spooniul mixed of grated nutmeg and 
pounded cinnamon, three tableapoonruls of 
rose-water, a wineglassful of white wine, 
fbur ounces each of pouudcd loaf sugar, 
butter beaten to a cretim, and pounded 
biscuit. Mix all these ingredients well 
together, and stir in a quarter of a pound 
of currants. Bake it in a large tin, or in 
patty-pans lined with paste ; or it may be 
balked In a dish previously buttered. 

(^gr Cream, 2 quarts ; eggs, 4 yolks, 5 
whites; nutmeg and cinnamon mixed, l 
teaspoonful ; rose-water, 3 tablespoonfuls ; 
white wine, 1 wineglasslbl ; sugar, 4ozs. ; 
butter, 4oz8. ; biscuit pouuded, 4ozs. ; cur- 
rants, 4ozs. 

CURD PUDDmU.-Rub the curd of two 
gallons of milk, well drained, through a 
sieve, add to it six eggs, a quarter of a pint 
of cream, two tablespoonfuls of orange- 
flower water, three tablespoonftils of bread 
crumbs, half a pound of ourrants, and half 
a pound of raisins. Let it boil for oue hour 
in a thick cloth well floured. 

tjgr Curd, produce of 2 gallons of milk , 
eggs, 6 ; cream, | pint ; orange-flower water, 
a tablespoonihls ; bread crumbs, 3 table- 
spoonfuls ; currants, ilb. ; raisins, |lb. 

CURD PUFFS. -Drain dry the curd of 
two quarts of new milk, add to it the yolks 
of seven eggs and the whites of two ; four 
ounces of sugar, two tablespoonlhls of rose 
water, a quarter of a iiutme;^' grated, and 
bread crumbs sufliclent to bring the whole 
to a proper consistence; make it into a 
paste, shape it into any forms desired, fry 
them in boiling lard, and serve them with a 
sauce made of butter, sugar, and white 
wine. 

i^T Curd, produce of 2 quarts ot milk; 
cjCgs, f yolks, 2 whites ; sugar, 40Z8. ; rose 
water, 2 tablespoonfuls ; nutmeg, i of l ; 
bread crumbs, sutficient. 

CURDS AND CREAM.— Turn two quarts 
of milk flresh from the cow, with half a 
tablespoonful oi rennet ; drain off the whey, 
and fill a mould with the curd ; after it has 
stood an hour or two turn it out. Strew 
coloured comilts over it, sweeten some 
cream, mix grated nutmeg with it, and pour 
it round the curd. 

CURDS AND WHEY. -Soak a small 
piece of rennet in half a teaoupihl of warm 
water, and let it remain for an hour or two. 
Xlien pour into a quart of warm new milk a 
dessentpoonful of the rennet liquor, and 
keep it m a warm place until the whey 
appears separated irom the curd and looks 
clear. 

CURLING FLUID, iron the Hair.- 
Melt a of white beeswax about the 
sise of a filbert in an ounce of olive oil, and 
add one or two drops of otto of roses. 


CURLING.— A sport played on the lee, 
consisting of sliding from one mark to 
another massive stones of forty to seventy 

l^rm, within iron or wo^en handle^ affixed 
to the top. The object of the player is to 
lay his stone as near the mark as possible, 
to guard that of his partner, which has been 
well laid before; or to strike off that of his 
antagonist. The game is played by a party 
forming rival sides, and each player in addi- 
tion to a stone is armed with a broom to 
sweep the ice, and with **trampets*' for 
fastening on his feet to steady him when, 
taking his aim. A large long open space of 
ice, ot from thirty to forty yards in length, 
and eight or nine feet across, being cleared 
and a mark being made at each end to play to, 
the contest'takes place by each person causing 
his stone to slide towards the end opposite 
him. A certain number constitutes the 
game, aud all play from end to end until it 
IS ascertained which has the greatest num- 
ber. To hurl the stones with precision in 
this species of sport is exceedingly difllcult ; 
much depending on the keenness of the 
frost, the tone of the ice, and the truth of 
the stone. Sometimes the best and oldest 
players are baffled by beginners, simply by 
their stones having taken a bias to one side 
or the other ; and, frequently, alter the best 
players have placed the best stones in u 
cluster round the mark, one rapid shot will 
disperse the whole in every direetkm. 

CURRANT BLANCMANGE.-In three- 
quarters of a pint of clear currant Juice, 
drawn from the fruit as for jelly and 
strain, dissolve an ounce and a half of 
isinglass ; add nine ounces of sugar broken 
small, give the whole a boil, strain it, and 
stir it by slow degrees to three-quarters .of 
a i)i»t of thick cold cream ; when it is less 
than milk warm pour into the moulds. 

Currant juice, f pint ; isinglass, l|oz. ; 
sugar. 90ZS. ; cream, | pint. 

CURRANT CAKE.— Beat a pound of 
butter to a cream, sift in a pound of sugar, 
beat eight eggs thoroughly, yolks and whitea 
separately ; add them, and continue beating 
with the hand till smooth ; sift in a pound 
of flour, half a pound oi' currants, a grated 
nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon ; mix all tho- 
roughly and put it into small buttered 
moulds ; sift sugar over and bake them in a 
quick oven. 

Butter, llb. ; sugar, lib. ; eggs, 8 ,* 
flour, lib.; currants, |lb. ; nutmeg, mace, 
and cinnamon to flavour. 

CURRANT’ CAKE WITH YEAST.-To 
three-quarters of a pound of flour, add two 
ounces of powdered sugar and a quarter ot 
an ounce of cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg 
mixed ; add the yolks of ten eggs and the 
whites of flve ; beat the yolks and whites 
separatelv, and then mix both with a gill of 
orange flower water, and a teaciipml of 
cream. In the cream must be melted half a 


pound of butter made rather moi^e than 
blood warm. Mix the whole together and 
add to it a gill of yeast. Set it in a warm 
place to ferment, and when it has pr^rly 
risen mix it in a pound and a haU.bf oar* 
emrants and a quarter of a pound of oandied 
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citroQ, orange, and lemon-peel together, 
thinly. Bake it in a tolerably quick 

OTen. 

15 ^ Flour, fib. ; sugar, 2oa8. j cloves, 
cinnamon, nutmeg, mixed, foz.; eggs, 10 
yolks, 5 whites ; orange flower water, i gill ; 
cream, l teacupihl ; butter, fib. ; yeast, 1 

*^OURRANT COMPOTE.~Make a strong 
syrup, and have a pound of currants washed 
and drained ; let them boil up two or three 
times in the syrup ; take them ofl* the fire, 
let them cool a little, and then put them in 
jars with the syrup over them. 

CUllRANT CKEAM. — Squeeze three- 
quarters of a pint of juice trom ripe red 
currants, and let it stand in a pan of cold 
water; boil it for two hours, strain the juice 
through a sieve, and sweeten it well with 
pounded loaf sugar. When cold, add a quart 
of cream to a pint of juice, and beat it with 
a whisk till thick. Serve in a deep glass 
dish. 

Currant- juice, f pint; sugar, suffi- 
cient ; cream, 1 quart. 

OUKRANT CUSTARD. —Boil in a pint of 
clear currant-juice ten ounces of sugar for 
three minutes, take otf the scum, aud pour 
the boiling juice on eight well-beaten eggs ; 
thicken the custard in a jug, set into a pan of 
water, pour it out, stir it till nearly cold, 
then add to it, carefully, and by degrees, 
half a pint of rich cream, and last of all two 
tablespooniuls of strained lemon-juice. 

Currant* juice, 1 pint; sugar, lo ozs. ; 
eggs, 8 ; cream, f pint ; lemon-juice, 2 table- 
spoonfuls. 

CURRANT DROPS.— Mash half a pint 
of currants with a tablespoonful of water ; 
boil, and strain through a fiannei* bag ; wet 
lialf a pound of sifted sugar with the juice, 
together with twenty drops of the spirit of 
vitriol ; make it hot over the fire, but do not 
let it boil, and in this state drop it from the 
point of the knife, on to paper. 

Currants, | pint ; water, 1 tablespoon- 
fut; sugar, ^Ib. ; spirit of vitriol, 2U drops. 

CURRANT DUMPLINGS. — For each 
dumpling take three tablespoonfuls of flour, 
two of finely minced suet, and three of cur- 
rants ; a slight pinch of salt, and as much 
milk or water as will make a very thick 
batter of the ingredients. Tie the dumplings 
in well-floured cloths, and boil them for an 
hour. They may be served plain or with 
sweet sauce. 

/JURHANT FRirrERS.— Thicken half a 
pint of good milk with flour, to the consis- 
tenoeof a stijET batter, add sugar and currants. 
Beat it up quickly, heat some lard in a fry - 1 
ingpan, and put in a large spoonful at a I 
time, which when done, remove and put in i 
another spoonful, and so on till the whole 
are dressed. I 

CURRANT ICE.— j?ick two pounds of 
currants, and a pound of raspberries, and i 
Bet them over the me in half a pint of water ; 
when boiled, stsiun through a hair sieve; 
ad^poimd of sugar, and proceed to ice it 
Currants, 2lm8. ; raspberries, ilb. ; 

JAWL— Pick two pounds of 
cttwanta, and them into a preserroiF 


pan with a round and a half of sugar; aditl 
the sugar alter the truit has boiled up a few 
minutes, boil all together, mashing theiVuit 
with a wooden spoon, boil gently for half aii 
hour, stirring and skimming continually the 
whole of the time ; then pour into jaj's, tie 
them over with bladders, and set them by in 
a d^ place. 

CURRANT JELLY.-Plck ripecurrante 
freed tVom the stalks and other impurities,, 
and bruised with a wooden spoon into a. 
preserving pan, and make them scalding 
hot, stirring them in the meantime to pre- 
vent their burning; press out all the Juioo 
gently and pass It through a flannel bag. 
To every pint of this juice add fourteen 
ounces of good sugar ; boil It and skim It 
well, and reduce it to a proper consistence, 
which may be known by setting a little of it 
in a cold place, or in a saucer placed in cold 
water. 

CUllRANr MARMALADE.-Tothe juice 
of ripe red currants, add juice of raspberries, 
then put to this whole currants, boil them^ 
gently, and when they begin to break put in 
an equal weight of sugar boiled to cand;^^ 
height; boil them together, mashing theci 
in the meantime ; skim them, add a little 
rose-water, and when the mass becomes as 
thick as marmalade, put it into pots. 

CURRANT FIE. -Wash and pick ripe 
currants, dredge them with flour, and put 
them Into a pie dish lined with paste ; spread 
over them four tablespoonfbls of powdered 
loaf sugar, dredge with flour, cover with 
paste, wet and pinch together the edges of 
the paste, cut a slit in tim centre of the top 
through which the vapour may escape, and 
bake for forty minutes. 

CURRANT PUDDING.-Roll out a thin 
suet crust, line evenly with it a quart, or any 
other sized basin, and raise the crust from 
an inch and a half to two inches above the 
edge ; fill the basin with fruit piled up, cover 
it over with paste, moisten the edges of the 
two pastes, press them together firmly, and> 
fold them over. Tie it up in a olotb, and 
drop it into plenty of fast boiling water ; 
when it is done lift it out by the aid of a 
fork, cut a small hole in the cent re ot the 
top, and serve it immediately. 

CURRANT RATAFIA.- Put in a jar two 
quarts of brandy, with two pints of currant 
juice, two pounds of sugar, a stick of cinna- 
mon, and six cloves; shake all together 
occasionally ; at the end of a month starain 
and bottle it for use. 

Brandy, 2 quarts ; currant juice^ 2 
pints ; sugar, 2lba. ; cinnamon, i stick ; 
cloves, 6. 

CURRANT SAUCE.-B 0 II an ounce of 
dried currants in half a pint of water for a. 
few minutes, then add a teacupful of bread 
crumbs, six cloves, a glass of port wine, and 
half an ounce of butter. Stir the whole tili 
quite smooth, and serve in a sauce boat. 

Currants, loz. ; water, i pint; brew 
crumbs, 1 teacupful ; butter, loz.; port wmfti> 
•iw^ineglassful. 

CURRANT SHBUB.-StHp somff wW^ 
currants, aud prepare them in a jai" M lor 
Jelly. Strain the Juice; and to two <|na^ # 
it add one gallon of rum, and two pOiuii%#l 
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3ump Bttgar. Strain the whole through a 
Jelly bag; and when perfectly clear, bottle 
•for use. 

GUEEANT SYRUP.— Put into a sieve 
alx pounds of red currants, two pounds of 
white currants, and two pottles of straw- 
berries ; crush them, and press the Juice into 
a pan, and leave it to ferment for a week. 
Then pass the Juice through a straining bag, 
on to four pounds of clarified sugar, boil the 
whole together, skim it, and take It from the 
lire. Set it by to cool, and tie down in bottles 
or Jars. 

Red currants, 6lbs. ; white currants, 
2lb8. ; strawberries, 2 pottles ; sugar 4lbs. 

CURRANT TART. - To a quart of red 
currants add a pint of raspberries, straw- 
berries, or cherries ; sweeten them well with 
brown sugar ; line the sides of a dish with 
light paste, place in the centre a small tea- 
cup, put in the fruit, and cover it with paste. 

Currant vinegar.— Take any quan- 
tity of ripe fruit and bruise it to a mash, 
mix thoroughly with water which has been 
boiled and sufi'ered to cool, in theproportion 
of three gallons of water to one or the mash ; 
let It stand for twenty-four hours, then 
strain it through a cloth and add brown 
•sugar in the proportion of one pound to 
each gallon of the strained liquor ; mix well 
;and put it into a cask. It wul not be fit to 
bottle in less than nine months. 

CURRANT WATER.— Squeeze a pound 
•of currants into a quart of water ; put in 
four or five ounces of pounded sugar. Mix 
well, strain, and let it stand till cool. This 
beverage, when iced and served up in glasses, 
affords a delicious summer drink. 

CURRANT WINE.— To every two gallons 
of water put five quarts of currants and a 
pint of raspberries. Let them soak for 
twelve hours, then squeeze and mash them 
thoroughly. On the following day rub them 
well on a fine wire sieve till all the Juice is 
expressed, and wash the skins again with 
fiome of the liquor. To every gallon of juice 
put four pounds of Lisbon sugar, tun it 
Immediately, lay the bung lightly on, and 
leave the liquor to ferment. In two or three 
days, add brandy, in the proportion of a 
quart to every four gallons ; then bung it 
mose, but leave the vent peg out for a few 
days. Keep it in the cash for six months, 
•and then bottle off. 

CURRANTS, Culture of.— The usual 
method of propagation for this fimit is by 
cuttings. For this purpose young shoots of 
the Btraiffhtest and most vigorous wood are 
to be prdTerred. Shoots of this description 
should be preserved at the early autumn 
prutite, and all the immature portion at the 
^int being pruned away, the best of the 
remainder must form the cutting, the length 
of which should be firom twelve to fourteen 
inches. Blind all the eyes or buds below 
the surfime of the ground, to prevent suckers 
springing up. Plant the cuttings in a some- 
what shady situation, and fasten them 
tolerably Arm in the soil. They should be 
. plants 1^0^ whidi are eighteen inches 
asunder, and the outtings about eight inches 
«^t in the rows. During the first summer 
will produce two or three shoots ; these 


should be pruned in the autumn back to 
about from four to five eyes or buds on each, 
from which a selection must be made for the 
cuttings, the future form of the tree depend- 
ing much upon this. Those buds should 
only be preserved which are well placed, both 
as regards their form and their distance 
apart. In forming the bush let there be no 
central shoot left, but let the whole. If pos- 
sible, form either a triangle, if three, a 
square if four, or a bowl- like character, if 
more than four. When this end is attained, 
the trees will be ready to remove to their 
final destination, or they may be allowed to 
remain for another year. For sumimr euUure 
the first step is to prepare a proper soil, 
which should be free from drought, and have 
a top-dressing of decayed manure, or other 
refuse, spread three inches thick over the 
roots of the tree. The next point is to remove 
all the watery wood, as well as to remove all 
shoots growing into the interior of the bush, 
to the exclusion of light and air; these 
may be cut back when about nine inches 
long, far enough to render the centre of the 
bush completely open. This should be per- 
formed about the middle of June. In about 
another f ortnight the watery or wild-looking 
breast spray all round the exterior may be 
pruned back to within four inches of tneir 
base, leaving a tuft of foliage all around to 
shade the ripening fruit. Winter culture must 
be commenced by pruning immediately after 
the leaves are fallen. All the side shoots 
must be pruned back to within an inch or 
two of the main stem. An exception, how- 
ever, must be occasionally taken, when gaps 
or blanks occur, taking care that the shoots 
left to fill their spaces are well placed, and 
low doAvn. Every terminal point should 
then be shortened, in order to encourage a 
liberal production of side shoots in the 
ensuing summer. All dead or decaying 
wood must be cut away, and if there is a 
preponderance of this, the bush had better 
be totally destroyed and another planted in 
its stead. Propagation by seed is resorted to 
for the purpose of raising new varieties ; to 
accomplish this successfully, sow the seeds 
in pots as soon as ripe, and in the followinj^ 
spring transplant them into a hotbed, and 
subject them to the artificial heat of a tbreing 
house. By these means, together with sub- 
sequent attention, the plants will fruit as 
early as two or three years old. The gather- 
ing 0 / the crop commences, under ordinary 
circumstances, at the end of June ; the fruit 
advances to maturity in July, and continues 
in perfection till the end of August, but the 
fruit may be preserved and continue good 
till September or October. To effect this, 
the trees are enclosed with mats when the 
fruit is rather more than three parts ripe. 
These mats must be taken off at least once a 
week, on dry days, to dispel the damp. AU 
decaying leaves and berries should at such 
times be also oarelhlly removed. The ripen- 
ing of the fruit is also materially retarded 
by training the trees against north walls, 
protecting them at the same time with nets. 
The fruit should always be gathered when 
dry, as iu rainy weather they lose their 
flavour. 
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CURRANTS. TO OMAN.-Currantg, be- also Chicken, Crab, Hare, Lamb, Lob- 
fore being used, should be washed two or ster, Mutton, Oyster, Pork, Kabbit 
three times in a cullender, then wiped with a Salmon, Tripe, Turbot, Veal, &c 
cloth, and set before the fire to dry. If used CURRY BALLS. — These are used fbr 
in a damp state, they will make cakes or soups, made dishes, poultry, veal, &c., end 
puddings heavy, and just before they are are made as follows : Boil four eggs for ten 
used it 18 an excellent plan to dust dry fiour minutes, and lay them in cold water ; put 
among them. the boiled yolks into a mortar, with the raw 

CURRANTS, to Preserve. — Gather yolk of one egg; add a teaspoonful of flour, 
currants, either white or red, in a perifectly a little chopped suet, and a seasoning ot 
dry state. To effect the object properly, curry-powder ; mix all well together, and 
hold wide-necked bottles under the bunch make it into small balls, 
of fruit selected, cut each currant from the CURRY POWDERS. — Bengal, Coriander 
large stem, leaving only a small piece of seed, 4oz8. ; cayenne pepper, 2ozs. ; turme- 
stalk remaining, and let it drop gently into rio, 2ozs. ; black pepper, loz. ; to be well 
the bottle, so that the fruit is not in any way dried, pounded, and siited. Lemon juice to 
bruised ; proceed thus till the bottles are be used with this powder when used. Ddhu 
filled, stop th4m with corks which fit tightly, —Turmeric, 20 teaspoonihls; cayenne pepper, 
and resin them dowm If the iruit be bought, 8 teaspoonfuls ; cumin seed, 12 teaspoonfuls ; 
and not gathered for the purpose, all un- coriander seed, 12 teaspoonfuls ; dried cassia 
sound currants must be rejected, and no leaves, 12 teaspoonfhls. ifodrodf.— Turmeric, 
moist or bruised ones be put into the bottle. ^Ib.; cumin seed, 2ozs. ; coriander seed, 2oz8. ; 
When the bottles are filled and closed caraway seed, $oz. ; cardamom seed, foz. ; 
properly, dig a trench in the garden, or re- black pepper, ioz. ; cayenne pepper, }oz. ; 
move a orick or two in the cellar, and make fenugreek seed, 4oz. ; cloves, ioz . ; dnnamon, 
a hole, in which place the bottles with ^oz. ; mace, ioz. The whole ot' the in- 
their necks downwards, and cover them over gredients to be pounded separately, then 
with earth a foot and a half in depth. When thoroughly incorporated and to be kept dry. 
the weather is severe, lay a little long litter Sir H. Turmeric powder, 20Z8. ; 

over the part, or ashes about a foot deep, ginger powder, l|oz. ; white pepper, loz. ; 
The spot may be marked with a stick, &c. cardamom seed, ioz. ; coriander seed, l|oz. ; 

CURRANTS, Uses AND Properties or. cumin seed, loz.; fenugreek, 2 drachms; 
—This fruit is gently acidulous, cooling, and cayenne pepper, |oz. Mix well together ana 
generally Wholesome; it may be also em- set by in a dry place. i)r. Mustard 
ployed to stimulate the biliary secretions, seed, lioz. ; coriander, 4oz8. ; turmeric root, 
and as an antiseptic. The jam and jelly arc 4|ozs. ; black pepper, 3ozs. ; cayenne pep- 
both used as a vehicle for medicine, and the per, l|oz. ; cardamom seed, loz. ; Jamaica 
jelly especially is eaten with venison, hare, ginger, ioz. ; cinnamon, cloves, and mace, 
Ac., to counteract the putrescent tendencies |oz. each. Powder finely, mix thoroughly, 
of the meat. Dried currants are extremely and put by in closed stopped bottles, 
unwholesome, and should never be partaken CtJRRY SAUCE.— Put into a pan four 
of by persons with weak digestions and dis- good sized onions, sliced, and two peeled 
order^ stomachs. apples, with a quarter of a pound of butter, 

CURRY.— A form of cookery introduced the same of lean ham, a blade of mace, four 
into this country from India. The most im- peppercorns, two bay- leaves, and two sprigs 
portant point in making this dish is to pro- of tnyme. Stir them over a moderate flra 
cure good “curry powder.” There area great until the onions become brown and tender, 
many receipts lor making this, a selection then add two tablespooufuls of curry-pow- 
fram the best of which will be given here- der, one of vinegar, two of flour, a tea8ixK>n- 
after. The rice also forms a very imp»ortant ful of salt, and one of sugar ; moisten it with 
part of a curry, and great care is required in a quart of broth, or even water, with the 
DoUing it. The “Patna” rice is the best for admtion of a little glaze; boll it till it be- 
this purpose. Curries may be made from every comes a pulp and adheres rather thickly to 
conceivable kind of fish, flesh, fowl, vege- the back of the spoon ; pass all through a 
tables, &c. Theg&aeTaXdirectiom/orpreparing fine sieve, give it another boil for a few 
aeurry are as follows:— Take B'esh meat, free minutes, put it in ajar, and use when re- 
ft entirely from bone, and cut it into mode- quired. Any kind of meat, poultry, fish, or 
rately small pieces. To each pound of meat game, are excellent warmed in this sauce 
add a tablespoonful of curry powder, about and served with well- boiled and dry rice. It 
half the quantity of flour, and a little salt ; will keep in a cool place in the winter for a 
mix these together, and rub a portion of it month, boiling it now and then, 
on the meat. Fry the meat in a little butter. Onions, 4 ; apples, 2 ; bamr, ilb. ; 

Fry onions a light brown ; drain the fat ham, ilb. ; mace, l blade ; peppercorns, 4 ; 
from both the meat and onions; put them bay-leaves, 2 ; thyme, 2 sprigs; curry-pow- 
iuto a stew-pan, and cover them with boiling der, 2 tablespoonmls ; vinegar, I tablespoon- 
water ; stew for twenty minutes, then rub ful ; flour, 2 tablespoonfuls ; salt, i teaspoon- 
the remainder of the powder smooth with a ful ; sugar, l teaspoonfhl ; broth or water» 
little cold water, add it, and let it stew ibr l quart; glaze, sufficient. ^ ^ 

an hour, or according to the time necessary CURRx SOUP.— Cut four pounds of the 
fcar the meat to be well done. If no other breast of veal Into small pieces pRt the 
add is used, si^ in a little lemon-juice just trimmings into a stew-pan with%wo mwirta 
befbre serviiqg:; place it in the centre of the of water, twelve peppercorns, a stick bf cin- 
fiith, and arriuge b^ed rice around it. See namon, and two 1mde$ of xnaoei tii^ 
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boils, stim it clear, give it anotlier boil for 
an, hour i^d a half, and then strain it off. 
while it is boiling, fry the pieces of veal and 
the onions in butter till they are brown. 
When they are done, put tho broth to them, 
and set the whole on the five; when it boils, 
remove the soum. let it Simmer for half an 
Itour, then mix two tablespoonfuls of curry 
and the same of flour, with a little cold 
water and a teasjpoonihl of salt ; add these 
to the soup, ana simmer it gently till the 
veal becomes quite tender, when serve. 

CW Veal, 4lbs. ; water, 2 quarts ; pepper- 
corns, 12 ; cinnamon, l stick ; mace, 2 blades ; 
ourry-powder, 2 tablespooni’uls ; flour, 2 
tablei^ooni'uls ; salt, l teaspoonful. 

CUllBYCOMB.— An implement used in 
grooming horses, to free them from the dirt 
adhering to tlie skin. A spceles of dandriff 
or scurf is being continually generated- by 
the horse's skin ; if this matter is suffered 
to accumulate, not only does it interfere 
with tine general health of the horse, but also 
renders lum restive and fretful, by the violent 
itching that it produces. The curry-comb 
is used as follows -.—Begin at the neck of 
the horse, holding the left cheek of the head- 
stall in the left hand, and curry him all 
along the neck to the shoulder, and so on 
downwards until the extremities are reached, 
then change hands and curry him on his 
breast ; then join your right side to his left 
and curry him underneath ; brushes and 
cloths are then called into operation, the 
brushes being freed from dust every now 
and then by rubbing them on the curry- 
comb. 

CURTAINS.—Window curtains add con- 
siderably to the comfort and elegance of 
apartments, and a certain amount of taste 



^ is required to select the most 
Ijrms and to adapt them to the 
for which they are destined, 
sins are especially' necessary 
In this exclude the cold air which 

presses without. Another reason 

why lbeyiip© required is, that the warm air 
In ilie roou^ prhlch always occupies the 
■ij ppji c. part nSaet the ceiling, coming into 
ipiWt with tbe glass, is cooled by it, and, 
Ifl^p^ktelydesceiiding ir consequence, dif- 


fuses itself througb the lower part of the 
room ; a cold current is therefore felt always 
coming from the windows, though none may 
have entered. Curtains check this, partly by 
preventing the warm air from reaching the 
glass, and partly by directing the current 
sideways. Curtains likewise hide the un- 
sightly appearance of tjie shutters with their 
fastenings when closed. The simplest kind 
of window curtain lor bedrooms^ consists ot 
two pieces of dimity, printed calico, muslin, 
or other material, of tlie proper length and 
width, nailed to the top of a piece of wood 
fastened up on purpose, as seen in tlie en- 
graving, and kept back in the day by being 
moped up on each side by a cord flxed on 
the sides of the windows. This curtain may 
be quite plain, or have some hind of border 
or fringe at the top. Another simple mode 
is to have the curtain in one piece, to draw 
up by means of lines and pulleys. To effect 



this, a pulley is flxed at each end of a flat 
piece of wood, as long as the window is wide, 
and another pulley is let into the wood, so as 
to divide the lath into two equal parts. I'he 
curtain is nailed to this wood, and pieces of 
taxie are then sewed down the curtains ut 



the two sides, and also just under the middle 
pulley, and there a number of rings are flxed ; 
through these rings are passed three cords, 
which go over the cords and are then <Us- 
tened together ; by means of these cords the 
qmtains may be lowered or raised at pleasure 
360 
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The general mode of hanging cartains in 
sitHng rooms, drawing rooms^ &C., is by having 
rings at the top of the curtains, passing 
over a rod or pole stretched across, by which 
eadbi half of the curtain is drawn to either 
side of the window. The rod or nole en 
which tlie curtain slides, is generally con- 
nected by a portion of the curtain called a 
vaUnoe ; this gives richness and finish to 
the window ; but when the rooms are low% 
^Uiey should not be deep, as they them hide 
much of the light. Yulauces are constructed 
to hang in a variety of modes ; sometimes 



they are made to form festoons, as shown in 
the illustration ; and are constructed with 
fringes, tassels, and cords, in various w'uys. 

The Materials for window curtains I’orra a con- 
sideration of much importance. In order to 
secure graceful folds, pliability of material 
is essential, and for this purpose silk and 
fine cloth are the best substances. The 
drawing rooms have, of course, the richest 
mateiials assigned them. For other apart- 
ments in common use, a material of more 
substance is required, and for these moreen 
is generally usra. MnsHn curtains have a 
very pleasing effect, and may be used not 
only m summer, but at other seasons, in 
addition to the usual thick curtains. Our- 
tulns made of open netting are also very 
durable. 

CURTAINS, TO PiiESERVi:.-~When cur- 
tains are taken down, they must be w'ell 
shaken and then ciirefully dusted ; if they 
are washing cartains they must, immediately 
after dusting, be put into cold water to soak 
for a day or two, rinsing them and changing 
the water occasionally. They inu-st then be 
washed out and rough-dried, and be put 
away for re- washing in the spring, a short 
time before they are required to be hung up. 
If the curtains should be of chintz or printed 
calico, then as they are taken down shake 
off the loose dust^ and slightly brush them 
wilh a clothes brush, particularly between 
the folds ; then wipe the curtains with clean 
flannels, and rub them well along the plaits 
and folds with dry silver sand and dry 
flannel, or with dry bran, particularly at the 
top parts of the furniture, which are gene- 
rally more soiled than the other parts \ then 
well shake them and wipe them again w^th 
a clean piece of flannel If these directions 
are carefully followed, the curtains will look 
almost as fresh as when they were new, mid 
last for years without washing. If the cur- 
wns should be of moreen, then, after having 
am shaken and brushed, they must be 
ruDbea cm a large table, with dry silver sand 
ajid * piece of dry dean flannel or a ooarse 
scrubbing tuem thoroughly wii^ the 
sllvd^ all over, particiilar& those parts 
wtee the dust has settled, or where they 


are soiled or stained. Then shake them &nd 
brush them carefully with a clothes brush, 
and again rub them with a clean towel or 
napkin, so as to remove eveiy particle qf 
sand ; then fold them carefully up and pat 
them away enclosed hi linen wrappers. 
Damask, silk, and satin curtains may be 
cleaned by rubbing the stale crumb of bread 
over them. Fcff these latter long curtain 
bags are frequently made to enclose them, 
when the apartment is not in use. 

CUSTARD.— This dish is usually partaken 
of cold, and Is cither poured over fruit tarts, 
confections, &c., or served separately in 
custard cups. The flavouring may be given 
according to taste.— See Ai.mond, Ai‘PLe, 
Biscuit, Gooseberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Rice, &c. 

CUSTARD, Baked.- M ix a quart of new 
milk with eight eggs well beaten, strain the 
mixture through a tine sieve, and sweeten It 
with six ounces of sugar ; add a qintrterof a 
saltspooulul of salt, and nmir the custard 
into a deep dish, with or without a lining or 
rim of paste ; grate nutmeg and leniun-iiee* 
over the top, and bake it in a very slow oven 
from twenty to thirty minutes, or even 
longer, should It not be tirm iu the centre, 
A custard, if well made and properly baked, 
will appear quite smooth wlien cut, and tliere 
will be no whey in the dish. 

Ijfr Milk, 1 quart; eggs, 8; stignr, Cozs. ; 
salt, i snltspoonful ; nutmeg and lemon- 
rind to flavour. 

(BUSTARD, BorLED.-Boil a pint of mJlk 
with lemon-peel and cinnamou, ini.v a pint 
of cream and the yolks of five eggs, or 
I if cream be not used, more eggs must be ad- 
. ded; strain the milk and sweeten it, and 
I pour it on to the cream and eggs, stirring it 
I well with a wliisk, then simmer it off till of 
[ a proper consistence, stirring it one wap all 
the time, to prevent its curdling. When the 
custard is removed from the tire, keej) stir- 
ring it till cool, then put into glasses or cups. 
Rice flour, or arrowroot, nibbed to a smooth 
paste in a cup of cold milk, may be used fbr 
the thickcuiiig. if required. 

Milk, 1 pint, lemon-peel und cinnamon, 
to flavour ; cream, l pint ; eggs, 6 yolks ; 
sugar, to sweeten. 

CUSTARD CiaSAM.-Bolt In half a pint 
of milk, a ().tick of cinnamon, the rind of a 
lemon pared thin, and two or three laurel 
leaves ; strain, and add to it three pints of 
cream; stir into it the well- beaten yolks of 
eight eggs; sweeten with powdered loaf 
sugar, put it into a saucepan, and Bt|r It 
constantly till it thickens; pour it into a 
deep dish, and stir it now ana then till cold. 
Serve in glaffses or cups. iHl 

Milk, i pint; cinnamoil^ JHjltick ' 
lemon-rind, l ; laurel leaves, It orwFfancaiW, 
2 pints ; eggs, 8 yolks ; sugav^ 

CUSTARD PUDDING.-Mlk byd^m 
a pint of milk with a tableimooiilbl 
the yolks of five eggs, a tahmj^flfhl m 
orange-flower water, and half a stkik 
oiniU^n bruised. Butter a basin jttStlj|«|m 
enough to hold this batter, pour it in 
a floured cloth over it. Fat it in wbim||i% 
water boils, turn it ahont for a sew mugli^ 
to prevent the egg from settliitg on 
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aad boil it ibr half an hoar. Serve it with them on both sides with egg; dip them in a 
eorrant J^ly or sweet sance. seasoning of bread crumbs, parsley, thyme, 

Mil^ 1 pint ; flour, 1 tablespoonihl ; knotted marjoram, pepper, salt, and a little 
eggs, 5 yolla ; orange>flower water, l table- grated nutmeg ; then put them into papers 
spoonfhl ; cinnamon, | stick. folded over, and broil them. Serve tnem 

CUSTARD WITH ARPLES.— Pare and with melted butter mixed with ketchup, 
oore some apples, and bake or stew them in CUTLETS EN SURPRISE.— Take some 
‘ an earthen pan, with as little water as pos- paste, roll it out to a moderate thickness, 
sible, and enough sugar to sweeten. When and cut it into pieces of the form of hearts, 
the apples are fallen, put them into a pie lay some apricot marmalade on them, turn 
^sh, and let them stand till cold, then pour them over, press the edges together, place 
over them an unboiled custard, and set the them on a tin and bake them. When the 
dish into an oven or bel'ore the Are, until the cutlets are done, sprinkle bruised mushrooms 
custard is fixed. This may be eaten either over them, and dish them in consomme, 
hot or cold. CUTLET PAN.— A species of frying-pan 

CUSTARD WITH RICE. — Boil some made with deep and upright sides. It should 
rice in milk, till quite tender, with cinnamon be constructed of wrought iron, of a tole- 
and a very few bitter almonds ; when cold, rable thickness at the oottom, and lined 
sweeten with jpowdered loaf sugar : form a throughout with tin. 
species of wall round a glass dish, and pour CUTS may be either jagged or even, as 
a boiled custard in the centre. those made by a knife or a saw. For clean 

CUSTARDS, TO Ornament. —Wliisk, cuts nothing is required beyond bringing 
for one hour, the whites of two eggs, together the two sides, or lips of the cut, in exact 
with two tablespoonfuls of raspberry or position, and retaining them in that state 
red currant jelly ; lay it in any form upon till the healing process is completed ; for 
a custard, to imitate rock, &c., and serve in this purpose a strip or two of adhesive 
a dish with cream round it. plaster, sufficiently long to bind the sides 

CUSTOMS DUTIES.~A species of tax together, should be passed over the cut ; a 
levied upon commodities exported or im- bit of lint laid on as a compress, and a nar- 
ported. The rate of duty varies with the row bandage passed round to retain both 
particular commodity, and the mode of as- and protect the part from dirt or accident, 
certaining the amount of duty to which it is When cuts are attended with much bleeding, 
subject may be by weight, measurement, and the closing of the wound, the compress, 
tale, or per-centage on the declared value, and bandage do not stop the discharge, a 
The following articles are prohibited to be little “Friar’s balsam” may be applied to 
imported under pain of forfeiture, and to be the bleeding surface to check it, but in gene- 
destroyed or otherwise disposed of as the ral such a means, as it gives much pmn, is 
commissioners may direct quite unnecessary, unless indeed some ex- 
Books, wherein the copyright shall be tensive vessel has been divided, when pres- 
flrst subsisting, first composed, written, or sure must either be established on the main 
printed in the United Kingdom, and printed artery or the mouth of the vessel taken up, 
or reprinted in any other country, as to and tied ; but for ordinary cuts, all that is 
which the proprietor of Such copyright or necessary is to place the parts in close coa*^ 
his agent Bhalliiave given notice in writing nection, and leave them m that position to 
that such copyright subsists ; such notice heal. When a piece of flesh has been out 
also stating when such copyright will ex- out, it should be as quickly as possible placed 
plre. Extracts, essences, or other concen- exactly in its place, strapped down, a pledget 
tration of coffee, chicory, tea, or tobacco, or placed over it, and a warm bran poultice laid 
any admixture of the same. Snuff work, over all. In the same manner, fingers or 
tobacco-stalks stripped from the leaf, whe- toes cut off by accident, if applied to the 
ther manafhotured or not, and tobacco-stalk bleeding stump and retained in their natural 
flour. Persons may be searched, if officers position, by a splint and bandage, with a 
have reason to suspect smuggled goods are moist warm poultice enveloping the whole, 
concealed upon them. Obstructing officer, so great is the reproductive power of nature, 
penalty £loo. Persons denying having con- that a perfect reunion will be established 
traband goods about them, if such are after- within a longer or shorter length of time, 
wards found, are liable to forfeit treble their CUriTNGS, Culture from.— Propaga- 

value. Persons concerned in Importing pro- tion by cuttings is a mode of culture re- 
hibited or restricted goods, or harbouring quirlng some delicacy and discrimination, 
or having such goods in custody, to forfeit It may be considered, as to the choice of 
treble™ value or £100. Offering any bribe, cuttings, their preparation, their insertion 
r^arC^ recompense to an officer, penalty in the soil, and their future management. 
£i &Q. The choice of cuUings should be direct first 

OUTLERT.— In order to preserve valuable towards those branches of trees and shrubs 
ifrWeS of cutlery, they should be wrapped which are thrown out nearest the ground, 
in ginofoU, br kq>t in boxes lined with zinc, and especially such as recline, or nearly so. 
They will thin remain spotless and perfect, on the earth’s surface, as these have always 
— See K fffggt Razor, Scissors, &c. the greatest tendency to produce roots> The 

CUTLBT.-*See Lamb, Mutton, Pork, proper Hme for taking cuttings from the 
Salmon, TiULi &o. mother plant is when the sap i» im fhU 

OU^BTS, ALA MAlNTENON.---Cut slices motion. In order that in returning by the 
of meat absttt three quarters of an inch baric it may form a callus or protudingring 
thiekir beat theni with a rplling pin, and wet of i^anolar substance, between the bark aha 
- ' • 3S9l 
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Kfoodt whence the roots proceed. AS this 
«iUu8, or riit^ of spongy matter* is gene- 
ImUy best fbrmed In ripened wood* the cut- 
ting* when taken from the mother plant* 
should contain a part of the former year ; 
or* in plants which grow twice a year, of the 
w^ of the former growth ; or in the case 
f^ nlsntB which are continually growing* 
mim wood as has begun to ripen or assume 
swnwnish colour. The preMration nf the 
tamng depends on, or is guided by* this prin- 
ciple— that the power or protruding huds or 
roots resides chiefly, and in most cases en- 
tirely* at what are called joints, or at those 
parts where leaves or buds already exist, 
ilenoe it is, that cuttings ought always to 
he cut across with the smoothest and 



soundest section possible at an eye or 
joint. It is a common practice to cut off 
the whole or a part of the leaves of cut- 
tings ; but the iormer Is always attended 
wiw bad ei^ects, as the leaves may be 
said to supply nourishment to the cutting 
till it can sustain itsell'. The imertion of 
cuttings may seem an easy matter, and none 
but a practical cultivator would imagine that 
there could be any difi’erence in the growth 
between cuttings uiserted in the middle of a 
pot, and those inserted at its sides; yet 
some sorts of plants if inserted in a mere 
mass of earth, will hardly* if at all, throw 
out roots; while, if they are inserted in 
sand, or in each of the sides of the pots* so 
as to touch the pot in their whole length, 
they seldom fail of becoming rooted plants. 
The art is to place them so as to touch the 
bottom of the pot, and afterwards plunging 
them in a bark or hotbed, and keeping them 
moist. The management of cuttings requires 
that they should not be planted too deep, 
though such as are large ought to be planted 
deeper than such as are small. Too much 
light* air, water, heat, or cold, are alike in- 
jurious. To guard against these extremes 
in tender sorts, they should be nurtured be- 
neath a hand or bell-glass. Immersing the 
pot hi earth (if the cuttings are in pots), has 
a tendency to preserve a steady uniform de- 
gree of moisture at the roots ; and shading 
or planting the cuttings, if in the open air, 
in a steady situation, prevents the bad 
eflteot^ of excess of light. The only method 
of regulating the heat is doable or single 
CQimiiws of glass or mats, or both. A hand- 
gliieshwced over a bell-glass will preserve, 
m Athady sltuatioii, a very constant degree 
of jheat. Piping ts a mode of propagtaim bp 
‘ \gs. This ie efibcted by separating a 
31 ^ 


Shoot from a part of the stem, where it is 
nearly or somewhat ripened. The root end 
! of the plant must be held between the torn 
and thumb of one hand, below a pi^of 
leavoi, and with the other pulling the top 
part above the pair of leaves, so'as to sepa- 
rate it from the root part of the stem. These 
pipings, or Berated parts, are Inserted 
without any further preparation in finely 
sifted earth to the depth of the first joint or 
pipe, gently firmed with a small dibber^ 
then watered, a hand-glass put over them, 
and their future management similar to that 
of cuttings. 

CUTTIE- FISH.— The bone of the cuttle- 
fish is used to erase ink-marks from paper 
and parohment. Iteduoed to powder it forms 
a valuable dentifrice and polishing powder, 
and is used for forming the moulds for small 
silver castings. 

CYCLAMEN.— A family of plants some- 
times called sowbread, adapted for win- 
dow culture, particularly one sort known as 
the Persian cyclamen. Of this there aro 
four or five varieties, all of them gay and 
delicate flowers, and distinguished by various 
shades and marks. No plants are easier t» 
manage, and none more free from insects ; 
fnd out of half-a-dozen plants, one might 
always be retained in bloom from Oot<mer 
to May, simply by bringing them in one at 
a time into a warm room. The form of the 
cyclamen is that of a solid bulb, much like a 
young turnip in shape, with the leaves ana 
flowers growing togeUier immediately from 
the crown of the bulb, without any branches, 
llie size of the bulbs varies in the difibreiit 


kinds from that of a nutmeg to a large apple. 
To grow these plants so as to render them 
attractive ornaments for the window, it is 
only necessary to pot them in upright or 
bulb pots, using good rich soil. Any good ■ 
garden mould will answer, if a little leat 
mould, or rather dung in a dry state, b« 
mixed with it. The pots must be very well 
drained; first with an oyster-shell, or hollow 
piece of potsherd, over the hole, and then 
an inch deep of small crocks over tliat 
potsherds, or crocks, are pieces of flower- 
pots broken small with a jammer. 
bulb should not be entirely "buried in the 
soil, like most bulbs, but only half its depth. 
The reason for leaving the crown of the 
bulb out of the soil, is that the leaves and 
flowers grow immediately from that pert, 
and if it was burled, their foot-stalks would 
be in the soil, and get often ixdored by fre- 
quent waterings. Cyclamens do not rMUlro 
much water, but they should not be suffered 
to become too dry. They continue in bloom 
for two months— a fresh number of Jiblivers 
rising up all the time, to succeed thdSe that 
fade. As each flower drops ofl', the flower- 
stalk wrill begin to twist like a screw, holding 
the seed-pod in the middle, and by the time 
the seeds are ripe, the screw is hidden down 
among the leaves. Keep the soil moist Af, 
long as the leaves are green; when theyiad^ 
plunge the pot in a border In front r 
house, so as to be an inch below tneaii' 
and, if the soil of the border is 
three or four little stones undt^ the ,1 
Which Will assist the drainage In f " 

K ' 
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wcftthar. I^Stm the bulb \if 111 be kept in a 
tthtibnii itate during ita resting time— 
neither too wet nor too diT* In September, 
In ioon. as the new leaves appear above 
-mitfid, raise the pot till the surface of it is 
with the top of the border, then water 
It, and leave it out as long as the weather is 
fiwoarable. They must also be fresh potted, 
and the sooner this is done in the autumn 
the better. The Persian cyclamen, which is 
eltiefly referred to here, may be purchased at 
seed^shop for the ordinary, price of a 


CYTOUS WINE, Imitative.— To four 
gallons of water put one gallon of the juice 
^ white elderberries, pressed gently from 
the fruit and passed through a sieve, without 
hruising the Kernels of the berries. Then 
add twenty pounds of loaf sugar, three- 
Quarters of an ounce of sliced ginger, and 
half an ounce of cloves. Let the whole boil 
together tor half an hour, taking off the 
scum as it rises ; pour it into a pan or tub 
to cool, and ferment it with ale yeast on a 
toast for three days ; afterwards put it into 
a cask which will just hold the quantity, 
and add to it one pound of raisins, stoned : 
and when the fermentation has ceased, add 
five pints of French brandy. In three qpr 
tour months it will be fit to bottle, 

. fssr Water, 4 gallons ; white elderberry 
fulce, 1 gallon ; sugar. 20lb8. ; ginger, f oz. ; 
cloves, |oz. ; raisins, lib. ; braiidy, 6 pints. 
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DAB.— A fish somewhat similar to the 
flounder. It is In seasou in the latter part 
of the autumn. It may be dressed either by 
ftylng plain, or stewmg. It requires no 
sauce, and is best eaten simply with a 
squeeze of lemon. 

DACE or DARE, called eyjirirmt albumus 
from tlie silvery brightness of its scales, 
is an active, little fish, affording much 



sport to the angler. It may 
^ fishra Ibr at the bottom vdth paste, gen- 
^eSk worfliS, the caddis bait, wasp grubs, 
. wl^A and various other baits, and at 
the toDwdlh aU kinds of natural flies, grass- 
and also with 
dooe 


sandy bottoms, and although it quMy 
recovers itself, should not be sohghr mr 
the angler untU April is far advtoiitod, 
when it may be tound in sharp streasoa 
with gravelly bottoms, to which it has 
betaken to scour and cleanse itself. Tlierod 
for dace fishing should be very li|dft Mtfl 
twelve feet in length ; the line fine twistad 
silk, the bottom part of one or two yardl^ Of 
fine round gut ; toe hook No. 8, and the mt 
a swan quul, or of thin tapered cork, Hist 
will carry ftom four to six JBB shot, accord- 
ing to the depth of water and the strength 
of the stream. The angler, whilst fishing tor 
dace, either at bottom or top, must nold 
himself in readiness to apply his art to the 
capture of much larger and more highly 
prized fish : tor the carp, the chub, and the 
barbel both take the baits used for, and fre- 
quent the places resorted to by dace, and 
tne chub and the trout will frequently rise at 
the fly more specially destined for their 
smaller compeer. Books: illatne; Cepiat'n 
WiUiamwn; Ephanera; BaUey. 

DACE FRIED.— Open them up the mid- 
dle, cut the fins close off, scale them well, 
dry in flour, fry a light brown, and serve 
with melted butter. 

DACE MARINADED.— Cutoffthe heads, 
clean the fish thoroughly, and rub the inside 
with plenty of pepper, salt, and allspice; 
place them in layers in a baking dish, with 
bay leaves between the layers, and add three 

g arts vinegar and one of water, sufficient to 
11 the dish ; add a little whole pepper, and 
a blade or two of mace. Bake slowly tor 
about five hours. When cold, shift the fish, 
and marinade into another dish. 

DAFFEY’S ELIXIR.— A specific for oolio 
and spasmodic affections, which, as sold in 
the shops in the present day, consists diiefly 
of an infltsion of aniseeds, liquorice, and 
jalap, in the coarsest and most fiery malt 
spirit, lowered with common water. If the 
Daffey's Elixir were mixed according to the 
tollowing formula, it would be found effi- 
cacious as a remedy for the oomplainta 
alluded to. Mix five oimces of ai^eds, 
three ounces of fennel seeds, tour ounces oi* 
parsley seeds, six ounces of Spanish liquoiioe, 
five ounces of senna, one ounce of Turkey 
rhubarb, siloed, three ounces of elecampane- 
root, sliced, seven ounces of jalap, sliced, 
twenty-one drachms of safilron, six ounces 
of manna, two pounds of raisins, stoned, 
and a quarter of an ounce of cochineal. Mix 
these ingredients well together in a stone 
iar, and ponr upon them two gallons of the 
best Cognac brandy. Stir the whole well 
together, then close the jar, so that it shall 
remain air-tight, and let the elixir inflise 
during a fortnight. At the expiration of 
this tune, strain it through. linen, squeezing 
rareftilly out all the liquor which constitutes 
the elixir, which may then be put into half- 
pint bottles. 

1 ^ Aniseeds, sozs. ; fSmnel seeds, tozs. ; 
parley seeds, 40Z8.; Spaiiisltliquorice,6oa8.i 
senna, sozs.; rhubarb, loz.; eleoao^tose 
root, 3ozs. ; jalap, 7ozs. ; saffron, 31 ditaoms ; 
manna, 60 ZS. ; raisins, 2 lb»; ooahtiiaal,|oi^l 
brandy, 3 giMlons. 

DAFF0DIL.---See NJOicsflSPa. 
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PAGUEERBOTYPES—Tlie ntme given 
ito » process introdneed by Daguerre* a 
Stench artist, by which the images firom the 
4«iis ^a camera obscura are fixed on metal 
gdates. The process is divided into five ope- 
rations. The first consists in cleaning and 
polishing the plate, to fit it for receiving the 
aensitive coating on which light forms the 

S ure. The second is the fbrmation of the 
litlve ioduret of silver over tiie face of 
tablet. The third Is the adjusting of the 
phite In the camera obscura, for the purpose 
of receiving the impression. The fourth is 
the bringing out of the impression, which is 
invisible when the plate is taken from the 
<!amera. The fifth and last operation is to 
sremove the sensitive coating, and thus pre- 
vent that susceptibility oi change under 
luminous influence, which would otherwise 
^stist, and quickly destroy the picture. 

First operation.~-A small phial of olive-oil 
— some finely carded cotton— a muslin bag 
of finely levigated pumice— a phial of nitric 
.add, diluted m the proportion of one part of 
add to sixteen parts of water, are r^uired 
for this operation. The operator must also 
provide himseU* with a small spirit-lamp, 
and an iron wire frame, upon which the 
plate is to be placed while being heated over 
the lamp. The plate being first powdered 
with pumice, by shaking the bag, a piece of 
cotton dipped into the olive-oil is then care- 
fully rubbed over it with a continuous cir- 
cular motion, oommeucing firom the centre. 
When the plate is well polishdd, it must be 
deaned by powdering it all over with 
pumice, and then rubbing it with dry cot- 
ton. After this, the surface of the plate is 
rubbed over with a pledget of cotton, sUghtly 
wetted with the diluted nitric add. Fre- 
<iaently change the cotton, and keep rubbing 
briskly, that the acid may be equally difihsed 
over the silver, as, if it is permitted to run 
into drops, it stains the table. It will be 
seeh when the acid has been properly dif- 
fused. from the appearance of a thin film 
oqually spread over the surface. It is then 
to be cleaned off with a little pumicte and 
dry cotton. The plate is now placed on the 
wire frame, the silver upwards, and the 
epirit lamp held in the hand, and moved 
«DOUt below it, so that the flame plays upon 
the copper. This is continued for five 
mfifutes, when a white coating is formed all 
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plate, or touch it with the fingers, for the 
slightest stain upon the surface will be a 
dei^ in the drawing. .After the first 
polishing, the plate o is fixed on a board by 
means of fbur fillets b bbb, of plated copper. 
To each of these are soldered two small pro- 
jecting pieces, which hold the tablet near the 
corners, and the whole is retained in a pro- 
per position by means of screws. 

/Seeond operofioa. — This operation is the 
most important of all, and requires a box to 
be provided shnilar to figs. 2 and 3. Figure 
2 represents a section, supposed to pass 
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down the middle of the apparatus by the 
line A B in fig. 3, which represents the 
box as seen firom above. € is a small lid 
which accurately fits the interior, and divides 

Fig. 3. 




-over tile surfiioe of the silver; the lamp is 
then withdrawn. The plate is now cooled 
bv plaoingit on a mass of metal, or 
a ifione floor. Wl^ peife^y cold, it is 
polished with dry ootton andpumSoe. 
we muat be taken not to toeathe npoa tim 


the boxes into two chambers. It is kep^ 
constantlv in its place when tbe box is not 
in use; its purpose oemg to concentrate the 
vapour of the iodine, that it may act more 
readily upon the plate when it is exposed to 
it. J> is the little capsule in which the 
iodine is placed, which is covered with the 
ring J, upon which is stretched a piece^of 
fine gauze, by which the particles or iofimp 
are prevented firom rising and staining m 
plate, while the vapour passes th"*' 

B is the board with the plf^ l 
which rests on the four tmlev ; 
ittg pieces, o Is the open lid of t 
whfSi Is kept closed, except ^ 
is removed or ifiserted. h i 
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BupporiM t&e tbe oover c. Kt tapeiinff dides 
all roimd, ftirmiBg a Amnel-Bhapea box 
'Within. To prepare the plate :—The cover 
c being taken out, the cup d is charged 
•Witbn eufUoient quantity of iodine, broken 
Into small pieces and covered with the gauze 
j. The board e is now, with the plate 
attached, placed &ce downwards in its pro- 
per position, and the box carefolly closed. 
In this position the plate remains until the 
vapour of the iodine has produced a definite 
golden yellow colour, nothing more or less. 
The time for this cannot be fixed, as it 
depends entirely on the temperature of the 
surrounding air. It is necessary, from time 
to time, to Inspect the plate, and this should 
be done in a darkened room, to which a faint 
light is admitted in some indirect way, as 
by a door a little open. When doing this, 
the board must be lifted firom the box with 
both hands, the operator turning the plate 
towards him rapidly and observing the 
colour. If too pale it must be returned to 
the box; but if it has assumed a violet 
colour, the whole process must be again 
gone through. 

TAtrd operation. --TM b consists in fixing 
the plate at the. proper focal distance trom 
the lens of the camera obsoura, and placing 
the camera itself in the right position for 
taking the view we desire. Figure 4 is a 
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pcrbendiouliir section of the camera, a is 
a ground glass by which the focus is ad- 
iu»ed; it ls then removed and the plate 
fabstitntdt«8 in c, fig. 6. b is a ]^or for 
tt^erving W ^eots of olfieots, and selecting 
ISle b^t poiiliB of view. It is inclined at an 
tnil^e of 4iiS 1^ means of the support l. To 
g^st the moos the mirrOr is lowered, and 
the pi^ of ground glass a used. Thefoous 


is easily adjusted by sliding the box n out 
or in, as represented in the engravkm. 
When the focus is adjusted it is retained in 
Its place by means of the screw H. Jis the 
object glass ; its diameter is about one inch, 
and its fbcal distance about fourteen inches. 
M is a stop a short distance from the lens, 
the office of which is to out olf all those rays 
of light which do not come directly to the 
object to which the camera is ffirected. This 
instrument reverses the objects, that which 
is to the right in nature being to the left in 
the impression. This can be remedied by 
using a mirror outside, as k j in fig. 6. This 

Fig. 5. 



arrangement, however, reduces the quantity 
of li^t, and increases the time of tlie 
operation one-third. After having placed 
the camera in front of the landscape or 
whatever object we desire to represent, our 
first attention must be to adjust the plate at 
such a distance from the lens that a neat 
nnd sharply-defined picture is produced. 
This being satisfactorily arranged, the glass 
is removed, and its place supplied by the 
frame containing the prepared plate, and 
the whole secured by the screws. The doors 
are now opened by means of the half circles, 
and the plate exposed to receive the picture. 

Fourth opera^.— The apparatus required 
in this operation is represented by sg. 6. 
A is the lid of the box ; b, a blame board 
with grooves to receive the plate; c, cup 
containing a little mercury ; d, spirit-lamp; 

thermometer; o, glass through which to 
inspect the operation ; h, tablet as reittoved 
from the camera; i, stand for the spidtr 
lamp. All the interior of this apparatus 
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thoiild be oorered with hard black yamislL 
The board and the fixed plate being with* 
drawn fh>m the camera, are placed at an 
angle of about 45» within this box— the 
taUet with the picture downwarda, so that 
it may be seen through the glass o. The 
box being earefhlly closed, the spirit-lamp 
is to be hghted and placed under the cup 
containing the mercury. Heat is to be 
applied until the thermometer, the bulb of 
which is covered with the mercury, indicates 
a temperature of 60® Centigrade (140® Fah- 
renheit). The lamp is then withdrawn, and 
If the thermometer has risen rapidly, it will 
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'Continue to rise without the aid of the lamp; 
but the elevation ought not to be allowed to 
exceed 75® Cent. (167® Fahrenheit). After a 
few minutes, the impression begins to ap- 
pear $ the operator assures himself of the 
progress of this development by examining 
the picture through the glass g, by a taper, 
taking care that the rays do not fall too 
strongly on the plate, and injure the embryo 
Images. The operation Is continued till the 
thermometer sinks to 45® Cent. (113® Fahren- 
heit). After each operation the apparatus 
is carefully oleaneo, the strips of metal 
which hold the plate rubbed with pumice 
and water ; and the plate deposited in a box 
extended from the light untu the last fixing 
operation Is performed. 

operalloa.— This process has for Its 
OhHct the removal of we iodine from the 
plate of sUver, which prevents the ihrther 
action of l%ht For this purpose, a satu- 
rated solution of common salt may be used, 
or m weak solution of the hyposuli^te of 
s^a. In the first place the ^ate is to be 
In a trough of water, plunging and 
iMthdrawing it Immediately; it ts then to 
^plv^edmto one bf iiis above solutions. 


Tp assist the effect of the saline washes* tbs 
plate must be moved to and fro, which is 
^ beneath the 

S late. When We yeUow colour has quite 
Isappeared, the plate is lifted out, greatcare 
being taken that the impressiou is not 
touched, and it is again plunged into water. 
A vessel of warm distUled water, or veri 
pure rain water boiled and cooled being pto-^ 
vided, the plate Is fixed on an inclined plsne, 
and the water is poured in a continuous 
stream over the picture. The drops of water 
which may remidn upon the plate, must be 
removed by forcibly blowing upon ii for 
otherwise in drying, they would leave stains 
in the drawings. This finishes the drawing, 
and it only remains to preserve the silver 
from tarnishing and from dust The sketches 
will not bear the slightest rubbing, and 
must be preserved in oases of past<^ard, 
with a glass over them, and then framed in 
wood. The same plate may be employed for 
many successive trials, provided the silver 
be not polished through to the copper. It 
is very important, after each trial, that the 
mercury be removed immediately 1^ polish- 
ing with pumice-powder and oil. If this be 
neglectea, the mercury finally adheres to 
the silver, and good drawings cannot in con- 
sequence be obtained. Many improvements 
upon this discovery have been introduced 
from time to time. — See PxioTOQiULira, 
Stereoscope, Talbottpe, &o. 

Books : Daguerre's History and iVacMes of 
Photogenic Dramng^ 2s. 6d.; Hunt's Photographic 
Manual^ 6s. f the Daguerrixtn Journal^ 30«. ; 
DktU)nary qf Unfvl Knowledge^ artiels Da-' 
guerreotype. 

DAHLIA.— This much-esteemed fiower is 
propagated by cuttings, by grafting, and by 
seed. The period i'or stocking the cuttings ex- 
tends from February to August. The vouag 
shoots that spring from the bulbs make the 
best cuttings, and are the most sure to 
grow; but the young tops taken olTat a joint 
will strike root and tbrm small baltw even 
BO late as August, and often are more cure 
to grow in the spring following, if kept in 
small pots, than roots that have been plated 
out late. If the shoots on the old bulbc axe 
numerous, or there appear to be many buoc 
ready to start, the shoots that haTe jeawn 
three inches long may he slipped w Mth 
the finger close to the bulb ; bu^ if the l^^pots 
are few, or there is only one, they mhlt be 
out off so as to leave two buds at the base of 
the shoot to grow again. The cuttings or 
slips must be put in pots filled with light 
earth, with a layer of pure white sand on 
the surfaoe, and placed in a gentle hotbed. 
If the pot of cuttings can be plunged In ooal- 
ashes or other material, the cuttings will 
strike the sooner; water very moderately 
and oarefhlly, and shade from bright sun. 
They will strike root in a fortnight or tluree 
we^, and should be immediately potted in 
three-end-a-balf-indi pots and kept close for 
some days, until they makea few moro xoeCs* 
They ifiay then be placed in a cold frame, 
shaded firom the sun, and pr^eoM frmn 
frost and wet. Pot them imaiii into frwir- 
aad^-half-inchpots. belbreme roots become 
matted, then begin to give air daily-, and 
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icm them weU WEtered. In propaaoUng by 
gre^ng^ the cutting intended for ^ grait 
ihould he etreng and ahorti^jointed, haring 
oii.it two or more joints or hods ; itxnuet be 
also proeared as soon in the season as pos- 
sible : when obtained, select a good tuber oi 
a single sort, taking especial care that it has 
no eyes ; out oil a slice f)rom the upper part 
oC the root, constituting the bottom oT the 
part so cut, a ledge whereon to rest the graft. 
It is of advantage, though not absolutely 
necessary, that a Joint should be at the end 
of the scion, for the sdon will occasionally 
put forth new roots from the lower joint; 
the stem is pruned from the upper joint 
After the joint has been tied, a piece of fine 
Olay, such as is used for common grafting, 
must be placed round it, then pot the root in 
fine mould, in a pot of such dimensions as 
wlh bury the gralt half way in the mould; 
place the pot m a little heat in the foont of 
a cucumber or melon foame, if you chance to 
have one in work at the time, in about three 
weeks the root should be shifted Into a larger 
pot, If it be too soontoplantlt in the border, 
which will probably be the case. For pro- 
pagation by seed, collect the seeds in Sep- 
tember fi^ the dwarf plants, where no j 
preference exists on other accounts, and . 
xrom semi-double flowers when double varie- 
ties are chiefly desired. Sow in March, or 
earlier, in a heat of flfty-five or sixty- flve 
degrees; the young plants to be pricked 


f April. TSTow pumt out where they 

are to remain, covering each plant at night 
with an empty pot for some weeks, to pre- 
vent lujuryftom spring foosts. If in a com- 
partment by themselves, plant in rows three 
x'eat wide, and at two feet distance in the 
row: if in the flower border, plant in the 
back rows. In either case, they require to 
be staked. Seedlings thus treated will pro- 
duce flowers in July, and continue in per- 
fection till the autumn. The flowers may be 
preserved nearly all the winter, by planting 
the tubers in large pots and removing them 
early in the autumn to the greenhoinse. The 
tmt wU for dahlias is a rich deep loam, with 
a good coating of well-decomposed dung. 
The «guo(ic» should be a dear open one, 
ndther sheltered by trees nor walls. Tying 
la a very important operation. As soon as 
the plants are high enough, they should be 
tied to the stakes with some rather broad 
shreds of solt bast matting ; and the side 
shoots must also be secured oylongca* pieces 
gi matting, to prevent the winds and neavy 
lahss foom breaking them olL It may some- 
times be necessary to place three or four 
gidlitional stakes at a certain distance ftom 
^ Mtral one, to tie the side brandies to. 
^ hest kind bi stakes are the thinnings of 
lam j^fam^ons. They should be stout, 
mdx or sevaa fed long at least Ro par- 
ties bare la reqflh^ plants have 

been tied, till they have been attacked by 
the fooif t should be cut down, 

and in a Tcikdiy soli, ^e tubers may be 
cohered ■'oiwmxm dd foh* or leaves- If 

the next seaibd 


. full and early 

The tptet goiersl and 


the safest way, however, witii the valni^ 
sorts, is to dig up the tubers with a porttotr 
of the stem attached, and to plant orM 
them in pots or boxes among sand or m 
mould, and keep them under the stage of a 
greenhouse, or In some dry airy place, flree 
irom the drip oi water, or the access of frost 
till the spring. The characttritiilBM qf a 
dahlia are, that the flowers should be roily 
double, always flUlng the centre ; the florets 
should be entire or nearly so, pointed or 



rounded, reflexed, and so forming a globular 
kind, regular in their disposition, each 
series overlapping the other backwards; 
they may be either plain or quilled, but 
never distorted. Any irregularity in the 
shape of the petals, such as their being 
notched, pointed, &c., detracts both from 
their beauty and their value. The pedun* 
cles ought to be sufficiently strong to keep 
the blossoms erect, and consequently w^ 
exposed to view, and long enough to show 
the flowers free ftom the leaves. The plant 
ought to flower early and abundantly, and 
retain its character until the end of the 
season. Bright and deep velvety colours 
are most aduured. 

DAIRY.— The proper construction and 
management of this department in domestio 
and rural economy, forms a matter of great 
importance. The dairy should, if possible, 
face the north. The window and door should 
be opposite each other, in order to have a 
current of air through the apartment. The 
flooring should be either brick, stoncr or 
slate. The shelf also in which the pans are 
plfmed, should be made of slate or stonew 
wood, by BO quickly absorbing liquid is very 
objectionable for shelves or flooring; but 
should it form part of a dairy, plenty of 
soda must be dissolved in the water with 
whiob it is washed, or it wiU always retain 
a disagreeable smdl. Tin trays andpana 
are also Referable to wooden ones. 

A dairy far a private family may be eon- 
Btrueted aocordmg to the plan seen in ^ 
engMVIiig: a,UtlmmUk-inamt athedal^ 
seiUery with a eopper fixed In the ooih^ 
and a pump commtmlcathig with a we% o* 
having a efstem flir water; the outer dool 
openft Into a covered place to hold tha 
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Mli that are diying. c is the roam for 
hatter, aua also for maldiig oheese, 
hiThig Its Wper, cheese press, various 
ili»hres,&& Thesetworooms are separated 
hF passages from the milh^room, d «, which 
ii thus kept more cool and quiet, the en- 
trance being Into one of the passages, wlth- 
Cttt going into either of these rooms. Space 
may be fbond in the ends of these passages 
tor keeping batter, which will oe then 



accessible without going into any of the 
rooms ; and a room lor keeping cheese at a | 
dtstanoe from the butter may be placed over 
that for making it. Before and oehind the 
milk-room may be verandas effectually to 
screen the walls from the sun, as well as for 
ornament. One great consideration In con- 
nection with the dairy and its appurte- 
nances is cleanliness— the dairy itself and 
every utensil used, should be kept in a state 
Of continued and unsullied sweetness ; ibr 
without this, the milk will become seur, and 
the operations of the dairy be materially 
interfered with. 

DAIRYMAID.— The duties of the dairy- 
maid are well defined. She is a domestic 
servant, domiciliated in the farmhouse. Her 
principal duty is, as her name implies, to 
milk the cows, to manage the milk m all its 
stages, bring up the calves, and make into 
buner and cheese the milk obtained from 
the cows after the weaning of the calves. 
Should any lambs lose their mothers, the 
dairymaid has to bring them up with cows' 
milk until the time of weuiing, when they are 
returned to the flock. The dairymaid also 
mUks the ewes alter the weaning of the 
hunbs, and makes cheese of the ewe-milk. 
I^e attends to the poultry, feeds them, sets 
the brooders, gathers the egp daily, takes 
charge of the broods until able to provide 
Ibr themselves, and sees them safely lodged 
In their respective apartments, every 
owalMt and sets them abroad every mom- 
m It is generally thedaiiymaid, wkas no 
housekeeper is kept, who gives out the food 
ibr the reapers, and takes charge of their 
ortides of bedding. The dairymaid should 
Ibdrellnre bo an aouve, attentive, inteUli^t, 
m wfbl person, finally, the dairymaid 
he serupalously dm in her person 
m dross, fttd especially whenabout to per- 
tj^anyof the opemtioiis df the “ 

mmoom olom her hande and arms 
hethproiiglMywnahedbediretlieyaro 
ggau^ 0(attm wiOt the nUh; 


DAISY.— A ^ well-known hardy pMA« 
nlal, of which there are many varieties ; snm 
white, others crimson, and many vaiiegateC 
A more curious variety is the prolifbrout df 
hen and chicken daisy, they will all fSxm* 
rish In any moist soil, and in almost ai# 
situation. They bloom fh>m April to Jihio, 
Propagated by divisions i the smallest fVag* 
ment of root altsost enableU them to grow. 
To keep them double and fine. they r^uJre 
moving occasionally. Planted as an edging 
round ranunculus and other beds, their roots 
tempt the wire-worm ilrom those of the 
choicer flower. 

DAISY RAKE.— A horticultural imple- 
ment, having teeth sharpened on both edges 
like lancets i it is used for raking the grass, 



in order to tear off the flower heads or buds 
of daisies, and other plants in grass lawns. 

DALBY’S CARMINATIVE.— A msdlf. 
cine frequently administered to children, 
with a view of soothing and tranquilUsing 
them. It has an opium basis ; and it con- 
tains besides, tincture of opium, tincture of 
assafoetida, tincture of castor, oil of cara- 
ways, oil of peppermint, magnesia, and 
symp. However efficadoua this medleinu 
may oe in aooomplishing the desired Ofllsot, 
its effects on the system generally are ItUh- 
rious, and it should therefore never be re- 
sorted to. 

DAMASK.— A fkbrio chiefly employed, to 
fhmiture for hangings, chair and s<^ 
coverings, Bus. Linen damask is a twtiled 
fabric of a similar structure tothesUkfbbde 
of that name. It is very generally need f 
tahieclotbs and napkins. Cotton 
are made In imitation of lipen 
though they answer the purpeue i 

and are economical, they «re not 

as linen, nor do they preserve thUhr ^ 
ness unless they are f^qaetttly bleael 

DAMP, under any form,shouldbe avu^ 

A humid atmoimhere or situation is ous of 
the commonest causes of agues, asthmas, 
rheumatism, Snd nomerons other diseases. 
Damp Unm is very injurious, and shottld he 
espcmallygnardedagainst Whenittsimpot- 
sible to prevent the useof damp linen as 
eles of oresB, the best way to obviate any lU 
eflbcts Is to kei^ constantly to motion, iliid 
ayoldremaintog near the fliA or to a wifm 
apartment, or m a draught of cold ato iin 
anfitotoittliBe baa dapsedtoallow of Ipij 
cape of tnoisttuto Tneefltotofmp 
ii thereducti^ of the tempmtiirf 
body, hsQee ^ depreasing aistiona 
Itoen. are also a caoj 

d fa w w ato r t anoWhealth. Ctosc 
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Indies iOT counteracting the Injurious effeota 
^ns occasioned, is to get some lead rolled 
^evf t|ldn« nnd uatl It over the damp wall 
using >^mall copper nails, as iron would 
oorroi^ and then cover with the paper ; by 
means, the damp will be effectually pre- 
vented from injuring the paper. It is said 
that ivy planted against the soddened wall 
of the house will exclude dampness. If a wall 
Is already damp, Ivy planted against it will, 
wh^ grown up, cause it to become dry, pro- 
vide we brickwork is sound, and the damp- 
ness does not arise from moisture attraotM 
upwards from the foundation. 

DAMSON CHEESE.- Bake or slew the 
fitdt till tender, drain off the Juice, skin and 
stone the damsons, pour back to them from 
a third to half of their juice, weigh, and then 
boil them over a clear brisk fire, until they 
form quite a diw paste ; add six ounces of 
pounded sugar for each pound of damsons, 
stir them off the fire until this is dissolved, 
and boil the preserve again, stirring it in- 
cessantly, until it leaves the pan quite dry, 
and adheres in a mass to the spoon. If it 
should not stick to the fingers when lightly 
touoliedU it will be sufficiently done to keep 
along time; press it quickly into pans or 
moulds, lay on it a paper dipped in spirit ; 
wheii It is perfectly cold, tie another fold 
over It, and store it in a dry place. 

DAMSON COMPOTE.-To one pound of 
damsons, put four ounces of sugar and half 
a pint of water, and simmer them gently for 
ten of twelve minutes. 

DAMSON, Culture of.— This fruit is not 
difficult of culture. It Is propagated by 
grafting, the mussel stock being the most 
suitable, and will succeed better than any 
other; If budded nine inches from the 
ground, upon vigorous stocks, they will grow 
five or SIX feet high the first year, and 
make fine standards the year following. 
Thu damson tree is peculiarly liable to 
attacks from the red spider ; to get rid of this 
destructive insect, dust thedrees with flower 
of sulphur, so shaking it beneath the leaves 
that it may ascend in a fine cloud, and lodge 
principally in the back of the leaves. Or 
make a solution of soft soap, three ounces 
to the gallon, and add four handfuls of sul- 
phur to each gallon, then sponge the trees 
all over, especially the under side of the 
leaves. Under either of these modes of 
treatment, the spider will be exterminated. 

PAHSON JAM.-Gatherthe fruit when 
it Is quite ripe; split, stone, weigh, and 
boil it lor forty minutes, then stir in naif its 


it ittfred, and thoro^hly skimmed. 
damson JELLX— To four pounds of 
“ put four pohnds of fine sugar, and 
Lt of water, boil them for lialf an 
agOntle fire, till the skins breiUc, 
Miem off, and set them by fbr an 
.... . over the fireagaln for half 
ten set them by for I3ie 
for the thlftt time : while 
rb fire, ptit A wei|ffit upon 
fn the tn^p. The uuft 
' Ltted tut they appear of i 



a very high colour in the part where the akht 
is broken ; then take 'them ofiT set them > 3 ^ 
to cool, and when they are cold, drain off the 
syrup, and proceed to make the Jelly in the 
following manner :-*Boil a good quantity ot 
green apples, green gooseberries, and qmnoe 
cores to a ma^, and strain them through a 
hair sieve. Take an equal quantity of this 
Jelly and the former syrup, and boil them 
over a gentle fire together, till they jelly ; 
skim it well, and while it is hot, put it into 
skim glasses or pots. 

DAMSON PIE.— Stew the damsons in a 
quantity of water Just sufficient to prevent 
their burning ; when tender, and while still 
hot, sweeten them with sugar, and let them 
stand until they become colA Then put 
them into a dish lined with paste, drop 
flour upon them, cover them with the same 
paste, wet and pinch together the edge of 
pastes, cut a sUt in the centre of the top, 
and bake for twenty minutes. 

DAMSON PUDDING.— Make a batter 
with three well-beaten eggs, a pint of milk, 
four tablespoonfhls of flour, and four of 
brown sugar, stone a pint of damsons, and 
mix them with the batter ; boll it In a but- 
tered basin fbr an hour and a half. 

DAMSON WATER ICE.— Boil the dam- 
sons whole, and when they have all burst 
open, put them into a linen bag; squeeze it 
well, mixing thejuice with an equal quantity 
of syrup previously prepared, then fee it. 

DAMSON WINE. — To every gallon ot 
water put two pounds and a half of sugar, 
which boil for three-quarters of an hour, 
and skim. To every gallon of this mixture 

{ )ut five pints of damsons stoned ; let the 
iquor boil till it is of a fine colour, then 
strain through a hair sieve; work it in 
an open vessel for three or four days; 
pour it off from the lees into a cask and 
allow it to work as long as it will; then 
stop it close and leave it undisturbed for six 
or eight months, when it may be bottled. 
In a year or a year and a half it will be in 
excellent condition for drinking. 

DAMSONS BOTTLED.— Gather them on 
a dry day before they are ripe, when they 
have Just turned their colour. Put them in 
wide-mouthed bottles, cork them close and 
let them stand for a fortnight ; then oture- 

S ' ” examine them, and if any of them are 
ewed or spottra, take them out of the 
bottles and cork the rest close. Put tibe 
bottles in sand, and they will keep good till 
the spring. 

DAMSONS DRIED.— Drain from pre- 
served damsons all their syrup, cover the 
bottoms of sieves with them, and place them 
in a hot oven, change the sieves every day 
till they axe dry, and while doing so, turn the 
damsons ; when they are not sticky at 
likely to yield, take them out, papqr abi^ 
and put them In, Introducing a paper ti^ 
tween each layer of fruit 
DAMSONS PRESERVED. -Ito 
pound of damsons allow three-quarters A 

^enuit;e^a l^w o:Muns«ms?Kad 
sugar ( tie them ov^ with bladwor sto^ 
paper, and put them into a modenttoly 
oven, letting them remain until theibyMttP 
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eomoB cool. On the following day strain off 
the syrup, and boil it till it oecomes thidh:. 
Ti^n cold, put the damsons one by one into 
small Jars, and pour over them snffldent 
syrup to cover them. Tie them over with 
wet bladder. 

DANCING, Etiquette or.— See Ball- 

BOOH. _ 

DANCING, Healthful Effects of.— 
The exercise of dancing is exhilarating and 
healthful, when indulgra in to a reasonable 
extent and with certain precautions. Its 
immediate effects are to cause the blood to 
circulate more freely, and to promote the 
action of the various organs of the body. 
The evil concomitants of dancing as practised 
in the present day, are unreasonable hours, 
and exposure to variable temperature 
through an insufficiency of clothing, both 
of winch may be avoided by the simplest 
exercise of moral courage and common 
sense. 

DANDELION. — A common and well- 
known plant which is employed for various 
uses. The root is washed and mixed vdth 
coffee and chocolate ; a mixture which some 
persons prefer to the unsophisticated article. 



The leaves, especially when they have under- 
gone the process of bleaching, are used in 
salads, in the place of lettuce. As a medi- 
cine, dandelion acts both as a tonic and a 
diuretic ; and in the form of extract and de- 
coction, is frequently administered success- 
fully in oases of dropsy. 

DANDRIFF.— Scurf or dandriff, as it is 
indifferently called, is the result of a dis- 
eased action in the cuticle of the scalp, by 
which the epidermis or scarf-skin is thrown 
off in the form of fine scales, which accumu- 
lating about the roots of the hair, and pre- 
ventmg the natural perspiration from the 
scalp, oanses partial haldness, or a general 
falling off of the hair. This cuticolar affec- 

m 


tion is most common in persons of a sero- 
frilous habit, and may be induced by inat- 
tention to cleanliness, wearing the hair too 
long or thick, or by any cause that perma- 
nently checks the insensible perspiration of 
the scalp. TVeofmenf.— The hair should be at 
once out and thinned, the head well combed 
and slightly stimulated by means of a brush ; 
the roots of the hair are then to be washed 
twice a day, with a sponge, and a lotion 
made by dissolving one drachm of carbonate 
of ammonia— volatile salts— in a pint of cold 
water; or using a wash composed of two 
drachms of sal ammoniac in a pint of cold 
water, and by once a week washing the head 
with soap and water, and removing with a 
comb and brush all the dead outide that 
may adhere to the hair, before resuming the 
wash. Should these means, however, fail, a 
little creosote ointment must be rubb^l 
into the roots of the hair at bed- time, anti 
well washed off in the morning ; at the same 
time a hot bath, by exercising a benefiotal 
action on the entire cuticle, virill bo found 
efiicacious on this affection of the scalp. 

DARNING.— A method of mending sodes 
and stockings which should be practised as 
follows Turn the stocking on the right side 
outwards; thread a small sewing needle 
with very fine cotton ; pass the Mgert on/y 
down the stocking, keeping the thumb out- 
side, in order to preserve the edges of the 
hole in their places. “ Fasten on by darn- 
ing backwards and forwards a few times at 
the end of the hole farthest from you ; thmi, 
take on the needle two loops, both on one 
side, and draw the thread through ; then take 
two on the other side of the hole, and draw 
them close ; afterwards put the needle hack 
into the last of the two loops or meshes, and 
take one additional loop, so that there are 
always to be two consecutive loops on the 
needle, yet only one of them is to be a fresh 
one; pass over to the opposite side and 
again put the needle back into the loop froni 
'vmich tiie thread issues, and take another 
(the next loop) on to it; thus continue draw- 
ing the edges close; and if this be done 
skilfhlly, which five minutes* practice will 
effect, the hole will be imperceptible. This 
is a case of simple dropping of stitches ; a 
gigantic gap, however, is considerably con- 
tracted in its dimensions, and at least one- 
half of the consequent trouble of darning 
spared, by drawing the edges together, or 
BO near as will allow the stock to be flat and 
unpuckered, with very fine cotton. In this 
case the hole will be made considerably 
smaller, and the regular darning afterwards, 
will entirely hide the original thread that 
has held the gaping edges in their places. 
When stitches drop in a stocking, the fhbric 
will generally be found very w^; and by 
the man of ** taking up the stitches,’* in- 
stead of an nnsigh% dam appearing, and 
a large portl on of time being wasted, nothiiuii 
will oe requisite but to tni<^en the fragtiq 
part on the wrong side, in the usual manner* 

DATE.— A fruit Imported IntaBritain ik 
a dried state ^rom Barbary and Egypt, and 
when in good condition they are miwm 
esteemed An inferior kind hM be- 
come common, which are dried hard, and 
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h^ve little or no flavour. They should be 
ehosen large, sottish, not much wrinkled, of 
ari^dlSh yellow colour on the outside, with 
ft %hitleh membrane between the fruit and 
tha iftone. 

X>AUGHT£BS, Education op.— There 
ore Ibw subjects so intimately oonneoted 
with individual happiness and national pro- 
sperity as the education of daughters. The 
system of female education in England is, 
with a few exceptions, unsatisfactory and 
defbotive. One branch of study, and that 
the most important of all, is almost uni- 
versally neglected, namely. Domestic JBduca- 
tUm, By domestio education is not meant 
'Uie sending daughters into the kitchen some 
half-dozen times, to weary the patience of 
the cook, and to boast of it the next day in 
the parlour, but two or three years spent 
with a mother assisting her in her duties, 
instructing brothers andTsisters, and taking 
care of their own clothes. This will make 
them happy wives and good ones ; for, an 
early acquaintance with the duties of life 
makes them sit lightly and gracefully upon 
those who afterwards practise them. But 
in the modern system of female education, 
no time or opportunity is allowed for the 
formation of quiet, domestio habits. Girls 
are sent to school until they are sixteen or 
seventeen, and this precious interval is, in 
the majority of cases, spent in acquiring the 
tlenmits of numerous sciences, without being 
thorougliiy acquainted with any; a smatter- 
ing of ]^enoh and Italian, a superficial know- 
ledge of drawing, and the playing of half a 
4pzen ** show pieces on the piano, form the 
sum total of instruction. As soon as they 
leave school they begin a round of balls and 
parties, and a series of visits to gay young 
mends; and in the midst of this whirl of 
excitement, all nobler and higher attain- 
ments are lost sight oi; and nothing regarded 
as of consequence but parade and attraction. 
Thns three great evils are engendered, vanity, 
extravagance, and idleness; dispositions 
naturally good and aifectionate, trained 
into heartlessnesB, and the whole course 
of life degraded and embittered. All this is 
mainly attributable to the neglect and mis- 
management of the mother, who deems it 
the best policy to let her daughter 
Wtf <dl she can while she is singh;'' and who, 
inetead of representing domestic life as the 
fathering place of the deepest and purest 
intectlons— as the yahere of woman's enjoy- 
ments as well as or her duties— teaches her 
td regard matrimony as desirable because a 
«« 0 Opa,^tch '* is a triumph of vanity, and 
itla droned respectable to be **well settled 
In l^e world. " Marrying with these feelings 
S woman considers herself as a sacrifice 
la, at the altar of freedom and gaiety, and 
i the word home, instead of being asso- 
with all that is happy and enjoyable, 
to her a species of thraldom, in 
she ia doomed to hide herself away 
Imm the The course thus pursued 

mm wonuMii axpe^s in the natural course 
wents to, mnsoihe a whb and a mother. 

I j||«lier himhiiieas or misery in this state, 

' r lA truth it does--ttpon 


her fitness for the duties she is called upon tc 
perform, she surely ought to be instructed 
in those duties, by her seniorg, whq cannot 
fall to be impressed with their irnportmioe, 
nay, their absolute necessity. Every mother 
who thus neglects her daughter's education, 
is guilty of a great social crime, the cemse- 
quences of which will not only fall upon her 
own immediate oflbpring, but may be en- 
tailed upon generations to come. Let daugh- 
ters, therefore, reedve as many attainments 
and accomplishments as their capacities will 
admit of. Let them have a reasonable 
amount of enjoyment, and intercourse 
with society, but do not allow these or any 
other considerations to interfere with do- 
mestic education ; or prevent her from frd- 
filling woman's noblest and most sacred 
mission, that of becoming a good wife and u 
discreet mother. 

DAY BOOK.— See Book-keeping. 

DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET.-An 
invention by which deaf and dumb people 
are enabled to understand and communicate 
language, with almost the same facility as 
spoken words. The alphabet is expressed 
by the aid of the hands and fingers, each 
letter being formed as follows 



A is expressed 
by touching the 
top of the thumb 
of the left hand 
with the forefinger 
of the right. 



B. Join the fore- 
finger and thumb 
of each hand, and 
place the back ot 
the forefinger nails 
together. 



C. Bend the fin- 
gers and thumb ot 
the left hand, so 
as to form two 
points of a circle. 



D. Bend fhh fin- 
gers and thumb of 
^ right hxhdinto 
a semi-cirele, and 
then join tlumat to 
the forefinger of 
the left, which 
keep in a straight 
lln^ 
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XL Touch the top 
of the forefluger of 
the left hand with 
the forefinger of 
the right. 


F. Place the 
forefinger of the 
right hand across 
the backs of the 
first and second 
fingers of the left. 



L. Place the 
forefinger of the 
right hand aorosa 
the centre' of the 
palmofthel^so 
that the top of the 
finger may be ex- 
actly in the middli 
of the palm. 


M. Place three 
fingers of the right 
hand flat upon the 
palm of the left. 



G. Clench both 
hands, and put 
one fist upon the 
other. 



N. Place two 
fingers of the right 
hand fiat upon the 
palm of the left. 



H. Pass the 
palm of the right 
hand across that 
of the left, sweep- 
ing it along to the 
tips of the fingers, 
as if brushing 
something off. 



I. Touohthetop 
of the second fin- 
ger of the Mt band 
with the forefinger 
of the right. 




J. Clench the 
hands together, as 
directed for the 
letter G. 


K. Fonnasemi- 
drole with the 
thumb and fore- 
finger of the right 
hand, and Join it 
to the forefinger 
of the left, which 
must then be kept 
atraight out ; both 
ibrefingers must 
meet at the second 
Joints. 



O.Toncnthetop 
of the third finger 
of the left hand 
with the forefinger 
of the right 



P. Place the 
tops of the fore- 
finger and thumb 
of the left hand 
in a semicircular 
form against the 
first and second 
Joints of the fore- 
finger of ther^ht 
wluieh should be 
kept straight 



Q. Form a eifole 
with the forefinger 
and thumb of me 
left hand, and then 
curve the fbre- 
flngerofthe right 
intotheshapbofa 
hook, and place ft 
exactly where the 
other Angers Join. 
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B. Bend the 
forefinger of the 
right hand* and 
rest it on the palm 
of the left. 


S. Bend the lit- 
tle finger of each 
hand, and lock 
them together. 


T. Fix the tip ol 
the forefinger of 
the right hand 
against the middle 
of the lower edge I 
of tile left. 


U. Touch 
the top of the 
little finger of 
the left hand 
with the fore- 
finger of the 
right. 


V. Place the 
first and se- 
cond fingers 
of the right 
hand apart, 
upon the palm 
of the left. 




W. Lock the' 
fingers of one- 
hSnd between 
those of the 
other. 

X. Cross 
the forefingers 
at the second 
joints. 


Y. Extend the 
thumb and fore- 
finger of the left 
hand, and at the 
lower part of the 
fork so made, place' 
the forefinger of 
the right hand. 


Z. Elevate one 
hand towards the 
face, and rest the 
elbow upon the 
palm of the other. 


The end of every sentence is indicated bv 
snapping the second finger and the thumb' 
I of the right hand. This is requisite to avoid 
the confusion which might result from run- 
ning the sentences into each other. Number* 
are denoted by holding up one finger to re- 
present 1, two fingers for 2, the open hand< 
lor s, both hands tbr 10, and so on. 

DEAFNESS— -May proceed ft'om many 
causes, such as a common cold ; or as a con- 
sequence of fever ; from mumps, or 
larged glands ; sore throat, and swelling of 
the tonsils, and also firom disease of the 
brain, or infiammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the ear. Besides these causes, 
deafness may be produced by accidental 
means, such as severe blows, or sudden and< 
long continued noiie ; but as a general rule, 
deafhesB is symptomatic of some other ^s- 
ease, and usually subsides on the recovery 
of the patient from the illness that produced' 
it. In fevers, deaihess is always considered 
as a favourable symptom, and rarely fails of 
being a prognostic of recovery. Sometimes, 
without pain, or any assignable cause, the 
membrane of the ear will exude an unusual 
(mantity of wax, or secrete a large amount of 
thin, discoloured matter, which, by blocking' 
up the passage to the auditory ne've, causes 
partial or complete deafhess. 

Treatment ,— case of dlffieult hearing’ 
proceeding firom general or local disease^ 
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must be treated aooordiiisr to the seat and 
<nature of the affection that induces it 
When, however, it results firom masses of 
indurated wax, the passage should first be 
expanded by means of a hot poultice placed 
for a few hours over the ear ; after which it 
is to be syringed freely with warm soap and 
water, till the small collections of wax are 
wash^ out, which in some oases will not 
be effected till the operation has been re- 
peated several times. For this purposes 
good sized syringe should be used, and the 
jets propelled quickly. After each use of the 
syringe, which should not be used oftener 
than three times a day, a little wool, soaked 
in almond oil, with a drop of Friar's balsam, 
is to be placed in the ear, but neither tightly 
nor pushed in too far. When deaihesa is 
attended with a thin foetid discharge, a 
small blister should be placed behind the 
car, and kept open for some time by means of 
issue ointment, and the ears syringed twice 
a day with warm water; a little alterative 
medicine of blue pill and rhubarb is to be 
given once a day, and a saline draught twice 
a week. When deafness is attended with 


pains in the head aiid jaw, two or three 
leeches must be applied behind the ear, and 
a small blister placed on the temple. For 
the difficulty of hearing that follows chronic 
disease, or the absence of the natural secre- 
tion of tlie ear, dealhess is often relieved by 
a small quantity of fine wool being placed 
lightly and carefully in the passage, which, 
by collecting the sound in its interstices, 
acts as an acoustic apparatus between the 
•external ear and the brain. The deathess 
that proceeds from cold should be treated 
with the hot bath, and ten grains of Dover's 
powder in a little gruel at bed-time; and 
when from sore throat, by means of a gargle 
•of sage tea and vinegar, or inihsion of rose' 
leaves with alum. 

DEATH— Is that condition of the animal 
body when all the Emotions which in opera- 
tion constitute life have ceased to act, or 
when respiration, circulation, sensation, and 
those vital iterations that make up the phe- 
nomenon of existence are permanently at 
rest. In man, the causes tnat lead to the 
cessation of life are extremely complex 
and numerous, and though in a state of 
nature it is probable mankind would die 
free from all disease, expiring only from the 
gradual attrition of the organs and the 
decadence of vital energy, yet from the 
etate of polity in whi%' all aboriginal 
races are found, such a condition, m a rule, 
is nowhere to be met with ; and though the 
savage may occasionally live longer than his 
ciyUmed brother, the same causes are in 
operation, and pestilence, famine, and war 
are, with him, equally destructive of life, and 
■death, the result of the decay of nature, is 
■caually as exceptional and unihmtUar in 
Whatever state of man or condition of 
society we investigate the suldect Deathis 
charaoterized by the universal eoldness of 
thebody, by a partially open mouth, closed 
f^yelida, and sunken eyes, by on extreme 
pallor ^ the ihoe, sometimes assuming a 
gpeenlsh yellow tone; with Uvidltyof the 
orbits and great flaodklity of itil the joints j 


this oondition, however, only endures fbr k 
short time, as in a few hours after death, uc 
rigor mortii^ as it is termed, sets in, and thi 
musoular relaxation is changed for that 
rigidity of the entire body so oharacteristie 
of the corpse of all animals, and which con* 
tinues till decomposition onee more relaxes 
the musoular tension. 

DEATH, REaiSTRATioK or.— A registrar 
or deputy registrar of deaths is required t<K 
dwell within the district of which he is such 
officer, and to put upon the outside of his 
dwellinghouse his name, with the addition 
of registrar or deputy registrar, as the case 
may be. He is bound to inform himself of 
every death in his district, and to register, 
as soon after the event as conveniently may 
I be, the date of the death, with the name, 
surname, sex, age, rank, or profession of the 
deceased, with the cause of the death ; and 
I some person present at the death or in at- 
tendance during the last illness, or in default 
of such persons the occupier of the house in 
wliich such death has happened (or if the 
occupier be the person dead, then some 
inmate), shall give the above particulars to 
the registrar within eight days after th*. 
death, upon being requested so to do, aiui 
sign the same in the registrar's book. In 
case of an inquest, such information is to be 
conveyed to the registrar by the coroner. 
Any person causing a false entry to be made 
in a register of deaths is guilty of felony. 
An error in the entry may he eorreotra 
within one month alter the discovery of the 
error, in the presence of two persons who 
were present at the death of the person 
registered. Searches for deaths may be made 
upon payment of Is. for the first year and 
Is. 6d. for every year after the first. For a 
sii^le certificate the fee is 2 b. 6d. 

DEBILITY.— By this term is understood 
that state of the system which results from 
a loss of nervous energy and a consequent 
diminution in the force of the circulation, fbr 
though debility may be accompanied by an 
accelerated action oT the heart, that acootr 
Sion is obtained at the sacrifice of vital tone. 
Debility may be either general or local ; that 
is, the whole system may be In a state of 
greater or less prostration, or the weakness 
may appertain only to particular parts or 
organs, as illustrated by the constitutional 
deMitv that results from long Illness or fever 
or the loss of power in the functions of the 
stomach, liver, kidneys, &c., and though in 
all cases the oonstitntion must, ti> a certain 
degree, participate with the local debility, 
tbf loss of functional power is much more 
considerable than the bodily diminution ot 
energy. Beside these oonaitions of local 
and genenti weakness, there is that state 
which may be called ** ehronio," the debility 
of age, or the oonsequenoe of a permanent 
malformation, or aceioent. where the genssnl 
atony rises from the decadence of Ihnotionnl 
action. 

‘When debility is the conie- 
quenoe of loss . of nervous stamina* uttam- 
neoted with organic disease, the prmt^jple at 
treatment lies in the adoption of a m- 
tern of therapentio agents as will, Vf restor- 
ing the c^culation to a healthy stabdariiU 
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Imfixt, vigour to the brain, andglve tone to 
the neives of the entire body. Toie, in manr 
inatanees, may be effected without the inter> 
ventlo^of anymedidne, and by a mere regi- 
men diet and ea:eroi8^ and such a(^- 
soriea as prudenoe may dictate. In the first 
plStw the diet should be nutritious without 
beinffHoh, thestomach never beinuleft longer 
than four hours without food, duringthe day, 
and that food should in all cases be as solid as 
possible, and never permitted to wss Into 
the Btomach till well masticated, whatever 
beversfe is taken with luncheon or din- 
ner, sErald be unadulterated by water, 
and when malt liquor is preferred, it should 
be the best of its sort, either stout or ale, 
but ttdther porter nor bitter beer. The 
exercise should be brisk walking; not a 
listless saunter, but an energetic walk with 
a predetermined purpose, varied, when ob- 
tainable, by horse riding in the afternoon, 
care being always taken to avoid any exer- 
tion till alter digestion has taken place. 
The best accessories are going to rest and 
rising early, a bath once a week, and the 
daily use of the flesh brush over the 
whole body. To those whose debilitated 
oonstitutions require in addition some 
medicinal auxiliary to excite the torpid 
ihnotions, one of the following mixtures may 
be taken in doses of two tablespoonfuls 
three times a day ; the first being the most 
mild and the last the most stimulating; the 
patient selecting that one which the degre« 
of his debility appears to demand. 

Ifo.l. Pried hops ... a drachms. 

Bruised canella alba . 2 drachms. 
Infuse in a pint of boillug water for 6 hours 
strain. 

Na a. Gentian root . . 1 drachm. 

Ginger (bruised) . 2 drachma. 

Caraamoms (do.) . 2 drachms. 

Talerianroot . . 1 drachm. 

Carbonate of soda . 1 drachm. 

Infuse in a pint of boiling water for 6 hoars 
strain. 


Ko. 3. Tincture of bark, compound 1 ounce. 
Aromatic tincture . . |oupoe. 

Tincture of gentian . . i ounce. 

Mix it in 

F^permint water . . 6 onnoes. 


Ka 4. Aromatic confection . s drachms, i 
mb dbwn in a mortar with I 

l^t water .... 8 ounces, j 
and add ' 

Compound tincture of cm*- j 

damoms .... i ounce. | 
ound tincture of bark . i ounce, 
atio tincture . . . t ounce, 

s of sal volatile . . adrschms. 

here ifiaoh acidity exists fit the 
jnd dbrnstion Is attended with 
, one dr the following pills should 
1 hour belbre each sieal. Take of 

cs • . * 12 grains. 

, . . , 12 grains. 

_ sub 0 Md)dlk|te of soda J drachm. 

la cases inhere the debility is the j 



result Of a long organic disease, or a fever of 
a typhoid type, recourse must be had to 
mineral tonics ; in which case any of the sub- 
joined forms of mixture may be taken 
with advantage. 

Na 1. Pistilled water . . 1 pint 

Muriatic add . . . 30 drops. 

Nitric add. . . .30 drops. 

Mix, and take, throughaquUl,2tablesj^on- 
iids three times a day. 

No. 2. Hops .... 2 drachms. 

Orange peel . . . 4 ounce. 

Infuse in a pint of boiling water for c hours, 
strain, and add, when ooid. 

Nitric add .... I drachm. 
Mix; take one tsblespoonfhl every Ibur 
or six hours. 

No. 3. Tincture of Colombo , f ounce. 

Tinctui e of orange . , | ounce. 

Peppermint water . . 7 ounces. 

Sulphate of zinc . . 4 grains. 

Mix ; a tablespoouful to be taken every three' 
hours. 


No. 4. Barley water . . .1 pint 

made thick, add 

Syrup of ginger . . . 1 ounce. 

Muriated tincture of iron 3 drachms. 
Mix, and take one tablespoonful three or 
four times a day. 


N.B.— In all cases where the pint or quart 
measure is prescribed, it is the imperial 
measure of 20 ounces to the pint that iS' 
signified. 

DEBT is to be considered under two dis- 
tinct forms, business debts, and domestic 
debts. Business debts are those which arc 
incurred in obtaining possession of articles 
of which a profit is to be made. The articles 
may vary greatly in themselves ; they may 
be ready-made goods ; they may be materials 
to be used in any manofimture ; tools whiohc 
are requisite for the performance of work; 
or cash, as the general tool or instrument in 
the trade of buying and selling. They may, 
indeed, be anything, the use of which shall 
the expense <ff the credit given, and 
afford besides a fair reward for tbe labour 
undergone, and an adequate compensation 
fbr the risk and anxiety incurred. Business' 
debts, therefore, are Justifiable, not only on 
general principle, but as the grand stimuli 
to industry and energy. Domestic debts aro^ 
distinguished from business ones by bdng^ 
incurred only for commodities that are to be 
oonsumed, without yielding any profit ih 
return. Articles obtained m this way are 
therefinre purchased upon ^sadvantageous 
terms, and in many instances, such as when 
a person buys goods Just previous to takhug 
some appointment or situation, he mort-^ 
gages as it were a portion of his future 
earnings at a heavy rate of interest; 
generally speaking, IbelB the effects of It 
for many years afterwards. In as fkr 
the revsDna, which goes to the personal and 
domestio support ox the man of business, 
is nart of the profits of his capital and 
industry, it oannot be separated fiwm theso 
In the receiving. But it fofiowe the gea<0it 
law in the expenditure! and thereforcr 
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though such a person maft for the sake of account current between parties, in the 
more concentrated management, and some- absence of an express agreement, the law 
times in the case of a tradesman, for the presumes they both intended to apply the 
redprocating of business, mix up his do- first item on the credit side to the drst 
mestio debts with his trade ones, yet he item oh the debit side, and so ott.>~Be« 
should never allow them to take the lead. liiTXBkST; Payment; Tender. 

If he does, he is apt to expose himself to DECANTERS, to Clean.— P lace a ihn- 

g reater danger than the man who has no nel in the deoahter, and pour in it some 
usiness, and consequently no business debts, raw unpared potat(hCut into little square 
because under cover of nis business credit bits, or some pounded egg-shells or some 
he is enabled to carry them to much more line shot, the first nam^ of these being 
ruinous leugths; and, as In his case, the preferable. Have ready in a small tub some 
ruin, if it come, falls on the business as strong suds of white soap and cold water, 
well as on the man, it falls doubly, and with a little pearlash dissolved in it, or a 
upon a greater number ; and if the failure few drops of mnriatic acid mixed with the 
is large, gives a check to the general con- water will greatly Improve the polish of the 
lldence, the effects of which are often very glass. Take out some of the suds, pour it 
extensive, and hurt many who are not im- into the decanter through the funnel, and 
mediately connected. When an individual shake it about with the cut potato or other 
not connected with business gets into per- cleansing agent, till all the impurities disap- 
sonal debt, the question is between him and pear fi'om the inside of the glass. Then 
Ills creditors only ; but a business-failure empty it out, put in some more suds, and 
has always some pernicious efi'ect upon the wash round the inside with a bit of sponge 
publia— See Cash, Credit, Economy, &c. tied on the end of a stick. After havifig 

DEBTOR AND CREDITOR are two thus washed the decanters, rinse them out 
persons between whom a contract has been twice with clean cold water. Next put them 
entered into, whereby the right to a sum of into the tub of clean soap-suds, and wash 
money has been mutually lost and acquired, them well on the outside with a glass brush. 
It is the duty of the debtor to tender pay- afterwards rinsing the inside clean with 
ment at tiie proper time, that is, generally cold water. Dry the inside with a piece of 
speaking, before demand made, or action clean linen rag nxed to the end of a stick, 
brought against him. The duty ot the and wipe the outside with a soft towel, 
creditor is, to receive the payment, if ten- finishing with a silk handkerchief or aeha* 
dered at the proper time, ana give a proper mois leather. 

acquittance for it. A debtor is empowered DECANTING LIQUIDS.— Tlie pouring 
to tender a blank receipt stamp at the time off clear fiuid from the sediment without 
of payment, which a creditor is bound to disturbing it, often requires great care and 
fill up, and pay the amount of the stamp, delicate treatment. It is commonly per- 
under a penalty of ten pounds. Where a formed by gently inclining tlie vessel, and 
creditor has pointed out the mode of pay- holding it in the same position with a steady 
ment, it will he sufficient to follow his direo- hand until all the clear liquid has run out. 
tions ; thus, where he desires that a bill or Advantage may be taken ot the adhesion of 
note may be remitted by the post. If it be liquids to solias, and by it the fi)rmer may 
lost the loss will fall upon him. Payment be led into the required direction. For 
of a debt is otten made by bill or note, tlie instance, if a teaspoon be dipped into wine, 
taking of which amounts to an agreement so as to become wetted with it, and then 
to give a debtor credit for the time it has to held perpendicularly with the bowl down- 
run, and suspend a creditor's remedy in the wards, and the point over, but not touching 
meanwhile, it is, however, in general, no the entrance into the decanter, and the 
satisfaction of any debt or demand for edge of the glass be made to toutm the back 
which it is given, but only primd /acts evi- of the spoon, it will be found, on inclining 
dence of payment, rendering it necessary the former,' that the wine, having a perpen* 
that the creditor should account lor it bei'ore dioular solid body to adhere to mRi run 
he can be entitled to recover the amount for down, will do so in preference to trickling 
which it was given ; hut it will operate as along the oblique or outer surface of the 
satistketion if the debtor’s liability upon it glass ; and by this means a Uquid may be 
be discharged by its loss. But if a creditor poured steadily out of any i^iiiwar vessel, 
negotiate a biu or note, so as to render with so little disturbance as not to agitate 
himself personally liable upon it, in riiat any sediment that may exist in it— See 
case it wul not operate as payment, if dis- Syphon. 

honoured. A debtor may not pay a creditor DECEHBEBj Gardenino for. — The 
of his creditor’s except in a case of rent due following are the operations for the kitchen 
to his superior landlord, if threatened with gar<ten. AHidhoku^ dress beds; plant to finree; 
distress by him. enr In case money is attached attend that in forcing. Becm, plant. 
by process of law while in his hands. A (red) dR; up and store. Bor^ooit, earth urn 
debtor indebted in several ways to a eredi- BrWiUky » ’^Rh their heads to the nor|h» 
tof, mayor Mom i^poymea^dbeottowhidh Cbhtogei, idant; earth up. CkrroM, d^:|m 
of the debts it shml oe apidi^in reduettem ; and store. CouNdtnrerf, in IVame, 
b^ it he neglect to do so, rim creditor may to. Cetkrjt, earth up and 
apply it to whleli debt he pleases; thus a aeoegsai7. Cdtemru, plant. 
creditor Ium a rii^ to appreakriate a pay- pare and tom over, 
ment madegenctidJ^ to a Sriit mured the Ma mrtMng-vp, attend ^ h}m4u 
Statute of Limitatims. Whscetlkereltan ffoMf, attend to. foroa 
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foilen. remove. Ltttvxu^ plant in 
hotbeds ; attend to those advancing. Minu 
ibrce. Mntihroom-hediy make; attend to 
those in production. Pannips^ dig up and 
store. Ptas, sow, both In open ground 
and in hotbeds ; attend to those advancing ; 
protect them from frost, slugs, mice, and 
birds. PUrnU, to produce seed, attend to. 
P&tato^^ plant in hotbeds. Radishes and 
small salading, sow in frames. Spinoeh^ clean 
•of weeds. Tansy ^ force. Trsnch^ drain, &c, 
'Wseding^ attend to. 

. General Remarks . — In bad weather in-door 
work should be attended to. In dry mild 


weather, alterations, planting, and various 
pruning work should be done, and the 


cuttings gathered up and stacked for fuel, 
or burned, to put the ashes on the ground. 
Manures and soils should be collected, and 
the heaps turned over, to mix well No 
weeds should be allowed to grow among the 
compost. The principal soils, so to collect, 
are road- scrapings, loam, cow-dung, horse- 
•dropplngs, sand, turves, leaves of trees, &c. 

Flower garden. — Anemones^ defend in bad 
weather ; plant if mild. Auriculas, defend in 
inclement weather. Bulbs, omitt^, may be 
planted if the weather be mild. Carnations, 
oefend in inclement weather. Composts, pre- 
pare. Big borders, and dress all quarters 
generally. Edgings, plant. Crass, mow and 
roll occasionally, it the winter be mild. 
Gravel, roll and keep orderly. Hedges, plant 
and plash. Hyacinths, defend in inclement 
weather. Leaves, collect for composts. JSo- 
nunculuses, defend in bad weather, seedlings 
of all kinds, protect. Stake shrubs newly 
planted, and any others requiring support. 
TvHps, defend in bad weather. Turf, lay, if 
the weather be open. 

DECEMBER. —Things in Season.— 

jPtoA— Carp, cod, crabs, gudgeon, gurnet, 
•eels, halibut, John Dory, lobsters, oysters, 
pike, skate, smelts, soles, turbot. 

/>•««.— Apples, dried figs, foreign grapes, 
medlars, nuts, oranges, pears. 

Jfeaf.— Beef, house lamb, mutton, pork, 
veal, venison. 

Poultry and G'ame. — Capons, chickens, 
geese, grouse, Guinea fowl, hares, partridges, 
pheasants, pigeons, pullets, rabbits, snipe. 


wi^eon, wild duck, woodcock. 

Artichokes, asparagus, beet, 
borecole, brocoli, cabbage, cardoons, carrots, 
celery, dried herbs, leeks, onions, savoys, 
sbalots, spinach, truffles, turnips. 

DECIMALS are fractions which have for 
their denominator lO, or some power of lo ; 
as 100, 1000, &c.‘, the number of ciphers 
in the denominator being always equal to 
the number of figures in the numerator, 
tthus '2, *26, *125 respectively represent-^, 
'M* denominator of deolmals is 
hover written, the dot placed before the first 
figure of the numerator expressing its value. 


Gqdiers placed on the right hand ora decimal 
faction do not alter its value ; for *6, *50, 
*600, are each equal to t ; but ciphers placed 
on the left hand of a decimal diminish its 
value in a tenfold proportion ; thus, *3, *03, 
respectively answer to the common frac- 


tions, 7 ^, and 7 ^. Every figure on the 
left hand side of t^ dot or decimal sign is 
a whole number. Addition and subtraaion qf 
decimals are performed in the same manner 
as with common numbers, care being taken 
to place the numbers under each other ac- 
cording to their separate values ; as, tens, 
under tens, hundreds under hundreds, &c. 
Multiplication of decimais is performed in pre- 
cisely the same manner as with whole num- 
bers, merely pointing off as many figures in 
the product as there are decimals in the 
multiplier and multiplicand put together. 
Division of decimals is performed as the pre- 
ceding, but pointing off as many figures in 
the quotient as the decimal places in the 
dividend exceed those of the divisor. If 
there are not figures enough in the quotient 
the deficiency must be supplied by prefixing 
left-hand ciphers. Ciphers are also added 
to the right hand of the dividend, or to a 
remainder, when there are more figures in 
the divisor than in the dividend, by which 
the quotient may be carried on to any 
extent. A vulgar fraction is reduced to a 
decimal, by dividing the numerator by the 
denominator ; thus, *5, i »= *125, &c. The 
value of a decimal of any denomination is 
found by multiplying it by the number ot 
parts in the next less denomination, and 
cutting oil‘ as many places to the right hand 
as there are decimals, and so on until the 
terms are exhausted. Thus, *634 oz. 

. ‘634 

8 

6 072 drachms, 

60 

4*320 grains, 
or, 6 dr., gr. (nearly). 

DECLINE.— A slow wasting of the body, 
which gradually undermining the health, 
prematurely cuts short fife by a total pro- 
stration of the physical powers. This state 
is always the result of organic disease, super- 
inducing hectic fever, and proves fatal 
through the injury inflicted on a vital organ, 
or the arrest of a function necessary to the 
due performance of life. Decline, properly 
speaking, means that pulmonary disease 
called consumption, or some other form ot 
open or disguised scrofhla, though next to 
pulmonary consumption. The most im- 
portant disease coming under the appel- 
lation of decline, is that scrofulous con- 
dition of the glands of the bowels^ called 
“mesenteric;” which from their enlarge- 
ment, prevents the flow of chyle— or the 
nutritious part of the food— to the li^rt ; 
while the blood, thus robbed of retiova- 
tion, reacts on the bodv, which gradually 
becomes emaciated, and life succumbs, from 
the loss of all aliment. The treatment of 
decline must depend entirely upon the organs 
diseased, the strength of the pati^t, and 
the character of the prominent sympto^og.— 
See Consumption *, Scrofula, &c. 

DECOCTION, or boiling, is employed to 
extract the mucilaginons or gummy parts of 
substances, their bitter, astringent, or other 
qualities, and is nothing more than boiling 
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the ingredients in a saucepan urith the lid 
slightly raised. Be sure never to use an 
iron saucepan for astringent decoctions, 
such as oak-bark, galls, &c. The enamelled 
saucepans are very useful for decoctions, 
but an excellent plan is to put the ingre- 
dients into ajar, and set the jar into a pan 
of boiling water; thus preparing the decoc- 
tion by what is techniciUly termed a water 
bath. 

DEED. — A contract or agreement in 
writing between two or more persons, 
acknowledged by their severally affixing 
their seals thereto. To constitute a deed, 
there must be persons able to contract, a 
subject-matter to be contracted for, and a 
contract reduced into writing and itched by 
the parties to be bound thereby : thus in the 
lease of a house— a lessor or owner of a house, 
a lessee intending to become the tenant and 
the house itself. A deed must be written 
upon paper or parchment, for if it be written 
on stone, board, linen, leather, or the like, 
it is no deed. It must be between persons 
able to contract ; thus it cannot be made by 
infants, married women, persons of unsound 
mind, and some others, l^o interest in land 
can be created, or pass, but by deed. 

DEEK-HUNTING.-The species of this 
animal generally hunted in this country, is 
the red deer. Hounds are now seldom em- 
ployed in the chase— the hunter depending 
on nis gun and his skill in approaching the 
animal noiselessly. This, which is called 
deerstalking, is a sport requiring a vast deal 
of tact, knowledge of the animars habits, 
and patience, as whole days are occasionally 
taken up in stealthily watching an oppor- 
tunity lor a shot. Such is their power of 
sight, scent, and hearing, that to approach 
unperceived on a plain is impossible. They 
must be approawed down the wind, and 
behind hillocks and thickets. A telescope 
is required in these difficult manoeuvres. 
When it is impracticable to reach them in 
this manner, attendants drive them into 
gorges among the mountains, and the sports- 
man singles out an object for his gun as it 
passes his concealed station. 

DEFAMATION is an injury to a person’s 
reputation, by scandalous and malicious 
words or actions ; as where a man utters or 
implies anything of another which may 
either endanger Ihim in law, may exclude 
him from society, or which may impair or 
hurt his trade or livelihood, an action may 
be maintained without proving any par- 
ticular damage to have happened, but merely 
u po n the probability that it might happen. 
Whore the words upon the face of them do 
not import ahch defamation as will neces- 
sarily be an ix^ury, the plaintiff must prove 
some partietdar damage to have happened 
to hi m ; as if a man says of another ** he is 
an unprincipled man and borrows money 
Without Intending to repay it,” this is not 
actionable imiess there oe special damage ; 
but if he say so to a person who is going 
to lend money to him or to deal with him, and 
he forbear to do so in consequence, he will 
render himself liable to an action for 
damages, 
ses 


DEL GREDEliE is an Italian mercantile 
phrase, signifying warranty or guarantee : 
thus, a factor or other person who sells good» 
by commission in the ordinary course of 
business, does not warrant the solvency of 
the purchaser to his principal; but some- 
times he acts under a ml credere commission, 
in which case, for an additional premium 
beyond the usual commission, he undertakee 
for the persons to whom he sells the goods 
consigned to him by his principal ; thus, an 
insurance broker, for an additional premium, 
guarantees his principal against the fsiluro 
of the underwriter. But a person selling 
under a del credere commission, is only a 
surety and not a principal debtor ; therefore 
before he can be made to pay, it must be 
shown that the amount cannot be recovered 
from the principal debtor. — See Agent; 
Commission. 

DELIRIUM.— A symptom of some form 
gSl disease, as of madness, inflammation ot 
the substance of the brain, or of its coats, of 
fevers, erysipelas, disease of the bladder; or 
it may supervene after concussion or com- 
pression of the brain, injuries of the head, 
the result of surgical operations, or from 
many vegetable poisons. Delirium, though 
often the result of an excess of blood in the 
head, is by no means invai'iably so. as deli- 
rium frequently attends as a reactionary 
symptom after exhaustion ; and from ner- 
vous irritation. There are many varieties of 
this distressing symptom, as the low mut- 
[ tering delirium of typhus fever, and the 
quick rambling chattering of other forms of 
cerebral disturbance. Delirium is generally 
attended with a quick jerking pulse, the face 
is flushed, the eyes red or oloodshot, with 
pain in the head, ringing in the ears, great 
antipathies to places, persons, or things, 
muscular exertions of the arms, or picking 
at the bedclothes, constant and incoherent 
talk, or low indistinct muttering. The body 
is often hot and dry, and the feet cold ; and 
in cases of vegetable poisoning, the pupils 
are generally excessively dilated. 

Treatment. — When delirium is attended 
with a full quick pulse and pains in the head, 
it will be necessary to bleed from the arm, 
apply four or six leeches to each temple, to 
place a blister on the nape of the neck, and 
a bag of ice on the head, or else cloths con- 
stantly wetted in an evaporating lotion ; at 
the same time mustard poultices should be 
applied to the legs and feet, one drop of 
croton oil put on the tongue, followed in an 
hour by a black draught. The room is to be 
darkened, and the patient kept perfectly 
quiet. When delirium proceeds from low 
fever, and is attended with a small wiry 
pulse, the case must be met by palliatives, 
anodynes, and tonics. The feet are to be 
kept warm, the hair cut, and the head cool, 
the cupping glasses applied to the nape ot 
the neck, the mental irritation soothed byaa 
opiate, and the system roused by the careM 
employment of wine and arrowroot* and 
such other remedies as the concurrent symp- 
toms at the time, and the original chanw^y 
of the disease, may seem to render 
dlent. 
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There is one precaution that should be 
observed in all cases of delirium, especially 
In the more violent kinds, and that is by 
moral suasion to obtain a mastery over the 

S atient: this is to be effected by blending 
rmness with kindness, as nothing can be 
more Injurious than intimidation or the 
threat ot coercion, unless, indeed, that mon- 
strous abuse, the strait waistcoat, an in- 
strument of torment scarcely, if ever, called 
for. 

DELIKITJM: tremens. — Trembling 
delirium, or the drunkard's palsy, is a dis- 
ease in which the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and bowels, as well as the lining 
membranes of the brain, are in a state 
of chronic inflammation, resulting almost 
always from intemperate habits and exces- 
sive indulgence in ardent spirits. This 
disease is manifested by a total want of 
slee|>, and a quivering of the lips, hands, 
and muscles generally; every attempt at 
speech or motion increasing the tremor, 
rambling, and constant cliattering ; the 
skin is cold and moist, the pulse small 
and quick, and the tongue furred in its 
centre, with red edges, the countenance is 
anxious, the patient full of suspicion, and 
oppressed with dreams and frightful images. 

The first step to be taken is to 
tranquiliizethe system, which may be effected 
by giving one grain of opium as a pill every 
four hours, with two taolespoonthls of the 
following mixture every one or two hours. 
Camphor water . . . 5^ ounces. 

Brandy .... 2 ounces. 

Ether 1 drachm. 

Spirits of sal volatile . 1 i drachm. 
Jdix. In addition to the mixture and pills, 
it Is sometimes necessary to give brandy and 
water, wine, or pure spirit. When the 
trembling is subdued, and the system tran- 
qiuillized, the following mixture is to be given 
in the same dose and quantity as the former, 
but discontinuing the pills. 

Infiisiou of rose leaves . 8 ounces. 

Epsom salts . . . i ounce. 

Syrup of red poppy . . 2 drachms. 

Diluted sulphuric acid . 20 drops. 
Tincture of opium . . li drachms. 

Mix.— When there is much congestion of 
the head, it will be necessary to apply a few 
leeches to the temples, but as a general rule, 
all depletion is injurious. During the whole 
attack, the patient is to be steadily watched, 
kept quiet, and as far as possible, amused 
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DENIZATION differs from naturaUzaiion 
onlvln-d^ree; the latter conferring a few 
addition af privileges. A denizen is a kind 
<»f middle state between an alien and a 
natural* born subject. He may take lands 
‘by purclmse or devise, which an alien may 
not ; but he cannot take by inheritance, for 
}iis parenh through whom he must claim, 
being an alien, had no heritable blood, and, 
tbermore, obuld convey none to the son; 
and upon a like defect of blood, bis issue 
born previously to bis denization cannot in- 
herit, but bis issue bom after may. A 
denizen is not excused from paying the 
aliens' duty, and soine other mercantile 
burdens. No denizen can be of the privy 


council, or sit in either house of parliament, 
or hold any office of trust, civil or miUtai^, 
or receive any grant of lands, &c., from the 
crown.— See Alien and Naturalization. 

DENTRIFICES.— See Tooth-powder. 

DEPILATORY.— Any application tbr re- 
moving hair from the human skin, without 
injuring its texture. Depilatories act either 
mechanically or chemically. The former are 
commonly mere plasters of pitch or resin, 
which, by their adhesive property, bring 
away the hair from the surfiace to which they 
have been applied. The true depilatories 
act by penetrating the pores of the skin, and 
destroying the bulbous roots of the hairs. 
Of these there are several kinds ; but the 
one known to be the most efficacious is as 
follows Mix two ounces of quicklime with 
half an ounce of orpiment or realgar (sul- 
phuret of arsenic), noil the mixture in a 
pound of strong alkaline lye, then try its 
strength by dipping a feather into it, and 
when the nue tails off, the preparation is 
quite strong enough. It Is applied to the skin 
by a momentary friction, followed by wash- 
ing with warm water. Such a caustic 
liquid should be used with the greatest cir- 
cumspection, beginning with it somewhat 
diluted. A soap is sometimes made, with 
lard, of the above ingredients, or soft soap is 
combined with them, to make a depilatory 
pomade. ITie causticity of this mixture may 
be tempered by the addition of oue-elghth 
of starch or rye flour, which being laid upon 
the hairy spot for a few minutes, usually 
carries away the hairs with it Depilatories 
should never be applied but to a small sur- 
face at the time, lor, independently of the 
risk of corroding the skin, dangerous con- 
sequences might ensue from absorption 
of the arsenic. For ordinary purposes, 
however, a pair of tweezers is a safe and 
efficacious remover of superfluous hair. 

DEPORTMENT.— The carriage of the 
body; the propriety and gracefulness of 
which is worthy of being sedulously studied 
by both sexes. An awkward carriage in- 
variably gives a person a clownish appear- 
ance, and an ill-bred air; whether it be a 
stooping of the shoulders, a hanging of the 
head, a rocking of the body, a dragging of 
the legs, swinging of the arms, or shuming 
of the feet. In walking, a person should hold 
the head and body erect, with the shoulders 
well thrown back, and the chest forward. 
The arms should hang easily by the side, 
accompanying the movements of the body by 
an appropriate action ; the band should be 
partially closed, neither clenched nor stuck 
out straight The legs should be moved at 
a regular pace, and with a moderate stride, 
the feet lifted well off the ground, and the 
toes pointed outwards. In siUing, the body 
shouid.be held erect without having too con- 
strained an appearance; and instead of 
leaning against the backs of chairs or other 
supports, it should be suffered to depend 
upon itself. Bashfhl persons, and others of 
a nervous disposition, are frequently be- 
trayed into several awkward and ungainly 
tricks with their hands, such as continiuilly 
twirling^their hat about twisting and un- 
twisting their pocket-bandkerchiet tapping 
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on tables and chairs with their fing^s, 
rubbing their hands together, passing them 
over their face, &c. then again, they are 
shaking their legs and feet, crossing and 
recrossing them every minute, turning un- 
easily in their seat, suddenly rushing from 
one spot to another *, with numerous other 
antics, all of which are the more inexcusa- 
ble and ridiculous, because they admit of 
being so easily cured. A person seeing these 
faults in others is soon made aware of the 
bad impression they give, and should there- 
fore endeavour to avoid the like error him- 
self. There are also affected gestures which 
persona adopt, with the idea that it gives I 
them an air of importance and consideration, 
such as sitting with the arms folded across 
the breast,, or placed what is called akimbo, ! 
that is to say, the knuckles resting on the i 
hips, and the elbows forming an angle ; or 
perhaps they are thrust under the coat-tails ; 1 
or elevated by means of the thumbs being 
liooked into the armholes of the waistcoat ; i 
nil of which are impertinences which de- 
g^rade a man in the eyes of others, instead 
of exalting him. Females, generally speak- 
ing, seldom commit faults of this kind, their 
nature, habits, and education impressing 
them trom their earliest years with the 
necessity of attention to this department of 
etiquette.— See Bow, Calisthenics, &c. 

DERBYSHIRE PUDDIKG.— Mix two 
itablespooululs of flour with a pint of milk, 
by degrees, boil it tiU it becomes thick, and 
rset it by till cold ; then put to it three ounces 
of butter, melted, a quarter of a pound of 
loaf-sugar, two ounces of suet, half an ounce 
of lemon-peel, the yolks of seven eggs, and 
the whites of three; when thoroughly 
jiiixed, pour into a dish, put a paste round 
mhe dish and bake it ; lay currant jelly on the 
top, and serve either hot or cold. 

Flour, 2tablespoonihl8 ; milk,! pint; 
melted butter, sozs. ; sugar, tlb. ; suet, 
20ZS. ; lemon-peel, ^oz. ; eggs, 7 yolks, 3 
whites; currant jelly, suflicieut. 

DESIGNS, in manufactures, being new 
and original, may be registered, and a grant 
of copyright obtained for periods of nine, 
twelve, and thirty-six months During 
the existence of such copyright, no person 
may apply the design or a fraudulent imita- 
tion thereof to the ornamenting of any 
article of manufacture, or any substance 
artificial or natural, being for sale, or pub- 
lish, sell, or expose for sale any article of 
manufacture, or any substance to which such 
design or fraudulent imitation thereof shall 
have been so applied, after liaving received 
notice from the proprietor that his consent 
hag not been given to such application, under 
a penalty to forfeit to the proprietor for 
every offence, a sum not less than and 
not more than £30, and is fhrther liable to 
an action by the proprietor for any damage 
fee may have sustained by the piracy. 

DESSERT. — The materials for this re- 
past depend upon the season ; they should 
be selected with taste and ddiioiu^t and 
more chedoe than plentifhL Apples, pears, 
oranges, grapes, almonds and raisins, figs 


and filberts, generally compose the clilef 
part of the dessert, and to these may bs 
added light biscuits and cukes, and sweet- 
meats, according to taste. The wines should 
be of the choicest kind and of the very best 
quality. The mode qf arranging the diehes 
must wholly depend upon the number. The 
principal dishes must always be at the head, 
middle^ and bottom of the table, aud the 
others disposed in order on either side. 
When the company consists of ladles and 
gentlemen, the wine decanters should be 

{ >laced at the lower end of the table ; but if 
t be composed of ladles only, the wine 
should first be placed before tlie lady who 
sits at the head. A tablespoon should be 
placed on each dish, and a knife on the dish 
containing the cake. At some tables a des- 
sert plate, knife and fork, and wineglass, 
are placed to each person ; at others, besidet. 
these, there are also a dessert spoon, an ad- 
ditional wineglass and a d'oylcy, to each per- 
son. This, of course, may be regulated ac- 
cording to taste and fancy. 

The etiquette in connexion with dessert^ is for 
each gentleman to assist first the lady sitting 
next him, with wine, then himself, and 
finally to pass the decanter on ; the gentle- 
man should also consult the lady's choice as 
to what fruit she would like to take, and 
secure a supply for her plate. After drink- 
ing two or three glasses of wine, the ladies 
severally retire ; this is done by the lady of 
the house rising, which is a signal t<>the 
other ladies ; the ladies then pass out, the 
gentleman nearest the door holding it open 
and bowing to the fair guests as they retire, 
the rest of the gentlemen standing until all 
iiave quitted the room. The length of time 
that gentlemen usually remain over their 
dessert until they join the ladies In the draw- 
ing-room, varies according to the tastes aud 
feelings of the master of the house and the 
asseznbled guests. Formerly, the interval 
was a lengthened one ; but now it is con- 
siderably shortened, and In some establish- 
ments, the ladies aud gentlemen retire fr'om 
the table together. The signal for retiring 
devolves upon the host, who asks his guests 
whether it would be agreeable to join the 
ladies, which being answered in the affirma- 
tive, the whole company thereupon rise and 
proceed to the drawingroom. Should any 
gentleman however become tired of pro- 
tracted sitting, and consider that it would 
be both more prudent and agreeable to re- 
tire, he may at any time steal out of the 
room unobserved, and join the ladies, without 
committii^ any breach of etiquette. 

DEV01H?0RT.— An article of furniture, 
taking its name from the inventor, and 
which consists of a desk placed upon a 
pedestal filled with drawers. The desk is of 
the same width and depth as the pedestal, 
but is made to slide forward, when to be 
written upon, to give room for the knees, 
in the manner shown in the engraving. A 
sliding shelf may draw out at the f id& to 
hold papers or other things ; and over that 
is an inkstand that turns out and shifts in 
by a hinge at one end. The desk is 
covered with leather, and has a Jenw wand 
the top; the drawers are placed at end 
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Instead of at the front, to render them more 
acoessible when engag^ed in writing. 



DIAMOND.— A crystalline mineral of un- 
surpassed lustre and hardness, and the most 
highly prized of precious stones. When 
perfectly pure, it is as transparent as a drop 
of the purest water, in which state it is known 
as ** a diamond of the first water and in 
proportion as it falls short of this perfec- 
tion it la said to be of the second, third, or 
fourth water, till it becomes a coloured one. 
Coloured diamonds are generally yellow, 
blue, green, and red or rose colour ; of these 
the rose is esteemed the most valuable, and 
the yellow, the least so. 

DIAMOND CEMENT.— See Cement. 

DIAMOND, FACTITIOUS. -A material 
is made in imitation of diamonds as follows : 
—Manganese, one part; rock-crystal, two 
thousand eight hundred parts ; borax, one 
thousand nine hundred parts; white lead, 
five thousand seven hundred parts. Mix in 
fine powder, then fuse in a clean crucible ; 
pour It into water, dry, powder, and repeat 
the process two or three times. 

Diarrhoea.— A relaxation or looseness 
of the bowels, consequent upon a certain 
condition of the mucous membrane of the 
alimentary canal ; that is, either a state of 
congestion, or stagnant state of the blood in 
the membrane ; or else from an infiamma- 
tory condition of the same tissue ; or it may 
proceed from ulceration of the bowels, the 
presence of indigestible food, or acrid sub- 
stances in the stomach ; it may also occur as 
a crisis of fever, and without any direct 
cause of irritation. The causes that pro- 
duce diarrhoea are very numerous, and often 
of the most opposite nature ; though the 
chief are, sudden cold applied to the body, 
checked perspiration, powerful stimulants, 
the inhalation of noxious gases, &c. 

iSymptoma— Nausea, sickness, and vomit- 
ing, thirst, dry state of the mouth and skin, 
frequent and copious evacuations, and a 
furred or red condition of the tongue. 

Ihe first step in the treatment 
of diarrhoea is to check the vomiting; to 
effect this, the feet are to be plunged into 
hot water kept constantly warm, and a 
small blister or one or two leeches applied 
to the pit of the stomach. The state or the 
tongue must decide the nature of the subse- 
quent treatment ’'^en this organ is coated 
cither with a white or brownish Ihr, it indi- 
cates a cong:eBted state of the membrane of 


the stomach, and must be treated by the 
exhibition of an emulsive mixture of chalk, 
and when the symptoms are attended witR 
pain, by an opiate pill, as in the following 
prescription. 

Prepared chalk . . . i ounce. 

Honey | ounce. 

Peppermint water ... 6 ounces. 
Mix into a smooth mass, of which give » 
tablespoonful eveiw hour, and a one-grain' 
powdered opium pill every four or six hours, 
till the pain is subdued. When, however, 
the tongue is red both on its suri'ace and 
sides, it indicates inflammatory action, and 
must be treated by an opposite mode of prac- 
tice and the following mixture administered; 
the opium, however, being employed when 
pain Is present, in the same form and fre- 
quency as in the former state of the bowels. 

Inihsion of rose leaves . . 8 ounces. 

Epsom salts . . . . | ounce. 

Dissolve, and add dilated sulphuric acid, 
half a drachm ; mix, and take a tablespoonful 
every hour. In all forms of diarrhoea, the feet 
should be kept warm, and a hot bath, if pro- 
curable, will, in every instance, be found 
beneficial. The diet should always be soft 
and nutritious, but not liquid ; the best 
dietary consists of thick arrowroot, made 
with milk, blancmange, tapioca, sago, and 
semolina puddings, made with eggs, and 
eaten moderately cool ; and whcii animal 
food is given, it should consist in the first 
instance of boiled meats, and the stomach 
very cautiously brought back to digest roast 
or hard substances. 

DlBBLINGr.— A mode of sowing corn, 
much practised in some parts of Eng- 
land. it is found to answer best on the 
clover leys of the lighter description of 
land, and in rich loamy soils during 
showery weather. The process is performed 
by a man walking backwards with an iron 
dibble in each hand, with 
CSJ> which he makes the holes on 

Jir nr the furrow slice, into which 
the seeds are dropped— two 
seeds into each hole— by a 
person who follows him. An 
improvement on the common 
dibber is known as Coggm's 
dibblinfi machine^ and consists 
of a box fixed on wheels, to 
which are attached two coni- 
cal dibbling irons, as seen in 
the engraving ; and the whole 
is to be moved forward by 
the foot of the operator, by 
which means much labour 
and time are saved. There 
are also the common garden 
dibber, the potato- dibber, and the forester’s 
or planter’s dibber. The last of these has 
a wedge-shaped blade, forked at the extre- 
mity, for the purpose of carrying down 
witn it the top- roots of seedling trees. 

DIET.— The substances that contribute to 
the support of life are remarkably nume- 
rous, and there are few articles, either in the 
animal or vegetable kingdom, which, if pro- 
perly prepared and judiciously cooked, but 
may be made to minister, alone, or in com- 
binaUOD, to the healthy preservation of life 
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The ordinal^ arttoleg of dietary may be 
briefly stated to comprise all animal meats, 
vegetable substances, farinaceous prepa- 
rations, fruits, saccharine compounds, and 
alcoholic, vinous, and acetous fermented 
heverag:es. The healthv state of the mind 
and body depends mainly on the nature and 
mode of preparing the various foods on 
which we live; and a proper knowledge of 
these facts constitute that branch of thera- 
peutics called dietary. All articles of diet 
are divided into the nutritive and the diges- 
tible; by the first is understood those foods 
that yield the largest proportion of the 
elements of chyme, and by the other the 
degree of lacility in which they are acted 
on by the digestive power of the stomach : 
bence the necessity of a combination of 
articles of food at each meal, as many 
aliments which yield the largest amount 
of nourishment are^ unaided by other sub- 
stances, the most dilficultof digestion, while 
those most easy of digestion frequently aflbrd 
the smallest percentage of chyme. The 
■great secret of a liealthy dietary is a know- 
ledge how to combine the food taken so as to 
produce a perfect digestion, and a proper 
supply of nutriment or chyme from every 
meal ; and this can only be effected by a due 
mixture of rich and poor aliment. The 
most nutritious of all foods, or those which 
^ntain in greatest abundance the elements 
of chyme, if long persisted in, will act as a 
^ison on the body, and reduce it to a con- 
dition of atrophy, unless occasionally com- 
bined with some less nutritive aliment. 
When due attention has been paid to the 
nature and preparation of the food, the 
wholesomeness of the meal will be evidenced 
by the state of the tongue, which will then 
present a clean and healthy appearance, 
whereas, if the meal has consisted of Im- 

a er or ill-cooked dishes, an excess of 
ty will be generated in the stomach, 
and the tongue assume a more or less f urred 
or coated character. 

The most wholesome mode of dressing ani- 
mal foods, so as to ensure easy and perfect 
digestion with the elimination of all its 
nutritious properties, is either by roasting, 
boiling, or baking : broiling is probably equal 
to the latter ; and tiie most hurtfhl of all 
forms of cookery is that by frying, for by 
this process the surface of the meat is ren- 
dered hard and leathery, and extremely 
difficult of digestion— a fact that will be 
better understood by observing that the 
digestibility of all animal substances stands 
to each other in the following order First, 
muscular fibre or flesh ; secondly, skin; 
thirdly, cartilage ; fourthly, tendon or sinew ; 
and lastly, bone; and that the facility in 
which animal food is digested, is shown by 
the sequence of the allowing artides:— 
Pork, mutton, veal (boiled and roasted), 
game, fish, cheese, and heef. There are 
several substances which, though they con- 
tain no nutritive properties, exert a powerful 
action on the stomach in promoting digestion 
and tending to the heaitibi of the system ; 
and though not properly aliments, yet are 
absolute necessaries m all systems of dietary; 
these are nailed eondiments, and eoniist 
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principally of salt, vinegar, and spices. The 
mode of preparing, or, in other words, oook* 
ing the diet, has a greater eifeet on the 
vigour of the body and hi preserving its 
stamina than is generally supposed ; roast 
and baked meats being the most stimulating 
and supporting, and boiled and stewed the 
least exciting and less durable in their 
eflUcts. The man who lives most frequently 
on roasted and baked meats requires no 
stimulating beverage to keep up the strength 
of his firame; while he who diets often on 
the same meats boiled or stewed, needs as a 
necessary, the occasional use of stimulating 
drinks to keep intact the vigour of the con- 
stitution. Variety of food with our meals, 
is as requisite to the perfect health and 
strength of the body as variety of occupa- 
tion is to the intellectual vigour and integrity 
of the mind ; consequently all sorts of vege- 
tables and fruits should form a due propor- 
tion of the dietary, and If not equally par- 
taken of at each meal, should be largely 
consumed in the course of each day ; and in 
all cases of healthy digestion, vegetables 
should constitute not less than two-thirds 
of the entire bulk of the dinner, while of the 
fruits that follow, as much should be eaten 
as is consistent with appetite and prudence; 
any moderate excess being qualified by the 
beneficial effect of the acid, in promoting 
digestion. Though partaking at one meal of 
many artificial dishes is unquestionably in- 
jurious, a moderate combination of roast 
and boiled meats, fish, game, vegetables, 
bread, cheese, and fruits may occammllp be 
indulged in by robust constitutions without 
much injury. The vegetables containing 
the largest amount of farina and in them- 
selves most strengthening, and the best 
correctives to the richness of the animal 
fbod, may be placed in the following order 
Bread, beans, cauliflow'ers, pease, potatoes, 
brocoli, greens, carrots, turnips, &o. It 
should be remembered in connexion with 
this subject, that vegetables have no effect 
in exciting the circulation, but, on the con- 
trary, animal food acts as a stimulant to the 
heart ; that warm drinks also accelerate the 
motion of the blood, while cold ones produce 
directly sedative effects on the system. Of 
the Ikrinaceous articles appertaining to the 
subject of dietary, the number is large, and 
their usefulness as mild and wholesome 
aliments can hardly be over-estimated, espe- 
dally as they admit of so many modes of 
agreeable preparation, as puddings, pies, 
and custards, while some of them simply 
boiled can be used as vegetables with the 
meat ; the most important of the list are, 
rice f whole and ground), sago, tapioca, arrow- 
root, semolina, pease (emit and ground), 
barley, prepared groats, oatmeal, biscuit pow- 
der, rusks, and baked flour. Among the 
beverages which form in the present state of 
society so large a part of every system ot 
dietary, the most Important in a therapeul^e 
sense are undoubtedly the fermented 
obtained from malt, such as ale, stout, 
porter ; and for the great bulk of the 
exo^t in sickness or on special occasj^i, 
are the only stimulating compounds eifliis* 
required or neoessary to the due preiei^ 
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^on of the health of the body. It must be 
understood that these remarlm, and what is 
advanced in this article as fact, have ref<srence 
only to this country, as climate and soil 
materially modity or incsrease the effect of 
food on ^ human constitution. Malt liquor 
u both a stimulant and a tonic, and should 
be taken the form most suited to produce 
the effect desired. When required as a 
Oimple beverage, porter is the preparation 
that should be employed ; when tonic pro- 
perties are needed, stout is the article best 
suited for the purpose; and when a stimu- 
lating effect is sought, it can be obtained 
dither fh>m ale or an equal mixture of ale 
aud stout. When circumstances demand a 
lighter potation, cold rum or brandy and 
water without sugar will afibrd all the 
advantages required. Wine is unquestion- 
ably often higiUy beneficial to the system, 
but as a general rule, not being native to 
the climate, it is unnecessary as an article of 
diet to an English constitution. Of the 
thinner beverages that refinement and cus- 
tom has now rendered so needful to our 
comfort, such as tea, coffee, cocoa, and 
chocolate, there can be no doubt that in 
themselves they are perfectly Innocuous, and 
unless taken in extremely strong prepara- 
tions, incapable of affecting the system in- 
juriously ; and that what stimulating and 
nutritious properties they possess are de- 
rived in a great degree from the cream and 
sugar usually taken with them, and from 
the heat imparted to the body by the tem- 
perature at which they are imbibed. It 
would be difficult to find out of the dietary 
list of the world, either ancient or modern, 
a set of articles possessing such negative 
nutritive properties, whose action is so 
beneficial on the system, or which, while 
affording so large an amount ol comfort, 
have produced at the same time so moral 
or social a blessing on the people as the 
lighter beverages appertaining to tea and 
breakfast. 

DIET OP CHiiiDREH.— One of the great- 
est mistakes committed by parents, is the 
Mea that (^Idren require a large amount 
of animal Ibod to enable the system to build 
up the growing frame. This is a serious fal- 
lacy, and not only tends to make the child 
gross, but to impair the healthy functions 
of the body ; a child requires quantity rather 
than quality, and so the food is light and 
wholesome, and, according to the age and j 
activity of the child, abundant, it matters 
very little of what it is composed ; as from I 
their quicker circulation, elasticity of mind I 
and incessant motion, their digestion is not I 
only rapid, but perfect. It is impossible to ; 
titrate the healthy dietary ot childhood 
firom air and exercise, as these are nearly as 
neoessary to their sprowth and well-being, as 
i^e abundance and wholesomeneas of their 
Ibod : indeed, so large a proportion of oxy- 
40 1 ^ children consume in the develop- 
meni frame, that without much 

txtravainioe* they may be said in a groat 
sSMsure Id live on air. Children should 
save tiiree ibU meala a day, and thestomach 
should aeygie be allowed to remain longer 
foupbpia al a tiiiae without a su^ly 


of food. The breakfast should consist of 
bread and milk, or sop, the dinner of a large* 
proportion of vegetables and bread, with a 
moderate proportion of meat, with an ade- 
quate quantity of fat ; for, as this substmioe 
^elds more nitrogen than the fleshy part, it 
18 a great mistaxe to prohibit the child’a 
eating so necessary a part of the aliment. 
But the main portion, not the whole of a 
child's dinner, should consist of farinaeeoua 
pies or puddings, apple dumplings, or plain 
suet dumplings. The tea should be a repe- 
tition of the breakfast, or bread and batter, 
with milk and water. The only restriction 
that need be placed on a child’s appetite, iS' 
the avoidance of unripe I'ruit and the ob- 
noxious trash sold as sweetmeats. Sugar 
is highly necessary, and twice a day should 
form a part of each meal ; wliile, as a whole- 
some variety, some plain boil^ rice witb 
sugar may be substituted for pudding at 
dinner, and treacle or golden syrup spread 
on the bread instead of butter, at tea time. 
Children require no stimulants, and should 
neither be given wine nor malt liquor; cold 
tea, milk and water, or barley water, is the 
only beverage that children either require- 
or, unless coerced, desire or care for. 

DIET OF Invalids.— T he food of the 
sick and convalescent must, in a great mea- 
sure, depend upon the age of the patient, 
and the nature and seat or the disease under 
which he labours, or from which he has 
recovered; and also whether the disease 
was acute or chronic. A difference is also 
necessary when the cause of illness has lain, 
in the digestive organs, or when these are 
only symptomatically affected. In all oases, 
however, one general rule Is to be observed, 
that nothing is to be put into the stomach 
that by its hardness or indigestiblUty can 
cause pain or inconvenience to the organ. 
All foods should be as light and easy of 
digestion as possible, consisting, for the 
most part, or farinaceous articles. Jellies, 
custards ; and when the stomach has been 
gradually restored to tone, animal foods are 
to be carefully and sparingly administered,, 
selecting those substances most easy of 
digestion ; such as a piece of lean pork and 
boiled mutton, rabbit, &c., and so on till 
the power ot digesting more nutritive arti- 
cles is restored. Care must be taken to 
avoid air vegetable substances, particularly 
those of a flatulent nature, bread or biscuit 
being employed as a corrective with tho 
an im a l food taken ; at the same time, all 
sloppy drinks should be strictly avoided, 
as wwening and injurious to the stomach, 
which should be supplied with food every 
three or foiu- hours, and the meals given 
when the patient can eat them, not at con- 
ventional hours. The beverage of an invalid 
must depend upon his drcamstances, and 
the disease also; sherry and water is In 

g eneral the best drink of this character, or 
: unproourable, a tahlespoonihl of brandy 
in half a tumbler of water must be sub- 
stituted. Tea« coooa, or bread and milk* 
should constitate the tea and hreakffist, with 
oold battered toast, or dry toast, if the bat- 
ter Is oldectionabla BiH as so much dependa 
on the shita of the pathsO, and the assonnt 
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of debility, it is Impossible to lay down strin- 
gent general rules for the dietary of invalids. 

PIET-BKEAD CAKE.— Pot half a pint 
of water into a stew-pan, with one pound of 
sugar, stir it till it comes to a boil, then 
remove it ilroin the fire, and stir in briskly 
the well-beaten yolks of twelve eggs, and 
the well-beaten whites of six eggs, with 
half a teaspooniul of salt ; then stir in 
lightly one pound of sifted fiour, pour the 
mixture into buttered tins, and bake for 
twenty minutes. 

Igr Water, * pint; sugar, lib. i eggs, 
12 yolks, 6 whites ; salt, i teaspoonful ; fiour, 
lib. 

DIGESTEK. — A term applied to strong 
Iron boilers used for making soups, &c. 
Hiey have a lid that screws down tightly, so 
as to confine all the steam; and by this 
means the water may be heated several 



degrees above the boiling point ; in order to 
prevent the vessels bursting, which they 
otherwise might do, a safety valve is placed 
in the lid, by which the heat of the steam 
can be regulated. Meat may be thus entirely 
dissolved, and bones reduced to Jelly. 

PIGESXION.— By this term is understood 
that process by wliich the food taken into 
the stomach is converted into nutriment, 
and, finally, into blood, to maintain the cir- 
culation and supply the wear and tear of 
the body. The internal coat of the stomach 
is dotted with numerous small glands, which 
secrete a very sour acrid fiuid, called the 
gastric juice, which, as soon as food reaches 
the stomach, is poured out in great quan- 
tity. This gastric juice—which is composed 
of water, common salt, phosphate of soda, 
potash, and muriaticacid— Immediately sur- 
rounds the mass of pulpy food, and the acid 
of the secretion acting on the alkaline in- 
gredients of the saliva in the food, com- 
mences a genUe chemical action, from which 
a small amount of gas is liberated as the 
gastric juice gradusdly works its deoom- 
TOsing way into the mass, converting it 
layer by layer Into a soft thick creamy sub- 
stance. When a sufficient quantity of this 
hiUi been collected, it finds its way to the 
lower mouUi or door of the stomach, where 
Its weight acting as a stimulant on the out- 
let or valve, the passage opmis, and the first 
gush of digested ibod passes into the duo- i 
matnn, followed, at short intervals, fhr- I 
thar i^tities, till the entire mass, that i 


: entered the upper end of the stomach aft 
; crushed and moistened food, quits the lower 
j extremity in the form of a creamy nu^- 
ment, and takes up its place in the small' 
intestines as chyme. The refuse blo(^, in 
its passage through the liver back to the 
heart, secretes, as it difihses itself over the* 
lobes of the liver, a bitter, acrid, heavy- 
smdling greenish yellow fluid called tne 
bile, wfiicb, as secreted, is conveyed to the 
gall bladder; at the neck or duct of which, 
as it opens into the duodenum, it receives a 
salivary contribution fi’om the pancreas, the 
object of which is to correct or modify the 
acridity of the bile. Upon the acidulated 
cliyme in the small intestines, the combined, 
alkaline secretions of the liver and pancreas, 
is poured ; the effect of which is directly to* 
change and separate the chyme into two 
parts, one a thin rich white fluid, the con- 
centrated essence of all the nutriment, culled 
chyle, and the other, the gross solid impu- 
rities of the food from \^ich all nutrition 
has been extracted. The chyle is then ab- 
sorbed by the mouths of innumerable ves- 
sels, and carried to one centre or reservoir, 
from which a vessel or long hollow tube 
ascends, named the thoracic duct, termi- 
nating in the junction of the left subclavian 
and internal jugular veins, as the united 
branch enters the heart ; along this narrow 
channel, collecting nutriment from the lym- 
phatics in its course, this vital and vitalizing 
principle, this white blood, the chyle, pro- 
ceeds horn its reservoir in the glands and 
lymphatics of the bowels, till it empties Itself 
into the heart— See Dyspepsia. 

DIGGING.— The spade is a thin wedge, 
with a lever attached in the same plane, and 
the operation of digging consists in thrust- 
ing m the wedge by the momentum (or 
weight and motion) of the operator, which 
effects fracture, a movement of the lever 
or handle next effects separation, whilst the* 
operator, by stooping and rising again, lifts 
up the spitful, or section of eartn, on the 
blade or wedge of the spade, which, when^ 
so raised, is dropped in a reversed position, 
and at a short distance from the unbroken 
ground. The separation between the dug 
and undug mround is called the trench or 
lurrow ; and when a piece of ground is to 
be dug, a furrow is first opened at that end. 
of it where the work is to commence, and the 
earth carried to that end where it is to ter- 
minate, where it serves to close the furrow. 
In digging, regard must be had to retain a 
uniform depth throughout ; to reverse 
the position of each spitfhl, so that what 
was before surface may now be buried ; to 
break and comminute every part, where 
pulverization is the leading object ; to pre- 
serve each spitful as entire as possible, and 
place it, separated or isolated as much as* 
can be effected, where aeration is the object 
to mix in manures regularly, when they arr 
added ; to bury weeds not likely to riseaga^ 
and to remove others, and all extr^eouft 
matters, as stones, &c., in every case. For lu 
other purposes, a deep open trench is feq|i|k 
site ; and, that this may not be dMinisIjiftl m 

width and depth in the course pf the c 

tiott* it must never be inoreftsed In ?' 
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if allowed to become crooked by irregular Vegetables should be freely partaken of, as 
Advances in the digging, it is thus increased they assist in the assimilation and diges- 
in length, andnecessiuHly diminished in ca- tion of stronger foods, and are of a pleasant 
paoity, unless, indeed, the dug ground is and cooling nature. While dinner is 
Allowed to assume an uneven surface, which being eaten, the mind should be at ease, 
is an equally great fault Digging for pul- otherwise the digestive process will be ma- 
verization, and mixing in manures, is best terially interfered with, and the body 
jperibrmedin dry weather? but for the pur- will experience little or no nourishment 
poses of aeration, a degree of moisture and from the food it receives. Persons en» 
tenacity in the soil is more favourable for gaged in business and professional pursuits 
laying it up in lumps or entire pieces. The are in the habit of snatching a brief in- 
usual length of the blade of the spade is terval from their avocations, despatching 

from ten inches to a tbot ? but, as it is their dinner hurriedly, and resuming their 

Always inserted somewhat obliquely, the occupation the instant it is eaten ? a custom 
depth of pulverization obtained oy simple at once reprehensible and highly injurious. 

never exceeds nine inches, and in However much a person maybe absorbed in 
breaking-up hrm ground it is seldom so his business or profession, he should con- 
much. aider that in order to attend to his duties pro- 

DJGGING IMPLEMENT.— Digging up perly, and carry out his views successfully, 
or forking up is occasionally resorted to for it is necessary that the body should receive 
taking crops of roots, as potatoes, carrots, nourishment sufficient to meet the demands 
&c. In performing this made upon it, and as dinner is the chief 

operation, the principal meal of the day, some interval, the most 

thing is to avoid cuttmg convenient for the purpose, should be set 
or bruising the roots with apart, in which the dinner may be eaten 
the spade or fork, and to leisurely and with enjoyment. The proper 
separate the roots from hour for dinner depends in a great measure 
the soil by first lifting up upon a person’s avocations ; the most natural 
thespitfulandthenthrow- time is about one or two o’clock, but where 
ing it down in such a way it cannot be taken at this time, a light lunch 
as to break and scatter may be had ; at all events, the proper inter- 
it, and to bring to light val between dinner and the meal that 
the roots or tubers. The precedes or follows it, should not exceed 

K og implement seen four or five hours. The contrary practice ot 
e engraving accom- eating nothing between breakfast and five 
plishes these objects with or six o’clock in the evening, and then sit- 
greater case and certainty ting down to a hearty meal, is highly inju- 
than the ordinary spade rious, as the lengthened fast has tended to 
or fork; the prongs of the enervate the powers of the stomach, and 
fork are guarded so that the excessive quantity of food introduced 
they cannot injure the lies in an undigested mass for some hours ; 
roots ; whilst the spaces this unwholesome practice, repeated daily, 
between the prongs arrest the separation of soon tells upon the digestive organs, and 
^e roots from the earth. at length occasions permanent disease. 

DILL.— A plant strongly resembling The rational summary, therefore, in connec- 
fennel in many of its properties. It is an tion with this subject is, that if two hours* 
aromatic, stimulant, and carminative. Dis- relaxation from business can be obtained 
tilled dill water is chiefly employed to re- about five or six hours after breakfast, the 
heve the flatulence and griping in infanta. best plan, unquestionably, is to dine then. 

DINNEK.— This is the principal meal of But if this be impossible, and active exertion 
the day, and with somepersons the only one of mind or body must be continued for 
when food in anything like quantity is parta- several hours longer, it will be far better to 
ken of. The food and drink indulged in eat some light r^reshment in the forenoon. 
At this meal, vary materially according to and to postpone dinner not only till business 
A person’s means amd the ob%ations of so- is over, but till half an hour or an hour’s re- 
ciety ? as a rule, however, it is better not to pose have allowed its attendant excitement 
introduce too great a variety of things Into or fatigue to subside. By this means the 
the stomach at one and the same repast, as stomacn will enter upon its duties with 
the different properties of the ingredients vigour, and the dinner be digested with 
CAuse them to disagree, and to give too greater comfort and despatch, than when 
great an amount of labour to the digestive sitting down to table the moment work is 
organs. If a person wishes to rise from the finished. Another assistance to the moral 
dinner table 'mth pleasurable and gratified enjoyment and physical benefit to be de- 
sensations, he should partake of one, or two rived from dinner, consists of partaking of 
dishes at the most, especially avoiding it under cheerful aspects. It would be as 
pastry, sweetmeats, highly seasoned dishes, well, therefore, to eat thLs meal in the midst 
fee. The same rule holds good with regard of pleasant and social companionship, in- 
to drink, and the beverage first chosen stead of, as is too frequently the case, mak- 
should be continued througnout the repast ing it a solitary repast with the newspaper 
Although aiihnal food may, generally speak- or a book for a companion, 
ing, form the chief part or the dinner, it DINNEK, Arrangbment op. — * Sonpi 
snay be omitted oooaidonally with benefit, should be placed at the head of the table; 
and poultry or fish alone zbrm the meal if there are two^ top and bottom ; if four* 
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top and bottom and both sides. Fish should 
be placed at the head of the table ; if there 
are two sorts, have fried at the bottom, and 
boiled at the top ; if four, arrange the same 
as soup. In manv families, however, the 
tish is served at the same time as the soup, 
in order that those persons who do not like 
soup may not be kept waiting. This is en- 
titled the^r.<; course. The second course, when 
there are three, consists of roasts and stews 
for the top and bottom; turkey or fowls, 
ham, tongue, &c., together with small made 
dishes for corners, as curries, ragodts, fri- 
cassees, and stews. The third course consists 
of game, confectionery, puddings, creams. 
Jellies, &c. After the third course has been 
removed, cheese, salads, celery, radishes, &c., 
are introduced. Waiting at table also forms an 
important I'eature in a dinner, and applies 
more immediately to the attendants than 
to the master and mistress. When grace 
has been said, remove the dish covers, cUre- 
I’ully turning them up so that no moisture 
can drop from them, and take your station 
at the carver’s left hand, to serve the plates 
as they are filled. The lady at your mis- 
tress’s right hand should be served first, 
then the lady opposite, and so in succession 
from right to left, till the ladies are all 
served; when the gentlemen should be 
waited upon in like manner. If there is 
time between the serving of the plates to 
supply the vegetables and sauces, do so, but 
tafce care not to keep the carver waiting. 
IJread, beer, vegetables, and sauces, when 
served, should always be held in the left 
hand, and taken to the left side of the per- 
son to whom they are offered. WJien tlie 
plate of any one of the company is empty, 
take it away immediately, witlitlie knife and 
I’ork which has been used, and lay a clean 
knife and fork and another plate in its 
place ; put the used knives at once into the 
tray brought in for the purpose, and the 
plates that have been eaten i'rom into the 
plate basket, if there be one, but if there is 
not, put them in piles, passing the bones 
and fragments (without noise] all into one 
plate as you do so. When a person declines 
taking any more meat, place a small plate, 
small Knite and fork, and dessertspoon for 
pie or pudding, if either are to be taken. 
When pudding or pie has been served, or 
else declined, place the cheese on the table, 
and put a small knife and small fork, with 
a cheese plate, before each person, whether 
there is a salad on the table or not. In 
serving this last course, the housemaid 
must take the plate with the pieces of 
cheese on, which have just been scraped 
off by the gentleman at the head of the 
table in her left hand, and the butter 
plate with the silver butter knife on it in her 
right, and pass first the cheese and then the 
butter to each person, who will take either 
or both, or decline them as they please, but 
sferve both to the left hand of the company. 
As you change the things at dinner, put very 
gfently all the knives that have been used 
into one tray, and the spoons and silver 
for]^ that have been used into another ; and 
as the cheese is done with, clear away the 
remainder of the plates, and knives and 


forks, and collect all the pieces of bread into 
the bread basket. By this time you should 
have all the clean spoons and forks, the salt 
cellars and cruet stand, removed to the side- 
board, ready for future use. Then sweep 
the crumbs from off the table with a brush 
into a plate. Take the cloth away carefully 
so as not to crease it, that It may be folded 
and put into the press for using the next 
day. Some families leave the tablecover on, 
but, generally speaking, it should be taken 
off, as well as the tablecloth. 

DINNER, Etiquette of.— When it is 
determined to give a dinner party, such per- 
sons should only be invited as may prove 
agreeable to one another; and invitations, 
speciiying the exact dinner-hour, should be 
sent several days previously. When the 
hour arrives, the lady of the nouse should be 
in the drawing-room, ready to receive her 

g uests. The number of the guests should 
e regulated according to the capacities of 
the household, without oocasiouing any over- 
crowding or discomlort. If possible, an 
equal number of ladies and gentlemen should 
be invited, but if* the numbers are not equal, 
two persons of the same profession should 
not be placed together, as the general interest 
of the conversation might suffer. At large 
dinner parties it is usual for the master and 
mistress of the house to sit at the top and 
tlie bottom of the table. On the rig ht-hand 
side of the hostess, the gentleman of the 
highest rank is placed ; tlie gentleman next 
in rank will occupy the left. The two most 
distinguished ladies, in like manner, sit on 
either side of the master of the house, who, 
of course takes the bottom of the tabic. 
When the guests are seated, the lady begins 
to help the soup, which she sends round, 
commencing with her guests on the right 
and the left, and continuing in the same 
order. No one should ask ior fish or soup 
twice, because by so doing, part of the com- 
pany are kept waiting for the second course. 
Neither ask anybody to take wine until the 
tish or soup is finished. Wine should never 
be pressed upon those known to be averse 
to it, nor should comments be ofl’ered upon 
any established rules adopted by hidividuals* 
with reference to meats or drinks. It is 
generally considered a mark of good breed- 
ing to take the same wine as that selected 
by the person who pays you the compliment, 
the choice, of course, pertaining to the 
highest in rank or age ; should, however, the 
wine he is drinking be unpalatable to you, 
you are at liberty to select your own by 
courteously saying, “Will you permit mo 
to take claret, or sherry?” &c. 

Avoid all ungraceful habits, such as using 
a knife in eating, making a noise with the 
lips and mouth, bringing the face close down 
to the plate, making a rattling with the 
knife and fork, &c. Eat peas with a fork, and 
do not scrape up all the syrup or gravy on a 
plate, as though it were so precious that you 
could not possibly leave a drop oi it. Do 
not pour sauce, melted butter, &Cm over 
or vegetables, but put it on one side of the 
plate. If helping soup, one ladleful in each 
plate is suflloient. Fish should always be 
eaten with a fork aided by a piece of bread. 
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On no account pick your teeth alter dinner ; 
it is a most unseemly habit Be careful not 
to sit so fsr from the table as to permit the 
orombs to fall upon the carpet Be attentive 
to those guests who sit near you« and anti- 
dilute their little wants, without appearing 
dbSMuious or obtrusive. Neither be 
trhoify silent at the dinner table, nor too 
loquacious ; during the first portion of tlie 
dinner, however, the conversation should be 
limited to an occasional remark, but towards 
the latter end, freer scope may be given for 
the discussion of topics of a light and plea- 
eant nature. Alter you have assisted your- 
self to condiments, do not keep them oppo- 
site you, but pass them to your next neigh- 
l^urs, by doing this to spare persons the 
awkwaraness of oontinuaily asking you to 
pass this or that. When you are asked by 
the carver which part you would like of any 
particular dish, name at once some par^ 
without appearing sellish or too dainty. If 
the host or hostess pass a plate expressly 
for you, do not offer it to another person, as 
by doing so you will be questioning the host 
or hostess’s good taste. Whenever you re- 
ceive an invitation to dinner, answer it im- 
mediately, or at any rate within the next 
twenty-lour hours. Arrive at the house 
within five or ten minutes after the hour 
named : the absurd Ikshlon of being half an 
hour or an hour behindhand is fast wearing 
Away. The most becoming costume for din- 
ner-parties is, a black dress coat, black 
trousers, white or black waistcoat, and a 
white cravat ; pat^t leather boots arc also 
worn. 

DINNEK- WAGGON, - A convenient 
article of dining-room furniture, for the 
reception of dishes, usually made of ma- 
hogany, and running upon castors. By this 
means, joints of meat and other large aishes 
may be easily transported from one part of 
the room to the other, and may, in the 
meantlme,be kept hot over hot- water wells. 

DINNERS, Bills of Fare for.— These 
may be composed in endless vaiiety, ac- 
cording to the taste and means of the host. 
The following selection, however, will be 
found to conform with the various seasons 
of the year, and if acted upon will furnish 
excellent dinners, without entailing any very 
4extravagant outlay 

Bill of Fare for January. 

First course. 

Small ham. White soup. Haricot 

Mashed Soles. mutton, 

potatoes. CalTs head. Broooli. 

Boast beet. 

Turkey. Turbot or Tongue or 

cod’s head. chme. 

Mock turtle. 

Setsand cmrss. 

Boast partridges. 

**fSncy pastry garnished 
with conserves. 

Boast rabbits. . ^ Sweetbread. 


Blancmang 


Larks. 


Capon garnished with cresses. 

Mince pies. 

Poached eggs on splnacn. Jellies. 

Fritter of oysters. 

Bmmei. 

Sweetbreads. Sausages. 

Lemon pudding. 

Tarts of preserved fruits. 

Bill of Fare for March. 

First course. 

Gravy soup. 

Joint of house lamb. Tongue. 

Capon. 

Chickens. Calf’s head. 

Oyster patties. 

Haricot mutton. Beef olives. 

Bice soup. 

Entries. 

Artichokes. 

Cranberry tarts. 

Cucumbers. 

Fricaseed fowls. 

Lettuces. Spinach. 

8m)nd course. 

Turkey. 

Mushrooms, boiled. Mince pies. 

Marrow pudding. 

Fricaseed rabbits. Pigeons. 

Prawns. 

Almond tarts. Strawberries in cream. 
Ducklings. 

Bill of Fare for June. 

First course. 

Turtle or green pea soup. 

Jack or pike. _ . _ _ F 


j'rled soles. 
Carp, 


Larded fowls. 

Slices of salmon. 

Stewed giblets. 

Removes. 

Quarter of lamb. Loin of veal, 

liaunch of venison with red 
wine and currant jelly. 

Entries. 

Sweetbreads, browned. 

Stewed peas. 

Lamb cutlets with spinach. 

Second course. 

Boast ducks. 

Partridges. Mushrooms. 

Cabiuet padding. 

Green peas. French beans. 

Savoy 

MacaronL Artichoke bottoms. 

Neck of house lamb. 

Bill op Fare fob October, 

First course. 

White soup. 

Salmon, trout. Fried boI«( 

Saddle oi mutton. 

mB 
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Cauliflowers. Stewed spinach. 

Two ohiclcens, boiled and 
served with tongue. 

Talates of sweetbread. Oyster patties. 

Trout 

Second course. 

Boast grouse. 

'Pheasants. Partridges. 

Prawns. 

Fruit tart French beans in 

'decorated. poulette sauce. 

Custards. 

Preserved ginger Marrow 

soufOL^e. pudding. 

Roast rabbits. 


DISCOUNT.— A sum of money deducted 
'fh>m a debt in consideration of its being 
paid before the usual or stipulated time. 
The circumstance on which its fairness is 
founded is, that the creditor, by receiving 
Ids money before it becomes due, has the 
interest of the money during the interval. 
Consequently, he snould only receive so 
much as, put out to interest during the 
period in question, will realize the amount 
of bis debt at the time when it would have 
become due. In commercial transactions it 
is customary to give bills for acceptance and 
promissory notes in consideration of certain 
debts contracted. These are converted Into 
cash through the medium of bankers and 
others, who deduct a certain rate of dis- 
count according to the current value of 
money ; handing over the difference to the 
person when he parts with the bill, and 
Keeping the same until it arrives at maturity. 
Discounting bills is a great convenience in 
commerce, as it puts a person in the posses- 
sion of immediate Ihnds, and yields a profit 
rather than a loss as compared with cash 
payments. 

DISGORGER.— An instrument used by 
anglers to disengage the hook from the 
mouth or throat oi a tish ; it is generally 
made of a strip of ivory or bone offrom six 
to eight inches in length, and forked at the 
end. The forked end is pressed down upon 
the bend of the hook until the point is re- 
moved from its hold ; the gut, gimp, or other 
substance to which the book is tied is then 
tightened, still pressing the instrument on 
the bend of the hook, which brings the point 
of the hook against the stem of the disgorger, 
and allows the two to be withdrawn together 
without the hook again taking hold of the 
throat or mouth of the flsh. 

DISH-COVERS, TO Clean. —Having 
washed the bloric-tin articles quite clean in 
warm water, rub the inside with soft rags 
moistened with fine wet whiting ; then rub 
the outside over with a soft linen cloth 
<dipped in sweet oil. Next rub it all over 
With flne whiting, powdered and sifted, and 
put on dry; afterwards finish with a clean 
dry cloth. Dish covers cleaned in this way 
will preserve their polish, and continue to 
look new, provided they are always wiped 
<<^^08 soon as they are brought from the 

DISINFECTION. — Disinfection, in its 
lifted signification, must depend upon the 
iharacter of the noxious gases that have to 
m 


be removed, and as tliese vary In their 
l^avity and power of expansion, the meana 
to remedy the one would be inoperative 
the other. Nature has supplied us with two 
of the best disinfectants that we possess, air 
and water, though in certain conditions of 
the former, when too moist or too dry, it 
is delfective ; Ibr then it carries the poisonous 
elements more quickly into the system, and 
renders it more susceptible of absorbing 
the deleterious particles. If the cause 
of foul air and noxious gases proceeds 
irom faulty drains, disinfSCTants can only 

S *“ tethe evil till the construction of the 
is altered ; the best artificial means to 
neutralize and destroy the effluvium for the 
time being is the chloride of lime or the chlo- 
ride of tin, which, dissolved in water, and 
Mured down the sinks and drains, will, by 
decomposing the gases, at once arrest the 
offensive smell. But for the apartments 
into which the I'oul odours have entered, 
ventilation, by lighting a lire in the grate 
and opening the window, so as to produce a 
rapid and sweeping current of air, will be 
found the most eflectual course. For the 
infection of fever, or the close air of a 8 i(^ 
room, chloride of lime scattered occasionally 
over the floor, or the Ihmes of aroma^ 
vinegar, obtained by pouring a few drops 
In a heated shovel ; by burning the dried 
sprigs of lavender, or igniting a piece of 
camphor, are all useful and very effectual 
means. Tobacco smpke and the fumes of 
gunpowder are equally efficacious as disin- 
tectant agents ; among precautionary mea- 
sures the carpets should be removed from 
the room of fever patients, and the boards 
kept constantly dry ; the bedclothes, and 
everything that comes from the patient 
immediately placed in tubs of water con- 
taining chloride of lime, and the nurse and 
attendants should always stand in such a 
position that the brcatli and ex halation from 
the patient shall blow from and not to the 
nurse. 

DISLOCATION.— An accident of very 
frec^uent occurrence, and generally the result 
of falls, though in some very weak and re- 
laxed constitutions, dislocation often takes 
place from mere muscular action. Some- 
times dislocations are accompanied with 
fracture, in which case, when the limb is 
broken near the head of the bone, it Is im- 
possible to reduce the dislocation till the 
ftacture has been reunited, thus materially 
complicating the danger and the suffering. 
The joints most liable to dislocation are 
those which have the greatusst play, as the 
shoulder, wrist, ankle, nip or thigh, fingers, 
and jaw. 

Symptoms.— AM dislocations arc attended 
with disfigurement, and more or less of 
laceration of the subjacent parts, pain, im- 
mobility of the part, shortening of the mem- 
ber, and sweUing *, besides these, partiefflar 
dislocations have special appearances, ns 
the turning in or out of the foot in laxation. 
of the thigh, and the position of the forearm 
in that of the shoulder. In all aocideul^S Of 
this nature, the bone should be reduced, or 
replaced in its natural state, as early as 
possible, for the longer it remains unresTOrod 
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more dijfftoult tbe|Mro(^B8 becomes, and 
the more unfavourable the result. A bone 
utot has once been dislocated is very apt, 
worn a trifling accident, to be again disj^ao^ 
i:;The generai mode of treatment may be 
li^ressed in a few words, though special 
dislocations demand more complicated man- 
agement. In the first place, the body or the 
snain member is to be made the resisting 
medium, and being held firmly as a counter- 
poise, the dislocated part is to be slowly and 
Steadily extmided or drawn out till the 
head of IJw bone reaches the outer rim of 
its cavity, over which it is to be assisted by 
the fingers of the surgeon or assistant, when, 
the extension being relaxed, the head glides 
into its place with a snap. 

.DISLOCATION of the Shoulder.— 

. This Joint may be dislocated in almost all 
directions, except upwards, though probably 
the most frequent positions are forward and 
downward, the head of the bone resting in 
the armpit. In all dislocations of this bone 
there is an evident depression at the outer 
end of the collar bone, which stands out bold 
and sharp, great pain, and almost immova- 
ble state of the arm, the elbow turned from 
the body; the patient leans towards the 
affected side, and rests the forearm on his 
lap, or supports it in his other hand. The 
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accompanying figure illustrates this kind of 
dislocation, in which the want of roundness 
in the shoulder and the sharx) end of the 
collar bone is clearly defined. 

Treatment.’— 'Ihe reduction of this bone can 
be effected by seating the patient on the 
ground, fastening a jack-towel above the 
elbow, and throwing the fold over his neck ; 
the surgeon places the heel of his foot in the 
patient’s armpit, makes the extension by 
means of the pull over his neck, and the 
counteraction of his heel and leg, till, having 
drawn ont the limb till the head is brought 
infiront of the cavity, he allows the bone to 
sink back into its place. Or it may be 
effected by placing the patient in a chair, 
and having, pasaed a Jack-towel obliquely 
over the chest, and fastened the opposite 
end to a door or some fixed point, while one 
person slowly exttends the arm, the surgeon 
standing bdund andlteeping the blade bone 
fixed, with Ms iShget directs the moving 


head of the bone mto its cavity. When the 
dislocation has been reduced, the forearm is 
to be bent on the chest and kept in a sling, 
and the limb preserved in perfect rest for 
several days. Should the shoulder remain 
weak it must be rubbed with some stimu- 
lating embrocation. 


DISLOCATION OP the Tnion.-This is 
probably the most serious of all luxations of 
the Joints, and, from 
the careful manner in 
which nature has pro- 
tected it from injury, 
it requires consider- 
able Ibrce to displace 
the bone from its 
socket, such accidents 
being generally the 
result of heavy falla 
with the legs apart, or 
falling from a height 
upon the feet or side. 
When the dislocation 
is upwards, the limb 
is from one to two in- 
ches shorter than the 
other, the thigh bent, 
the knee overlapping 
the opposite leg, and the ibot and toes 
pointed inwards, and resting on the instep 
of the sound limb. 

Treatment.— K sheet is first folded length- 
ways, and passed between the legs, and over 
the opposite limb, the patient lying on the 
sound side, the ends are then made fast to 
the bedpost, or to some firm point ; the 
strap of a pulley is fixed to the thigh Just 
above the knee, extension is then to be 
made in an oblique inward direction by 
means of the pulley till the head is drawn 
on a level with the socket, when the sur- 
geon, by dexterously turning the limb out- 
wards, and by judicious i pressure, is enabled 
to push the head into its socket. When the 
patient is young and muscular, or the dislo- 
cation has been some time unreduced, it is 
necessary, to overcome the strength of the 
muscles, to bleed, or give antimony and 
opium to cause relaxation of the parts. 

DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP:— 
Where no term of continuance lias been 



agreed upon, a partnership may be dissolved 
at any time by either party or by mutual 
consent. A dissolution may be effected by 
the aid of the Court of Chancery, in case of 
the partnership undertaking turning out 
impracticable, or one of the partners be- 
coming an incurable lunatic, or being guilty 
of gross misconduct, such as revising to 
account for his receipts, or to submit his 
dealings to the examination of his partners. 
A partnership is dissolved by operation of 
law by the bankruptcy, outlawry, conviction 
for felony, or death of any one of the part- 
ners, or marriage of a female partner. In 
all cases of dissolution of partnership, the 
entire firm is dissolved ; the remaining part- 
ners, ii’ any continue to carry on the busiuess, 
form a new partnership. A dissolution of a 
partnership should invariably be published 
In the Lonam Oaeette, and notice of the disso- 
lution should be given by circular to every 
person who has had dealings with the firm. 
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DISTEMPER-— The general term for a i 
disease that afl'ects animals under different 
forms, and is attended by a variety of symp- 
toms. To ward off this disease as much as 
possible, animals should be liberally and 
nutritiously fed, and allowed a proper 
amount of air and exercise. The treatment 
of this complaint is regulated by the actual 
state of the disease ; but the general prin- 
ciples are based upon blood-letting, and 
the administering of mild purgatives.— See 
Dogs, Horse, &c. 

DISTEMPER COLOURING.-An infe- 
rior kind of colouring used for both internal 
and external walls, out principally for the 
former, instead of oil colour, being a cheap 
substitute. It is composed of whiting 
mixed with size of a coarse quality, in the 
proportion of twelve pounds of whiting to 
one pound of size. The size is boiled and 
reduced to a proper working consistence by 
the addition of water, after which the colour 
is added, to form the necessary tint. 

DISTILLATION. — The art of drawing 
spirituous and other fluids of a mixed body, 
and collecting and condensing them by cold. 
The process of distillation, as carried on at 
distilleries, is divided into four general 
operations, viz., the mashing or formation of 
a saccharine infusion from certain vegetable 
matters, as malt, barley, oats, rye, &c. ; the 
cooling of this wort or liquor ; iltitfermentation^ 
or process by which the sugar of the cooled 
wort is converted into alcohol; and the 
separation of the spirit so formed by means 
of a still and refrigerator. The process of 
distillation for domestic purposes is very simple; 
It consists of a vessel placed over a fire, with 
around or spherical top to collect the vapour 
in a larger body, a tree opening for the 
vapour tc escape, and a connecting pipe 
which runs into a vessel containing cold 
water, and there being formed into what is 
called a coil or worm, the vapour as it flows 
tlirough this worm is condensed by the cold 
water, and passes into a receiver in a liquid 
state. Where the article to be distilled 
requires delicacy of process, the tire should 
never strike immediately upon the still, but 
there should be two vessels ; that in which 
the liquid to be distilled is put must fit into 
a boiler containing water, and the heat 
which drives off’ the vapour is received from 
the water in a high state of ebullition, and 
not from the direct action of the fire, 
pother mode is to place the still or boiler 
in a bath of sand, wnich receives its heat 
from a lire, and acts upon the contents of 
the still. 

DISTRINGAS is a writ issuing out of 
the Court of Chancery at the instance of 
persons claiming to be interested in stock 
transferable at the Bank of England, stand- 
ing iu the name or names of any other 
person or persons. The party applying for 
this writ makes an affidavit that ne oelieves 
liimself to be beneficially interested in cer- 
tain stock, stating the description of stock, 
the amount, the names of the persons in 
whom the same is standing, and that he 
believes there is danger of such stock being 
dealt with contrary to his interest. The 
Rank of England, upon being served with 


i such writ of distringas, will refuse to permit 
the transfer or withhold payment of the 
dividends, as the case may be, for eight days 
after an application by any other person to 
deal with them, during which time the party 
issuing the writ may obtain an order from 
the Court of Chancery declaring his rights 
in respect thereof. This is a very inex- 
pensive proceeding, and a great protection 
to all persons interested in the principal of 
bank funds, where the dividends are payable 
to some other person. It should never be 
omitted to be obtained under such circum- 
stances, inasmuch as it prevents the trustees 
selling out of the fhnds without notice to 
him. 

DITCHING.— Ditch fences, in their sim- 
ple and original state, were considered 
rather in the light of open drains than as 
fences. In a variety of instances ditches 
are made for this purpose only, where thera 
is no intention to enclose the field. They are, 
however, sometimes meant as a fence, but 
in such cases they are made very deep and 
wide, and the earth taken out of them is 
sometimes formed into a bank, the height 
of which, when added to the depth of the 
ditch, forms a tolerable barrier. The form 
of ditches is various, some of them being 
of a uniform width at top and bottom; 
others are wide above, and have a gradual 
slope downwards ; a third kind have one 
side sloping and the other perpendicular. 
For whatever purpose the ditch is meant, 
the sloping form Is by far the best, as it 
not only costs less money in the digging, 
but is at the same time much more durable, 
and has a neater appearance. When open 
ditches are indispensably necessary for the 
drainage of the neld, the sloping ditch is 
preferable to every other, as the sides are 
not liable to tumble in, or be undermined or 
excavated by the current of the water, when 
properly executed. The slope should be 
considerable, perhaps seldom less than three 
nor more than six times the width at top 
that It IS at bottom. 

DIURF/riCS are evacuants that act on 
the blood through the instrumentality of 
the kidneys. The medicines of this class 
are of two kinds, the saline and the vege- 
table. Of the former, the chief are tlio 
acetates, nitrates, and tartrates of potass, 
and the sweet spirits of nitre ; and of the 
vegetable, squills, digitalis, tobacco, deadly 
nightshade, lettuce, meadow saffron, pome- 
granate, juniper, and cantharides. 

DOGS, Management of.— The best way 
to keep a dog healthy is to let him have 
plenty of exercise, ana not to overfeed him. 
Let them have at all times a plentiful sup- 
ply of clean water, and encourage them to 
take to swimming, as it assists their cleanli- 
ness. When they are washed, no soap 
should be used, as it prevents their licking 
themselves, and they may thus become 
habitually dirty. Properly treated, dogs 
should only be md once a day. Meat boiled 
; for dogs, and the liquor in which it is boiled, 
thickened with barleymeal or oatmeal, 
forms capital Ibod. The distemper is liable 
to attack dogs from four months to lour 
years old. It prevails most hi spdng and 
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autumn. Tlie disease generally manifests 
itself by a dulness of the eye, husky cough, 
shivering, loss of appetite and ener^, and 
oocasiunal fits. During the prevalence of 
this complaint dogs should be allowed to 
run 3n the grass, their diet should be spare, 
and a little sulphur placed in their water, 
‘fo administer medicine to a dog, place him, 
if of moderate size only, upright on his hind 
legs, between the knees of a seated person. 
Apply a napkin round his shoulders, bring- 
ing it forward over the fore legs, by which he 
is secured from resisting. The mouth being 
now forced open by the pressure of the fore- 
finger and thumb upon tlie lip of the upper 



law, the medicine can be conveniently intro- 
duced with the other hand, and passed suili- 
ciently I'ar into the throat to ensure its not 
being returned. The mouth should now 
be cU)8ed, and kept so until the matter 
given is seen to pass down. Chemists 
who dispense cattle medicines can gene- 
rally advise with suilicient safety on the 
diseases of dogs, and it is best for unskilful 
persons to abstain from prescri bing ior them. 
Witli proper management, and firm yet 
humane treat ment, a dog may be educated to 
a surprising degree of intelligence, and be- 
come at once a companion andaprotwtor.— 
fejee Uloodiiound, Mastiff, NKwroiiMt)- 
LAND, Sfamef.. Terrier; also Hvdro- 
PHOHIA, Mange, &c. itooks : UUiine^s Fn- 
cydopwdUi of llural SpoHs, 50a ,* Ymatt on the 
i'5'osr, 1)5. ; Johnson B The. Dog., and how to Itveak 
'an, 'is.; Hutchinson's Treatise, 7s. j jVayhew on 

UOf/.t, 65. 

iRlMESTIC ECONO.MY.-For the va- 
rious items connected with Ibis subject, 
see iJREAi), lUiEwiNG, Butter, Cheese, 
Cleaning, Coal, Laundry, Market- 
ing, Milk, Servants, &c. Books: Web- 
stei' <0 Parke's JhJncyclopiedia, 605 .; Donovan's 
Treatise, 7s, ; Tegetmier's, Is. Cd . ; Merle's Dio 
tionary, 6s. 6d. ; Walsh's, 10s. 6d.; Eaton's 
Cook and Jlousekteper's Guide, 5s. ; KiichenePs 
Housekeeper's Oracle, 7s, ,* Enquire Within, ‘Is. 6d. ; 
Corner Cupboard, 2s. (id; Housewife's Reason 
Why. 2a 6<L 

DOMINOES. — This game is played by 
two or four persons, with twenty-eight 
pieces of oblong ivory, plain at the back, but 
on tiiu face divided by a black line in the 
middle, and indented with spots, from one 
to a double six, Vhich pieces are a double- 
blank) ace*blank, double-ace, deuoe-blauk, 


deuce-ace, doublc-deuce. trois-blank, trois- 
ace, trois- deuce, double- trois, fdUr-blajak, 
four-ace, four-deuce, four-trois. double-four, 
live- blank, five- ace, five-deuce, five- trois. 
five- four, double- five, six- blank, six- ace, 
Bix-deuce, six-trois, six-four, six-five, and 
double-six. Sometimes a double set is 

E layed with, of wdiich double twelve is the 
Ighest. At the commencement of the 
game, the domiuoes are well mixed, witli 
their faces downwards. Each person draws 
one, and if four play, those who choose the 
two highest are partners, against those who 
draw the two lowest ; drawing the latter 
also serves to determine who is to lay down 
the first piece, which is reckoned a great ad- 
vantage. Afterwards each player takes 
seven pieces at random. Tlie eldest hand 
having laid down one, the next must 
pair him at either end of tlie piece he may 
choose, according to the number of pips or 
the blank in the'eompartment of the piece ; 
but wdienever any party cannot match the 
part, either of the domino last put down, or 
of that unpaired at the other end of the row, 
then he says “ go," and the next is at liberty 
to play. TIjus th(‘y play alternately, either 
until one party has played all his pieces, and 
thereby won the game, or till the game be 
blocked; that is, when neither party can 
play by matching the pieces w’hen unpaired 
at either end, then that party wins who 
possesses the smallest number of pips on 
the pieces remaining. In playing this game 
it is to the advantage of the player to dis- 

g ossess himself as early as possible of the 
eavy pieces, such as a double- six, five, four, 
&c. Sometimes when two persons play, they 
take each only seven pieces, and agree to 
play or draw, that is when one cannot come 
in or pair the pieces on the board at the end 
unmatched, he then is to draw from the 
fourteen pieces in stock till he find one to 
suit. 

DOOKS, DEFECTIVE.— Much annoy- 
ance is pometimes experienced by the creak- 
ing of doors. This may be prevented by 
rubbing a little soap, or a mixture of tallow 
and blacklead on the liinges, or by applying 
to them with a feather a little sweet oil, once 
or twice a year. The trifling trouble and 
expense will be amply repaid by the noise- 
le.ssnc8s of the doors, and their greater 
durability. To prevent the noise of doors 
slamming, a piece of vulcanized India rubber, 
cork, or leather may be placed so as to re- 
ceive the shock. Tatent noiseless box staples 
and striking plates are ingenious. 

DORY, JOHN.- A fish that alfords very 
delicate eating ; choose them lli’om four to 
six pounds m weight, the thicker the better, 
and dress them as directed for Brill. 

! DOUGH. -See Bread, Cake, &c. 

DOUGHNUTS.— Work smoothly with the 
finger four ounces of lard and four pounds ot 
flour ; add half a pound of fine brown sugar, 
two tableppoonfuls of allspice, one drachm 
of pounded cinnamon, half a drachm of 
cloves, two blades of mace powdered, two 
tablespoon! ul 8 of fresh yeast which has been 
watered lor one night, and which should be 
solid, add as much new milk as will convert 
the whole into a rather firm dough; let 
2S2 
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this stand from an hour to an hour and a : 
half near the fire, then knead it woU and 
make it into balls about the size of a small 
apple ; hollow them with the thumb, and 
enclose a few currants in the middle; gather 
the paste well over tiiem, and thi-ow them 
into a saucepan half tilled witli boiling lard ; 
when they are equally coloured to a hue 
brown, lilt them out and dry them before 
the lire on the back of a sieve. The lard 
^ihould boil only just before the doughnuts 
arc dropped into it, or the outsides will be 
scorched before the insides are sufilcleutly 
done. 

1^* Flour, 4 lbs. ; lard, 407.s. ; sugar, ^Ib. ; 
allspice, a tablcspoonfuls ; pounded cinna- 
mon, 1 drachm ; cloves and niuce, each ^ 
drachm ; yeust, 2 tablespooiifuls ; currants, 
at clioic<\ 

DOVE. — The smallest of the pigeon 
tribe. The male i.s about twelve inches 
long; the female smaller. 'J'lie male bird is 
generally known by a white patch on the 
forehead, redness of the naked skin round 
the eye, bluish bill, and red feet. Doves are 



xnlld and gentle creatures, and although 
they are too shy to become domesticated, 
they very soon become tame in confinement. 
They should be kept in a warm and comfort- 
able cage, with little rooms for them to 
retire to at night, and they may be fed with 
any kind of grain or pulse, as peas, beans, 
He. They are also fond of bread, which 
should not be given them too new. Alto- 
liether they retpiire to be treated with the 
greatest delicacy and attention, for, inde- 
pendently of their individual ailments, they 
biitjome so attached to each other that it one 
dies, the other rarely survives, 

DOVER’S POVVDEK.— -This is perli^ps 
as useful a preparation as any to be found 
ill the pharmacopojia, and though Mts most 
important action is that of a diaxihoretic, it 
may be made to act in various ways, accord- 
ing to the dose prescribed. The proper 
name of this prcjiaration is that of thecom- 
pound opium and ipecacuanha powder, and 
only acquired the name of Dover’s powder 
iiom an eminent physician who very fre- 
quently U 8 ed it It is made by mixing one 
part of opium aud one of ipecacuanha with 
3ii3 


eight parts of the sulphate of potass. Tean 
grains is a full adult dose, which contains 
one grain of opium. 

l'>RAINAGE.-—'rhe drains of a building 
demand great attention from the ni cliitect 
who plans them in the first instance, and 
they also require to be kept in the mof 4 , 
perfect order, to emsuro the salety of the 
building, and the comfort and health of the 
inhabitants. It would be a wise proviltion 
if in every house, an accurate plan of all the 
drains were kept, with all the cesspools, 
traps, and sinks accurately marked, tou ether 
with the cesspool, so that when repairs are 
needed, they may be made with cousifle- 
rabjy less expense and trouble than they 
ordinarily are. Small drains that r^*quire to 
beopened andoleanedoutocoasionally should 
be in the form of the en- 
graving, witli concave or 
arched bo tto ins and flat t.op.«, 
covered with flag- stones or 
paving tiles set in cement. 
The concave bottom enables 
the water to collect better 
together and move more 
freely than when the bottom is flat. It 
H ol great importance that drains should 
be executed in a workmanlike manner, and 
a proper current given to carry off theVvater. 
If they are builtin a careless and insufficient 
manner, the houseis very likely to prove per- 
manently damp and unbealthy. They should 
be construtded of sound bricks with Roman 
cement, and every precaution should be 
l.akcii to make them perform their office 
with a.s little repairing as possible. When, 
nothing prevents the foul air from coming 
out through the apertures by which the 
water goes down, ,tlie ixinsequence is ex- 
freiiiely di.sagreeable and oven injurious to 
health, and to obviate this, Ml traps should 
be fitted to every sink, 'J'his apparatus, 
however, is sometimes liable to bo deranged 
by neglect or rough usage ; and it i.s proper to 
construct another kiml of brickwork. Some- 
where in the course of the drain let there be 
sunk a small square well built round with 
bricks laid in cement, and be plastered on 
the inside with the same, so as to be com- 
pletely watertight, and remain always filled 
wdth water. Across this well Jet there be 



a piece of paving- stone so fixed that the top 
may touch the cover of the drain, and its 
low'er edge dip below the surface of the 
water, in this trap or well. On the same 
principle as the bell trap, no air can pass 
along the drain, it being stopped by the 
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water below the stone. A cheap trap may 
be constructed of common red earthenware, 
1;o be used in places where any waste water 
ifoes down the drain. In the accompanying 
engraving, ah c represent a piece of coarse 
pottery, of which the horizontal part « is 
about nine inches square, peri'orated with 
holes ; ilrom the under side of this piece c 
projects, and dips into the water that wUl 
always remain in the square receptacle d, 
and which will fall down and overflow by c, 
into the drain. 

DRAINING LAND.— The necessity for 
draining land, in order to promote vegetation, 
is obvious. In undrained land, all the va- 
cancies between the particles of earth being 
fllled with water, air is necessarily absent, 
except that small quantity which is dissolved 
in the water. Under these circumstances, 
plants aredeprived of the most essential part 
of their food. But when the water is removed, 
air takes its place and holds In suspension as 
much water as roots can thrive upon. The 
successful practice of draining, depends in a 
great measure on a proper knowledge of the 
structure of the various strata of which the 
earth is composed, of their relative dej^rees of 
capability of admitting and rejecting the 
passage of water, and or the modes in which 
water is formed and conducted from elevated 
situations to low or level ground. Where 
lands have a sufficient degree of elevation to 
admit of any over- proportion of moisture 
readily passing away, and where the soils of 
them are of su^ a uniform, sandy, or gravelly 
and uninterrupted texture as to allow water 
to percolate and pass through them with 
facility, they can be little inconvenienced 
by water coming upon or into them, as it 
must of necessity be quickly conveyed away 
into the adjacent rivers or streams in the 
vicinity. But where grounds are in a great 
measure flat, and w'ithout such degrees of 
elevation as may be sufficient to permit 
those over-proportions of moisture that may 
have come upon them from the higher and j 
more elevated grounds, to pass rapidly j 
away and be carried off, and when the soils j 
of the land are composed of such materials 
as are liable to collect and retain moisture, 
they require artificial drainage. The drains 
should be cut about two feet wide, with the 
sides perfectly perpendicular, provided that, 
from the tenacity or hardness of the sub- 
stances dug through, the sides will stand 
till the stones are put in. It is usual, how- 
ever, to tread the ground somewhat wider at 
the top, and so to give it a slight slope to 
the bottom. In building the drain, it is 
usual to begin with small flat stones to con- 
struct the wall on each side of the bottom of 
the drain, nine inches broad and six inches 
high, so as to leave six inches for the conduit 
iu the middle. When the bottom is wet, 
spongy day, it is often necessary to pave the 
bottom of the conduit with very thin stones 
«>r slates. 

DRAUGHTS' FROM Doors, Windows, 
Sba— When from some defects in construc- 
tion, or from long use, doors and windows 
will not close properly, the unpleasant cur- 
rent of air which thw admit may be stopped 
by simple means. For doors, strips ot list 


or ornamented leather, which may be Ob- 
tained at Jeathersellers* shops, should be 
tacked on the extreme edge of the door all 
round, so that when it shuts, the vacuum 
is completely covered, and the apartment 
thus kept warm. Windows that admit 
the air through crevices in the sash may be 
rectified by sand bags made of cloth or 
moreen, being laid over the opening. Sitting 
in draughts is at all times a hazardous pro- 
ceeding, and especially when the face and 
body are in a state of in tense heat; under such 
conditions diseases are sometimes contracted 
which take months to eradicate. However 
heated a person may be, therefore, it is bet- 
ter to bear that, than to secure a few min- 
utes* coolness at the expense of serious 
after consequences. 

DRAUGHTS.— A game somewhat similar 
to chess, to which it is a good preliminary. 



Tlie draughtboard consists of sixty-four 
squares, black and white, and there are 
twelve men, or pieces, of a w'hite colour, and 
twelve of a black colour to be used. The 
board should be placed with an upper white 
corner towards the right han d. The players 
select each twelve men of the colour they 
prefer. The pieces, or men, are to be thus 
placed on the board : the black pieces on the 
first twelve white squares, and the white on 
the last twelve white squares. Wlien they 
are thus placed the game begins. The pieces 
are moved diagonally ; and it is the object ot 
the players to take the whole of each other's 
men ; the player who has the black piecet 
taking the white, and the player who has 
the white men taking the black. The first 
player, say black, moves his piece diagonally 
to the first white square, and then, if nothing 
intervenes between his piece and that of his 
opponent, and there is a vacant square in his 
line left behind him, the white can pass his 
piece over him to the space so unoccupied 
and take his man, which is then withdrawn 
from the board. The same may be repeated 
by the adversary ; and thus the players go 
on taking each other’s pieces till one or the 
other cannot move, or all the pieces are 
taken. When a piece, however, arrives at 
the last row of the enemy’s ground, it 
becomes a king, and is crowned, oy another 
38 & 
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piece being placed on it It moy then 
be moved backwards and forwards at 
pleasure, and can take both ways. When a 
player negleots to take a piece, he is what is 
called huffed, atx^t is, he loses the piece that 
ought to have been moved. The lava of the 
game are — 1. The moves are alternate, the 
brst move being determined by lot. 2. The 
choice of men to be also decided by lot but 
they should be changed every three games. 
3. Whenever a piece is touched, it must be 

K 4. No player can remain more than 
inutes without playing; he may be 
warned at theend of five minutes. 6. Neither 
player must leave, the room without permis- 
sion of his adversary. 6. In case of luifT, the 
opponent, in lieu of taking a piece tor the 
omission, can insist on his being taken. 
7. Each party must sit free, so as not to 
obstruct a view of the board, and no pointing 
at pieces is allowed. 8. When a false move 
is made, the piece must be moved to what- 
ever square the opponent dictates. 9. All 
disputes between players to be relerred to a 
third party. lO. Bystanders must not make 
any remarks respecting the play during the 
game. 

Although the game of draughts does not 
require the same amount of judgment and 
skill as chess, it requires circumspection and 
caution, and especially demands calculation 
of the effects of the different moves upon the 
fortunes of the game. The moves should be 
calculated mentally, and the men should be 
kept as mucdli in the centre of the board as 
possible. The following games will convey 
a good general idea of draughts, and may 
be practised with advantage previously to 
playing with an opponent 


Game i. 


No. 

Colour. 

From 

To , 

No. 

Colour. 

From 

To 

1 

B 

11 

15 

28 

AV 

30 

25 

2 

W 

22 

IH 

29 

B 

29 

22 

3 

B 

15 

22 

30 

W 

26 


4 

W 

25 

18 

3i 

B 

11 

15 

5 

B 

8 

11 

1 32 

W 

20 

16 

6 

W 

29 

25 

33 

J5 

16 

18 

7 

B 

4 

8 

34 

W 

24 

20 

« 

W 

25 

22 

35 

B 

18 

27 


B 

12 

16 

36 

W 

31 

24 

19 

W 

24 

20 

37 

B 

14 

18 

11 

B 

10 

15 

38 

W 

16 

11 

12 

W 

27 

24 

39 

B 

7 

16 

13 

B 

16 

19 

40 

W 

20 

11 

14 

W 

23 

16 

41 

B 

18 

23 

15 

B 

15 

19 

42 

W 

11 

8 

36 

W 

24 

15 

43 

B 

23 

27 

17 

B 

e 

14 

44 

W 

8 

4 

18 

W 

18 

9 

45 

B 

27 

31 

19 

B 

11 

25 

46 

W 

4 

8 

20 

W 

32 

27 

47 

B 

31 

27 

21 

B 

5 

14 

48 

W 

24 

20 

22 

W 

27 

23 

49 

B 

27 

23 

23 

r> 

6 

10 

50 

W 

8 

11 

24 

W 

16 

12 

51 

B 

23 

18 

25 

B 

8 

11 

52 

W 

11 

8 

26 

W 

2S 

24 j 

63 

B 

18 

15 

27 

B 

25 

29 1 

&C. 



White loses. 
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So. Colour. From 

Ga.i: 

To 

rE 2. 

No. 

Colour. From 


1 

B 

11 

15 

23 

w 

30 

21 

2 

W 

22 

18 

29 

B 

6 

9 

3 

B 

15 

22 

30 

W 

13 

6 

4 

W 

25 

18 1 

31 

B 

1 

10 

5 

B 

8 

11 

32 

W 

22 

13 

6 

W 

29 

25 

33 

B 

14 

IS 

7 

B 

4 

8 

34 

W 

23 

14 

8 

W 

25 

22 

35 

B 

16 

30 

9 

It 

12 

16 

36 

W 

25 

24 

10 

W 

24 

20 

37 

B 

10 

1? 

11 

B 

16 

15 

38 

W 

21 

14 

12 

W 

21 

17 

39 

B 

30 

25 

13 

B 

7 

10 

40 

W 

14 

9 

14 

W 

27 

24 

41 

B 

4 

1.5 

15 

B 

8 

12 

42 

W 

9 

6 

16 

W 

17 

13 

43 

B 

2 

9 

17 

B 

9 

14 

44 

W 

13 

6 

18 

W 

18 

9 

46 

B 

15 

IS 

19 

B 
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I>RAWERS.--Receptaclea for clothes and 
other articles called, collectively, a chest of 
drawers. In order to render them more 
convenient and serviceable, each drawer 
should have apportioned to it a certain class 
of articles, one being confined to heavy 
articles, such as sheets, towels, &c., another 
to wearing appai’el, another to lighter mate- 
rials; so that there can never be any difficulty 
in finding any particular thing when re- 
quired. In purenasing this article of furni- 
ture, it is always wiser economy to select 
them made of the best materials and of 
proper construction ; the purchaser taking 
care not to trust alone to the mere out- 
ward appearance, by 'opening and shutting 
the drawers to test their fitness, examining 
and trying the looks, &a Thus seleotecf, 
drawers will last for many years, and never 
need repair. 

DRAWING, Artistic.— Books: Burn's 
Prospective Drvaeing, 27s. ; Harding's Bravoing 
Book, •24s,; Child's Advanced Bravoing Book, 7s. 6d.; 
Child's Elementary Bravoing Book, Is. 6d. ; 
Harriet Bolton's Bravoing Book, 7s. 6d. ; Tait's 
Bravoing Book for Boys and Oirls, Is. 6d.; Bib- 
din's Copies, 2s. 6d. ; Howards Human P^ure, 
4s. ; Harley's Progressive landscape. Is. 6cf. ; 
Coder's Animds, lOs. 6d. ; Child's Figures, IsM. ; 
Andrew's Flowers, 9s. ; Grundy's Shipping, 9s. ; 
Barnard's Trees, 7s. 6d. ; Childs Obj^, 7s. 6d. ; 
Houlston's Exercises— Light, Shade, and Colour, 
3s. 6d.; Weigall's First Principles, It.; Willianu's 
Brawings from Models, 3s.; MiniHe's Geometrical 
Brawing, 21s. ; Hassell's Brawing in Water 
CoUmrs, 5s.; Krusi's Inventive Brawing, parts, 
2s. fed ; Sopwith's Isometrical Brawing, 12s. ; 
Harley's Brawings in Pencil and Chalk, Is,; 
Taylor's Lineal Brawing, 5s. (id. ; HuUamandel's 
Brawing on Stone, 7s. 6d. ; Eobinson's OtUlines- 
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'id,; Deacon's FcrspecMve^ 4i.,* Malnn' s Aphorisms^ 
llutkin's Elements^ 7s, Gd. ; liion's Me^ 
chanical and Enginee?ing^ 9«. ; Hum's Oma~ 
mental, ‘'s. ; Waagen's Collectiims, 18jf. 

DRAM^ING-KOOM. — This being the 
ordinary sitting- room of the ladies, and what 
may be termed the state apartment of an 
establishment, much taste and refinement 
are required in decorating and furnishing 
It. The xjrevailing tone should be that of 
lightness combing with richness, and the 
carpets, curtains, hangings, and furniture 
generally should be contrasted so as to form 
a harmonious whole. The view from the 
drawing-room should be pleasing and pictu- 
resque, and will be considerably heightened 
througii the medium of a bow- window. Set- 
tees, Boias, ottomans, &c., should be arranged 
round the room in the most convenient 
manner. A large round tabic should occupy 
the centre of the room, on which book.s, 
prints, &c., may lie, for the amusement of 
the company ; card-tables, chess-tables, fire- 
screens, flower stands, &c., complete the 
decorations. The arrangemen t of the multi- 
tudinous furniture and ornaments must be 
left to the taste of the lady of the house. 
The chief thing to be avoided in tlie disposi- 
tion of the articles is a vulgar, crowded 
effect; everything should seem to contribute 
to comfort or amusement, and there should 
be nothing 'superfluous. 

HlililAMS may be defined as those trains 
ol' ideas which occupy the mind, or those 
imaginary transactions in which it is en- 
gaged during sleep. Although the con- 
sideration of the phenomena in oonnexion 
with dreams has engaged the attention of 
some of the profoundest minds, it has not 
yet been satisfactorily accounted for, some 
slight connexion being established between 
cause and effect, and the remainder resolving 
itself into surmise and conjecture. One 
thing is certain, which is that, generally 
speaking, during perfect health dreams are 
but faintly remembered if at all, whilst in 
sickness they become intensified, and dwell 
upon the memory long alter the waking 
sense has returned. K is also feasible to 
suppose that dreams are, to a certain extent, 
infiuenoed previously by the state of the 
mind or the condition of the body ; thus, if 
a person retire to rest immediately alter 
quarrelling with some i)erson, his dreams 
will, in all probability, be intiuenced by the 
event that immediately preceded sleep. Also, 
if a person eat a hearty supper, and retire to 
rest immediately afterwards, the chances are 
that he will experience frightful dreams. 
The powerful effects of terrible dreams both 
upon the mind and the body are frequently 
serious and lasting, whilst the sleep that 
accompanies them fails to effect its office of 
soothing the miud and nourishing the body, 
and gives a person upon waking that unre- 
flreshed and languid sensation wliich every 
one must have felt at times. It is therefore 
important to secure, if possible, pleasant 
^liteams, and although no absolute recipe can 
be given to secure this boon, still they may, 
in a great measure, be obtained by exer- 
cising a watchful care over the passions and 
v^tpeiites during our waking moments* 


DUEDGINO.— 1 . Flourmixed with grated 
bread. 2. Sweet herbs dried and powdered. 
3. Minced sweet herbs, butter, and claret, 
especially for mutton and iamb. 4. Water 
and salt. 6. Cream and melted butter. 
6. Yolks of eggs, grated biscuit, and juice of 
oranges. 

DRESS.— See Appa REF,, Apron, Boots, 
Coat, Hat, Trousers, Wai.stcoat, &c. 

DKESSES. — These articles of wearing 
apparel are best preserved in drawers and 
wardrobes, especially the latter, where they 
may be put away without rumpling and 
creasing. When they are taken oft they 
should be well shaken, to free them from the 
dust, &c., contracted in the wearing. I'he 
dress that is worn out of doors should bo 
exchanged for an older and easier garment 
to be worn indoors ; a proceeding that will 
not only conduce to comfort, but tend to 
preserve the dress considerably longer than 
if worn indiscriminately. 

DRESSES FA1)EI>, TO BiiEACH.— Wash 
the dress in hot suds, boil it and rinse it, 
then dry it in the sun. Should it not be 
rendered perfectly white, let it remain in- 
the sun for several days. 

DRESSll^G-ROOM.-This apartment, as 
its name implies, is called Into requisition 
when making the toilet; it should be fur- 
nished tiierefore with every imaginable 
convenience in connexion with the various 
operations of the toilet, and rendered as 
comfortable as possible. T t should be situated 
as near the bed-room as the general arrange- 
ment of the house will allow, and if possible 
it should oornmimicrtte directly with the- 
sleeping apartment. Dressing-rooms are not 
only conducive to comfort, but to health, as- 
the ablutions and frictions of the body must 
necessarily be more effectively performed in 
an apartment where there is fresh air than 
in one where the atmo.sphere is vitiated by 
the breath of the sleeper during the night. 

DRESSINGS, SURGICAL.— These con- 
sist chielly of lint, batidages of all sorts- 
and lengths, some fine cotton or wool, adhe- 
sive plaster, oilskins to cover wounds, 
sponges, and a few simple instruments, 
merely suflicient for the purpose of dressing 
the ulcers or wounds that may call for 
attention.— See Bandage. 

DRKSS-MAKING. — When dresses are 
made by the wearer herself, or under her 
immediate supervision, they cost Jess than 
when given out to make ; but at the same 
time so good a style and tit are seldom se- 
cured as professed dress-makers accomplish. 
Everything depends upon a lady’s taste, and 
if she be very apt she may, by the aid of 
patterns, become an accomplished artist. 
Books: Dressmaker and Milliner, Houlston's 
Industrial lAbrary, U. ,* Howell's Dressmaking 
Handbook, 5s. ; Indies' Handbook of Dressnmking,. 
Is. ; Adams's How to Make a DresSy Is. ; Adams's 
Dress for Ladies, 1.?. 

DRIPPING.— This well-known article ot 
culinary use may be considerably economized 
by judicious management. During the first 
hour of roasting, the dripping-pan may be 
emptied once or twice, and abundance left 
for basting. Dripping put aside in this 
manner will be muon titter for all culinary 
3se 
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purposes than tiiat which has acquired 
a rank taste, either I'rom burnin«r cuiders or 
bein^ exposed to the action of a tierce heat. 
I>rippiu} 4 ' maybe clariiied as follows Put 
it into a pan with plenty of cold water, let 
it boil for a quarter of an hour, strain all 
tojrether througli a sieve ; next day take tlie 
fat ofl’ the top carefully, and scrape the 
under side ; repeat this boiling twice more, 
then put it into pans, quite free from water, 
and tie it over. 

JDlil VijMCx.—The art of driving consists 
of a lew simple rules. 1. Always keep to 
the ieft or mar side, except when passing 
another vehicle, which you do on the right 
or Q^’ side. 2. Do not turn sharply round 
corners, but give a full sweep, so as to allow' 
room lor anr vehicle comiiig iu an opposite 
direction. 3. When you pull up or turn round, 
intimate your intention by holding up your 
hand or whip, so that tliose behind you may 
be made aware of the fact. 4. When going 
down hill, hold the reins tightly, as that will 
in some measure support tlie liorse ; when 
going up hill, the reins may be held slacker; 
at all times, however, the reins should be 
held iu the hands with moderate llrmness, 
so that you may check a liorse on the in- 
stant when he stumbles. 5. Do not employ 
the whip too frequently, or tug capriciously 
at the reins ; such treatment not only spoils 
a horse’s temper, but renders him callous 
nud indifferent to your command. C. A 
horse will go a greater distance iu a shorter 
space of time, and with less distress to liim- 
self, if driven at a moderate pace throughout, 
instead of galloping one moment, and being 
compelled to subside into a walk the next, 
t. when a horse has the habit of shying, 
draw him gently aside from any startling 
object as you approach it ; also hold the Avhip 
on the shady and not the sunny side of 
his body. 8. If a shoe gets loose or comes 
oir, have it rectified as soon as possible, in- 
stead of waiting till you reach home ; botli 
the animal and yourself will perform the re- 
mainder of the journey with greater ease and 
comfort, and an attack of lameness may be 
prevented. 9. If a horse runs away, do not 
abandon all controul over him, but continue 
to guide him as if he were going at an ordin- 
ary pace; generally Bpeakiug,the horse will 
yield mechanically to the rein, and thus 
danger may be escaped. 10. Treat a horse 
generally with gentleness and kindness, 
stroke his neck occasionally with fJie whip, 
pat his back, and now and then call to him by 
ms name. Horses invariably express their 
gratification at these little attentions by 
their gestures, and renew their efforts and 
increase their pace, as a sort of grateful 
acknowledgment to the driver. 

DKOP OAKES. — Beat to a cream twelve 
teaoupfuls of sugar and one teacupful of 
butter ; add five eggs well beaten, a salt- 
siioonful of salt, four teacupfuls of sifted 
flour, and one teacupful of milk ; beat all 
well together, and drop it on buttered pa- 
per in small cakes ; bake tliem for twenty 
mmntes. 


SuSTB-r* 12 teacupfuls ; butter ; 1 tea- 
e^rs, 6; salt, 1 saltspoonful; flour, 
^ ^ teacupful. 


DBOPS, IN OONIT.CTIONKHY- See Aci- 

DPI.ATKD, Apkicot, Barbkuuy, Choco- 
nATE, CmillANT, OlNClER, LkMON, PeP- 
PEBMINT, KASPBEIIUY, &C. 

I DKOPSY.'-Dropsies, though generally re- 
' garded as special diseases, arc in fact only 
ttflcctions consequent on some organic dis- 
ease or state of high functional derangement, 
eitlipr of an inflammatory or febrile character; 
sneh as disease of the kidneys, liver, or in- 
testines, or from scarlet fever, or it may re- 
sult from debility ; the immediate cause 
appearing to reside in some pressure on tlio 
veins and absorbents. The general symp- 
toms of dropsy are, loss of appetite, reif 
tongue, dry skin, difficulty of breathinjj; 
cough, checked secretions, and eit her genertif* 
or partial swelling, which on being pressed 
leaves pits in the cuticle; besides w'hich 
there is much thirst and the skin is of an 
unnaturally pale colour. The treatment of 
dropsy must depend upon tiie organ and tlie 
form of disease that has given rise to the 
dropsy, the two chief objects to be aimed at 
being first to equalize the clrenlution, and 
next to promote the tibsorplJon of the 
effused serum. 

DROWNING.— A person taken out of the 
water should be carried, with tlie face down- 
wards, ns gently as possible to the nearest 
house, the boily well dried and placed in a 
lieated bed, with bottles of hot water applied 
to the feet, groins, and arm-pits ; the mouth 
should be cleansed of all mucus, and the 
lungs inflated with air, as recommended in 
suspended animation ; appiv heated bricks 
or electricity to the spine, and when swallow- 
ing is restored, some wine and water, or 
gruel with a little brandy, is to be adminis- 
tered. Or respiration may be attempted by 
one person with both hands pressing down 
the chest, wliile another in like manner 
presses up the belly, continuing this alter- 
nate process as long as there is any reason- 
able hope of benefit accruing. Anotlicr pro- 
cess is tliat of placing the body well dried on 
its side, and exciting the lungs by a steady 
but gentle pressure upon the abdomen, re- 
versing the body from side to side; while 
along with these means the patient is to be 
kejit constantly hot with bricks or bottles of 
water, giving, as in the former instance, the 
warm stimulant as soon us the stomach is 
capable of receiving it. 

DHUGGET.— A coarse woollen cloth, sup- 
plying a cheap carpet. They are chiefly 
used for bedrooms, stairs and passages, and 
also for covering other carpets. 

DRUGS.— To preserve these more surely, 
they should be kept in well stoppered bot- 
tles. All vegetable medicines lose their 
virtues in the course of a few months, if not 
carefully closed from the air, and even in 
bottles they seldom keep good for a year. 
It is, therefore, desirable to puichase them 
in small quantities at a time, and to renew 
them at intervals of twelve months. Tinc- 
tures will keep for a much longer time ; but 
even they, in the course of years, lose a por- 
tion of their properties ; though, at the 
same time, as the spirit evaporates, they 
become more concentrated, and consequently 
stronger in a given quantity, until their 
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vktues beoonM lost by keeping. Ail drugs 
should be kept !n a receptacle made express- 
|yJor them, with each ingredient distinctly 
labelled on every bottle or package ; by this 
means they will always come ready to hand, 
and the liability to make a mistake will be 
considerably lessened. 

DjRYIlSrG CLOSET. — A receptacle for 
drying clothes within doors, in connexion 
with the laundry and washhouse. By this 
means the health and comfort of those em- 
ployed are greartly promoted, by their being 
almost entirely free from the pernicious 



effect ot damp vapour, and in not being 
inconvenienced with great heat in liot wea- 
ther ; the linen, also, is kept quite free from 
smoke and dust. The drying closet may be 
eight feet by six feet, and may contain lour 
wooden horses, each with five rails or bars. 
Bach horse runs in and out of the closet upon 
two small iron wheels, upon an iron railway. 
One such horse will hold six shirts, or a pro- 
portionate quantity of other linen, and^the 
whole will dry off as much and as speedily 
as six women can wash in succession. Or 
the drying closet may be limited in its 
capacity to two horses only, and the heat 
may be sufficient to dry the linen in an hour. 

DRYING CLOTHES. — When clothes 
are hung out to dry, great care should be 
taken to avoid palings, or any materials 
that may communicate a stain, particularly 
iron, as this will cause iron-moulds. All 
^ticles intended to be white should be hung 
in the sun as much as possible, and when 
they acquire a bad colour, and require 
a kind of bleaching, they are best laid out 
on the grass, and prevented from blowing 
away by placing clean but heavy stones on 
them. Dyed and printed articles should 
never be hung in the sun, but dried in the 
shade ; a shea or other sheltered place may 
therefore bti selected for this purpose. Some 
articles require particular modes of hanging 
them up to dry. Very thick articles, as 
quilts, waistcoats, &c., are best hung over 
two lines placed a few feet apart, in order 
that both sides may be sufficiently exposed 
to the air. The summer months are best 
for washing thick and heavy articles of 
Aumlttire, as blankets, counterpanes, bed | 
curtains, &;c., on account of tne greater 
iwility with which they may be dried out of | 


doors in that iim^ of the year, and thus, 
also, acquiring a better colour. Laces nfid 
veils require to be stretched smooth nhd 
tacked to a piece of white calico, before 
are hung up. NLisliu and other dresses 
must be stretched as smooth as possible, to 
^^cowiing wrinkled in drying. 

DRY ROT.— A process of decay that tim- 
ber undergoes through being imperfectly 
seasoned or improperly ventilated. The 
maintenance of this ventilation when the 
house is finished will depend upon the Judi- 
cious introduction of openings in the side 
walls, under all the floors, and under the 
eaves of the roof, for the admission of a 
tree current o€ air. A circulation between 
the roof of a house and the ceiling of the 
uppermost room is maintained by small 
openings directly under the eaves, or by 
very small windows, loopholes, or slits in 
the gable ends. A circulation is promoted 
under the floors of the different stories of a 
house by the introduction of small iron 
gratings in the walls, communicating with 
the vacancies between the floors and the 
ceilings. One of the best preventives of 
dry rot is as follows : Melt twelve ounces of 
rosin in an iron pot ; add three gallons ot 
train oil and three or four rolls of brimstone, 
and when the brimstone and rosin are 
melted and become thin, add as much 
Spanish brown, or red and yellow ochre, or 
any other colour required, first ground fine 
with the same oil, as will give the desired 
shade ; lay this on with a orush in a hot 
state and as thin as possible ; some time 
after the first coat is dried, put on a second. 
ITiis preparation will preserve timber for 
many years, and prevent the weather from 
penetrating through brickw'ork. 

DRY Sl'OVE.— A stove used in horticul- 
ture, chiefly devoted to the culture of suc- 
culents. In design, it need not differ from 
the greenhouse, unless, perhaps, in the stage 
being placed somewhat nearer the roof. 
The volume of air to be heated by one fire 
in the dry stove should not exceed two- 
thirds of that to be heated in a greenhouse 
or conservatory similarly constructed and 
situated. 

DUCK BOILED.-Make a paste, allow- 
ing half a pound of butter to a pound of flour. 
Truss a duck as for boiling ; put into the in- 
side a little pepper and salt, one or two sage 
leaves, and a little onion finely minced ; en- 
close the duck in the paste, with a little 
jellied gravy. Boil it in a cloth, and serve 
it with brown gravy poured round it. 

DUCK BRAISED. -- I^ard two young 
ducks, and place them in a braising- pav 
with a slice of ham, a lew onions, a bay lea^, 
pepper and salt, and a little stock ; close the 

§ an, and let it stand over a gentle flire till 
one; serve them with their own liquor. 
Morels, capers, and artichoke bottoms may 
be added. 

DUCK HASHED.— Cut up the remains 
of duck into neat pieces, and put into a 
stewpan with a tablespoonful of flour ; mix 
wdl, moisten with a glass or two of wine, 
and suflScient broth or water to make a 
somewhat thick sauce; season well, add 
mushroom ketchup, a little sugar and oay- 
886 



enne pepper ; let it simmer, but not boil ; 
take out tlie pieces, which dress upon toast, 
reduce the sauce, pour over and serve. 

DUCK PIU.— Cut ofl’ the wings and neck 
of a duck, boll it for a quarter of an hour, 
sut it up while hot, save the gravy that runs 
flromit; then take the giblets, add ancho- 
vies, a little butter, a blade of mace, six black 
pepper corns, two onions, a bit of toasted 
bread, a bunch of herbs, and a little cayenne 
pepper. Stew them till the butter is melted, 
then add half a pint of boiling water, and 
let them Stew till the giblets are tender; 
then strain it, and put the giblets into the 
pie. l^et the gravy stand till cold, skim oil* 
the fat, and put it with what runs from the 
duck at the bottom of the dish ; then put in 
the duck well seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and butter, and coyer with a short crust. 
Bake in a moderate oven until of a bright 
brown. 

DUCK BAGOUT.™ Half roast a duck, 
then score the breast in three places at each 
side, lightly strew mixed spices and cayenne 
into each cut, and squeeze lemon iuice over 
the spices. Stew the bird till tender in good 
brown gravy ; take it out and keep it hot ; 
add one or two linely-shred shalots to the 
gravy, also a glass oi red wine, and pour the 
gravy over the duck. Wild Ibwl and any 
sort of game may be re- warmed, after being 
cut up, in good gravy boiling hot and thick- 
ened with bread crumbs, seasoned with salt, j 
and spices to taste. 

DUCK ROASTED.— Put into its body a 
seasoning of parboiled onions mixed with 
minced sage, salt, pepper, and a slice of but- 
ter. Place it before a brisk fire, but not 
sufficiently near to be scorched; baste it 
constantly, and when the breast is well 
plumped and the steam from it draws 
towards the lire, dish, and serve it quickly 
with a little good brovrn gravy poured round 
them, and some also in a gravy tureen. 
Young ducks will take about half an hour to 
roast, full-sized ones from three quarters to 
an hour. 

DUCK STEWED, with Peas.—Tfuss a 
(luck with the legs turned inside, which put 
into a stewpan with two ounces of batter, 
and a quarter of a pound of streaked bacon, 
cut into small slices ; set the stewpan over 
a moderate fire, occasionally stirring its con- 
tents until it becomes lightly brow’hed, then 
add a tablespoonful of llour. and when well i 
mixed a pint of stock or water, stir occa- | 
sionally until boiling, when add twenty of 
the smallest sized onions, and a bunch of 
parsley, with a bay leaf; let the whole sim- 
mer for a quarter of an hour longer, or until 
the peas are quite tender, when take out 
the duck, draw out the string, and dress it 
upon the dish ; remove the parsley and bay 
leaf, season the peas and sauce with a little 
pepper, salt, an(f sugar, pour over the duck, 
and serve. 

DUCK, Stuffing for.— C hop very finely 
about two ounces of onion, of green sage 
leaves about an ounce (both unboiled), four 
ounces of bread crumbs, a bit ol‘ butter 
about the size of a walnut, the yolk and 
white of an and a little pepper and salt. 


DUCK, TO Carve. — After cutting a few 
slices ofl' the breast, the legs should be re- 
moved. which Is done by cutting in the 
direction i, 2, a ; then the wings, 4 to i ; and 



the merrythought, 6 to 6. Then displace 
the spine, according to the line of 7, 2, a. 
Under this is the seasoning, part of which 
must be served to each guest. To take olf 
the wings, insert the fork in the small end 
of the pinion, and press it close to the body ; 
then put ill the kiiile, and divide the joint 
down. Beside the wings there are two side- 
bones, which should be taken olT, as also the 
back and lower side bones. 

DUCK, TO Truss.— Clear the skin entirely 
from the stumps of tlie feathers, cut ofl’ tin* 
neck close to the back, leaving tins skin of 
the neck long enough to turn over the back. 
Pull out the throat and tiea knot at the end. 
Loosen the liver and other matters at the 
breast end with the middle finger, and cut it 
open between the vent and the adjaceni 
parts. Draw out all the entrails except tin? 
soul, wash the inside of the bird by pouring 
water through it, and wipe the outside with 



a dry cloth ; beat the breast bone flat with a 
rolling pin, put a skewer into the wing, and 
draw the legs close up ; put the skewer 
through the middle of tlie leg, and through 
the body, and the same on tlie other side. 
Cut ofl’ the end of the vent, and make a large 
hole, by which means the seasoning will bo 
kept in more securely. The engraving re- 
presents the back and breast of the duck 
when trussed. 

DUCKS, TO Choose.— I f ducks are fat 
they are hard and thick on the belly If 
fresh killed the legs are limber, if stale, tlie 
feet are dry and stiff. The feet of tame 
ducks are thick, and inclining to a dusky 
yellow ; wild ducks have smaller feet than 
tame ones, and of a reddish colour. 

DUCKS, TO Rear. — There are many 
varieties of the tame duck, and many lorelgu 
kinds have been brought to this (Niuntry. 
The most in request is the dark-coloured 
Rouen, originally from France, which is very 
prolific in eggs. The English or Aylesbury 
white variety is also considered valuable; as 
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large and profitable. The Muscovy duck, as 
seen in the engraving, is a distinct species, 
much larger than the common duck, and 
distinguished by a sort of compounded 
membrane of a red colour, covering the 
cheeks and extending behind the eyes. This 
kind is easily fattened, and is a profitable 
breeder. The tame duck will lay from eleven 
to fifteen eggs, and she sits for thirty or 
thirty-one days. If the eggs are not of the 
duck^B own laying, they should be all of the 
same colour as her own, as she will some- 
times turn out of her nest those of a different 
shade, or tliose belonging to other ducks. 
During incubution, or sitting, food must be 
placed beside her, and aii opportunity may 
be sometimes afforded her oi going into the 
water i'or a short period. Sometimes a duck 
will leave her eggs for so long a time that 
they will become quite cold and unfit for 
hatching, at other times she will take the 
precaution ol’ covering them with hay, straw, 
or leaves, betbre she quits them. When the 
ducklings are hatched, there is no necessity 
for removing them; they are hardy, and 



may be left to the care of the parent. In 
Hue weather, as soon as all are hatched, they 
may be allowed to run on the grass, the 
iiuck being confined under a cooj), with food 
made of oatmeal, or barleymeal in water, 
near at hand. When the ducks grow large 
they may be fed upon oats (never barley), 
which siiould be bruised ; to wliich may be 
added pea- meal, some broth, chopped vege- 
tables ; such as carrots, turnips, potatoes, 
and lettuce, of which latter they are par- 
ticularly fond. Ducks are the least expen- 
sive of any domestic fowl to keep, for If 
allowed to have their liberty, they will suc- 
ceed in finding food for themselves ; when, 
however, they are intended for the table, 
Ih&y should be confined some weeks pre- 
viously, and fed as before stated, as they 
have gross appetites, and feed upon any 
garbage they meet with, which imparts a 
rank and disagreeable flavour to their flesh. 
Ducks may also be reared by placing the 
eggs under a hen, who will tend them with 
tlie same care as though they formed part 
of Uei own brood. 


DUMB WAITER.— A well-known piece 
of furniture formerly much in use, ana ex- 



tremely convenient ; the shelves should be 
made to turn round, which renders them 
still more serviceable. 

DUMPLINGS.— Sen Am^E, Currant, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Suet, Yeast, &c. 

DUST- BIN. —A place for containing the 
dust, and other refuse formed in carrying on 
the business of the house. It should, il 
possible, have a northern exposure, and be 
furnished with a door, to exclude smells. 
Attached to every dwelling there ought, 
properly, to be two distinct places for dusr. 
or refuse; one. for vegetable and animal 
matters, dust, ashes, &c., which are con- 
vertible into manure; and another (W'hich 
may always be of much smaller size) I'ur 
broken earthenware, glass, stones, &c., whicli 
are of no use, except for the bottoms oi' roads 
or \valks, or for grinding Into powder, to be 
used for forming cement or anti-corrosive* 
paint. Few materials thrown into a dust- 
hole produce more ofi'ensive and dangerous 
smells than recent bones, from the decom- 
posing animal matter remaining on their 
.surface ; and it is always better to throw in 
some sifted ashes from the fire-place along 
with them ; because the ashes, by absorbing 
the decomposing matter, prevent it from 
giving out an ofiensive smell. In whatever 
way the dust, ashes, bones, and vegetable 
refuse of a house are kept, as little moisture 
as possible ought to be admitted with them, 
as this promotes putrefaction. In country 
cottages, the dust-hole and the dung-heap 
are most frequently combined; and as the 
water, which in suburban town-houses is 
msually poured down the sink, is thrown into 
this pit, a very excellent manure is produced. 
In order that this manure pit may be as little 
injurious to health as possible, it should be 
some yards’ distance from the cottage; and, 
in warm weather it should be covered with 
boards, or even with a straw hurdle, to 
prevent evaporation, and the diflhsion of 
noisome smells. 

DUSTING.— A domestic operation which 
follows sweeping, after an interval suffi- 
ciently long has elapsed to allow the dust to 
settle. The window curtains, wliich hav« 
360 
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t)een lii'ted up from the floor 'vrhen the room 
was bein^ swept, should now be released, 
opened, shaken, brushed with the proper 
brush, and neatly arranged over the hook 
or bands for the day. Tables, solas, chairs, 
&c., are then to be carefully dusted and 
arranged. Ledges of wainscots, panels of 
doors, and window-panes must be swept 
with a small brush, specimens and pictures 
with gilded frames, must be brushed with 
feathers or silk dusters. Chimneypiecc or- 
naments must be carefully removed, and the 
chimneypieoe either wiped free IVora dust, or 
washed with cold soap and water ; the orna- 
ments before being replaced must be carefully 
wiped with a fine linen duster. Bedrooms 
require a thorough dusting every day. 

DUTCH CAKE. -Mix live and a half 
pounds of flour, one pound of butter, one and 
a half pounds of sugar, one and a quarter 
pounds of raisins, one pound of currants, live 
eggs, one nutmeg, thirty-six cloves, one 
ounce of cinnamon, one tablcspoonful of all- 
spice, two wineglassfuls of brandy, three 
tablcspooufuls of rose water ; three pints of 
milk, a saltspooiiful of salt, and yeast enough 
'to r&iso it>« 

Flour, 6 Jibs. ; butter, lib. ; sugar, 
l^lbs. ; raisins, ijlbs. ; currants, lib. ; eggs, 
6 ; nutmeg, l ; cloves, 3G *, cinnamon, loz. ; 
allspice, l tablesjmonful ; brandy, 2 W’ine- 
glassfuls; rosewater, 3 tablespoonful s; milk, 
3 pints; salt, i saltspoonful ; yeast, sulli- 
dent. 

DUTCH OVEN.— A miniature roasting 
and toasting apparatus, designed for cooking 
small things, which could not well be cooked 



'by means of the spit, or the ordinary oven ; 
they are suspended to the bars of the grate, 
and the hooks witli which they are furnished 
are moveable, so that what is being cooked 
may be readily turned. 

DUTCH PUDDrNG.-Mix two pounds of 
flour with a pound of butter, melted in half 
a pint of milk ; add to this eight eggs, with 
the whites and yolks separately beaten, half 
a pound of line sifted sugar, a pound of 
de^ currants, and thirty chopped almonds. 
Put to tliis four tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
c»ver it up for an hour or two, and bake it 
for an hour in a wide shallow dish. When 
cold, it eats well sliced, as a sort of cake. 

Flour, 2lbs. ; butter, lib. ; milk, | 
pint; eggs, 8; sugar, ilb. ; currants, lib.; 
almonds, 30 ; yeast, 4 tablespoonfuls. 


■ DUl'CH HUSKS.— Take three pounds of 
flour, half a pound of butter, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar ; mix half a pint of new milk 
with a quarter of a pint of yeast, rub 
the flour, sugar, and butter together ; set 
sponge with the milk ; whenrisen, work up 
the dough, and make it Into small bulls; 
bake on tins in a moderate oven for a quar- 
ter of an hour; next day cut them in two 
and dry them in the oven. 

Flour, albs. ; butter, Jib. ; sugar, Jib. ; 
mUk, I pint ; yeast, pint. 

DUTCH SAUCE. - Mix well together 
half a pound of butter, two tablespoon I'uls 
of flour, and tlie yolks of six eggs ; put this 
paste into a saucepan with some salt, whole 
pepper, the juice of three lemons, and a 

a uarter of a pint of water; stir it over the 
re until it is sufficiently thick, and serve 
with iish and vegetables. 

Butter, JiD. ; flour, 2 tablespoonlhls ; 
6 yolks ; salt, and whole pepper, to 
season ; lemon, juice of 3 ; water, J pint. 

DYEING.— This process should, generally 
speaking, be intrusted to aperson who makes 
it his profession ; the following hints, how- 
ever, will be found useful : pour the colour 
desired into water as hot as the hand 
can bear it ; pass the stuff to be dyed 
through tills water as often as necessary for 
it to imbibe the colour perfectly ; take care 
not to squeeze or express it. Next, hung the 
stufT up till it is quite cold, which will ouly 
require a few minutes, then plunge it into 
two pailfuls of soft water, and afterwards in 
one of hard, and before hanging it up to dry, 
pass it through a little alum water ; the pro- 
cess is terminated by pressing or ironing out 
the stuff’ before it Is thoroughly dry.— See 
Black, Blue, Brown, Green, Ked, Yel- 
low, &c. 

DYSENTERY.— This is a disease more 
common in hot climates than cold ones, and 
both in its type and character approaches 
much more nearly than any otlier disease, 
to cholera. Dysentery ia either the result 
of a congestive state of the bowels, _ or it 
proceeds from a chronic inflammation of 
the lining membrane of the colon. 

— Dysentery commences with 
shivering, a gripini,'’ flatulent state of the 
bowels, frequent di.schargeB of mucus, or 
blood and mucus, and often blood alone; 
with loss of appetite, sickness, fever, and 
great debility. 

Treatment. depending on inflam- 

matory action, it ia necessary to bleed and 
give cooling drinks with an emetic. In 
ordinary cases the treatment should begin 
with the warm bath or fomentations, with 
three grains of calomel, one grain of opium, 
and three grains of assafoetida pill ; the 
whole made and divided into two pills, 
which are to be taken every six hours, and 
a starch injection with assafentida tincture 
twice a day. As the symptoms improve, 
tonics are to be given, at first mild, and 
gradually increas<^ in strength, and com- 
bined with wine and a soft unexciting diet. 

DYSPEPSIA, or indigestion, is that im- 
paired condition of the stomach when the 
food is only half or imperfectly digested ; 
prodneing want ofagpetite, a senseof disteii- 
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Bion, debility, headache, languor, want of 
sleep, and all those constitutional symp- 
toms that usually attend an overtaxed and 
weakened stomach. 

Treatment— To effect a perfect restoration 
in the tone of the stomach, an entire change 
in the mode of diet is absolutely necessary, 
also in the habits and pursuits of the patient : 
the stomach must lirst be emptied and 
slightly stimulated by an emetic, or by a 
few alterative doses of blue pill and rhubarb. 
And the system submitted to a regular 
course of such tonics as infusion of camo- 
mile with carbonate of soda, gentian with 
potass, and, after a time, infusion of quassia 
with a few drops of muriatic acid. The food 
should be at first light and simple, and com- 
prise the most solid aliments, and such as 
will compel a long mastication belore swal- 
lowing ; all drinks or stimulants with the 
meal being strictly prohibited till the sali- 
vary glands yield of themselves enough 
saliva to macerate the food ; and this can 
only be effected by a long and perfect masti- 
cation. 


E. 


BAR, Affections of the.— The delicate 
yet important organ of the ear is subject to 
many diseases and accidents. The most 
frequent mischief to which the external part 
of the organ is subject, is partial or com- 
plete loss of the cartilage or shell of the ear, 
a result that either follows sabre cuts, gun- 
.shot wounds, or sloughing from blows or 
pressure. Inflammation seldom attacks the 
external parts, or, if it does, is in general of 
an erysipelatous character. When the carti- 
lage has been lacerated, or part of its 
structure destroyed, the separated parts are 
to be placed as near as possible in their 
natural position, and kept together by two 
or three stitches, a warm moist poultice laid 
over the part, and a light bandage passed 
round the head to keep the dressing in its 
place. The external ear is also frequently 
the seat of scrofhlous ulcers and ill-con- 
ditioned sores, and the skin behind the ear 
is particularly liable to small encysted 
tumours, which are very tedious in their 
suppuration, and cause considerable pain 
and inconvenience. The treatment is nearly 
the same for all these affections ; a course of 
alterative and tonic medicines, a warm bran 
or bread poultice night and morning on the 
part, and when the discharge is foetid and 
thin, a lotion made by dissolving two 
grains of nitrate of silver in an ounce of 
rose or distilled water, is to be used as a 
wash to the sores, once or twice a day ; in 
very obstinate cases a small blister allied 
to we nape of the neck will speedily elrect a 
cure, though in general, cleanliness, atten- 
tion to the diet, and an alterative and tonic 
course of medicine, will effect a sore and far 
more satisfkctoiT cure than can be obtained 
by any counter-uritant remedy that can be 


used. Ear-axhe is a very painful affection of 
the auditory passage, consequent on cold or a 
slight degree of inflammation in the mem- 
brane of‘ the ear ; in all such affections the 
soothing system will be found the best and 
safest practice, and this consists of a little 
cotton dipped in oil with a few drops of 
laudanum placed in the ear, and a warm 
bran poultice over all, repeating the poultice 
every two hours ; when, however, the pain 
is more intense, apply a leech below or 
behind the ear, and promote the bleeding by 
poultices. 

EAR, Functions of.— B y the function of 
hearing is understood the collection by the 
external ear of the waves of sound, their 
conveyance along the auditory passage to 
the tympanum and vestibule, and through 
the labyrinth oi‘ the internal ear to the 
filaments of the auditory nerve, distributed, 
or more properly expanded, over the mem- 
' oranous lining of the parts, and by these* 
.again conveyed to the brain for appreciation. 
'i'6 make this more intelligible, it must be 
understood that sound travels In undulating 
waves or tremors, which being received 
and collected by the shell-like cartilage of 
♦he ear, are transmitted in the same undula- 
cing currents to the drumhead or tympanum, 
a line membrane-like parchment, that di- 
vides the external from the internal ear, 
and which being struck by the vibrations of 
sound, communicates its motion to an appa- 
ratus of four very small bones, which in 
their turn pass the vibration to the fluid 
contained in the tortuous cgnal or labyrinth, 
on the lining membrane of which is diffused 
tlie termination of the auditory half of the 
seventh pal? of nerves ; these sentient ex- 
tremities receiving from the agitated fluid 
impression of the sound, bear it along 
tn * trunk of the nerve to its seat of 
origin in the brain, where another function 
of the sensorium translates the impression 
into a definite meaning. 

EARLY RISING.— The habit of early 
rising is important in both a physical and 
pecuniary point of view. No person who 
indulges in lying in bed late can be positively 
healthy, for, after the body has received its 
due amount of nourishment, every moment 
it lies in the heated and vitiated atmosphere 
only tends to relax the system and enervate 
the frame. If a person be in perfect health, 
he ought not to lie in bed later than six 
o'clock in the summer and seven in the winter, 
that is, supposing he goes to rest at a reason- 
able hour, say eleven or twelve o’clock. 
Early rising, however, requires resolution 
and a stren^h of will to put it in practice 
persistently, and in many cases it is neces- 
sary to have recourse to certain ingenious 
devices to aid the efforts oi’ the would-be 
early riser, and to counteract the effects ol 
sloth and irresoluteness. One person who 
relates his experience in this way, had a 
string attached to his bed-clothes, com- 
municating with the room of some watch- 
ful servant, who at a certain hour in the 
morning denuded his master, and compelled 
him to rise in self-defence. Another per- 
son had a basin of cold water put imme- 
diately by the side of, and on a level with 
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the bed, so that at the hour for rising, he 
inigrht turn his face over and immerse it in 
the water, which had the immediate effect 
of thoroughly awaking and refreshing him. 
One thing is certain, and that is, tiiat no 
person can be an early riser unless he acts 
promptly, for if he lies in bed and keeps 
promising himself that he will get up in a 
few minutes, he is sure to deceive himself 
and lie till a late hour ; therefore a person 
should step from his bed at once ; the shock 
is but momentary, and must be experienced 
at whatever hour a person rises. The sacri- 
fice which a person makes both to his 
worldly prospects, his moral welfare, and 
his health, by habitually lying in bed to a 
late hour, and, on the other hand, the 
advantages and pleasures to be derived 
from early rising, must be sufficiently ob- 
vious, and are borne out by the iact, that all 
persons who have risen to wealth and emi- 
nence by their own unaided eflbrts, and all 
those who have lived to a good old age, re- 
taining their bodily and mental vigour to 
the last, have been during the whole course 
of their life habitually early risers. 

EARTHEN WAKE. —The various wares 
known as china and earthenware are all 
compounds of clay with bonc-carth, flint, 
and other similar materials, ground together 
and baked. According to the proportion of 
the clay will be the solidity of the china and 
the capability of being moulded ; while the 
flint gives hardness, whiteness, and trans- 
parency, and the bone-earth increases those 
qualities. The chief kinds of china used in 
tne present day are the Oriental, Dresden, 
Sevres, several French kinds, and English 
varieties, made principally at Worcester and 
in the potteries of Staffordshire. 

EARTHENWARE, to Clean.— Earth- 
enware articles may be washed in hot water, 
with the addition occasional! v of a little soap, 
.and the use of a brush. They should also 
be rinsed in clean water and dried with a 
linen cloth. A wooden bowl or tub should 
be used, to prevent cracking or chipping the 
brittle material. 

EARTHENWARE, to Repair. — See 
Cement. 

EARTHWORMS.— Unless these exist in 
large numbers, they are not very destructive, 
but, on the contrary, by perforating the 
ground in every direction, and preparing it 
to receive air and moisture, materially facili- 
tate vegetation. When, however, they are 
so numerous as to leave traces of their 
ravages on the surrounding plants, they 
may De destroyed as follows Dissolve in 
water three parts of quick lime newly made, 
and two parts of soap boilers’ lye, or potash 
dissolved in w'ater ; pour this into the holes 
which the earthworms infest, when they 
will immediately emerge to the surface, and 
after a few moments languish and die. 

EARWIG.— A very destructive insect to 
flowers and plants, and their ravages are 
especially committed upon the petals of 
roses, pinks, dahlias, iui. They may be 
captured by 4nvinff sticks into the ground, 
and placing on each an inverted flower-pot ; 
the earwigs will climb up to find reftige 
under it, and may be taken out and kill^. 
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Clean bowls of tobacco-pipes placed iu like 
manner on the tops of smaller sticks are 
very good traps ; or very deep holes may be 
made in the ground ; into these they will fall, 
and may be destroy^ by boiling water. 

EASEL.— A rest employed by artists for 
the canvas they are painting on. A portable 



easel, for the use of artists out of doors has 
recently been introduced; this contrivance 
also combines a scat for the artist, and when 
not in 1 ISC may be folded into a compact 
form. Fig. I represents an easel of this kind 
open. Fig. 2 illustrates the same implement 
closed. 

EAU DE BOUQUET.— Take two ounces 
each of storax, lemon -peel, and nutmeg; 
six ounces each of coriander and calamus 
aromaticus ; one ounce and a half of cloves ; 
four ounces of iris of Florence ; half an ounce 
of essence of bergamot ; a drachm of essence 
of lemon, a drachm of rosemary; fifteen 
drops of otto of roses ; a quarter of a drachm 
of ambergris; half a drachm of vanilla; 
three gallons and a half of spirits of wine ; 
and a quart of orange-flower water. Bruise 
all the solid substances, except the amber, 
the iris, and the vanilla, and infuse them in 
the spirits of wine for several days ; then 
distill, and add to the product the amber, 
vanilla, and iris; infuse them for several 
days, then filter the mixture, and add the 
orange- flower water. When used as a cos- 
metic, this mixture must be greatly diluted 
with water. 

Storax, 20Z8. ; lemon - peel, 2028. ; 
nutmeg, 2ozb. ; coriander, eozs. ; calamus 
aromaticus, 60Z8. ; cloves, l|oz. ; iris oi 
Florence, 4oz8. ; bergamot, ioz. ; essence ol 
lemon, 1 drachm ; rosemary, l drachm ; 
otto of roses, 16 drops; ambergris, i drachm; 
vanilla, | drachm ; spirits ol wine, 3} gal- 
lons; orange-flower vrater, 1 quart. 

EAU DE COLOGNE.— Tins favourite 
perfume may be compounded in a variety of 
ways ; the following are some of the most 
approved:— 

1. Oil of neroli, citron, bergamot, 
orange, and rosemary, 12 drops each ; epda- 
mom seeds, 1 drachm ; spirits of wine, 1 
pint; infuse for a week. 

2. RecUfied spirits of wine, 4 pints ; 
oil of bergamot, i oz. ; oil of lemon, ^oz. ; 
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oil of rosemary, i drachm ; oil of neroli, f 
drachm ; oil of Enfflish lavender, i drachm: 
oil of oranges, i drachm ; mix well and 
filter. 

3. Essence of citron, 2 drachms; 
essence of her^amot, 2 drachms ; essence of 
cedrat, l drachm ; essence of lavender, 
1 drachm ; essence of orange' flowers, lo 
drops ; tincture of musk, ^ arachm ; tinc- 
ture of benjamin, 3 drachms ; otto of roses, 

drops; proof spirit, 2 pints. Mix and 
filter. 

4. {Farina's.) Inluse in a quart of 
spirits of wine a piece of benzoin about the 
size ot a filbert, and a drachm and a half of 
cardamom seed ; when these have stood 
forty- eight hours, add half an ounce of 
animal charcoal, shaking the bottle well, 
and when it has stood lor an hour filter it 
through blotting paper ; wiien filtered add a 
ilrachm and a naif of bergamot, half a 
drachm of oil of rosemary, two drachms of 
essence of lemon, half a drachm of oil of 
lavender, fifteen drops of neroli, and two 
drops of oil of cloves ; shake these together, 
and filter again. 

EBONY.— A wood naturally of a deep 
black colour, exceedingly hard, heavy, 
and dumble. An imitatidn of ehovy is 
made by steeping pale-coloured woods in 
a decoction of logwood or galls, allowing 
them to dry, and then w^ashmg them over 
with a solution of the sulphate or acetate 
of iron. When dry, they are washed with 
clean water, and the process repeated if 
r^uired. They are lastly polished or var- 
nished. 

ECARTE.— A game played by two per- 
sons with thirty-two cards; the deuce, 
three, four, five, and six of each suit being 
discarded. Five points scored are game. 
"NN’lioever wins tliree tricks, scores one point ; 
whoever wins all the tricks, scores two. 
The following are the rules of the game 
1. The deal is decided by cutting— highest 
deals. 2. The cards are dealt by two and 
three, or by three and two. Five are given 
to eadi player, and the eleventh is turned 
up, which indicates the suit of trumps, s, 
A trump is superior to every other card of a 
diflerent suit. 4. The king counts as one 
point in lavour bf the person on either 
turning it up or holding it. 6. The holder 
of the Icing should distinctly announce that 
“ he has the king. ’ ’ If the holder is also the 
player, he ought to make this announcement 
bei'ore he leads his first card, except when 
he plays king first, and in that case it is 
allowable to announce it after it is on the 
table, but before it is covered by the adver- 
sary’s hand. 6. AYhen a player is not satis- 
fied with the hand dealt him, he proposes to 
take other cards, saying, “ I propose ; ” the 
dealer accepts or refuses, according to 
whether he is satisfied or not with what he 
holds ; if he accept, he gives as many cards 
as his adversary requires, and then serves 
himself with as many as he may want 7. 
W’hoever plays without dbai^ng cards, or 
whoever refuses to change cards, loses two 
points If he make not three tricks, and 
making them scores but one, 8. When a 
Droposition is once made or refused, there 


can be no retracting ; also, when once a cer- 
tain number of cards are asked fOr, that 
number can neither be diminished nor iq-. 
creased, 9. If after the second time 61 
giving cards, the player still wishes to pro- 
pose, he has the powder of so doing •. like- 
wise after the third, and so on nntu the 
pack is exhausted ; but the dealer. In refu 
sing, no longer loses tivo points if he does^ 
not make three tricks. 10. It is obligatory 
to play the suit announced ; thus, anyone 
calling “club,” and playing spade or any 
other suit, is obliged, if the adversary desire 
to retake his card and to play the suit an- 
nounced ; if he has none the adversary can 
call a suit. If, however, the adversary deem 
the card played more favourable to him than 
the suit announced, he has the right to hinder 
its being taken back. n. Wliichever, from 
mistake, or otherwise, announces the king 
and has it not, loses one point independently 
of the result of the deal. 12. When w 
player deals out of his turn, and the error is- 
perceiv'cd before the trump is turned up, 
there is a iresh deal by the proper dealer v 
if the trump is turned up, the deal is put 
aside for llu* present, but holds good for the- 
next time; if the error is not perceived 
until after the hand is played, the dfeal holds- 
good, since the fault lies between the tw6 
players, the one in having dealt, the other 
in having alloived the deal. The method of 
playing is as follows When a player holds 
(comprising the king of trumps) three cards 
which ensure the point, he ought always to 
“propose” if the two remaining cards are not 
sufficiently strong to give reasonable expec- 
tation of the vole (winning all the tricks). 
It is even good play to propose, were It only 
for one card, in order to hazard receiving a 
refusal, or to make the vole if the proposal is 
accepted ; and there should be five cards in 
the rmtrie (or take in). When a player has 
hopes of making the vole, and the adversary 
cannot answer a lead of trumps, it is better 
to play a king if single, than to continue 
trumps. Wlien a player expects to make 
the vole, and has not trumps suflftciently 
strong to begin by playing them, he must 
be careful t-o keep changing his suit, to pre- 
vent his card being taken by a higher one of 
the same suit, and also to be able to make 
a trump, whatever it may be, at the fourth 
card, after having secured tlie point. When 
a player has made two tricks, and remains 
with the queen of trumps aqd two small 
ones, knowing the king to bo in the adver- 
sary’s hand, he ought to lead with one Of 
the small trumps, and wait with the queen 
guarded. When there is a fear lest the ad- 
versary should make the vole, and the player 
lias but one trump and four weak cards, 
without any hope of making the point, he 
must play his strongest single card, in order 
to get a chance of employing his trnmp in 
case the suit of his single card shoula be 
led up to him. When the jnme is three 
against four, and the player \^o is at four 
makes his adversary play, or plays himselt 
without changing, the one who is at three, 
if he have the king, would do well not to 
announce it, in order to draw bis antagonist 
[ into the error of leading trumps to pass faisH 
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good carddt and be taken by the 3ting, which 
he did not expect ; thus losing the point 
which he would perhaps have won had he 
known that the king was in the adversary’s 
hand. 

ECONOMY.—Economy should be the first 
point in all families, whatever be their cir- 
cumstances. A prudent housekeeper will 
regulate the ordinary expenses of a family 
according to the annual sum allowed for 
housekeeping. By this means the provision 
will be uniformly good, and it will not be 
requisite to practise meanness on many 
occasions for the sake of meeting the extra 
expense attending one. The best check 
upon outrunning an income, is to pay bills 
weekly ; for you may then retrench in time. 
This practice is likewise a salutary check 
upon the accounts themselves. A bill of 
parcels and receipt should be demanded, 
however small the amount, even if it be 
paid at the time of purcliase; and, to avoid 
mistakes, let the goods be compared with 
these when brought home; or, if paid for 
at a future period, a bill should be sent with 
the articles, and regularly filed on separate 
files for each tradesman. An inventory of 
furniture, linen, china, &o., should be kept, 
and the items examined by it twice a year, 
or oftener, if there be a change of servants. 
In articles not in common use, tickets should 
be sewn on each, numbering them, and 
specifying to what they belong. The follow- 
ing minor hints are also worth observing: 
Preserve the backs of old letters to write 
upon. If you have children who are learn- 
ing to write, buy coarse white paper by the 
quantity, and keep it locked up ready to be 
made into writing books ; it does not cost 
half so much as it does to buy them at the 
stationer’s. Bo not buyready-made articles 
if they can be made at home ; by the latter 
method they will be found much cheaper 
and better. Linen rags should be carefully 
.saved, for they are extremely useful in sick- 
ness. If they have become dirty and worn 
by cleaning silver, &o., wash them, and 
scrape them into lint. Bo not cook a fresh 
joint whilst any of the last remains un- 
eaten; with a little judgment, many ex- 
cellent dishes may be contrived. Have all 

{ )ieces of stale bread eaten up before a new 
oaf is cut, and put all the pieces left at 
meals into a pan, to be converted into pud- 
dings and cakes. Finally, throw nothing 
away that can be of the slightest service to 
your own family, or of benefit to a fworer 
one. 

EBGING.— -In horticulture, the materials 
employed for protecting and ornamenting 
flower-beds, &c. They are of various sorts, 



and are formed of wire, basket-willows, 
laths, boards, and iron. They may also be 
of various forms, as seen in the engravings. 
The basket-edging is a rim or fret of iron 
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wire, sometimes of laths, formed, whstn 
small, iu entire pieces ; and when large, in 
segments. Its use is to enclose dug spots or 



lawns, so that when the flowers and shrubs 
cover the surlkce, they appear to grow from, 
or yield some allusion to a basket. 

EBGING IRONS.— Implements for trim- 
ming borders, turf, &c. Tiicy are of various 
constructions. The form seen in the en- 
graving is one of the best for this purpose ; 
m using it, no garden-line is necessary, if the 
line to be edged is long and straight; but 



when a line is used. It should be placed 
between the wheel and the cutting port oi 
the macliine. A certain degree of pressure 
on the handle is necessary when the ground 
is hard. When in use, the cutters should be 
sharpened every morning, and several should 
be taken out by the operator, in order that 
the instant one loses its cutting edge, its 
place may be supplied by another. 

EDUCATION.—The education of children 
is a duty about which every parent should 
be, and generally is extremely solicitous. 
Where there is a large family, however, and 
the income happens to be limited, the great 
cohsideratlon is, how to provide a good 
education for the children upon reasonable 
terms. But, in endeavouring to attain this 
end, every consideration should not be sa- 
crificed to cheapness ; for it is well known 
that there are establishments where children 
are professedly fed, lodged, and educated, 
upon terms which cannot be remunerative, 
it justice be done ; and, as a consequence, 
the children thus secured have an insufficient 
supply of food, are miserably accommodated, 
ana are sulTered to run wild, without any 
regard being paid either to their mor^ Or 
their education. On the other hand, there 
are establishments where, If all these re- 
quirements are attended to, they are 
charged for at an unreasonable and exorbi- 
tant rate; such as persons in the most 
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a^Ilue^t drcamst&nces only can afford to 
pay for. What, therefore, is required is a 
jn^ium between these extremes, where 
children may derive the advantage of a 
sound education and the comforts of a home 
upon moderate terms. Many such esta- 
blishments exist in every town in England, 
and they may be found by a little inquiry, 
oi* by consulting the advertising columns of 
the newspapers. The terms charged at such 
eatablishmeuts are from twenty pounds a 
year, upwards, additional expenses being of 
course incurred for Instruction in any spe- 
cial accomplishment, which it is desirous the 
pupil should learn; French, Italian, Ger- 
man, thuslc, singing, dancing, &o., usually 
come under this exceptional head. Before 
incurring the expense for these items, how- 
ever, it should be considered whether these 
accomplishments are likely to be of future 
service, and compatible with the pupiPs 
after life; and, in all cases, it is better that 
a few accomplishments should be learned 
I>erfectly, rather than gaining a superficial 
acquaintance with many. 

Some parents are in favour of having 
their children educated abroad, others are 
opposed to this system, and will Insist on 
keeping their children at an English school. 
'I'he best method of all is, to let children 
have the earlier portion of their education 
ill England, and finish it at some foreign 
seminary ; by thus placing the children of one 
nation with another, the mind becomes ex- 
panded, and enlarged views take the place of 
narrow prejudices. Again, by thus sending 
children abroad for th^r education, the lan- 
guage of the country, especially its idioms 
and pronunciation, are attained with a 
greater d^rce of iacility and precision than 
they coula be in the mother country, under 
the ablest of instructors. The terms for 
education in France and Germany are upon 
a somewhat lower scale than those of Eng- 
land, especially in the provincial towns. 
Before, however, children are intrusted to 
the care of a foreigner, the strictest in- 
quiries should be made respecting the esta- 
blishment and the proprietor, owing to the 
remoteness of the school: as in most in- 
stances the care of the child will be totally 
transferred from the parent to the temporary 
guardian. Respecting the separate merits 
of children being educated at home and at 
school, there cannot be a question. At home 
a child is humoured and indulged, and many* 
wholesome rules and regulations are re- 
laxed, without winch a school could not 
ex!ist. But at school, certain duties have to 
be performed, and the scholar well knows 
that if he neglects them he will meet with 
merited punishment. Home education has 
also a bad moral influence; for children, 
being too tenderly cared for, are unfitted to 
meet those trials experienced from home 
good humonredly, and their tempers thus 
become soured, and their spirits crushed. A 
school, however, is a miniature world, where 
every member is urged onward by a spirit 
of emulation, is impressed with the neces- 
sity of subordination, taught to despise 
^mali troubles, and learns bow to defend his 
ght. By a parity of reasoning, establish- 


ments termed day>«ohqois are nqi sosalutai'T 
for the pupil as boarding-schools; for hero' 
again the indulgence of the parent neutror:^ 
lizes the authority of the instructor, and in 
nearly all cases tne child is encouraged. tO| 
bring home idle tales of every petty giiev* 
anoe, and to be sympathised with aooord- 
higly, which a distance llcom home would, as, 
a matter of course, effectually prevent. 
Finally, when once a child is placed under 
the care oi' an instructor, no parent should 
interfere with the system of education or 
mode of training pursued, by introducing 
theories of his own. Nor should he display 
the bad taste to side with the pupil against^ 
the master, when the former has been dis- 
obedient and refractory. 

EEXj.— A dainty fish much prized for the 
table. It is, however, not much sought after 
for sport by the angler, and is by many 
accomplished anglers considered scarcely 
deserving of notice. The eel is found in 
rivers, reservoirs, ponds, canals, &0 m being 
very fond of still water with a muddy bot- 
tom. Those that have chosen for their habi- 
tation rivers having uninterrupted com- 
mnnication with tue sea — unlike the 
salmon — are supposed to migrate to the 
sea, deposit their spawn, and the young 
to enter the rivers, and pursue their up- 
ward way in large swarms, until they 
find fresh water wherein to take up their 
future habitation. Ancient authors dif* 
ered as to the means of propagation ol 
the eel, and supported a theory which may 
be called a re-creation of mud by the sun^a 
lieat when it shines upon the overflowing of 
the Nile, or from the putrefaction of the 
earth, or of a particular dew falling in Hay 
or June; and even in tlie present Bay there 
is a difference of opinion as to whether the 
eel is oviparous or viviparous. 

The eel may be taken by the angler at the 
bottom with worms, loach, gudgeon, bleak, 
minnows, a small lamprey, the entrails Oit 
fish, flesh, or fowl, or, indeed, with ahnoet 
anything; but it is generally caught by nigl^t- 
lines, to which several hooks are attached, 
and which are cast into the water by a 
brick, stone, or other weight being attached 
thereto, and the other end pegged into the 
bank, or tied to a branch of a tree, or tp a 
bunch of weeds on the wat^-side. Snig- 
gling is a plan successfully ad^ted for catch- 
ing eels m the day-time, when they creep 
into holes in the bank or woodwork, or 
under stones or logs of w'ood. It is prac- 
tised by baiting a small hook or stout needle 
bound to the line for half of its length only 
with a worm, and presenting it at the en- 
trance of the hole, or at the edge of the 
stone or log by the aid of a bent rod ; the 
eel takes the bait, and the angler holds the 
line taut until his prey, gradually relaxing 
its adhesion to its shelter, is drawn out. 
Bobbing also is practised by first stringing 
a quantity of large lob worms upon worsted, 
attaching them to a bell- shaped piece of 
lead, Buihoiently large to readily sink them ; 
the lead and worms are secured to a pole 
of sufficient length, say twelve or fourteen 
feet long, by a piece of stout wtiipcord. The 
eel may be felt to bite, when it is to be 
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^ntiy but qatefcly lifted, either wt of the 
wateiT, or be eulTered to drop into a basket 
floating ready for Its reception ; their teeth 
become entangled in the worsted, from which 
they cannot disengage themselves, if the 
angler is an adept at the process. Eels are 
oaught in rivers in baskets or pots, to which 
access is easy, but retreat diflicult, wherein 
have been placed some small fish or some 
flowers of the elder tree, and in bucks, which 
are large baskets made on the same prin- 
ciple, fitted to a framework, and at suitable 
periods and convenient states of the water, 
lowered therein, when the eels run into them 
on their downward passage to the sea, or 
when seeking a new locality. Eels are also 
taken by spearing them whilst they are 
lying singly on the bottom, or in clusters 
imbedded in the mud. The instrument 
used, called an eel-spear, is of six or eight 
prongs of flattened iron, the edges of each 
prong being notched, and fastened to a long 
pole. It is then violently plunged into the 
mud and quickly withdrawn ; the eels are 
retained between the prongs by their 
serrated edges. 

EEL FORCEMEAT.-Taketwo fine eels, 
boil them till they are nearly done, then put 
them into cold water : broil a perch ; when 
it is nearly done, lay it to cool; take the 
meat from the bones of both of the fish, 
mince it, and add the liver of a cod minced 
also; season with pepper and salt, add 
flweet herbs, some small onions minced, 
some scraped bacon, a little veal suet, a few 
bread crumbs, and a piece of butter; put 
the whole into a mortar, and beat it to a 
^paste. It is used for fish pies, and adds a 
fine relish to all made dishes of fish. It 
also may he rolled up into balls, and fried or 
fltesw^d* 

EEL PIE.— Skin and prepare the eels, 
roll them in spices and sweet nerbs, boil the 
■skins, heads, and bones, and make as much 
stock as will be required ; cot the eels into 
.pieces, lay them in a dish, and cover with 
a paste ; bake in a moderate oven. 

eEL soup.— T ake twopounds of cleaned 
and cut eels, two quarts of water, a crust of 
bread, two blades of mace, two onions, a 
few corns of white pepper, and a bundle of 
sweet herbs : boil the fish uncovered till half 
the liquor is wasted, then strain it, and serve 
it up with toasted bread. 

EELS BAKED.— Skin and clean the eels, 
out them in lengths according to the capacity 
of a shallow pan ; stand them upright m the 
pan, and fill it with them; put in a little 
water, some salt, pepper, shalots cut small, 
sweet herbs, and a little minced parsley; 
set them In an oven to bake. When they 
are done, pour the liquor that comes from 
them into a saucepan, and flavour and 
thicken it with a piwe of butter rolled in 
■flom, and a little white wine. 

EELS BOILED. — For this the smaller 
ones should be chosen. When they are well 
oleaned and skinned, cut off the heads, and 
P^f.Jhem into boiling salt and water, adding 
a httle vinegar; parsley and butter are 
generally served wuh them. 

EELS COLLARED.— Clean and skin the 
eels, take out the bones, ami cut off the 
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heads and tails ; lay them flat, and strew 
over them a liberal supply of the following 
seaseming; grated nutmeg, grated lemon- 
peel, some salt, pepper, nunced parsley, 
sweet marjoram, a little thyme, savoury, 
and a leaf or two of sage ; roll them very 
tight, and bind them firmly with tape. 
Boil the heads, tails, and bones in two quarts 
of water aud a pint of vinegar, with an 
onion, three bay leaves, some salt aud 
pepper; when It boils, put in the eels; and 
when tender, take them out, and boil the 
liquor a little longer; strain and skim it, 
and when cold, put in the fish. If the eels 
are to be kept long, it will be necessary to 
boil up the liquor occasionally, and to add a 
little fresh vinegar. 

EELS FRI^.— Clean and skin the c‘els, 
cut off their heads, and divide them into 
pieces three or four inches long, and then 
score across in two or three places ; season 
them with pepper and salt, and dust them in 
flour, or dip them into an egg beaten up, 
and sprinkle them with finely grated bread 
crumbs. Fry them in fresh lard or dripping ; 
let them drain and dry on the back of a 
sieve before the fire; serve with melted 
butter and parsley. 

EELS PICKLED.-Skin some eels, silt 
them up the middle, take out the bones, 
and rub the flesh over with salt ; let thorn 
lie three days and turn them every day; 
then take them out of the brine, wa^h them 
in water, and wipe them dry with a cloth ; 
season them with nutm^, cloves, mace, and 
a bay leaf; roll them up, and tie them tightly 
iu a cloth ; boil them in an equal quantity ot 
white wine and vinegar ; when th,^ are ten- 
der, take tliem out of the liquor and set 
them to cool; when quite cold, put them 
into the same liquor again; and if there is 
not sufficient liquor, boil some more vinegar, 
white wine, and spices. Put by in jars. 

EELS POTl'ED.— Clean, skin, and bone 
them ; season them well on both sides with 
pepper, salt, and mace; let them lie for six 
hours, then cut them into smallpieces and 
pack them closely into a dish; cover them 
with a coarse paste and bake them, When 

S uite cold, remove the paste, and pour over 
tiem clarified butter. 

EELS, i^BOPERTiES oF.-^The qualities of 
eels as an article of diet differ materially 
with their siae ; the smaller sorts are nutri- 
tious and comparatively easy of digestion, 
but the larger ainds, from toe quantity of 
oil they contain, are apt to di^gree with 
delicate stomachs. For tide reason, they 
should not be partaken of until the greater 
portion of the oil has been previously 
extracted; this is done by boiling them 
very gently for some time until the oil rises, 
when the e^s are to be taken out, and set 
aside for use. 

EELS EOASTED.-After skinning an 
eel broil It on a clear fire, wipe and scrape it ; 
clean it, and turn it in the form of a ring ; 
put skewers into it of wood or silver ; then 
put the eels into a stewpan, with a little but- 
ter. slices of carrot, spices, parsley, chives, 
and onions ; add some stock and half-a-pint 
of wine, and boil. When the eel is half done, 
fix it on a spit ; wrap it up in ^uttered paper 
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and rpasC it by a clear lire till done ; take olT 
tlio paper just before serving, in order to 
brown, the fish. Serve with melted butter 
and anchovy sauce. 

EELS 8PITCUCOCKED.— Clean them 
well and rub them with salt \ slit them up 
the middle and remove the bone. Wash and 
dry them, cut them into pieces three or four 
inches, long, dredge them with flour and 
afterwards wipe it olT, to render them quite 
dry. Dip them in a thick batter made of 
melted butter, yolk of eggs, with a little 
minced parsley, sage, a very small shaiot, 
and a seasoning of pepper, salt, and cayenne. 
Roll the pieces m finely grated bread-crumbs 
or biscuit powder. Dip and roll them again, 
and broil tliem over a clear fire till they 
attain a light brown colour. Serve wdth 
melted butter flavoured with anchovy sauce, 
and slightly acidulated with lemon juice, or 
any lavourite flavoured vinegar. 

EELS STEWED.— Clean and skin the j 
eels, and cut them into pieces about four 
inches long. Season well two pounds and a I 
half with salt and black pepper ; put an ounce 
of butter into a stewpan with a large hand- 
ful of sorrel, three or four sage leaves, a 
small onion minced, a little grated lemon- 
peel, and an anchovy clioppeu small. Put 
m the eels, and pour over them half-a-pint of 
water, stew them gently for half an hour, 
shaking them occasionally, before serving 
them, add a little grated nutmeg, and the 
juice of half a lemon. 

EELS, TO CAnvE. — If eels should he 
brought to table whole, they should be divi- 
ded into pieces three or four indies long; 
the thickest portion is considered the best. 
A little of the sauce should be served with 
them. 

EELS, TO Kim* and Skin.— T he heads 
of the eels must be struck upon a block 
or hard substance, and this, by stunning 
them, causes them to suffer least. To 
skin them, take the head in your hand with 
a cloth and just cut through the skin round 
the neck, which turn down about an inch ; 
then pull the head with one hand and the 
skin with the other, and it will come off with 
facility ; to dress them, the belly must be 
opened, the interior taken out without 
breaking the gall, and the bristles which run 
up the back cut off. 

EGG BALLS.— Pound a sufficient quan- 
tity of the yolks of hard-boiled eggs in a 
mortar, with as much raw yolk and flour as 
will hind the composition. Add salt, and 
make up in the form of balls the size of a 
marble Put at least two dozen to a tureen 
of soim. 

EQ^ CUBRY.— Slice two onions and fry 
them in butter, add a tablespoonful of curry- 
powder ; let them stew in a pint of good 
broth till quite tender ; mix half a pint of 
cream and thicken with arrowroot or rice- 
llonr. Simmer a few minutes, then add six 
hard-boiled eggs, out into slices ; beat them 
thoroughly, but do not let them bolL 

Onions, 2 : butter, sufficient ; curry- 
powdiT, one tablespoonfhl ; broth, ipint; 
cream, | pint ; arrowToOt or rice flour, to 
tliioken; eggs, 6. 


EGG FLIP.— Heat quart of mild ale,, 
and pour it into a jug with a spout ; in a 
similar jug beat up three eggs with a quarter 
of a pound of moist sugar, add a quartern of 
brandy or gin, and flavour with nutmeg. 
When the ale is quite hot but not boiling, 
pour it quickly into the jug that contains the, 
eggs, return it back into the other jug, and 
thus keep pouring the mixture from one jug 
to the other, till the whole is thoroughly 
incorporated and perfectly smooth. 

Ale, 1 quart ; eggs, 3 ; sugar, ilb. ; 
brandy or gin, 1 quartern; nutmeg, to 
flavour. 

EGG FORCED.— Boil six eggs hard, 
remove the shells, but leave tlie eggs whole ; 
cover them with a forcemeat made with 
scraped ham, pounded anchovy, pounded 
vc»l and bacon tat, well mixed together and 
highly seasoned ; brush them witli the yolk 
of egg, and dredge them with bread-crumbs 
or vermicelli ; fry them a pale gold colour, 
or put them in an oven for a quarter of a» 
hour, and serve them up with gravy in the 
dish. . 

EGG HOT.— This is made in the same 
manner as the preceding, but without 
spirits or spice ; eggs, ale, and sugar being 
the only ingredumts. 

EGG MARMALADE.— Blanch and pound 
with a little rose water two ounces of sweet 
almonds, two ounces of orange marmalade, 
and lour ounces of citron ; add two table- 
spoonfuls of brandy, the beaten yolks of six 
and the whites of two eggs, with an ounce of 
pounded loaf sugar ; put it into a saucepan, 
and stir it till it becomes thick, then pour it 
into a shape. Wiien quite cold, serve it, 
turned out and garnished with flowers. 

i^^Almonds,2ozs.; rose-water, sufficient ; 
marmalade, 2 ozs. ; citron, 4 ozs. ; brandy, 
2 tablespoonfuls; eggs, 6 yolks, 2 whiteti; 
sugar, 1 oz. 

EGG PIE.— Mince the yolks of twenty- 
four eggs, two pounds of suet, half a 
pound of bread-crumbs, an ounce of candied 
peel, two ounces of sugar, one tablespoonful! 
of orange- flower water, hall’ an ounce of 
allspice, a pound of minced raisins, half a 
pound of currants, and two dozen sweet 
almonds ; cover, bake, and serve with wine 
sauce. 

Eggs, 24 yolks, suet, 2 lbs . ; bread- 
crumbs, |lb. ; candied peel, 1 oz. ; sugar, 
2 ozs. ; orange- flower water, i tablespoonml ; 
allspice, ^oz. ; raisins, 1 lb. ; currants, ilb. ; 
almonds, 24. 

EGG - PLANT. — A tender greenhouse 
plant, nativ e of Africa. It flouri^es best in 
alight rich soil, and blows violet- coloured 
flowers in June and July, which are suo- 
ceeded by fruit, shaped and coloured like an 
egg. It is propagated by seed. 

EGG-PLANT, to Dress.— Take as many 
«l?l?-piants as the extent of the family re- 
quires ; pare, quarter, and boil them till salt 
enough to mash like turnips. In mashing 
them, add a little bread-crumb soaked in 
milk, butter, chopped parsley, an onion boiled^ 
pepper, and salt. Mix these well together* 
pour the mixture into a baking dish, cover 
the top with grated bread* aiidl>ake for hall 
an hour. 
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EGG-PUDDING.— Beat nine eg-gs with 
nine tablespoonfals of flour, add a quart of 
niilkand a saltspoonfhl of saiit ; tie the mix- 
tui^ in a cloth which has been scalded and 
dredged with flour ; put into boiling water, 
and boil for an hour and a half. Servo with 
sweet sauce. 

fl^Eggs, 9; flour, otablespoonfhls; milk, 

1 quart ; salt, 1 tablespoonful. 

EGG SALAD.— Boil six cloves of garlic 
for six minutes, and pound them with a few 
capers and two anchovies ; mix tliem tho- 
roughly with oil, salt, pepper, and vinegar, 
and serve with hard-boiled eggs, whole or 
cut in two. 

EGG- SAUCE.— Boil a couple of eggs hard, 
and when quite cold, mince the yolks and 
whites separately; mix them well, put them 
into a hot tureen, and pour to them a quar- 
ter of a pint of boiling melted butter ; stir, 
and serve immediately. 

EGG WINE.— For each half- pint of wine 
intended to be made, take two eggs, beat 
them up thoroughly in a small basin with 
an ounce and and a half of tine moist sugar, 
and a flavouring of nutmeg and cloves. In 
the meantime, heat half* a- pint of sherry and 
water, in equal quantities, or stronger, of the 
sherry if desired, and when boiling, stir it 
into the eggs, after which pour the whole 
backwards and forwards until it thickens. 
If it will not thicken readiljr, It must be put 
over the fire again, and stirred for a few 
minutes. 

Wine and water, i pint, mixed ; eggs, 
2 ; sugar, ijozs. ; nutmegs and cloves, to 
flavour. 

EGGSli BOILED.— The boiling of eggs de- 
mands a certain degree of care. If they are 
brought from a cold place, and suddenly 
plunged into boiling water, they will fre- 
quently break, and a large portion will often 
escape from the shell. When this accident 
does occur, a little salt put into the water 
will ‘prevent the further escape of the egg 
from the fracture. In winter, eggs should 
beheld for an instant over the steam from 
the saucepan before they are laid in. When 
they are introduced into the saucepan they 
should not be dropped in from the hand, but 
gently deposited bv the aid of a spoon. The 
time required for boiling eggs is regulated 
by the degree of firmness desired. Three 
minutes Mill boil them sufficiently for 
persons who like the whites in a partially 
liquid state; four minutes will harden the 
whites only, and leave the yolks still liquid, 
and five mlnntes and upwards will render 
both the yolk and white hard. Eggs are 
frequently underdressed or overdressed 
tlirough forgetfulness or miscalculation, A 
cfTtain way to avoid this Is to put the eggs 
mto cold water, and by the time the water 
boils, the eggs will be cooked to a medium 
degree. They may continue boiling beyond 
f “IS point to any stage of hardness desired. 

EGGS BROILED.— Lightly butter a small 
oval djsh, upon which break two, three, or 
more caygs without disturbing the yolks, 
season hghtly with a little white pepper and 
Put a few small pieces of butter here 
and there upon them and then place the dish 


in a small oven, where let it remain until 
the whites become set, but by no means hard, 
and serve hot ; If the oven is moderately hot 
the eggs will take about ten minutes. They 
may also be cooked on a dish before the tire*; 
turn it round now and then until the eggs 
are regularly set. 

EGGS BUTTERED.— Beat up six eggs 
thoroughly in a basin ; set tM'o ounces of 
fresh butter to melt in another basin placed 
in boiling water. Stir the eggs and butter 
together ; add pepper and salt, and a tinely 
minced onion, if liked. Pour the mixture 
into a small saucepan, and toss it over a sIom' 
tire fur a fow seconds, then pour it into a 
large basin; and continue pouring it back- 
wards and forwards several times, setting it 
on the fire occasionally, and keeping It brisk- 
ly agitated till it thickens. Serve on toast 
or as an accompaniment to salt fish, or 
herrings. 

EGGS COOKED WITHOUT BOILING. 
—Put some boiling water into a large basin, 
and let it remain for a few seconds; then 
turn it out, lay in the eggs, and roll them 
over, to take the chill off the sliell, and to 
revent their cracking. Pour upon the eggs 
oiling water from tlie kettle, until they are 
completely immersed ; cover the basin with 
a plate instantly, and let it remain upon the 
table for twelve minutes ; the eggs will tlien 
be found to be perfectly cookM, free from 
all flavour and appearance of rawness, and 
yet so lightly and delicately dressed, that 
persons will be tempted by them who can- 
not eat eggs boiled in the usual way. 

EGGS FKICASSEED.-'-Boil eggs hard, 
take out a portion of the yolks whole, cut 
the remainder into quarters with the whites. 
Make some good gravy boiling hot, put in 
minced thyme and parsley, ana add it to the 
eggs with a little grated.nutmeg ; shake the 
whole up with a piece of butter until it is of 
the proper consistence. Garnish with eggs 
boiled liard and chopped up tine. 

EGGS FRIED.— Have ready a frying-pan 
containing hot fat, drop the eggs in sepa- 
rately, let them fry for one minute, then 
drop some more hot fat over them ; three 
minutes will cook them. They do not require 
to be turned. 

EGGS POACHED.-ITave water gently 
simmering in a stewpan, place in carefully 
each egg, previously liroken, Mith a cup, 
without disturbing the yolk; when tlie 
white is coagulated, which it will be in four- 
teen minutes, the eggs will be done. They 
may be served in various ways; on bread 
slightly toasted, or with ipinach. In these 
cases, the bread should be cut into squares, 
and an egg placed on each square. The 
spinach, after being boiled, must be pressed, 
and cut into trian^lar pieces ; upon one of 
eacli of which an egg must be placed. Serve 
with melted butter. 

EGGS FOTTED.-Boil the eg^ 
shell them, and separate the whites from the 
yolks ; pound the latter in a mortar with a 
seasoning of salt, pepper, and powdered 
spice. Rub in, also, by degrees, a quantity 
of clarified butter cold, chop up the whites 
into small pieces. As the yolk paste is put 
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Into pots, strew in the bits of white with it, 
and press the whole down well. Cover with 
elarifled butter. 

EGGS, PnoPERTiES OF.— Eggs are com- 
posed almost entirely of albumeu ; the yolk, 
besides this substance, contains gelatin, oil, 
and water, in combination with yellow 
colouring matter. There is also a small 
proportion of sulphur mixed with the albu- 
men ; it is to this circumstance that silver 
spoons used in eating eggs, arc stained of a 
dark colour; and the strong smell of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, which eggs emit when 
In a state of putrefaction, is also derived 
flrom the same principle. As an article of 
diet, eggS; when raw, have a gently laxative 
effect; when taken in this state, they are 
deemed serviceable in jaundice and obstruc- 
tions of the liver ; when boiled in the usual 
manner, they afford a mild strengthening 
aliment, not difficult of digestion. Hard 
boiled eggs remain long on the stomach, and 
are apt to constipate the bowels; they are 
rendered easier of digestion when used with 
vinegar as a condiment. The eggs of grani- 
vorous fowls are considered the best ; those 
of the common hen and the Guinea hen are 
the most esteemed. The eggs of ducks, 
geese, and all the water fowls, contain a 
greater proportion of oil, and are more 
strongly flavoured ; they are only suited for 
powerful stomachs. An egg boiled until the 
greater part of the white is slightly coagu- 
lated, without depriving the yolk of its 
fluidity, and taken with a due proportion of 
bread, is an excellent article of diet for a 
child, or a person in a state of convalescence ; 
but when the stomach is deranged, eggs, iu 
whatever state, are apt to increase the dis- 
order. A fresh egg contains about the same 
amount of nourishment as an ounce and a 
half of meat, and an ounce of wheaten bread. 
For the officinal qualities of white of eggs, 
see Albumen. 

EGGS, TO Choose.— In choosing eggs, 
hold them to the light: if they are clear, 
they are fresh ; if they are thick and clouded, 
they are stale ; if they have a black spot on 
the shell, they are worthless. The most 
reliable mode of testing them is by the 
light of a candle. The freshness of eggs 
may also be proved by putting them in a 
pan of cold water. Those that sink the 
soonest are the freshest, and those that 
remain on the surface, not fit fbr food. 
Eggs purchased in the ordinary way are 
always to be suspected; therefore let an 
earthen pan be kept with charcoal and lime- 
water to put them in. The longer the eggs 
are kept in this liquid the better they will 
be; the charcoal and lime having the ten- 
den^ to destroy and arrest decay. 

EGGS, TO Preserve. —E ggs should be 
new, or not more than twenty-four hours 
old, when they are stored, otherwise their 
flavour cannot be relied upon. Eggs may 
be preserved a short time by putting them 
in ajar of salt or lime-water, with the small 
end downwards. Tliey may be preserved 
for several months by greasing them all 
over with melted mutton suet, and wedgiug 
them close together, the small ends down- 
wards, in a box of bran. To keep them for 


winter use, pour a fmllon of boiling water 
on two quarts of quicklime, and half a pound 
of salt ; when cold, mix with it an ounce of 
cream of tartar. The day following put In 
the eggs. After the lime has been stirred 
well into the boiling water, a large portion 
of it will settle at the bottom of the vessel 
in which the eggs will remain. Keep them 
covered with the liquor, and they may be 
preserved for two years. 

ELDER.— Of this tree there are many 
varieties, but those cultivated for their flruit 
are chiefly the white and black. I'he scarlet 
and green berries may also be used like the 
black, and are very ornamental trees in the 
shrubbery. As the tree will grow anywhere, 
eitlier in open or shady situations, it may be 
planted in any out- ground or waste spot, as 
single standards or in rows, to assist in 
forming boundary fences. Trees planted in 
the hedge order, if suffered to grow up un- 
trimmed, will produce abundance of berries 
for use. The elder is raised by the cuttings 
of the last year’s shoots planted in the win- 
ter or very early in the spring, and by seed 
in the autumn. Select for cuttings some 
strong young shoots of the preceding sum- 
mer, cut into lengths of one foot to three 
feet or more ; these may be planted either 
where it is intended the plants should re- 
main, or in a nursery for a year’s growth. 
Insert them from six inclies to fifteen 
inches into the ground, according to their 
length ; they will soon strike root ; and will 
shoot strongly at top the same year. Train 
those designed for standards with a single 
stem, from three feet to five feet high ; and 
those for hedges, with branches out from the 
bottom. To raise this tree from seed, sow 
in autumn, October, or November, or later 
in mild weather, or soon in the spring, 
either for a hedge in drills, where the plants 
are to remain, or in a bed or border for 
planting out when of one or two years* 
growth. The berries ripen in perfection, for 
the purpose of making wine, about the mid- 
dle and end of September, and in October, 
and should then be gathered in bunches. 
The elder, by the smell that it emits, acts as 
some sort of protection to esculents, grain, 
and fruit trees, against the ravages of flies 
and insects. 

KLDEKIJEERY WINE.— To six gallons 
of berries add seven of water, add a quarter 
of a pound of allspice, two ounces of ginger, 
with a few cloves. Boil this for half an 
hour, by which time it will probably be 
wasted to seven or eiglit gallons. Squeeze 
the berries well through a sieve, adding to 
every gallon three pounds and a half of moist 
sugar ; the quantity then will be sufficient 
for a nine gallon cask. The sugar being 
added, boil till the liquor becomes clear, 
taking the scum off as it rises. Remove it to 
a cool place, and put it into the cask ; when 
lukewarm, add to it a piece of toasted bread 
dipped in thick yeast. Should fermentation 
not have taken place on the next day, a 
small quantity of wine being taken out and 
made to boil, and then replaced in the exsk, 
will most probably excite it ; if not, another 
piece of bread dipped in yeast, as before, 
must be added; let it remain about a week. 
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When the fermentation has subsided fill up 
the cask, and hung it down closely. It will 
be lit to drink in about three months, but 
will keep for years. 

ELDER ll^OWER OINTMENT — One 
of the mildest and most cooling of all un- 
j^ents, and very suitable for anointing the 
lace, neck. &c., when sun- burnt. It is made 
of fresh elder flowers stripped IVom the 
stalks, two pounds of which are simmered 
in an equal quantity of hog’s lard till they 
become crisp, alter which the ointment, in 
its fluid state, is strained through a coarse 
sieve. 

ELDER FLOWER VINEGAR.— To half 
a peck of elder flowers put one gallon of 
vinegar, and leave it for a fortnight in a 
stone bottle to ferment; then strain it 
through a flannel bag, put into it a small 
portion of dissolved isinglass, and bottle 
for use. 

ELDER FLOWER WATER.-T 0 two 
drachms and a half of elder flowers add one 
quart of boiling water, infuse for an hour, 
and strain. This is used as a wash or lotion 
for the lace, in cases of sunburn. 

ELDER FLOWER WINE. — To every 

g allon of water put four pounds of sugar, 
alf a pint of elder, and a tablespoonfui of 
yeast. Mix these altogether, and put them 
in a barrel, stir it up every morning for a 
week, then stop it up close ; it will be ready 
to bottle in six weeks. 

BLEOTRTCITy.— A phenomenon in sci- 
ence, by which various bodies become influ- 
enced through the medium of attraction and 
r^ulsion. If a stick of sealing-wax, a bit 
or amber, the glass of a watch, or any other 
smooth piece of glass, he rubbed upon dry 
flannel or woollen cloth, or even the sleeve 
of a cloth coat, it will be found to have ac- 
quired a new and very singular physical 
property. This property is exhibited by 
holding the body which has been subjected 
to friction over small and liglit substances, 
such as shreds ol paper, gold leaf, feathers, 
straw, cork, &c. These will be instantly 
attracted to it, some of them adhering to its 
surface, others falling back to the place 
whence they were withdrawn; whilst others 
are thrown off from the body, as If they were 
repelled from it. — See Dictionary of Useful 
Knowledge, article Electricity. 

ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. — A well- 
known invention by which communications 
are conveyed to a distance, and answers are 
received, in the space of a few minutes. The 
scale of charges for conveying messages by 
electric telegraph is regulated by the num- 
ber of words, and by the distance. In send- 
ing a message, the meaning should be 
expressed as clearly and concisely as pos- 
sible, not only on the score of economy, but 
also to prevent misapprehension. An illus- 
tration of the inconvenience occasioned by 
using ambiguous phrases in electric tele- 
graph messages, is furnished by the following 
Incident A London physician was engaged 
by a l^y residing in the country to attend 
upon her in her approaching accouchement 
It happened soon afterwards that the child 
I»e*“aturely bom, and the friends of 
the lady telegraphed the London physician. 


“Don’t come— too late;” meaning that, as 
the anticipated event had taken place, there 
would be no need of his services. The phy- 
sician, upon receiving the message, however^ 
read it “Don’t come too laU;” under- 
standing the meaning to be that tlic accouche- 
ment was momentarily expected, and that 
he was not to delay his departure. He 
accordingly took the train and hastened to 
his patient, and was, of course, soon made 
aware of the blunder and the fruitlcssness 
of his errand. In matters of vital import, 
it would always be as well to request an 
answer, so that the sender of a message 
may be assured that it has been received 
and understood. 

ELECTRO PLATE.~See Gilding, Sil- 
vering, &c. 

ELECTUAliy,— A medicinal compound 
formed of light powders, generally vege- 
table, mixed up with honey, syrup, or sugar, 
to the consistence oi a stiff paste. The pre- 
paration of electuaries is similar to that of 
confections and conserves, and the same 
recautions must be observed to reduce the 
ry ingredients to very finepowder beibre ad- 
ding them to the syrup or other substancet^ 
used to give them form. Care must also be 
taken to diffuse the ingredients equally 
through every portion of the mass, by 
patient and laborious stirring. The neglect 
of this has often led to disagreeable conse- 
quences, IVom some portion of the electuary 
being nearly inert, while another portion 
has possessed increased activity.— See Leni- 
tive Electuary, Pectoral, Stimulant, 
Stomachic. 

Elixir.— A name formerly applied to 
various compound tinctures, and to pre- 
parations supposed to contain the quintes- 
sence of other subBtanoes.~See Dapfey's 
Elixir, Garlic, Ipecacuanha, Orange- 
Peel, Paregoric, Roses, Vitriol. 

ELM.— A genus of the forest trees, com- 
mon in Great Britain. There are several 
varieties of this tree, The English or narrow^ 
leaved elm, fig, i; the Scotch, or broad^leaved 



elm, fig. 2; the common cork-burked elm; the 
Dutch cork-barked elm; and the smooth- leaved, <yr 
Wych elm. The elm is valued ior the rapidity 
of its growth, its hardiness, and its capabili^ 
of thriving in poor soil unfit for tillage. It 
is propagated by suckers, which rise abun- 
dantly from the old roots. It is also pro- 
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pagated by layara, and often by grafting on 
the common Wych elm, especrally when 
wanted for dressed ground, or for avenues, 
where It is desired that no suckers should be 
seen. Elm timber is difficult to work, but 
hot liable to split, and bears the driving of 
bolts and nails better than any other timber. 
It Is used in all works where it is liable to 
be continually dry or wet, as for water-pipes, 
pumps, water-wheels, &c. It la also very 
generally employed for weather boarding, 
nnd for common cabinet-work. The 
of the elm are eagerly eaten by cattle, sheep, 
nnd hogs, and the inner bark is a valuable 
medicinal agent. The decoction ol‘ it forms 
an excellent vehicle for minute doses of cor- 
rosive sublimate in some obstinate skin dis- 
eases ; and in combination with vinegar or 
muriatic acid, it is a usefhl gargle lor in- 
llamcd throats. 

ELOCUTION.— Books : Vandenhojts Art, 
5s,; Sheridan Knowleses Elocutionist, 3s. ad.; 
Chambers's Cour.i€, 3s.; Aitken's Class Book, 
3s. Zd.; ThelwaWs Exercises, Ss ad.; Smart's 
Practice, Bs. ; CaldweJVs Manual, 3*. ad. ; Ewing's 
Principles, 35, 6d. ; Roberta's Students' Assistant, 
35. Cd. ; Comstock's System, 85. ; Oawthorp's 
Reader, ‘25. ,* Bell's Manual, 35. ad. ; Simmuig- 
ton's Elocutionist, 3s. ; Pincke's Practical Elom-- 
tionist, 45. ,* Bowlon's Debater, C5. ,* Enfdd's 
Exercises, 45. ; Neil's Elocution anti Composition, 
15 . ; Smith's Elocution without a Master, I 5 . ad. : 
Neil's How to Speak, Is. 

EMBARRASSMEN'r, PECUNIARY. — 
When a person finds himself in such pecu- 
niary difficulties as to be unable to meet the 
demands made upon him, the wisest course 
he can adopt is to meet the adverse circum- 
stance bolaly, and not to endeavour to con- 
4}ea1 cither from himself or others, a position 
which must be divulged sooner or later, and 
which only becomes the more aggravated 
the longer it is hidden. To accomplish this 
end enectually, an embarrassed debtor 
should make out a clear and honest state- 
ment of his assets and liabilities, without 
exaggerating the one, or diminishing the 
other. This done, he should write down a 
detailed list of his creditors, and place 
against each the amounts of the present 
proposed instalment, and of the future pay- 
ments which his resources justify him to 
apportion to each creditor. Tims prepared, 
the debtor should wait upon each of his cre- 
ditors in person, or depute some friend, or 
(legal representative, to do so, briefly stating 
the circumstances of the case, and making a 
proposition for settlement agreeably to the 
statement drawn up. The chances are, that 
Mi ofl'er thus made will be accepted, with 
little or no detriment to the character and 
position of the embarrassed debtor. The 
creditor, as a matter of feeling, will appre- 
ciate the man who thus ingeniously declares 
his inability to meet his engagements, and 
makes practical arrangements for their 
fhture liquidation ; while, as a matter of 
policy, he will be impressed with the fact, 
that if he refuse to acquiesce, he will, in all 
probability, drive the debtor to the Insol- 
vent Court, and so obtain far worse terms 
than those voluntarily inade, or, it may be, 
none at all. But if. on the otlier hand, a 


debtor, through false notions of pride, con- 
I ceals the real state of his affairs, and tem- 
porarily patches them up, by purchasing 

E resent relief at an exorbitant rate, he is 
ut postponing the revelation which even- 
tually must be made; increasing, in tlie 
meantime, his liabilities, incensing his cre- 
ditors against him, so that they become in- 
exorably and finally expiating his folly by 
ruin and degradation, accompanied, perhaps, 
by flight or imprisonment. These remains 
apply more inamediately to persons who 
have contracted personal debts only, or 
business ones on a limited scale. For tbt‘ 
settlement of commercial liability in a more 
extended sense, see Aeiiangi5Ment with 
CRED lTOaS. 

EMBROCATION.— A fluid medicine for 
external and local use ; applied iu the same 
manner as lotions and liniments. 

EMBROIDERY.— Books : Ladies' Book of 
Embroidery and Braiding, in Nos. I 5 , each-, Eratne 
and Table-work Companion, 3$.; Embroidery 
Companion, Bs , ; Voung Ladies' Manual qf Em- 
broidery, 25, ad. ; Embroidery and Sampler 
Book, ad.; Trilbner's Embroidery, J5. 

EMERALD.— A gem ranking next to the 
diamond in value. A fine emerald weighing 
four or five grains, is worth as many pounds ; 
one of ten grains, about £2 per grain ; one 
of fiiteen grains, ^ or <£4 per grain ; and 
so on in proportion to the increase in size. 

EMETICS are certain drugs that, by pro- 
ducing a sudden revulsion iu the system, 
and reversing the peristaltic or downward 
motion of the intestines, cause the stomach, 
by a series of irregular spasmodic contrac- 
tions. to discharge its contents upwards. 
This is effected either by an agent that acts 
primarily and immediately on the nervous 
system, as by the exhibition of tobacco- 
smoke, or the injection into a vein of tartar 
emetic ; or by the employment of such drugs 
as excite an undue action of a sub-inflam- 
matory nature in the mucous membrane of 
the stomach, exciting an abundant secretion 
of gastric juice, and throwing the muscular 
coat of the organ into a state of irregular 
oontraction. Emetics are employed m medi- 
cine, either as a simple evaouant to empty 
the stomach, when oppressed or overloaded 
by too much, or an indigestible character of 
food ; or at the commencement of fevers, in 
the hope of breaking the chain of morbid 
actions, by emptying the stomach, , accele- 
rating tor a space the action of' the heart, 
promoting perspiration, by tlieir efficacy 
m stimulating all the secreting ihne- 
tions; and finally, in robust subjects. 
In cases of dislocation, to relax the muscular 
tension and save time and suflering 
to tlie patient Emetics are only a specie.^ 
of stimulant, and like that class of drugs, if 
often repeated, lose their effect; in this 
manner, tartar emetic, which is one of the 
most powerful emetics in the materia medica, 
after one or two exhibitions, becomes a pro- 
moter of digestion, and an excellent tonic in 
consumption. Emetics should always be 
given on a full stomach, or if npti they 
shotUd be accompanied with copious draughts 
of warm water, to facilitate and render 
more easy the operation of vomiting. Eme- 
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tics are of tw o sorts, the mineral and the part of the cargo to be on deck. Dietary stcXe 
vegetable. The mineral are silver, zinc, for each passenger (exclusive of any pro- 
coi)pcr, iron, mercury, and antimony; the vidings by the passengers themselves), of 
vegetable, ipecacuanha, squills, tobacco, water, at least three quarts daily ; of pro- 
camorniles, mustard, asarabacca, and am> visions, after the rate per week of three and 
inoniacum; beside these, an emetic can a half pounds of bread or biscuit, not inferior 
always be extemporised, by giving a large in quality to navy biscuit ; one pound of 
tablespoonful of common salt, dissolved in w'heaten flour; one and a Iialf pound of oat- 
warm water, or by swallowing it dry, and meal, two ounces of tea, one pound of sugar, 
drinking the water after. In all cases of and two ounces of salt. The water to be 
poisoning, from whatever means, the first pure, and the provisions sweet and whole- 
duty is to empty the stomach of whatever some. Such issue of provisions to be made 
nn absorbed poison may be remaining, and daily before two o’clock in the afternoon, ns 
for this purpose, an emetic is an immediate near as possible in the proportion of one- 
necessity. In selecting the kind of emetic seventh part of the weekly allowance ; flr.st 
1o be used in these cases, it must be borne in Issue to be made on the day of embarkation 
mind, that the chief danger accrumg from to all passengers on board, and articles to 
most poisons, is their absorption into the be in a cooked state. Other articles of did; 
blood ; the quicker, therefore, t he stomach may he substituted by the master in a fixed 
can be emptied, the better chance the patient proportion, provided the substituted articles 
has of recovery ; for this purj^osc, the most besetforthinthecontract-ticketsofthepas- 
active emetics should be employed ; but as sengers. In every ship with above 100 paa- 
some of them have the power of promoting sengers, a passenger steward to be appoint- 
absorption, discretion must be exercised in ed to mess and serve out provisions, and to 
deciding on the agent to he used. On this maintain order and cleanliness ; also a cook 
account, as a general rule, mineral emetics and cooking apparatus. No passenger ship 
should be given for vegetable poisons, and having fifty passengers on board, and the 
v^etable emetics for mineral poisons. In computed voyage exceeding eighty days by 
atmetions of the liver, wdiere the biliary sailingvessels or forty-five days by steamers, 
secretion is defective, emetics are productive or having lOO persons on board, wliatever 
of much benefit, by stimulating the secreting the length of the voyage, and not bound to 
powers of the organ ; and again, in cases of North America, allowed to proceed on the 
acute hsemorrhage, emetics in small nausea- voyage without a duly qualified medical 
ting doses, repeated at frequent intervals, practitiouer on board. Ships bound to 
are highly serviceable, by diminishing tlie Nortli America, and allowing fourteen in- 
force of the circulation. Though generally stead of twelve feet superficial space for each 
considered a safe remedy, and one attended passenger, may clear without a medical 
with beneficial results, there are conditions practitioner ; but no vessel to clear without 
of the system in wliich it would be improper a medical man if the passengers exceed 500. 
ordangerous to employ them. 1. They should DiseaMd persons to be re-landed and entitled 
never, or only in exceptional cases, be given to recover their passage money. Jf passage. 
to persons ot a plethoric state of body. 2. In not provided by owner, according to contract, 
allcongestivestatesof the head, they arc in- passage money to be returned with corn- 
admissible. 3. In inflammation of the viscera pensation. Subsistence money nt the rate oi 
or internal organs, or where inflammation is one shilling per day for each passenger, to 
to be apprehended. be paid by the owners in case the time fixed 

EMIGRANT PASSENGERS.— The law for sailing be deferred. Jn ense of wreck 
relating to emigrant passengers extends to another vessel to be provided for the passage, 
every passenger ship on any voyage from or compensation may be recovered, rassen- 
Britain, Ireland, or the Channel Islands, to gers to be maintained and lodged during the 
uny place out of Europe not within the voyage and for forty-eight hours after arrival. 
Mediterranean Sea, except ships of war. Surgeon, or in his absence the master, may 
transports, or mail steamers. No ship to exact obedience to rules and regulations, and 
carry passengers on more than two decks, persons obstructing, liable to a penalty. For 
nor be allowed to clear out with a greater facilitating the emigration of poor orphans and 
number of persons on board than in the deserted children under sixteen years of age., 
proportion of one person to every two tons guardians of the poor are empowered to ex- 
ofregietered tonnage. IVo children under pend money in and about the emigration ot 
twelve years of age to be reckoned as one such children having no settlement, and 
person, but children not above one year old who are chargeable ; but such emigration 
not to be computed. For7iV7/»<awdaerthepas- not to take place without previous consent 
sengers are at all times (weather permitting) of the child, signified before Justices in petty 
to have free access to *and from between- sesnion, and a certificate of such consent 
decks by the hatchway appropriated for their signed by two of the Justices present, has 
use. Two boats to be provided for every been transmitted to the Poor Law Board. 
Ship of less than 200 tons; three boats if EMIGRATION.— Before a person takes 

«00 tons and upwards; four boats if 400 the important step of emigrating to a distatlt 
vins. One boat to be a long-boat, and one a land, he should take every possibleprecaution 
Mfe-boat, with life-buoys, &c. Each ship to to assure himself that be is acting Widely, 
be manned with a proper complement of as regards both his present ana i>iture 
seamen. Gunpowder, vitriol, guano, green circumstances. Emigration entirely ^alters 
hides, or any otlier article likely to endanger a person’s position in life, by diver^ng the 
life or healths prohibited as cargo, and no current of his every-day existejioe and 
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placing him in the midst of new aspects and 
influenceB. It also creates a wide gap in the 
ordinary routine of commercial duties, and 
entails the poSitii^e sacrifice of a year or more, 
which the leaving the old country, and the 
settling down in the new, necessarily occa- 
sion. Before these sacrifices are made, there- 
fore, an intending emigrant should consider 
whether he is fitti3 by nature and habit to un- 
dergo the trials and grapple with the diffi- 
culties he is sure to meet with. An emigrant 
should possess a tolerablygood constitution, 
and a mnd of energy and animal spirits, 
capable of surmounting obstacles and breast- 
ingdangers. He should be capable of adapt- 
ing himself to every variety of situation, 
and turning his hand to any kind of employ- 
ment that emergencies may demand. Un- 
less he possess these, he will, if he emigrates 
under ordinary circumstances, experience 
that disappointment and chagrin which has 
driven so many emigrants back to the mother 
country almost as soon as they have landed 
on the strange shore. Mechanics and agri- 
cultural labourers are undoubtedly best 
fitted for emigration, as their previous 
habits have rendered them to a certain 
extent hardy and indifferent to the nice 
observances of society ; while the labour and 
handicraft they are accustomed to are just 
such as are required in a young and unculti- 
vated country. But if a person ordinarily 
removed above this sphere has determined 
upon emigrating, he should, previous to 
setting out, obtain a practical knowledge of 
several branches of industry; especially 
farming, grazing and agriculture, and the 
trades of bricklayer, caroen^er, and smith. 

The precise quarter or thf world to which 
a person should bend his steps it is difficult 
to decide upon; each has its distinctive 
characteristics, and peculiar advantages and 
disadvantages ; the main consideration with 
all emigrants, however, is the speedy 
realization of an independency, and this 
achievement depends more upon the emi- 
grant himself than upon the locality he 
emigrates to. Books:— il/ar«AoK’* Emigrant 
and Fanner^s Handbook Ga.; Cunningham's 
Hinta^ bs. bd . ; Cotton's Quide^ 4s. ; Curtis's Guide, 
6s.; Phillips's Quide^ Is.; Ilursthouse's Whereto 
Go, Is. ; 7'egg's Handbook, 4s.; Kingston's How 
to Emigrate, 2s. 6d. ; Jfatthew's Emigration 
Fields, 3s. Gd. ; Butler's Handbook of Facts, 
3s. ; Burton's Manual, 4s. Cd. ; Kent's Infor- 
mation. Is. 6d. ; Washhourne's Counsel, 4s.; 
Kewhall's British Handbook, Is. 6d.; Earp's 
Handbook, Is. 6d. ; Warr's Emigrant's FHend, 
Ss . ; Hosier's Canada, 2s. ; Langes Australia, 
Is. ; Haydon's Australia, 6s. ; Mackenzie's Aus- 
tralia, 3s. 6d. ; CarmudicwVs New SotUh 

Wales, Is. ed. ; Byrne's New South Wales, 
Is.; Mann's Port Stephen, Is.; Wiley's United 
States, 2s. ; J. C. Smith's United States, 2s. 6d. ; 
StnUh dr Elder's United States, 2s. 6d. ; HilVs 
Introduetton, bs . ; Frazer's Medical Guide, 3s. ; 
Kingston's Emi^ant Voyager's Manual, is.; 
Hogg's Medical wide. Is. ; Anstede Gold-seeker's 
Manual, Ss. 6d. ; WooSs Gold Diggings, 4s. 6d.; 
Tulloek's Gold Diggings of Victoria, 21s. ; Har- 
grave's AustroHm Gold Fields, Bs. ; Mackenzie's 
Australian Gold Fields, Is. ; Alsop's California, 
Is.; Brunt's Cdli/bmia, 2s. 6d.; Fremont's 
Guide to Cali^rnia, 4s. <kf. 


EMOLLTENTS.-This word signifies to 
soften; and is applied to those druga 
and substances that have the power of 
relaxing the fibres of the body, and 
are principally employed to allay pain 
by rendering expansive the tense slcin, 
as in cases of slow suppuration, and also to 
facilitate the after absorption of any applica- 
tion. Though divided into several varieties, 
the most simple, and at the same time the 
most universal and beneficial, is ** isarm 
moisture," either used as hot water, or a 
poultice made of bran or bread. These mav 
be said to be in a measure confined to all 
kinds of suppuration or abscesses. The 
relaxing emollients are those employed for the 
swelling that succeeds sprains, &c., and arc 
decoctions of camomile, mallow — marsh 
and common— and other vegetable sub- 
stances. The lubricating emollients are com- 
posed of fixed Of fluid oils, and are employed 
to excite absorption by the stimulus of 
friction. These consist of sweet oil, palm 
oil, lard, or other unctuous compounds ; and 
the atonic emollients, a set of remedies that 
to the effects produced by other emollients 
superadd that of an anodyne or soother ; 
these consist of decoctions of poppy-heads, 
or hemlock, or sweet oil in combination with 
laudanum. 

EMPLOYMENT. — To persons seeking 
employment, various means are available 
by which it can be obtained. The first thing 
for a person so situated to do, is to make the 
fact known as widely and extensively as 
possible. For this purpose, he should go 
daily to the various establishments in his 
peculiar line of business, and make his want 
known both to the principals and the assis- 
tants; the latter frequently knowing of 
vacancies existing in other establishments, 
when there may not happen to be any in 
their own. These personal applications must 
be renewed from day to day, until the object 
is accomplished. And although seeking for 
employment is frequently an irksome and 
unsuccessful task, the applicant, by calling 
patience and perseverance to his aid, will 
spare himself from being disheartened, and 
ultimately achieve success. In seeking em- 
ployment, much depends upon the appli- 
cant’s manner and address; if he is rude 
and ungainly, and expresses himself in an 
awkward manner, an employer will at once 
conceive a prejudice against him, and curtly 
decline the proffer of his services. But if, 
on the other hand, he is pleasing in his 
manners and address, he will not only be 
engaged to fill a vacancy, but will some- 
times be taken into the establishment, 
although no vacancy exists. AppUcants 
for employment should also be scrupulously 
neat in their attire, and clean in their per- 
sons; for an employer naturally ar^ea, 
that a person who is careless of himself, will 
be equally so about his business. Ahother 
important feature to be borne in mind U 
punctuality, and in every case where an 
appointment has been made, it should be 
kept to the minute. The want of observing 
this, not only gives an employer a prsJudicial 
impression of the applicant's general habits, 
but so irritates him ht ths time being, that 
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the tardy applicant has frequently a mes- 
aa^ left him. not to trouble himself to call 
again. ’ ’ Another medium by which employ- 
ment may be sought, is through a “regis- 
try office,** many of which are established 
in London and other cities, and large towns. 
At these offices, lists are kept of persons re- 
quiring servants and assistants, which may 
be consulted for a small fee, and the persons 
waited on accordingly. Simultaneously with 
these personal applications, advertiaing in 
the public newspapers should be adopted. 
The Timee, as having the largest and widest 
elrculation of any journal, is usually con- 
sidered the best medium, and on general 
principles, it undoubtedly is ; but when any 
specific trade or profession is to be appealed 
to, it is more directly accomplished through 
the medium of a newspaper in the interests 
of the particular class.— See Advertise- 
ment, Appointments, Situation. 

EMULSION.— Tlie vegetable albumen of 
almonds. It is white, soluble in cold water, 
and coagulated by heat and alcohol. Also a 
milky fluid, formed by the mechanical mix- 
ture of oil and water, by means of some 
other substance that possesses the power of 
combining: witli both. 

ENCYCLOPA^DIA.-A work containing 
definitions or accounts of the principal sub- 
jects in one or all departments of learning, 
art, or science. The important feature in an 
Encycloptcdiais, that it brings within certain 
limits the scattered information of many 
volumes, and thus aifords a ready reference 
to any particular item sought i'or. A number 
of this class of works have been published 
IVom time to time, possessing various 
degrees of merit, and distinctive cliarao- 
tenstics ; for general purposes, however, the 
following are generally admitted to be the 
most useful: — Encyclopcedia liritannka; Ency~ 
Hopeed'M IletropolUana \ Penny Cydopcedia’, 
Popular Encydopcedia ; Edinburgh Encydo- 
pcediai Encydopcedia Edinen$is\ Oxford Ency^ 
dopcediai Reea's Cydopcedia; Wilke's Encydo~ 
pcedia Lond^enais; English Cydcpcedia ; British 
Cydopasdia ; Pantologia. These are expensive 
works, if purchased at the published price ; 
there would be no difficulty, however, in 
obtaining any of them second-hand at a 
considerable reduction ; taking care at the 
same time to procure a recent edition. 

ENDIVE, Culture of.— The seed for 
this plant must be sown twice, thinly scat- 
tered ; the first sowing about the beginning 
of Jane, the second in July; when the 
plants are about three inches high, they 
should be transplanted in rows a foot asun- 
der, and a foot apart, taking care to water 
them in dry weather. As the transplanted 
crops approach to iUll growth, sticky, and 
tall in the heart, some should have the loaves 
ded up every week or for a fortnight, to 
blanch or whiten, and to render them ten- 
der, crisp, and mild-tasted. Perform this 
on dry days ; and in winter, when the wea- 
ther is dry without frost Using strings of 
firesb bast, or small osier twigs, tie the leaves 
regularly together a little above the middle, 
moderately close. If the soil be %ht and 
dry, earth them half way up ; but «' moist 
merely tie them. The blanching will be 
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completed sometimes in a week, when the 
weather is hot and dry ; at others, it may 
take a fortnight or three weeks ; after wliioh 
the endive should be taken up for use. 

ENDIVE, Properties and Usf.8 of:— 
This plant is chiefly used for winter salads, 
as a substitute for lettuce. It contains a 
bitter quality, which is considered a good 
stomaohio. 

ENDIVE, TO Dress.— Chop endive very 
fine, boil it first, then put it into cold water ; 
then drain the water oflf, and squeeze it out 
till quite dry. Take a good tablespoonfbl of 
flour, and a piece of butter about the size of 
a walnut, mix them well near the fire, and 
boil them in a pipkin. Put this mixture 
with the vegetable, and about a teaoupful of 
water, for fear of burning; add a little salt 
and pepper, and boil till done. 

ENGINEERING.— Books : Engineer's and 
Madimiat'a 84«.; Blunt's Civil Eng i~ 

neer^ b parts, 2l«. each\ Detnpa^'s Railway Prac- 
tical Engineer, 62«. 6d. ; MwJie'a Engines, Sur- 
veyor, and Ardiitect; BlackU's Dr,:wmg Book, 
40a ; Herbert's Encyclopaedia, SOIL ; HaaweWs 
Pocket Book, »s. 6cl ; I'empledon's P^ket Com- 
panion, bs . ; Hyde's Companion-, 10a 6d . ; Tem- 
pleton's Book of Reference, 6a ; Adcock's Pocket 
Book, 6a; Wallar's Guide, 1a; Ryda's Text- 
Book, 28a 

ENGLISH STEW.-Cut cold meat of any 
description into slices; pepper, salt, and 
flour them, and lay them in a dish ; take 
pickles of any or of every kind at discretion, 
sprinkle tliem over the meat; then add half 
a teacupful of water to a small quantity of 
the vinegar belonging to the pickles, a little 
mushroom, and any gravy that may be set 
by for use; stir all together, and pour it 
over the meat. Set it before the fire in a 
Dutch oven, or in the oven of the kitchen 
range, for about half an hour before dinner 
time. 

ENGRAVINGS, to Copy. — Mix ten 
grains of bichromate of potash, and twenty 
grains of sulphate of copper, in one ounce of 
distilled water. Spread this mixture over 
common writing-paper, and let it dry ; then 
place tlie engraving, face downwards, on the 
prepared side of the paper, cover them with 
a piece of plate glass, and expose to the sun- 
shine. In about half an hour, a faint copy 
is produced in yellow. This must be washed 
over with a solution of nitrate of silver, 
twenty grains, to an ounce of distilled water ; 
and when washed over, a beautiful red pic- 
ture makes its appearance. Fix by wasning 
in pure water. If it be desired to change 
the colour of the picture, soak it in salt and 
water till it disappears ; then hold it in the 
sun for five minutes, and the same picture 
agmn appears in a fine lilac colour. 

ENIGMA- — A proposition put In ob- 
scure, ambiguous, and gaierally contradict- 
ory terms, to puzzle the understanding, and 
exercise the ingenuity of those to whom the 
enigma is propounded. Enigmas may be 
founded upon simple catches, thus 

“ Though you set me on foot, 

I shall be on my head.” 

The answer Is^ A nail in a shot. Ope of the 
most ancient and celebrated speohpeni of 
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the euigma, la that which was proposed by 
the Sphinx and solved by Jildipus, in the fol- 
lowing: terras What is that which goes 
upon four legs in the raorning, two at noon, 
and three at night? ” The answer is, Man. 
For in the morning, or infancy of life, he 
crawls upon his hands and feet ; at noon, or 
in manhood, he walks erect; and at night, 
or in old age, ho requires the assistance of a 
stick. The enigma may be usefully applied, 
and serve the double purpose of amuseraent 
and instruction, by making it the medium 
for conveying scientific problems, artistic 
combinations, and literary information. 
Kook ; TM k'amUy PaMiniCs Is. 

ENHSTMENT.— A person receiving the 
one shilling smart money from a recruiting 
oflioer, and being further attested before a 
magistrate, and examined by the surgeon, 
accepts service in the army, and may not 
leave it without being considered and pun- 
ished as a deserter. Persons may, however, 
be bomjht og\ the terms and conditions being 
usually a matter of arrangement with the 
, commanding oificer of the regiment No 
‘ person can be enlisted as a soldier for a 
longer term than ten years in the iu- 
lantry, or twelve years in the cavalry, 
artillery, or otJier ordnance service, .such 
term to be reckoned from the day of enlist- 
ment; or if such person be under eighteen 
years of age, from tlie day on which he 
attained such age. Soldiers during the la.st 
six months, or at the end of their term of 
service, may re-enlist tor a further term of 
(.‘leven years, or for twelve years in the 
cavalry or artillery. If while on foreign 
service, the soldier's time shall expire, his 
terra may be prolonged by the commanding 
ofiicer of the station for the further term of 
two years, and if any soldier, after the 
completion of his second term of service, 
shall give notice to his officer of his willing- 
ness to continue, he shall be allowed to do so 
until he give three months' notice of his de- 
sire to be discharged ; but if,at the expiration 
of such term, he shall be unwilling to re- 
onlist, he shall be conveyed home with all 
convenient despatch unless he desire to re- 
main in the colony. If the term of service 
shall expire after the committal of any 
pll’ence, he is to be considered as in the 
service till after the trial and during 
punishment, if any, for the same, but for 
no other purpose. The term of enlistment 
tor the royal marine forces is limited to 
twelve years, with the same limitations 
and conditions as the preceding act 
relating to the army service. 

ENTOMOLOGY.— The science which 
treats of theorganization. habits, properties, 
and classification of insects. Looks : JSnto- 
moUfgist's Annual^ published yearly, 2s. 6d.; 
St£mton*s Companim^ ^s . ; Westmod's Text^ 
Bo(^y bs . ; Kirby & Treatise^ 31*. Gd. ; 

Curtis'ig BHHsh, parts 3«. 6d. each; CaUow's 
Popular t 10«, 6d *1 Dallas's Entomology^ 6d. ; 
IPhe Little Emornotogist^ la. ; Shttekard’s Ele- 
menist 8a.; Et^hens*s Manml, I4a.; Newman's 
Qrammar^ Be. 6d. ; Burmeister's Manml, 20a. ; 
Newman* s InirodwAion, 12a. 

. ENVELOPE.— A well-known recseptacle 
in which epistolary oonrespondenoe is gene- 


rally enclosed . The best kind of envdope 
is the “ cream laid,” with opaque or coloured' 
interior, which prevents the correspon- 
dence being read from without. The size of 
the envelope, especiallv those employed for 
commercial purpo.se8, snotild be sufficiently 
large to admit the sheet written on when 
folded into three. Envelopes used for social 
intercourse and for complimentary purposes 
may, without any offence to propriety, bear 
upon them neat and appropriate designs 
and mottoes, with coloured and fancy edges. 
It i.s also customary among the better 
classe.s to use envelopes with the crest im- 
pressed upon them. For business purposes, 
the name and address printed around the 
adhesive portion of the envelope is an ex- 
cellent device, as it at once indicates the 
nature of the communication, and may thus 
be opened and answered by an assistant in 
the absence of his principal. The back ot 
an addressed envelope should accord with 
the face, that is to say, with the adhesive 
lappel and the superscription both tending 
downwards; the contrary practice betrays 
vulgarity or negligence. The bucks of en- 
velopes have frequently a soiled appearance, 
owing to the adhesive lappel being pressed 
down by a dirty or inked finger ; to avoid 
this, a piece of blotting or other paper 
should be interposed between the envelope 
and the hand. Low-priced envelopes shouTd 
not be used, as they have a mean appear- 
ance, and are insecure. With important 
coinmuiiicationB it is always as well to use 
sealing-wax in addition to the ordinary 
fastening. Envelopes which are impervious 
to water are made for special purposes, and 
may be advantageously employed for ship 
letters and foreign correspondence. — • See 
Abdressfis op Letters. 

EPILEPSY, OR FALLING SICKNESS. 
—This is a disease coming on in convulsive 
paroxysms, returning at undefined and irre- 
gular periods, accompanied by great mus- 
cular exertion, foaming at the mouth, loss 
of memory, voluntary motion, and ending 
in sleep or a state of coma. The attacks 
are often sudden, the patient without uotice 
falling to the ground; at other times it is 
preceded by a sense of Aveight in the head, 
drowsiness, and languor, indicating the 
approach of the fit. The causes of epilepsy 
are various ; in some cases it is hereditary, 
in others it proceeds from softening of the 
brain, or organic disease of that organ and 
spinal marrow; it sometimes results from 
blows, very frequently in children from 
worms, or other sources of irritation in the 
bowels or stomach. Epilepsy is most fre- 
quent in the young, the spare, and those of 
a delicate organization. 

Bymptoms. ~-^The tit usually begins With an 
excessive and involuntary action of the 
muscles, the body is bent forward, or drawn 
violentlv backward with great force, the 
eyes roll in a rapid and furious manner, the 
lips are convulsed, and a frothy saliva, like 
the champ of a horse, covers the lips and 
teeth; the tongue is violently protruded, 
and often dreamully injured by the spas- 
modic closiug of the teeth, the pulse Is quick 
and irregular the breathing heavy and 
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laboured, the muscular action of the arms 
and legs and the writhings of the body are 
immense, and often more than live or six 
strong persons can restrain, even in a woman. 
After a time, which varies from ten minutes 
to half an hour, nature becomes exhausted, 
and the patient sinks into a state of sleep, 
or inor(* properly coma, from which in a few 
lionrs, be awakes exhausted, low, and feeble. 
'I'he only diseases with which epilepsy could 
]»e confounded' are. hysteria and apoplexy; 
from the iirst, it is known by the absence of 
tears, sobs, and laughter, and the rising in 
t.'ic throat, like a ball or lump, that always 
cluiraoterizes it; and from apoplexy, by the 
stertorous breathing and the diluted pupil. 

Treahueiit.—'Wlm'a the patient is young, 
and it is tiie first attack, bleeding to a small 
extent is advisai)le ; but in general, beyond 
the exhibition of stimulating draughts of 
ammonia and brandy, cold water dashed 
on the face, and iieat applied to the feet, 
little or nuthing can he done during the 
paroxysm beyond putting a gag in the 
mouth, and fastening it behind ilie head, so 
as to save the patient’s tongue; the treat- 
ment must bo left till alter the lit, and the 
remedies used witli the hope of preventing 
a recurrence of the attack. ‘When epilepsy 
jiroceeds from disease of the brain or spinal 
colarmi, a seton should bo estabUslu?d in 
the neck, the general correction of the 
.«*ystem attended to, by change of scene, 
a course of mineral waters, a plain but un- 
exciting diet, and the daily use of tlic sub- 
joined pills, marked i and 2, continuing 
each for three weeks, resting one week, and 
theu beginning the other exactly with the 
.same routine. It may be here remarked, 
that no medicine has been found so elUca- 
cious in epilepsy as nitrate of silver or lunar 
caustic, and after that a preparation of 
copper. Ro. 1. Take of 

Nitrate of silver . . 4 grains. 

Bread crumbs . . l dracUin. 

Mix. 

Extract of gentian, suificieiit to make a 
mass, whioli divide into twenty-four pills, 
ol which give one, three times a day. No. 2. 
'lake of 

Ammoniate of copper . 6 grains. 

Bread crumbs . . 1 drachm. 

Mix well, and add 

Extract of camomile, enough to make 
into a mass, which divide into twenty- four 
pills, one to be given three times a day. 

When epilepsy is symptomatic, or the 
cause of worms or irritation in the bowels, 
it must be treated according to the provoca- 
tive cause ; in other cases, a course of mild 
aperient medicines should be adopted, and 
the bowels kept regularly open ; exercise by 
walking, sea bathing, early hours, and such 
pastimes as give a healthy tone to the mind 
steadily persisted in. For the tremor that 
sometimes ibllows the recovery jfrom the fit, 
the following antispasmodic mixture will 
be found efficacious, though, as a general 
rule far symptomatic epilepsy, a regular 
diet, dhaage of eoene and air, exin^dse, and 
a oonstaut mild fietioa on the bowels, will 
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be found sufficient, following, where worms 
are present, the advice givt^n under that 
head. Take of 

Valerian root . . 2 drachms. 

Serpen taria root . , l drachm. 

Boiling water . . ^ pint. 

Infuse for six hours, strain, and add 

i;»pirits of hartshorn . 3 drachms. 

Sulphuric ether . . l draciim. 

Mix, and give one or tw^o table.spoonful8 three 
times a day. Jiy adding liaif a drachm of 
quassia to this infusion, u tonic property 
will be added to the anti.spasmodic en’oet of 
the mixture.— See Worms. 

El*SOM SALfS.— A compound synony- 
mous with sulphate of magnesia, it was 
originally extracted from the saline springs 
of Epsom, in Surrey, and is now^ exclusively 
prepared on the larger scale, and from either 
magnesian limestone, or the residual liquor 
of the sea-salt works. Epsom salts is ex- 
tensively employed as an active and cooling 
purgative. l.jarge doses should, however, 
be avoided, especially as it has been proved, 
that a small quantity oi’ Epsom salts, largelj’’ 
diluted with water, will usually purge as 
much as the common dost;. Ejisoin suits is 
frequently mixed with senna, to assist its 
operation. 

ERUPTIONS ON THE SKIN. —The 
common cause oi all these afl'ections may 
he traced to the stomach, and is excited 
and kept alive by some faulty state 
of that organ, and sometimes tlie liver 
acting sympathetically with the stomach. 
The rash called “surfeit,” that so often 
loilows a supper of shell-fish, mushrooms, 
and otiier articles of diet, are good illusitra- 
tions of this kind of eruption, the conse- 
quunoe of functional irritation. The treat- 
ment in all afiections ol this nature should 
begin with an emetic, if the case is severe, 
or a warm bath ; a dose of magnesia anti 
soda, to correct any acidity in the stomach, 
and a pill every four hours, of equal parts 
of colocynth and blue pill. As soon as the- 
bowels are relieved, the rash will di.sappear, 
especially so if, in addition to the warm 
bath, the body has been well rubbed while 
in the water. For eruptions, the conse- 
quence of diseased action, see Scrofula, 
ycuBVY, &c. 

ERYSIPELAS.— An irruptive fever, at- 
tended with a peculiar redness of the skin, 
with or without swelling, usually coming 
on with loss ol appetite, cold dulls, great 
confusion in the head, nausea, and vomiting ; 
tongue moist and coated with white fur, pulse 
quick and hard, though- sometimes small 
and wiry, as the fever varies in its type 
from intlammatory to typhoid; and when 
the symptoms run high, there is also deli- 
rium and coma. Betw’een the second and 
third day the cuticle on some part of the 
body becomes infiamed of a florid red colour, 
presenting the appearance of innumerable 
insect bites, at first circumscribed, but after 
a time spreading in one or more broaot' 
patches. Sometimes the swelling i» exces- 
sive, and if on the face, quickly puflmg^np 
the lids and closing the eyes. After a few 
days the inflammatiou subsl^, either by a 
disquamation or peeling off of the oquoLb, or 
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by the fbrmation of small vesides of water. 
Erysipelas is .very apt to fly from one part 
of tlie body to another, or to terminate In an 
abscess, and in bad oases, by ganwene. The 
persons most subject to attars of this 
disease are those of mid life and age ; and 
though it often seizes on the robust and 
plethoric, it as frequently assails the weak 
and emaciated. It is very generally excited 
by cold, indigestible matters in the stomach 
and bowels, by intemperance, and by con- 
tagion, inflammation, and wounds. The 
fax’^ourable symptoms in an attack of erysi- 
pelas are, the inflammatory blush, becoming 
of a yellowish brown, the subsidence of the 
swelling, without vesicles, diminution of 
the fever, and absence of coma. The un- 
favourable, when the fever becomes pro- 
tracted, and assuming a typhoid character, 
by the eruption suddenly receding by livid 
vesicles, increased coma, and a small weak 
pulCe. 

As this disease may either 
assume. a typhoid or an inflammatory cha- 
racter, the treatment adopted must be in 
accordance to whichever of the two the 
erysipelatous action mostly tends. When 
inflammatory, the object is to reduce the 
arterial action, both in the system and part ; 
when of a typhoid character, to sup^rt the 
strength and stimulate the heart. Besides 
these, the head and other important organs 
must be guarded from the danger of conges- 
tion. Bleeding, which In other inflamma- 
tions would be imperative, must in erysi- 
pelas be adopted with great caution, and 
then only employed In the young and robust, 
and never repeated ; while in advanced life, 
or in the weak and sickly, it is oontra-indl- 
oated. As a general rule, the treatment 
should begin with an emetic, composed of 
ten grains of ipecacuanha, and one grain of 
tartar emetic, dissolved in water; and an 
hour after the vomiting has subsided, the 
following mixture in doses of two table- 
epobnfuls, every four hours. 

Epsom salts . . . i ounce. 

Kochelle salts . . ^ ounce. 

Camphor water , . s ounces. 

Xflssoive, and add 

Antimonial wine , , 3 drachms. 

Mix. lYhen the bowels are much confined, 
the annexed powder is to be given each 
night, at bed-time, for two or three times. 

Calomel . . . ,3 grains. 

Antimonialis . • . 6 grains. 

Jalap powder . , . lo grains. 

Mix. If the head is particularly affected, and 
the drowsiness or coma is severe, a blister 
should be put on the nape of the neck, and 
tmttles of hot water kept constantly at the 
feet ; at the same time the local inflammation 
is to be covered with violet powder or com- 
mon flour, and where the action has a typhoid 
character, the part is to be frequently dusted 
with chalk and camphor, prepared by mixing 
one drachm of powdered cai^hor with two 
ounces of prepared chalk. Where the de- 
bility is great, and with patients advanced 
in life, instead of the emetic, the treatment 
should commence with the aperient mix- 


ture, and, if necessary, erne of the aperient 
powders; and when the bowels have been 
properly excited, the patioat's strength is 
to be supported by a light and gewons 
diet, a smalt ouanl^ty of wine or brandy 
and water, ana the following mixture in 
doses of one tablespoonful, every two hours. 

Aromatic confection . . l drachm. 

Carbonate of ammonia , I drachm. 

Peppermint water . . 8 ounces. 

Mix thoroughly, and add 

Oompound tincture of bark i ounce. 

Laudanum , . . , i drachm. 

Mix. In such a disease as erysipelas, pre- 
senting a jpilxed character of symptoms, 
the treatment is often compellbi to embrace 
opposite modes of practice ; and though it 
must generally commence by the employ- 
ment of depleting agents, the treatment 
nearly always ends by the employment of 
tonics and stimulants, and as soon as the 
vesicles begin to form, or the cuticle to peel 
off, the above cordial tonic mixture is to be 
employed, with the addition of wine, broths, 
and boiled meats. For the local erysipelas, 
when the swelling is considerable, the dry 
powders must be changed for warm fer- 
mentations of camomiles, hemlock, or poppy- 
heads, repeated every two hours ; while in 
severe cases, the alternation of the hot 
fomentations with a cold sugar of lead 
lotion, is not only necessary, but frequently 
most beneficial. Whwe tiie erysipelas at- 
tacks the head and face, the greatest reliel 
will be found from fomentations of camo- 
miles and poppy-heads, made strong and 
used hot; the feet throughout are to be 
kept warm, the stomach and bowels at- 
tended to, the coma and pains in the head 
relieved by a blister on the neck, or a couple 
of leeches on each temple, and the strength 
supported by a nutritious diet, and the aro- 
matic mixture with wine and other stimu- 
lants. 

ESPALIER.— A system in horticulture 
in connection with the training of fruit 
trees. The espaliers are generally formed 
of upright and cross-bars of wood, but 
sometimes made of cast-iron. Tlie best are 
of wood, and from four to five feet in height. 
To these the trees are trained as on a wall, 
with this difference, that instead of being 
nailed, the branches are usually tied; the 
fastenings are soft hemp cord or strips of 
bast; but twigs of willow answer much 
better. The situation of espaliers is gene- 
rally along the side walks ; and if the trees 
be carefiiliy trained, they have a neat efiect. 
Care must oe taken that they do not prevent 
the sun and air from reaching the surround- 
ing vegetation. The following is the plan ot 
cultivation : Have the ground well trenched 
and manured, and plant the trees three or 
four feet from the walk^ and twice as near 
to one another as they should afterwards 
be when full-grown. The reasons for this 
close planting are, that the value of a few 
crops IS more than the expense of the trees ; 
the rails are sooner covered, and when the 
trees begin to meet and incommode one 
another, you can then, having ascertained 
their various qualities, give scope to the 
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best, by diminishing or rooting out the less 
worthy. To incur no more expense than is 
necessary, the stakes may be placed two 
j'eet apart, in which case the annual shoots 
will require to be conducted from one resting- 


place to another, by pieces of bast or wild 
briar, or willow of two years’ growth. 
These conductors require a ilrm and sepa- 
rate tying, distinct from that which fastens 
more loosely the living wood; they thus 
give strength to the rails, and provide for 
straighter training than is commonly done 



by having the stakes twice as thickly set, 
and consequently at double the expense of 
timber. Espaliers may be trained in a great 
variety of forms, those represented in the 
engravings being the best adapted for general 
purposes.— See AppiiE, Teap, &c. 

ESSENCE.— The active and characteristic 
portion of a substance, or that on wlUch its 
most remarkable properties depend.— See 
A.NCIIOVY, Celeky, Cinnamox, Clove, 
Coffee. Ginger, Lemon-Teel, Orange- 
Teel, Peppermint, Roses, &c, 

ESSENCE OF FLOWERS, TO Extract. 
—Procure a quantity of the petals of any 
flowers which have an agreeable fragrance, 
card thin layers of cotton, which dip into the 
iinest Florence or Lucca oil : sprinkle a small 
quantity of fine salt on the flowers, and lay 
them alternately, a layer of cotton and a layer 
of flowers, untu an earthen vessel or wide- 
mouthed glass bottle Is full. Tie the mouth 
close with a bladder, then place the bottle in 
a southern aspect to the heat of the sun, 
and in fifteen days, when uncovered, a fra- 
grant oil may be expressed I’rom the mass, 
equal to the essences ordinarily purchased 
at perfumers’ shops. 

ESSENTIAL OIL.— The oil which floats 
tn the water in the aqueous distillation of 
plants, fruits, &c. There is a more simple 
mode of obtaining the essential oil of lemons 
and oranges than by distillation ; rasp the 
rinds, and as soon as there is enough to fill 
a tablespoonfril, put it into a bottle, and 
carefully cork it up ; continue the process in 
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the same way until the quantity required is 
obtained, thus preventing the admission of 
air and the consequent loss of aroma. When 
the pulp is ready, put it between two thick 
pieces of glass, and press out the oil, which 
must be kept in a closely stopped bottle. 
By dissolving these essential oils m spirit of 
wine, they form an eluant perfume for the 
toilet table. 

ETHER.— A transparent, colourless, and 
perfectly liquid fluid, highly volatile, and 
extremely inflammable, possessed of a shari> 
penetrating odour, and a hot pungent taste. 
Ether is one of the most subtle and dii^- 
sible stimulants we have in the pharmaco- 
poeia, it is employed in medicine as a 
stimulant, a narcotic, and antispac^modic ; 
and is particularly beneficial in all cases of 
prostration or oppressed action of the heart 
and lungs, in typhus or fevers of a low 
typhoid character. Ether is prepared from 
a mixture of spirits of wine, or alcohol, and 
sulphuric acid, or vitriol, and immediately 
submitting the product to a rapid distilla- 
tion, the ether passing over in the form of 
vapour, to be condensed into liquid in. 
the refrigerated receiver. Sulphuric ether 
boils in the air at the temperature of ninety- 
six degrees, and in a vacuum at twelve 
d<¥rreeB below the freezing point. From its 
rapid evaporation it is capable of producing 
an intense degree of cold when poured or 
applied to any part of the body; at the 
same time it is excessively inflammable, and 
on that account should never be employed 
near the fire or a candle, as the most serious 
disasters might result from the sudden igni- 
tion of the vapour. Ether, being a powerful 
spirit, dissolves balsams, wax, volatile 
oils, bitumen, gum - resins, and resins. 
The dose of ether is from twenty drops to 
one drachm, when taken alone; but from 
its great inadmissibility in water, should be 
shaken up with that liquid before taking. 
Ether also dissolves gun-cotton, and tbrms 
that syrup-like liquid called collodium, used 
so extensively in photography. Besides the 
ordinary mode of employment, ether is oc- 
casionally inhaled in cases of asthma or 
difficult breathing, and before the introduc- 
tion of chloroform, was extensively em- 
ployed as an aesthetic agent, to render the 
system insensible to pain, during surgical 
operations. 

ETIQUETTE.— Tlie art of politeness and 
correct behaviour, not only in accordance 
with kind feeling and natural instincts, but 
also in obedience to certain laws laid down 
by society. It is the observance or the dis- 
regard of these rules which tend chiefly to 
distinguish the gentleman from the boor; 
and in order to enter good society, and to be 
received with a welcome, it is as necessary 
to practise etiquette as it is to be well 
dressed. The best method of attaining a 
knowledge of this important art is to observe 
the behaviour and gestures of persons moving 
in the best circles, and in similar exigenclba 
to imitate, but not ape, the exampte tliat 
has thus been set. Much information may 
also be obtained from treatises that have been 
written from time to time upon this subject. 
Books: Manml of Eiiquetti and 
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1 5.6(2.; Guide to English Etiquette^ 25,; Etiquette 
■for Gmtletnen and Ladies^ I 5 . ; Ladies' Book of 
Etiquette^ l5.; Douglas's EtiquetUt of t'ashmiahle 
Life^ l5. ; Parisian Etiquette^ I 5 . ; Hints on Eti- 
'queue, 2s. fkl; Illustrated Etiquette^ l5. 

ETNA.— A utenail by which water may 
be heated or boiled 
ill a few minutes. It 
consists of a tin ves- 
sel in form of an in- 
verted cone, to hold 
the water, and this is 
placed in a cup of tin, 
into which a little 
spirit of wine or iiaph- 
tlia is poured, and | 
set (ire to. The flame 
striking against the 
sides of the cone 
very soon causes 
the water to boil. 
The handle is con- 
structed to go in- 
side when packed for 
travelling. 

EVERGREEN HEDGE. -To produce a 
hedge that is almost impregnable, plant 
strong white thorn three to four feet in 
height, and eight inches apart, and place 
them thus— XXX ; plant a row of tree- box 
on the outside, and a row of evergreen privet 
on the other, and the hedge will soon rise. 

EVERGREEN PLANTS. -These plants 
have the fhculty of preserving their verdure 
through the winter, when other plants are 
perishing, and do not cast their leaves till a 
now spring has commenced, when other 
trees are leafing, or even later. With these 
plants the functions of the leaves arc going 
on daring all the winter, although languidly ; 
they are constantly extracting sap from the 
eartli through the snringlets, and are, there- 
fore, in a state of slow but continual winter 
growth. See Holly, Laurel, Myrtle, &c. 

EXCHANGE.— In commerce this terra is 
generally used to designate that species of 
mercantile transactions by winch the debts 
of individuals residing at a distance from 
their creditors are cancelled witliout the 
transmission of money. Among cities or 
countries having any considerable inter- 
course together, the debts mutually due by 
each other approach, for the most part, near 
to an equality. There are at all times, for 
example, a considerable number of persons 
in Loudon indebted to Hamburg; but, 
speaking generally, there are about au equal 
number of persons in London to whom 
Hamburg is indebted; and hence, when 
A. of London has a payment to make to B. 
of Hamburg, the former does not remit an 
equivalent sum of money to the latter, but 

f oes into the market and buys a hill upon 
[amburg, that is, lie buys an order from 
O. of London addressed to his debtor D. of 
Hamburg, requesting him to pay the 
aniount to A or his order. A., baviiig in- 
dorsed this bill or order, sends it to B., who 
receives payment from his neighbour D. 
The convenience of all parties is consulted 
In a transaction of this sort ; the debts due by 
A to B., and by D. to C., being extinguished 
without the intervention of any money. Ihc 


Par of exchange means the equivalency of a 
certain amount of the currency of one 
country to the other ; thus, £l sterling 
English is equal to 36 francs 20 centimes 
French, which is said to be the par between 
London and Paris. And the exchange be- 
tween the two countries is said to be on par 
when bills are negotiated on this footing. 
When jgi in London buys a bill on Paris 
for more than 25 francs 20 centimes, the ex- 
change is said to be in favour of London, 
and against Paris ; and when, on the other 
hand, in London will not buy a bill on 
Paris for 25 francs 20 centimes, the exchange 
is against London, and in favour of Paris. 
The exchange is made to diverge from par 
by two classes of circumstances ; first, by 
any discrepancy between the actual weight 
or fineness of the coins, or of the bullion for 
which the substitutes used in their place 
will exchange, and their weight or finenes.** 
as fixed by mint regulations ; and, secondly, 
by any sudden increase or diminution of the 
bills drawn in one country upon another. 

EXCHEQUER.— A court of law consist- 
ing of two divisions, one of which possesses 
jurisdiction in matters of public revenue, 
while the other is subdivided into a court ot 
common law and a court of equity. The 
judges are the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being, the Chief Baron, and 
four other barons. The Chancellor being 
one of the leading members of the cabinet, 
rarely, if ever, exercises his privilege. 

EXCHEQUER BILLS are promissory 
notes issued by the Treasury under the 
authority of Parliament, and are the form 
•in which the floating or unfunded part of 
the National Debt chiefly exists. These bills 
are circulated for sums varying from £100 
to £ 1000 , and arc printed with ink of dif- 
ferent colours; namely, £100 bills with red; 
£200, yellow; .£500, blue; and £1000, black. 
The bills bear interest from their date, at 
the rate of from i^d. to 2Ad. per diem, per 
hundred. A date is fixed for their payment, 
which is annouuced by advertisement, and 
is generally about a year after their being 
issued, when they are either discharged or 
renewed for other bills, at the option ol their 
holders. I*arties neglecting to present their 
bills on the day appointed, are deprived of 
interest till the next opportunity of obtaining 
new bills, or else must submit to the loss of 
whatever premium they may chance to bear 
at the time. During the currency of these 
bills th^ may, after a limited time, be paid 
to the Government at par in discharge ol 
duties and taxes. They are’ transferable 
without the necessity of a formal assign- 
ment, and form an eligible investment for 
capital that may require to be suddenly 
made available. Excheemer Bills are issued 
at the Exchequer Bill Office, Palace Yard, 
Westminster. 

EXCISE.— The name given to the duties 
or taxes laid upon certain articles produced 
and consumed at home , but, exclusive ot 
these, the duties 011 licences and post-horses 
are also placed under the management ot 
the excise, and are consequently included in 
tiie excise duties. 
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EXCISE LICENCES.— These, within the 
limits of the chief office of excise in London, 
ate jyranted by the oommissionefs or persons 
appointed by them for theinirpose; within 
the limits of the cities of Edinburgh and Dab- 
lin,by theoommlssioner or assistant commis- 
sioners there, or persons employed by them ; 
-elsewhere, by the collectors and supervisors 
of the respective excise collections. Every 
licence contains the name and abode of the 
person taking out the same, the date and 
purpose for wliich granted, and the place 
where the trade or business shall be carried 
on. No excise licence is necessary for the 
sale of an exciseable commodity while it is 
in the import warehouse, provided such sale 
be of not less than one entire package or 
cask, made to one person or partnership. 
—See Licences. 

EXCORIATION.— This term implies any 
abrasion, peeling off, or separation of the 
cuticle, by which the sensitive and true skin 
is left unprotected. Many persons are sub- 
ject to excoriation or chafing from the 
slightest muscular exertion, more particu- 
larly in such parts as are exposed to fric- 
tion. In general, excoriation is the result of 
inattention to the surface of the body, 
and is frequently excited by perspiration 
and dust or fine particles of sand adhering 
to the cuticle, and being rubbed by the 
play of the muscles into the lines and creases 
of the body. The perspiration secreted by 
fatiguing exertion will, from its acridity, if 
lelt on the body, very frequently act as an 
irritant on the cuticle and destroy its tex- 
ture. Cleanliness, therefore, whether with 
adult or infant, is the best preventive 
against this painful afi'ectiou. The treat- 
ment of excoriation, when occurring in those 
parts of the body usually covered, should 
consist in first washing the place with warm 
water, and when well dried by a soft towel, 
to be freely dusted with violet powder, 
repeating the application every two hours ; 
fur all that is necessary is to remove the 
exciting cause, and keep the part cool 
and covered. When the abrasion is deep 
seated, a piece of lint wetted with the 
liquor plumbi (extract of lead), is to be laid 
on for an hour, and on its removal the 
abrasion dusted with violet powder or com- 
mon flour ; no other lotion will be needed, 
and ointments or grease should never be 
employed. 

EXECUTION.— A legal process by which 
the sentence of the law is put in force. 
Execution is of divers kinds. If the plain- 
tiff obtain a verdict whereby the possession of 
land is awarded to him, a writ is directed to 
the sheriff, commanding him to give actual 
possession to the plaintiff; and the sheriff 
may justify breaking open doors if posses- 
sion is not peaceably yielded. But if quietly 
given up, the delivery of a twig or turf, or 
the ring of the door, in the form of putting 
in possession, is sufficient. Execution in 
civil actions where mmey is awarded^ may be 
entered against the body of the defendant, 
or against his goods or chattels, or against 
all three. Every writ of execution must be 
sued out within a year and a day after the 
judgment is entered. In a verdict obtained 
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out of term, execution may issue in fourteen 
days, unless the Judge order au earlier or 
later day. — See Arrest, Deiitor and 
OhEDvroR, Writ, &c. 

EXECU'l'OR.— A person to whom a man 
commits the execution of his last will and 
testament. If the testator make an incoin- 

{ )lete will, without naming executors, or if 
le name incapable persons, or if the execu- 
tors named refuse to act -, the Ordinary must 
grant administration to some other person 
to perform the duties of executor. An exe- 
cutor may be appointed by express words, 
or bywords that amount to a direct appoint- 
ment; but, though a person is appointed 
executor, he is not obliged to act, unless he 
has performed the offices w hich are proper 
for an executor, as by paying or receiving 
debts, &c. If there are many executors to a 
will, and one of them only prove the Will, 
and take upon him the executorship, it is 
sufficient for them all ; but il‘ the executors 
are appointed by will, and one of them prove 
the will, in the name of both, without the 
consent of the other, this will not bind him 
who refuses the executorship, unless he ad- 
minister. If executors waste the goods of 
the testator, the Court of Chancery will, on 
application of the creditors, appoint a re- 
ceiver of the testator’s effects in order to 
protect them. Or, if they retain money in 
their liands, they are chargeable with inter- 
est and costs, if any have been Incurred ; 
but they are not liable for the projicrty of 
the deceased, unless it has been lost through 
willhl negligence, or without taking reason 
able care to prevent such defalcation. Nei- 
ther is one executor answerable for money 
received, or detriment occasioned by his co- 
executor, unless it has been by means of 
some joint act done by' them. If a creditor 
make his debtor executor, it Is an extin- 
guishment of the debt ; for an executor can- 
not sue himself; but still, in equity, the 
executor’s debt is assets with respect to the 
creditors, if the residue of the testator’s 
estate is not sufficient ; because it is extin- 
giushed, not by way of release^ but in the way 
of legacy. 

The dudes of executors are, first, to bury the 
deceased in a manner suitable to Iiis rank 
in life, and the estate he has left behind him. 
In strictness, no funeral exxienses are allowed 
against acreditor exceptfor the coffin, tolling 
of the bell, parson, clerk, and bearers’ fees, 
out not for the pall or ornaments. But if 
there are assets suflicient, the allow^ance is 
r^fulated by the rank and property of tlie 
deceased. The next duty of the executor is 
to prove the wi/?, which is done upon oath 
before the ordinary or his surrogate. This 
must be done within six months after the 
death of the testator, under a penalty of' 
^ 60 . After proving the will, the original 
must be deposited in the registi-y of the 
Ordinary, and a copy is made and delivered 
to the executor, called the probate. After 
obtaining probate, an inventory most be 
made of all the goods and chattels of tha 
testator, which, if required, must be deli- 
vered to the ordinary on oath. 

Disposition of assets. — All the assets that 
come infr' iJbe executor’^ ^\ands must be dis- 
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posed of in the following order r—i. The | 
executor must pay all funeral charges, the 
expenses of proving the will,and other neces- 
sary outgoings incurred in the execution of 
the trust. 2. He must pay all debts due to 
the Queen, 3. Such debts as are due by par- 
ticular statutes; as money due for poor- 
rates, post-office letters, or to a friendly 
society. 4. Debts of record on judgment of 
courts of law, and debts due on mortgage, 
fi. Debts due on special contract, as for rent 
in arrear, and debts due on bond or covenant 
under seal. 6. Debts on simple contract, as 
promissory notes, bills of exchange, or ver- 
bal promises; and, lastly, legacies must be 
paia. If an executor pay debts of a lower 
d^ee first, and should there be a deficiency 
of assets, he is bound to answer those of a 
higher nature out of his own estate.— -See 
Administration, Probate, Will, &c. 

EXERCISE is essential to the healthy 
performance of the functions of both body 
and mind. Without it, the frame becomes 
contracted and enfeebled ; the internal func- 
tions of the body deranged, and the brain 
lethargic and incapable of any great mental 
effort. With it, the machinery of life goes 
on with vigour and regularity, and the mind 
Is stimulated to healthy action. With per- 
sons whose occupation is sedentary, the 
taking of regular exercise at stated periods 
is absolutely necessary to prevent them 
from suffering from dyspepsia and a number 
of painful disorders that follow in its train. 
The precise amount of exercise required de- 
pends In a great measure upon a person's 
strength and his general habit of body, but 
under ordinary circumstances every person 
should pass at least two hours daily m entire 
open air exercise ; nor is it wise for persons 
In generally robust health to refrain from 
taking out of door exercise because the wea- 
ther is inclement; with proper precaution 
4 he frame may be protected against the ex- 
ternal infiuences of the elements, and under 
this condition the exercise imparts almost 
as much benefit as though the weather were 
fine. On such occasions the delicate may 
take exercise within doors, selecting a large 
room for the purpose with the windows open, 
and walking backwards and forwards for an 
hour or more. Females, from education and 
inclination, are apt to neglect this important 
duty. But were they to attend to it, not 
only would they derive considerable bodily 
and mental benefit, but they would be- 
stow additional grace and elegance on their 
movements, and promote a more perfect de- 
velopment of their figures. Neither age nor 
sex are exempt from this salutary law of 
nature ; we are all formed with certain limbs 
and muscles which obviously demand exer- 
cise by which thw may derive an amount of 
nourishment sufficient to enable them to 
perform their functions effectively; and it' 
this necessity is disregarded, it will entail 
sooner or later a long train of ills, which are 
the more to be deplored because they may 
be so easily prevented. Some persons err 
on the other side, and take exercise in ex- 
cess, and by one imprudent act, “knock 
themselves up” (as it is familiarly ex- 
pressed), for several days or even weeks 


subsequently. Nothing can be more short- 
sighted and unpardonable than this, for 
when sufficient exercise has been taken, the 
symptoms of fatigue are so uumistakeable. 
tliat it is impossible not to know when to 
desist. The time for taking exercise must 
in many cases be regulated by a person's 
avocations ; generally speaking, however, 
especially in large towns, the earlier part of 
the day is the most suitable, as the air is 
then purer, and the frame more active and 
vigorous. It should also be borne in mind 
that violent exercise either immediately be- 
fore or after a hearty meal, is liable to 
produce injurious effects.-— See Children, 
Gymnastics, Horse-riding, Walking, 
&o. 

EXHAUSTION may proceed from many 
causes, as the state of physical collapse that 
follows resuscitation from drowning, any 

g reat bodily fatigue, or long endurance of 
unger, or there may be a boaily exhaustion 
consequent on long- sustained mental labour. 
Besides these causes, the system is often re- 
duced to a state of exhaustion from the 
length or severity of disease, but in every 
form of physical prostration measures must 
be immediately taken to correct so serious a 
state of the function, which, if not relieved, 
may result in syncope and coma. The 
treatment in all cases should embrace two 
ol:^ectB, to rouse the sinkhig powers, and give- 
the stomach occupation. Consequently, 
Wherever possible, the stimulant demanded 
by the case should combine with it aliment, 
or some sort of sustenance, as brandy and 
gruel, broth and crumbs of bread, or wine 
sop. In whatever form the restorative is 
administered, the conditions of blending 
some amount of substance with the liquid 
should be always complied with. The case.« 
where diffusible stimulants are absolutely 
I necessary are very rare and exceptionable. 
In all cases of exhaustion, the body should 
be kept warm, and heat applied to the I'eet 
EXPORTS. — Goods sent outwards or be- 
yond the seas. 7'he laws pertaining to ex- 
ports enact that no goods can be shipped, or 
water-borne to be shipped, in any place in the 
United Kingdom, or the Isle of Man, to be 
carried to parts beyond the seas, before due 
entry outwards of ship, and entry of goods 
have been made, and cocket granted; nor 
before the goods liave been duly cleared for 
shipment. The person entering outwards, 

, goods to be exported, must deliver to the 
1 collector or comptroller of customs a bill of 
entry fairly written, in words at length, 
expressing the name of the ship, and of the 
master, and of the place to winch the goods 
are to be exported, and of the person in. 
whose name they are to be entered, and the 
quantities and proper denominations or de- 
scriptions of the several sorts, and must pay 
any duties due upon the exportation ; and 
deliver at the same time one or more dupli- 
cates of the bill, in which sums and numbers 
may be expressed in figures. The particu- 
lars in the bill must be so written and 
arranged, and the number of duplicates 
must be such as the collector and comptroller 
may require. The collector and comptroller 
then cause to be prepared and sign a cooket 
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for tbe tot be d^vmd to the |>«reou 
who .makea entry, And who isreapoMible 
fbir t]ie.pr(^>erHoeeof«it /Inis prooese . seed 
iKdt ^Moeaearhy be perfomid by the exporter 
hisiael£ bstutnay be done thrauKh the me- 
dlemoi s oustom-house Agent on the pay* 
stent of , a emaU liae. 

vJBXPOSUaE TO WEATHER. -Under 
ttiia head are understood all those casualties 
and<acoideats to which the body is subject 
front vicissitudes of elimate. The narootio i 
nroduoed on. the senses by long exinosore 
to.oola or snow is well Jcnown to most per- 
sons, but the prostrating inilueuce is so 
pow^hl, and comes on; so insldiouslyi that 
the victim forgets the iatal consecpiences of 
yielding to the drowsy fit in the benumbing 
apathy that creeps over him t for, if gratified, 
the sleep in a few minutes becomes a coma, 
which deepens into an apoplexy that defies all 
the remedies of art, and |u a briei’ time 
extinguishes every vestige of life. Sleeping 
all night in the open air, or in the cold and 
wet, vei-y often produces effects entirely 
analogous to those Induced by snow and 
polar frost.s, and requires most judicious 
care in the treatment ; or what in these cases 
was only coma, by a rash rousing of the 
i'unctious, may be converted into a conges- 
tire apoplexy that renders nugatory every 
exertion. The patient should, therefore, be 
very carefully tr^ted, the functions being 
gradually and slowly restored to their opera- 
tion, and ou no account rudely forced back 
into action, as such a course can only lead 
to a reaction as fatal as it is brief. The best 
mode of procedure is to undress the patient 
quickly, and if the body be w’et, it is to be 
dried and placed between blankets in bed; 
aU but the ihoe being closely covered up, 
two bottles of hot w^ater are then to be ap- 
plied to the feet, and after a time, another 
placed under each arm, a hot fiaunel laid 
over the stomach, and, if necessary, other 
bottles between the thighs. As soon os the 
patient is placed in b^, and heat applied 
to the feet, the use of internal restoratives 
must commence. These should consist of 
gruel with a small amount of spirit, of which 
a tablesiioouftil should be given every few 
minutes till the patient recovers the power 
of swallowing, when Iqnger intervals must 
elapse; and after a time broth thickened 
with crumbs of bread administered, but no 
solid substance or animal i'ood should be 
given for the first twenty hours. Should 
the pulse beoome hard, or the head exhibit 
any sign of excessive action, a blister must 
be put on the neck, and when required, 
mustard poultices to the feet, to subdue 
any congestive symptoms that may arise. 
—See ExuauBtion, Fbost-bite, Sun- 
stroke, &c. 

EXTRAQT.— The production of a solution 
ot the soluble portion of the substance ope- 
rated on ; and the reduction of this solution 
by my poration to a certain consistence. 

EYE.— Most of the affections of this organ 
will be found under their several heads 
of Cataract, Oplitbalmia, &c. In this 
place the only disease noticed will be tliat 
amditlQn of the organ known as general in- 
fiai|]|QiatiC!n, and those affections that belong 


to the ap^dage of the eye. Inflamm* 
tion ot the eye commences with <heat 
and pricking, and' a aense of tightness ih 
the,part4 the upnerlid first and tlienlilK 
lowen beoome, red, swollen, and oxt^me- 
ly palntoh attended with -great temtornesa 
when pressed, the eyeball itself is blqod- 
Shot, intolerant light, and feels as if ar- 
ticles were between the ball and the 

lids, thcj surrounding parts sympathlxe in 
the swelling, andi there isan abundant .fiow 
of j^a. 'ilieeonstitution at the same time 
suffers, there is, more or less fever, , a quick 
pulse, and oonsiderable pain in the head. 

— The patient, should either 
be bled from the arm or cupped on the 
tei^ple, four or six leeches applied round the 
orbit, the bowels at thCdaame time acted 
ou quickly by one of the following powders 
every three hours, and a dose of the 
accompanying mixture every four lionrs, till 
tltey are thoroughly relieved, the pa.t(eiit all 
the time being kept quiet, and in a dsxkehra 
room. 

JPowderfi . — 

Calomel .... 12 grains. 

Antimonialis . . .12 shrains. 

Jalap, powdered . , 2 scruples. 

Mix, and divide into four powders* 

Mrmra— Take of 

Infhsiou of senna . . 5 ounces. 

Kpsomsalts . . . l ounce. 

Dissolve, and add 

Syrup of btiCkthom . I ounce. 

Mix, Take two tablespoonfuls fbr a dose. 
After the leeches the eye should be fomented 
witii warm water, or a decoction of, poppy- 
heads, and should the skin remain dry and 
hot., a sweating draught must be giyeu at 
bed-time, preoiaed by a mustard and water 
Ibot bath. 

Jh'aught,---Take of 

Aoetated sohitipn of ammonia 1 ounca 

Tincture of squills * . 30 drops. 

Tincture of opium . . 3o drops. 

Autimonial wine . . i drachm. 

Spirits of nitre . . • 2 draciuna 



FACE, Affections of the. .’—Under 
this bead must be comprehended face- 
ache, consequent ou cold, tic<dolorcux and 
other heiTous affections, erysipelas, pimples, 
blotches, and other eruptive aiseases ot . tbe 
cuticle. As many of tne most serious and 
paintol affections of the are the result 
of some disorganization oiMSie system, or 
disease more remotely situated, such as ery- 
sipelas, tio-doloreux, and toothache, t^se 
affections must be looked for under thiKr 
respective heads ; the present section bSto^ 
confined merely to those blotches and 
pics that so often disfigure tbe oountmiif<t* 
Ihese are sometimes ora scorbutic charaeisr ; 
when they are distinguished by, irraeflilar 
red, or reodish brown patches on the^heclto 
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and nose, attended with heat and itching, 
ocoaslonally disappearing and again return- 
ing, atter the least excitenient. 

— Take of corrosive sublimate 
two grains, spirits of wine, one ounce. Dis- 
solve and mix, and take five droM in a 
wineglass of decoction of dandelion, or 
wormwood tea. three times a day, for a 
week ; when it is to be intermitted for a few 
days, and again resumed in the same order 
and dose, in bad cases, a lotion made by 
mixing milk of sulphur in elder-flower 
water, till the whole is of the consistency of 
cream, may be applied every night, in addi- 
tion to the medicine, and washed oil in the 
morning with warm water. 

Black spots and freckles are to be treated 
by making an emulsion of bitter almonds, 
and dissolving in every half pint two grains 
of corrosive sublimate; and after softening 
the cuticle by bathing the fafle lor a few 
minutes with warm water, applying the 
emulsion so prepared before going to bed, 
letting the lotion dry into the skin and 
■washing well oil* in the morning. At the 
same time, a wineglassful of wormwood tea 
should be taken every day, either two or 
three times. lu all afl'ections of the skin, 
proceeding from flinctional disorder in the 
.stomach, liver, or other organs, jiroducing 
blemishes on the face, there is no remedy 
that exercises so permanently beneficial an 
utfect as a course of wormwood ; and the 
infusion should, therefore, in all cases where 
the complexiou is injured, especially in 
ibmales, be made the primary and principal 
remedial agent. 

In long standing discoloration of the 
face, proceeding from impaired action of 
the liver, a steady course ot alterative medi- 
cine must be persisted in I'or some time, if 
any permanent benefit is to be expect^; 
and for this purpose, a compound Plum- 
mer’s pill must be taken every night for 
t)ue or two weeks, with a wineglass of the 
compound decoction of sarsaparilla twice a 
day ; alternating this treatment every week 
or fortnight, by one of the following pills, 
and a decoction of dulcamara and danddion, 
ui the proportion of an ounce of each to a 
pint of water. PilU 

Take of blue pill . . l scruple. 

Extract of colocyntli . i scruple. 

Compound rhubarb pill . 1 scruple. 
Mix, and divide into twelve pills. 

At the. same time, under either treatment, 
a warm bath should be taken once a week, 
and a constant friction kept up over the 
body; and especially above the region of 
ho liver, while in the water, by the flesh- 
orush, or a rough irritating towel. 

FACTOR.— This term implies the agent 
of a merchant or trader, constituted by let- 
ter of attorney, and whose power and respon- 
sibility are generally limited by the com- 
n^eioii of ms principal. If a factor buy 
goods on account of his principal, where he 
IS used eo to do, the contract will bind the 
prinofoat to a fulfilment of the b^gain. 
But where tbegoods are bought or exchanged 
^vithout order, it Is at the merchant’s option 
whotiiciT he will accept them or turn them 
on ibc! fnoior'e bands. If a factor, by the 


adventure of his principal’s property, not 
authorized by the usage of trade or the 
terms of his employment, and without the 
express consent of his principal, occasion 
loss to the principal, he is answerable to the 
amountof the damage sustained : but mere 
negligence is not sufficient to make a factor 
liable; it must bo gross carelessness, fraud, 
or a breach of positive orders. If a factor 
deals or speculates with the effects of the 
principal, whatever advantage or profit 
accrues from the transaction is for the 
benefit of the principal. A factor employed 
to sell, cannot be a purchaser; nor if em- 
ployed to purchase, can he be a seller, unless 
by the express consent of his employer. A 
factor has a Men on the property of ms prin- 
cipal or on his securities, as well for inci- 
dental charges, as for the balance due to him. 
—See Agent, Broker. Commission, &c. 

FAINTING, OR SYNCOPE, as it is pro- 
fessionally called, very often attacks the 
individual without warning, though at other 
times, and in those subject to these dis- 
tressing symptoms, fainting is preceded by 
well-defined sensation .s, such as a feeling of 
distress, languor, and sickness; the sight 
becomes dim, and tho eyes appear coveretl 
by a film ; an areola or dark circle appears 
round the orbits ; a buzzing, or low singing 
noise, is heard in the ears ; the face and lip.^ 
are pale, a cold perspiration breaks out over 
the skin ; the pulse sinks to a mere flutter, 
and finally ceases; the body totters, and 
unless upheld, falls to the ground. The loss 
of consciousness is sometimes complete ; at 
others, the patient retains a partial amount 
of recollection ; the pallor, too, is occasion- 
ally more intense, and corpse-like, the eyes 
shut, mouth open, the limbs flaccid, and the 
extremities deadly cold. 'I'his state lasts 
from five minutes to half an hour ; a spasm 
of the chest and a few gasping sobs, eacli 
more prolonged than the last. Is the first 
indication of returning consciousness. When 
the fit is jirolonged, it may terminate in 
epilepsy or convulsions. Ine causes that 
predispose to fain tings, are an intensely 
nervous state of the system, a delicate con- 
stitution, and extreme debility from what- 
ever cause produced, or a disea,«ted state of 
the heart. Youth is more subject than age, 
to fainting; and females more frequently 
affected by It than males. 

Treatment.— ViYi&a. fainting is the result of 
excessive nervous sensibility, or when it 
occurs in hysterical women, there is seldom 
any danger ; all that is generally necessary, 
is to lay the patient on his back in the hori- 
zontal position ; loosen any string that may 
compress the chest or neck, open the win- 
dow, dash water in the face, and apply vola- 
tile salts to the nostrils, and give a draught 
with half a teaspoonful of spirits of laven- 
der, or thirty drops of sal volatile, and 
twenty of ether, added to the lavender and 
water, where the fainting threatens to 
merge in hysteria. Should tlie case be ob- 
stinate, heated bricks or mustard plistbrs 
must be applied to the feet or thighs. Where 
the fainting proceeds from orgalmc disease, 
the treatment must be guided by the nature 
of the primary affection.— See Hysteria. 
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FAIR.— A greater sort of market insti- 
tilted for the convenience of trafRc, so that 
ti-aders may be fhrnished with the commo- 
ditiea they want, at a particular spot, with- 
out the trouble and loss of time wfiich must 
necessarily attend travelling from plaee to 
place: and as this is a matter of universal 
vonoern to the commonwealth, no- person 
oan claim a fair or market, unless it be by 
grant from the crown, or by prescription 
^hich presumes such a grant. Fairs held 
without charter or prescription may be sup- 
pressed ; but the owner or occupier of the 
ground may enter into recogni2ance8 to try 
tiie legality of the fair, and in ttiat case no 
measures can be adopted for its suppression 
until the Court of Queen’s Bench has nega- 
tived or affirmed its legal existenje. All 
business and amusements at fairs in the 
neighbourhood of London must cease at 
eleven in the evening, and not re-commetice 
earlier than the hour of six in the inornhig. 
Any house, shop, room, booth, standing, 
tent, caravan, or other place in tlie lair being 
open within the proliibited hours, subjects 
the owner to a penalty of £ 5 ; and any per- 
,son present in such house, room, booth, &c., 
not removing therelrom, at the request of a 
constable, is liable to a penalty of forty shil- 
lings. 

FALLOW.— Such land as has been re- 
pi atedly ploughed over, for the purpose of 
clearing it of weeds, and exposing it to the 
influence of the atmosphere. During a fallow, 
u quantity of ammonia is collected from the 
atmosphere, potassa disengaged from its 
combinations, and other chemical eflects 
produced, which liave a beneficial influence 
on the f uture crops. 

FARE, BILLvS OF. — See BREAKF.Ai»T, 
Dinner, Supper, &c. 

FAKES, LOCOlVIO riVE.— See Cab, O-M- 
NiBUS, Railway, Steamboat, &c. 

FARM.— A portion of ground cultivated 
for the purpose of prod t. 'I'here are diflcrent 
kinds of farms. Whore the principal part 
^)f the land is under the plough, they are 
termed arable farms ; but where the fatten- 
ing of cattle or other live stock is more 
immediately the object, they are distin- 
guished by the title ol grazing farms ; where 
the chief intention is tiie obtaining different 
animal products, sucii as milk, butter, and 
cheese, they are denominated dairy farms; 
and when the two systems ot' arable and 
grass management can be combined, tiiey 
are called convertible farms. As manure 
must be liad in order to render a farm of 
any kind productive, the last may probably 
be considered as the most advantageous. 
In addition to these, in districts where 
the hay is the principal produce, there are 
lay or grass farms, and there are also what 
are denominated breeding or cattle farms. 
Besides the healthfulness of tlie situation, 
then, other things should be particularly 
attended to in the choioe of a farm; these 
ate, the air, the water, and tiie soil. The air 
should be pure and temperate, the water 
wholesome and easily obtainable, and the 
«pil fartUa In addition to these quallflca- 
tions, tite fhrm should be within a reason- 
able distance of good markets, both for the 
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sale of the produce, and the purchase of 
material. The nature of the soil of a farm 
may be ascertained, by observation of the 
weeds whiclf flourish upon it, and of the 
trees growing on the hedgerows. Tlie elm 
and the rxak are commonly tenants of good 
soils ; the birch, the holly, and the ash. uidi- 
cate those which are poor. And again, the 
productiveness of a soil may be estimated 
from the degrees of Its attraction for the in- 
sensible moisture of the atmosphere; by 
the substratum on Wliich it rests, and by Its 
inclination. A person about to take u farm 
should also closely examine the state of thr 
buildings, the mode in which the farm hat 
been cultivated, and file course of cropping 
which the outgoing tenant has followed. 
Books ; ./o/i/iso/f’* Farmer's Encydopcedia^ 60 a ; 
Stf^phem'i Hook of the Fann^ eoa ; Jkasley*s 
Account Book, liJa ; lihan'x Dictiouary, 6s , ; 
Grant's Journal , ICa; Fletcher's J^edyer^ 3a 0</. ; 
iVash's Progressive Fanner, 6s . ; Johnson's A/ma- 
nack, 'Is . ; Grieve's Amstunt, Bs , ; Wilson's Dic- 
tionary, 45a ; Basinhornt's Register, 6a ; WeWs 
Guide, 3a Uc/. ; Knight* s Library, l<a Cat. ; 
MaeD&nnonV s Ready Rcckonn', 6a ; Main's 
Manual, 65. ; Neil's Scrap-Book, 2s. 6d. ; 

Davis's Coininunications, 6s. •, Doyle's Cottage^ 
la ; Mayne's Dairy Cattle, 3s . ; BUrger's Eco- 
nomy, 3.a CcI , ; Murray's Farming for Ladies, 
8a; Doyle's Small Farms, la; Passy's Small 
and Large, 2s . ; O'Connor's Management, 2s. 6d, 

FAKftl BAILIFF.— A person occupying 
this position should have a tolerable educa- 
tion, be acquainted with accounts, measuring 
of work, land, and timber, and capable oi 
drawing up agreements for hiring servants. 
He should liave practised every part of 
larmiug himself, from tending poultry, 
swine, and sheep, to stacking and sowing. 
When employed by a gentleman, or one 
who has no skill in farming, he should not 
be under twenty-live years of age ; but a 
farmer's bailiff need not exceed twenty-one 
years, is to be considered as a sort ol' appren- 
tice, and will be directed in all leading mat- 
ters by his master. 

FASTING.— See Abstinence, 

FAT.— Fttt is formed in the animal body 
by the separation of oxygen from the ele- 
ments of the food, and whether it is the 
immediate result ot decomposition of fibrin 
and albumen, the chief constituents of the 
blood, or by that of starch, sugar, or gum, 
it must be accompanied by the separation 
of oxygen from tlie elements of these com- 
pounds. Fat forming in the human body to 
an undue extent is a species of disease, 
entailing many inconveniences, and inter- 
fering materially with the general health : 
wherever a tendency in this direction evinces 
itself, a caretiil regimen and regular exercise 
should be had recourse to. Generally speak- 
ing, persons utter they have reached the age 
of thlrty-flve, begin to ’’make fat,” a change 
in the system probably owing to, among 
other causes,^ decreased vigour of the diges- 
tive organs. 

FA'l , Dietetic rnoPERTiES or.— A cer- 
tain portion of fat is needed with animal 
food, to assimilate or a8.sist the digesting 
the leaner parts ; thus with meats that have 
UtUe or no fat, such as veal and KJwl, bacon 
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or ham Is almost universally considered a 
necessary adjunct. Bating: fat to excess, 
however, is extremely injurious, as the oily 
matter into which it is converted alter it 
has reached the stomach, interrupts the 
hiliary functions, and not only occasions 
internal disorders, but frequently manifests 
itself in unsightly eruptions breaking out 
upon the i’ace and various parts ol the 
body. 

FATIGtJE.-~See Exhaustion. 

FEATHER BED.-Bede stufled with fea- 
thers are in universal use in this country. 
The feathers are enclosed in a case of ticking. 
To prevent the feathers from coming through, 
which they are apt to do, the ticking is some- 
times rubbed with beeswax in the inside, 
or with a mixture of beeswax and yellow 
so^p. This is necessary when the ticking is 
thin } but it is better to have the ticking so 
3lose«.nd stout as not to require it; and to 
prevent the feathers from penetrating, the 
ticking is occasionally made double. Fea- 
ther beds, to be kept in good order, require 
to be well shaken every day, otherwise the 
feathers mat together in hard knots, that 
are difficult to undo and separate. When 
this has happened from long use or neglect, 
so that the oeds are uncomlortable to those 
who sleep upon them, it is necessary to 
take the featliers out to have them dressed, 
and the ticking well washed, dried, and 
aired, il‘ not renewed. The dressing of the 
feathers is usually performed by regular 
manuiacturers, in which case it is necessary 
to take care that they do not keep back part 
of the feathers, which, in some cases, they 
are apt to do. 'i'lie process may be per- 
formed by any one in a liouse where there is 
a spare empty room. The feathers should be 
emptied in a sheet, and carefully loosened by 
hand, picking out all the quill parts from 
the light feathers. The loosened or cleared 
feathers are then to be returned by handfuls 
into the new ticking, through a part of the 
seam left unclosed for the purpose. While 
this process is going on, the doors and win- 
dows of the room should be kept carel’ully 
closed, to prevent the feathers from flying 
about. As there will be some deficiency of 
bulk by . this process, it would be as well 
to have a reserve stock in readiness to make 
good the abstracted portion. For this pur- 
pose, the feathers of poultry should be col- 
lected from time to time, put into strong 
brown paper bags, and well dried by keeping 
them several days in an oven after the usum 
baking processes have been performed. They 
should then be taken out, the quill parts cut 
careihlly, and the feathers cleaned; then 
restored to the paper bags, and kept in 
a dry place for use. In purchasing feather* 
beds, the purchasers may choose their fea- 
thers, which are of various prices, at so 
much per pound; and they may sec the 
ticking ftlled with them, having the quantity 
put in which they wish. If too niucli is put 
into the bed it will feel hard. As leathers 
are very expensive when bought new, it is 
more econonmcal to await some favourable 
opportunity of purchasing them second- 
iittucl at a genuine sale of household fur- 


niture; by this means they will not only be 
rocured much cheaper, out if they have 
ecu moderately used, and carefhlly pre- 
served, will be more advantageous to have 
than an entirely new bed. 

FEATHER FLOWERS.— Procure the 
beat white geese or swans* feathers, have 
them plucked off the bird carefully so as not 
to break the web, and free them from down, 
except a small quantity on the shaft of the 
feather. Having procured two good sjpeci- 
mens of the flowers you wish to imitate, 
carefully pull oft' the petals of one, and with 
a piece of tissue paper, cut out the shape ot 
each size, taking care to leave the shaft of the 
feather at least naif an inch longer tlian the 
petal of the flower. Carefully bend tho 
feather with the thumb and finger to the 
proper shape, being cautious not to fracture 
the web. if 'o make the stem and heart o/afUncer, 
take a piece of wire six inches long ; acrosa 
the top, lay a small piece of cotton wool, turn 
the wire over it, and wind it round; until it 
is the size of the centre ofthe flower which is 
being made. If a single flower, cover it Avith 
paste or velvet of the proper colour, and 
arrange the stamens round it; these are 
made of tine Indian silk, or feathers may be 
used for this purpose. After the petals have 
been attached, dip the silk or feather into 
gum, and then into the farina. Place the 
petals around, one at a time, and wind 
them on with Moravian cotton. No. 4 ; ar- 
range them as nearly like the flower you 
have for a copy as possible. Out the stems 
of the feathers evenly, and then make the 
calyx of feathers, cut like the pattern or 
natural flower. For small flowers, the calyx 
is made with paste, Cover the stems witli 
paper or silk the same colour as the flowers ; 
the paper must be cut in narrow strips about 
a quarter of an incli wide. To make the paste 
of the calyx, heart, and buds of flowers, mix 
common white starch with gum- water until 
it is the consistence of treacle ; colour it 
with the dyes used tor the feathers, and 
keep it from the air. To make the farina, 
use common groinul rice, mixed into a stiff 
paste with any dye ; dry it before the lire, 
and when quite hard, pound it to a line pow- 
der. The buds, leaves, and hearts of sonio 
double flowers are made with cotton wool, 
wound around wire, moulded iuto shape 
with the thumb and finger. Smooth it 
over with gum- water, and when dry, cover 
the buds, leaves, or calyx with appro- 
priately coloured pastes ; they will require 
one or two coats, and may be shaded witli a 
little paint, and then gummed and left t^^ 
dry. Flowers of two or more shades or 
colours are variegated with Avater colours, 
mixed Avith lemon-juice; ultramarine and 
chrome, for blue and gold, may also be used 
in powder, mixed Avith lemon-juice and gujn 
water. Feather-flowers tlius made prove an 
<»8y and inexpensive accomplishment, and 
yield pretty ornaments for the chimney- 
piece, cheffonier, &c. 

FEATHERS, TO Clean.— F eathers may 
be cleansed of their emimed oil as follows Take 
tbr every gallon of clean AA'ater one jpound of 
quicklimr mix them well together, an«- 
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"When the undissolved lime la precipitated 
in fine powder^ pour oif the clear lime water 
for use. Tut the feathers to be cleaned into 
another tub, and add to them a portion of 
tl^e clear lime water, sufficient to cover them 
about three inches when well immersed and 
atirred about therein. The feathers when 
thorougiily moistened will sink down, and 
should remain in the lime water three or four 
days, alter which the foul liquor should be 
separated from them by laying them in a 
sieve. The feathers should be afterwards 
well washed in clean water, and dried upon 
nets, the meshes of which may be about the 
fineness of cabbage nets. Tlie feathers 
'must be from time to time shaken on the 
nets, and as they become dry they will fall 
through the meshes, and may then be col- 
lected for use. The admission of air will be 
serviceable in drying. The process will be 
completed in three weeks, and after being 
thus prepared the feathers will only require 
to be beaten to rid them of the dust. To clean 
whiCe, brown, or faten -coloured feather*, dissolve 
some fine white soap in boiling soft water, 
and add a small piece of pearlasli. 'When 
the water is just cool enougli for the hand 
•to bear it, pass the feathers several times 
through it, squeezing them gently with the 
Imnd. ICepeat the same process with 
a weaker solution of soap, and tiicn 
rinse the feathers in dold water, beating 
them across the hand to expel the water; 
when they are nearly dry, draw each fibre or 
flue over the edge of a small blunt knife, 
turning it round in the direction you wish 
the curl to take ; then if the feather is to be 
'^fiat, place it between the leaves of a book, to 
press it. Itlaci: feathers may be cleaned 
with water and some gall, proceeding as 
above. 

FEATHERS, TO Dye.— F eathers may be 
dyed of various colours, as follows '.—Blue, 
one ounce of oil of vitriol by measure, one 
drachm of the best indigo in powder, mix 
Them well together, and let the mixture 
■stand for a day or two; when wanted, 
shake it well, and put a tablespoon ful of it 
into a quart of boiling water. Stir It well, 
put the feathers in, and let them simmer for 
a few mindles ; then take them out and lay i 
them by to dry. (?rc<!!fl,~-Mix the indigo 
liquid with turmeric, and pour boiling water 
over it ; let the feathers simmer in the dye 
until they have attained the shade desired. 
Xtloc.— FuttwoteaBpO('.nful6 of cudbear into 
a quart of boiling T«'ater ; let it simmer a 
few minutes before the feathers are put in. 

-Three deep pink saucers in a quart of 
boiling water, with a small quantity of cream 
of tartar. If a deep colour be required, use 
four saucers. Let the feathers remain in the 
dye for several hours. 5car/«t— Into a 
quart of boiling water dissolve a teaspoon- 
tul of cream of tartar, put in a teaspoonful of 
prepared cochineal, and then a few drops of 
murWto of tan. Yellow.— a tablespoonful 
of the best turmeric into a quart of oolllng 
water ; when well mixed, put in the feathers. 
More or less of the turmeric will give them 
ditTerent shades, lighter or deeper, and a 
^’ery small quantity of soda will give them 
-an otunge hue. 
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FEBRIFUGE. — A term applied to medi- 
cinal agents which mitigate and allay fbver 
They take the form of powders, pllls.oils. salts 
spirits, &c. The following is considered an 
excellent febrifuge powder: —One drachm of 
refined sugar and four grains of tartar eme- 
tic, Intimately rubbed together in a mortar ; 
to this is to be put two drachms of prepared 
chalk gradually added and rnbbed in until 
the whole is tlioroughly mixed. This pow- 
der is given in doses of from four to six or 
eight grains every three or four hours.— See 
Fever. 

FEBRUARY, Gardening von.— KitrJten 
Garden t—ArUchokc*, defend in frosty weather. 
Asparagus, sow, plant, plant in hot-bed, at- 
tend to that in forcing. Balm, plant. Beans, 
plant, draw earth to advancing plants ; 
transplant those raised under fl'ames. Beets, 
sow, plant for seed, dig up and store any 
left in the hefl. Borecole, sow. Brocoli, sow. 
L'abbages, plant and sow, plant lor seed, 
Cauliflowers, attend to in frames, plant into 
border, sow, prick out. Carrots, sow; sow 
to draw young in a Imt-bed, plant for .«(eed. 
Celery, dress and earth up winter standing, 
sow in a liot-bed or warm border. 
sow. Clary, sow. Composts, prepare and 
turn over. Coriander, sow. Corn salad, sow. 
Cucumbers, sow in liot-beds, prick and plant 
out, attend to those in forcing. BiU, sow. 
Earthing up, perlorm wliere necessary. En- 
dive, blanch, transplant into IVames. Fennel, 
sow or plant, Garlic, plant. Ilot'seradish, 
plant. Kidney beans, sow in hot-bed. Leeh, 
sow, transplant for seeti. Lettuces in frames, 
attend to and transplant; sow in a warm 
border or hot-bed, and in any open situa- 
tion. Liquorice, p\mt, dig up three-year-old 
roots. Melons, attend to those in hot-beds, 
BOW, prick out. Mint, I'orce in hot-beds, 
make ])lantations. Mushroom beds, make, 
attend to those in production. Mustard and 
cress, sow. Onions, sow main crop, clear off 
weeds. Parsley, sow. Parsnips, sow main 
crop; dig up and store winter standing 
plants for seed. Peas, sow, hoe advancing, 
stock, wlieu three inches high, attend to 
those in hot-beds. Pennyroyal, plant. Pota- 
toes (early), plant in hot- beds and in borders. 
Radishes, sow in a hot-bed, attend to those 
in hot- beds, sow in open ground. Rape, sow. 
Rhubarb, sow. tSpinach, sow, clear from 
weeds advancing crops. Shedots, plant. Sor- 
rels, sow and plant. EkirreUt, sow. Semoys, 
sow. Sage, plant. Turnips, sow. Tansy, 
plant. Tarragon, plant. Thyme, t)lant. 

Flomr Garden. — February is the first 
spring month, and the flowers will begin to 
give indications of life and gaiety. Xho 
anemones, hepaticas, See., will now bud and 
flower., if the weather is genial ; and the 
crocus and snowdrop will begin to put forth 
their bloom. About the end of this month 
liardy annuals may be sown, including 
hawkweed, lavatera, Venus’s looking-glass, 
candytuft, larkspurs, lupins, convolvnlas, 
floB Adonis, dwarf lychnis, nigella, annual 
sunflowers, &c. During this month all 
hardy fibrous-rooted flowering pereimlalB 
and biennials may be planted and trahs-r 
planted ; such as saxifrage, gentinella, hte- 
ticas, violets, primroses of all sorts, 
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aiithuses. double daisies^ thrift, &c, ; rose 
campiona, rocicets, campanulas, sweet- 
williams, hollyhocks, scarlet lychnis, car- 
nations, pinks, monkshood, perennial asters, 
aunflowers and plant cuttings of roses, 
Itoneysuokles, and jasmines. It the weather 
be mild, many kinds of evergreen shrubs 
may be transplanted, such as phillyreas, 
laurels, laurustinus, pyracaiithus, cistuses, 
&o. In transplanting, let a bed of earth be 
retained round their roots ; if box edging 
be required, it should be planted now. Dig 
the borders carefully and lightly with the 
garden fork ; make the garden neat and 
n ee from weeds ; clear away dead leaves ; 
sweep the lawn and walks, and otherwise 
prepare for the advance of spring. 

FEBKUAllT, Things in Season. — 
Carp, cod, eels, gurnet, oysters, perch, 
plaice, skate, smelt, soles, tench, turbot, 
whiting. 

Apples, grapes, pears, 

Afeae—lieet', house lamb, mutton, pork, 
veal. 

Poultry and (7ame— -Fowls, hares, par- 
tridges, pheasants, rabbits, snipes, turkeys, 
widgeons, woodcocks. 

-Brocoli, carrots, celery, endive, 
onions, parsley, potatoes, savoys, sprouts, 
turnips. 

FEEDING BOTTLE.-A substitute for 
the breast, by which sustenance is adhiinis- 
tcred to infauts. These bottles are made of 
u convenient form, havin;^ in the centre 
un aperture tiirough which the food is 
pour<Al, while at the mouth of the bottle 
tlie teat is fastened on for the infant to 
suck Irom. The best kind of teat is that 
made of oalfs teat, and usually sold at 
surgeons; others are made of caoutchouc, 
but these are not to be recommended, as 
their linrd surface frequently irritates the 
gums of the infant and prevents him from 
sucking ; the; calf’s teat is decidedly the best, 
being soft and pleasant, and more nearly re- 
sembling the human breast than any other. 
Great care, however, is necessary in using 
them, as they soon turn sour ; immediately, 
theretore, the child is fed, the teat should 
be thrown into a tumbler about half full of 
cold water, with a wineglu-ssful of gin in it, 
this will counteract any tendency to acidity, 
and tlie teat should remain in the glass 
until it is again required ; after a time it 
becomes very hard and tough, and should 
then be exchanged folP a new one. The 
bottle itself should be attended to with the 
most scrupulous attention ; it should be 
rinsed out every time it has been fed Irom, 
and the food should not be suil'ered to re- 
main in it and again ofl'ered to the child. 
If these matters are neglected, the infant’s 
stomach, by being subjected to the stale 
food, becomes deranged, and Ids whole 
system disordered from a mere act of in- 
attention and carelessness. In holding the 
bottle, it should be slightly elevated iu the 
direction of the infant’s mouth, and the hole 
in the centre of the bottle should be partially 
oorered with a cork, In such a manner that 
the infant may not suck in tiie wdnd, and 
yet not to render it air-tiglit, and so prevent- 
ing him obtaining any food. The teat also 


should be iVom time to time examined, os* 
the orifice through which the food is sucked 
is apt to get larger, and admit too great 
a quantity of food passing at a time, or 
sometimes it becomes clogged up and resists 
all efforts made to obtain food from it. 
'J’bese bottles, by their shape, are very well 
adapted for being placed under the pillow at 
night. For this purpose warm food should 
be poured into them just previously to re-^ 
tiring to rest, both openings corked up, and 
the bottle rolled up in fianuel and placed 
under the pillow or in the bed ; the teat 
should also be placed by the bedside in its 
accustomed tumbler, so that when the in- 
fant awakes and requires ibod, the cork has 
only to be taken out, the teat fastened on. 
and the child is at once supplied with warm 
food. 

FEEDING CAITLE. -Food ought to be 
given to cattle at stated times, in such 
quantities as to satisfy but not to glut the 
animals, and varied in quality, so as to keep 
the appetite alive. Water should be regu- 
larly supplied according to the kind of food, 
the state of the animal, and the season ot 
the year. Cattle that are fed In part on 
green food or roots, will require less drink 
than tliose fed on hay, straw, or corn; and 
cattle that have been at work and perspire, 
will require more water than such as have 
been idle or at pasture. In summer, cattle 
fed on dry food obviously require more 
water than in winter, owing to the increased 
perspiration. 

FEES, MEDICAL.— There is in this coun- 
try no legal scale of remuneration for medi- 
cal men of any grade. 'J'he physician, by 
tlie spirit of his degree, is prohibited firom 
making any charge whatever for time or ser- 
vices, and consequently could not recover by 
law any sum for professional advice that he 
miglit consider due to him. The understood 
fee in this country, for one visit of a phy- 
sician, ranges from one to five guineas, ac- 
cording to the rank of the patient and the 
professional eminence of the doctor ; thought 
the average may be struck, as two guineas 
for the first, and one for all subsequent visits- 
for the one illness. Many physicians, whose 
ratio is kuowm to be never less than two 
guineas, give home consultations, at certain 
hours in the morning, where all convaiesoent* 
patients obtain advice for half a guinea; but 
whatever a physician may report to be the 
amount of nis fee, no one would refhse a 
guinea if offered, unless he did' so from 
motives of charity. As respects curative 
surgeons, the scale of remuneration for 
minor or capital operations, is equally vague 
and indefinite. General practitioners have 
a very doubtful legal rlglit to diar^, and’ 
though modern usage has establishea a pre- 
cedent to make their power so far safe, the 
amount they may charge for medicine and 
attendance is entirely a matter of choice. 
A six- ounce mixture is generally allowed 
from 28. 6d. to 38. ; a dose of two-piUs 6d., a 
larger number is; draughts IVom is. to 
is. 3d. each ; and lotions from 28. to 3s. edj 
a pint. When at this ratio medidne to the 
amount of 6s. or 7 b. a day has been sent to 
the patient, unless his- ciroumstanees should 
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be affluent, no jury will allow a separate 
item for professional attendance— a very 
common practice Is to cbarprc at the rate of 
•Js. 6d. or 3s. 6d. a visit ; If, however, the 
invalid lives beyond a mile from his doctor’s 
i muse, he is allowed to charge the visit as a journey^ 
at 18. For beinjf called up in the night the 
customary fee is ss., and this also, with the 
mileage, a jury would allow. The only ex- 
ception is in the case where the state of 
the patient demanded frequent visits in the 
day, when, if without medicine, the atten- 
dant might charge every such professional 
interview at 28. 6d. The fee usually charged 
by a general practitioner for reducing a dis- 
locatmn, or setting a simple fracture, is the 
same, and varies from half a guinea U> two 
guineas; and this, unless a fracture ol‘ the 
thigh, whicli requires frequent watching, 
and readjustment of splints, should include 
every demand, till the patient i.s cured. For 
compound fractures, the fee would depend 
upon the amount of mischief done, and of 
course the means of the sufferer. For minor 
operations, of bleeding, tooth-drawing, and 
<!upplng, the two first arc charged from Is. 
to 2s. 6d., unless the medical man is sent for 
TO perform either, when the amount would 
be doubled; while for cupping the fee always 
ranges from U. Od. to owe guinea. 

FEKT.— -To preserve the feet in a proper 
condition, they should be frequently soaked 
und Tvell washed in warm or tepid water, 
:'rauy persons are subject to tender feet, 
fliis frequently arise.s from the use of thin 
cotton or silk socks or stockings, and boots 
and shoe.s that are either too tight or stifll’, 
or not sufficiently porous to allow of the 
escape of perspiration. Waterproof boots 
and shoes are on this account frequently the 
cause of tender feet. The beat remedy for 
tender feet is the immediate adoption of 
worsted stockings or socks, and light easy 
shoes of buckskin, goatskin, or some other 
equally soft kind of leather. For the pre- 
servation of health, it is highly necessary to 
preserve the feet dry ; persons who are 
therefore exposed to the wet, or who have 
much walking in wet weather, should be 
particular in wearing sound boots and 
slioes ; through neglecting this precaution, 
many persona liave brought on pulmonary 
complaints, which liave frequently had a 
I'ataf terminaticn. Coldness and numbness 
of the feet is a complaint tc which some per- 
sons are subject, especially aged and delicate 
persons, and those whose employment is 
sedentary. The best and most natural re- 
medy for thi.s, is action, exercise, or tViction 
— tlie former being always adopted when 
possible. Retiring to rest with cold feet is 
especially to be avoided, and persons so sub- 
ject, should pace up and down the room 
just previously to going to bed, until their 
feet nave attained a warm glow^. Where I 
this is impracticable, owing to w^eakness, old 
age, &c., warm woollen stockings may be 
put on with great advantage, or the hot 
water bottle had recourse to. The peculiarly i 
ouii^reeabie odour emitted by offensive feet, 
may be readied cliiedy by scrupulous at- 
t^non to cleanliness, and by occasionally 
•oaMng the feet In warm water to which a 
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small quantity oi chloride of lime or sal 
ammoniac has been added.— See Boots, 
Bunions, Chilblains, Cobns, Shoes, 
Socks. Stockings, &o. 

FELLING TREES,— The art of cutting 
down trees for the purpose of timber. 
The season for conducting this operation 
depends upon the quantity and the value ol’ 
tlie soft or outer wood of the trunk of the 
tree to be felled, known by foresters and 
carpenters as the sap-wood. As this sap or 
outer wood is the only portion of the trunk 
in which the sap or juices of the tree flow', 
it is evident that if no value be set upon it, 
the tree may be cut down at any season ; 
because the truly valuable? part of the trunk, 
the mature timber, is impermeable to the 
sap in its ascent througli the soft wood, and 
is therefore in the same state at every season 
of the year. On theotlier hand, when much 
value is attached to the soft or outer wood, 
where the wood is to be made as valuable as 
possible, or where, as in tlie case of compa- 
ratively young trees, the greater part of the 
trunk consists of sap-w'ood, felling ought to 
take place when there is least sap in the 
course of ascending. This season is, with- 
out doubt, midwinter; the next best is 
midsummer, wlien the san is chiefly con- 
finexl to the young slioots, the circumference 
of the soft wood, and the bark. The worst 
time for felling timber is the spring, just, 
before the development of the buds, when 
the tree is fullest of sap, and receiving con- 
stantly fresh supplies trom the root ; and in 
autumn, immediately before the fall of the 
leaf, when tliere is a superabundance of sap, 
from its being, as it w'ere, thrown out of 
employment by the falling of the leaf^ In 
general, all the soft woods, such as the elm, 
lime, xwplar, willow, ficc., should be felled 
during winter; hard w'oods, like the oak, 
beech, ash, &c., when the trunks are of large 
size, and valued chiefly for their heart 
w'ood, may be felled at any time. When 
tlie bark, however, is takcTi into considera- 
tion, as in the oak, tlie tree should be felled 
in spring, as then the bark contains four 
times the quantity of astringent matter to 
that felled in winter. 

FEL f. — A material formed of fur or wool 
alone, or of a mixture of these substances 
with camera hair, which are blended into a 
compact texture, used principally in Lb.e 
raanuflictui’c of hats. Hare and rabbit 
wool and beaver, are the chief materials 
used ; they are mixed in proper propor- 
tions, and tossed about by the strokes of a 
vibrating string or bow\ till they become 
duly matted together. Felt strongly com- 
pressed is now used as cloth. It has one 
advantage over woven cloth, it does not 
become threadbare by use. 

FENCE.— In rural economy any kind ol 
erection made tbr the purpose of enclosing 
ground, or a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, paling, 
or any coptinuous line of obstacle interposed 
between'one portion of the surface ol land 
and another, for the purjiose of separation 
and exclusion. Of these constructionjp thertt 
are various kinds,' according to the uses to 
which they arc put. The willow vr wattied/imee 
{Jig, 1) is made by driving a nu&iber of poles 
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of any of the kinds of willow or poplar, 
about half the thickness of a man’s wrist, 
into the earth in the dlreotion of the fence, 
iind at the distance of abont eighteen inches 
from each other. They are then twisted or 
Fig. 1. 



bound together along: the top with small 
twigs of willow or poplar. This kind of 
fence has some advantages peculiar to Itself; 
it not only forms a cheap and neat paling, 
but if it be done either about the end of 
autumn or early in the spring, with willows 
or poplars recently cut down, the upright 
parts or stakes will take root, grow, and 
send out a number of lateral branches ; 
and if pains are taken in the following 
autumn to twist and interweave these 
branches properly, a permanent and almost 
impenetrable f ence may be formed in two or 
three years. For the enclosing of marshy 
lands or completing any enclosure, where a 
part of the line in which the lence ought to 
run is so wet as to be unfit for the growth of 
thorns or the building of a wall, the willow 
paling will be tbund an excellent contrivance, 
arid the use of It will render many enclo- 
sures' complete that could not otherwise 
have been formed. Sometimes stakes are 
used of a kind which do not take root and 
grow> in which case this form still makes a 
Fig. 2. 



neat and very efficient temporary fence. 
{fig, 2.) The light opm fence^ with thorns or 
the brandies of trees wove in, is made by 


Fig, 3. 



stakes being warped, as seen in fig. 3. When 
properly executed, it forms at once a very 
complete fence; but, like all fenoes made 
with dead wood, it will be found very pene- 
trable, and will require many repairs. It 
has, however, one advantage, namely, that 
when properly executed, it is proof a^nst 
the entrance of animals of any kind. Primi- 
tive fencen are formed without nails or fasten- 
ings of any. sort, by inserting the pales or 
stakes in the ground in different directions, 
( fig. 4. ) and by using forked or hooked stakes. 
They are chiefly desirable in Ibrest or park 
scenery for maintaining a particular charac- 


ter, and for separating horses, deer, &c. 
Parkfenm of iron are the most efficient and 
elegant. Light cast-iron posts with rails 
or round iron rods, five- eighths of an inch In 
diameter to the hdght of four feet, and a 
foot higher, on the bent extremity of the 
posts, a chain instead of a rod, are found 
to form an effectual barrier against any 
description of cattle. Similarly charac- 
terized fences may be composed of connected 
Fig. 4. 



hurdles, which are valuable, and probably 
the cheapest of all fences in dividing rich 
and extensive pastures. J'or poultry, or for 
excluding hares, rabbits, &c., the lower 
part of such f ences is covered with a wire 
netting (^g. 4). Wall/erices are constructed 
of different sorts of materials and are ot 
various kinds. They are for the most part 
good fences, though some of them, as those 
of the earthy kinds, are not by any means 
durable, and therefore should not be formed 
where better sorts can be used. — See 
Hurdle, Paling, &c. 

FENCING.*— In the practice of this art 
one of the most essential considerations is 
the command of the body, which is to be 
exercised in the three following positions 
'The first is the well-known position of a 
soldier standing on parade, erect, with his 
heels close, upon a small base. This is, ot 
itself, a weak attitude, and unfit for defence ; 
the fencer, therefore, is to spring from this 
into the second position, which is well 
adapted to defence and attack C/ig. 1). In 



this position the .knees are bent, the more 
the better, as the force of the elastic spring 
will be in proportion to the oontraetion of 
the muscles; the body is balanced on the 
legs so that it may rest oh both or upon one, 
and more particularly upon the Idnaer leg- 
Thus, instead of standing square to the llront, 
as in the first position, and presenting the 
greater diameter of the person, the side only 
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presented, vrhich will be covered by the 
weapon, and the arm directed in a line bei'ore 
jM;. The sword is to be grasped by all the 
fingers, and the thumb extended along the 
gripe. As the knees are bent, so must the 
arm be contracted at the elbow. In the 
second position you sink your knees and 
have all your powers restrained and ready 
for action; the exertion of these powers 
will place you in the third position, with 
your feet about three feet asunder, at right 
angles. This attitude is termed the allorujn. 
The allonge is to be made with all pos.sible 
rapidity: this, will be better accomplished 
by impressing tlie ideas of it upon the mind 
one alter the other. Thus, first form your 
cxteusioii {Jig. y) ; elevate your right hand 



as high as the direction of your loft eye- 
brow; lower your point in a lim^ with the 
cavity under the arm of your adversary ; 
extend your left hand and left knee; then 
project the thrust, throw forward your right 
foot at the same in.staiit, fifteen or sixteen 
inches, so that your feet may he about 
thirty- six inches asunder {ftg. 4). The foot 



should resound in striking the ground, 
Bepeatthis practice until you can execute 
it in one rapid motion. Examine your atti- 
tude in this third position, and practise 
unremittingly in the air, until you acquire a 
graceful precision in the execution, in cut- 
ting, the hand is to be in the most natural 
portion, between supination and pronation ; 
but it is to be turned into complete supina- 
tion when you end your cut in a thrust. 
4:21 


The best mode of parrying this cut is by the 
pointe voUmte; that is, by contracting linr 
arm, and opposing the foot of the weapon, 
which must be raised perpendicularly to ex- 
tricate the foible {Jigs. 5 and e). The terms 



and foibh' are relative, and so used to 
mark the ditlerent forces of the dill'erent 
parts of the liand-weapon. That part ot 
the weapon held by the hand is the fort ; 
the powers of the other parts of the weapon 
vary in proportion to their nearness to, or 
distance from fort. Tlie guard, cut ami 
thrust of tierce, arc formed by turning the 
fore-arm, wrist and Imiid into pronation. 
The hand has also to describe an arc of about 
eight inches from the guard of quatre I 0 
that of tierce, i'rom the left to the right. 
I’hc delivery of the thrust and cut in tierce, 
Ls similar in principle to that of quatre, in 
justly applying your I'ort. The formation of 
the extension and the allonge are the same 
in all thrusts ; but the opposition in tierce 
and in quatre over the arm, is to your riglit. 
Keel your adversary’s blade con.stautly, but 
do not press it, as you will be exposed 
to liis tierce-thrust by relinquishing the 
point of contact. Boll your hand into 
pronation as you projt^ct the thrust along 
liis blade. Oppose your hand high, aiul 
over his blade, to your right. Oiri'ct 
your point into the cavity under his 
arm. The glissade is a sliding movement 
along the adversary’s blade, intended to 
draw him from the line, and to expose him 
to a thrust or cut. The glissade is dan- 
gerous, as your adversary may hit you on 
the first movement by nis simple thrust, 
having two to one in his fiivour. 'I'he jUm^ 
connade is a thrust directed to the lateral 
part of the stomach ; make use of it ns a 
return from your round parade of quatrt*. by 
pressing down your adversary’s point with 
your fort; the resistance of hi.s point will 
assist the direction of your flanconnade. 

Disarming . — The dexterous combination of 
the round parades will enable you frequently 
to disarm your adversary. The weakness ot 
the hand in pronation is evident. This 
weakness is still more manifest in the 
guards, termed the hanging guard, the 

E rotects, and the inside and outside half- 
angers. No aid from the sword-knot can 
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prevent the fingers from opening and yield- 
ing to any impulse in the vertical direction, 
when the sword is held in these positions. 
But even a tolerable swordsman may be 
disarmed under the ioliowing circuinatances : 
— 1. If he change Irorn tierce to push quatre, 
cross his foible from your left towards your 
right, in the direction of the opening ol his 
fingers, direct your point in the line towards 
his right eye, allonge, and you will both hit 
and disarm him. 2. If he cuts over your 
point, or pushes quatre-over, use your round 
parade of quatre, instantly rolling your 
hand into pronation ; direct your point in the 
line as before. 3. Parry any assault made 
over your arm with the pointe volante in 
tierce, hurl down the vertical cut, end it in 
a thrust, opposing your hand well in quatre, 
and he will he cut, "hit, and disarmed. 4. If 
he push prime, seconde, or quinte, &c., his 
hand is ready prepared to be disarmed by 
the slightest impulse of your weapon in 
quatre, touching liis loible. Bo careful to 
disarm in tlie line, that you may not bo 
e.\:posed,iu the event of your not succeeding 
in your plan. 6. If lie push or cut under 
your arm, rotate your hand, describing the 
half-circle three or four times in continua- 
tion ; adhere closely to Ins blade, and lie 
may be thus disarmed. C, The following 
mode of disarming is safe and certain 
Parry your adversary’s qiiuire-over with 
your round parade of quatre, and before his 
fort strikes the ground, depress his foible, 
and adhere to it with your fort ; seize the 
fort of ills sword with your left hand, and 
lie will be instantly disarmed : but none of 
these modes of disarming should be at- 
tempted before you feel yourself completely 
dexterous in the preceding operations. 
Books: Rolando' a Introductory Course; Grib- 
hlt's Treatise \ Walker's Defensive Exercises. 

FENDEK. — All article of luniiture be- 
longing to the fire-place. In construction 
the fender should be low and narrow, for 
the lower and narrower it is, the more heat 
will be radiated from it into the room. I'hc 
front of the fender, unless very low indeed, 
ought always to be of open work, in order to 
admit through it tlie radiation from tlie 
fire. Tlie-forms and lines, and general style 
of the fender, ought to be the same as those 
of the grate, and both should harmonize 
with the chimney- piece. The best and most 
elegant fenders are made of polished steel, 
enriched with brass or bronze, to correspond 
with the style of the grate, and many are 
made of cast iron, very higlily ornamented 
and decorated. Tlie cheapest lenders are 
made of tin plate and wire painted, and 
brass or iron tops and bottoms ; and these 
are best adapted for bedrooms. A more 
durable kind are cut out of slieet iron and 
painted in Imitation of iron wire. Fenders 
may be rendered the receptacles and econo- 
mizers of fuel, by having a w ell-hole inside 
for containing fuel ; thus serving instead of a 
coal-scuttle, and at the same time drying 
the Ihel so as to diminish the quantity of 
smoke nroduced. In this case the fender 
and its well may be fitted into a sunk place 
in the hearth ; the coals will thus be always 
at hand, and burn readily when put on the 
fire. 


FENNEL.— A perennial plant naturalized 
in England, and found in chalky soils. 
There are several varieties, all of which are 
raised from seed, half an ounce of which is 
sufficient for a seed- bed four feet by six feet; 
sometimes, also, they are raised from offsets 
from tlie old plants, where only a few are 
wanted. It should be sown in the spring 
in light earth, either in drills Irom six to 
twelve inches apart, or broadcast* and raked 
in. Wlieu the plants are three or four 
inches in height, they sliould be thinned or 
transplanted fiitecn inches asunder. As the 
roots of old plants divide into side offsets, 
these may be slipped off in spring, summer 
or autumn, ana planted one loot apart. 
Tiiey will produce immediate leaves for 
present supply, and in continuance; or for 
an immediate larger supply of leaves, 
established full roots sliould be procured, 
planted as above, and well watered. The 
same jdauts remain several years by the root, 
but as fennel sends up showy stems for 
seed in summer, tliese, or a part of them, 
sliould be cut down to encourage the pro- 
duction of young leaves below, in succession. 

FENNEL PICK LED -Put into boiling 
spring w’ater, bunches of fennel tied ; add 
salt, simmer it until it attains a bright 
green colour, when take it out and dry it on 
a cloth ; wlien it is cold, put it into jars witli 
nutmeg and mace, fill it with cold vinegar, 
and put a sprig of green fennel on the top ; 
cover the jars with bladder, and set by in 
a dry place. 

FENNEL, Propertiks ani> Uses or.~ 
The leaves and seeds of tliis plant are used 
in the form of infusion as a remedy foi* 
flatulence, and to assist digestion. For 
culinary purposes it is employed in sauces 
to be eaten with fish, particularly mackerel 
and salmon, and is sometimes used as a 
.salad and a pickle. Its peculiar flavour, 
liow^ever, renders it distasteful to many 
palates. 

FENNEL SAUCE.— Take as many sprigs 
of green teimcl as may be required ; pick 
and wasii it clean, chop it very small, scald, 
and then lay it In a sieve to cool; put two 
tablespoon till 8 of stock, and two ounces of 
butter into a saucepan, make them quite 
liot ; take care to stir it well, that they may 
be properly mixed ; rub the fennel in alittle 
butter, and then throw it into tlie sauce; 
mix it thoroughly, and season it with pepper 
and salt. 

FEKMENTATION. — The spontaneous 
decomposition of the proximate principle.*: 
of organic substances, under the joint 
influence of warmth, air and moisture, and 
the reunion of their element.^, forming 
new compounds.— See Bread, Brew'ing, 
Yeast, &c. 

FEKNS.— A species of plant partaking of 
the cliaracter of heaths. Hardy ferns, if 
producing side-shoots, may be increased by 
division. If they are planted out in a bed 
or on rock- work, they should be taken up 
and divided into pieces, with a portion ol* 
earth to each. They may be replanted ; but 
a better method is to pot them, and place 
them in a cold frame kept close and shaded 
till they make fresh roots and I’ronds. 
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'Scarce kinds may be increased by seed. If 
some small sandstones be placed in a damp 
shady situation, andthefern seed be scattered 
upon thcmi, and then be covered with a hand 
glass, tlie seeds will germinate, and the 
stones will be covered with ferns. For the 
rarer kinds a little e.Ktra care will be ne- 
cessary, Sow them on rough pieces of dead 
turf, place them under a haud-glass, in a 
situation where they can have a close, warm, 
moist atmosphere ; a cold frame, kept close 
in summer, will answer admirably, atone 
/tfm«,or any kind of fern that sends out creep- 
ing stems underground, rapidly increase.^ by 
division. This requires considerable care. 
They should not be divided till the parts to be 
separated have a portion of roots to each. 
Turn the plants out of the pots, and witii a 
sharp knife, divide tlie plants into as many 
parts as have roots and a small ball ; pot 
them in pots only a Jittle larger than the 
little ball ; drain them well, give a gentle 
Avatering, and place them in a shady situa- 
tion till they begin to grow again, and send 
up fresh fronds. Ferns may also be propa- 
gated by seed. For this culture, they 
require a constantly humid, warm atmo- 
sphere, and little, if any sun.^liine. ITocure 
a wide eartlien pan, a hand or bell-glass 
that will tit within it and rest on the bottom, 
and a shallow Avide pot that will stand 
Avithin the glass and above the rim of the 
)an two or three inches. Fill this pot 
lalf full of potsherds and upon them a sulli- 
cient number of small pieces of turfy j)eat, 
mixed Avith small pieces of sandstone about 
1 lie size of peas, to come up to the pot, Tlieii 
take the frond of any fern that is l ull of seed, 
and with the hand, brush them off upon the 
prepared pot set in the pan ; place tlie glass 
over the pot, and fill the pan nearly Avith 
Avater. Place t he whole in the warmest part 
of the stove, shading it from the sun. The 
small pieces of turl and stone can he easily 
separated, and the seedlings on each put into 
small pots, without any danger of destroying 
them by the process of potting. Greenhouse 
terns mav be cultivated by the .same method, 
and with the same compost. The only 
difference is in tlie temperature. lu summer 
they may be set out of doors with tlic rest of 
the greenhouse plants, and brought into it 
as soon as there is any danger of irost. The 
great advantage of growing ferns in a green- 
house is that they fill up many corners 
where nothing else Avill grow. 

FERRET.— An animal of the weasel and 
polecat kind, distinguished by its red fiery 
eyes. It has a natural aversion to rats and 
^rabbits, and when either are presented, the 



ferret seizes and bites them with uncon- 
trollable savageness. When employed to 
•expel the rabbit from its burrows it must be 
^nuzzled, as otherwise it will suck the blood of 
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its victim, and instantly fall into a profound 
sleep, from which it Avill aw'akcu again to the 
work of destruction, committing in the war- 
ren, where it Avas introduced only fbr its 
services, the most dreadful havoc. The 
ferret hutch should be large and roomy ; 
the bottom made sloping, so as to drain off 
the wet. and a large square of Avire Avork in 
I'ront. 'fhe inside should be fitted Avith a 
raised platform for sleeping purposes. A 
bed of hay in Avinter, Avheat straw in sum- 
mer. is the best. This bed, iu ordinary times, 
should be changed thrice a week ; Avlien the 
young ones have tlie distemper, as often as 
tAvice a day. Their ordinary food should be 
new milk andwheaten bread, with occasional 
birds, lle.sli, &c. ; when in the distemper, 
.milk and bread alone. Should this plan be 
followed out, no outward application what- 
ever is necessary. 

FEVER is the result of a diseased or im- 
*paired action of the system, and though 
sometimes attending or following certain 
discuses as a symptom or consequence, most 
frequently falls on the constitution as « 
substantive disease, either developing its 
characteristic syutploms, as tlie disease 
advances, or following the slow maturity 
of a chain of morbid actions. Fevers may, 
iu the first instance, be divided into those 
which proceed from some indirect or secon- 
dary cause, and those tliat arise from con- 
tagion, or causes the direct precursors ol 
fever, having a definite rise, an understood 
progress, and a well ascertained termina- 
tion. Ill the first named class of fevers, are 
comprised those febrile symptoms that ap- 
pear during or after some organic disease, 
accidents, surgical operations, or other 
causes of physical suffering. 

The second, or spontaneous class, is divided 
into two chief heads- nervous and inflam- 
matory levers: under nervous fevers are 
classed typhus, intermittent, continued, and 
remittent fevers ; and under tliat of inflam- 
matory levers, first, all eruptive fevers, as 
.scarlet lever, small pox ; and, secondly, the 
fevers attending all inflammatory actions of 
organs or viscera, such as inflammation of 
the liver and bowels. 

The general characteristics of fever are 
cold chills, lassitude, headache, loss of ap- 
petite, thirst and nausea, with a moist 
furred tongue, or else a tongue dry and 
coated, pain in'the back and loins, succeeded 
by cold shiverings, Avhich gradually give 
place to heat, diffusing itself over the body 
and becoming permanent ; ringing in the 
ears, intolerance of light and cold extremi- 
ties ; the pulse is either small and quick, or 
lull and hard. Special fevers, and con- 
stitutional temperament, very much mag- 
nify, or even mitigate these symptoms ; 
still those given are the ordinary characte- 
ristics and sufficient to indicate the presence 
of fever to the least accustomed eye. 

The treatment, on the same broad principle, 
resolves itself into relieving the congested 
organs, breaking the chain of morbid ac- 
tions on Avhich fever depends, equalizing 
the circulation, and lastly, by the adoption 
of a course of medicinal agents, correcting 
‘ tlie vitiated state of the secretions, and re- 
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storing the functions to a healthy perform- 
ance of their several duties. To effect the 
first it is often found necessary to bleed, or 
else by leeches, cupping, or blisters, relieve 
the overloaded organs ; the second object 
is generally effected by an emetic, which in 
some instances it becomes necessary to re- 
peat. The warm, the hot, or the shower 
bath, or aspersions of cold vinegar and 
water, are the means employed to effect an 

& 'ization of the circulation and restore 
and warmth to tlie surface. The 
therapeutic means to be employed during 
the career of a fever, must depend entirely 
upon the character of the disease to be 
treated, and will be entered upon more par- 
ticularly under their several heads. 

A remarkable peculiarity belonging to all 
fevers, is a periodicity of the disease, or u 
property that all fevers have of arranging 
their effects into periods of regular sectionsi 
as, first, into fits and paroxysms, then into 
remissioii.s, and finally into critical days. 
Most fevers liave three stages, called the 
eoZd, hot, and stceniing; in some, these divisions 
are perfect and distinct, in others, broken 
and imperfect ; these fits following in 
regular order, comprise a paroxysm, \^ich 
may return at certain hours or only at 
irregular periods. 

The critical days arc regarded as the 3, 
r>, 7, 9, n, 14, 17, and go, and the iion-critical 
days are the intervening ones. 

The ages at which persons arc most liable 
to fever, are from 20 to 30, and in the fol- 
lowing order, gradually declining from 30 to 
40, 40 to 60, and 60 to 60. As respects sex, 
females are more subject to fever than 
males, but only in a small degree. A 11 fevers 
are not infectious, but those that are so are 
communicated by contact, exposure to the 
atmosphere surrounding a lever patient, 
and whatever depresses the mind or weakens 
the body, predisposes the system to infec- 
tion. The best preventative against the 
worst form of fever, i.s cleanliness, a cheer- 
ful disposition, and an active body. 

I!H3KIK — Tills term is applied to a 
peculiar compound organic substance, ex- 
isting both in animals and vegetables, and 
is eminently nutritious. It is of a whitish 
colour, without taste or smell, tough and 
elastic, but when dried, hard and almost 
brittle. It is not soluble in water or alcohol, 
and the concentrated alkalies form with it a 
kind of fluid viscid soap. It is dissolved 
even by the weak and diluted acids, but it 
undergoes some change by whicli it acquires 
the properties of jellying and of being 
soluble in hot water. By maceration in 
water it becomes putrid ; by long boiling in 
water it is rendered tougli and corneous, and 
when decomposed by heat or nitric acid, it 
is found to contain a large proportion of 
nitrogen. It forms the basis of muscular 
fibre, and is contained in the ernssamentum 
of the blood, and does not seem to differ in 
any important property from the gluten of 
wheat. It will be thus seen, that on this 
property predominating either in animal 
or vegetable substances, will their value in 
a great measure as an article of diet be de- 
termined. 


FIERI FACIAS.— A judicial writ, when 
judgment is obtained for debt or damage, 
by which the sheriff is commanded to levy 
the same on the goods and chattels of th'o 
defendant. 

FIG, CuiiTURE OP.— This tree may be 
propagated by cuttings chosen in autumn 
from the best ripened wood of the sanu* 
season’s growth, selecting those that ai<"- 
from eight to ten iiiche.s in length ; retaining 
about an inch of the older wood at the base, 
and planting them at once in light sandy 
soil without taking off their tops. They 
should be planted in pots, and these plunge?! 
in a dry warm sheltered place, and pro- 
tected from frost during winter. In spring 
they should be placed in a more open and 
airy situation, and by the autumn following 
they will be fit for shifting into larger pots, 
or, if upon a large scale, into nursery row.‘<- 
The young plants require little pruning, 
only training them to one stem to tho 
lieight of a foot— if for dwarf standards. It 
the trees are intended for training against 
walls or espaliers, training for the first and', 
second year is necessary. If properly at- 
tended to, figs from cuttings will begin to 
produce fruit the second and third year. 
Figs propagated by suckers are apt to send 
up suckers ever after, and, besides this, they 
seldom make such short-jointed well-formeh 
wood as those originated from cuttings. The 
fig inny also be struck from single eyes, by 
which mode it is probable that better and 
shorter-joined wood might be produced. 

FIG PUDDING.— Take three-quarters of 
a pound of grated bread, half a pound of figs, 
six ounces of suet, six ounces of moist sugar, 
a teacupful of milk, and a little grated nut- 
meg. Chop the fig.s and suet very fine. Mix 
the bread and suet first, then the figs, sugar, 
and nutmeg, one egg beaten well, and lastly, 
the milk. Boil in a mould for four hours. 
Serve with sweet sauce. 

Bread grated, fib, ; figs, ^Ib. ; suet, 
60 Z.S. ; sugar, 6 ozs. ; milk, l teaenpful ; egg, 
1 ; nutmeg, to flavour. 

FIGS PRESERVED.— Allow an equal 
weight of loaf sugar and of small green figs ; 
wipe them, and cut them across the top ; 
lay them into a strong brine of salt and 
water for ten days. Boil them in water till 
the head of a pin will easily pierce them, and 
then lay them into cold water for four days, 
changing it daily. Clarify the sugar, and 
put in the figs while hot ; beat them in the 
syrup three times, and the last time boil 
them till they look green and clear. 

FIGS STEWED.— Put into an enamelled 
or copper stewpan. four ounces of refined 
sugar, the very tliin rind of a large fresh 
lemon, and a pint of cold water. When the 
sugar is dissolved add a pound of Turkey 
figs, and place the stewpan over a moderate 
fire, where they may heat and swell slowly, 
and be very gently stewed for two Iiours or 
two hours and a half. When they are quite 
tender, add to them two glassfuls of port wine 
and the strained juice of the lemon, arrange 
them in a glass dish and serve them cold. 

Sugar, 40ZS. ; lemon, 1 rind ; water, 
i pint ; figs, lib, ; port wine, 2 wineglass- 
fuJB ; lemon, juice of 1 . 
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FIGURE.— See Calisthenics, Corset, 
Deportment, &c. 

FILBERT.— A nut derived from the cul- 
tivation of the common hazel. New and 
improved varieties can only bo obtained 
from seed, and therefore nuts oi the most 
approved varieties should be sown in Octo- 
ber or November on light rich soil, covering 
them to the depth of two inches. Care 
must be taken that rats and mice be pre- 
vented from attacking them, by rubbing 
the nuts at sowing with arsenic, mixed with 
tallow or lard. AVhen the plants are one 
year old, transplant intonur.sery lines about 
two feet apart, and one foot plant from 

lant in the line. Stock, however, may be 

etter procured from suckers than Irom 
layers, the former producing trees upon a 
single stem, which is important. Seedlings 
or suckers afibrd excellent stocks lor graft- 
ing approved and esteemed sorts upon, but 
these must be trained to single stems. 
Where ground is not to spare in gard^is, 
the filbert may be successfully grown along 
the sides of plantations, and in sunny places 
in open woods and copses. 

FILBERT BISCUIT.— Take half a pound 
of blanched filberts, one ounce of blanched I 
, bitter almonds, the white of six eggs and 
‘ the yolks of three, one ounce of flour, and 
half a pound of loaf sugar *, pound the fil- 
berts and almonds, adding a little white 
cf egg from time to time, to prevent their i 
turning to oil ; whip up the remainder of ! 
tlie white of egg into a froth, and mix with ' 
them the yolks previously beaten up, with 
half the sugar ; then add the flour through 
a sieve, and after that the remainder of the 
sugar; mix this with tlie filberts and al- 
monds thoroughly; fill little cases made of 
writing paper, about four inches long and 
half an inch high, leaving them open at the 
top. Bake in a moderate oren. 

Filberts blanched, |lb. ; bitter al- 
monds blanched, loz. ; eggs, C whites, 3 
yolks ; flour, loz. ; sugar, ilb. 

FILBERTS, TO 1*reserve. — The nut 
should be gatliered when its (xip or covering 
turns brovm, and when they begin to drop 
of their own accord. When gathered with 
the husks attached to them, they may be 
laid on the shelves of the fruit-room like 
•any other fruit, and will thus keep good till 
Christmas. For later keeping, remove the 
husky covering, and pack the nuts in boxes 
containing dry sand, which will exclude the 
air and prevent the kernels from shrivelling ; 
in a cool place they will keep thus for a year 
\>r more. 

FILE.— When the edge of this implement 
becomes dull from age, dirt, or being much 
worn, it may be greatly improved by im- 
mersing It in water for a day or two. 

^ FljLLY.— The new-born one is called a 
roca the male being a coltfoal^ and the female 
a fiili/ foal. After being weaned, the foals 
are simply called eoU or fUly^ according to the 
ae.x. For the breaking in of fillies, see Colt- 
Breaking and Horse-Taming. 


FILTER. — A utensil through which water 
is made to pass, for the purpose of retaining 
its impurities, and preventing them from 
mingling with the fluid 
when employed for 
driuking or other pur- 
poses. The impurities 
which the I'hanies and 
other river-waters con- 
tain, render a filter nor 
only an article of great 
domestic utility, but 
alrno.st a necessity. 
From the very nature 
of their ollice, filters 
require to be ke)[)t 
scrupulously clean, and 
the wat<u* when useil 
for drinking should be put in fresh daily. 
Filters should be ki'pt in a cool sliady situa 
tion. and in sromo place where they are not 
liahle to be <listurbed. Filters for delicate 
purposes are made of white unsized paper, 
and they arc folded up, so as' to form a 
cone ; to support this, the paper, so folded, is 
put into a funnel, and this funnel into ii 
liltering stand. These filters can only serve 
once. When large quantities are to be 
filtered, bags made of flannel or linen, and 
fastened to a hoop, are used. Where no great 
nicety is required, a wooden frame support- 
ing a cloth, and placed over a tub or pan, is 
sullicient. 

A substitute for the ordinary filter may be 
constructed as follows Put into an earthen 
vessel (such as bakers use to form the loaves 
in, with a small hole at the bottom or pointed 
end) some pieces of sponge, and on them a 
sufficient number of small clean pebbles to 
quarter-fill the vessel. Hang this filter, end 
downward, in a barrel witli the head out, 
leaving a space of about two or three inches 
between the end of the filter and the bottom 
of the bsirreL The upper part of the filter 
should be kept a little above the top of the 
barrel, which must always be kept full ot 
water. The sediment of the water will re- 
main at the bottom of the barrel, and the 
pure water will rise through the sponge and 
pebbles to the vacant part of the filter. It 
may be hung in a cistern or water-butt, if 
more convenient. The pebbles and sponge 
should be cleaned occasionally. Another 
economical filter may be made by taking out 
the head of a cask, setting it upright, and at 
a distance of about one- third from the bottom 
putting on a shell or partition pierced with 
small holes ; this shelf being covered with 
pebbles, upon which is a layer of fresh char- 
coal made from bones ; and over this lay fine 
sand, to the depth of an inch, covered with 
another layer of pebbles ; and upon this 
should be placed another shelf, pierced with 
holes, to prevent the pebbles, sand, and char- 
coal being disturbed by the water which is 
poured or runs in at the top of the cask ; and 
after passing through the filter, is drawn off 
by a crane, maced at the bottom of the cask. 

FINDING.— The law of finding, after much 
discordant decision has been lately deter- 
mined as follows 1. If a man find goods 
that have been actually lost, or are reason- 
ably supposed by him to have been lost, and 
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ipproprlates them with intent to take the 
entire property of them, really believing 
when he takes themlihat the owner cannot 
be found, It is not theft. 2 . But if he takes 
them with the like intent, though lost, or 
reasonably supposed to be lost, but reason- 
ably believing that the owner can be lotind, 
it is larceny. 

FINGER GLASSES. -Glasses filled with 
rose or orange-water, slightly warmed in 
winter, or icea in summer, and handed round 
amongst the guests at a dinner-party when 
the repast is finished. 'I'lie use of them 
demands some little delicacy ; the tips of the 
fingers only should be immersed, or the 
corner of the table-napkin slightly wetted 
and applied to the fingers. The practice of 
gargling the mouth out on such occasions, 
though sometimes tolerated, is botli indeli- 
cate and ofleitsire. 

FINING.— An operation by which thick 
and cloudy liquors are made to look 
bright and clear. Be.er finings may be 
made and usea as follows : — Isinglass 
(finely shred), one pound; sour beer, cider, 
or vinegar, three or tour pints, mace- 
rate these together ; add more of the sour 
liquor as the isinglass swells, until about 
a gallon has been used ; agitate with a whisk 
or small bundle of twig.s, to promote the 
solution. When the whole of the isinglass 
is dissolved, reduce the mixture to the con- 
sistence of thin syrup, with weak, mild beer, 
or cider. Then strain the whole through a 
tammy cloth or hair sieve, and reduce the 
mixture to a proper state of dilution by 
adding more liquor. A pint or a pint and a 
half 18 sullicient for a barrel of ale or porter. 
Spirits map be fined as follows : supposing the 
quantity to be fifty gallons ; boil two ounces 
of rock alum in a pint and a hali of wati'r lor 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour ; take it 
from the lire and dissolve by degrees, an 
ounce of salt of tartar. When the mixture 
is milk- warm, pour it in to the spirits, stir the 
whole well together for five minutes, and 
bung the cask down close. 

Whm wine is to be. fined, draw off a jugful, 
and dissolve isinglass in it, in the proportion 
of half an ounce to ten gallons, au<l then pour 
back through the bung-hole. Let it stand a 
few weeks longer. Tap the casks above the 
lees. When the isinglass is put into the 
cask, stir it round witii a stick, taking great 
care not to touch the lees at the bottom. For 
white wine, mix with the isinglass a quarter 
of a pint of milk to each gallon of wine. 
White of eggs beaten with some of the wine, 
ill the proportion of one white of egg to four 
gallons of ivine, makes an excellent fining. 

FtR.— Tills tree, of which there are several 
kinds, is one of the tallest of European trees. 
It is peculiarly valuable as a nurse, from 
being evergreen and closely covered with 
branches, vy which radiating heat is re- 
tained; from its conical sh^e, and rigid 
stem, by which it does not suffocate or whip 
the adjoining trees; iVom its being valu- 
able at wdiatever age it Is thinned out; 
and iVom its being an excellent shelter 
for the most valuable game. It is also 
an excellent hedge plant for shelter, but is 
deficient in point of defence and durability. 


It grows rapidly on every description of 
soil, from a very stiff loam, to such as 
possess a considerable degree of humidity. 
It should never be planted for the sake of its 
wood, except in masses or groves by itself ; 
otherwise its timber is so coarse and knotty,, 
that it is hardly worth working; but if 
planted thickly and in a mass, and properly 
pruned and thinned afterwards, it may be 
trained to tall clean timber. 

FIRE-ARMS, Cautions respecting.— 
Fire-arms should never be kept loaded in a 
liouse, or if they must of necessity be, they 
should be placeddDey ond the reach of children,, 
and have the word “loaded” conspicuously 
attached to them. Fire-arms should never 
be pointed in sport at a person ; many fatal 
accidents have occurred through loaded fire- 
arms having been aimed “in fun,” under the 
impression that they were not loaded. It is 
questionable whether loaded fire-arms are 
proper weapons of defence to have in a 
sleeping apartment; persons of an irritable 
and excitable temperament, are liable to use 
them soinewliat too freely upon trivial 
occasions; and persons bein^ suddenly 
awakened out of sleep by an accidental 
intru.siou, may, acting on the impulse of fear, 
vvoundor kill an unoffending fellow-creature. 
Another consideration is, that burglars may 
find these weapons before the sleeper awakes, 
and so turn them against him. In lonely 
and remote localities, however, it is as well 
that the knowledge should get abroad that 
the occupier of a house is always prepared 
with these means of defence.— See Gun, 
ViSTOL, &c. 

FIRE ESCAPE. — The escape from a 
house ivhich is on fire i.s sometimes pre- 
vented by the stairs being of wood, and 
either burning or 'already destroyed. In 
such an emergency there are only two 
means of escape— ivssuing by the roof, and 
so reaching the next house, or descending 
into the street through the window. As the 
former mode of escape is the readiest and 
Ics.s dangerous, every house should be 
provided with a trap door opening on to 
the rool, furnished with a broad wooden 
ladder, communicating with the landing 
place below. Where this is wanting, a rope- 
ladder should be kept in every sleeping 
apartment ; this ladder may be cither fur- 
nished with steps, or simply knotted at 
intervals, to support the hands .and ieet in 
their descent. A large iron nail or bracket 
might be fastened near the window, so that 
in the moment of danger the rope-ladder 
might be instantlyhung on it without any de- 
1 ^. Wliere, from carelessness, no fire-escape 
of this kind lias been provided, two or more 
sheets or blankets taken from the bed may be 
tied to each other by the corners, and thus 
a rope may be formed. Public fire-escapes 
afford the readiest and most convenient 
form of rescue ; but, as the arrival of them 
cannot always be calculated on, the pre- 
cautions previously mentioned should al- 
ways be taken, when a person has to 
traverse rooms or passages where the fire 
is actually raging, he should creep along the 
floor on his hands and knees, and if the^ 
opportunity is afibrded him, he should* 
* 42S 
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envelope himself in a damp blanket, by 
means of which he will be enabled to escape 
from the threatened danger comparatively 
unhurt. 

FIRE, Extinguishing and Prevent- 
ing. —The calamitous accidents nrisinj? from 
lire might be frequently prevented by the 
exercise of a little salutary caution. The car- 
rying candles about bedrooms and holding 
them carelessly over dra wers tlllt‘d with linen 
&c., is a prolific cause of fire. lighting gas 
with pieces of paper and throwing them care- 
lessly away; dropping liglited tobacco on the 
floor, and not putting it out ; leaving lucifer 
matches about for children to play with; 
standing too near the fire*placc with light 
and expansive dresses on, are all fraught 
with the same danger. Another frequent 
cause is the raking out fires on retiring to 
rest ; live embers being sometimes scattered 
about the room and left to snioulder until 
they burst into a blaze. This great mistake 
is committed under the two-fold idea of 
safety and economy, the latter consideration 
being as erroneous as tlie former; for the 
embers being separated and scattered, will 
generally burn longer and more freely 
than if left to die out in the grate. Fires 
might often be readily extinguished by the 
timely application of ii few buckets of water. 
When an apartment i.s found to be on fire, 
the door, chimney, and windows should be 
immediately closed, if possible, and only 
opened for 'the purpose of projecting water 
on the flames. By this means the supply of 
air will be cut ofl*, and rapid combustion pre- 
vented. The same rule applies to the lower 
doors and windows of a house, which are often 
injudiciously kept open or removed, with the 
mistaken view of rendering assistance. Ihe 
mixture of certain agents with the water 
employed for extinguishing fire has also been 
found to increase its efficucy. Sal-ammo- 
niac, in the proportion of live onuce.s to the 
gallon, exerts this influence in a remarkable 
degree. Several other articles, as common 
salt, pearlash, or kitchen soda, act in the 
same way, though less efl'ectively. It must 
also be observed that all of these remedie.s 
must be applied before the lire has reached 
great heignt, otherwise little or no effect will 
be produced.— See Burns, Chimney, &c. 

FIRE-GUARD. — Nurseries and other 
rooms which children are in the habit of 
occupying should always be furnished with 
this useAil and necessary precaution i^ainst 
fire. The cost is trifling, the application 
of it simple and entailing little trouble. 
Fire -guards are mostly constructed of brass 
or iron wire, closely woven together, to 
prevent the hand from being thrust in, or 
the live coals withdrawn ; it is also fur- 
nished with two or more hooks, by which it 
is fastened on to the bars of the grate. 

FIRE INSURANCE.— See Insurance, 
Fire. 

FIRE-IRONS, Preservation of. -When 
fire-irons are not likely to be Avanted for 
some weeks or months, and during which 
period a housemaid may be absent with the 
family she is serving, it is desirable to rub 
them over with a little Florence oil ; when it 
|0 reqnisite to remove the oil from the steel- 


work a little dry whiting may be dusted 
over it, and the whole rubbed clean off witli 
leather. Fire-irons in summer should be 
tied up in green baize bags, and hung near 
the kitchen fire, or in any other ofllce where 
there is usually a fire, i t should be known 
that when once fire-irons or other steel 
articles become rusty, they are with great 
(Ulliculty recoverable, and dull spots, there- 
fore. which are the tir.'^t indicatjons of rust, 
should be carefully rubbed off’ immediately 
they appear. 

FIRE. Lighting and Management 
OF.— Although this woitUl appear a simple 
proi^ess, yet, from inottojition and want ot 
thought, it very trequently fails. The wood 
used for ligliting a fire sluuild he of a proper 
length and thickness ; for, if in too large 

f uecea, the iron of ♦ho grate ab.straots the 
)eat so much from the commencing flame, 
that it will not have strength enough to 
kindle the wood : or, if it does take fire, the 
combustion is too feeble to set light to the 
coals tliat are heaped upon it. Nor should 
the pap(*r be laid at. the bottom of the grate, 
as is frequently done. The best way is to 
lay a few pieces of iullammaMe coal at itrst 
on the bottom bars, but without covering 
them entirely ; then lay on the paper or 
shaving.s, then the woo(f, and on that some 
pieces of round coal of the size ol‘ eggs, an.l 
no small coal : when tlie whole is kindled, 
let it burn up before any more is added. If 
the small coal be put on first, it is sure to 
choke the tire, by hlling up the vacancies, and 
preventing the air from having access to the 
centre, 'fhe coal laid at the bottom will 
take fire by the time tliatthe wood is nearly 
burnt out, and will, by its flame, keep the 
fire alight. If a fire be thus prepared and 
kindled, the?re is no reason why it should go 
out, and it ought to burn up with certainty 
when left to it.seif. When a fire is lighted in 
a stove with bright bars, the paper, wood, 
and coals should be laid a little way back 
from the front, otherwise the bars will be 
blackened and discoloured. The mmag<iinent 
of afire is as important as the lighting; coal 
should not be thrown on in too largo a quan- 
tity at a time, as it causes the chimney to 
smoke; it also suffers a great deal of the 
hydrogen to be distilled off, and consequently 
a large portion of the heat required to warm 
the room, escapes up the chimney in the 
shape of smoke. The warmth derived from 
fires depends almost entirely upon the 
radiation of heat proceeding from the centre 
of the fire ; it is therefore important to keep 
the front of the grate in a glowing red heat, 
without suffering tlie unburned coals to fall 
down and obtrude themselves beUveen tlm 
bars. To promote this, brick balls are some- 
times put into the fire, and when these arc 
properly managed, they assist in throwing 
out radiant heat by becoming red-hot; but 
they require much care and attention, as 
they are apt to collect together and choke up 
the fire, thus doing more harm than good. 
Much of the comfort and advantage of a fire 
depen<ls upon the quality of the coals : they 
should not be too luminous, otherwise they 
cake so fast as to require frequent stirring 
and breaking. Hie use of the poker is, ia 
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many Instances, misunderstood ; its office i» tinguisiiing it. The chief means proposed 
fo open a languishinj^ fire, so as to admit th^ have been iron roofs, floors supported by 
t ree passage of air into it, or apportionating iron or flat brick arches, plaster or what is 
tlie remains of a half-burned lire so as to called flagging under the flooring-boards, 
concentrate the heat, whilst the parts still stone or iron staircases, brick or at least 
Ignited are opened to the atmosphere. Afire . brick-uogged partitions, metal sashes, iron 
properly lighted and judiciously managed, plating round all timbers: in short, using 
will give double the amount of heat at hall’ metal or brick, and slate, wherever it is pos- 
thecost, that a badly lighted and ill-regu- aible, instead oi wood. 
lated fire aflbrds. — See Bellom'S, Coal, FlllE W ORKS.—The three principal 

Coke, .. materials employed in this manufacture, 

FIKE- PROOF BOXES, CLOSETS, &c. ' are charcoal, nitre, and sulphur, along with 
— The principle upon which these should he filings of iron, steel, copper, or zinc, or with 
constructed is, that tliey should be made of , resin, camphor, lycopodium, or other sub- 
such materials as are not only iiicombus- stances to impart colour, or to modify the 
tible, but as little as possible capable of ; defect in duration of combustion. Gun- 
being heated. Metals are not combustible ; powder is used either in grain half-crushed, 
by ordinary fires ; but, as they are sus- i or finely ground, for difierent purposes. The 
ceptible of being made extremely hot, they ! longer the iron iilings are, the brighter red 
are not proper for this purpose. If the ; and white spots they give, those being pre- 
joints are not perfectly close, so as to ex- i ferred which are made with a coarse file and 
elude the external air, papers and other j quite free from rust. Steel- filings and cast- 
niliammable substances will be burnt and [ iron borings contain carbon, and afford a 
consumed in them in case of a fire; and (more brilliant fire, with wavy radiations, 
even should the joints fit quite tightly, , Copper tilings give a greenish tint to flame ; 
papers in them will at least be charred and ^ those of zinc, a line blue colour; amber 
rendered useless. Brick, soCt stone, layers ! affords a yellow colour, as also resin and 
of pumice, charcoal, and other porous sub- common salt, but the last must be very dry. 
stances, are the best non-conductors of het;t. Lamp-black produces a very red colour with 
i<'i re- proof boxes should, therefore, be con- gunpowder, and a pink one with nitre in 
structed of these materials, which may be excess ; it serves for making golden show- 
cased with sheet iron, merely to keep them ers. When tliis substance is Tightly mixed 
together. Air is a good non-conductor; with gunpowder and put into cases, it throws 
1 herefore two boxes of non-conducting out small stars, resembling the rowels of a 
materials, with a space of a lew inches be- spur. The yellow sand or glistening mica, 
tween them, will be far safer than any communicates to fireworks golden radia- 
single box. The inner box should rest upon tions ; verdigris imparts a pale green ; sul- 
pieoes of pumice, and should not touch phate of copper and sal-ammoniac give a 
the external one anywhere : or the space palm-tree green. Camphor yields a very 
between the two boxes should be filled with white flame and aromatic fumes. Benzoin 
pumice. and storax are glso used on account of their 

FIKE-PIlOOFCLOTrH]SrG.“Clothmade agreeable odour. Lycopodium burns with a 
of the fibres of asbestos by -weaving, will rose colour and a magnificent flame, 
bear a considerable heat without injury. FISH BAIT.— See Bait; Flies, Arti- 
Cottou and linen fabrics prepared with a ficial, &c. 

solution of bora.x, phosphate of soda, or sal- FISH BAKED.— Some kinds of fish are 
ammoniac, may be placed in contact with better baked than boiled, especially that 
ignited bodies without their suffering active class that furnishes the smallest amount of 
combustion or bursting into a flame. These nutrition ; as the process of baking tends 
substances act by forming a species of glaze to the retention of the nutritive qualities 
on the surface of the fibres, which excludes of food while it is being dressed. In baking 
them flroia the air. The addition of about fish, generally, the oven employed should 
an ounce of alum or sal-ammoniac to the be of a very moderate heat ; the time is not 
last water used to rinse a lady’s dress, or a of so much consequence as the temperature, 
set of bed furniture, or a less quantity added so much so that fish may be leit m a slow 
to the starch used to stiffen them, renders oven for hours w’ithout injury, 
them uniuflatumable, or at least so little FISH BOILED.— Fish that is to be boiled 
combustible that they will not readily take must be put on the fire in cold hard water; 
flr& Chloride of zinc is, however, the most when it boils, skim with the greatest care, 
active incombustible agent in such cases, throw in a cupful of cold water to moderate 
and will render a lady’s dress quite secure the heat ; then keep it simmering only, lest 
from the ravages of fire. /*a/w, trood^ and the outer part break before the thicK and 
«»ther materials, maybe rendered 'incoiubus- inner part be done; but ** crimped fish” 
tible by soaking them in any of the above should be put into boiling water and sim- 
solutions. mered for a few minutes. A large handful 

FIOT-PROOF HOUSES. —The rendering of coarse salt, with a small piece of salt- 
a dwelling-house fire-proof Is a matter of petre and a little horseradish, should be put 
great importance, fhrnishiug, as it does, the into the water in which fish is boiled ; » is 
occupant with peeiect comfort and security, also reckoned finer by the addition of two 
This precaution is all the more necessary or tliree spoonfuls of vinegar. Care must 
tor country dwellings, where a house may be taken to preserve the roe, milt, and liver 
be on fire for a long time before any assist- whole; to let them be suflioiently dressed, 
auce arrives, or any means are found for ex- and to arrange them conspicuously when 
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served. Tlie sound adhering to the bone 
must be left there, but very caref ully cleaned. 
To judge if a large fish be sufficiently boiled, 
draw up the fish plate, and with a thin 
knife, try if the fish easily divides from the 
bone in the thick parts, wdiich it will when 
done enough. Keep it hot, by laying the fish- 
plate crosswise on the kettle, and covering 
with a thick cloth moistened with hot water ; 
if left in the water after it is dressed it loses 
its firmness and becomes woolly. Great 
care is necessary to drain the water from 
boiled fish, that its dryness may not be 
lessened, or its colour deteriorated. 

FISH IHIOILED.— When fish is to be 
broiled, it should be seasoned and floured; 
the gridiron on which it is cooked should 
be rubbed over with suet when liot, to pre- 
vent the fish sticking to the bars. The fire 
should always be very clear, to prevent ihe 
fish being impregnated 'with smoke, and 
great care siiould be taken not to. scorch it. 

FISH CAKE.— -Remove the iTones and 
skin from any fisli that is left at dinner, 
and put it into warm water for a short time. 
Then take it out, press it dry, and heat it in 
a mortar to a fine jmstc w'itli an equal 
quantity of mashed potato ; season to taste. 
Make the mass up into round flat cakes, 
and fry tlieiu in butter or lard till they 
attain a fine brown colour. 

FISH COLD, TO DttKSS.— Dip aflat dish 
in hot water, to prevent cracking ; smear it 
with butter and sprinkle white pepper on it ; 
then a tliick layer of finely grated stale bread ; 
then a layer of flsh separated from the bones 
and broken small ; a. little melted butter 
poured over a layer of bread ; then a layer 
of fish with butter as before, repeated as 
often as required for tlie quantity of fisli 
and size of tlie dish. Smooth tlie surface 
witli a spoon, and sprinkle lightly grated 
bread and pepper on the top. IMace it for 
twenty or thirty minutes, according to thick- 
ness, before a brisk fire, witli a tin shade at 
back of dish to refract the heat. Take it up 
when sufficiently browned. 

FISH CURRIED.-Cut cold boiled fi.sh 
infx) thick slices, and fry them with butter. 
In as much vinegar as will cover the fish 
boil a little salt, two or three cloves of gar- 
lic, a good deal of turmeric finely pounded, 
three cloves, a little ginger, niitmeg, and 
black pepper, as much as will season it suffi- 
ciently; pour this over the flsh. Cover it 
closely, and when it has stood for twenty- 
four hours, it will be fit for use. Boiled rice 
will be found an excellent accompaniment 
for this dish. 

FISH CUTLETS. -Chop, a considerable 
quantity of herbs with a small piece of 
■shalut ; season it with pepper and salt, and 
■put it into a stewpan with two ounces of but- 
ter ; as the butter is melting add a teaspoon- 
ful of essence of anchovies. Do not sufl'er 
the butter to get beyond melting point, and 
mix the whole thoroughly together. Then 
cut any kind of fish dressed or raw into 
cutlets; and when the herb seasoning is 
nearly cold, spread it on the , fisli thickly 
with a knife; dredge the flsh with bread 
crumbs, and cook them on butter pans in 
an oven, or belbre the fire. Stew a chopped 


onion with any green vegetables in season ; 
cut it into slices in a little broth; add nas- 
turtiums with a little of the pickle; place 
them in the centre of the dish, and arrange 
the cutlets round. 

FISH FORCEMEAT.-Chop and after- 
wards pound in a mortar, anv kind of flsh, 
adding one or two anchovies, or a tea- 
spoonful of the essence of anchovies, toge- 
ther with a hard boiled egg, Found the fat 
of bacon separately, and then mix with the 
foregoing; add a tliird portion of bread, 
prepared by soaking and pounding pre- 
viously, and mix the whole up witli raw 
eggs. 

FISH FUIED.-After the fisli has been 
well cleaned and washed, wrap it in a clean 
soft cloth ; and when perfectly dry, moisten 
it with egg, and sprinkle over it finely 
grated bread crumbs. I’lace it in a fiTing- 
pan containing liot lard or dripping, and let 
it fry quickly, until it is of a light brown 
colour. If the fish be done, and still re- 
tains a pale hue, draw the pan to the side 
of the fire, take the lisli carelii ily up, and place 
it either iqum a sieve turned upwards, or on 
ihe under side of a disln and let it then drain 
before the lire and liuisii browning. If de- 
.sired to liave a particularly delicate appear- 
ance. the fisli siiould be enveloped in a sheet 
of foolscap pkper. Fish tried in oil obtains 
a much finer colour than wlien dressed in 
lard or dripping. Ihitter should never be 
used, as it imparts a bad colour. 

FISH FUriTE Its.— Make a light force- 
meat witli fish of any kind, then put a 
small quantity into pieces of puff paste; 
fry them in boiling lard, and drain them 
dry. Serve them witli truffles or bechamel 
smtcc* 

FISH, GOLD AND STLVKR.-Thcse are 
very sensitive and susceptible creatures, 
aiul should therefore be treated with great 
care and delicacy. 'J'he globe in whicli they 
are kept siiould be capacious; this should 
be placiHi in a light cheerful situation, at the 
same time avoiding tlie. sun, the heat of 
whicli. intensified by the glass, would be 
fatal to the occupants of the globe. They 
should have a supply of fresh river water 
every day, and wlien tliey are removed for 
ttiis purpose, a net siiould be used, and not 
tlie hand. Wliile being tlius removed, they 
should be put into a bowl of fresh water 
with a few bread crumbs in it, and after 
remaining there an hour, placed in their 
usual habitation. In giving bread, care 
must be taken not to leave it in the water 
for any considerable length of time, or it 
will become sour and kill the flsh. As they 
are averse to noise and violence, they should 
not he disturbed by loud shouts or whistling, 
nor should the vessel in which they are, be 
shaken. Noisome smells are also frequently 
fatal to them. To propagate gold and silver 
flsh, they must be put into reservoirs of con- 
siderable depth, in some parts at least, 
shaded here and there witn water lilies, 
and constantly supplied witli fresh water. 
Care must be taken to collect the spawn 
when it appears on the surface of the water, 
as otherwise it will be de.stroyed by the fish 
themselves. This spawn should be put into 
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a vessel and exposed to the sun, until 
vivified by the heat. 

FISH GRAVY.—Skin two or three eels 
or some flounders ; gut and wash them very 
clean ; cut them into small pieces, and put 
them into a saucepan. Cover them with 
water, and add a little crust of bread toasted 
brown, two blades of mace, some whole 
pepper, sweet herbs, a piece of lemon-peel, 
iin anchovy or two, and a little horseraaish. 
Cover close and simmer; add butter and 
flour, and bpll with the above. 

FISH FATTIES.-Take a carp, a tench, 
andan eel, boil them slightly; half stew six 
oysters ; pick the liesli iiom the bones of 
the fish, add some mace and a little white 
wine, and mix all well together. Make some 
rich puff paste, line tins with it, then put in 
a portion of the forcemeat, with one oyster 
and a bit of butter; cover with paste, and 
bake till done. 

FISH FJE.— Boil two pounds of small 
eels, then having cut the fins quite close, 
pick the fiesli oil and tlirow the bones into 
the liquor, with a little mace, pepper, salt, 
and sliced onion; boil till quite rich, and 
strain it. Make forcemeat of the flesh, lay 
at the bottom of a dish an anchovy, parsley, 
lemon-peel, salt, pepper, bread crumbs, and 
four ounces of butter warmed. 'J'ake the 
flesh of soles, small cod, or dressed turbot, 
and lay on the forcemeat, having previously 
rubbed it with salt and pepper. Four the 
gravy over and bake. 

FlSII FOND.— A collection of water em- 
ployed for the purpose ol‘ propagating and 
feeding fish. 'J'he qualities of a pond, 
to make it profitable for breeding fish, differ 
materially fron; those j*equired for the feed- 
ing of them, inasmuch as some particular 
ponds serveonly for the purpose first named, 
and others for the la.st mentioned ; and the 
same pond is scarcely ever found efficient 
for botn purposes. The indications of a good 
breeding pond are— a considerable quantity 
of rushes and gras.s about its sides, with 
gravelly shoals, such as hor.se ponds usually 
have. The spawn of fish is very prolific, 
and wlieu the ownei’ of the pond wishes the 
fish to grow to some size, he is Irequently 
compelled to thin their numbers, to prevent 
their starving one another, it may also be 
necessary to put in other fish that will prey 
upon the young, and thin them in the 
quickest manner. Eels and perch are most 
useful on this account, because they prey 
not only upon the spawn itself, but upon 
the young fry, from the first hatching to 
tlie time they are of a considerable nize. 
Borne fish are observed to breed indifferently 
in all kinds of water ; of this nature are the 
roach, pike, end percli. 

FISH, PBOPERTn's or.— The white kinds 
of fish, as cod, haddock, flounders, &o„ are 
easy of digestion, but not very nutritious ; 
the oil|r kinds, salmon, eels, herrii^s, &c., 
are more difficult of digestion. The class of 
fish most highly esteemed is that wdiich 
comes from the sea ; river fish ranks next, 
and last in point of <piality is the fish of 
ponds or lakes. The best sea fish is that 
which feeds in rocky places ; the next, that 
which swims in deep Witters t and the least 


wholesome, the fish that approaches nearest* 
the coast. The oil of all nsli is more or les9< 
unwholesome; generally speaking, there- 
fore, the fish winch is the least oily is to be 
preferred. In cooking fish, as far as health 
IS concerned, the best mode is boiling- 
broiling and frying not agreeing with some 
stomachs. Whenever fish is used for stews, 
it is always advisable to put a little wint^ 
with it, to correct its watery tendency. 

FISH RAGOUT.— Takecarj), tench, pike, 
perch, and eels, clean and scale them well, 
and cut them into pieces for serving; put 
into a stewpan a good sized piece of butter, 
add some flour to it, and let it fry to a 
pale brown ; add a (juart or two of good 
bouillon, with a couple of glassfuls of red 
wine and a few cloves and onions. Wlien 
this boils up, put in the fish, stew it till done, 
sprinkle lemon-juice over it, and serve. 

FISH, BAj;r.— Wlien fish is very salt and 
dry, it mtist be soaked in water a long time- 
bmbre it is boiled. Lay it in cold water 
for some hours until it is well softened. 
Brush it very clean, wash it thoroughly, 
and put it with plenty of cold water into the 
llsh-kettlc, place it near the fire, and let it 
heat very slowly indeed. Keep it just on 
the point of simmering, without allowing it 
ever to boil, from three quarters of an hour 
to an hour, according to its weight ; should 
it be small and thin, less time will be suffi- 
cient for it. From the commencement, while 
the fish is boiling, the scum should be care- 
fully removed, 

FISH SAUCE — To about four ounces of 
melted butter, add three tablespoonfuls of 
mushroom- ketchup, a tablespoonful of es- 
sence of anchovies, a tablespoonful of white 
wine vinegar, some cayenne, and a teaspoon- 
ful of soy. 

Alelted butter, 4oz8. ; ketchup, 3; 
tablespoon fu Is ; anchovy essence, 1 table- 
ai)(>onful ; vinegar, l tablesiioonful ; cayenne, 
sufficieut; soy, l teaspoont'ul. 

FiSII SAlJCE, FOR Fukserving.— C hop- 
forty anchovies, bones and all, put to thenv 
ten shalots cut small, a stick of scraped 
horseradish, a quarter oi' an ounce of mace, 
a quart of wliite wine, a pint of w'uter, one 
lemon cut in slices, half a pint of anchovy 
liquor, a pint of red wine, twelve cloves, 
twelve peppercorns. Boil the whole toge- 
ther till it is reduced to a quart ; then Strain, 
bottle off, and cork it securely, and put by 
in a cool dry place. One teaspoonful of thia 
sauce will be suflicient for half a pound of 
butter. Warm the sauce first, and then put 
the butter in to melt, with a little flour. 

Anchovies, 40; shalots, 10 ; horse- 
radish, 1 stick ; mace, loz. ; wiiite wine, I 
quart; w^ater, 1 pint; lemon, 1; anchovy 
liquor, * pint ; red wine, l pint; cloves, 12; 
peppercorns, 12. 

FISH SAUCE, V'lTriOFT Butter. -Sim- 
mer a quarter of a pint of vinegar, and half 
a pint of suit water, together with an onion, 
half a stick of horseradish scraped, four 
cloves, tW'O blades of mace, and half a tea- 
spoonful of black pepper. When the onion 
is quite tender, chop it small with a couple 
of anchovies, and set the whole to boil for a 
few minutes with a tablespoonflil of ketchup ; 
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in the meantime liavc ready, well beaten. 
tJie yolks of three eggs ; strain them, nu.v 
the liquor by degrees with them, gnd when 
they are well mixed, set the saucepan over 
a moderate fire, holding a basin in one hand, 
into which toss the sauce to and fro, and 
shake the saucepan over the tire, to prevent 
tJie eggs from ourdlinif. 

Vinegar, i pint ; soft water, i pint ; 
onion, 1 ; liorseraaish, I stick ; cloves, 4 ; 
mace, 2 blades ; black pepper. ^ teaspoonful ; 
anchovies, 2 ; eggs, 3 yolks. 

FISH SOUP.— Take a dosten lioundors, 
or any small hut ftsli, and the same nutnlier 
of perch ; gut and clean them carefully ; 
put them into a stewpan with two quarts of 
strong veal broth ; add a few slices of lean 
liam, two or three carrots, onions, and 
heads of celery cut in slices ; some sweet 
herbs, salt, and cayenne. Stew the fish till 
it will pass through a coarse sieve; then re- 
turn it into the stewpan, with a good lump 
of butter and some flour to thicken it; add 
two glassfuls of white wine and a table- 
spooiillil of garlic vinegar. This stock, if 
once reboiled, will, in cold weather, keep 
well for a moutli ; and when served as soup, 
the quantity may of course be reduced ac- 
cording to the number of the party intended 
to partake of it. 

FISH STEWED. -Take some good veal- 
stock, cliopped shalots, anchovies, horse- 
radish scraped, and a few slices of lernon- 
peel: season with cayenne pepper, salt, and 
lemon-juice. Boil all these togettier for about 
a quarter of an hour ; strain the liquor, put 
the fish into it and stew it; when nearly 
done add a couple of glasses of red wine ; 
•serve in a deep dish with fried bread ar- 
ranged roumi it. 

FISH, TAHSTED, to Sweetkn.— The 
application of strong vinegar, or of acetic 
acid, will sweeten llsh when the taint i.s but 
slight. The vinegar should be used pure; 
undone wineglasslul of the acid should be 
mixed with two of water. Four either of 
these over the fish, and rub it on the parts 
which require it, then leave it untouched for 
a few minutes, and wash it afterwards well, 
changing the water two or three times. 
When the fish is considerably tainted, no 
remedy will render it lit for human food, and 
it is therefore better to reject it at once. 

FISH, TO Choose.— T he signs of the 
freshness and good condition of fish are 
unmistakeable. If fre.sh, tlie eyes will be 
bright, the gills of a fine clear red, the body 
stiff', the fle^i firm, yet elastic to the toucli, 
and the smell not disagreeable; but if tlie 
fish be stale, the very reverse of these con- 
ditions will make themselves apparent. 

FIS II, TO Clean.- This operation requires 
scrupulous delicacy and nicety, to be per- 
formed properly. Wash the fish well, but 
do not leave it iongor in w’ater than neces- 
sary, ns it loses its flavour by being soaked. 
Handle it lightly, and when the scales are 
to be remov^, lay the fish flat upon its side, 
and hold it firmly with the left hand, while 
tJhe knii'e is being used with the right ; turn 
It, and when both sides Are done, pour or 
pump sufficient water on the fish to remove 
the loose particles ; then proceed to remove 
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the internal pans, ana .‘o this without open- 
ing the fish more than is nectssary for the 
purposes of cleanliness. Be careful not to 
leave tlie smallest portion of offensive matter 
in the Inside; wash out the blood entirely, 
and scrape or brush it away, if needful, from 
the back- bone. In cases where, the scales of 
the fish are left on, the outside of the fish 
should be well washed, and afterwards wiped 
with a coarse cloth, drawn from tlie head ti> 
the tail. The gills of all fish (with the occa- 
sional exception of the red mullet) must be 
taken out, and the fins of ti.sh generally 
should be cut off’, with the exception of 
turbot, of which fish they are considered u 
great delicacy. AH the articles employed in 
fhi.s operation should be carefully cleaneefe 
when they are done with, and the dresser or 
otlier place wiped with a damp flanuel. 

FISH. TO ruF.SERVE.— Fish of the smaller 
kinds are bc.st preserved if wMslie{l and 
dre.s.sed, tluin wiped gently as dry a.s possible, 
and hung up separately by ttio head in some 
cool place, and where they may be submitted' 
to the action of the air. When tht?re is 
danger of their being attacked by flies, a 
wire saf‘‘, placed in a strong draught of air, 
i.s the best place to preserve them, Soles 
will in winto|^ remain good for two days 
when thus prejiared ; and whitings and. 
mackerel may be similarly kept without 
losing any of their e.\ cellence. Cod- lish may 
be preserved by having salt nibbed slightly 
along the back-bone ; salmon is best pre- 
served by rubbing the inside with vinegar, 
and sprinkling it with pepper. When tlui 
weather is excessively sultry, however, all 
these modes are unavailing, and the only 
plan is to cook the lish partially without 
delay. 

FISHING.— See Angling. 

FISHING BASKET. — This should he 
made of wicker-work, with two opening.s 
for a leathern strap to pass through, whlcK 
strap should encircle one shoulder and bo 
buckled, sf) that it may be let down or taken 



up as occasion may suit. During the process 
of fishing, the basket may hang easy, gnd will 
thus encumber the arms less; but on the 
return home, if well laden, it is most conve- 
niently carried when drawn up tightly under 
the arm. There are great varieties of fishing 
baskets made to suit varied fishings. Much 
depends on the country fished in, the fish 
angled for, and other circumstances. 
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FISHING, Law of.— Every person has a 
rifrht to llsh in the open sea, and in the 
tideway of rivers, but in rivers which are 
not navigable, the fish belongs to the owners 
of the soil on each bank. Everyone w'ho 
fishes in private water is liable to be con- 
sidered as a trespasser: the law in this 
respect enacting, “That if any person shall 
unlawfully and wilfully take or destroy 
any fish in any water which shall run 
through or be in any land adjoining or 
belonging to tlie dwell inghouse of any 
person being the owner of such water, 
or have a right to fishery th<!rcof, such 
offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, 
and, being convicted thereof, shall be i 
punished accordingly; and if any person j 
shall unlawfully and wilfully take or destroy, 
or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in 
any water not being such as aforesaid, but 
which shall be private property, or in whicli 
there shall be any private right of fishery, 
every such olfeiider, tieing convicted thereof 
before a justice of the peace, shall forfeit 
and pay over and above the value of the lish 
taken or destroyed (if any), such sum of 
money not exceeding £5, as to the justice 
shall seem meet: provided always, that 
nothing hereinbefore contained shall extend 
touny person angling in the€ay-tiine; but 
if any person shall by angling ir. vhe day- 
time unlawfully and wilfully take or destroy, 
or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in 
any such w'ater as first mentioned, lie 
sliall, on conviction before a justice of the 
peace, forfeit and pay any sum not ex- 
ceeding £ 5 ; and if any such water as last 
mentioned, he shall, on the like convic- 
tion, forlelt and pay any sum not exceeding 
,€2, as to the justice shall seem meet ; and 
if the boundary in any jiarish or towm- 
ship shall happen to be in or by the side of 
such water as is hercinbefbre mentioned, it 
shall be sufficient to prove tliat the offence 
was committed either in the parish or tovvu- 
fililp named in the indictment or information, 
or in any parish or township adjoining 
tliereto.” 

FISHING LINES are made of various 
substances according to the lish they are 
intended to capture, and arc treated of under 
the headings of the several sorts of lish. 
They are constructed of hemp, silk, hair, 
vegetable fibre, and silkworm gut twisted 
or plaited either together or singly. Tliere 
is the sea-line and the eel or night-line 
generally made of twisted or plaits hemp, 
the trolling and spinning line of plaited silk, 
either dressed or undressed, the tly or casting 
line of silk or hair, or silk and hair iinitea, 
and the general running line of any or either 
of the descriptions mentioned. I'here is 
also the bottom or foot line of finer and 
better material, either silkworm gut or hair, 
single or twisted, according to circumstances. 

:oSHING-NET.— An angling appendage 
intended to keep alive the fish taken. The 
lioop-net may be of any dimensions, from 
ten inches to a foot and a half. It is 
usually constructed of circular pieces of 
cane, one of which forms the upper end, 
the other the lower, while the tnird sus- 
tains and keeps open the centre portion. 


A fourth and smaller circle forms the 
inoutli of the net, wiiich is drawn up and 
closed by means of its cord. This cord, ot 
some yards’ length is attached to it, and by 
its means is first lowered into the water, and 
then secured either by fastening it to a bough 
of a tree or to a spike inserted in the ground. 
In the use of this net it is to be noticed, that 
w hen a strong current is flowing it will be 
prudent eitlier to put a stone within the net, 
or to have the lower part of it loaded with 
lead. The reason of this caution is, that ?n 
the current it sometimes happens that tiie 
net will become closed by tin* buoyancy oi 
the cane and thus drown the fish, in addi- 
tion to this appendage, there is what is 
termed a landing net, intended to render 
more secure the fish after it is captured, 
liiere is also a minnow^-net, in which the 
small lish of that name taken for the pur- 
I)Ose of bait are secured. 

FISHING UODS are made of ash, deal, 
hazel, bamboo, cane, liickory, and various 
kinds of w'ood -, and the kind of rod to be 
used depends upon the lish intended to be 
ctiught ; tliere is the trolling rod, the spinning 
rod, the fly rod (for trout, &c.), either single 
or double iianded, the salmon rod, the roach 
rod, the general rod. the punt rod, &c.--See 
Haubf.l, Garp, Dace, Eoacij, &c. 

FlXTUllKS. — In law\ a term generally 
applied to all articles ol‘ u i)er.st)nal nature 
affixed to land. This annexation must be 
by the article being let into, or connected 
w'ith the land, or with some sub.stanee pre- 
viously connected therew itli. I’lius, a barn 
built in a frame, not let into the earth, is not 
a fixture; a bixwver’s stills set in brickw'ork, 
resting on a foundation, are fixture.^. Ami 
the application of the same principle give.s in 
every case the true rule to judge whether 
anything be a fixture or not. Whatever is 
thus fixed, becomes by law parcel of the 
freehold; it is therefore on general principles 
not removeable ; but there are exceptions to 
thi.s rule, established by custom. 

FLAIL. — A \voodeu instrument used for 
threshing out grain. Jt consists of two 

S arts, the handstaff' and the beater. Tlie 
rst is a light rod of ash, about live feet in 
length, slightly increased in breadth at the 
lower extremity, where it is perforated for 



the passage of the thongs that bind the 
beater to it. The beater iS a rod about two 
fe^ and a half or three fbet In length, which 
js best made of some compact wood, such as 
thorn. If the beater be not properly appUedt 
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it Tvlll soon separate into splinters ; and to 
prevent this it should be constructed to fall 
upon the edj;e, instead of its Hat or convex 
side ; this is easily accomplished in the for- 
mation. The usual lorm of the beater is 
cylindrical, but frequently thickened a little 
towards the extreme end. It is usually 
attached to the hamlstaff by a strap of lea- 
ther, or of untanned hide. ‘When mounted 
in this manner, the beater is formed with 
two projecting ears, standing at right angles 
to the side on which it is intended to tall, 
and about an inch and a half from the end 
by which it is attached ; serving the purpose 
of retaining the healer within the strap. 
The strap is about eight inches long and an 
inch and a half broad ; it is bent over the 
end of the beater, and the tails are brought 
to embrace the sides of it beyond the ears, 
'fhe strap being previoiisly perforuted with 
four holes in each tail, it is bound by a thong 
of leather laced through the holes and round 
the neck of the beater; the iq)per turn of 
the lacing thong catching the ear.s. prevents 
the strap from slipi)iug otf. 'I'he strap thus 
applied terms a looj) standing abotit an inch 
beyond the <‘dge of llie healer; and through 
that, and the perforation at the end of the 
handstafl’, another and a stronger tiiong is 
passed several turns and secured ; thus form- 
ing a kind of loose swing joint that allows 
free action to the be.ater in its gyration i 
round the head of the threshers and its : 
descent upon the threshing-lioor. Another j 
mode of mounting the beater is by applying I 
a plate of iron in place of the leathern strap, ; 
which is fixed to the wood by rivetting, ' 
leaving a loop as before, which must !»• 
neatly rtnuided and smoothed, to prevent 
the too rapid chafing of the thong by which 
it is bound to the handstaff, in the same 
manner as described above. 

FLAN.— A sweet dish made as follows ; — 
3Iix a tabh'spoonful of Hour with a table- 
spoonful of brandy or oninge-flower water, 
eight yolks of eggs, and a little salt; when 
well mixed, add a quarter of a pound of 
sugar to a pint of milk, which pour over the 
eggs, stirring all the time ; put tiie mixture 
into a buttered tart-pan, and bake it in a 
moderate oven for half an liour ; powder it 
with sugar, and serve. 

1 ^’* Flour, 1 tablespoonful ; brandy or 
oiKiuge- flower water, l lablespoonful ; cgg>», 

8 yolks ; salt, suificieut ; sugar, lib. ; miik, 

1 pint. 

x^LANNEL, Propertiks of. —As an 
article of clothing, flannel is superior to 
any otlier, both tor personal comfort and 
the preservation of health. When worn 
as underclothing it.s advantages are nu- 
merous and important. It acts on the 
surface of the skin, and exercises the 
iwost beneficial action, by keeping the pores 
clean and in a .state most favourable to 
perspiration. It has also the advantage 
of absorbing the perspiration as soon as 
emitted, and allowing its watery portion 
to pass ofl* into the atmosphere almost as 
soon a.s formed, 'J’hus, persons who wear 
flannel next their skin, seldom catch cold 
from clianges of temperature, even though 
perspiring profusely. In a variable climate 
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like that of England every person should 
wear flannel, not only iu the colder 
.season, but throughout the year; the sub- 
stance of the material being regulated 
according to the coldness or mildness of the 
.season. In fact, flannel is required even 
more in summer than in winter, because 
persons perspire more freely in warm than 
m cold weather, and are conse(iueiitly more 
susceptible of cold ; while at that peridd of 
the year their clothing i.s less capable of 
protecting them from the eflocts ot sudden 
changes of temperature. Flannel clothing 
should be removed at night upon going to 
bed, otherwis<‘ the body does not receive the 
due amount of warmth ami comfort from it 
during tlie <lay. Some persons imagine that 
flannel may be worn with imj)unity for 
an extraordinary length of time without 
changing; bnt this is an error, as flannel iu 
time, frt>m the repeated absorptions of per- 
spiration which it undergoes, 1ms a species 
of incrustation forming on its surface, which 
impedes rather tlmn assists the operation 
of the pores, and creates considerable irrita- 
tion of tlie skin. Flannels, therefore, lor the 
purposes of health and clean] in e.‘<s, should 
he changed once a week. Flannel is some- 
times objected to from the irritation it 
causes wdien lirst worn, and for this trifling 
inconvenience is <dten discarded after a few 
hours trial. This may in part be obviated 
by turning the flannel, and wearing the 
.smooth and outer surface next the skin. 

FLANNEL, to (Ilean and Fkeserve.- 
To mtsh /an Take half the weight ot 
soda that there is of soaj), boil them with 
water, allowing a gallon to every pound of 
. soap, and use it when perfectly cold. Wet 
the flannel in cold water, then wash It in. 

1 (re.sh cold water, with some of the boiled 
1 mixture amongst it; wash them in this, 
changing the water till the flannel becomes 
I perfectly clean ; then rinse it well in cold 
I waiter, and dry it in the shade. To M'our 
! /naw/A'.— Slice half a pound of yellow soap, 
ami dissolve it iu boiling w'ater, so ns to 
I make it of the thickness of oil ; cover the 
i Ihiiinels with w*ariu water, add a lump of 
! pearlash, and about one-third of the soap 
solution ; heat them till no head ri.ves on the 
i water; then pour it oif, and proceed as 
before w ith hotter water, w'ithout pearlash. 

\ To prei'fMt Jfanvds from Put them 

1 on the occasion of the first washing into a 
I pailful of boiling water, and let them lie till 

■ cold. To 2>re.S(‘rve, the colour of 

, four tahlespoonfuls of flour with four quarts 
' of W'ater, and let it boil, stirring the whole 
' time. When it has boiled thoroughly, put 
i the flannel articles that are to be wa.sfiert 
: into a imii or tub, and pour over them half 
; the quantity of the mixture in a boiling 

■ state. When the water has become cool 
enough to hold tlie hand in it, wash the 
flannels in the usual way, but without tho 

: addition of soap; then rinse in three or tour 
wafens, and having let them drain as much 
as possible, put them buck into the tub or 
pan, and pour over them the remaining flour 
; and wmter in a boiling state. When cool 
! enough, wmsh thorn as before; rinse well, 

; and lay them out to dry without wringing. 
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FLATULENCE, unless in exceptional 
cases, such as I'rom ill-cooked food, an excess 
of vegetable diet, &c., is always an indication 
of impaired functional action of the stomach, 
either proceeding from a disease of that organ 
or through sympathy with some other part; 
hut by far the greater number of those who 
suffer from flatulence owe it to a weakened 
state of the stomach itself, olten hereditary, 
frequently the result of an erroneous dietary, 
and sometimes from the injudicious habit of 
over stimulating ; beaide8'’tliese cases, it fre- 
-quently proceeds Itom mental anxiety, im- 
jtperfect laastication of the food, and a close 
sedentary habit. 

Flatulence is often completely cured by 
strict attention to dietetic rules, such as 
avoiding for a time all vegetables and fruits, 
making the breakfast and tea on hard crusts, 
*bi.HCuits or dry toast, and citawing these lor a 
consider ible time before permitting the food 
to pass into the stomach; at the same time 
taldng as small a quantity of fluid in the way 
of tea, coffee, or cocoa, as possible, and only 
sufficient to facilitate the descent of the solid 
food ; meat and bread for dinner, with a 
sparing draught of cold gin and water should 
constitute the meal. The lea should be a 
repetition of the breakfast, and a supper of 
biscuit and cheese with a small tumbler of 
cold spirits and water, tlie same as that for 
dinner; a system like this, with exerci.se, 
.repose on a soi'a for half an liour after each 
meal, and using the fkish brush night and 
morning over the chest and shoulders, and espe- 
cially across the stomach, so as to excite the 
organ to increased action, will be found to 
yield the fullest advantage, and in many 
cases will supersede the necessity of any 
medicine whatever. When, however, there 
is much acidity in the stomach, it should be 
neutralized by a teasnoonful of magnesia, or 
.'half a drachm of carbonate of soda, a short 
time before any one of the meals, and when 
•the bowels require it, a compound assufoetida 
tpill at bed-tirne ; the same regimen as to diet 
being persevered in, as that above. Where 
the stomach has become seriously enfeebled 
by a long continued state of flatulence, it 
will be necessary in addition to either of the 
former plans, to give the organ tone and 
strength, by employing one or other of the 
subjoined pills, adopting them in the order 
in whicli they stanoi. Take of 

Sulphate of zinc . 10 grains— powder, 

Khubarb, powdered 20 grains, 

Extract of gentian, sufficient to make a 
mass, 


which divide into thirty pills, one to be taken 
tliree times a day. Take of 


Nitrate of silver— 

Lunar caustic . 3 grains -poivder. 

Quinine 4 grains. 

Ginger 6 grains. 

Hix well, ajQd add extract of camomile suf- 
ficient to make a mass, which divide into 
twenty- four pills, one to betaken three times 
a day. When flatulence is attended with a 
«ense of coldness in the stomach, a teaspoon- 
ful of “ Gregory’s Powder,” with ten grains 
of soda, may be taken in a little aromatic 
•water before breakiast each morning. 


FLEA.— The troublesome little animal 
that infests our clothing and haunts oiir 
households, is produced from various sources, 
but, generally speaking, owing to the accu- 
mulation of dust and dirt. Carpets, blankets, 
and every article manufactured from wool 
should be so well attended to as to prevent 
any accumulation of dust from settling in 
them. The blankets used in the cribs and 
beds of children should for this reason be 
daily shaken, and, weather permitting, hung 
belorc an open window, that the air may pass 
through and cleanse from dust their loosely 
woven fabrics. The refuse known as ” flue,” 
which collects in bedrooms is very favourable 
to the propagation of fleas, as dust and down 
combined contain the nourishment nature 
has ordained for the young of this animal, 
and tlierefore the mother- flea seeks to lay 
her eugs wherever this combination can be 
found. The vicinity of dog-kennels, pigeon - 
cotes, fowl-houses, &c., are amongst the 
causes of tlie rapid production offleas in some 
houses. Although flea-bites are irritating to 
pensons of all ages, they prove particularly 
so to children. Hence particular care should 
be taken to keep the nurseries in a state of 
cleanliness. Although many specifics have 
been promulgated for the extermination of 
this pest, when once it has made itself felt, 
there i.s none that can be said to be entirely 
successful. But cold, light perfumes, such 
as camphor, will c(*rtaiuly tend to diminish 
them ; and tliey also betray a rooted aversion 
to cold water. 

FLESH.— See Fat, Finniv, Food, &c. 

FLESH BRUSH,— An instrument which 
is exceedingly advantageous, in exciting a 
healthy stimulus to the skin, and may be 
-•adopted to any extent short of actual irrita- 
tion ; the most suitable times for using them 
are upon rising in the morning, and when 
taking a bath. The flesh glove is a useful 
modification of the flesh brush, and is espe- 
cially adapted for tender and sensitive skins. 

FLIES.— The common house fly causes 
considerable annoyance to the perton. and 
damage to the furniture of a household. It 
is in vain to attempt to exclude them, and 
tfie fly-poison usually vended generally 
attracts more flies iixto a house, than it 
destroys. A domestic remedy which is par- 
tially successful will be found in a strong 
decoction of quassia, thickened with moist 
sugar, or by mixing together a tea.spoonful 
of black pepper, two of brown sugar, and 
four of cream. It should also be known, that 
flies will not pass through a netting made of 
fine silk thread or wire, even though the 
meshes be an inch apart, provided there is 
no window behind it : this affords a ready 
nie.ans of excluding these insects from all 
apartments which have windows only on 
one side of them, which may at the same 
time he kept wide open. If, however, there 
is a window on the other side of the room, 
the flies will pass through the netting imme- 
diately. 

FLIES, ARTIFICIAL, are made of fur, 
wool, feathers, mohair, silk, gold and silver 
twist, and similar materials, and are, as their 
name partly implies, intended to be as close 
an imitation of the living creature as possi- 
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■^ble, 80 as to deceive the fish they are used to 
>^«apture. Aiw one who has once acquired a 
'taste for .fly-fishing will not change it for any 
oth^ of the sports of the field, the loch, or the 
■ moor. The species of our fresh- water flsh 
to he taken with artificial flies are, salmon, 
trout, grayling, chub, dace, bleak, and occa- 
sionally, both as to locality and time, roach, 

. pike, perch, and bream. Artificial flies are 
not merely imitations of flies strictly speak- 
ing, for the various descriptions of insects 
are indeed numerous, there being nine oiWtrs 
which are again subdivided into families. 



genera, and species. Ronalds well remarks, 
After all, what is a descriptive catalogue of 
the best insects for tty-lisliing ? If followed 
blindly without intelligence, it will be as 
useless as a dictionary in the hand of untu- 
tored youth. Rut use it intelligently us a 
help, not as an erode, and it will assist and 
facilitate your studies. Rut it requires inge- 
nuity and perseverance, observation and 
'judgment, ay, travel too, and experience 
to make a good angler!” Jiooks : Parnell; 
Blaine; Davy; and Itonaldn's Fly Fisher's Enlo- 
'moloqy, 6 th edition. 

FLIES. Natural, as used for angling, 
comprise almost every insect that either 
crawls, hops, or flies.— See Fliks, Autifi- 

CIAL. 

FLOAT.— An article used by anglers to 
regulate the position in the water of the 



bait used in fishing, and to show when 
thty get a bite; it is made of cork, turkey, 
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swan, goose, or porcupine quills, reeds, and 
some aiiglers use even glass floats ; t he float 
like the rod and the line, varies, according to 
the particular flsh intended to be angl^ for. 

FLOATlNOr.— See Swimming. 

FLOOR.— An improvement has been in- 
troduced in the laying down of floors, 
by which warping is prevented, and the 
risk of their bcii^ burned through conside- 
rably lessened. For this purpose boards are 
sometimes laid down three inches thick, 
while, to prevent the warping and also to 
render the process of cleaning more easy, 
when the floors are newly laia,-cover them 
over with a copious soaking of boiled and 
hot linseed oil, and afterwards paint them 
with two coats of good oil colour. Very 
little warping will take place after this, and 
a slight sponging with cold water will at all 
times be suflicient to render them clean. 

FLOOR, TO Clean.— See Hoards. 

FLUOR-CLUTli.— A painted material 
adapted to those floors that are subjected to 
much wet and dirt, as liails, pantries, 
kitchens, &c. They are made either m rolls of 
different widths, Irom five-eighths of a yard 
to a yard or more, or in large breadths fitted 
to the room which they are intended to pro- 
tect. The foundation of these cloths is ordi- 
narily of flax, but old carpeting w'ill answer 
the purpose extremely well. A strong oil 
paint composed of white lead and linseed oil, 
with a large proportion of litharge, is laid on 
smoothly lor four consecutive coats, and 
a pattern is printed by blocks, consisting 
of circular rollers witli metal projections, 
under which the cloth is drawn after it has 
received its coats of paint. In choosing flam' ~ 
cloths, those are to be preferred tliat are 
painted on a line cloth, which is well 
covered with the colour, and the patterns of 
which do not rise much above the ground, as 
they wear out first. The durability of the 
cloth will also in a great measure depend on 
the time it has been painted, and the quality , 
of the colours. If they have not been 
allowed a suflicient time to harden, a very 
little Avear will injure them ; to ensure 
this latter condition, therefore, it is as well 
to keep floor-cloths some time before they 
are used, hung up in an outhouse or a spare 
room, where they will bo kept dry and have 
plenty of air. When taken up for the winter 
they should be rolled round a carpet roller, 
ana carefully turned, so as to iwevent the 
paint from cracking. The objections tojloor- 
clotli is that it strikes cold to the feet, and in 
the course ol' time afTeots the whole body. 
In apartments, therefore, Avhere floor-cloth 
is employed, a mat or rug should be laid 
down, on that portion of the floor where the 
feet are likely to remain longest. To clean 
fioor-clotlis, sweep them, then wipe them with 
a flannel, and when all dust and spots arc 
removed, rub with a waxed cloth, and then 
with a dry plain one; but use little wax, 
and rub only enough with the latter to im- 
part a certain degree of smoothness, or it 
may cause persons to fflll, by being too slio- 
pery. Washing occasionally with milk, 
after the above sweeping and dry rubbing, 
gives them; a fine glossy appearance, and 
renders them less slippery. 
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FLOTSAM.— Goods found floating on the 
sea ; these belong to the CrowTi or the lord 
of the manor, unless claimed by the owner 
within a year and a day. 

FLOUNDER.— One of the most common 
of the flatfish. IiMs found all round the 
English coast, particularly near the mouths 
of large rivers, which it generally a.'«cends. 
They are in season from January to March, 
and from July to September.— For cooking, 
they should be stitr and thick, and their eyes 
bright and full. They should he dressed as 
i’resh as possible, as they very soon become 
flabby and tainted. Flounder is a river fish 
as well as a sea fi.sh, and is caught in the 
I'rent and a few of our other rivers. It must 
be angled for at the bottom, with or without 
a float, hook No. s, 9, or lo, and any kind of 
small worm for bai t. 

FLOUNDERS BOILED.— Set on the fire 
a stewpan with a sufficient quantity of water 
to cover the flounders that are to be dressed, 
add some vinegar and horseradish, and when 
the w’ater boils put in the fish, having been 
previously well cleaned and their flns cut off; 
let them boil slowly, to prevent their being 
broken, and when they are sulliciently done 
lay them on a fish plate, with their tails in 
the middle. Serve them with parsley and 
butter. 

FLOUNDERS BROILED. -Clean so and 
wash as many flounders as you may require, 
dry and rub tnem over with oil, and sprinkle 
salt and pepper over them ; broil them on 
a gridiron over a slow fire, and serve with 
capers, or any other sauce preferred. 

FLOUNDERS FRICASSEED. - (’arc- 
fully clean the fish, and take off the black 
skin, but not the white ; cut the flesh from 
the bones in long slices, and dip them in yolk 
of egg ; strew them over with bread rasping-s, 
ana fry them in clarified butler ; when tliey 
are sumciently done, lay tliem on a dish, and 
keep them hot. For sauce, take tlie hones 
of the fish, boil them in water; then put in 
an anchovy, some thyme, parsley, a little 
pepper, salt, cloves, and mace ; let these 
simmer till the ancliovy is dissolved ; tlieii 
take the butter in which the fish were fried, 
put it into a pan, set it over the fire, dredge 
some flour into it, stirring in the meanwhile, 
then strain the liquor into it, aud boil it till 
it becomes thick; squeeze some lemon-juice 
into it ; and serve the tisli in a dish, with 
the sauce poured over them. 

flounders FRIED.— Well rub them 
inside and out witli salt, then let them lie 
for two hours, to give tliem some firmness. 
Dip them in egg, cover them with bread- 
crumbs, and fry them of a light brown 
colour. 

FLOUNDERS STEWED. -Fry some 
flounders till they attain alight brown colour, 
then take them up, and add to the butter 
they were fried in, a sufficient quantity of 
water to make sauce for the fish that arc 
dressed ; to a quart of water add two ancho- 
vies, an onion cut in slices, a tablespoonful 
of ketchup, and a wineglassfUl of r^ wine. 
Jet it simmer for a quarter of an liour; 
t*our it on to the fish, and stew them gently 


for a quarter of an hour ; then take them 
out and put them into a hot dish ; thicken 
the sauce with butter and flour; give it a 
boil, strain it off, and pour it over tlie fish. 

FLOUR.— The meal of wheat-corn finely 
ground and sifted. It represents the fol- 
Iqwing properties 1. Fecula, which is in- 
soluble in cold water, but soluble in hot 
water. 2 . Gluten. 3. A saccharine matter, 
susceptible of the spirituous fermentation. 
Flour is very susceptible of injury, both by 
the breeding of insects, and from atmospheric 
inflnences. To prevent these consequences, 
it should always be carefully and thoroughly 
dried before it is stored away ; the barrels 
or other vessels in which it is put slionld 
also be dried before they arc used ; and it 
should then be placed in a room tolerably 
warm and dry. 

F L O U R, Adultekation of. — Ri e 
Biiead, Adulteration of. 

FLOUR BOILED. — a quantity ot fine 
flour in a Jiiieii cloth, as tightly as possible, 
dip it several times info cold water, dredge 
the out.side of the clotli with flour until a 
crust is formed round it, to prevent the 
w'ater soaking into it while boiling; boil it 
lor a long time, and when cold, divide it 
Into small oblong cakes. For it is re- 
duced to powder, and is then prepared like 
arrowroot, in which condition it forms an 
excellent diet i’or cliildren suffering from 
diarrh(x*a, &c. It enjoys the advantage ot 
being easily prepared, aud also of being free 
from adulteration. 

FLOUR CAUDLE. - Mi. X smoothly a 
tablespoonful of flour with a iLiill of water; 
sweeten a gill of milk, and when it boils, 
add the flour and water; simmer and stir 
them together for a quarter of an hour. 

FLOUR-MILL.- A liund flour-mill for 
family use is shown in the accompanying 
engraving. It consists of one wheel and 



pinion, and a fixed Frencli burstone, with 
similar stone in motion to cover it. Th9‘ 
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<eom paises through a hopper in the usual 
manner, and ooines out from the stones fit 
for the bolting machine. This mill requires 
two men to work it, and the price is from 
ten to sixteen guineas. The employment of 
a mill of this kind for a household, has many 
advantages : by its means, security is fur- 
nished against adulteration, the expense 
and inconvenience of sending the grain to 
the mill are avoided ; and the flour is better 
economized, and more certainly preserved, 
by being prepared in small quantities only, 
as it is required for use. 

FLOUR PUDDING.-To four ounces of 
flour, add an ounce of sugar, three-quarters 
of a pint of milk, one egg, and six grains of 
ginger ; mix the ingredients thoroughly 
together and boil. 

1 ®^ Flour, 40 ZB. ; sugar, loz. ; milk, | 
'.pint ; egg, 1 ; ginger, 6 grains. 

FLOWER GARDEN^. — The situation of 
the flower garden should be conveniently 
near to the house, so as to afford ready access 
at all times, especially during winter and 
spring. In exposure and aspect^ the flower- 
garden should be laid out in such a manner 
as that it may derive the greatest possible 
advantage tl'om the sun and air. It should 
►not be naturally low in surface, nor of a wet 
retentive soil, nor rendered damp a ml gloomy 
by surrounding high trees, or lolty walls or 
buildings. If it happen that a house be 
nearly surrounded by a flower garden, the 
variety of aspect thence afforded, will be 
favourable to the continuance of the bloom 
of flowers, far beyond what can be obtained 
if contined to a southern exposure. South, 
south-east, and east, are the aspects most 
advantageous to the growth of flowers; 
and, possessing these varieties of exposure, 
the bloom of a garden may be protracted 
some weeks beyond the time it could be pre- 
served under a single aspect. The extent of 
the flower garden depends jointly on the 
general scale of the residence, and the par- 
ticular taste of the owner. If the form of 
the ground where a pasture is to be situated 
is sloping, its size should be larger than 
when the surface is flat. Shelter is essen- 
tially requisite for llie flower garden. The 
plantation on the side next tlie garden 
fihould b^in with the lowest shrubs, and 
rise in gradation to the trees, whicli, unless 
in the north, should not be of the tallest 
kinds. A few elegant shrubs, and one or 
two trees, may be scattered through the 
scene, either in tlie dug compartments, or 
the turf glades, for the purpose of shelter 
and shade, as well as ornament; but in 
general, much of either of the two former 
qualities is highly injurious both to the cul- 
ture of flowers and the thick closeness of 
turf; besides rendering the garden unfit to 
be resorted to in the w'inter and spring sea- 
sons. Sometimes an evergreen hedge vdll 
afford all the shelter reimisite, as in small 
gardens composed of earth and gravel only, 
but when the scene is large, and compost 
of dug compartments placed on a lawn, the 
whole may DO surrounded by an irregular 
border of flowers, shrubbery, and trees. 
The soil best adapted for a flower garden 
is one of commonly good qualities, and 
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moderately light and mellow% Negatively 
the ground should never ho excessively 
strong and clayey ; and mere gravel is very 
intractable. The surface of the llow'er garden 
is regulated by the superficial extent ; if that 
be small, and the plants to be grown are 
chiefly florists' flowers, or other select kinds, 
in beds separated by gravel walks, a level or 
gentle and tinilbrm slope will be found 
most suitable; but where the limits are 
more extensive, and turf and shrubs are 
introduced, a wavy surface, either naturally 
or rendered so by art, will have the best 
effect. 

The form of a small garden will be found 
most pleasing when some regular figure is 



adopted, as a circle, an oval, an octagon, a 
crescent, &o. : but where the extent is so 
great as not readily to be caught by a single 
glance of the eye, an irregular shape is gene- 
rally more convenient, and it may be diver- 
Bifled by agreeable figures, or component 
scenes, by the introduction of slirubs, so as 
to divide the space. A variety of forms may 
be indulged in without oflbnding taste ; and 
a simple paralldogram divided into beds 
running lengthwise, or the larger segment 
of an oval, with beds running parallel to its 
outer margin, will always pleate. On gene- 
ral principles, tt should be ol>8erved, that as 
flower gardens are objects of pleasure, they 
must be laid out with taste. Rut in flower- 
gardens, as in other otje^^* there are dif- 
ierent kinds of tastes ; these embodied are 
called styles or diameters, and the great art 
of the designer is, having fixed on a style, to 
follow it out unmixed with other styles, or 
with any deviation interfering with toe kind 
of taste - or impression which that style it 
calculated to produce. 
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FLOWEE POT.--The ordinary form of 
these implements of Imrticnlture are well 
known. Several Improvements have been 
introduced from time to time. One of these 
is the dower- pot illustrated in the accom- 
panying engraving. This has double closed 



sides, and may have the vacuity filled %vith 
water through a sniull orifice in the rim, or 
be left empty at pleasure. Ey this means 
plants are prevented from suflering for 
want of water when the vactiity is filled, 
and from losing the heat, which would be 
carried off by evaporation if the pot were 
not furnished wifli hollow sides. Various 
other means have been adopted i'or obtaining 
the same end; and, generally speaking, it 
will be sulllcitiit if the tlower-pofc containing 
tile plant be put within another, at least 
two sizes larger than itself— the tw’o llower- 
pots being joined together by a little cement 
at Its base. The. jlairer-pot saucer is a flat 
circular vessel, with a rim from one to two 
iticlies high, and is made somewhat larger 
rhafi the bottoms of the pots. Its chief use 
is to prevent the water, which escapes by 
Ihc bottom oi' the pot, from proving incon- 
venient on the shelves or stages in rooms or 
uarticular situations. A form of saucer has 
been introduced us much larger than the 
pot to be placed in it as to admit of sur- 
rounding its base with wmter, in order to 
keep away creeping insects. In the centre 
of the saucer is raised a basement on which 
to place the pot, to keep it dry. 

FLOWER STA ND.— TJicsc articles of use 
and ornament may be obtained in every 
variety of shape and form. For plants in 
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pots fig. 1 is admirably adapted ; it consists 
chiefly of basket-work made oi’ brass wirtv 
It is mounted upon a manogany or quk 
clawed pedestal set on castors. A shallow 
zinc tray is placed within, to prevent the 
water that may pass through the pots from 
flailing on to the carpet The plants must be 

g acked in moss, kept perfectly green and 
•esh on the surface. For cut flowers /g. 2 
is one of the most suitable. It is made 


Fig. 2. 



water-tight within, with the usual provision • 
for drawing it off every day, in order that 
fresh waUn* may be supplied. The top is 
covered with a portuble fine brass wire 
grating, the meshes being about half an inch 
square, to support the flowers and keep 
them in an upright position. All stands 
with cut flowers should be provided with 
glass shades, to be put on at night, to secure 
them IVom the dust that must necessaril}" 
arise. The moss and sand being saturated 
with w^ater when they are put in will tend, 
to preserve the flowers much longer than if 
placed in water alone. 

FLOWKKS, AUTIFICIAL. — The form 
and combination ol’ these articles of personal 
decoration mainly depend on the taste and 
ingenuity of the maker. The materiats gene- 
rally employed are velvet, kid, and fine 
cambric for the petals, and tafl'eta for the 
leiwes, and very recently thin of 

bleached w^halebone have been successfhlly 
introduced. The colours are ordinarily pro- 
duced as follows Blue, indigo dissolved in 
oil of vitriol, and the acid partly neutralized 
with salt of tartar or whiting ; green, a 
solution of distilled verdigris ? lilac, liquid 
archil ; red, carmine dissolved iia a solution 
of salt of tartai’, or in spirits of hartshorn ; 
violet, liquid archil, mixed with a little salt 
of tartar; yellow, tincture of turmeric. 
These colours are usually applied to the • 
petals with the lingejs. 

FLOWERS, Preservation of.— Flowers 
may be preserved in a fresh state for a con- 
siderable time, by keeping them in a moist 
atmosphere. Another method, by which 
some flowers may be preserved for many 
months, is to carefully dip them, as soon as 
gathered, in perfectly limpid gum water; 
and after allowing them to drain for two or 
three minutes, to set them upright, or 
anrange them in the usual manner in an. 
empty vase. The gum gradually forms a- 
transparent coating on the surface of the^ 
petals and stems, and preserves their colour 
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and figure long after they have become dry 
and crisp. Faded /hwers may be generally 
ni(n'e or less restored by immersing them half- 
way up their stems in very hot water, and 
allowing them to remain in it until it cools 
or they have recovered. The coddled por- 
tion of the stems must then be cut off, and 
the fiowers placed in clean cold w'ater. In 
tills way a great number of laded fiowers 
may be restored, but there arc some of the 
more fugacious kinds, on which it proves 
useless. Fiowers may be produced iu win- 
ter by taking up the plants, trees, or shrubs, 
in the spring, at the time when they are 
about to bud, with some of their owu soil ; 
carefully preserved around the roots, and , 
placing them upright in a cellar till Ulichael- j 
mas ; when, with the addition of fresh earth, , 
they are to be put into proper tubs or vessels, 
and placed in a stove or hot-house, when 
they must be treated In the usual manner. 
By this method iu the month of February, 
fruits or roses will appear. Flowers sown 
in pots about Michaelmas, may thus be 
made to bloom at Christmas. 

FLUMMEBY.-rut finely ground oat- 
meal to steep in water for three days. Tour 
oft* the thin of tin? first water, and add more 
Avator. Stir up, straiu, and boil this with a 
little salt, till smooth and of the thickness I 
required, adding water at first; if it be in 
danger of becoming too still', a piece of but- 
ter is an improvement aud a little white 
sugar. Serve in a basin with milk, wine, 
cider, or cream. 

FOG.— Ill meteorology, a dense vapour 
near the surface of the laud or w'ater. Fogs, 
in general, are the consequence of the noc- 
turnal cooling of the atmosphere. The air 
by its rapid cooling becomes surcharged 
with moisture ; a part of which being pre- 
cipitated in the form of a cloud, gives rise to 
the ordinary fog. During the day, the heat 
of the sun generally disperse-s the fog, be- 
cause the quantity of moisture which the 
air Is capable of holding becomes more con- 
siderable in proportion as its temperature 
is increased. Fogs are peculiarly Injurious 
to pulmonary subjects and to persons whose 
respiratory organs are at allaft’ected; such 
persons should shun going out into a fog if 
possible ; but if they cannot avoid doing so, 
they should take every precaution to pre- 
vent the noxious atmosphere entering the 
lungs. 

FOOT, DEFOBMITIES OF.— There are 
many varieties of malformation, or defor- 
mity of the feet, proceeding either from ac- 
cident or a congenital cause, and in some in- 
stances, arising from ivea-kness either in the 
bones, muscles, or ligaments of the part, de- 
pending originally on a general debility or 
want of tone in tlie system. Deformity of 
the foot is caused either by an overlapping 
of the bones of the ankle joint, the contrac- 
tion or paralvtic action of the adjacent 
muscled, drawing one or more bones from 
their articulation, or firom some malforma- 
tion in the joint before birth. The most 
common and remarkable malformation of 
the feet, is the deformity known as club- 
foot, ofwbidH there are fbur varieties, de- 
scribed under dilferent names by surgeons, 
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but which will be understood by an account 
of the position of tlie foot in walking. The 
Jiru variety, is a simple drawing up of the 
heel, the individual vvatking on tlie balls of 
the toes. In the . seconrf. the heel is still 
drawn up, the inner edge of the loot is 
drawn outwards, and the whole member 
twisted inwards, in such a manner as to 
compel the suft'erer to walk on the outer 
edge, and sometimes on what in its natural 
position would be tlie top of the loot. In 
the tiUrd variety, tlie outer edge of the I'oot 
is so raised up as to tlirow the tread on the 
inner margin of tlie foot. And the /ourih is 
that iu which the whole foot is pressed for- 
ward, the toes uppermost on tlie ilront of 
the kg, the patient walking upon the heel 
only. The treatment ol all these deformi- 
ties, when they proceeti Irom spasm or 
paralysis, is to remove the cause, by adopt- 
ing a course of purgatives and a soothing 
system of fomentations ; or Avheii rheuma- 
tism is the exciting cause, by such remedies 
as are admissible in that disease ; but when 
the contraction has become permanent, the 
cure can only be efl'ected by dividing the 
tendons of the contracted muscles. This 
operation is performed by passing a narrow- 
bladed knife under the tendon or tendons, 
the principal always being the “ Temh 
AchiUis," and cutting outwards, so as to 
divide the tendon; auer a time the foot is 
placed iu its luiturul jiositiun, and by a 
proper ai)parutu.s kept so til] the tendon, by 
means ot the interposition of callus or fresh 
matter, is re- united, aud as a consequence 
elongated by the amount of new deposit 
thrown out. When the union is perfect, the 
loot is to be strengtliened by friction, salt 
water bathing, tonics, and galvanism. 

FOOTMATs^ — The footman’s routine of 
duty is, iu a complete establishment, off 
a subordinate description. In the morning 
he assists in cleaning the furniture, win- 
dows, &c., and preparing first and putting 
by afterwards, the articles used for the 
breakfast table. 1 1 e then cleans himself ami 
prepares to attend the carriage, to answer 
bells, or to obey any orders given him by 
his master or mistress. At dinner ho again 
attends, having previously assisted to pre- 
pare the table for it. Jrlis next duty is to 
clean and put away the same things. At 
tea he again waits ; ami, generally speakibg, 
his daily avocations end after this meal is 
finished. The footman in small establishments 
has more general and constant occupation. 
In such cases the performance of the various 
duties are left to be regulated in a great 
measure by the servant himself; and in 
order to render tlieni lighter aud more- 
agreeable, he should adopt a certain metliod, 
by which his daily work is to be ruled, 
lie must rise early, and endeavour to get 
some of the roughest part of bis work, 
finished before breakfast. In order to pre- 
serve the cleanliness of his clothes, he 
should be provided with a complete otwalV 
suit, made of tpaterlals that will easily brush, 
clean or bear washing. In th’s drewi he 
cleans the boots, knives, &o. After this* ho 
cleans and washes himself, previously to the 
preparation for the family breakfast tables 
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Jitter the fbotman has himself breakfasted, 
and replaced all the articles used, he must 
direct his attention to the cleaning of candle- 
sticks, trimming of lamps, &c. The furni- 
ture he must rub daily, and window cleaning 
he must perform as opportunity offers. In 
the after part of the dav he must make the 
preparations fdr the dinner-table. During 
this part of the day he should be attired in. 
a dress that is not inconsistent with his 
employments, nor yet unfit for him to ap- 

S ear in if summoned to the parlour or street- 
oor. A coloured cotton or plain cloth 
jacket and white linen apron are usually 
worn by footmen while thus engaged. 
When he attends his mistress In her walks 
or drives, he should be scrupulously neat and 
clean. In giving orders to the coachman 
he should be quick and accurate^* Kor is it 
altogether out of place to remark that the 
knodc at the door, by which he announces 
his mistress's visit, is to be performed with 
a certain measure and degree ; if too long 
and loud it disturbs the surrounding neigh- 
bourhood, and if too insignificant it savours 
of disrespect to the visitor. 

FOOrrAN.— Footpans are either of wood, 
earthenware, or metal, as tin or zinc. Small 
tubs are apt to sever at the joints whrti 
they remain by dry for any time ; earthen- 
ware is free from that objection, but as the 
interior if glazed, is unpleasantly slippery, 
it is best to have a loose piece of board to 
cover the bottom, loaded with lead to keep 
it down. Those made of zinc painted in oil 
are perhaps the most suitable. 

FOOT WAllMEU.— This usually consists 
of a box containing a tin vessel, in which 
hot water is put, being carefully wadded 
round, to keep in the iieat ; the lid is also 



wadded. This will remain, warm for some 
hours when shut, and is very useful to put 
the feet on when occasion requires it. 

FORCEMEAT.— Take an equal quantity of 
lean veal scraped and beef suet shred ; beat 
them m a marble mortar ; add pepper, salt, 
cloves, pounded lemon-peel, and nutmeg 
grated, parsley and sweet herbs choppea 
Ine, a little snalot and young onion, a few 
brc»d crumbs grated fine, and yolk of egg 
isufifieient to work it light ; roll this into 
balls with a little flour. If for white sauce, 
boil them ; if for brown sauce, fry them. 

FORCEMEAT BALLS for Fish, Soups, 
&e. — Beat the flesh and soft parts of a raid- 
dUiig sized lobster, half an anchovy, a large 
piece of boiled celery, the yolk of an egg 
haxd boiled, a Uttle cayenne, mace, salt, ana 
white pepper, with two tablespoonfuls of 
bread crumbs, one of oyster liquor, two 
ounces of butter warmed, and two eggs well 
beaten ; make into ballSf and fry them of a 
nice brown colour in butter. 


FORCEMEAT COLLOPS. - Mince the 
remains of hash or any other meat, and set 
it over the Are in a ste^an, with sUce o'’ 
butter, a sprig of parsley, and green onion.s 
shred fine, shake in a little flour, and moisten 
with stock ; add pepper, and reduce it to a 
thick sauce, then leave It to cool. Make a 
paste with flour and water and a little butter 
and salt ; knead and roll it with a rolling- 
pin as thin as a half-crown ; place the meat 
upon it in small masses, at a distance of two 
or three inches from each other; wet the 
paste all round the meat, pinching the paste 
round the meat with the fingers. Cut the 
collops separately and fry them of a light 
brown colour. 

FORCEMEAT RAGOUT.-Put a slice ot 
fresh butter into a saucepan with some 
sorrel, lettuce, chervil, parsley, and green 
onions ; let the whole be well washed, 
squeezed, and chopped fine ; shake the 
saucepan over the fire till the liquor of the 
vegetables is entirely consumed, then shake 
in a little flour, moisten with some gravy, 
and add salt and pepper. Let. the mixture 
boil till the herbs are well done and the 
sauce wholly consumed ; then add the yolks 
of three eggs beaten up witli cream, and 
thicken the ragout over the lire without let- 
ting it boil. 

FORCING. — In horticulture, the art ot 
accelerating the growth of plants, so as to 
obtain fruits or flowers at seasons when they 
are not produced naturally in the open air.— 
See CoNSERVATOHV, Hotbed, Hothouse, 
Greenhouse, &c. 

FORFEITS.— A pastime usually played 
by a number of persons of both sexes. The 
ordinary mode is to select some sentence, 
which each person of the party is to repeat 
without making a mistake, and in the event 
of liis so doing, he has to forfeit to some 
person chosen lor the purpose any trifling 
article, such as a card-case, smelling-bottle, 
fan, &c. "When the sentence has gone the 
round of the party, one of the company has 
to kneel with her head in the lap of the 
person holding the forfeits ; this latter per- 
son holds up the forfeits one by one in sight 
of the whole company, and says, “ Here's 
a pretty thing, and a very pretty thing, and 
what’s to be done to the owner of this pretty 
thing?” The person kneeling down has then 
to impose some penalty whiw involves some 
ludicrous situation, and is calculated to pro- 
duce laughter and good humour among the 
company present. This accomplished, the 
forfeited article is returned to the owner. 
By this it is evident that the person who 
lias to impose the forfeits should possess a 
fund of humour and ready invention ; and, 
to ensure uninterrupted sport, some person 
should be selected gifted with these attri- 
butes. 

FORGET-ME-NOT.— A weU-known 
flower belonging to the species Myoaotis. It 
may be propagated by se^ by dividing the 
roots in spring, or by setting cutting in a 
shady place in summer under a hand-light. 
In winter they may be treated like alpine 
plants, and will bloom long and well. This 
flower prefers a moist soil. In the ne^jibour* 
hood of ponds and streams. 
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FORK.— A domestic implement manufac- 
tured of various metals, as silver, steel, &o. { 
Plated forks in imitation of silver are much i 
used, and answer equally well for general : 
puri^ses. Forks should be cleaned with | 
great care, especially between the prongs, I 
and this may be done with a piece of leather 
tied to a stick, and afterwards wiped with a 
cloth. Forks that have been used for fish, 
and juices, or any other mixture likely to 
impart an unpleasant flavour or an unsightly 
appearance, should, immediately after being 
used, ho plunged into a can of boiling water 
and suffered to remain there some time until 
the flavour or stain is entirely removed. 

FORK, IN Hosbanduy. — A tool of 
which there are three principal species. The 
iirst made with three pron<ra for working 
with litter, haulm, or stable refuse ; the 
second, having two prongs, for stirring the 
earth among numerous roots, as in Iruit- 
trees or flower-borders, or for taking up 
roots ; and the third about a foot and a half 
in length, the prongs of which are small and 
round, and should be kept carefully polished, 
for plunging pots in bark pits, or taking up 
asparagus or other roots. 

FORISIA PAUrKRIS.-Wliere any per- 
son has just cause of suit, and is so poor that 
he can make oath he is not worth £5 
after all his debts are paid, and excepting 
the property in question, upon oath made of 
of this fact, and a certificate from a barrister 
that he has good cause of action, the court 
will permit him to sue in /ormd pauperis^ 
without paying any lees to counsel, attor- 
neys, or clerks in court. If a cause go 
against a person thus suing, he is liable to 
imprisonment for the costs of tlie defendant. 

FOWL BOILED.— Put it on with plenty 
of water a little nrarmed, and in a flannel 
cloth; skim the liquor very carefully, and 
let it simmer by the side of the fire from 
thirty-five minutes to an hour and a half, 
according to the size and age of the fowl. 

FOWL BOILED, with Rick.— Boil a 
pint of rice in as much water as will cover it, 
and in it put black pepper, a few blades of 
mace, and half a dozen cloves, tied up in a 
small cloth ; when the rice is tender, take 
out the spice ; stir in a piece of butter ; boil 
a fowl and a piece of bacon, and lay them in 
a dish ; cover them with the rice ; lay around 
the dish and upon the rice, hard eggs, out in 
halves, quarters, and lengthways, with 
onions boiled first, and afterwards fried. 

FOWL BRAISED. — Put a little bacon 
into a stewpan, then a fowl, a large onion, 
half a carrot, half a head of celery, two bay- 
leaves, two cloves, a peppercorn, one and 
a half tablespoonfuls of salt, a little pepper, 
and a quart of water, let it simmer till ten- 
der ; dish up, after having well drained it, 
take the string off, and pour over it mush- 
room or any other sauce. 

FOWL BROILED.— Have a fowl ready 
plucked and' drawn, open the back from one 
end to the other with a sharp knife, having 
previously out ofl' the ieet at the second 
joint ; make an incision in the skin, and 
mss the bone througli, to fix it internally ; 
lay tlie fowl oii the table breast downwards, 
beat it as flat as possible with a chopper, 
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takeout the breast bone, and also *he rough 

S art of the interior of the back, especially 
* a large or old fowl ; after you have it in 
nice shape, season all over with a teaspoonful 
of salt and half a teaspoontul of pepper ; 
put it on a gridiron over a slow fire, turning 
it every five minutes till done ; if a young 
one, twenty- five minutes wtR be ample time, 
but by trying it with the finger on tlie thick 
part the result may be known ; if firm when 
pressed it is done, or by pressing the wing, 
if tender it is also done ; serve with mush- 
room sauce. 

FOWL CUBRIED.-Skln the fowl, out it 
into small pieces, and lay them in cold 
water for an hour; mince an onion and put 
it into a saucepan with two ounces of tVesh 
butter, and a little flour stirred In by de- 
grees ; when it is well browned add three 

E ints of water, and put In the fowl, and a 
irge tablespoonlbl of curry powder ; boil 
until the fowl is quite teuder. Sprinkle 
with the juice of half a lemon and serve. 

FOWL FORCED.— Having boned a fowl, 
stufi* the inside with a forcemeat made as 
follows A quarter of a pound of minced 
veal, two ounces of grated liam, two ounces 
of chopped onion and ftuet, a tablespoonful 
of sweet herbs shred, two hard yolks of eggs 
cliopped, a teaspoonful of mixea lemou-peel, 
mixed spices, and a little cayenne. Shred 
the several ingredients, and beat the whole 
to a paste in a mortar, adding two eggs, to 
make them incorporate. Stuffthefowi wltli 
this mixture, sew it up, and still retaining 
the natural shape, draw the legs inside and 
truss the wings. Stew it in clear stock, and 
when nearly done, thicken the sauce with 
butter rolled hi flour. When just ready to 
serve, add a little cream, squeeze a lemon 
into the dish, and serve the fowl with sauce 
around it. 

FOWL FRICASSEED.— Divide a fowl 
into eiglit pieces, and put them into a stew- 
pan, cover with boiling water, and season 
with a teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper, a 
bunch of parsley, four cloves, and a blade of 
mace ; let it boil lor twenty minutes ; pass 
the stock through a sieve into a basin ; take 
out the pieces of fowl, trim them neatly ; 
then put into another stewpan two ounces 
of butter, with which mix a tablespoon ful ot 
flour, moisten the stock, put in the pieces ot 
fowl, stir occasionally until boiling, skim 
well, add twenty small onions, and let it 
simmer uutii the onions are tender, then 
add a gill of cream, in which the yolks of 
two eggs have been mixed, stir it quickly 
over the lire, but do not let it boil ; take out 
the pieces, dress in tlie form of a pyramid 
upon a dish and SCTve. If it is required to 
warm up the remainder of the above, put it 
into a basin, which set in a stewpan havini,'^ 
a little water in it ; put on the cover, and 
let it boil gently ; by these means the con- 
tents of tlie basin will become warm, with- 
out the sauce being alfected. 

FOWL FRIED.-Cut fowl into rather 
small ifieces, and put them into a basin with 
a little salt and pepper, a tablespoonfiil of 
oil, two tablespoonluls of vinegar, and a 
little chopped shalot; stir the wholes well 
together, and let it remain for half an hour; 
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bave ready a quantity of butter, and take a 
fork and dip each piece one alter the other 
into it : then let it drop into a frylngpan, in 
4rhich is snfEicietit hot fat to cover them; 
fry them till they obtain an agreeable colour, 
and serve in the form of a pyramid, with 
iVied parsley on the top, and any i^auce pre* 
ferre<l underneath. 

FOWL HASHED.-Take the lean por- 
tions of the remains of a fowl from a pre- 
vious dinner, chop it into small pieces; 
then put into a stcwpan a tenspooniul of 
chopped shalot, with half an ounce of but- 
ter, puss them for about three minutes over 
the lire, add a teasiioont'ul of hour; mix 
well, then add tlie fowl and a gill of white 
sauce, or more if not sufliciently moist; 
season with pepper and salt, and serve with 
mashed potatoes. 

FOWL PIE. —Make a paste and force- 
meat. Bone a young i'owl and lay it flat on 
a clean cloth brea.st downwards ; season 
the interior with a little pepper, salt, and 
chopped onions; spread a layer of forcemeat 
over, half an inch in thickness. Take ten 
pieces of veai a quarter of an inch thick, 
and the same len'»th as the ^cwi .r.u-n have 
the same numbt" ’f >t lat .^rtCon ; lay 
half of the veal ana bacon alternaiely on the 
Ibwl, well seasoned with pepper and salt, 
cover over with more forcemeat, then ano- 
ther layer of veal and bacon, and more force- 
meat again ; then roll the fowl over, making 
the skin meet at the back ; have a pie^dish 
lined both with paste and forcemeat ; lay in 
the fowl, sprinkle with pepper salt, and 
more forcemeat until a dome is ibrmed; 
place a pat of butter and two bay-leaves on 
tile top, and bake it in a moderate oven for 
about two hours. Gravy may be made from 
the bones of the fowl. 

FOWL BAGOUT. — Half roast a fowl, 
cut it up into joints, place them in a stew- 
pan with some good stock, and add a couple 
of onions, two dozen corns of allspice and 
black pepper, a lew cloves, and a piece of 
leinon-pe^. Skim the stew, and keeping 
the lid quite close, let it simmer for three 
<iuarter8 oi' an hour or more, according to 
the age and size of the bird. Strain ofl' the 
gravy, leaving the fowl in the stewpan to 
keep hot. Taxe otf the lat which forms at 
the top, and thicken the gravy with brown 
roux, or butter rolled in brown flour till it is 
}i8 thick as stiff pancake hatter. Add to it 
a glass of white wine and a sprinkling of 
lemon- juice. Serve with the sauce poured 
hot over the fowl and garnished with fried 
bread. 

FOWL llOASTED. — Strip off the fea- 
thers and carefully pick every stump from 



the skin. Take oft the head and neck close 
to the body, but leave sufficient skin to tie 
orei' the part that is cat. In drawing the 


bird, do not open it more than is needthl, 
and use great precaution to avoid breaking 
the gall-bladder. Hold the legs in boiling 
water for two or three minutes, that the 
' skin may be peeled from tliem easily; cut 
the claws, and then with a piece of lighted 
writing-paper singe off the hairs without 
blackening the fowl. Wash and wipe it 
afterwards very dry, and let the liver and 
gizzard be made delicately clean, and fas- 
tened into the pinions. iVuss and spit it 
firmly; flour it well when first laid to the 
fire, baste it frequently with butter, apd 
when it is done draw out the skewers ; dish 
it, pour a little good gravy over, and send it 
to tabic with bread, mushroom, egg, or 
chestnut sauce. 

FOWL llOASTED, Chkstnuts.— 
Roast some chestnuts very carefully, so that 
they may not be burnt^ then take off the 
skins and peel them, Out about a dozen oi 
them small and pound them in a mortar. 
l*arboiI the liver of a fowl ; bruise it witli a 
quarter of a pound of ham or bacon. Then 
mix altogether with a quantity of chopped 
parsley, sweet herbs, some mace, pepper, 
bait, and nutmeg. When these ingredients 
are mixed into a uniform mass, put 1 1 in to the 
fowl, roast it, and baste with butter. For 
sauce, take the remainder of the chestnuts, 
peel and skin them, put them into some 
good gravy with a little white wine, and 
thicken it with a piece of butter rolled iu 
flour. Then place the fowl in a dish, pour 
in the sauce, garnisli with lemon, and serve. 

FOWL SALAD.— Cut up a piiir of cold 
roasted fowls into twenty or thirty pieces, 
takeoff the skin and trim them; lay them 
in a deep dish, witli salt, oil, and vinegar ; 
when they have soaked in this for a snort 
time, place the pieces of fowl on a dish, 
round wliich lay some lettuces, well washed 
and cut into quarters, hard-boiled eggs out 
into slices, quartered fillets of auchovy, 
gherkins, and capers. Four the dressing 
over the whole and serve. 

FOWL soul*.— Cut up a large fowl and 
boil it well in milk and water ; thicken with 
cream, butter, and flour. Add vegetables of 
different kinds cut into small pieces, such as 
potatoes, turnips, the heart of cabbage, 
onions, and celery, with a seasoning of pep- 
per, salt, and mace. Boil all tc^ether, and 
just previously to dishing up, aail wine or a 
little lemon-juice. 

FOWL STEWED. —Place four clean 
skewers at the bottom of a stewpan, and 
place the fowl upon them. Put iu a quart 
of gravy, a head of celery cut small, and two 
or three blades of mace. Let it stew gently 
until there remains only just sufficient for 
sauce; then add a large niece of butter 
rolled in flour, a wineglasshiil of red wine, a 
tablespoon ful of ketchup, and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. Dish up the fowl and s^ve 
with the sauce poured over it. 

FOWL STEWED, WITH OVSTEUS. — 
Truss a fowl as for boiling, put into it 
plenty of butter, and a seasoning of mace 
and lemon-peel ; tie it at the neck and vent : 
line a stewpan with streaked bacon, and 
put in the fowl breast downwards. 

[ with stock, and stew the fowl slowly* 
4i2 
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MefiAwhile have a thick oyster sauce pre* 
pared with butter and cream ; dish the fowl 
on this, and garnish with fried oysters and 
slices of lemon. 

FOWLS, TO Carve. — When a boiled 
fowl has to be carved, fix the fork firmly in 
the centre of the breast, and after disenga* 
giug the leg from the skin, take it off vnth 
the wing in the line a 6; or thevringmay 
be previously removed by carving it down 
the line to &, and there separating it ftom 
the neck' bone ; the leg may then be released 



from the skin and easily taken off by cut- 
ting around it from a to c, and then turning 
it with the fork back from the body, when 
the joint will readily be perceived. After 
tiie leg and wing on the other side have been 
taken off in the same manner, the merry- 
thought must follow. To remove this,, the 
knife must be drawn through the flesh in 
the line d e, and then turned towards the 
7ieck quite under the merrythought, which 
it willlift from the breast. The neck bones 
which lie close under the upper part of the 
wings, must next be disengaged from the 
fowl by putting the knife in at the top of the 
joint, dividing the long part of the bone 
from the flesh, and breaking the short one 
off by raising it up and turning it from the 
body ; the breast may then be divided from 
it by merely cutting through the tender ribs 
on either side. It is seldom that further 
disjointing than this is required at table, 
but when it is necessary to cut up the en- 
tire fowl, the remainder of it must be laid 
with the back uppermost, and to take off 
the side bones, tne point of the knife must 
be pressed through the backbone, near the 
top, about half an inch from the centre, and 
brought down towards the end of the back, 
<iuite through the bone, then turned in the 
opposite direction, w^hen the joints will 
separate without difficulty. All that then 
remains to be done is, to lay tbe*3dge of the 
knife across the middle of the only two un- 



divided bones, and then with the fork to 
raise the small end of the fowl, which will 
part them immediately. I'he most deUealte 
pasTts of the fowl are, the breast, ^ving8, and 
I nieriythought. A roast fowl is carvea gene- 
I rally according to the direction already 
given, but wrhen it is veiy large, the breast 
may be carved in slices like that of a turkey t 
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or. If small, the whole of it may be taken oft 
with the wings, as shown by tlie line a frln 
the engraving. As tlie livex is considered a 
delicacy, it should be divided, and an equal 
portion of it sent with each wing, 

FOWLS, TO Choose.— T he male bird is 
preferable to the female. The age also 

Se flesh after a certain time 1&>ming tough 
and coarse. The length of the spur will give 
some idea of the age of the bird; when 
young, his spurs are short. The beak also 
furnishes another indication ; if upon lifting 
the dead bird by the beak it will bear th*i 
weight, the fowl may be considered an old one ; 
but if the beak breaks off, t he bird is a younj; 
one. The claws supply a similar test ; that 
to say, they will break off readily if the bird 
be young, but if old they will sever with 
difficulty. A person purcliasing a fowl 
should not judge of its weight by appear- 
ance, as various arts are practised to im- 
part a plump appearance wiiich they do not 
possess; to ascertain the fact more cor- 
rectly, the fowl should be poised for a few 
seconds in the hand, and its relative weight 
may thus be arrived at by any person of 
ordinary judgment. Fowls, and indeed 
poultry and game of all descriptions, should 
as a rule be purchased of some one par- 
ticular dealer ; for poulterers naturally se- 
lect the best of their stock for their regular 
customers, and dispose of the indifferent 
birds to casual buyers. Above all, cleuling 
with itinerant vendors should be carefully 
avoided ; in most cases, men clad in smock 
frocks and otherwise “got up ” to represent 
country dealers, are in reality artful denizens 
of lx)ndon, w’ho purchase tlm refuse stock 
of the large markets at nominal prices, and 
thus palm them oil’ to the public at enor- 
mous profits. 

FOWLS, TO Rear.-- See roui/niv. 

FOX.— The ravages committed by tliis 
animal among lamb.s, poultry, geese, and 
other farm-produce, render its destruction 
in many cases, absolutely necessary. To 
achieve this, the farmer must lake a sheep's 
paunch and fasten it to a long stick ; tlicn 
rub his soles well upon the jmiinch, tliat the 
fox naay not scent Ills feet. He should then 
draw the paunch after him ns a trail, a mile 
or more till he gets near a large tree; then 
leave the paunch and ascend the tree w ith a 
gun, and as night advances, the fox will be 
perceived coming after the scent of the trail, 
when It may be shot Or set a steel trap In 
the plain part of a large field, distant Irom 
paths and hedges; then open the trap, 
place it on the ground, cut out the exact 
shape thereof in a turf, and take out so much 
earth to make room for it io stand, and then 
cover it again very neatly with the turf you 
cut out As the joint of the turf will not 
close exactly, procure some mould from a 
mole-hill newly throwm up, and stick some 
grass in it, as is it grew there. Scatter some 
mould of the mole-hill v^^ry thinly lUrge 
different ways, at the distance of 
twelve yards from the trap ; let this mould ' 
be thrown on spots fifteen or sixteen intflies 
square, and wiien the tiap is '^ilaoed, lay 
three or four pieces of thciese; and tbei» 
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with a sheep’s paanch draw a trail a mile or 
two long to each of these three places, and 
from thence to the trap, that the fox may- 
approach one of the places first; for then he 
will advance to the trap more boldly, and 
thus may be readily caught. 

FOXGLOVE.— One of the most beautiful 
and useful of our indigenous plants. It 
grows on sandy and gravelly banks, in 
woods and uncultivated places, and ilowers 
in June and July. This plant possesses 

K liar medical properties, and it is in this 
; that it is chiefly to be regarded, llie 
l^ves and seeds of the foxglove are both 
used for medical purposes. When good, the 
leaves are of a dull green colour, and pos- 
Bess a feeble narcotic odour, and a bitter 
unpleasant taste. Both the dried leaves and 
the powder should be preserved in corked 
bottles, covered with aark<coloured paper, 
or in well closed tin canisters, and kept in a 
dark cupboard ; the stock should also be 
renewed yearly, as age considerably di- 
minishes its medicinal activity. Foxglove 
is diuretic, antispasmodic, and sedative, and 
possesses the peculiar power of depressing 
the circulation of the blood. It is adminis- 
tered in fevers and inflammation, and when 



given in full doses, reduces the pulse from 
seventy-five to forty-five or forty beats a 
minute. In dropsy there is no diuretic 
medicine so powerful and certain in its ac- 
tion as this, more e.specially in dropsy of the 
chest. In diseases of the heart, as enlarge- 
ment and various other affections, it is very 
useful In lowering the heart’s action, and in 
epilepsy and insanity it is useful in repress- ; 
ing vascular excitement. ^ The greatest cau- ‘ 
tion is repaired to be observed in the use of | 
the foxglove, as its effects accumulate in 
the system ; and if given in too large or too 
frecment doses, win produce giddiness of 
sight, nausea, faintness followed by vomit- 


ing, swooning, convulsions, stupor, and 
sometimes death. 

FIIACTUKES.— Under this head are un- 
derstood ail broken bones. These are of 
two kinds, simple and compound ftaetores, 
and are treated of under their special heads. 
—See Abm, Leg, Shoulder, Tuiob:. &a 

FRECKLES. — Yellow coloured spots, 
similar to stains, developed on the skin. 
There are two varieties, summer fireckles ; 
resulting flrom the action of the sun audi 
heat, during the summer season, and dis- 
appearing at the termination of the hot 
weather; and cold freckles will appear at 
all times of the year. The latter form com- 
monly arises from disordered health or some 
general disturbance of the system, to which 
attention should be chiefly directed. The 
summer freckle.? may be removed by the 
application of any of the lotions following : 
—1. Bichloride of mercuiy, 5 grains; hy- 
drochloric acid, 30 drops ; lump sugar, lOz. ; 
rectified spirit of wine, 2oz8. ; rosewater, 
70ZS.; agitate together until the whole io 
dissolved. 2. Petals of leaves of red roses, 
1 oz. ; hot water, 12 fluid ounces ; ini'use for 
an hour, and strain with expression. } pint; 
add of citric acid. 30 grains ; dissolve, and 
in a few hours decant the clear. 3. Sal- 
ammoniac, 1 drachm ; spring water, 1 pint ; 
lavender water or eau de Coli^ne, ioz.; 
mix. The lotion made choice of should be 
applied with the fingers every night and 
morning, or after, if necessary. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE.— Tlie know- 
ledge of this language has ever been found 
a most useful acquisition, and still more 
in the present day, when our relations with. 
Frauce, both social and commerolal, have 
become so greatly extended. The readiest 
and most perfect mode of acquiring this 
language, is, undoubtedly, to reside for some 
time in France, by which means the idiom, 
and pronunciation (two of the greatest diffi- 
culties), may be mastered in a few months, 
if a person possesses quick intelligence and 
is capable of application. But if this oppor- 
tunity does not offer, tlie next best plan is 
to take lessons of a native professor, some 
of wliich class are always to be found in our 
I>rincipal cities and towns. But where thi.s 
opportunity is again denied, the learner 
may teach himself by the aid of some of the 
following books : — Qrandine(iu*s First Step, 
33. ; VHeland's Eru^y Method, 6s . ; Tmrrier, 4*-. ; 
Dktionaiy of Difficulties, 6s. 6d. ; Le Page' 6 
Comersaiion, ?s. ; Ticssefs Instructor, 3s. ; Mur- 
geami’s Easy Accc.^s, 4s.; Dagobert's . Idiotmtic 
Instruction, Is.; Deauvoisin's IIow to Read and 
Translate, 2s. 6d. ; Delille's Lessons, Is. 6rf. , 
Tarver'. s Oral Progress, 3s. 6d.; OUendorfl’s 
Method of Learning, 12s. ; De Porquet's Pht'me 
Book, 2s. 6(1.; Nugent's Dictionary, 6s.; Foster's 
Exercises, 2s. 6d.; Delille's Orctmmar, 6s. 6d: 
Lexizac's Qrammar, 5s. ; CobheU's Orainmar, 5s. ; 
Cassell's Manual, 3s. ; Le Page's Prompter, 6s. : 
Joint's Pronouncing Handbook, 3s,; fourrier's 
Model Pronunciation Book, 9s.; Tkibaudin's 
Pronunciation, is. ; Jdbert's (tuetUmiftff owe? 
Answering, 3s. 6d. ; Fasquelle's Reader, 2s. ; 
Du Qu^s Translator, 2s.; Monteith's French 
WWmit a M<sster, 2s.; Bellenger's Word and 
Phrase Book, Is. ; Gltapmn's French T^lk, 2s. 
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FRENCH POLISH, Fou Boots and 
SriOKS.—Take of logwood chips, half a 
pound ; glue, a quarter of a pound ; indigo 
pounded very fine, a quarter of an ounce ; 
soft soap, a quarter of an ounce ; isinglass 
a quarter of an ounce : boil these ingredients 
in two pints of vinegar and one pint of 
water, let it continue to boil for ten minutes 
after the first ebullition, then strain the 
liquid ; when cold it is fit for use. To 
apply the polish, it must be rubbed on tlie 
leather with a piece* of sponge ; the boots 
and shoes being previously freed from dust 
and dirt. 

FRENCH POLISH, fob Fubnitubf..— 
To one pint of spirits of wine, add half an 
ounce of gum shellac, half an ounce of seed 
lac, and a quarter of an ounce of gum sand- 
iirac; submit the whole to a gentle heat, 
f requently shaking it, till the various gums 
are dissolved, when it is fit for use. Make a 
roller of list, put a little of the polish upon | 
it, and cover that with a piece of soft linen 
rag, which must be lightly touched with cold 
drawn linseed oil. Rub the wood in a cir- 
cular direction, not covering too large a 
apace at a time, till the pores of the wood 
are sufficiently filled up. After this, rub iu 
the same manner spirits of wine, with a 
small portion of the polish added to it, and 
a most brilliant surface will be produced. 

FRENCH PUDDING. — Take half a 
pound of flour, half a pound of suet chopi»e<l 
fine, Ivtilf a pound of currants, a quarter of 
a pound of treacle, and half a pint of milk ; 
mix well, and boil iu a basin for three or 
four hours, 

FRENCH SOUP.— Boil a sheep’s head and 
pluck, gently in a gallon of water til I reduced 
10 half the quantity, a small teacupful of 
pearl barley, six large onions, one turnip, 
one carrot, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
few cloves and peppercorns. Add a little 
mushroom ketchup, and thicken witli some 
flour rolled in a lump of butter. Cut the 
meat off the head in slices as for hashed calFs 
head (taking it out for this purpose as soon 
as it is sufficiently tender), and then divide 
tile slices into small squares, which must be 
put into the soup again, when it is warmed 
up for use. Finish it with forcemeat and 
little egg balls, and a gill of white wine, 
which, with the addition of a liitle sugar, 
will produce a soup trifling in cost, and 
nearly equal to mock turtle. The soup is 
improved by boiling it the day before it is 
wanted, and warmmg it up the next day. 

FRIOANDEL.~-A dish made ss follows: 
Take three pounds of the best enu of a loin 
of veal, chop both fat and lean very finely ; 
then soak a French roll in some milk, beat 
three eggs, add pepper, salt, nutmeg, and 
mace ; make the mixture up into the size 
and somewhat the shape of a chicken, mbit 
over with egg and bread crumbs, fry till 
brown, pour off the fat, boil water in the 
pan, and stew fricandels in the gravy. 
Thicken the gravy previously to sending to 
table. 

FRICASSEE. — See Be£f, Chicken, 
Fowl., Jjamb, Mutton, Sweetbbead, 
Veal, &c. 
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FRITTERS.— Mix a quarter of a pint of 
milk with three well beaten eggs, and strain 
the mixture through a tine sieve, add to it 
gradually three tablegpoonfuls of flour, and 
thin the batter with as much more milk ii> 
will bring it to the consistence of cream ; beat 
it up thoroughly at the moment of using il 
that the fritters maybe light. Drop it it 
small portions into a frying-pan containing 
boding lard; when lightly coloured on one 
side, turn them, drain them well from the 
lard as they are lifted out, and serve them 
very quickly. They are eaten generally with 
fine sugar, and orange or lemon juice. See 
also Apple, Bbead, Curbant, Oranoi:, 
Potato, Spanish, &c. 

FRONTINIAC, Imitative.— Boil eigh- 
teen pounds of loaf sugar in six gallons ot 
water, with two whites of eggs well beaten. 
Skim it, and put in a quarter of a peck of 
elder flowers: take the mixture from the 
lire, and when nearly cold, stir into It six 
tablespoonfuls of lemon-juice, and four of 
yeast ; incorporate the whole well with the 
liquor. Stir it every day. put six pounds ot 
the best raisins stoned into the cask, and 
tnn the wine. Stop it close, and bottle it at 
the end of six months. Jt is a wine that 
requires keeping. 

Sugar, islbs. ; water, 6 gals. : eggs, 

2 whites ; elder flowers, .} peck ; lemon-juice, 

6 tablespoon ful 8 ; yeast, 4 tablespooiifuls : 
raisins, 6lbs. 

FROST BITE.-Thi8 insidious and dan- 
gerous affection of the extremities and parts 
most exposed to frost, as the feet and toes, 
hands, fingers, nose, and ears, is the result 
of exposure to extreme cold ; and though 
persons of a phlegmatic temperament, 
and a sluggish state of the circulation 
are more prone to this misfortune thati 
others, yet it may attack persons of all 
habits of body, and of all ages. The effect 
of the sudden application of intense cold, or 
long continued cold of a less severe cha- 
racter, is, in the first instance, to deaden the 
nervous sensibility, end next to drive tin* 
blood from the part mo.'st exposed, and 
leave it in such a state of torpidity as to bo 
unable to resist the killing effect of the 
surrounding cold, which finding the part 
tlius unprotected with the vitality of nervoui' 
energy, or the warnitli of circulation, in rea- 
lity freezes it to death. Though excessive cold 
is tlie cause of death either to a part or the 
entire body, the amount of cold the frame 
can bear with impunity is remarkable; the 
actual danger, as far as frost-bite is con- 
cerned, resulting from the sudden reaction. 
in the part, from the rise of temperature, or 
the application of warmth; ci» this account, 
the greatest precaution must be observed, in 
avoidingal) abrupt changeof temperature, as 
by forcing the blood suddenly back to theparf, 
inflammation, mortification, and slougniug, 
must follow. A frost-bite is known by 
the Bwellkig and discoloration of tlie part, 
attended with pain, numbness, and a sense 
of pricking; the colour, at first bright, 
becoming of a dull brown, which, if un- 
relieved, deepens into black. The treatment 
consists in eUwly and very cautiously restoring 
the circulation if the slightest warmth 
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iA incautiously applied, mortification is cer- 
tain to ensue. The patient should therefore 
he removed into a cold room, and the part 
rubbed gently with snow, or bathed with 
cold water, and on no account allowed to 
enter a room with a fire, or any heated 
apartment, After half an liour, a small 
quantity of weak spirits and water may be 
taken cold ; and ultimately the patient put 
to bed in cold sheets: the treatment of 
Irost-bito resolves itself into the slow and 
cartful restoration of the circulation in the af- 
fected part 

FRUIT. — The class of fruit comprised 
under the heads of acidulous and subacid 
Iruits are antisejitic, aperient, diuretic, and 
refrigerant. They afford but little nourisli- 
ment, and are apt to promote diarrlioea and 
flatulency. I’hey are, however, occasionally 
exhibited medicinally in putrid affections, 
and are often useful in bilious and dyspeptic 
complaints. U'he saccharine fruits are those 
abounding in sugar, they arc nutritious and 
laxative, but are apt to ferment and dis- 
agree with delicate stomachs when eaten in 
excess. Stone fruits are more difficult of 
digestion than the other varieties, and are 
very apt to disorder the stomach and bowels. 
As a rule, fruit should never be eaten in 
large quantities at a time, and only when 
<iuite ripe. It then has wholesome pro- 
perties, and is a suitable corrective to the 
grossuess of animal food. It also exorcises 
a powerful action on the skin, and is a 
specitic for scurvy in its early stages. Many 
cutaneous diseases may also be removed by 
the daily use of a moderate quantity of 
fruit. 

FRUIT BISCUITS.-Take of any kind of 
fruit, an equal weight of the pulp scalded, 
and of fine white sifted sugar : beat them 
together for two hours, make forma of 
white paper, and fill with the mixture; 
place them in a cool oven, turn them eacli 
day, and in three or four days box them. 

FRUIT GATIIKRING.— Fruit should be 



lathered in dry weather, and preferably 
about noon, because the dew ana moisture 
deposited on them daring the night and ear- 
lier part of the morning have then evaporated. 


They should be quite ripe, when gathered, 
but the sooner they are removed from the 
tree after this point is arrived at,4he better. 
Immature fruit never keeps so well as that 
wliich has ripened on the tree; and over- 
ripe fruit is liable to be bruised and to lose 
its flavour. The less fruit is handled in 
gatliering, the better. Some of them, as 
peaches, nectarines, grapes, plums, &c., re- 
quire to be treated with great delicacy, to 
prevent bruising and rubbing off the bloom. 
To accomplish this moraellectually as well as 
to save labour the employment of a fruit 
gatherer, such as seen in the engraving, is 
recommended. I’he use of this implement is 
extremely simple, the net being held under 
the fruit desired to be gathered, and the cord 
being then pulled, the clippers sever the 
fruit at the stem, and it falls into the net 
below. 

FRUIT PRESERVING.-Ripe frnits are 
commonly preserved in a fresh state by 
placing them in a cool dry situation on 
shelves, so that thej'^ do not touch each 
other ; or by packing them in clean dry sand, 
sawdust, straw, bran, or any similar sub- 
stance, with like care to preserve them from 
the action of air and moisture. An ex- 
cellent plan, commonly adopted for dessert 
fruit, is to wrap each, separately, in a piece of 
clean dry paper, and to fill small wide- 

e mouthed jars or Iioney-pots with 
them. 'I'he filled pots are then 
packed one upon another, as seen 
in the engraving, in a dry and cool 
place, Tlio space between the pots 
be advantageously filled up 
witii plaster of Paris made into a 
paste with water. '1‘he joint is 
|\ If thus rendered air-tight, and the 
fruit will keep good lor a long time. 

mouth of the top jar is covered 
with a slate. For use, the jars 
\ should be taken one at a time Iroui 
the store-room as wanted, and the 
fruit exposed for a week or ten days in a 
warm dry room before being eaten, by w^hich 
the flavour is much improved. 

FRUIT S'fAIlMS, TO Rf.move.— Hold the 
portion of the article stained lightly over 
a tub or pan, and pour boiling water over 
it. This must be done before any soap 
is applied to it. As soon as a stain is 
made, it should be rubbed with common 
salt before it has time to dry ; tlie salt 
will keep tlie part damp till the cloth is 
treated as above. For stains that are of 
long standing, rub the part each side witli 
yellow soap, tlien lay on a mixture of 
starch in cold water very thick ; rub it well 
in, and expose the linen to the sun and ait- 
till tlie stam comes out. If not removed in 
two or three days, rub that off, and renew 
the process. When dry, it may be sprinkled 
with a little water. 

FRUIT TREES.-The culture of fruit 
trees is liable to be interrupted by various 
causes. In the first place, insects arc ex- 
ceedingly troublesome, and commit great 
ravages on them*, to prevent this, let a piece 
of India rubber be ournt over a gallipot, 
into which it will gradually drop in the 
condition of a thick viscid juice, which state 
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it will permanently retain, ITaving melted 
the India rubber, let a piece oi‘ cord or 
worsted be smeared with it and then tied i 
several times round the trunk of the tree. 
'I'he melted substance will prove so ad- I 
hesive, tliat the insects will be prevented j 
and generally captured in their attempt to i 
pass over it. About tlireepennyworth of 
India rubber is suflicient for the protection 
of twenty ordinary sized fruit trees. FrosU 
which destroys so many fruit trees in the 
early spring, may have its cflects neu- 
tralized by the following simple precau- 
tion Introduce a rope among the branches 
of the tree, and bring the end of it down so 
as to terminate in a bucket of water, and, 
should a slight frost take place»in the night- 
time, the tree will not be in the lea.st aflected ; 
the action of the I'rost being wliolly confined 
'o the bucket oC water, on the surface of 
which a coat of ice will be formed. 

'forem.edu 7nosii on. fruit trees :~Scrape the 
moss off and burn it. Confine the operation 
to tlie trunk tmd main branches, which you 
<'.annot easily hurt. A trowel is a good 
instrument, as it is handy to use, and takes 
oir all loose bark as well. Having thus 
cleared the trees from the moss, apply the 
following composition, viz., a peck of fresh 
cow-droppings, half a peck of quicklime, half 
a pound of fiower of sulphur, some wood- 
uslies, and a quarter of a pound of lamp- 
black. ]Vlix the whole together with as 
much ley and soap-suds in a boiling state 
as will form the ingredients into a thick 
paint, and lay it on with a brush. 

Fruit trees are fre<iucntly injured by the 
contact of iron nails : the corroding effects 
of the rust from which, will not only destroy 
the particular branches where tlie nails are 
fastened, but will frequently destroy the 
whole tree. To avoid this evil, it requires 
care when fastening in the nails, to prevent 
them from coming in contact with the bark 
of the tree ; perhaps the surest method of 
all to secure immunnity ugainstthis rai.schief, 
is to use copper nails only, which are not 
.affected by the weather, and therefore can- 
Jiot communicate rust. The colour, size, and 
taste of fruit arc peculiarly susceptible of 
improvement or deterioration, according to 
the nature of the soil they occupy. Tliis is 
especially the case with the more delicate 
kinds of fruits, 8\ich as grapes, peaches, &c. 
c'or instance, if two black Hamburgh grapes 
made from the cuttings of the same plant, 
.^hall be planted, the one in a dry, hazelly 
loam, and the other in a moist, black earth, 
The fruit of the one will be of a brown or 
grizzly colour, and tlie other of a dark 
crimson or black; and the latter will be 
more juicy and of a liner flavour than the 
former grown in the dry soil. TIte Chinese 
have an ingenious mode of propagating 
li'uit trees, which might be practised with 
^‘uccess in this country. They strip a ring 
oi' bark about an inch in width from a 
bearing branch, surround the place with a 
I ball of rich loam bound fast to the branch 
I with a piece of matting, over this, they 
I suspend a pot or horn with water, having a 
small hole in tlie bottom, to allow just 
tufikient water to drop on the ball of earth 
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to keep it constantly moist. Tlie branch 
throws new roots into the earth just above 
the place where the ring o1 bark has been 
stripped off'. The operation is performed in 
the spring, and the branch is saweil oil* and 
nut into the ground at tlie fall ol the leaf. 
The ibllowing year it will bear fruit.—See 
APP1.E, CiiERRy, Orchard, Teacii, 1'eau, 
&c. 

FRYING.— A very convenient mode of 
cookery to those who wish to unite comfort 
Avith economy. The fire used for frying; 
should neither be too slack nor too fierce, but 
maintain throughout the process a steady and 
uniform brightness ; aiiA above all, smoke 
should be particularly avoided. The frying 
fat, be it lard, oil, butter, or dripping, must 
not be stale, much less rancid. This fat, on 
being melted in the pan, must be brought to 
boiling point, or nearly so, before the mate- 
rials to be fried are put in. The proper 
degree of heat may be ascertained, by putting 
into the fat a few sprigs of parsley or a 
ifiece of bread, which, if they become crisp 
without acquiring a black colour, the fat 
will be hot enough for frying, 'flie meat lo 
be fried should be cut into chops or slices of 
not more than half or three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, and slightly seasoned with 
salt and pepper, it Is not necessary that 
the meat shouhl be wholly immersed in the 
boiling fat; if it be immersed in part it will 
be sumcient. Fish is more difficult to IVy 
than meat, on account of the softness of the 
fibre; it consequently requires a greater 
degree of attention. Before fish is put into 
the pan, it should be wipe<l thoroughly dry ; 
it should also be brushed over with eggs 
and cninib'k of bread. Hour, or any farina- 
ceous substance. Fish is best 1‘ried in oil. 
Fritters and sweet things must have either 
good butter, or good lard, or good oil. When 
the butter which is used for li ying is clari- 
fied, it is not nearly so apt to burn. A rich 
brown colour is communicated to any i'ried 
substance by pressing it, when nearly cooked, 
against the bottom of the pan. Fat that 
has fried veal cutlets, lamb steaks. &c., may 
be used afterwards for fish, if allowed t(i 
settle, and poured clear from the sedi- 
ment ; but what is used for fish would spoil 
meat, though it will answer repeatedly for 
fish, e.specially of the same sort, if strained. 
All fries served dry are dished on a napkin. 
When served Avith gravy, as with cutlets, 
steaks, &c., pour the fat from the pan, and 
tlirow in a small slice of butter ; stir to this 
a large teaspoonful of flour, brown it gently, 
and pour in by degrees a quarter of a pint 
of hot broth or water ; shake the pan well 
round, add pepper, salt, and a little Ketchup 
or any other sauce that may be preferred^ 
and pour it over the meat. 

FRYING- PAN.— The ordinary frying-pan 
should be thick at the bottom, and lined 
throughout with enamel. It should be kept 
scrupmously clean, being washed with hot 
water Immediately the process is finished, 
and thoroughly wiped beichre it is used 
again. It would be as well to have .separate 
pans for fish and meat, to prevent an uu- 
pleasant flavour being imparted from pre« 
vious fryings. The saut^-t>an is a 8hattot>' 
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gatUm by cuttings is best commenced in Feb- 
ruar>' and March ; and should the plants from 
which they are to be taken be not already 
sufficiently excited, set them in a warm pit 
for a few days to forward them. The cut- 
tings should be taken when about two 
inches long, cutting them off close to the 
old wood. Set them in pots filled with lighti 
sandy soil to within an inch and a hall of 
their tops, upon which place an inch of fine 



silver sand, in which insert the cuttings-. 
Settle the sand about them by a gcMitle 
watering, and when dry, plunge them in a 

mild hntfnm hnnf. > iia th(» nlnritA ndvancu ill 


copper vessel, made sometimes with two 
liandles, and sometimes with one, as in the 
engraving; it is used instead of a frying- 



pan for small fillets or collops of meat, or 
aught else that requires but little cooking. 
It is more particularly convenient for tossing 
anything that is being cooked as soon as it 
is affected by the heat, and for this reason 
performs the process of frying with great 
nicety. A wire basket of the form illus- 
trated is coiivenieut for frying parsley and 



other herbs. It must be placed in a pan 
well filled with fat, and lifted out quickly 
wlien the herbs are*done; they may like- 
wise be crushed in it over a clear fire, without 
any fat. A frying-pan has been recently 
introduced, fitted with wire linings tliat 
lift in and out of it; it is excellently 
adapted to save trouble, and very convenient 
for preparing dishes of a light and delicate 
nature. Tl»e articles to be cooked are ar- 
ranged on tile livire lining, and plunged 
together into the boiling iat, andwell drained 
Oil it when they are lifted out. 

FUCHSIA.— 'I’his plant is propagated by 
seed, when new varieties arc desired, and by 
cuttings of the young wood for general pur- 
poses. To produce improved varieties by 
seed, it is a necessary condition that arti- 
ficial impregnation has been made to take 
place between two existing varieties, pos- 
sessing some or all of the propertie.s which 
constitute perfection in the fiower and plant. 
The seed should not be gathered untd it is 
fully ripe; the i)ulp must then be cleared 
iVom it by washing, and when thorouglily 
dried in the sun, kept in a cool dry place till 
March, ivhich is the be.st time for sowing. 
Trepare shallow pots or pans by drain- 
ing them well, tiien fill them to within 
luuf an inch of the top, and press the soil 
pretty firmly downi, leaving the surlace ({uitc 
smooth, and ou this, sow the seed tliiiily, 
and cover to the depth of a quarter of a*n 
inch. Place them in a pit at a moderate 
temperature, but near to the glass. Wlien 
the young plants are from an inch to an 
inch and a hall high, pot them oil' in 60-sizcd 
pots singly, and place them in a shallow' pit, 
with an ordinary greenhouse temperature, 
shifting first into 4S- sized pots, and after- 
wards into 32- sized, and allow them there to 
remain until they flower, when a selection 
of those having good ])oints should be made, 
and the others thrown away. Those re- 
tained should be shifted in 24 or ic-sized 
pots, according to their sfrength. This con- 
stitutes their season’s growth. Propa- 


ittm iiisiti. ; un luc ptuuLs nu.Yti.iivc *•* 

row’tii shift them into larger pots. Thp^ soH 
est suited for this plant is a rich sandy 
one for very young plants; but as they 
attain strength, supply them w:th stronger 



soil, until they are placed in their flowerinj: 

{ )0t8, when a compost of strong yellou 
oam, containing about one-eightli of leaf 
mould, and one-fourth of cow-droppings ii 
a very advanced stage of decoinpositlci 
should be used. Young plants w ill require 
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to have their tops pinched ofi* from time to used as disinfecting iumigation^ are in* 
time, to ensure a sufficiency of branches for eluded chlorine, nitrous acid, hydrochloric 
their proper formation. If they are to be acid, sulphur, and vinegar. Oi all coinniion 
grown as pyramids, which is the form mostly diseases, scarlet lever appears to be tlie one 
followed for show plants, one of the leading most requiring fumigation. For this pur- 
shoots should be removed as soon as the pose chlorine gas or heat sliould be employed, 
lower branches have extended to a few The infectious matters of certain diseases, 
inches in length, and the other leader al- especially scarlet fever, arc cither dissipated 
lowed to attain a foot or so more in height, or destroyed at a heat slightly above tiiat oi' 
when it should be topped also. This mode boiling water. The fumes of .'itrong vinegar 
is applicable to both old and young plants, or acetic acid, obtained by heating tiie liquid 
until the height desired be attained, the side over a lamp or by sprinkling it on a hot. 
shoots in the meantime being topped where- shovel, yield very refreshing fumes, and 
ever they extend beyond the prescribed prove generally efficacious. One of the 
limits, and also when a thinness of branches most simple of fumigations is the following : 
is observable. The fuchsia is ofteu trained Take muriatic acid and nitrous acid, of eacli 
as a standard, having a single stem and half an ounce; put them into a quart bottle; 
globular head; they are also sometimes add of manganese an ounce and a half; 
trained as tall pyramids, covering a trellis- carry this about the room for a few minutes ; 
work of that form, and clothed with foliage a powerful smell will then be perceived, 
and flowers from bottom to top; and when which will be sufficient ; then let the bottle 
trained in the manner of creepers over parts be closely stopped till the air begins to be 
of the roof, they have a very pretty efl'ect. olfensive, when the same method must be 
The fuchsia is easily })rotected during winter repeated. Tins mixture will last for montlis. 
by being placed, on the approach of frost in Fumigations, for the purpose of obviating 
autumn, under the greenhouse stage, in a or masking unpleasant odours in the sick 
dry shed, or even in a cellar, or anywhere chamber, must never be employed to this 
where the frost is excluded. It is important, neglect of cleanliness and ventilutiou; for 
however, that they be kept dry and brought most of them, instead of purifying the air, 
into gradual excitement, light, and air, in actually render it less lit for respiration, 
spring, at which time they should be taken The common practice of burning soentCil 
out of their pots, and the old soil removed, paper, pastilles, &c., so as to create an 
and be re-potted in i'resii compost, to carry odoriferous smoke, is of this character, 
them through the ensuing season. The fumes thus dili'used tiirough the atmu- 

FUEL. — Anycombustiblesubstanccwhich sphere disguise unpleasant odours, but they 
is used for the production of lieat consti- accomplish nothing more. The ini'ection 
lutes a species of fuel ; but the term is more remains not only unaltered by the dilfusion 
properly limited to coal, coke, charcoal, of the most powerful aromatic vapours, but 
wood, and a few other substaiice.s. The its deleterious properties arc sometimes 
comparative value of fuel oi dilforent kinds augmented by them. — fcSee Contagion, 
of carbonaceous substances has been found Disinfection, &c. 

by experiment to be thus FUMlOiATiON, in IIorticultukk.—TIu! 
lib. of charcoal wood melts afllb. of ice. fumigation of the leaves of trees and plants 
„ good coal „ 90 „ is extensively practised, for the purpose ol’ 

„ coke „ 84 „ destroying insects. When tbis operation is 

„ wood „ 32 „ performed, the leaves should be quite dry ; 

„ peat „ 19 „ for, when wet, many of the insects will 

There are wliat are termed patent fuels, secrete themselves under the leaves, and 
but it is doubtful whether they can compete escape. Tobacco is mostly used for fumi- 
on a large scale witli those provided by the gating trees, &o., and sometimes a little 
hand of nature ready for our use. — See damp hay, old dried potherbs, or moss, are 
C'OAL, Coke, Fires, &c. added to the tobacco, to increase the quan 

FULLER’S EARTH.*— A species of clay tity and density of the smoke. The lUmi 
which, upon being dug out or the earth, is gating instrument ordinarily consists of a 
thoroughly dried in ovens, and then thrown common hard- burned flowerpot of six or 
into cold water, where it soon falls to pow- eight inches in diameter, in tt> which a few 
der, and is purified by the process known as live embers are put, and over them a hand- 
washing over. It is extensively used to ful of damp, unrolled, coarse tobacco. A 
extract oil and grease from cloth in the small hoie being cut in the side of the pot, 
process of “fulling;” it forms an excellent near its bottom, the nozzle of a pair ol‘ 
filtering powder for oils, and is also useful common bellows is applied, and by blowing 
for domestic purposes, to extract grease from the air in, slow combustion takes place, 
floors, &c. It possesses cooling and healing accompanied by a large volume of smoke, 
properties for inflammations and excoria- Care must be taken that flames do not pro- 
tions, and is especially efficacious in relieving ceed from the pot, else the foliage might be 
chafliig of the skin. injured. Where the fumigating process is 

FUMIGATION. — Vapour or gas extri- carried on in a liouse or pit, and it can be 
cated for the time being for the purpose of conveniently covered during the operation 
destroying contagious or noxious miasmata with canvas, and this allowed to remain on 
or effluvia, or to mask unpleasant odours, all night, lew of the insects will escape. In 
or to produce a medicinal action on those the morning the house may be Ireely venti- 
parts of the body with which it is brought lated, and the trees subjected to a copious 
*11 contact. Among the various substances syringing. 
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FUNDS, PUBLTC.-The desiprnation 
g^iven to the public fawded debt, due by 
Government. Under this head are com- 
prised a variety of channels for the invest- 
ment of money, which are known collectively 
inithe commercial world under the name of 
stock. The price of stock is influenced by 
a variety of circumstances. Whatever tends 
to increase or shake the public confidence in 
the stability of Government, tends at the 
same time to raise or lower the prices of 
stock. They are also influenced by the state 
of the revenue; and more thnn all, by the 
facility of obtaining supplies of disposable 
capital, and the interest which may be 
realized upon loans to responsible persons. 
Persons having occasion to invest money in 
the funds usually employ a broker, who 
llnds a seller of the stock wanted, and having 
agreed upon the price, delivers the particulars 
of the transfer -to be made to a clerk in the 
proper oflice of the Bank ol‘ England, and 
tills up a receipt to be signed by the seller 
lor the money paid. The trail sactjpu is 
completed in a short time, with very little 
trouble to the parties concerned. The 
broker's usual charge to the purchaser is 
iper cent., or half-a-crown for every £100 
of stock purchased. The dividends on the 
various funds are in the majority of cases 
payable half-yearly, but it is in the power 
of the stockholders to invest in such a 
manner as to draw their income quarterly. 
The personal attendance of the purchaser to 
receive his funds is not compulsory, and he 
may employ any person to receive the money 
‘ui his behalf, by an instrument known as a 
pow’cr of attorney. Besides this legitimate 
operation of buying and selling, there is 
also what is teivned specnhuing i/t the /u7ids, 
wUicli is frequQutly carried on by persons 
who have no property in tlie funds, as fol- 
lows A. agrees to sell B. £1000 of bank 
stock, to be transferred in twenty days for 
£1200. A. has, in fact, no such stock; but 
if the price of the bank stock on the day 
appointed for the transfer should be ns per 
cent, A. may purchase as much as will 
enable him to fulfil his bargain for £li«o, 
and thus gain £20 by the transaction. On 
the contrary, if the price of bank stock be 
125 per cent., he will lose £50. The transac- 
tion is then settled by A. paying to B., or 
receiving from him, the difference between 
the current price of the stock on the day 
appointed and the price bargained for. 

FUNERAL C HARGES.-The charges for 
funerals are almost the last thing a person 
tliinks about, because he has no occasion to 
do so until the unhappy necessity arrives, 
and then he is generally at a loss how to 
give orders for the tbneral, so that it may 
be performed with becoming decency, and 
et with economy. In such cases it would 
e as well to prevail upon some friend to 
make the necessary arrangements with a 
respectable nndertaker, having at the same 
time a perfect understanding as to what is 
to be funiished, and tine amount that is to 
be paid. Some undertakers take advantage 
of the recent grief of a bereaved person to 
import extravagant items into the funeral 
ceremony, and to charge a most exorbitant 


sum for them. Others have “ fixed charges,” 
as they are called, but liable to a further 
addition for extras ; and in many cases, 
wiiere, for instance, a person has died poor, 
and left a large family, these cruel exactions 
fall upon a person just at the season that 
they are least able to be borne. Funerals 
are of two kinds, walking and carriage 
ihncrals. Walking funerals, except on ex- 
traordinary occasions, are, as a matter of 
course, much more economical of the two ; 
but they are always associated with poverty 
or meanness. Carriage lunerals are of 
various degrees, from a' hearse and coach 
with tw'o horses each, to a six-horsed hearse 
and ten or twelve mourning coaches, eacli 
with four horses. Within the last few year.5^ 
companies have been started in London lor 
the imrial of the dead. One in particular, 
the Necropolis Company, carries on its ope- 
rations in connection with a great National 
Mausoleum of a thousand acres at Woking, 
in Surrey. Funeral trains leave London 
daily, and the company undertakes all the 
expenses of the funeral at charges varying 
from three guineas up to tw'cnty. 

FUNERALS, Etiquette or.— It is usual, 
when a death takes place, to communicate 
the event immediately, upon mourning note 
paper, to every principal member of the 
family, and to request them to communicate 
the same to the more remote relatives j)i 
their circle. A subsequent note should 
communicate information of the day ami 
liour at which the funeral is fixed to take 
place. Special invitations to funerals are 
not considered requisite to be sent to near 
relatives ; but to friends and acquaintances 
short invitations should be sent. Most per- 
sons %vho attend funerals w'ill provide them- 
Belves with gloves ; but it is w ell to have a 
dozen pairs, of assorted sizes, provided, in 
the case of accident. An arrangement can 
he made for those not used to beieturned. 
llat-bands and cloaks are provided by the 
undertaker. The degree of mourning to be 
worn must be regulated accordiiigto the ago 
of the deceased and tlie relationship to the 
mourner. This will be best advised upon by 
the dressmaker, whilst the undertaker w’ill 
regulate the degree of mourning to be dis- 
played upon the carriages, horses, &c. In 
going tx) a funeral, the nearest relatives of 
the deceased occupy the carriages nearest the 
hearse. The same order prevails in return- 
ing. Only the relatives and most intimate 
friends of the family should return to the 
house after the funeral, and their stay should 
be as short as possible. In walking f^unerals 
it is considered a mark of respect for friends 
to become pall-bearers. In the funerals of 
young persons, the pall should be borne by 
their companions, w^earing white gloves and 
love-ribbon. Visits of condolence should be 
paid within a week or fortnight after the 
funeral ; by friends within the second week 
of the fortnight. Acquaintances should 
make inquiries and leave cards. All corre- 
spondence with families in mourning should 
be upon black- edged paper if from members 
of the family, or upon ordinary note-paper» 
but sealed with black, if from friends. 
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FUNGI.— A large natural tribe of plants 
of a very low organization, consisting chiefly 
of cellular tissue, sometimes intermixed with 
flocculent matter, and very rarely furnished 
with spiral vessels. They form, as it were, 
a link between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms. They inhabit, dead and decaying 
organic boditis, and are also a common peat 
to living plants, upon which they are para- 
sites, and prey in the same manner as vermin 
andintestinal worms do upon animals. The 
eating of some kinds of fungi is liable to 
prove hurtful, and sometimes latal ; and us 
these cases arise from mistaking them for 
edible tungi, it. will be as well to point out 
the characteristics of the fungi that are 
hurtful and poisonous. It appears, then, 
that most fungi whicli have a warty cap, 
more especially fragments of membrane 
adhering to their upper suriace, are poison- j 
ous. Heavy fungi, which have an unpleasant 
odour, especially if they emerge from a valley 
or bog, are also generally hurtful. Those j 
which grow in woods and .shady places are j 
rarely esculent, but mo.st are unwholesome; 
and if they are moist on the surface, they 
should be avoided. All those which grow iu 
tufts or clusters from the trunks or stumps 
of trees, ought likewise to be shunned. A 
sure test of a poisonous fungus is an astrin- 
gent styptic taste, and perhaps also a dis- 
agreeable but certainly pungent odour, 
i’hose, the substance of which becomes blue 
directly after they are cut, are invariably 
poisonous. The general rules laid down for 
distinguishing wholefiome fungi are not so 
well founded ; but the most simple and easy 
mode of testing the quality of field fungi is 
to introduce a silver spoon, or coin of that 
metal, or an onion into the ves.sel in which 
mushroom.s are seething; if, on taking either 
of them out, they assume a bluish black, or 
dork discoloured appearance, there are cer- 
tainly some dangerous fungi among them ; 
if, on the other hand; the metal or onion, on 
being withdrawn from the liquor, wears it.s 
natural appearance, the fungi may be con- 
sidered wholesome and innoxious. The 
symptoms indicating poisoning by fungi are 
nausea, purging, vomiting, and colic; in 
general accompanied with great depression 
of the pulse, cold extremities, clammy 
sweats, stupor, delirium, convulsions, some- 
times paralysis. In such cases immediate 
means should be taken to clear the stomach, 
and a medical practitioner sent for, as the 
subsequent treatment must vary according 
to the symptoms in each individual case. 

FUNNEL.— An article in the form of an 
inverted cone, for transfusing and filtering 
liquids. Funnels are made of glass, tin, 
copper, &c. The best, as being most easily 
kept clean for filtrations, are of glass, lii 
orainary filtration, when nothing more is 
requirea than to separate from the liquid 
any rough particles which may be floating 
in it, all that is necessary is to put a little 
cotton, wool, or tow into the funnel over the 
aperture of the spout or neck ; but where 
transparency is wanted, the funnel must be 
lined with filtering paper of a single or 
double thidkaess, according to the neatness 
of the operation. The paper is fitted to the 
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funnel by twice doubling a piece larger than 
the funnel, and fold ing it up m plaits in sucli a 
w'ay that one ehd may be completely pol tiled. 
The upper and uneven end is then roundeil 
off with a pair of scissors, and the paper on 
being opened and put into the funnel, with 
the pointed part dow nwards may be adapted 
to it in every direction. The liquid to be 
filtered must be poured in gently and a little 
at a time, so that the sudden w'cight may 
not fracture the paper.— See FiiiTmt.TioN. 

FURNITURE. — In the selection of house- 
hold furniture the general aim should be l«) 
procure good articles rather than cheap 
ones ; and to obtain useful and substantial 
furniture, in preierence to gay and. tawdry 
articles, proportionately wwthless. Regard 
should be paid to its suitability i‘or the house 
and room it is to occupy, ami also to the 
general harmony to be produced by design, 
Ibrni, colour, &c. Persons wiio arc about to 
purchase furniture should be cautious in 
dealing with cheap advertising houses, and 
in every case they slioulti be gi)verned by 
their owm taste, and the knowledge of what 
is actually required, instead of being led 
away by the plausible recommendations of 
the salesman. The durability of furniture 
depends in a great measure upon the manner 
in wliieh it is used ; il it is neglected, seldom 
cleaned, and left in rooms in w'hich a lire is 
rarely lighted it will soon deteriorate both 
in appearance and value. Much damage i.s 
also done to furniture on, occasions of re- 
moving, and when this takes place, the owner 
of th(! furniture should superintend the ope- 
ration. and see that the articles are carefully 
packed, and securely stowed aw'ay. — Sec 
Auction, Bedroom, Bedstead, Carpets, 
Chair, Couch, Curtains, Draw'Ers, 
Drawinh-Room, Sofa, Taulu, &c. 

FURNITURE POLISH.— To produce a 
polish on furniture, several agents may be 
employeil, according to the furniture operated 
upon, and the degree of brilliancy required 
to produced, A furnitwe cream which 
will produce a brilliant surface iu a few 
w'eeks may bo inude as follows : liuseiid oil, 
one pint ; spirits of wine, one ounce ; vine- 
gar, one ounce ; butter at antimony, half an 
ounce. A furniture eiV, I'or obliterating the 
marks left by hot dishes, the stains of w’et 
glasses, &c., is compounded in the following 
manner: alkaiiet root, one part; shell luc 
varnish, four parts ; linseed oil, sixteen 
parts; spirits of turpentine, two parts; 
wax, two parts ; mix, and let them stand for 
a week. Either of these are used by being 
applied with a piece of flannel, and then 
rubbed briskly with a soft cloth ; if the effect 
desired is not produced by the first applica- 
tion, it must be repeated day after day until 
a successful result is attained. Furnituf^e 
paste is better adapted for kitchen furniture 
than Ibr any other. It is made by dissolving 
five parts of beeswax and one of resin, in 
enough spirits of turpentine to make them 
Buflicientfy thin to spread. 'I'his must be 
rubbed on to the surface with a oloth, and 
brushed rapidly and with considerable force, 
with a brush sold for the purpose, after 
which the surface is finished off with a fin« 
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piece of baize, and though it iecls somewhat 
.Hticky, yet it has a tolerably firm face. 

FUKS, rRKSERVATiON OF. While in use, 
I'urs should be occasionally combed. When 
not wanted, dry them first, then let them 
cool, and mix among them bitter apples from 
the druggists, in small muslin bugs, sewing 
them in several folds of linen, carefully 
turned in at the edges, and kept from damp. 
(Jamphor or pepper used in the same manner 
will nave a similar effect. 

FUEZE.— A hardy evergreen shrub, indi- 
genous to most parts of Great Britain, and 
growing abundantly on sandy or gravelly 
heaths and commons. It is chiefly used for 
fences, and as a cover for game, and shelter 
for young plantations. With common care, 
furze fences last for a very long period, but 
t hey require peculiar management to prevent 
the roots becoming exposed. Sowing in 
Three tiers on a bank is perhaps the best 
mode, ns it allows one tier to be kept low 
by the shears or bill, the second of higher 
growth, and the last to attain its natural 
stature. Furze possesses the merit of being 
Jiighly nutritious as food for horses, sheep, 
and cattle ; bruised in a mill and mixed with 
chopped hay or straw, it constitutes an excel- 
lent food for cows. Bruised furze is also an 
admirable substitute for bay for horses, but 
they should at the same time liave oats and 
beans, to counteract the relaxing properties 
of the furze. Furze is also extensively used 
as fuel; for this purpose it will generally have 
attained its full growth in four years, and it 
ought not to be cut more frequimtly. This 
i>lant may be propagated by seed, sown from 
February to May. Young plants, or even 
.slips planted in spring^or October will grow 
readily. It should be cut the year after 
sowing, beginning in September or October; 
it will grow again until Ohri.stmas, and be 
lit for use till March. 

FUST1AN.~A species of coarse twilled 
cotton, used as an article of apparel by the 
poorer classes. Fustians are cither plain or 
twilled, and are sold sometimes as low as 
si xpence a yard. From their texture, colour, 
&c., they form durable and suitable clothing 
for mechanics and labourers. 



G A D • F L Y- — A n insect with spotted wings 
and a yellow breast, and having a long pro- 
boscis armed with a sharp dart. These flies 
are particularly troublesome to cattle by 
their sting. The horse-bot deposits its eggs 
on such parts of the horse as the animal can 
reach with his tongue. They ore thus licked 
up and introduced into the stomach, are 
tJien Jiatched, and form bots. In Sweden, the 
grooms are accustomed to clean the mouths 
and the throats of the horses daily with a 
peculiar kind of brush, which prevents the 
farvie < /; this insect getting into the stomach 


of the animal. The ox- warble deposits its 
eggs on the back of oxen, causing great 
torture to the animal and much agitation to 
the beast if many attack it at once. The ovi- 
positor of the insect pierces the skin on the 
back of the ox and then drops the eggs. At 



the season of the year when gad-flies attack 
animals, their harness should be so managed 
as to allow them to be easily let loose, and 
they should also have free access to water. 

GAIT. — See Calisthenics, Dancing, 
Depoktmf.nt, &c. 

GALETTE,— A favourite cake in France. 
It may be made rich and comparatively 
delicate, or quite common, by using more or 
less butter for it, and by augmenting or 
diminishing the size. Work lightly three- 
quarters of a pound of good butter into a 
pound of flour, add a large saltspoonful of 
salt, and make these into a paste with the 
yolks of a couple of eggs mixed with a teacup- 
f ul of cream, or simply with water ; roll this 
into a complete round, three-quarters of an 
inch tliick ; score it in small diamonds, brush 
yolk of egg.s over the top, and bake it for 
about half an hour in a tolerably quick oven : 
it is usually eaten hot, but is served cold 
also. 

Flour, Jib. ; butter, ^Ib. ; salt, 1 salt- 
spoonful ; eggs, 2 yolks ; cream, 1 teacupfuL 

GAI. 1 L-NIJ r.— A kind of excrescence pro- 
duced by a small insect which deposits its 
eggs in the tender shoots of a species of 



oak, abundant in Asia Minor. Wlien the 
maggot is hatched, it feeds on the morbid 
excrescence formed by the irritation of tJie 
deposited ovum on the surrounding parts, 
and ultimately, when perfected as the dy, it 
wts its way out of the nidus thus formed. 
Good gall-nuts are of a bluish green hue, 
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heavy, and breaking with a flinty fracture. 
When they are white, light, with a hole in 
one side, they are useless. Gall-nuts are 
employed in dyeing and in medicine. 

GALLING, IN Invalids.— I versons who 
have beeit long conflned in bed arc liable to 
this complaint, to remedy which, beat the 
white of an egg to a strong froth, then drop 
in gradually whilst you are beating, two 
teaspooufuls of spirits of wine. Put it into 
ii bottle and apply occasionally with a 
feather.— See B£D-son£S, Chafing. 

GALLON.— An English measure of capa- 
city containing four quarts. By Act of 
Parliament the imperial gallon is to contain 
lolb. avoirdupois of distilled water, weighed 
at the temperature of 62 degrees of Fahren- 
heit, and the barometer standing at 30 inches. 
I’his is equal to 277-274 cubic inches. The 
old English gallon, wine measure, contained 
231 cubic indies, and held Hlb. avoirdupois, 
of pure water; ale and beer measure, 282 
cubic inches, and held lOlb. ^\oz. avoirdupois, 
of water; and the gallon for corn, meal, &c., 
272 cubic inches, containing 9lb. i3oz. of pure 
water. Hence the imperial gallon is about 
I larger than the old wine gallon, and about 

less than the old ale gallon. 

GALOPADE QUADRILLE. — 1. Galo- 
pade. 2. Right and left, sides the same. 3. 
Set and turn hands, all eight. 4. Galopadc*. 
f). Ladies chain, sides the same. 6. Set and 
turn partners, all eight. 7. Galopadc. 8. 
Tirois, aides the same. 9. Set and turn 

f partners, all eight. lO. Galopadc. II. Top 
ady and bottom gentleman advance and 
retire, the other six do the same. 12. Set 
and turn partners, all eight. 13. Galopade. 
14. Four ladies advance and retire, gentlemen 
the same. 15. Double ladies chain. 16. Set 
and turn partners, all eight. 17. Galopade. 
18. Poursette, sides the same. 19. Set and 
turn. 20. Galopade waltz. 

GALVANISM.— A species of electrical 
phenomena, taking its name from Galvani, 
the discoverer. Its action is produced 
Through the medium of two diflerent metals, 
such as ziue and silver, tin and gold, &c. By 
this means, the muscles of the body may be 
subjected to involuntary motion: for in- 
stance, if an experiment be made upon a 
dead rabbit, so that one of the metals be in 
contact with the brain, and the other with 
the muscles of the extremities, the whole 
body of the animal is strangely agitated. 
Similar experiments hare been made upon 
the bodies of criminals shortly after execu- 
tion, when the galvanic shock has made the 
Ieg.«, arms, &c. move as in life. —See Dictionary 
of Useful Knowledye, article Galvanism. 

GAMBOGE.— A yellow gum resin, much 
used as a pigment, and in medicine as a dras- 
tic and nauseating purge. In this latter ca- 
pacity gamboge is highly dangerous when the 
8tomadi is in an irritable and inflammatory 
8 Tate ; and under circumstances when taken 
in large quantities it is a violent poison. In 
obstinate constipation, in dropsies, in apo- 
plexy, and in worms (espeoially tape worms) 
it is beneficial, either alone or taken with 
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other cathartics. Dose, one to five grains, 
made into pills or mixture, every loui- or si.v 
hours. 

GAME HASH. — Take underdressed or 
half- roasted game, and alter having stripped 
the skin from the thighs, wings, and breasL 
arrange the joints evenly in a clean stewpan, 
and keep them covered till wanted. Cut into 
cubes lour ounces of the lean of an unboiled 
ham, and put it, with two ounces of butter, 
into a thick well-turned saucepan or stew- 
pan, add three or four shalots minced, a 
carrot sliced, lour cloves, two bay- leaves, 
dozen peppercorns, one blade of mace, a 
small sprig of thyme, and two or three of 
parsley. Stew them over a gentle lire, stir- 
ring them frequently, until the sides of the 
saucepan appear of a reddish brown, then 
mix well with them a dessertspoonful of 
flour, and let it take a little colour. Next, 
add by degrees, making the sauce boil as each 
portion is thrown in, three-quarters of a pint 
of strong veal stock or gravy, and half a pint, 
of sherry or Madeira; put in the bodies of 
the birds, w-cll bruised, and boil them for 
from an hour to an liour and a half; si rain, 
and clear the sauce from fat ; pour it on tin* 
joints of game, heat them in it slowly ; and 
when they are near the point of boiling, disli 
them immediately with 8ii)pets of toast 
arranged round the dish. 

GAME FIE.— If the birds ore small, keep 
them whole, if large, divide or quarter tliein. 
Season them highly, and put plenty of butter 
into the dish above and below them, or put 
a beef-steak into the bottom of the dish. 
Cover it with good puff pa.ste and take care 
not to bake the pie too much. A Imll'-pint ot 
hot sauce made of melted butter, the juice of 
a lemon, and a glass of claret poured into 
the dish when to be sensed hot, is a great 
improvement. A very savoury raised game 
pie is made of partridges, pheasants, and 
other kinds of game, mixed ; taking out the 
bones, and cutting up the flesh. It is then 
mixed with chopped liver, and placed under- 
! neath the raised crust; after which, when 
cold, the top is taken oil', and a strong jelly 
made from the bones, and well spiced, then, 
after getting cold, mixed among tlie meat. 

GAME 80 UF.— break Ihe bones of cold 
cooked game, and cut the meat in pieces ; 
boil the bones and meat in broth for an hour 
or more, tlieii thicken the soup with the 
yolks of eggs and with boiled cream, and 
season according to taste. Care must be 
taken not to boil the soup after the eggs are 
mixed in it, or it will curdle. 

GAME, TO Choosk.— S ee Hare, Part- 
ridge, Pheasant, Snipe, Woodcock, &c. 

GAME, TO Preserve.— With few excep- 
tions, game depends almost entirely, for the 
line flavour and the tenderness of its flesh, 
on the time which it is allowed to hang 
before it is cooked, and it is never good when, 
very fresh ; but it does not follow that it 
should be sent to table in a really ofl’eirsive 
state, for this is agreeable to lew eaters, and 
repulsive to many. Game may be often 
rendered fit for eating when it is appai'ently 
spoiled, by carefully cleaning it, and washing 
it with vin^arand water. If it be suspected 
of any birds that they will not keep, draw, 
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crop, and pick them ; then wash them in two 
or three waters* and ruh them with salt; 
liave in readiness a large saucepan of boiling 
water, and plunge them into it, one by one, 
drawing them up and down by the l^s. so 
that the water may penetrate them tho- 
roughly. Let them remain in the saucepan 
for live or six minutes, then hang them up 
in a cold place ; when they are completely 
drained, apply salt and pepper to the insides, 
and thoroughly wash them before they are 
dressed. By this means the most delicate 
birds may be preserved. 

GAMEKEEPER. - The well appointed 
gamekeeper ought to be a man of varied 
information, and a general observer ofhuman 
nature. He should be well versed in the 
habits and haunts of every sort of vermin 
destructive to game, and be indefatigable in 
devising means for catching and destroying 
them, lie is not required to be 'a first- rate 
shot, but sufficiently .skilled to protect the 
interests of his employer. He should be 
possessed of personal courage and deter- 
mined will, as he may, perhaps, be occasion- 
ally brought into contact with poachers, 
who are generally the most desperate and 
lawless ruffians In the surrounding district. 
Gamekeepers form a sort of rural police in 
the e.vecution of the game laws. They are 
authorized to seize all dogs, guns, nets, and 
other engines used for the taking or killing 
of game by uncertiffcated persons ; but they 
must not shoot a dog following game within 
manor, unless used by an uncertiffcated 
person for the purpose of killing game. A 
gamekeeper may be discharged at pleasure, 
witliout previous notice, unless there be an 
express agreement to the contrary ; and the 
occupation of any house he may be per- 
mitted to reside in is, merely an incident in 
his vocation. It has been ruled that no 
gamekeeper has a right to carry and u.‘»e 
tire-arms for the capture of poachers, or to 
tire at any poacher whatever ; he may take 
any poacher into custody, but it is at his 
peril that he uses fire-arms. 

GAME LAWS.— There are a number of 
laws in connection with game, the following 
being the most important : Any person that 
shall kill or take game, or use any dog, gun, 
or net, or other engine lor these purposes, 
on a Sunday or Christmas Hay, shall, on 
conviction, lorfeit a sum not exceeding £6, 
with costs : any ^rson taking or killing any 
parttHUge from the ist of February to the 
1st of September; or pheasant from the let 
of February to the ist of October ; or black 
game between the lOth of December and the 
12th of August (or the ist of September in 
the counties of Somerset, Devon, and in the 
New Forest) ; or gt ause between the 10th of 
December and the I2th of August; or bustard 
between the let of March and the 1st of 
September, sliall, on conviction, forfeit for 
every head of game a sum not exceeding 
208., with costs. 

For any person to be entitled to kill game 
during the sporting season, it is necessary 
he should obtain a certificate from the clerk 
of the peace of the county or district where 
he resides, otherwise he will be liable to a 
penalty of £20, over and above the full duty 


of £3 13s. 6d. Any person trespassing on 
land in the daytime, in pursuit of game, to 
forfeit a sum not exceedfing £2, witli costs ; 
if one or more persons t(^ether commit 
such trespass, each to forfeit a sum not 
exceeding £5. The person having the right 
of killing the game, or the occupier of the 
land, or gamekeeper, or other person autho- 
rized by either of them, may require a per.‘»on 
so found trespassing to quit the land fortli- 
with, and to tell his name and abode; and 
in case of a refusal, or in case such person 
continue or return on the land, the party so 
requiring, and any ;^r8on in his aid, may 
apprehend the offender, and take him before 
a justice, and such ofi'ender to forfeit a sum 
not exceeding £6, with costs ; but the party 
arrested must be discharged, unless brought 
before a justice within twelve hours, in 
which case he may be proceeded against by 
summons or warrant. Where five or more 
persons together so trespassing, any of them 
being armed with a gun, shall, by violence 
or menace, prevent any authorized person 
from approaching them for the i>urpuse of 
requiring tlicm to quit the land, or to tell 
their names and abodes, any person so 
offending or aiding, to forfeit a sum not 
exceeding .£5, in addition to any other 
penalty, with costs. Daytime to be deemed 
from one hour before sunrise to one hour 
alter sunset. If any person be found by 
day or nij^^ht on any land in search of game, 
and have in his possession any game which 
shall appear to nave been recently killed, 
the person having the right of killing the 
game, or the occupier, or any gamekeeper, 
or servant, if either of them, may demand 
such game and seize it, if not immediately 
delivered up. As “game” only is men- 
tioned, woodcocks, snipes, quails, landrails, 
or coneys, cannot be so seized. If any per- 
son, not having the right to kill game on 
any lands, nor permission from the person 
having such right, shall take out of the nest, 
or destroy thc'egg.s of any bird or game, or 
of any swan, wild duck, teal, or wicigeou, or 
sliall knowingly have in his possession any 
such eggs so taken, such person, on convic- 
tion, shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 6s., 
with costs, for every egg. In leases granted 
subsequently to the Act of 1 & 2 Win. IV., 
the tenant is entitled to the game upon the 
land in his occupation, unless restricted by 
the terms of his lease. Under all leases, 
however, granted previously to the passing 
of that Act, the landlord is entitled to the 
game, except in the three following cases : 
1. Where the right of the game has been 
expressly granted to the tenant. 2. Where 
a fine has been paid upon the granting or 
renewal of the lease. 3. Where, in the case 
of a term for years, the lease has been 
granted for a term exceeding twenty-one 
years. 

ITie laws for the saleofgame are as follows . 
Certificated persons may sell game U> 
ceused dealers. Every licensed person an- 
nually tu obtain a certificate, on the payment 
of a duty of £2 ; penalty for any licMised 
person dealing in game before he has ob- 
tained his certificate, £20. If any licensed 
person is convicted of on offence against 
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the laws, his licence is void. An uncertifi- 
cated person seilinR or offering game fbr 
sale, or a certificated person selling or offer- 
ing game for sale to an unlicensed person, 
shall forfeit for everjr head of game a sum 
not exceeding £2, with costs. If any li- 
censed dealer shall buy or obtain game from 
any person not authorized to sell it : or sell 
.game not having a proper board affixed to 
his house with such noUfioation inscribed on 
it; or fix such board to more than one 
house ; or sell game at any other place than 
where the board is fixed ; or if any un- 
licensed person shall, by fixing a board or 
exhibiting a certificate, pretend to be li- 
censed, every such offender shall forfeit a 
sum not exceeding £lfl, with costs. 

GAMING.— Where any cards, dice, balls, 
counters, tables, or other instruments of 
gaming, used in playing anyunlawful game, 
shall be found In any house, room, or place 
suspected to be u.sed as a common gaming- 
house, and entered under a warrantor order, 
or about the persons of those who shall be 
found therein, it shall be evidence, until the 
contrary be made appear, that such place is 
used as a common gaming-house, and tliat 
the persons found iu the place where such 
'have been discovered were playing therein, 
ulthongh no play was actually going on in 
the presence of the constable entering the 
same, such tables and instruments of gaining 
neing forthwith destroyed. All contracts, 
whether by parole or in writing, by way of 
gaming or wagering, are null and void, 
and not recoverable in any court of law or 
equity; but this clause not to apply to any 
subscription or agreement towards any plate 
or prize to bo awarded to tlie winner in any 
lawful game or pastime. All lotteries are 
declared public nuisances; if any penson 
shall keep any office or place for lotteries, 
lie sliall forfeit £r>(tO. All private lotteries 
by tickets, cards, or dice, except backgam- 
mon, are prohibited, under a penalty of £200, 
l)y him that erects such lotteries, aud £50 a 
time tor the player. All rallies and other 
devices under the denoininution of sales, 
wliich are (Equivalent to lotteries, are pro- 
hibited, under a heavy penalty by a great 
variety of statutes. All persons jilaying or 
betting in any open or public place, with 
any table or instrument of gaming, at any 
game or pretended game of chance, may be 
treated as vagrants. Iletting-houses have 
recently been subjected to severe restrictions 
by the law. No house or office is to be kept 
■)r used for the purpose of betting, or lor 
any assurance, promise, or agreement, ex- 
oressed or implied, to pay or give any money 
<ir valuable thing on the event of any horse- 
race, fight, game, sport, or exercise ; every 
house, office, room, or other place opened, 
kept, or used for such purposes, to he de- 
clared a common nuisance, and common 
gaming- housa Penalty on owner or occu- 
pier, a sum not exceeding £100, with costs; 
or on non-payment, to be committed to the 
House of Correction, with or without hard 
labour, for six months. Penalty on any 
owner or occupier of such house, office, &c., 
or of any person having the care or manage- 
ment thereof, or of conducting the business 
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of such places, or receiving money or other 
valuables pertaining to the aforesaid con- 
tingencies, £50, witi) costa, or on non- 
payment, three months imprisonment with 
or without hard labour. Justices may 
order the search of suspected houses, and 
the metropolitan police may enter and search 
suspected houses. One month’s notice to 
prosecute must be given, and the prosecution 
commenced within three months after tlie 
ofience. 

GANGRENE, or MoRTiriCATlON, is the 
death of any part, limb, or portion of the 
body, resulting from inflammation, the be- 
numbing efleots of extreme coM, or tlie 
crushing influence of severe accidents. Gan- 
grene is always indicated by a loss of warmth 
ill the part, the diminution of pain, the dis- 
coloration and vesication of the cuticle, 
and the thin ichorous and foetid discharge, 
that directly aiterwards takes place. At 
the same time a line of demarcation is 
observed between the living and the dead 
part, pointing out in unmistakable cha- 
racters the boundaries of the disease. 

Gangrene never attacks a limb or part of 
the body, wliile tlie (iirf ulatkui is strong and 
active, but always prefers a part where the 
circulation is Aveak and languid, and if in 
tlie leg, the disease begins in the most 
remote part, the toes, and extending up the 
limb, killing all to the centre as it aclvances, 
until it reacfiics a part of the member where 
the circulation is strong enough to allow of 
an adhesive infiammation, and an eftbrt of 
nature to arrest the spread of tlie deadly 
enemy ; as soon as this is the case, c^agu- 
lable lymph is thrown out in a circle 
around the inernlier, showing the separation 
o( the living and the dead, and after a time, 
the dead limb I'alls off, effuetjug a natural 
amputation. 

Ihere is a form of gangrene that oft«‘n 
rages in hospitals and jails, and carries the 
patients off like a plague, called hospital gan- 
grene^ but of this it is not requisite here to 
speak ; the disease will be found treated of 
niider its proper head. • 

Treatment.— '\'o be of any efT’ect the treat-- 
ment of gangrene must commcuco early, 
and before the ichorous discharge takes 
place, and consists mainly in supporting the 
strength of the system, and rousing the 
flagging circulation, so as to enable the 
blood in the diseased part to resist the 
further progress oi' the gangrene. For this 
purpose, the temperature of the part must 
be raised by warm emollient poultices, and 
theinternal exhibition of wine, bark, quinine, 
and opium, and, when necessary, an altered 
and sustaining diet ; while as an occasional 
diffusible stimulant a dose of the following 
mixture every three or four hours. Take ol 
Carbonate of ammonia . . l scruple, 
Aromatic confection . . . i drachm. 

Camphor water c ounces. 

Mix, and ad4 

Aromatic tincture .... 3 drachms 
Compound tincture of bark . i ounce, 

Lauaanum f drachm. 

Sulphuric ether i drachm. 

Mix, and give one tablespoonful eve^r two, 
three, or four hours, according to the 
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iirgenc}r of the case, keeping the part in a 
state of emollient warmth, till reaction sets 
in and the cuticle exhibits returning vitality. 

GARDEN. — See Floweii Garden; 
Kitchen Garden. 

GARDEN ENG INK— An implement de- 
sijcned for propellintf water to a considerable 
distance, for the purposes of irrigation. The 
most desirable variety of this machine is 
that which is furnished with a sucking pipe, 
like the lire engine, by which means, if there 
be ponds or regular supplies by pipes or 
’ivells in a garden, the labour of carrying 
the water is avoided. By this construc- 



tion the bore of the barrels may be formed 
in the lathe, and consequently made per- 
leotly true; the piston-rods move exactly 
In the direction of the axis of the barrei.s ; 
and therefore operate with the least possi- 
ble friction. 

GARDEN SEAT.— The pleasure of a gar- 
den is considerably enhanced by having 



appropriate seats placed in the most favour- 
able positibn. These seats are made either 


of wood or iron, and are of every variety 
of design ; it is more in keeping with the 
general character of the garden, however, 
that they should be as little formal as 
possible, and display somewhat of rusticity. 
That shown in the engraving is perhaps 
as well adapted for the purpose as any. 
Covered seats are also essential adiuncts ; 
they are usually constructed from boards 
generally semi-octagonal, and placed so as 
to be open to the south. Sometimes they 
are portable, moving on wheels so as to be 





placed in different positions, according to 
the hour of the day or the season of the 
year, which, in confined spots, is a desirable 
circumstance. Sometimes they turn on 
rollers, or on a central pivot, for the sanu* 
object. In general they are opaque, but 
occasionally their sides are glazed, to admit 
the sun to the interior in winter. 

GARDEN STAND.— Tliis receptacle for 



flowers and plants grown in the garden' 
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-may be made of any desim, according to 
fancy. The one shown in the engraving is 
suggestive of a rustic and inexpensive kind. 


fixtures, or constructed so as to move ; that 
depicted in the accompanying engraving 
being calculated for either condition. 


GARDEN SYRINGR-Garden syringes 
are of different kinds; 
the common descrip- 
tion is made of tinned 
iron, copper, or brass, 
and is generally about 
two feet in length and 
two inches in dia- 
meter. The implements 
shown in the engraving 
cun instantly, by turn- 
ing a pin, be applied so 
as to serve the purpose 
of four different caps or 
heads. A joint at the 
head enables the opera- 
tor to turn it in any di- 
rection and to any angle. 
The pin by which these 
alterations are effected, 
is worked by a groove 
in the face of the rose ; 
and by it* a very fine 
shower, or a spreading 
stream, or a single jet 
from one opening, may 
be sent forth at pleasure. 
This is an elegant and 
useful instrument, more 
jiarticufarly for amateur 
gardeners, whether male 
or female. Macdougal's 
syringe is a very useful 
instrument for washing 
the under sides of the 
leaves of plants and 
shrubs ; it also has the 
advantage of being con- 
verted into a straight 
syringe at pleasure. 


GARDEN TABLE.- This, like all hor- 
ticultural embellishments, should retain that 



rustic character which brings a certain 
Cham with it. Garden tables may be made 
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GARDENER.— He who undertakes the 
profession of a gardener, takes upon himself 
a work of some importance, and which 
requires no small degree of knowledge, 
ingenuity, and exertion to perform well. 
There are few businesses which may not be 
learned in much less time than that of a 

S irdener can possibly be. It is necessary 
lat he should have had much practice in 
the various parts of horticulture, and that 
he shoirid possess a genius and adroitness, 
fitting him for making experiments, and for 
getting him through dimciiltics that the 
existing circumstances of untoward seasons 
&c., may bring him into. He should posses.^ 
a spirit of iinptiry into the nature of planf s 
and vegetation, and be acquainte d witli the 
resources of art that may be made available. 
The mode of growth, the pruning, the soli, 
the heat, and the moisture that suits parti- 
cular plants, are not to be under.stood 
without a native taste, and close ai>plicatioii 
of tW mind. There are few things to be 
done in a garden which do not require u 
dexterity in operation, and a nicety in select- 
ing the proper season for doing it. A 
gardener should be a sort of prophet, in fore- 
seeing what will happen under certain 
circumstances, and wisely cautious to pr()\’id0 
by the most reasonable means, against 
contingencies. A man cannot be a good 
gardener unless he be thoughtful, ste«<iy, 
and industrious ; possessing a sui)C*ri(>r de- 
gree of sobriety and moral excellence, as 
M'ell as genius, and knowledge adapted to 
his business. He should be modest in his 
manners and opinions, and ever ready to 
avail himself of the suggestions of others, 
w'hen they are founded on experience and 
reason. 

GARDENING.— As every person who Is 
his own gardener is naturally anxious that 
the care and attention he bestows on his 
little plot of ground should be crowned with 
success, and that it should at all times pre- 
sent that appearance of neatness and order 
so pleasing to the eye, attention to the fol- 
lowing general directions will go far to 
secure these advantages '.-—Perform every ope- 
ration at the proper eeaxon. The natural, and 
therefore the best indications for the opera- 
tion of sowing, reaping, transplanting, Ac., 
are given by the plants themselves., or by 
the progress of the season as indicated by 
other plants. But there are artificial calen- 
dars or remembrancers, which serve to aid 
the memory, although they will not supply 
the place of a watchiul and vigilant (wc, and 
habits of attention, observation, reflection, 
and decision. Perform every operation in the 
best manner. This is to be acquired in part 
^ practice, and partly also by reflection, 
lor example, in digging over a piece of 

S ound, it 18 a common practice with slovens 
throw the weeds and stones on the dug 
ground, or on the adjoining allev or walk, 
with the intention of gathering them after- 
wards. A better way is to have a wheel- 
barrow, or, if that cannot be had, a large 
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basket, into which to put the weeds and 
extraneous matters, as they are taken out of 
the ground. Oamplete «iwy part of an opera- 
tion as you proceed. This is an essential point 
in garden operations ; and though it cannot 
a 1 ways he attended to, partly from the nature 
of the operation, partly from the weather, 
&c., yet the judicious gardener will keep it 
in view as much as possible. Supiwse a 
compartment, or breadth of rows of potatoes, 
containing one-tenth of an acre, required to 
have tlie ground stirred by the Dutch hoe, 
the weeds raked oif, and then the potatoes 
earthed- up with the forked lioe, tlie ordinary 
practice would be, lirst to hoe over the whole 
of the ground, then to rake it wholly over, 
and, lastly, to commence the operation of 
earthing-up. If the weather were certain 
of holding good ior two days, this, on the 
))riuciple of the division oi labour, would 
certainly be somewhat the most economical 
mode. But supposing the weather dry, the 
part left hoed and not raked w'ill for a time 
appear uniinished : and if rain should happen 
to full in the night, the operation will be 
deftiatedTin moat soils. Better, thereforCj, to 
iiue, rake, and earth-up a small part at a 
time; ao that, leave oil* where you w'iU. that 
which is done will be complete. Finuh one 
Job before you begin another. 'J'liia advice is 
trite,' but it is of great importance; and 
there are few cases where it cannot be at- 
tended to. In leaving ojf working at any job, 
leave your work and tools in an orderly manner. 
Are you hoeing between rows, do not throw 
down your hoe blade upwards, or across the 
rows, and nm olf the nearest way to tlie 
walk. lAy your implement down parallel 
to the rows, with its face or blade to the 
ground; then walk regularly between one 
row to the alley, and along the alley to the 
path. In general, do not leave olf iu the 
middle of a row. Straighten your trenches 
in digging, because, independently of ap- 
pearances, should a Iieavy rain of some days’ 
duration intervene, the ground will have to 
be re-dug, and that wifi be more oommo- 
diously done with a straight than with a 
crooked, and consequently unequal, trench. 
In passing to and from your work, or, on any 
occasion, keep a vigilant look out for weeds, 
decayed leaves, or any other deformities, 
and remove them, or some of them, in pass- 
ing along. Attend to this particularly on 
walks and edgings, and in passing through 
hothouses, 8^. In like niaiiiier take off 
insects, or leaves infested by them. Bluch 
in large as well as in small gardens may be 
effected by this sort of timely or preventive 
attention, which induces suitable habits for 
a young gardener, and occupies very little 
time. Jn gathering a crop, or any part of crop, 
remove at the same time the roots, leaves, 
stems, or whatever else belonging to the 
plants of which you have cropped tJie de- 
sired parts, is of no thrther use, or may 
ajipear slovenly, decaying, or ofl'ensive. In 
catting cabbage, lettuce, borecoles, &c., pull 
up the stem (with exceptions) and roots, and 
take them at once with the outside leaves to 

t e oompost-heap. Do the same with the 
ttlm of potatoes, leaves of turnips, carrots, 
celery, &c.. Do not. snflfer tlie haulm of peas 


and beans to remain a moment alter the last 
gathering of the crop. Cut down the stalks of 
all flowering plants, with the proper exceptions, 
the moment they have fuiJy done dowering, 
unless seed is an object. Cut off decayed 
roses, and all decaying double dowers, with 
their foot- stalks, the moment they begin to 
decay; and the same of single plants, when 
the seed is not wanted. From May to Octo- 
ber the dower-garden and shrubbery ought 
to be looked over every day, as soon as the 
morning dews are evaporated, for this pur- 
pose and for gathering decayed leaves, tie 
up tall growing stems before they become 
straggling, &c. Keen every pari jierfeot in its 
kind. Attend in spring and autumn to wuUb 
and buildings, and getthem repaired, paint- 
ed, and glazed where needed. Attendat all 
times to machines, implements, and tools, 
keeping them clean, sharp, and in perfect 
repair. See particularly that they are placed 
in their proper situations in the tool-house. 
House every implement, utensil, or machine* 
not iu use, both in winter and summer. 
Allow no blanks in edgings, rows, single 
specimens, drills, bods, ho. Keep edgings 
and hedges cut to the greatest nicety. Keep 
the shapes of wall trees filled with wood 
according to their kind, and let their training 
be in the first style of perfection. Keep all 
walks iu perfect form, whether raised or 
fiat, free from weeds, dry, and well rolJedi 
Finally, attend to personal habits and to cleanli- 
nejts. Kever perform any operation without 
glove.s on your hands that you can do with 
gloves on ; even weeding is far more efl'ec- 
tively and c.xpeditiously performed by gloves 
theloreliugers and thumbs of which termi- 
nate in wedge-like thimbles of steel, kept 
sharp. JMost other operations may be per- 
formed with common gloves. Always use 
an iron head fastened to your shoe m dig- 
ging; and generally wear a broad-brimmed 
light silk or straw hat, to serve both as a 
shelter Itoni moisture and a shade from the 
sun. The labour of the feet will thus be^ 
lessened, the wear of the shoes spared, 
and rheumatism in the back and the neck 
avoided.— kSee Digging, Hof.ing, Tlant- 

ING, IIAKING, WkEDING, &C. 

Books : Loudon's Fnq/clopwdia, 3Lv. (',d,; Me 
Infosh's Jlook of the Garden, .‘fOs. ; Johnson's 
Diefionanj, lOs. iid. ; Jo7ies's Receipt Rook, 'is. 6//.; 
Loudon's Year Book, 3s. 6d. ; Loudon's Self- 
Insttmclor, Is. Gd. ; Johm*s Gardening for Chil- 
dren, '2s. tUl. ; Glenny's Gardening for Cottagers, 
Grf, ; Loudon's Gardening for Ladies, 5s. ; Kemp's 
Handbook, 'Is . ; Downing’s Landscape Gardening, 
18.«. ; Doyle's FracUcal Gardening, 3s. Gd. ; Pauli’s 
Villa Ganiening, 2s. Gd. ; Paxton’s Flower-Garden, 
33s. i Francis's Garden Favourites, 6s.; Forma- 
tion of a Flower-Garden, 3s. Gd. (Grant d: Orif- 
fiUis) ; Lloyd's Fruit and Kitchen Garden, 1,?. Gd. ; 
Loudon's Flower-Garden Companion, Is.; Mil- 
ner’s Garden, Grove, and Field, 3s. Gd. ; Kemp's 
How to Lay Out a Small Garden, 35. 6rf. ; Medwin's 
Garden Work for Every Day, Is. Gd.; Bsrrgess's 
Anwteiir Gai dmet^ hs. ; Towers's Domestic Gar- 
dener, 135.; Cobbett's English Gardener, €5 ; 
Johnson's Every Lady Her Own Gardener, 2s. ; 
Matce's Every Man His Own Gardmer, 6.<. ; 
Taylor's Working Man’s Gardener, \s.: Gat'dener's^ 
Almanack (annually), l5. ; Loudon's Gardener'* 
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Calendar^ 7^. 6d.; Ab^xrombk^t Pocket Journal 
2«. ; Bridgeman's Young A»$isiant, 129.; Ren- 
nie*s Alphahetr 1«. 6c<. ; FerriPs Ornamental 
Gardening^ (is. 6<i, »* Hof lands Ornamental Qar- 
dening, 3U. (kl.; Hayward's Geometncal Flowei'- 
beds^ Zs. 

GAKGLE.— A liquid medicine applied to 
the bock part of the mouth or upper partof the 
tliroat. Gargles are applied by allowing a 
email mouthful to mix as much as possible 
over the alfected part, by holding the head 
backwards, and breathing through it, by 
which means the liquid is agitated and its 
action promoted. Gargles are not to be 
swallowed. 1 1 often happens, however, that 
patients, either by accident or negligence, do 
swallow a certain quantity, notwithstanding 
tlie instructions given them to the contrary. 
Care should therefore be taken to avoid 
making gargles of such substances as may 
occasion unpleasant symptoms in small doses 
though they may not perhaps amount to 
poisoning. Gargles usually have for their 
basis either simple water, or milk, wine, or 
vinegar dilated with water, to which in both 
cases, sugar, honey, or syrup i.s generally 
added. The quantity used at a time uinler 
ordinary circumstances, may be about two- j 
thirds of a wineglasslul.—See Mouth, af- 

FKCTIONS OF, TIIROAT, AFFECTIONS OF, &C. 

GATtLTC.—A hardy perennial bulbous- 
rooted plant, growing' naturally in Sicily 
and the south of France. It is cultivated 
lor the sake of the bulb, which is used in 
various kinds of dishes, 

S in general intro- 
only for a short 
period into the dish 
while cooking, and with- 
drawn when u sufficient 
degree of flavour has 
been communicated. It 
is propagated by planting 
the clove.s or subdivi- 
sions of the bulb, and 
prefers a light dry soil, 
rich, but not recently 
manured . I ii February, 
March, or beginning of 
April, liaving some large 
full bulbs, divide them 
into separate cloves, and 
plant them singly in 
beds, in rows length- 
wise. Set them from 
six inches to nine inches 
asunder, two or three 
inches deep, either in 
drills or in holes made 
with a blunt - ended 
dibble. Tn placing the 
cloves in drills, thrust 
the bottom a little into the ground, and 
earth them over the proper depth. The 
plants will shortly appear; keep them clear 
of weeds. The bulbs will be full grown in 
July or the beginning of August. The matu- 
rity of the bulbs is discoverable by the 
leaves assuming a yellowish hue, when they 
may be taken up. Continue the stalky part 
of the leaves to each root ; spread them in | 
the sun to dry and harden, and then tie ] 
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them in bunches by the stalks and house 
them, to keep for use as wanted. 

GARLIC TICKLE.— Steep a quarter of 
a pound of ginger in strong salt and water 
for five days, then cut it into slices and dry 
it in the sun, put it into a large stone Jar 
with a gallon of white wine vinegar. Teel 
one pound of garlic, salt it well, and let it 
stand ill the salt for three days ; wipe it 
and dry it in the sun, then put it into the 
pickle ; add a quarter of a pound ot loiiff 
pepiJer steeped in salt and water and well 
dri^, one pound of mustard seed bruised, 
and a quarter of a pound of turmeric. Shake 
these ingredients well in the jar, and add 
anything that it is desirable to pickle as it 
comes into season, salting and drying them 
previously in the sun. When completed, 
the pickle should be kept for a year or two 
before it is used. 


GARLIC SAUCE.— Teel the garlic, divide 
it into cloves, boil it for flve minutes in 
water, then pour it ofl*; add boiling water 
and boll it for flve minutes longer; repeat 
the proce.ss a third and fourth time, then 
strain the garlic and send it to table in 
white sauce. The strength of the flavour 
may be either increased or diminished ac- 
cording to the length of time in boiling. 


GARLIC VINliG AR.— Steep a small clove 
of garlic, a nutmeg bruised, and two or three 
cloves in a (juart of vinegar l‘or a week, 
shaking it well every day ; Strain, and 
bottle it for use. 


GARNET.— A well-known mineral, con- 
sisting essentially of crystallised alumina, 
with silica, magnesia, iron, &c. The most 
valuable is precious garnet, almandine or 
carbuncle, which is commonly a transparent, 
red, and beautiful mineral, either crystalliswl 
or iu roundi.sh grains. The pyrope, a blood- 
red variety, i.s pcr/’ectly transparent, and, in 
roundish or angular grains, is the next in 
value. The common garnet is not trans- 
parent like the preceding, and is most 
frequently of a dull red or blackish brown. 
The black garnet is a mineral found in 
volcanic rocks, and worked into necklaces at 
Naples. 

GAKOTTING. — A species of personal 
a.ssault chiefly practised by footpads and 
liighwayiuen for the purpose of robbery. 
The manuer in which this kind of attack is 
committed is as follows A person walking 
along unsuspectingly is suddenly rushed 
upon from behind, and a pair of liands are 
tightly clenched around Iii^^ront, which 
effectually prevents him froni making any 
resistance, and shortly produces insensibility 
through suffocation ; in this state the person 
attacked is robbed, and left lying in the road 
to recover in the best way he may, without 
having once caught sight of his assailant, 
and consequently being unable to identify 
him. These dastardly attacks reached to 
such an extent a few years since, wiat 
numerous plans were originated 
the person attacked could defend hlmsw 
and repel the assailant. A knife with a 
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blade \vas made to fasten round tfae 
wrist, and with which the person assaulted 
was to stab the person behind until the hold 
was relinquished. A kind of collar was also 
invented to be worn round the throat 
which was made of iron, and studded with 
spikes, the drat touch of which would ef< 
fectually compel the cowardly robber to 
desist ill his attempt. Foot passengers were 
also ca-utioned to walk as far Irom the wall 
and as near to the road as possible, so as to 
render the opportunity of springing, out 
from ambush iess favourable, in connection 
with this and any other attacks of a similar 
character, persons should be cautious when 
walking along an unfrequeilted road at 
night-time, not to linger by the way, or 
simer themselves to be led aside by any 
casual foot passenger they may meet. 

GARTERS.— Care should be taken not to 
fasten this part of attire too tightly, as from 
this apparently trivial cause serious incon- 
venience and dangerous consequences have 
been known to arise; it is better to garter 
below the knee than above it, as the shin 
bone is better capable of resisting the pres- 
sure it is subjected to, than the more fleshy 
part ol‘ the leg. Elastic garters are the 
inostconvenient to wear, as those that are tied 
are apt to become loose and fall, from the 
constant motion of the leg. 



GAS COOKING.— Tlie conducting of culi- 
nary operations through the medium of gas 
is, an introduction of comparatively modern 
date, and one that is variously appreciated 
according to the taste and prejudices of 
those who have given it a trial. To boil with 
gas on a small scale is obviously .extremely 
easy; nothing more is necessary than to 
make the flame play 
against the bottom ot 
the vessel set over it, as 
seen in the engraving. 
It will be best to have 
several jets of flame 
with separate stop- 
cocks, and the boiling 
may then be regulated 
by increasing or dimi- 
niebing the number of jets. Stewing re- 
quires only less heat and consequently a 
smaller flame. Roasting by gas may be 
perfectly accomplished by an apparatus si- 
milar to that seen in the accompanying 
illustration. In this apparatus the meat is 
flxed upon a spike in the midst of a circle of 
little flames of gas, and a bright copper 
cone being brought over the whole, the 
current of heat<^ air thus produced, to- 
cher with the reflection of heat from the 
inside of the cone, are suifldent to efibet the 
roasting. 

Tlie circle of flame is produced by causing 
the gas to come up through a pipe a, which 
is fixed on a table, and fills a horizontal 
circular ring, like that of a table lamp, 
having a number of small perl’orations on 
the top, through which the gas issues. The 
copper cone not here represented, having 
an orifice at the top, comes over the stays, 
Hud is suspended by a balance weight, so 
ihat the cook can let it down until it comes 


below the flame, or raise it up higher, in 
order to examine and 
view the meat. Be- 
neath the circular tube 
giving out the flames 
a shallow dish is placed 
into which the gravy 
and melted fat fail, and 
then run out into an- 
other dish ; the meat 
is then impaled on the 
spike in the centre. 
Iliis apparatus is both 
clean and elegant, and 
might be employed in 
an ordinary sitting- 
room without entail- 
ing any great degree 
of trouble or inconve- 
nience. But it is ob- 
vious that one appa- 
ratus is only calcula- 
ted for things of one 
size; and that for 
things of various sizes 
several cones or even 
several apparatus may 
be requisite. Cooking 
by gas has its advantages and its drawbacks ; 
it certainly consumes less fuel and entails less 
trouble, and in summer time especially, is a 
convenient substitute for the fire that must 
otherwise be kept in. The great detriment, 
however, is, that articles cooked by gas, 
where the flame directly acts upon the 
article itself, are impregnated with the 
odour aud taste of the gas, and conse- 
quently rendered extremely disagreeable to 
the palate. 

GAS LIGHTING.— The success which has 
attended gas lighting, wherever it has been 
introduced, has now efibeted its adoption in 
every town and village of any importance, 
and causes it to be used not only for the 
purposes of commerce, but in private dwell- 
ings. The relative amount of illuminating 
power in comparison with the quantity ol 
gas consumed, depends in a great measure 
on the kind of burner through which the 
flame is emitted. It is found by experiment 
that when an argaud burner is constructed 
with holes of a proper size, and a proper 
distance from each other, with an internal 
tube so proportioned as to admit the exact 
quantity of air necessary i'or the perfect 
consumption of the gas, it gives more light 
than can be obtained trom the same quantity 
of gas by any other method of burning. 

Other burners in common use, are known 
by the names— single-jet, cockspur, union- 
jet or fan, fish-tail, and bat- wing. In the 
single-jet the gas issues from a single 
aperture; in the cockspur (i; from three 
apertures, as shown in the figure ; in the 
union -jet (2)^ from a series of small holes, so 
that all the jets may unite laterally ; in the 
bat- wing (3) from a slit instead of a series 
of holes ; in the fish-tail, by making two 
jets cross each other and yet issue i'rom the 
same hole; and the argand from a circle 
of small holes, the centre of which is an 
open space for the admission of air. The 
relative quality of light which they yield 
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from the combustion of similar quantities 
of gas is as follows : single-jet, lOO ; fish- 
tail, 140; bat- wing, 160; argand, iso. If 
the fiaue smoke in an argand it is evident 
that some adjustment is necessary, and the 
gas should either be lowered or the chimney 
contracted, until it gives a clear cyltudrical 
flame of three or four inches in height. In 
the fish-tail burner if the flame flares or 
intikes a noise in burning, the gas should I 



also be lowered; but to diminish either 
inucli below these points, docs nut effect a 
saving of gas in proportion to the diminu- 
tion of light. Ifeuce the important con- 
clusion, that it is more economical when the 
light is too strong to procure a smaller kind 
ot burner, or where several lights are used 
to put out some of them altogether, than to 
lower the flame on the wliole. V'arious 
calculations of the relative expense of gas- 
light compared with other lignta have been 
made. Thus, when tallow candles are 9d. 
per pound, wax candles three times the price 
of tallow, train oil 2 b. per gallon, and coal 
gas 9s. per lOOO cubic feet, it is computed 
tliat the relative expense will be wax, 100 ; 
tallow, 25 ; oil, 5 ; gas, 3. In addition to its 
greater economy, gas-light may also be pro- 
nounced safer than any other ordinary light 
It produces no sparks, it cannot be carelessly 
placed in contact with bed curtains or sub- 
Mances easily ignited, and it requires scarcely 
any attention. It may be turned down in 
an instant to the most minute speck of' 
flame, ready to be restored when necessary ' 
by the simple turning of tlie stopcock; 
and even when it escapes by the carelessness 
of an attendant, or a defect in the fittings, 
it at once indicates the accident to the whole 
household by the disagreeeable smell which 
it occasions. From the large quantity which 
must be mixed with the air before it becomes 
explosive, it is scarcely possible that this 
accident could occur in any ordinary apart- 
ment. And its smell so well indicates its 
presence in cellars and other confined situa- 
tions, where it may have escaped in quantity 
from the accidental breakage or leakage of a 
pipe. It is only by the grossest carelessness 
or negligence that a light will be suflered to 
approach It, before it has been allowed to 
escape by the free admission of air. In 
order to prevent accident or waste, the 
master of the house should, every night, 


previously to retiring to rest, turn the gas 
off at the main with his own hands, and 
examine each stopcock, to see that it has 
been properly attended to. 

GAS MK'i£R. — The water gas meter by 
which the consumer registers his cottsump- 
tion, may be thus illustrated. Withiu the 



outer case a a more than half filled with 
water, there is a drum />, moving round 
upon two pivots, and divided into lour com- 
partments, 6, c, d, e, by as many bent parti- 
tions, but enclosed at back and front by 
straight sides. The partitions are bent 
round, so as to form a central space (/, and 
thus the gas can pass from one division into 
the next, and also escape into the outer case 
a cf, by slits in the rim of the drum. The 
gas enters at the back of the outer case by a 
pipe, which proceeds into the central space, 
where it turns up and rises a Httle above the 
level of the water. One of the pivots on 
which the drum works is fixed in the bend 
of this tube. A peg on one of the straight 
sides at the back is the other pivot, and 
carries a toothed wheel. As one partition 
gets filled with gas, it becomes ligiiter and 
rises, thereby causing the drum to perform a 
portion of a revolution. In tlie accom- 
panying engraving, the pipe r/ is pouring 
gas into the division in tlie direction of the 
arrow'. As the gas accumulates in it, it 
gradually lifts this division out of the water 
and brings the compartment f* e into tlie 
same position. As this gets filled and 
ascends, the compartment d comes round ; 
then c 6, which being filled, and rising, 
completes one w'hole revolution. Now, it 
will be seen, that as each compartment rises 
above the level of the water, the gas con- 
tained in it passes out through the slit into 
the outer case, and from that along a tube 
at the top of the case for supplying th^/ 
burner. Thus, while one partition is risingi 
another is being brought under the water; 
and while the one is parting with its gas 
the other is being filled, and so on. A 
toothed wheel gives motion to a train ot 
wheels, adjusted so as to represent the 
quantity of gas consumed on a dial. Tliis 
dial consists of hands moving round circles 
which register the number of cubic feet of 
I gas consumed, in units, tens, hundreds, 
thousands, &c. llie top circle registers 
units; the right circle hundreds; that is. 
the motion of the hand l>om 0 to 1 shows 
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that 100 cubic feet of gas have passed 
through the meter; a|id ot course a com- 
plete revolution of this hand indicates ten 
times the quantity, or 1000 cubic feet. So 
the motion of the hand of the centre circle 
from 0 to 1 indicates lOOO feet; and a 
complete revolution 10,000 feet. Themotion 
of the hand from o to l of tlie left-hand 
circle indicates l(»,00u, and a complete revo- 
lution 100,000 cubic feet. In reailinflr oil the 
numbers on the circles, we must take the 



number at which the hand is pointinir, or ] 
the hwfir of the two numbers tlmt the hand 
may imppen to be between. If, for example, 
the hand be anywhere between 6 and 6 on 
any one of the circles, 5 is to be taken. 
Commencing, then, at the left-hand, the 
hand is between l and 2 : write down 

10,000 

2,000 for the middle circle 
300 for the right-hand circle 

12,300 

Now% supposing that in taking the register 
three months belore, the quantity had been 
set down as 9100; then subtracting this 
from 12,300, gives 3200 cubic feet of gas as 
the consumption for three months, TI»e top 
or units dial is not used in registering: its 
use i.s to indicate to the collector, and also to 
the consumer, that the meter is acting pro- 
perly ; for they could not, of cour.se, wait 
while 100 feet were being registered. Ga.s 
I'.onsutners should not lose sight of their 
meters, but from time to time, take an 
account ol’ the gas burned so as to ascertain 
tliat the amount consumed is in accordance 
with the time it extends over, and also if it 
bears the same ratio as the gas burned in 
former periods. For the want of this care, 
t}onsumer.s have frequently to pay for gas 
which they do not consume, through some 
defect in me meter. Gas meters are usually 
supplied and lixed by gas companies, and a 
small sum charged for their anu\ial use. 

GATE. — The general principles upon 
which gates for delds and farms should be 
made, are as follow's: they should always 
be made to fold back upon a fence, to open 
beyond the square, and not to shut of 
themselves. When they shut of themselves 
and are not far enough pushed back wlieii 
opened, they are apt to catch the wheel of a 
cart when passing, and to be broken, or the 
post snapi^ asunder by the concussion; 
and as setf-shutting gates are often left 
unfastened by people who pass through 
Uiem, requiring greater attention than is 


usually bestowed on such matters, the stoede, 
principally young horses, which seem to 
take a delight in loitering about the gates, 
would then escape frpm tiie field. A gate 
should be made of sufiicient height, so that 
horses and large cattle, w'hen pushing against 
it, cannot break it. This is a precaution 
which is very frequently neglected, so that 
how'ever strong a gate may be, the back part 
coming in contact with that part of a horse’s 
chest where the collar usually goes, he 
witlioiit inconvenience, leans his weight 
ogakist the opposing bur and breaks it ; but 
it it wrere a few inclu'S biglier it would press 
againet the horse’s neck and windpipe, and 
he could thus make no impression on it. 
The best description of gate, both as regards 
eonveiiience and durability, is thatcominonly 
used in Suflbik. In this gate, suspending 
irons are used instead oX the ordinary 
braces, by W'hich means the gate is pre- 
vented from one of the most common defects, 
dropping at the head. These irons are 
made in one piece, go on both sides of the 
gate, are riveted through the back and 
ledges with thick leaden or ziuc collars 
between the iron and the wood ; clasp round 
the back head, to foVm the upper hanging 
iron without being welded into a close eye, 
by w'hicli the gate would be confined, and at 
the lower ledge turn up to form one of the 
pairs of iron uprights. Tlie second pair ot 
uprights are also riveted through tlie 
ledges with thick small leaden collars, to 
prevent the iron from injuring the wood: 
and with a thin piece of zinc for the sa|ne 
reason, between the iron and tlie back ot 
the gates. A gate made with sawn young 
fir trees, and having the advantage of sucli 
irons, w'ill last a great many years. If cut 
out of good timber, three-inch planks nine 
feet long, tliere is not an inch of stuff 
wasted. Tlie eye for the hook in the lower 
Iron is made oblong, to give the gate room to 
rise. The only fastenings used are chains, 
eighteen inches long, from near the top t>f 
the post to a liook near the middle of the 
fore iiead, wdiicli takes the whole w'cight off 
that end of the gale, and allow's of it giving 
a little w'ay outward. The most convenient 
fiosUion for a gate, for easy entrance into 
and egress from a field, is at the end of one 
or both head ridges, which are always re- 
garded as the boundaries of fields. 

GATE FAS’J’ENEK. -Many contrivances 
are made use of to keep gates fastened.; but 
of all these the following will be found the 
most simple and efficacious. An iron loop is 
driven into the middle cross rail of the gate, 
and a rope cast over the branch of a neigh- 
bouring tree. A rough pole may then be 
fitted at one end with a staple long enough 
to work in the iron loop of the gate without 
jumping out ^Yheu jarred. To this pole, the 
roi>e is fixed at such a distance from the 
other end, that, when suspended and tlie 
staple is dropped into the iron loop, the rope 
and pole will remain oblique when the gate 
is shut. This will be explained by the 
accompanying sketch, the fig. a showing 
especially how the staple and iron loop fit 
together. the gate is opened, the 

pole is at the same time pushed back." but as 
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soon as a person has passed through, the 
weight of the pole acting upon the middle 



of the gate closej^ it again, and as il»e pole 
sways freely on the rope, this can never fail 
to happen. 

GATE OPENETl.---Any plan by which 
gates may be opened to udiiiit veliicIevS to 
pass without obliging the driver to alight, 
must prove a great convenience. A con- 
trivance by which this may be effected is 
designed as follows. On the approach of 
the vehicle the gate opens apparently by 
its own volition, and close.s again after 
the carriage has passed throiigli without 
any apparent cause. The effect is produced 
by small plates let into the ground at short 
distances from the gate, which, when the 
wheels of the vehicle roll over them, de- 
scend like a weighing machine, and act upon 
certain levers concealed under ground. J'y 
means of these levers a toothed wlieel is 
made to revolve and to turn a toothed pinion 
affixed to the swinging post or axle of the 
gate, and thus to throw it open or close it. 

(j AXJFFEltlNG. — A proce.ss somewhat 
similar to plaiting and crimping, differing 
luily from tlie latter, by having the grooves 
much larger and less regular. For this ope- 
gauffering machines are commonly 
used, but the same effect may be produced 
by the following simple means .—Procure a 
boartl about a yard long and fifteen or 
eighteen inches wide; cover it with flannel, 
and fasten two tapes lengthwise, leaving a 
<iuarter of a yard between them; then pin 
Tile next to the flannel at one end, and place 
a straw over the tape.s (between whicli the 
net is lying), and under the net; the next 
straw is laid under the tapes and over the 
net, and so on alternately, taking care that 
the upper straws are put close to each other 
upon the under ones, forming two layers of 
straw. When all the net is folded, dip a 
coarse cloth in water, and wring it as dry as 
you can, without splitting the straws ; re- 
move the cloth and place the board before j 
the Are for half an hour, when the upper , 
atraws may be drawn out, and cottou run in ! 

4i>3 


to secure It; aft^ which, the remaining 
straws may be taken away, and the work is 
then complete. Soiie persons hold the 
board over the steam of a kettle for some 
time, and then dry it before the fire, in 
preference to ironing; others spriukle it 
with starch, gum, or rice water, before 
ironing. 

GAZOCtENE. — ^T he gazogene consists ot 
two glass vessels; one of these has a metal 
tube, which fits into its 
neck so as to be water- 
tight at the joint, and 
rises nearly to the top of 
the upper vessel from 
which, also, is a tup 1 n 
order to use it, the two 
pow'ders (bicarboinito of 
soda and tarturic acidi 
are placed drt/ in the 
lower vessel, by reniov - 
iug the metal tube, 
whicli is then replaced 
and firmly pushed dowui 
into its socket. The 
upper vessel, being now 
turned with its mouth 
upwards, is filled to the 
top of the glass part 
with, the water or other 
fluid to be rendered el- 
Icrvescent. After this, 
the lower part, as previ- 
ously charged, is turned 
down into the vessel, 
and the two, wiiile in 
this position, are securely screwed togetlicr. 
When this is done, they are turned up to 
their original position, when a little of the 
fluid immediately flows over tlie top of the 
tube, ami runs down into the ve.s8el, w'here 
! it mixcvs with the two powders, and causes 
the one to decompose the other, and thus 
liberate the carbonic acid gas, which is done 
with considerable f’orce, ho ub to rise through 
thetube, and mingle with the fluid in the 
vessel, which tlms becomes charged, and 
when ietoutby the tap is highly effervescent. 
Thia machine, if well constructed, and espe- 
cially if gilt, will produce Boda-W’iiter, lemon- 
ade, orangeade, ginger-beer, currant-water, 
or any other flavoured beverage, in a state 
of effervescence. 

GEESE.— The form of the common gooso 
is too well know'n to need description. Its 
colour is usually white and grey mixed, 
sometimes quite white, especially among 
the males. Tlie mixed or parti -coloured iw 
supposed to be less vagrant in its habits 
than the grey goose, and the featiiers are 
more valuable ; out the latter is more proli- 
fic, and produces the finest young ones. The 
gander should be a pure w'hite, and of a lurgh 
size. A single brewing stock consists of a 
gander and five geese ; these are enough for 
an ordinary farm- yard, as they will produce 
forty or fifty young during the season. Thf-./ 
may be lodged in almost any common place 
or out-house; they are, how'ever, partial to 
a dean and dry spot in w'hicli to pass the 
night ; and a constant supply of fresh straw 
preserves them f rom vermin, and improves 
their health and condition. It is alwaysr 
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better that there should he a pond in the 
vicinity where geese are kept, to give them 
an opportunity of indulging in a natural 
liking for water, but this is not absolutely 
necessary. But when this is wanting, an 
abundant supply of clean water must be 
constantly supplied. Theexpeusc of feeding 
geese is very trifling, as they generally 
manage to procure the greater part of their 
tood Irora the commons, lanes, and other 
places where they are in the habit of stray- 
ing. The period of commencing laying is 
usually the beginning of February. An egg 
is laid every alternate day, or if the weather 
bO' warm, two in tliree days, until ten or 



twelve are produced. If tl>c eggs are re- 
moved as soon us they are deposited in the 
nest, the goose will continue to lay for a 
much longer period, or until there are from 
twenty to thirty eggs ; and at harvest- time 
she will begin to lay again, and probably 
]>roduce as many more. The laying of geese 
may be accelerated by feeding them well all 
Through the winter upon good solid corn ; iu 
January other stimulating food should he 
given in addition, such as bread or pollard 
soaked in beer, barley-meal in milk, malt, 
fresh grains, or Indian corn, either whole or 
ground. The time of laying is known by 
the goose carrying straws to form her nest ; 
when this is seen, a nest of straw, lined with 
soft hay, should be prepared in the place 
intended for her to deposit her eggs. Nettles 
strewed around are said to attract them to 
any desired spot, as they are fond of the 
smell. Food and water must be placed near 
the nest, and when one egg is laid, she will 
continue to lay in the same place. The 
number of eggs usually allowed is eleven, 
but there is no reason why more should not 
be given them, according as the goose may 
be able to cover them. If the goose should 
want to set after laying only a lew eggs, she 
must be prevented until a sufiicient number 
are ready for her. Where many geese are 
kept, the desired number may be made up 
from the nests of others. While the goose 
is sitting, food and water should be j^aced 
near her nest, tliat she may not be compelled 
to quit it any length of time, and thereby 


suffer the eggs to become cold and addled. 
About the thirtieth day, the eggs will begin 
to be liatched; as the young come forth 
irregularly, those first produced must be 
removed, if the goose will allow it, kept 
warm before a lire, and replaced with the 
parent when the whole are hatched. Tlie 
goslings should not be fed for twelve hours. 
If the weather be warm, they, after two clays, 
should be turned out into the open air, care 
being taken that they do not go out too 
early in the morning, that they do not 
remain out too late, and that they be well 
sheltered from the wind and rain. They 
must also be prevented from going into tlie 
water until tliey are a week or ten days old, 
as they are very liable to the cramp. Their 
food may be either warm bread and milk, or 
thin barley-meal and water, curdled milk 
with lettuce leaves, and the plant called 
goosegrass, which grows so plentifully iu 
early spring, and of which they are very 
fond. After a few days they may be allowed 
to go abroad with the parent, but care must 
be taken to destroy all nightshade, hemlock, 
and henbane that may be growing near their 
haunts, as they will eat these noxious plants 
and poison themselves. Geese are subject to 
diarrhoea : for this complaint hot ale, in which 
acorns, quinces, or bark has b(*en boiled, 
may be given them. When they are attacked 
by giddiness, the remedy is bleeding, by 
pricking with a needle a vein which is under 
the skin that separates the claws. Insects 
get into the ears and nostrils of goslings, 
and are a dreadf^ul annoyance to them ; in 
such a case give them barley at the bottom 
of a pan of water, so that when the goslings 
plunge in their heads to ent the barley, the 
insects will be destroyed or lly away.— -Book : 
Doyle's Rural Economy, 2.v. 

GELATINE. — In chemistry the name 
given to an abundant proximate principle 
in animals. It is confined to the solid parts 
of the body, such as tendons, ligament.**, 
cartilages, and bones, and e.vists nearly 
pure in the skin ; but it is not contained in 
any healthy animal fluid. Its leading cha- 
racter is the formation of a tremulous jelly, 
when its solution in boiling water cools, 
and it may be repeatedly liquefied, and again 
gelatinised by the alternate application of 
heat and cola. Gelatine, as an article of 
food, is not so nutritious as is generally 
supposed. 

GENEVA BOLLS.-Break down into 
very small particles tliree ounces of butter 
with two pounds of flour, add a little salt, 
and set the sponge with a tablespoonful of 
solid yeast, mixed with a pint of new milk. 
Let it rise for one hour, then stir to a couple 
of well-beaten eggs as much hot milk as 
wfl'l render them lukewarm, and wet the 
rolls with them, to lighten the dough ; leave 
it from half to three-quarters of an hour; 
mould it into small rolls, brush them with 
beaten yolk of egg, and hake them for 
twentjr minutes or half an hour. The addi- 
tion of six ounces of sugar, three of butter, 
half a pound of currants, tlie grated rind of 
a large lemon, and two ounces of candied 
orange-peel, will convert these into excellent 
rolls. 
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Flour, 2lbs.; butter, 3028. ; yeast* 
1 tubicspoonful ; milk, l pint; 2; 

sugar,' tJoza. ; butter, 30Z8. ; currants, 41b.; 
lemon, rind ol' 1 ; candied orange-peel, ‘iojss. 

GENTIAN.— A plant growing in great 
abundance in Switzerland and Germany; 
its root is highly esteemed as one of the 
most powerful and most useful of bitter 
tonics. It is a remedy very serviceable in 
indigestion, general debility, and tedious 
convalescence. It possesses the advantage 
of not being decomposed by acids, alkalies, 
or the other metallic salts of iron, zinc, or 
silver, and is therefore a useful vehicle for 
their administration. Tlie dose of the 
Boston of gentian is two tablespoonfuls twice 
a day. Of the e.zlract teu grains to half a 
drachm, twice or thrice a day ; of the tinc- 
ture, a teaspoonful iu a wineglasaful of cold 
water. 

GENTLE^NIAN. The term gentleman is 
considered an inferior designation to that 
i'.f esquire; but what is the generic diffe- 
rence between the two, writers are not 
■agreed. According to Blackstone, it is a 
student at law, or in the university, one 
who professes the liberal sciences, or can 
live idly, without manual labour, and bear 
the charge and countenance of a gentleman. 
In the case of an appointment of a chari- 
table allowance, a court of equity directed 
the master to include iu the dennition of 
gentleman “magistrates, esquires, members 
of the three learned professions, graduates 
of the universities, attorneys, surgeons, 
apothecaries, and the like.''' The social sig- 
nification of this term is capable of a wider 
construction, a person being considered such, 
whose actions are governed by correct 
moral principle, or one Avhose language, 
manners, dress, and general outward bear- 
ing, are somewhat removed above that of 
tlie labouring classes. 

GEOGUAPllY.— Books : Butler's Geogra- 
phy^ 2s. 6d. ; Finnock's, GU . ; Useful Geography, 
?>d . ; liougeat's Amusing Geography, Is. Gd . ; 
Baird’s Ancient Geography, 4<. ; ffildyard's 
Manual, 2s. Gd. *, Puts' s MeUiceval, As. Gd , ; Fin- 
iiock',<i Modern, 5jt. Gd. ; Ercan's Australian, 3s. ; 
Baker’s Bible, 2s. Gd.\ Hughes's British, 2s.; 
Gibbon's Catechism, 9d.; Ililey's Child's Geogra- 
phy, Gd. ; Pettit's Classical, Gs. ; Mamgnall's 
Compendium, Is. Gd . ; Evans's Concise, 2s. Gd . ; 
Knight’s Cyclopoidia, lOi. ; Wooley's Descriptive, 
20.<J, ; Johnston's Dictionary, 3Ci. ; Smith's Classi- 
cal Dictionary, 15s. ; Blackie's General Diction- 
ary, 955 . ; Butler's Easy Guide, Is. Gd . ; Hutchin- 
son's Lessons, Is. ; Cobbin's Elements^ Is. Gd . ; 
Gibson's Etymological, As. Gd . ; Gaskin's Euro- 
pean^ Is. Gd . ; Guy's First Book, Is. ; Mrs. Stowe's 
G'eography for Children, As. 0</. ; Oilhert’s Geo- 
yraphy f OK Families and Schools, 3s. Gd,; Geo- 
graphy for the Use of the Blind, 5s. ; Sullivan's 
Geography Qeiieralued, 2s.; Goldsmith's Gram- 
mar, 3s. Gd . ; Boardtnan’s Historical, Is. Gd . ; 
Butler’s Introduction, 2s. Gd . ; ifrs. Slater's 
Lessons, 6s. ; Guy’s JUustreU^, 3s. : Heale's 
Geography for Military Students, As. Gd. Hughes' 
Mathematical Geography, 6s.; Groves’s Modem, 
6s.; Stem's Pictorial, 2s. Gd,; Dower's Political, 
3ls. Gd.; Hdey's Progressivet 2s.; Somerville's 
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Physical, I2s.; IVittich's Curiosities, 2s.; Wooti* 
Inidge’s Rudiments, 3s. Gd . : Sune’s Socretl, Gs , ; 
ir»/so«’s Svn2flijii d, 2s. ; Milner’s Universal, Gs. 

Atlases. — People's Atlas, 2ls, ; Butler's An- 
cient, As. Gd. ; Butler's Ancient and Modern, ‘is. Gd. ; 
Philip's, XOs. Gd. ; Findlay's Comparatice, 3ls. Gd. , 
Hughes's Constructive, 3s. Crf . ; Judd's Jndestntc- 
iihle, 3s. ; Parlour Atlas, 6s. Gd. ; Johnston's Atlae 
of Physical Geography, 12s. Gd. 

Use of the Globes. — Easy Lessons on the 
Terrestrial Globe, 2s. ; Butler’s Exercises on the 
Globes, 2.S. 6^/. ; Butler's Geography of the Globes, 
As. Gd . ; Molyneux's Knowledge of the Globes, 3s . ; 
Howe’s Lessons, 6s. ; Bruce on the Use of, 2s. Gd. ; 
Keith on the Use of. Is. ; Pinnock on Gut Use of, 
3s. ; Be. Morgan's Treatise, Gs. 

GEOLOGY. — Books: Chambers's Course, 
2.S. 6(/. ; Richardson's, 6s. ; Buckland’s Geology 
and Mineralogy, 35s. ; NicoVs Catcchimu, Gd.; 
Gibson’s Certainties, 10s. Gd,; Humble’s Dictinn- 
ant, Gs.; Ansteil’s Elementary, I2s. ; Hitchcock's 
Elf menu, l().v. ; MavteU's First Lessons, Gs . ; 
Richardson’s Geology for Beginners, 10s. Gd. ; 
Phillips's Guide, Gd,; Tyas's Handbook, Is. ; De 
la Brehe's How to Obseive, 1 Os. Gd . ; BakeweU's 
IntroduciioH, 2l.s. ; Mantell’s Wonders, l.ss. ; 
McIntosh's Key, 6rf.; McGillivray, 4.«. Gd.; Ja- 
mieson's Mechanical. 2s. ; Mncfarlane's Modern, 
2.S. Gd , ; Cockbnrn's Few By.%teni, 3s. Gd. ; Sulli- 
van’s Modern and Scripture, 3s. ; Braude’s Out- 
lines, 7s. ; Zornlin's Outlines, 10<i. ; Burr's 
Praetical, 6s. Gd. ; Zornlin's Uexreations, As. Gd . ; 
OtT's Rudiments, 2s. Gd. ; Page's Text Book, 
Is. Gd. ; Porlloci's Treatise, Is. Gd . ; Guiims's 
Views, 6.». ; LyelVs Principles, 18s. ; Schocdler's 
Physics, 7s. 6//. 

G EOMET BY.— Books : Darky's Companion, 
As. Gd,; Min dips Drawing, 21s.; Bland's Pro- 
blems, 10s. Gd. ; Colen.Ho's Problems, with Key, 
3s. Gd . ; Gaskin’s Cambridge Roluiiwis, Pi.t. ; 
Cooley's Proportions, 3s. Gd . ; Wallace's Theorem.^, 
Gs.; Church's Analytical, 8.s. 6f/. ; Fisher’s Jile- 
nients, 3s.; Keith's Elements, 10.v. 6d. ; Playfair's 
Elements, 6s. Gd.; Kirknmn's Lessons, Is. 6d ; 
Lardner's Euclid, 7s. ; Thomson's Euclid, 5s. ; 
Duncan's Plane Geometry, 2s. 6(i. ; Bennett's 
Practical, 16s.; Dallas's p7-acUr,ul, 7s, Gd.; Rit- 
chie’s Principles, Is. Gd. ; Barley' s Bystem, 4.v. 6»i. ; 
Lardnet''8 Treatise, 4.*». Gd . ; Bed's Key, 2s. ; Kew- 
man's Elemeniui'y Difjlculties, 5s. ; Hall's Descrip- 
tive, 6s. Gd . ; Christie's Course, lOs. 

QEUANIUM. — A genus of beautiful 

P lants, indigenous to the south of Africa. 

he ordinary mode of continuing each 
species and variety is by cuttings, but al- 
most all the sorts produce ripe seeds in this 
country, by which they may be multiplied, 
and also new varieties produced. The seed, 
if ripe before midsummer, may be sown as 
soon as gathered in pots of light rich earth, 
and placed in a gentle hot- bed and shaded. 
The plants will soon come up, and if wlieu 
they show two upper leaves they are trans- 
planted singly into pots, and kept under a 
cold frame, several of them will flower in 
the following spring and summer. No plant 
grows more readily by cuttings than the 
shrubby species of this family ; the cuttings 
may be taken off at a joint when the wood 
is beginning to ripen ; laid in the shade for 
an hour or two until the wound heals, and 
then planted in sandy loam, and placed in a 
gentle heat. The hardier sorts, such as the 
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common ecarlet geranium, will strike in the 
open air, or in any shaded situation, without 
being covered with a glass. Cuttings of the 
roots of such sorts strike readily; a small 
portion of the root being left above the 
ground. The culture of the geranium re- 
quires a light rich soil ; they grow well in 
lequal parts of sandy loam and manure in an 
advanced stage of decomposition; or they 
will grow in leal-mould and sand, unmixed 
with any other material. As most species 
are rapid growers, tlie pots require to be exa- 
mined in spring and autumn, and the roots 
and top reduoed or the plant shif ted into a 
larger pot. In general, the shrubby sorts 
should be kept low and bushy by pruning; 
but when they are allowed to grow tall and 
utraggling, they are unsightly and do not 
flower w'elJ. When an extensive collection 
is kept, it is desirable to devote a house en- 
tirely to their culture; in this, the roof 
Hhouid be so constructed, as to admit as 
much light as possible ; the stage should be 
near the glass, and there should be ample 
means of giving air and heat. Most of the 
species require rather more heat during the 
winter than evergreen woody exotics from 
the same climates, otherwise they are apt to 
lose their leaves, and rot at the points of 
the shoots ; to prevent this, heat sliould be 
given in the day-time and the air admitted, 
and whenever any leaf begins to decay, it 
should be removed. The hardier species, 
like other greenhouse plants, are generally 
placed in the open air from May to Sep- 
tember, but, as the flowers are much injured 
by heavy rains and winds, the more delicate 
sorts, and all those intended to flower in the 
best manner, should be kept in the house 
with abundance of air night and day. In 
warm situations it is customary to plant the 
ecgfltit geranium and other free-growing 
sorts, in the borders of the flower-garden or 
slirubbery; these, wlien attacked by frost, 
may be either protected where they stand, 
by a liberal supply of litter and mats, or 
they may be removed into single pots, and 
placed in the dry part of the greenhouse till 
the following spring. 

GERMAN CAKE.--Mix well together 
a pound and a half of finely powdered loaf 
sugar, two pounds of well-dried flour, and 
an Ounce of caraway seeds; make it into a 
stifl* paste, with the whites of three eggs 
beaten in a quarter of a pint of milk ; roll 
it out very thin, cut it into shapes, prick, 
and bake upon buttered tins. 

Loaf sugar, i^lb. ; flour, 2lbs. ; cara- 
way seeds, loz. ; eggs, 3 whites ; milk, i pint. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. -The acquisi- 
tion of this language is next in point of im- 
portance to the French language for social 
and commercial purposes; while to the 
student it opens up a fleld of knowledge in 
every branon of litei*ature and science, un- 
equalled In the language of any other part 
of the world. Books ; Fliigd's Dictionary^ 24a. ; 
Mhceir$ Dictimary^ 6a.; Marcus's Vocahulary^ 
Ss. 6d ; Ahn^s Child's Book, 3a. ; Arnold's First 
Book, 5a. HdL ; Ollendorff's Introductory, 6a.; 
Arnold's Second Book, 6^* ; Btr nays' Conver- 

mtion, 3a. ; Meeden's Correspondence, Is. ; Kalt- 
e^mid't Delectus^ 6s. ; QatseU's Pronomeing De- 


lectus, 5s . ; Tiark's Grammar, 6a. ; IJeerkloU's 
Extracts, 3a. ; Ilabasak's Phrases, la. 6d. ; Fifchel's 
Beading Book, 6.». ; Eulenstein's Speakirig Exer- 
cia*ra, 2a. 6d. ; Franck's Letter Writer, '3a. 6d ; 
Wittich's German for Jkginners, 5a.; Tyas's 
Handbook la. ; Moore's Interpreter, 6a. ; Mosch- 
zisker's Guide, 7a. ; Audlau's Key, 3a. 6t/. ; 
Nelson's Study Simplified, 2a. 6d. ; Meissner's 
Idiomatic Phrase Book, 2a. 5d. : Bernstein's 
Reading Hook, 6a. 5d, ; Lebahn's Self Instructor, 
6a. 6d. ; MeUiinger's Self Teacher', 6a. Cd. ; De 
Parquet's Tr4sor, 3s. ed. ; Blanchard's Word 
Book, la. 

GER3IAN PASTE.— A compound u.sed 
as a food for larks, nightingales, and other 
cage birds; it is made as follows Pea- 
meal, 2lbs. ; sw'eet almonds, blanched, lib. ; 
fresh butter or lard, Ub. ; moist sugar, 5ozs. ; 
hay salfron, i drachm; beat to a smooth 
paste with a sufficient quantity of cold water ; 
granulate the mass by passing it through a 
cuJlender, and expose the product to the air, 
in a warm place until quite dry and hard. 
The addition of two or three eggs improves 

GERMAN PUDDING.— Stew, until very 
tender and dry, three ounces of whole rice 
in a pint and a quarter of milk ; when 
slightly cooled, mix with it three ounce.s of 
beef suet finely chopped, two ounces and 
a half of sugar, an ounce of candied orange 
or lemon-peel, six ounces of sultana raisins, 
and three eggs w'cll beaten and strained. 
Boil the pudding in a buttered basin, or in 
a well-floured cloth, for two hours and a 
quarter, and serve it with the following 
sauce -Dissolve an ounce and • a half of 
sugar broken small into a gill of sherry, or 
of any other white wine, and stir them when 
quite hot to the beaten yolks ol‘ three fresh 
eggs ; then stir the sauce in a small sauce- 
pan held high above the fire until it re- 
sembles custard, but by no means allow it 
to boil, or it will instantly curdle ; pour it 
over the pudding, or, if preferred, send it to 
table in a tureen. 

31ilk, Upint; rice,30zs. ; suet, 3ozs. ; 

S r, 2JOZS. ; candied peel, loz. ; sultana 
ns, 6ozs. ; eggs, 3. Sauce: sherry, igill ; 
sugar, lioz. ; eggs, 3 yolks. 

GERJIAN PUFFS. — Pound to a per- 
fectly smooth paste two ounces of sweet, 
almonds, and six bitter ones ; mix with 
them, bv slow degrees, the yolks of six and 
the whites of three eggs. Dissolve in halt 
a pint of cream, four ounces of butter and 
two ounces of flne sugar ; pour these hot to 
the eggs, stirring them briskly together, 
and when the mixture has become cool, fla- 
vour it with a tablespoonfnl of orange flower 
water. Butter some cims thickly, and strew 
into them a few slices oi^andied orange peel ; 
pour on the mixture and bake the pufls for 
twenty minutes in a slow oven. 

Sweetalmond8,2ozs. ; bitter almonds, 
6; eggs, 3 whites, 6 yolks; cream, ^ pint; 
butter, 4 ozs. ; sugar, 2 ozs. ; orange flower 
water, l tablespoonful. 

GER3IAN SAUCB.-Put some cullis into 
a stewpan with an equal quantity of good 
stock ; add a little parsley (mopped fine, the 
livers of two fowls braided, an anchovy 
w ashed and chopped, a piece of butt^, some 
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.«alt, and whole pepper ; tl.dcken the whole 
fiver a slow fire, and use it as required. It 
forms a savoury adjunct to any dish. 

GERMAN SILVER-Spoons and forks 
made of this composition are extensively 
used; and when they are made from the 
best materials they closely resemble genuine 
silver, and are equally durable. The cost of 
These articles is comparatively trilling, and 
when taken care of and kept bright, they 
will continue to look very well. To this end, ; 
they should, immediately after use, be pot 
into hot water, washed well, and wiped dry 
with a soft cloth. They should also be washed 
in soap-suds once a week, and then cleaned 
with plate-powder, wliich should afterwards 
be carefully brushed off. Should this metal 
become spotted or stained by vinegar or 
other acids, wash it first, and then clean it 
with sweet oil and powdered rottenstone. 
If tJie spoons or forks have become very 
much soiled or discoloured, a mixture should 
be made with a gill of vinegar, and half an 
ounce each of alum and cream of tartar; 
add to this a iiint of boiling water, dip the 
plate into the mixture and rub it dry. 

GEll.MAN YEAST.— This has in a great 
measure superseded the use of English beer 
yeast in liondon, and other X'laces conve- 
niently .situated for receiving quickly and 
regularly the supplies of it whlcl> are im- 
ported from abroad; but as it speeddy 
becomes putrid in sultry u’cather, and does 
not in any season remain good long after its 
arrival here, it is not suited for transmission 
to remote parts of the country. Hrcad, made 
Avitli it while it is perfectly sweet, is ex- 
tremely light and good *, it also answers the 
purpose for light cakes and biscuits; an 
ounce ol’ yeast to three pounds and a half of 
flour, will be I'ound the best proportion to 
produce a successful baking. Tri using it. 
The yeast should be very graidually and per- 
fectly moi.st(‘ned, and blended with the warm 
liquid in which it is usually mixed; for, 
unless this be done, and the whole rendered 
smooth as cream, the dough will not be of 
the uniform texture which it ought. 

GHERKINS Pi Gia. El). -Gather them 
on a dry day ; place them into cold .salt and 
water for four days, with a cabbage- leaf laid 
over them to keep them down ; drain them, 
and put them into a perfectly clean pan, 
with vine or cabbage leaves at the bottom, 
and cover them with vinegar and water, 
strewing a little pounded alum, and putting 
more leaves over them ; let the water become 
scalding liot. and repeat this as frequently 
as possible during the day. Put them into 
4i basin at night, with fresh leaves and the 
*‘ame liquor ; next morning, heat them twice 
with fresh leaves under and over them, and in 
the same liquor ; then drain them ; and if for 
six or eight dozen, put them into a pan with 
half a pint of vinegar and water sufiicient 
to cover them, and some salt ; scald them as 
before, and put them on and off the fire till 
they are of a bright green colour; drain, and 
pour over them boiling water ; let them he a 
short time in this, and put them into wide- 
moutlied bottles or etone jars ; have ready 
vinegar 'boiled up with half an onnee of 
bruised nutmeg, and one ounce each of 
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ginger, black peppercorns, and whole all- 
spice; pour it upon the gherkins while hot ; 
cover them till cold, and tie them down with 
bladders. 

GHERKIN SAUCK.»Chop some ghcr- 
kins, and put them into a stewpunwithu 
little butter and spices according to taste ; 
dust In a small portion of flour, and moisten 
with a little, gravy or stock. 

G I BLET PI K.--Cleanse two sets of goose 
giblets, divide the wings and necks into two, 
and out the gizzards into three or fonr pieces, 
stew these iii two quarts of water, with a 
few w'hole peppercorns, a little mace, some 
sweet herbs, and a large onion sliced, till 
t they are tender. Line a dish with good 
j paste and lay at the bottom a rumpstcak, on 
which place the stewed giblets *, strain the 
liquor iu wliich they were stewed into the 
I pie, sea.son with salt, lay on an upper crust, 
and bake tbr un hour and a half. 

GIBLET SOUP. — Cleanse two sets of 
j giblets, parboil them ; fake the skin off the 
j feet; cut the gizzards into quarters, the 
necks into three pieces; the feet, pinions, 
and livers into two ; and the head also into 
t\vo, first taking off the hill; boll them till 
nearly done enough in a quart of weak 
gravy soup with an onion. Have ready 
boiling, some rich highly seasoned brown 
gravy soup ; add the giblets and the liquor 
they have been boiled iu, with some chopped 
parsley ; take out the onion and thicken the 
soup with a bit of butter kneaded in flour. 
Half a pint of white w ine may be added ; 
but the soup is very good without this 
addition. 

GIBLETS STEWED.-Dlvidc each giz- 
zard and liver into four, each neck into three, 
and each wing into two. Stew them until 
the gizzards are perfectly tender; season 
them with salt and pepper, a minced shalot, 
and a small piece of mace. Before serving, 
give them a boll with a cupful of cream, 
which has had a piece of butter and a tcu- 
spoontul of flour mixed with it. 

GILDING LIQUOR.— This name has 
been given to various solutions of gold, and 
to other liquids employed in gilding. To 
produce a dead gold effect, the iOllowing is 
used ; mercury, 1 part ; aquafortis (sp. gr. 
1*33), 3 parts; dissolve and add soft water, 
7 parts. Apply this diluted tq the articles, 
betbre spreading the amalgam over them in 
water gilding, or before placing them in the 
gilding liquor, in gilding by immersion. 
aUtUr's pickle^ Wfd to intpart a rieft colour to 
gold mi-facen, especially trinkets, is thus 
compounded : alum, loz. ; common salt, 
1 oz. ; nitre, 2oz8. ; dissolved in water, 
half pint. This application should not 
be too long continued, as it dissolves n 
portion of tne gold. To give lustre and fire 
to distemper gilding, take annatto, 2oze. ; 
salt of tartar, 20Z8. ; gamboge, loz. ; vermi- 
lion, loz. ; dragon’s blood, loz. ; water, i 
quart; simmer down to about one-fourtli, 
^d saflron, 20 grains, and when merely 
tepid, strain though fine muslin into a 
bottle. A little Is lioa ted over the surface 
of the article with a very soft flat camel-hair 
brush. 
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GILDING, TO l5iPBOV£.~Mix a gill of kind, which has only been scalded before it 
water with two ounces of purified nitre, one was dried. Ginger is an aromatic, stimulant, 
ounce of alum, and one ounce of common and stoinacliic, very useful in flatulence and 
salt. Lay' this over gilt articles with a spasms of the stomach and bowels, and in 
brush, and their colour will be much im- loss of appetite and dyspepsia, arising from 
proved. debility orocourringin old and goutv subjects. 

GILDING, TO Pkkskrve and Clean.— It otten relieves toothache, relaxation of the 
Never touch gilding with water, but when uvula, tender gums, and paralytic affections 
about to clean it, dIow off the light dust of the tongue. Made into a paste with warm 
with a pair of bellows, and then pass a water, and spread on paper it forms a useful 
feather or light brush over it. K you and simple headache plaster, which fre> 
wish to protect gilding from the flies during (juently gives relief when applied to the 
the summer season, pin oiled tarlatan over torehead or temples. It is also one of the 
It. Tarlatan already prepared may be most agreeable and wholesome spices, and is 

g urohased at the upholsterer's. If it cannot extensively used as a condiment and flavour- 
e procured, it is easily made by brushing ing ingredient. In this character it is stimu- 
ollea silk over cheap tarlatan. lating to the digestive organs, and is less 

GIN. — A spirituous liquor, of which there hurtful than pepper; but, like all excitants, 
is a large consumption iii England. Gin is it should be used with moderation, 
rarely sold to the public in the state in which GINGER BEER.— There are several rc- 
it comes from the distillery ; it would in fact cipes for making this beverage, the follow- 
be not so agreeable to the palate in that ing being the best. 1. Lump sugar, lib. ; 
state; and publicans, therefore, arc in the .Tamaica ginger, well bruised, loz. ; cream 
habit of “ making up " this liquor for sale, of tartar, f oz. ; ‘2 lemons sliced; boiling 
the ioUowing being one among many recipes : water, i gallon. Macerate with frequent 
Good gin (22 uyder proof) 90 gallons ; oil of stirring, in a covered vessel, until barely 
almonds, one cintchm ; oils of cassia, nutmeg lukewarm, then add of yeast, li or 2oz8., and 
and lemon, of each two drachms; oils of keep it in a moderately warm situation so as 
juniper, coriander, and caraway, of each three to excite a brisk fermentation ; the next day 
draenms ; essences of orris-root and carda- rack the liquor and strain it through flannel ; 
moms, of each five fluid ounces; orange- work for another day or two, according to 
flower water, three pints ; lump sugar, so to the weather ; then skim, or again strain, put 
colbs, ; dissolved iu water, four gallons. The it into bottles, and wire dowm the corks. 2. 
essences are dissolved in two quarts of spirits Loaf sugar, 5lb. ; lemon-juice, 1 gill ; honey, 
of wine, and added gradually to the gin, until ilb. ; bruised ginger, cozs. ; water, 6 gallons, 
the requisite flavour is produced, when the Boil thegingerin threequartsof the waterfoi* 
sugar (dissolved) is mixed in along with a half an hour; then add the sugar, the juice, 
suttlcient quantity of soft water, holding and the honey, with tlie remainder of tlio 
four ounces of alum in solution, to make up water, and strain through a cloth. 'When 
100 gallons. When the whole is perfectly cold, ad<l the white of an eggand two drachms- 
mixed, two ounces of salt of tartar, aissolved of essence of lemon ; after standing three oi' 
in two or three quarts of hot water, are added four days, bottle it. 3. Take lib. of bruisefJ 
and the liquor is well stirred up ; after which ginger and the rind of 2 lemons ; boil 14lbs. 
the cask is bunged up and the liquor allowed of loaf sugar and lib. of raisins in 1 1 gallons 
to repose. In a week it will become bril- of water, pour this over the bruised ginger 
liant, and may be either “ racked ” or draw'll and lemon-rind, and add the juice of is 
from the same cask. CHn sweetened, prepared lemons. When at a lukewarm temperature, 
from unsweetened gin (22 under proof), 9a add two or three spoonfuls of yeast, and let 
gallons ; lump sugar, 40 to 4Slb8. ; dissolved it ferment for a day or so ; then put it into a 
in clear water, three gallons ; mix well ; and cask to liuisli the fermentation, and when 
line it down as above. It is almost needless that is completed, flue it, and bung it down 
to add that all gin is more or less adulterated closely. It may be bottled in stone bottle.'f 
before it is sold by the retail dealer ; the in- almost immediately. 4. Quickly made; pour a 
gredieuts employed by some are, however, gallon ofboilingw'ater over fib. cd' loaf sugar; 
harmless oompared with the noxious com- lioz. of sliced girn^er, and the peel of 1 lemon ; 
pounds introduced by others; but the con- when milk- warm, add the juice of a lemon, 
siimer has fortunately the means of detecting and a spoonful of yeast, 
these adulterations by his palate. GINGER BEER POWDERS.— 1. Pow- 

GI N G ER.— The root-stock or underground dered loaf sugar, 4oz8. ; carbonate of soda, 6 
stem of a plant which is a native of the drachms ; powdered ginger, 1 drachm ; mix 
mountain of Gingi in Hindoostan, whence these ingredients well together ; divide into 
the name. It was carried from India to 12 equal parts, one of each of which put into 
Cayenne and the West Indies, where the a blue paper. Then take tartaric acid, loz. ; 
greatest part of the ginger of Europe is cul- divide into 12 equal parts, and put each into 
tivated. There are two kinds of ginger, but a white paper. Dissolve the contents of one 
the difference consists chiefly in the mode of of the blue and of one of the white papers, 
preparing it. White ginger consists oi' the each in half a glass of spring wrater. Pour 
best pieces, of which the outer skin has been one upon the other, and dnnk ’while effer- 
sorapedoff; they are then well washed and vetoing. 2 . Powdered lump sugar, 2 drachms, 
dried in the sun : it brej|^ with a fibrous carbonate of soda, i drachm ; mix them to- 
fractore, and is the sthingest and best gether. Take of tartaric acid, i draclim; 
flavoured ; good ginger should be compact best ground ginger, fi grains ; essence oi 
and heavy. Black ginger is the inferior lemon, i drop; mix these together. Xhs- 
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«olTe the above powders in separate tum- 
blers, containing together about half a pint 
of spring water ; when dissolved, mix the 
•contents of each glass and let it be drunk 
immediately. 

GINGER BISCUITS. -Take three ounces 
of fresh butter, two pounds of dour, three 
ouuces of pounded sugar, and two of ginger 
finely powdered; knead these ingredients 
into a stiff paste, with new milk. Roll it 
thin, stamp out the biscuits with a cutter, 
and bake them in a slow oven until they are 
crisp right through, but keep them of a pale 
colour. 

Flour, 2lbs. ; butter, 3ozs. ; sugar, 
3oz's. ; ginger, 2oz8. 

GINGERBREAD. — This well - known 
cake is made in a variety of ways ; the re- 
cipes that hereaiter follow being the most 
worth}^ of recommendation, l. Treacle, 
;;ib. ; sugar, ^Ib. ; butter, 6028 . ; hoil these 
logetlier for five minutes, and pour thcinix- 
<ure, when boiling, on 12 oz 8 . of flour.; and a 
leaspoonlul of ginger and allspice, in pow- 
<ler. with the peel of l lemon grated ; when 
cold, bake in tins. 2 . Flour, 2 lbH. ; carbo- 
nate of magnesia, ioz., mix ; add treacle, 
41 b.; butter, 202 s.; spice, to taste; tar- 
taric acid, {oz. ; mix quickly and make it 
ijito forms. 3. Treacle, 2 lb 8 . ; tlour, iilbs. ; 
brown sugar, ; butter, !llb. ; caraway 
seeds, 4ozs. ; candied orange peel, 4oza. ; 
cLigs (well beaten), 4 ; pearlash, ^oz. ; beat 
the butter to a cream, and mix it with the 
rest of the ingredients. I'lie next day, work 
it well up, and bake it in a bnttere<l tin. 

Fresh butter melted, ilb. ; flour (dried 
and sifted), 4 . ; brown sugar, 4 U). ; 
bruised ginger, ilb. ; eggs, 9, the yolks 
and whites separately beaten ; rose water, 
and white wine, two tablespoonfuls each ; 
mix all these ingredients well toge- 
ther, and bake the mixture for an hour, 
then with a spoon spread it over flat tin 
pans to about the thickness of a penny- 
piece ; bake it of a light brown, and while 
warm, cut it into oblong pieces, which 
place on end till they become cool and crisp. 
<). Honey, 2lbH. ; sugar, i;;lb. ; flour, aijlbs. ; 
almonds, chopped fine, ^Ib. ; orange and 
lemon-peel, chopped tine, ilb. each ; cinna- 
mon, loz. ; mace, ioz. ; cardamoms, i-oz. : 
cloves and nutmeg grated, ioz. each Melt 
the honey and sugar with one glassful of 
water ; add to it the other ingred.ents, and 
make it into a stiff paste; roll it out thin 
and cut it into small square pieces. 

GINGERBREAD NUTS. — 1 . Flour, 
dried and sifted, l!b. ; treacle, ilb. ; good 
moist sugsr, 3ozs. ; fresh butter, ilb. ; 
ground ginger, lioz. ; citron and candied 
orange-pei^l cut small, ioz. each ; mdt the 
butter with the treacle, and when It is 
about milk-warm, add it to the flour and 
other ingredients, and then mix all weU 
together ; with a spoon drop the nuts upon 
buttered tins, and bake them. 2 . Dissolve 
ilb. of butter in fib. treacle, put it into a 
pan large enough to contain the rest of the 
kigredients, and wlieu almost cold, stir lib. 
01 dried aud sifted flour, ilb. of coarse 
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brown sugar, ioz. cf caraway seeds, ioa. of 
ground ginger, and the peel of a lemon 
p*ated ; mix all of these well together, ami 
let it remain till the following day, tlu*n 
make it into nuts by pinching it into pieces 
with the finger and thumb. Bake them 
upon buttered tins in a quick oven. 3 . Flour, 
albs.; sugar, lib.; butter, lilb. ; treacle, 
3ilbs. ; ginger, 2()zs. ; allspice, loz. ; can- 
died orange and lemon-peel, aozs. each, 
chopped line; 1 lemon- peel grated; and 1 
nutmeg ground, and u wineglassful <U 
brandy ; rub the flour and butter together, 
add the other jngredie.nt.s and mix f]u> 
whole into a paste, divide it into pieces the 
.size of a nut, and bake them on tins. 

GlNGElt CAKES.— Take three-quart(T'i 
of an ounce of powdered ginger, one pound 
of fine flour well dried, three-quarters of a 
pound of the best liisbon sugar, and half a 
liound of butter; mix these ingredient. x 
with water to a stilT paste, roll it out, cut. 
out the cakes, and bake them on a tin in a 
slow oven. 

Ginger, ;|oz. ; flour, lib. ; sugar, ,1b. ; 
butter, ilb. ; water, snllicient. 

(ilNGEU CANDY.-Break a pomul of 
loaf sugar into pieces, put it into a pre- 
serving pan, and pour over it about a thin! 
of a pint of spring water, let it stand until 
the sugar ib nearly dissolved, then set it 
over a perfectly clear fire, aud boil it until 
it becomes a thin syrup. Have ready in a 
large cup a teaspoonful of powdered ginger ; 
mix it smoothly and gradually with two or 
three spoonfuls of the syrup, and stir it w<^ll 
into the whole. Watch the mixture care- 
fully, keep it stirred, ami drop it often f rom 
a spoon, to ascertain the exact point of bolt- 
ing it has reached. M'hen it oegins to fall 
in flakes, throw in the tre.‘<hly grated rind ol 
a large lemon, and work the sugar round 
quickly as it is atlded. 'J'he candy must iu)w 
be stirred constantly until it is done; this 
will be when it falls in a mass from the 
spoon, and does not sink when placed in a 
small heap on a dish. It must be poured or 
ladletl out as expeditiously as possible when 
ready, or it will fall into a mere jxiwder. H 
this should happen, a little water may be. 
added to it, and it must be reboiled to the 
requisite point. The candy if dropped in 
cakes upon sheets of very dry foolscap or 
other thick writing paper laid upon cold 
dishes, may be moved off without difficulty 
while it is just wami, but it must not be 
touched while quite hot, or it will break. 

Sugar, lib. ; water, ^ pint ; ginger, l 
teaspoonful ; lemon, 1 rind. 

GINGER CORDIAL. -Take one pound 
of raisins, the rind of one lemon and three- 
quarters of an ounce of bruised ginger. 
Steep these ingredients in a quart of tla* 
best brandy, tlien strain It, and add one 
pound of powdered loaf sugar to every 
quart of juice. 

Raisins, lib.; lemon, 1 rind; gin- 
ger, |oz. ; brandy, 1 quart; sugar, Hb. to 
each quart. 

GINGER DROPS -Rub down half-a- 
dozen almonds, and half an ounce of citron 
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or orange peel ; add a little sugar, and rub 
it till it becomes a line paste; incorporate 
thoroughly half an ounce of the beat pow- 
dered ginger; put a pound of sugar in a 
preserving pan over the fire, with a little 
water ; skim it, and put in the paste. Let 
it boil to candy height, and then distribute 
it in drops. 

Almonds, 6 ; orange peel, Joz. ; gin- 
ger, ioz. ; sugar, lib. 

a I N G E R, r K E S E K V E D.-For two 
weeks, put the ginger every night and morn- 
ing into fresh boiling water. Take off the 
rmtside skin with a sharp knife; boil the 
ginger in water till it is quite tender; slice 
it tliin, prepare a syrup of one pound of 
sugar to half a pint of water ; clarify it, and 
then put the ginger into It. IJoil it until 
it is clear; leave it to cool, and set by in 
jars. 

G 1 M>ER, PRESERVED, Imitative.— 
Peel off the outer coat of the tender stems 
of lettuce, and throw it away ; cut the re- 
maining portion into pieces of one or two 
indies in length and place them in cold 
water ; to each pound, put in a teaspoonlul 
of cayenne, and a little salt; let it stand 
for one or two days, and allow an equal 
jiroportion of tine loaf sugar, claritled. Soak 
some good ginger in liot water ; then take , 
it out, slice it, and add it to the sugar, i 
allowing an ounce and a half to the pound : ! 
boil it for a quarter of an hour. Strain off | 
tile water from the lettuce, and pour over it 
tile syrup, keeping back the ginger, with 
which the syrup must be boiled three timo.«, 
and poured over the lettuce, two or three 
(lays intervening between each boiling; at 
the last add the juice of a lemon. Put by in 
jars. 

GINGER WINE.— Boil together for half 
an Iiour three gallons and a half of water, 
twelve pounds of sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of the best ginger bruised, and the thin rinds 
of si.K large lemons. Put the whole when 
mi Ik- warm into a clean dry cask, with the 
juice of the lemons, and lialf a pound of 
sultana raisins: add one tablespoonful of 
thick yeast, and stir the wine every day for 
ten days. Wlien it has ceased to ferment, 
add an ounce of isinglass, and a pint of 
brandy; bung the wine close, and m two 
months it will be lit to bottle. 

Water, :ia gallons ; sugar. ]2lbs. ; 
lemon rinds, 6 ; ginger, ^Ib. ; juice of lemons, 

6 ; raisins, ^Ib. ; yeast, 1 tablespoonful ; 
isinglass, loz. ; brandy, 1 pint. 

GIRDLE CAKE.— Rub six ounces of 
sugar into two pounds of Hour ; add a little 
salt, make the whole into u pa.sic with a 
sufficient quantity of milk ; roll it out, cut 
R into shapes and bake on a girdle. 

GLASS.— The various processes in con- 
nection with gloss may be performed as 
follows i—Anmitiintj is the operation by whicii 
the brittleness of glass is remedied, and it is 
i*endered capable of enduring any alternations 
of temperature to which it may be exposed. 
To accomplisii this, the glass is immersed in 
a bath of oil, or a concentrated solution of 
chloride of calcium or common salt, heating 


the whole gradually and cautiously to boilings 
I point, an(i letting it again cool by very 
slow degrees. 6Vea»?wj7— Windows, looking- 
glasses, &c., are best cleaned by dipping a 
moistened rag into whiting, fuller’s earth, 
i or rottenstone in impalpable powder, with 
! which the glass must be smeared and wiped 
j off with a dry soft cloth. This will answer 
well when the surface is very dirty. lu 
other cases, a little thumb blue, whiting, or 
chalk in line powder, tied up in muslin, 
may be dusted on the glass, and then 
polished off witli chamois leutlier. Cuttimj— 
This may be ea.-Jily accompli'»hed with a 
[ coimnon well-ljardened steel tile, provided 
it be moLstened witJi oil of turpentine, or 
plunged under water. Jt may also be per- 
forated with a common steel bradawl in thf‘ 
same way. Ohis.s vessels, as bottles and 
tubes, may be readily cut or shortened, by 
placing a. heated iron ring over the spot, or 
a piece of loose string or cotton dipped in 
oil of turpentine and set on Are, and imme- 
diately on the withdrawal of either applying* 
cold water to tlio part. Glass vessels of a 
tubular form, thus treated, will generally 
crack round, and may be readily divided 
into two parts. Grinding— Thx» may be ac- 
complished on a small scale by friction with, 
powdered emery and water and a Aat rubber 
of wood ; care lieing taken that the article, 
if in plate, is laid on a perfectly flat surface .*, 
or, if hollow, that it be sujiportcd by a case 
of cement or jilaster. fronted apintarance 
on glass is given to the panes of windows by 
gently dabbing the glass over with a pieci- 
of glazier’s putty, stuck on the ends of the 
lingers. Procure some soft hay or 

straw for this purpose; and if tJie article.s 
are to bo sent a long way, the hay or straw 
should he slightly darnpecl, which will pre- 
vent their slipping about. As a general 
rule, however, it is always better to employ 
some person who thorougldy understands 
this. 

GLASSES.— AVhen purchasing glasses for 
table lurniiure, it is always better to select 
such as are of superior material and make, 
as they are not so liable to crack or break as 
tlie inferior kinds, and always much moro 
inviting. In cleaning glasses, they should 
not be washed in hot water, as that is liable 
to break them, nor in warm water, as that 
leaves a dull polish on the surl'ace. Cold 
water is always to be preferred, and if the 
articles are not more than usually soiled, 
this tluid alone will suffice; wiping them 
afterwards with a clean glass cloth, or a 
leather, if they are required to be very 
bright. Stains in glass may be removed by 
dissolving soda in the water in which the 
articles are washed. 

GLAZE.— Tile highly condensed extract 
of meat, forming a kinci of culinary varnish 
or glue. To produce it, make a strong con- 
somme, which, when done, pass through a 
cloth into a basin ; till tlie stewpaii up a 
second time with boiling water, and let it boil 
for four hours longer, to obtain all the suc- 
culence from the meat, then pour it through 
a cloth, the same as the first; then pour 
both stocks into a large stewpan . together* 
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set it over the tire, and let it boil as last aa 
possible, leaving a large 
) spoon in, to stir occasion- 
p / ally and prevent it boiling 
^ f over ; when reduced to 
I about three pints, pour it 
W into a smaller stewpan, set 
again to boil by the side of 
the lire, skimming well if 
required ; when reduced to 
a quart, place it quite over 
1 |MNk» the tire, well stirring with 
MBHoSm ^ ^’^'ooden spoon until form- 
ing a thickisli glaze (which 
I will adhere to the spoon) 
jSSk HK IImIIIIi ^t' ^ yellowish-brown j 
colour : pour it into a basin. I 
or, if for kcci)ing any time, i 
i’'to a long bladder, from ^ 
wiiich a slice may be cnt as ■ 
required. Dishes to be glazed should first i 
be well dried on the surface. Iluvo, on the i 
small scale, the glaze melted in a small jar ■ 
set in boiliiig water, and brush the article to ' 
bo glazed, smoothly over with one coat : this | 
dried, lay on another, and a third, if needful, 
'['he process is best performed by a brush 
made for this purpose, as seen in the en- 
graving; but if this be wanting, the operation 
may be performed witii a bunch of feathers. 

GLOUCKSTKR JELLY,-- Boil in two 
quarts of water, till reduced to one quart, 
the following iiigredionts : hartshorn sim- 
vings, isinglass, ivory shavings, l)arley, and 
rice, one ounce of each. When done, strain 
it : it may be dissolved at pleasure in milk, 
wine, soup, &c. ; it is very light and nourish- 
ing, and forms au excellent breakfast for 
invalids, when warmed in milk and sweet- 
ened. 

GLOVES.— Gloves are made of a variety 
of materials adapted for various ."Reasons, 
and certain occasions. In winter, cloth or 
buckskin gloves are the most comfortable 
w'ear, and in summer, tliread or silk. Kid 
gloves are adapted for intermediate seiisoiis, 
as also for vj.sits, parties, and otlier occa- 
sions of ceremony. French kid gloves are 
generally considered the best, and, as a 
consemience, are much dearer tlian the ordi- 
nary English make. The size of the kid 
glove srhould neither be too small nor too 
large, as the former occasions awkward 
holes and rents, to say nothing of the dis- 
comforts and cramping of tlie hand, while 
the latter makes the glove look baggy and 
ungainly after being worn a few times. 
When gloves are being put on they should 
not be pulled violently at the wTist, but 
coaxed on finger by finger, and finally 
adjusted by passing tlie gloved hand tlirough 
the other. When gloves are taken off, the 
fingers and thumbs first, and the whole 
glove afterwards should be pulled out, so 
that they may regain their original shape, 
and then be put by. On ordinary occasions, 
black or dark coloured kid gloves maybe 
worn, hut at dress parties, concerts, balls, 
&c., white or primrose colour are invariably 
worn. Tht etiquette of glwe-vtearing dictates, 
that it is always a mark of vulgarity to be 
seen out of doors without gloves. It is also 
4T1 


! considered bad tnste to take off the glove 
jjust before shaking hands with a person; 
but this is a rule Irequently disremnded by 
warm-hearted people, and by those between 
whom a close degree of friendship exists. 
The worst taste oi all, is shaking hands with 
a person, and imnnsiiately ul forwards re- 
marking, “ Exeu.se my glove;” because, it 
it be unpolite to sluike bands with the glove 
oil, why not take it off ? and if it be proper 
to do so, why make any remark about it ? 

GLOVES, TO rr.T:.\N*. — Damp them 
sliglitly, stretch tlu*ni gently over a Avooden 
hand of appropriate size, and clean tliem 
with a sponge dijiped in recently rectified oil 
of turpentine or eamphine; us soon as they 
are dry, withdraw them gently from the 
stretcher, and .suspend them In a current of 
: air tor a Imv days, or until they cease to 
i smell of the turpentine. Heat must be 
I avoided. If ordinary oil of turpentine be 
1 used, a little essence of lemon may be added 
' to it. 'I he oil should be used lihenilly, ami 
I tin* first dirty portion should be sponged olf 
with clean oil. J)o<sliJi, hiick'skin, (tint irmh' 
h aUuT '/lores, are cleaned as follows : Strefcli 
them on a hand, or lay them fiat on a table, 
and rul) into them a mixture of finely pow- 
dered fuller's eartli and ahun ; sweep this 
off with u brush, sprinkle tliem with a. mix- 
ture of dry bran and whiting, and la.stly, 
dust them well off. But if ilio gloves are 
very much soiled they must be treated a.s 
follows Wash them in lukewarm soft 
water, with a little enrd soup, o\-gall. or 
bran-tea, then stretch tluiin on Mt)oden 
hands, or pull tiiem into shape without 
wrinuing them ; next rub them willi pipe- 
clay and yellow oclire made into a paste 
with ale or beer; let th(*m dry gnulniilly, 
ami, wlien about liulf dry, rub tbmn well, so 
as to smooth tliem and puttlnanintoshape ; 
when they are dry, brush out t lie snperfiuous 
colour, cover them with paper, and smooth 
tliem with a warm iron. For wos/iing gloves, 
the best application is a strong lather made 
of curd soap ’.vi til new milk; or water will 
do. A very small quantity of liquid will 
.'<ufricc. Before wetting the glove, run a 
strong thread through the opposite sides, 
close to the wrist binning. Leave it about a 
quarter of a yard long, and make a large 
knot at each i*n<l. This is to form a loop or 
handle by which to hang np the glove to 
dry, and keep it open. Having jirepiii ed the 
latlier, put one glove on the hand, and apply 
the lather by means of a sliaving brush or 
piecci of fine flannel, carrying the strokes 
downwards - -that is, from the wris t or'arm to 
the tips of the fingers. Continue this process 
till the dirt disajtpears ; then dab tin* glove 
with a clean soft towel till the soap !.•< re- 
moved, Take oft the glove, blow’ into it to 
open all the finders, and, by means of the 
aforesaid loop, liang It to dry in a siiudy but 
airy place. The loop should be fixed ou two 
pegs, or by strings fastened to a line in such 
a manner as to keep tlie sides of the glove 
apart while drying. When dry, they will 
have regained their original colour and be 
smooth, glossy, soft, and of the proper 
shape. 
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GLUE.— The common kind of glue is pre- 
pared from the chippings of the hides, hoofs, 
.&C., of animals. Ttiese are first soaked for 
two or three weeks in lime water, and after- 
wards boiled and skimmed; the solution is 
then strained through baskets, and gently 
•evaporated to a due consistence, then cooled 
in wooden moulds, cut into slices, and dried 
upon nets. Liquid glue may be made as 
follows : Dissolve an ounce and a quarter of 
.shclltto in a fluid ounce of naphtha ; put the 
shellac broken finely into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, stir it with a wire until dissolved, 
and keep it corked. If tliickoj than cream, 
add more naphtha. This glue will be found 
always ready for use. It is perfectly water- 
proof, and applicable to the purposes of the 
carpenter, joiner, and turner. It is used in 
the same way as common glue, the only 
difl'ercnce being that the surfaces that are 
to be joined must be quite dry. A moulh- 
glue has recently been introduced, which i.s 
made in small cakes, so that it mav be car- 
ried in the waistcoat pocket. Wlien re- 
quired for use the glue has simply to be 
wetted with the tongue, and passed over 
the surface to be operated upon, and the de- 
tiired result will be effected. 

GLUTEN.— The viscid elastic substance 
which remains when wheat flour is wrapped 
ill a coarse cloth, and wasln^d under a stream 
of* water, so as to carry off* the starch and 
soluble matters. Gluten exists i:i many 
grains, and occasionally in other parts of 
vegetables ; but it is a characteristic ingre- 
dient ill wheat, giving wheat flour its pecu- 
liar toughness and tenacity, which iiarti- 
ouliirly fits it for the manufacture of bread, 
and I'or viscid pastes, such as macaroni and 
vermicelli. 

GNATS.— A genus of insects comprising 
•several species, which are well known by 
the severe punishment tliey 
inflict. The common gnat, 
as a larva, is generated in 
stagnant waters. The larva 
retains its form for a fort- 
night or three weeks, when 
it is con verted into the cliry- 
salis, ill which state it con- 
tinues three or four days, 
floating on tlie surlaoe of 
the water, till it assumes 
the form of the gnat. The most eflicacious 
remedies lor the sting of a gnat are, olive 
oik nnsalted butter, or fresh liogs’ lard, 
timely rubbed in. 

GOAT.— A useful domesticated animal, 
wliioh more than repays the little that it 
-requires. Goats are of a hardy nature, and 
inexpensive to keep; they will lie in any 
outhouse or other place, and will eat any 
refuse, or be contented w'itli the browsings 
off coramuus and pastures. Iii Britain the 
goat generally produces two young at a 
time, sometimes three, rarely four. In 
warmer climates it is more prolific, and 
produces four or five at once. The term ol 
gestation is five months. The male is ca- 
pable of propagating at one year old, and 
the female at seven months ; but their best 
time is at the age of two years, or eighteen 
months at the earliest. A goat is generally 



accounted old at si.x years, although its life 
sometimes extends to fifteen. The skin of 
the goat is convertible to several useful pur- 
poses, and the flesh of the full-grown goat 
IS good, though scarcely equal in quality to 
that of the sheep. But it is i’or the milk 
chiefly that the goat is prized ; the qualities 
of that secretion being not only very nutri- 
tious, but even medicinal. This milk is 
sweet, and not so apt to curdle upon the 
storuacli as that of the cow ; it is therefore 
preferable for those whose digestion is 
weak. The quantity of milk produced daily 
by a goat is from a pint and a half to a 
quart, which yields rich and excellent cream ; 
and if properly attended to, a goat will yield 
milk for eleven months in the year. 

GODFREY’S CORDIAL.— A well-known 
patent medicine, chiefly used to administer 
to infants, for the purpose of soothing tlieni 
and inducing sleep. Although by employ- 
ing this mixture the desired end may be 
attained, it should always be borne in mind 
that the remedy having thi.s immediate 
effect is calculated to bring about bad con- 
sequences in the system generally, so much 
so, that repeated doses or fhi.s or any other 
medicament of a siiriilar cliaracter, will de- 
prive the child of its natural vigour, de- 
press his spirits, and finally engender an 
enervated condition of the system, wliich 
will be most difficult, of eradication. The 
original formula of (iodfrey’s cordial is as 
follows: Opium sliced, ^oz. ; sassafras chips, 
loz. ; Kiigli.sh brandy, 1 quart; macerate 
for four or live days, then add of water, 
1 quart ; treacle, tiilbs. ; simmer the whole 
gently for a few minutes; on the follow- 
ing day decant tlie clear portion. 

GOTfRE, BuoNCiiocr.LE, on tub Dbu- 
BVSHiiiE Nbck, as the disease is variously 
called, is a chronic enlargement of tlie 
thyroid gland, a small glandular body lying 
in front ol the organ of voice in the throat, 
and which in a natural state presents no 
external features, but when diseased, is cu- 
I pable of an almost incredible enlargemenr. 

' Goitre is distinguished by a dilfus'ed soft, 
elastic swelling, extending either quite 
across the neck, presenting larger pro- 
minence on either side than in the ceutr<>, 
or the enlargement may be all on one side, 
according as the whole gland, or only one of 
its lobes is afl’ected. The swelling is entirely 
devoid of pain, and completely detached 
from the skin, whicfi preserves its natural 
colour and appearance. Goitres usually 
make their appearance about the seventh or 
eighth year, and at first grow very slowly, 
but after a time develope more rapidly, 
extending in all directions, and frequently 
hanging over the chest. The disease is 
seldom dangerous, unless, from the size it 
attains when by pressing on the large blood- 
vessels of the neck, and retarding the return 
of blood from the head, or by compressing 
the windpipe, it produce dangerous symp- 
toms. Women are more subject to tflis 
disease than men, though in many countrie.s 
where it is always endeinio, both sexes and 
all ages are found afl'ected with it. 

Treatruent.— Of all the remedies that have 
at various times been employiHi with the 
472 
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liope of curing this u isigAtly deformity, 
one only has ever produced |iny permanent 
benetit, namely. Iodine^ in ono.or other of its 
forms. All operations are inadmissible and 
dangerous; and the cure is to be effected 
solely by a combination of external and 
internal remedies. In the first place, where 
possible, tlie patient should be removed from 
the neighbourhood where the disease was 
]>roducea, the tumour is then to be gently 
excited by the application of three or four 
leeches, and the following ointment rubbed 
M'ell into all parts of the swelling every 
night, intermitting for a day or two, when- 
ever the skill becomes tender from the 
rubbing. Take of 

l*owdered camphor . ir> grains. 

Calomel . . . . l scruple. 

Iodine .... 30 grains. 

Spermaceti ointment . l ounce. 

]\Iix thoroughly, and make an ointment. 
At the same time a tablespoonful of the 
following mixture is to be taken three times 
every day. Take of the liydriodateof potassa, 
one drachm, mint-water, six ounces, mix. 
This system should be persevered in for 
several weeks, the patient, however, care- 
fully taking the measurement of the throat 
and tumour before commencing either 
<!Our8e of treatment; and having accurately 
recorded the number of inches iii circum- 
ference, test the diniinulion every week by 
remeasuring the tiiinour till its absorption, 
and the restoration of tlie throat to its 
natural figure. 

GOLD ARTICLi:s, TO CLEAN.<-Make 
a lather of soap and water, boil the article 
in it i'or a few minutes, and immediately on 
Taking it out, lay it in magnesia powder 
which has been heated by the lire; when 
dry, rub it with flannel ; il embossed, use a 
brush : or, the articles may be simply washed 
in soap and water, and wliile wet, put into 
a bag with some clean fresh bran, then 
.shaken well for a few inimites. 

GOLD, TO Test.— Articles made of gold, 
have their value regulated according to a 
certain standard. Articles of pure gold, for 
instance, are represented to be of twenty- 
four parts or carats, but if there is any alloy, 
then this is deducted from the whole. Plate 
is not legally sold as gold, except it be of 
standard purity, and to ascertain this, it 
undergoes an examination of the assay 
master of the Goldsmiths’ Company, and 
iffound of the correct standard, it is stamped 
with what is termed i/ie . hall vwrk. This 
mark is a peculiar and distinctive one, and 
although many close imitations of it appear 
on spurious metals, yet if it is once closely 
observed, it will always serve as an infallible 
guide to persons wlio are purchasing gold 
plate and other articles. Gold, -or what is 
represented to be such, may be readily 
tested by applying a drop of aquafortis to 
it ; if the fluid remains upon the metal in a 
colourless state, the metal is pure ; but if 
upon applying the aqua fortis, agreen colour 
appears, the metal is spurious. Another 
test wDsists of a smooth black stone called 
The touchstone ; and upon the article to he 
tested being rubbed upon it, the colour of 
the mark left by pure gold, differing from 


that made by any of its alloys, at once fur^ 
nishes a test of the comparative merits of 
the metals. With respect to many orna'- 
ments made and sold by jewellers without 
the proper stamp, and called gold, they con- 
tain only a portion of the precious metal, 
having as inucli alloy as jewellers can possibly 
add without losing the appearance of gold ; 
these articles look very well when new, but 
frequently soon taruish and lose their 
colour. 

GOLDFINCH. — This bird is attractive 
from the beauty of its plumage, the sweet- 
ness of its song, it.s great docility, and the 
readiness with which it breeds with other 
birds. It may either be kept in the cage or 



allowed to run about the room. In the for- 
mer case, an ordinary small sized chafilncit 
cage is preferable to a bell-slinped one, as 
the goldfinch is not fond of hopping about 
the higher perches, and is apt to become 
dizzy. In tlie latter case, a place st?parate(l 
from the rest of the room by a grating, or u 
small tree or bush, should be provided for 
its sleeping-place. The Ibod of the gold- 
tinch should be chiefly confined to hemp and 
poppy seed, especially the latter. A little 
green food should be occasionally given, a.s 
lettuce or cabbage-leaves, groundsel, water- 
cress, &c. The female golaflnch lays once u 
year five or six pale green egg.s, spotted 
with light red, and otten surrounded at tin? 
thick end with a circle of small blackish 
stripe,s. 'I'liti males, may at a very early 
period be distingui.shed by a narrv>w white 
ring round the beak. When taken from the 
nest, they may be reared on poppy seed, and 
bread soaked in milk and water. I’he dis- 
ease to wiiich the goldfinch is most liable, is 
epilepsy. Sore and swollen eyes, to which 
they are also subject, may be cured by an 
application of unsalted butter. Stupor and 
giddiness are occasionally produced by the 
immoderate use of hemp seed, and may be 
cured by the substitution of soaked lettuce 
and thistledown. In general, it will con- 
duce to their health, if they be allowed now 
and then to puH the seeds from a thistle 
head. 

GOLD FISH.- See Fish, Goi.d. 

GOLD LACE, to Clean.— iiurn some 
rock-alum and silt it to a very fine [>ow- 
der, dip a soft brush in this, and rub tlie 
gold lace with it, the colour and brilliancy 
will be almost immediately improved. 

GOLF.— A game played wdth a club and a 
ball. The club is from three to lour feet in 
length, according to the stature of the playtr 
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and the length of his arm. To the lower 
part of the club is united, by compact tying, 
a ilattish curvtHl end, whicii is the strikinyf 
part; it is faced with horn, and to give 
force, is loadeid with lead. To supply a hold 
to the hands of the striker the upper extre- 
mity of the club is enveloped in a strip of 
cloth. The ball is about the size of an egg, 
and is made very lirm. It is composed ol' 
stout leather, which having been previously 
soaked in boiling water, allows of it being 
iirst very securely sewed, and then turned 
inside out, leaving a small opening only, by 
which it is very Ibrcibly stuffed with feathers. 
The outside is smooth and painted white. 
In the. game of golf there are generally two 

te , one matched against the other. 

as his own ball. 'I'he game consists 
in driving the ball into certain holes made 
in the grouml, and he who achieves this 
with the fewest strokes, gains the victory. 
When four persons play, two of them are 
f^ometimes partners, and have but one ball, 
which they strike alternately. The holes 
are situated at t he different ends and sides 
of the green at irregular distances, and their 
11 urnber is optional. The usual number is tivo. 
A player must never touch his ball with his 
hand or foot, unless in very particular cir- 
cumstances, or when he takes it out of one 
of the holes. When comiueiiciug from a 
hole, the ball may be cogged up on the point 
of a protuberance of mud or turf, to allow 
of a coinmandiug stroke, and this is called 
frHng the ball ; but on all other occiisions 
the ball must be struck or impelled by the 
golf from the place In which happens to lie. 
^fuch depends on the first bfow, aud it 
should be given witli considerable firmnes.s 
and a steady arm. iVoperly performed, the 
first stroke will send the bait two hundred 
yards, while at other times a weak or awk- 



ward blow will advance the ball only a few 
feet. When the balls at length get near a 
hole, great skill is shown in putting or giving 
I hose delicate strokes which will not force 
the ball beyond the hole, but, if possible, 
into it A knowledge of the value of forces, 
(he nature of the ground, the infiuence of 


the wind or weather* &c., is important in 
tills aud all other parts of the game, and is 
only to be gained by long experience. 

GOLOSHES.— A kind of waterproof shoe 
made to wear over ordinary boots or shoes, 
to protect the feet from wet and damp. 
They are especially adapted for female wear, 
as the boots and shoes usually worn by 
females are too thin to resist the penetra- 
tion of wet, even after a few minutes’ wear. 
Goloshes will last a long time, and only 
require an occasional rubbing witli a damp 
flannel, to clean them. 

GOOSE BAKED.— Prepare the goose in 
the same niaiiner as for roasting, aiul set it 
on a stand, with a tin underneath ; when 
tJie underside is done, turn the upper side 
downwards; and when that is completed, 
remove the goose from the oven and serve. 

GOOSE BOILED. -Singe and draw a 
goose and pour over it n quart of boiling 
milk; let it lie in this all night, then take 
it out and dry it thoroughly with a cloth: 
cut a large onion with some sage into small 
pieces ; put them into the goose, sew it up 
at the neck and vent, and Imng it up by the 
legs until next day ; then put it into a 
saucepan of cold water, cover it close, set it 
over the fire, and let it boil gently for an 
hour. Serve witli onion sauce. 

GOOSE BRAISED. -Truss the goose, cover 
it with bacon, and tie it up; line the stew- 
pan with thin slices of bacon, aud lay in the 
goose with giblets and seasoning. Moisten 
with a little white wine and as much sto<?k 
as will cover the goose; let it boil clo.<»ely 
covered up for an hour and a half. Serve 
with apple sauce, or oniou sauce moHilicd 
with turnip. 

GOOSE HAMS.— Divide the goose down 
the back, and rub into it a quarter of an 
ounce of saltpetre : then rub it with common 
salt and coarse brown sugar. After this, 
let it be in pickle for ten days ; rub it and 
Turn it every day, roll it in sawdust, and 
smoke it by hanging it in the chimney. 

GOOSE HASHED. — Put into a stewpan 
half of un onion chopped, with an ounce of 
butter; fry the onions until they become 
slightly browned, then stir in a tablespoon lid 
of Hour; put in the remains of a gooses left 
from a previous dinner, cut into heat pieces 
and well tlavour it with pepper aud salt: 
add a pint of stock, let the whole simmer 
for about ten minutes, then serve. 

GOOSE MARINADED.-Bone the goose 
and stuff it with the ordinary ingredients, 
together with two or three very acid apples, 
some beef marrow, the crumb of a penny 
loaf, pepper, salt, nutmeg, and lemon-peel, 
all chopped tine aud mixed with the yolks 
of three or four eggs, and a glass of wine ; 
it should then be tried until it is lightly 
browned, and afterwards stewed in two 
quarts, of good gravy for two hours; the 
goose must then be taken out, the fat taken 
off the gravy, to which are added a little 
lemon-juice, some browning, a gill of red 
wine, an anchovy chopped, bruised mace, 
pepper, and salt. Pour this over the goose 
and serve 
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GOOSE, l»Jiorr:uTins and uses of.— 
Goose forms a popular and favourite dish, 
especially in England. It is a very savoury 
and nutritious food ; and although it has 
the reputation of being injurious to weak 
stomachs, this consequence is more fre- 
quently caused by unskilful cooking or too 
highly seasoning ; it is also notorious that 
in this case, as in all others where savoury 
<li8hes appear, persons are apt to partake of 
larger quantities than they otherwise would 
of ordinary food. The fat of iht goose has 
healing qualities for certain wounds, and 
mixed with honey is often successfully em- 
ployed as a salve for bites of <log8, &c. ; 
when scented, it also affords an excellent 
pomade. 

GOOSE PIE.— rrepare a very stiff raised 
crust, and make the sides also thick and 
stiff. Take the bones out of a gt)Ose, a 
vurkey, and a fowl, and season with iiepper, 
salt, mace, cloves, and nutmeg, all finely 
pounded and well mixed. Lay the gotv^c 
upon ii dish, witli the breast downwards; 
on this, place the turkey, then some slices 
of boiled ham and lorigm', and then tlio I 
fowl ; cover the whole with small pieces of j 
ham or bacon. Make the pic of an oval 
form, with the sides standing an inch and 
a half above the meat, fkc. ; put on the top 
and make a hole in the centre of it. Ih’ush 
the outside of the pie all over with the 
beaten whites of and envelope it in 
Three folds of buttered paper; paste the 
top over in the same way. place it in the 
oven till it has attained a fine brown colour, 
then remove the jiaper, and pour into the 
centre of the pie, through a funnel, a pound 
and a half of melted butter ; tlieii serve. 

GOOSE PUDDING.-Soak half a nouiid 
of bread crumb in milk ; when cold, add two 
or three eggs, a little salt, iiepper, marjoram, 
Mid thyme, a spoonful of oatmeal, a tjuarter 
i>f a iioUiid of suet, and an union choppetl 
line. Mix them well together, spread the 
mass in a dripping-pan, and bake it under 
,he goose. 

GOOSE RAGOUT.— llreak the breast- 
bone of the goose until it is quite flat ; skin 
and dip it into boiling water; sea.soii it 
with pepper and salt, and a little pounded 
mace; lard and flour it all over; imtthrec- 
qimrters of a iiound of beef suet imo a stew- 
pan, and when melted and boiling hot Jay 
;n the goose ; w'heu it is thoroughly brown, 
add a quart of hot beef gravy, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a blade of mace, a few cloves, 
some whole pepper, three -or four small 
onions, and a bay leaf ; cover it closely, and 
let it stew gently for an hour or an hour 
and a half, according to the size of the goose. 
For the ragout, cut some turnips, carrots, 
and onions small, and boil them with a pint 
of rich beef gravy; put them all into a 
saucepan with some pepper, salt, and a 
piece of butter rolled in flour ; after boiling, 
let them stew gently for a quarter of an 
iiour; take the goose out of the stewpan 
when done, drain it well from the liquor in 
which it has been stewed, put it into a dish, 
and serve it with the ragout poured over it. 


GOOSE ROxVSTED,— lioil two ounces of 
onion with a few sage leaves, chop them 
fine with a breakfast- cupful of stale bread 
crumb.s and half an apple; mix witu it a 
piece of butter, and a Jiitle pepper and salt, 
with the yolk of an egg, stulf the goose, and 
tie up the end; set it down to roast before 
a clear lire, dredge it with flour, and when 
itot, baste it with butter. An hour and a 
half or an liour and three-quarters will be 
siilllcicnt to roast it. Serve witli ai)pl(* 
sauce, onion sauce, and gravy. The French 
inode of roasting a goose is as follows : — iioaist 
a hundred chestnuts over the fire ; remove 
the two enter skins, chop lialf of the nuts 
and put them into a stewpan with half a 
poun«l of sausage meat, the goose liver 
cliopped, a small piece of butter, some 
parsley, cbiv<‘s, sluilots, and a clove of garlic, 
all finely choi>ped. Tut this mixture on the 
lire for u qnsirler of an liour; then stuff the 
goose with it and proceed to roast it; it 
will require two hours to die.«»s it. Tut tlu* 
re.xt of the chestnuts into a stewpan with a 
tables)H)onful of white wine, two table- 
, spoonfuls of coulis, and a little salt ; w lien 
I done 'sutlkiently, serve tliis around the 
I goose, or in a tureen separately. 

GOOSE SAUCE.— For roasted goose, put 
into a saucenan a tablespoonful of made 
mustard, half a tcnspoonfnl of cayenne 
pepjier, a glass of port, wine, and a gill of 
gravy; mix and warm it up, and pour it 
through a slit inaile in the apron of the 
goose into the body. Serve immediately. 

GOOSE Si'ENVEl).— The geese generally 
chosen for stewing, are those that are not 
sulficiently tender to be otlu'rwise dressed. 
After trussing it, lard it well with bacon 
rolled in parsley, cliives, two shalols, thyme, 
bay leaf, basilic linely chopped, salt, jiejitier, 
and grated nutmeg ; pul, some of 1 he stulring 
inside the goosi*, then lay it iu a stewpan 
that just holds it, with a gill of water, a gill 
of w ine, and a tablespoonful of brandy ; 
add salt and pepper, cover the stewpan 
closely, ami let the contents stew for lour 
liours. Serve hot with the sauce. 

GOOSE, TO (Jauvi:.- Cut otf the apron 
I, I, 1, of the goose, and pour into Die body 
a large spuontul of gravy, which should be 
mixed with gtufling. Cut as many slices 
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(K>OSE, TO Truss.— iraviiiff well picked 
the ^,'^oose, cut the feet oil' at the Joints, and 
the pinion at the first joint; sever the neck 
close to the back, leaving: all the skin you 
can ; pull out the throat and tie a knot at 
the end *, insert your middle finger into the 
breast, loosen the liver, fee., cut it close to 
Ihe vent, and draw out all the inside except 
the soul, wipe it thoroughly, and beat the 
breast-bone flat; put a skewer in the wings 
and draw the legs close up, running a skewer 
througli the middle of both legs and the 
body ; draw the small of the leg close down 
to the side bone, and run a skewer through ; 
make a hole in the skin large enough to 
admit the crop, iinJ when stuffed place it 
through. 

GOOSEBERllV CIIKESE. — Gather the 
rough red gooseberries when quite ripe; 
bak(; them until they are a perfect mash ; 
pass them through a hair sieve, then put 
them into a preserving jian, and boil them 
gently. To every pound of gooseberries put 
three ounces of sugar, wliich sliould be 
strewed in every now and then, a little at a 
time. It will take several liours to boil in 
order to maintain Ihe proper consistence. 

GOOSEBERR Y CO.’\r!*OTE.— Rut a pint 
of green gooseberries intoastewpan with 
two ounces of sugar and a gill of syrup, 
place them over a brisk fire, as the quicker 
they arc cooked the better colour they will 
keep ; wlieii tender, but not broken, pour 
them into a basin, and wlioii cold they are 
ready to serve. 

GOOSEllEURY CREAM.-Boil a quart 
of gooseberries quickly in as much water as 
will cover them, stir iu about liulf an ounce 
of good butter; when they are soft, pulp 
them through a sieve ; sweeteu the pulp 
with sugar while it is hot, then heat it up 
with the yolks of four eggs ; serve in a dish, 
cups, or gl:i,ssc*s. 

< JOG.se BERRY, CuLTiiRn or.— Of this 
fruit there are several varieties; hut the 
following .selection for a small garden is 
recommended: Old rough rod, JM el- 
ling’s crown lob. Farmer’s roaring lion, 
Knight’s Marquis of Stafford, champagne 
and Capper’s top sawyer; one of the best 
of tlie red gooseberries is IJie Scotch iron- 
monger. FeWofw. — Ilardcastle’s gunner, 
ilill\s golden gourd, Frophet’s rockwood, 
Hamlet's kilton, Dixon’s golden yellow, 
Gordon’s viper. 6'm/i.?.--Edw'ards’s jolly tar, 
Massey’.s heart of oak, Kixon’s green 
myrtle, I’arkinsoii’s laurel, Waiiiwright s 
ocean. Whites. — Coleworth’s white lion, 
Moore's white bear, Crompton’s Sheba 
queen, Saunders’s Cheshire lass, Welling- 
ton’s glory. Woodward’s whitesinith. 'fhe 
gooseberry may be propagated by all the 
modes applicable to trees and slirubs, even 
by pieces of the roots ; but the mode by- 
cuttings is usually adopted for continuing 
varietie.s. and that by seeds for procuring 
them. When the lirst-uumed method is 
adopted, the cuttings should bo taken from 
bearing shoots, rather than from the main 
stem. Cut them to such a length as the 
strength and ripeness of fhe wood will bear; 
cut oil* all the buds, with the exception ot 
three or four at the top, and train the 


plants with a single stem nine or ten 
Inches high, from the top of which the 
branches should radiate upwards at an angle 
of forty or forty-five degrees. Immediate 
planting, watering, and shading are requi- 
site to secure a successful growth; and. If 
a little moss be tied around the lower part 
of the cutting, it will cause it to strike 
stronger roots. When propagation, bp seed is 
adopted, the seed of some choice variety, 
thoroughly ripe, should be taken and sowm 
in autumn or early in spring, in beds or pots 
of rich light mellow earth, when the plants 
are a year old, they are planted out in nur- 
sery rows, to be cultivated and trained there 
ayeiir or two; in general, they will bear a 
third year. The gooseberry will succeed in 
almost any soil, where the ground is soft and 
moist, and situated on a dry subsoil. Tht' 
sitwUion should not be under the drip of 
trees, over-much sliaded, or confined, otner- 
wise the fruit will be sfnall, ill- flavoured, 
and the plants probably mildewed. The 
season for planting gooseberries is any time 
during open weatlier, from October till 
February. In large gardens or orchard.s 
they sliould be planted from eight feet to 
ten feet apart from row to row, aud six feet 
from plant to plant in the rows. In small 
gardens they should be planted in a com- 
partment by themselves, at the distance of 
six feet between the rows, and lour feet 
apart from each other. The bushes will re- 
quire twice a year. In summer, when 

any bushes are crowded with cross or water 
shoots of the same year, shading the fruit 
from the sun, and preventing the access of 
air, thin the heart of the plant aud other 
j tufted parts moderately, pinching off, or 
’ cutting out close what spray is removed ; 
j but do not touch the summer shoots in 
I general. It will greatly contribute to the 
j perfection of the fruit, if the very small 
I berries are taken away with a pair of scis- 
! sors. about the middle or eud of May. Win- 
ter pruning may be performed any time, 
IVoin November until the end of February., 

I or until the buds are so swelled that further 
I delay would endanger their being rubbed off iu 
the operation. Cut out the cross shoots and 
I water shoots of the preceding summer, and 
the suj>errtuous among crowded branches. 
Prune long ramblers and low^ stragglers to 
some well-placed lateral or eye; or if an un- 
der-straggler stray very low, cut it away. Of 
last year’s shoots, retain a sufficiency of the 
best well-placed laterals and terminals in 
vacant parts, to form successional bearers. 
Mostly retain a leading slioot at the end of 
a principal branch. The superfluous young | 
laterals on the good main branches, instead 
of being taken off clean, may be cut into 
stabs of one or two eyes, which will send 
out fruit-buds and spurs. Of the supply re- 
served for new bearers, a small number will 
probably require shortening, where too ex- 
tended or curvated incommodiously ; leave 
these from eight to twelve inches in length, 
according to strength and situation. Too 
close cutting, or general shortening, occa- 
sions a great superfluity of wood in summer 
for the multiplied laterals thus forced from 
the eyes of the shortened branches, increase 
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to a thicket, so as to retard the growth and 1 
prevent the ripening of the iruit ; on which i 
account it is an important part of pruning 1 
to keep the middle of the head open and 1 
clear, and to let the occasional shortening i 
of the shoots be sparing and moderate. Be- 1 
tween the bearing branches, keep a regu- J 
lated distance of at least six inches at the j 
extremities, which will ensure fertile bearers ] 
of good fruit. Grooseberries may be said to j 
be in season from April to August. Some i 
late kinds, either planted in shady situations ] 
or shielded with mats from the sun in their : 
ripening state, continue good on the tree till 
September. 

GOOSEBERKY FOOL.— Blanch a quart . 
of gooseberries, closely covered, udth just 
sufficient water to pulp tliem through a 
sieve; beat six eggs well, and add to them 
a pint of cream (or milk may bo substituted 
with the addition of an extra egg), a 
tablespooniul of orange -flower water, a 
seasoning of cloves, cinnamon, or nutmeg, 
and sugar to sweeten : stir it over a alow 
fire till it. is of a proper thickness i dish it, 
and silt sugar thickly over it. 

Gooseberries, 1 quart ; eggs, 6; cream, 

1 pint ; orange- flower water, 1 tublespoon- 
^ul ; cloves, cinnamon, or nutmeg, to flavour ; 
sugar, sufficient. 

GOOSEBERRY FRITrERS. — Make a 
thick batter, composed oi' six eggs well 
beaten, three-quarters of a pint of cream, a 
tablespoonful of yeast, a tablespoonful of 
orange-flower water, and a little grated nut- 
meg, adding as much flour as may be ne- 
cessary to produce the proper consistence. 
Stew some gooseberries till quite tender; 
mix them with the batter, chop it into boil- 
ing lard, and fry to a good colour. Strew 
sugar over them, and serve. 

Eggs, 6 ; cream, ? pint ; yeast, 1 
tablespoon ful ; orange- flower water, l table- 
spoonful; nutmeg, to flavour; flour, suffi- 
cient. 

GOOSEBERRY JAM.— Select six pounds 
of the small, red, rough gooseberry. Clip 
the stalks and tops from them, and put the 
fruit iuto a preserving pan, stirring and 
bruising them as they warm, to extract the 
juice. Let them boil for ten minutes ; then 
add four pounds of sugar, and place the 
stewpan over the fire again ; let it boil, and 
continue boiling for two hours longer, stir- 
ring it in the meantime to prevent it burn- 
ing, and removing the scum that arises. 
When it thickens, and will form into a jelly 
on a plate, it is sufficiently done. Put it by 
in pots, allow it to remain uncovered for 
one day, and then tie the pots down with 
bladder. 

Gooseberries, 6lbs. ; sugar, 4lbR. 
Gooseberry JELLY.-Remove the 
stalks and tops from a gallon or more of 
well-flavoured, ripe, red gooseberries, and 
keep them stirred gently in a stewpan 
over a clear fire, until they have yielded 
all their. juice, which should then be poured 
off without pressing the fruit, and passed 
first through a fine sieve, and afterwards 
through a double muslin strainer, or a jelly- 
bag. Next weigh it, and to every three pounds 
add one pound of wliite currant juice, which 
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has previously been prepared in the same 
way. Boil these quickly for a quarter of au 
hour; then take it from the fire and stir it 
to half the weight of sugar. When this is 
dissolved, boil the jelly for six minute.^ 
longer, skim it thoroughly, and pour it Into 
jars or moulds. For the unmixed gaoseberrij 
jelly: Boil rapidly for ton minutes four 
pounds of the juice of red gooseberries, pre- 

S ared as before directed. Take it from the 
re, and stir in it until dissolved three 
pounds of sugar. Boil it again for five 
minutes, keeping it constantly stirred and 
thoroughly skimmed. 

If3r* Mixed jelly. Ju ice of gooseberries, 3lb. ; 
juice of white currants, lib.; sugar, *2lb. 
Unmixed jilhj. Juice of gooseberries, 41b. ; 
sugar, 3lb. 

GOOSEBERRY PIE. -Pick and wash 
the gooseberries and stew them in enough 
water to prevent their burning; when 
tender, and while hot. sweeten them with 
sugar and let them stand until they become 
cold ; then pour them into a pie-dish lined 
with paste ; add sugar sufficient to sweeten, 
dredge flour upon them, cover them with a 
paste, of wlilch wet and pinch the edges 
together, and cut a slit in the centre. Bake 
tor twenty minutes or half au hour. 

GOOSEBERRY PUDDING, Baked.— 
Stew a pound and a half of ripe red goose- 
berries in a jar, until they pulp, e.x press a 
pint of the juice through a sieve, mix it 
with four ounces of Naples biscuit, three 
eggs well beaten, and an ounce and a half of 
butter; sweeten, and bake in a dush lined 
with a thin paste. 

1 ^* Juice of gooseberrii^s, i pint ; Naples 
biscuit, 40ZS. ; eggs, 3; butter, l^oz. ; sugar, 
to sweeten. 

GOOSEBERRY PUDDING, Boiled.— 
Alakc a stifl* paste of a pound of flour, half 
a pound of beef suet, chopped line, or the 
same quantity of dripping, butter, or lard 
mixed together with a little salt and water 
or milk. An egg may be added if desired ; 
knead the mixture well together and roll it 
out thinly. Rub the inside of a basin with 
butter, and line it with the paste, fill it with 
gooseberries, cover the top over with paste, 
tie it in a cloth, and boil it for an hour and 
three-quarters. When done, cut a hole in the 
top. and stir a little sugar into it. 

GOOSEBERRY SAUCE.-Clip off the 
tops and stems of a half pint of small 
' unripe green gooseberries ; scald them, 

’ drain them, and stir them iuto melted 
• butter, with a little sorrel-juice or vinegar. 

\ A sprinkle of ginger may be added. 

GOOSEBERRY TRIFLE.-Scald such a 
quantity of gooseberries as, when passed 
i through a sieve, will make a thick layer at 
r the bottom of the dish; add sugar to 
I sweeten, and a little nutmeg. Mix together 
1 half a pint of cream, half a pint of milk, 

I and the yolk of one egg ; give ft a scald over 
I the fire, and stir it all the time; do not let it 
1 boil; add a little sugar only, and let it grow 
) cold. Pour this over the gooseberries, and 
- put on it a whip made the day before of a 
9 pint of cream, two eggs, sugar to aweeteo, 
i and lemon-peel to flavour. 

s 
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GOOSEBEKUY VINEGAR.-Boil three 
quarts of spring water, and when cold, add 
one quart of bruised {gooseberries, let them 
remain for two or three days, stirrinji^ 
frequently, then strain throujjh a hair baj?, 
andf to every quart of liquor add a quarter 
of a pound of coarse sugar. Put it into a 
cask witli a toast of yeast, and cover the 
bung- hole with a piece of slate. Set the 
cask in the sun, and when the liquid has 
acquired its proper degree of tartness, set it 
by in the cellar. 

GOOSEBERRY WINE. -This wine may 
be made from either ripe or unripe goose- 
berries ; In t!>e Ibnner process, bruise ten 
gallons of ripe {gooseberries in a tub, leave 
tnem in that state for twenty-four hours, 
then press the pulp through a hair-cloth or 
canvas bag ; return the remaining pulp into 
the tub, and pour on it four gallons of hot 
water, stir this well up, leave it for twelve 
hours, and express tiie liquor as before. 
Mix the first and second liquors together, 
and throw away the exhausted pulp. To 
every four gallons of the mixed liquor add 
fourteen pounds of white sugar, or fifteen of 
moist; dissolve and mix this thoroughly 
with the liqiior. and leave it to ferment. 
Should the weather be very cool place the 
liquor near the tire. As the fermentation 
proceeds, the liquor becomes less and less 
sweet, till at the completion of the fermenta- 
tion, the sweetness will have entirely dis- 
appeared, and consequently, the progress of 
the fermentation may be readily tested by 
tasting the liquor from time to time. When 
the fermentation has ceased, rack the wine 
off as clear as possible, and completely fill a 
cask with it ; then hung it closely, and set 
it by in a cellar. Five years iu the wood 
will not be any too long ; at the end of this 
period it may be bottled, and will be in high 
perfection. For unripe, gooseben'y wine . — Take 
eight gallons of green gooseberries, bruise 
them well, add eight gallons of cold w'^ater; 
let them stand for twenty- four hours, drain 
the liquor well from the gooseberries through 
a sieve, put three pounds and a half of loaf 
sugar to every gallon of liquor ; pour it into 
a cask, add a quart of the best gin ; let it 
stand for six months, and then bottle it,— 
See CiiAMPACSNE, British. 

GOOSEBERRIES, TO rRESEHVE.-Ga- 
ther gooseberries that are full grown but 
not ripe, cut oil' the stems and tops, and 
put the fruit iirto wide- mouthed bottles; 
gently cork thorn Avitli corks that are quite 
new, put them into a pan of boiling water, 
and let them remain until they are shrunken 
one fourth part; then beat the corks in 
tightly, cut ofl’ the tops, and pour hot resin 
over them ; set the bottles in a dry place, 
and the fruit will thus keep for a year. 

GOOSEBERRIES, Uses and Proper- 
ties or.— This fruit is employed in a variety 
Of culinary forms. Theunripe fruit is cold and 
acidulous; the npe fruit is wholesome and 
slightly laxative, but the seeds and skins 
should not be eaten, as they are very indiges- 
tible. 

GOULARD WATER. -This wash is used 
for a variety of purposes, and may be com- 
pounded as follows: Extract of lead, 1 


drachm ; distilled vinegar, 2ozs. ; spirit of 
wine, ioz. ; water, I pint. As an evaporaut 
this wash is not to be recommended, as It 
renders the skin dry and harsh. When used 
as a lotion for the eyes, it may be simply 
made by mixing two grains of sugar of lead 
with two tablespoonfuls of water. 

GOURD - 'Hus fruit is cultivated in 
England chiefly as an ornament, and occa- 
sionally for use. It is propagated by seed, 
which should be sown in March upon a 
moderate bottom heat, using rich soil, and 
covering the seed to the depth of an inch. 
Where I he number of plants is not great, it 
is advisable to plant one seed in a large 60- 
sized’pot, and when about three inches high 
to repot into a 4S- sized pot, which will be 
suffleient for the plants until they are 
planted out for good— which can rarely be, 
without protection, before the middle or end 
of May. 

GOURD SOU P.-Pare and slice the 
gourds; boil them in gravy broth to a mash 
and strain the liquor off. Put the strained 
soup into a stewpan over the fire; season 
with salt and pepper, and boil it for half 
an hour; put three or four tablespoonfuls 
of Parmesan cheese into a tureen, pour 
the soup over it, and stirring both well 

&OU11DS STEWED.— Take gourds when 
no larger than cucumbers, and cut them in 
four lengthwise; clear off any pulp. If 
tender, only blanch them, but if hard, par- 
boil. Brown two ounces of butter, with a 
tablespoonful of flour in good gravy ; stew 
the gourds in this, and season with pepper 
and salt. 

GOUT.— The chain of symptoms which 
give rise to those general and local affections, 
which are professionally denominated gout, 
proceed from some constitutional disturb- 
ance, of the nature of which medical science 
is yet completely ignorant, 'fhe symptoms 
have hitherto been regarded as the disease, 
and it has been found, that whenever these 
have been duly developed and have passed 
away, the system as if relieved of some acrid 

{ )oison, has recovered its elasticity and tone ; 
eaving the patient in the enjoyment of a 
state of health superior to that usually pos- 
sessed. Gout appears to be a state of diseased 
action, gradually vitiating the humours of the 
body, and accumulating a morbid condition 
of the system, till the impaired or overcharged 
organs becoming unable to perform their 
functions, that disturbance in the physical 
economy takes place known to us as gout, 
that is, the symptoms, which indicate the 
first of the three varieties into which the 
disease is divided, namely, the acute: the 
second is, when these symptoms sudden Iv 
cease in the part where they commenced, 
and fly to some internal organ, when it is 
called retrocedent ; and the third, when the 
system becomes habituated to the malady, 
which, though mitigated as respects suffer- 
ing, continues in a permanent but subdued 
force, when it is called chronic gout. Gout 
is usually divided into four species or dis- 
tinctive forms, as— l. lingular gout,, attended 
with violent inflammation of the joints, en- 
during for several days, and then receding 
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.^fradnally, with swellinff. itching, and die* 
quaniation or peeling off of the cuticle. 2. 
Atonic gout, attended with debility of etomacii 
or some other Internal part, either with or 
without the inflammation of the joints, ac- 
companied with flying pains and consider- 
able dyspepsia or indigestion. 3. Retrocedent 
govt, marked by inflammation of the joints, 
suddenly disappearing and followed by im- 
mediate debility of the stomach or some other 
internal organ. 4. Misptaced gout, shown by 
inflammation of some internal part, pre- 
ceded or not by some aflection of the joints, 
which, however, quickly disappears. 

QenercU Jtiyuiptonu. — Dyspepsia, flatulence, 
lassitude, torpor, low spirits, cold and 
numbed extremities, with pricking and 
gnawing sensations in the part, cramp.s, 
turgescence of the veins of the foot and leg ; 
the paroxysms usually coming on about 
two in the morning, with excruciating pains 
in the joint of the great toe, succeeded by 
sliiverings, a sense of horror and general 
fever; the pain goes on increasing till the 
following evening, when it reache.s its acme 
of suffering, from which time it gradually 
declines, a moisture breaks out on the body, 
and the patient begins to breathe in free- 
dom, he falls into a tranquil sleep, and dis- 
covers on waking that the part so lately in 
torture is entirely free from pain, but 
swollen and inflamed. 

Treatment.— In this disease the first indi- 
cation is, to alleviate pain, which must be 
effected by giving an opiate of sufficient 
strength to eft'ect that purpose, and at the 
same time to shorten the paroxysm, exci- 
ting an action on the skin, 'fo effect both 
these objects at once, doses of the following 
mixture should be taken every two hours 
till the desired result has been attained: - 
Take of 

Solution of acetate of am- 
monia .... 2 ounces. | 
Spirits of nitre . . 3 drachms. 

Antiraonial wine, tincture of 

squills, laudanum, of each . 2 drachms. 
Camphor water ... 3 ounces. 

Mix ; two tablespoonfuls to be taken for a 
dose. The affected part is to be enveloped 
in soft wool or flannel, and the patient’s | 
mind soothed ; the limb kept at perfect rest, ! 
all exciting aliment discontinued, and where I 
the patient is young, a low and abstemittus 
dietary insisted on, and, if necessary, once I 
or twice a week giving a mild purgative of 
magnesia and Epsom salts. When the 
paroxysms have been subdued, the colchi 
cum, which some regard with so much 
favour, may be given either In half drachm 
doses of the wine or tincture, or in, wjpit is 
better, the following formulary ; but now- 
• ever taken, this drug should be always jpre- 
oeded by an aperient medicine. Take of 
l^som salts . . ^ ounce, 

lil^agnesia . . . 2 drachms. 

Peppermint water . 6 ounces. 

Wine of colchicum . 3 drachms. 

Mix, and take one tablespoonful three 
times a day. When the joint will bear 
friction, the flesh-brush should be used 
daily, a milk and vegetable diet pursued, ex- 
ercise and change of air adopted and, where 
479 


possible, the bath or chalybeate waters 
moderately taken. The gouty deposits, or 
concretions formed in joints of persons 
afflicted with gout, or chaik stones, as they 
are oommonly called, consisting of an in- 
soluble urate of soda, can only be dissi- 
pated in one wav, by the steady use of benzoic 
acid, which, in doses of one scruple combined 
with two drachma of the carbonate of potiis.s, 
is to be taken dissolved in water every day 
an hour after breakfast and dinner, and 
continued till the depositions are absorbed. 

GRAFTING.— The art of causing one 
plant to grow upon another. The most 
common application of grafting, is the pro- 
pagation of valuable orchard fruits, ttie 
grafts or scions of which are made to grow 
upon worthless varieties. This operation is 

E erformed in the spring, just when tlie bark 
egins to run. A young healthy branch is 
selfcted from the plant to be propagated, 
and divided into lengths or scions, each of 
which bears about three or four well-formed 
buds ; the lower end of the scion i.«« cut in a 
sloping manner, to the extent of an inch 
and a half or two inches, and an oblique 
incision is made in the cut so as to form a 
“tongue.” 'J'he plant to be operated upon, 
called the “stock,” has next a branch, of 
the same diameter, if possible, as the scion, 
cut back to the firm sound wood, and then 
shaved obliquely upwards, till it presents a 
face of the same dimensions ana form as 
that of the scion; on that face an incision is 
made obliquely downwards, to receive the 
tongue of the scion. The two are then fitted 
together, care being taken that the divided 
bark of the scion is exactly adapted to the 
divided bark of the stock; the two are 
bound firmly together with bark or worsted; 
the bandage is carefully covered with well- 
tempered clay, in order to keep the parts 
damp and to exclude air from the wound ; 
and the operation is finally left to nature, 
with this precaution, that any buds from 
the stock below the scion ai'e removed as 
soon as they begin to sprout. In about six 
weeks or two months the young scion will 
have made growth, the union is then ef- 
fected, and the ligature, as well as the clay, 
may be removed, care being still taken that 
the scion is not blown off the stock by the 
winds. Such is the general 
nature of the operation in its 
most common form ; but it may 
be varied in many ways, of 
which the following are tho 
chief. Whip-grafting m the most 
common mode, and is especially 
to be recommended when the 
stock and the scion are of the 
same siza The head of the 
stuck is pruned off at the 
desired height, and then a slip 
of bark and wood removed at 
the upper portion of the stock, 
with a very clean cut, to fit 
exactly with the corresponding 
cut which must be made in tho 
scion. A very small amount of 
wood must be cut away and 
the surface, made quite smooth. 
Care must be taken that no 
n 2 
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dirt lodjjes upon the cuts. A sloping cut must 
now be made in the scion corresponding 
\vith that on the Stockland a slit made to 
lit in a cleft made in the stock when heading 
It. Care must be taken that the scion fits 
bark to bark, on one side 
at least. Where the stock 
land the scion difler in 
I ijoint oi'sizc, of course only 
one side cun touch, and 
great care should be taken 
in this part of the opera- 
tion ; and in the case of a 
young scion on an old 
tree, some allowance must 
he made for the rugged- 
nesB of the bark. The 
; scion being thus adjusted, 
the whole is bound close, 
but not too tightly, with 
a shred of matting, care 
being taken that the inner 
barks coincide. The clay 
is now applied, in order 
to keep the parts moist. 
JSadtJ/e {/t'o/iittf/ is practised 
only where the stock is of moderate ; 
dimensions. U’lie stock is cut info a wedge- j 
like form, and the scion slit up the 
middle, so adapted that it shall be seated 
across or ride upon the former. The 
advantage ol this mode consists in of- 
fering the largest surface for the junction 
of the scion and stock, but, as in whip- 
graltiiig, the bark must, at least on one 
side, be neatly fitted to the 
bark on the other. Clef ingraft- 
ing: in this operation a cleft or 
division is made in the stock 
to receive the scion, which is 
cut like a Avedge ; again taking 
care, in case of irregularity of 
size, to make one side fit bark 
to bark. The process of lying 
and claying, goes on in tlie 
usual manner, with this ex- 
ception, that a small hole is 
left in the clay opposite the 
bud of the scion, to allow that 
bud to clevelope itself freely. 
When the scion has grown 
fourteen or fifteen days, it is tlien headed 
back to one bud, 
which is left to draAv 
up the sap until the 
I union has fairly taken 
place between the 
stock and the scion. 
Crotvn grafting mere- 
ly a variety of cleft 
grafting, it is prac- 
tised upon old trees, 
either fpr their total 
renewal, orupon large 
amputated branches, 
to renew by degrees. 
It is, upon the whole, a 
better mode tlian cleft 
grafting, because the 
stock, if old, is not sub- 
jected to the chance of 
being split; the scions 
in this case being 





placed between the bark and the wood, as in 
theengraving. In this kind of grafting, great 
care must be taken that the bark of the stock 
be not bruised during the process of opening 
the bark for the reception of the scion, and 
for this purpose a proper spatula 
or grafting knife should be used. 
Shoulder grafting is not frequently 
resorted to in England, there 
being little occasion for its prac- 
tice. When the stock and scion 
are equal in size, however, it oflfera 
an opportunity of gaining the 
advantage of an extra amount of 
alburnous union, as e.xplained by 
the accompanying illustration. 
R grafting is, in general, per- 

^^ri^ed on a stock, the head of 
which is not cut oil', or on a branch 
without its being shortened. The great 
utility of this mode is the facility it offers of 
supplying branches to parts 
of trees where they may 
have become too thin, or 
making a branch in case of 
accidents. It is well adap- 
ted for the insertion of new 
kinds of pears, or other 
fruits, on established trees, 
in order to increase the 
collection, or hasten fruit- 
bearing. It is also usefully 
employed upon wall or espa- 
lier trees that have become 
naked of fruit-buds toward.‘» 
the centre, while they may 
hav(‘ abundance towards 
t heir extremities. Peggrafl’- 
iwj is one of the oldest varieties of this mode 
of prox)agation, although now seldom used. 

The stock is cut over horizontally 
at the desired height, and a hole is 
drilled in the centre to receive the 
end of the scion; this hole must be 
in proportion to the size of the tree 
to be operated upon ; if for a small 
tree or plant, a i-inch gimlet will 
be suflicjent ; but for one of largei* 
dimensions and spreading head an 
auger of two or three inches may 
be used. The depth to which this 
perforation should be made, must 
be determined by the size of the 
scion, 'i'he scion should also be ol 
the same diameter with the stock, 
and so fashioned that a portion 
of its lower end is reduced, h*aviiig 
only so much of the centre as will 
foriii a peg, to fit exactly into the 
perforation. When the scion is 
4 - thus fitted on the top of the stock, 
the graft or top of the tree is supported 
firmly in its upright position by props, to 
secure it against winds, &c. 

In the various processes of grafting ex- 

E lnined above, the following main principle.^ 
ave a general application, and should be 
kept steadily in view : 1. Cuttings intended 
tor scions should be taken from the trees 
before the movement of the sap commences 
in spring, and put in moderately moist earth 
or sand, in a shady situation. If the stock* 
be cut down at the same time it will be so 
4^0 
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much the better ; any large limbs of trees 
which it may be found necessary to gralt, 
should by all means be cut in before vegeta- 
tion becomes active, otherwise extravasation 
takes place, and canker is in consequence 
induced. 2. In bringing together the scion 
and stock, the bark of one should be united 
with the greatest nicety to the bark of the 
other. 3. All the processes should be per- 
formed with a very clean and exceedlnglv 
sharp knife, taking care that nothing, such 
as dirt or chips, intrude itself between the 
scion and the stock. 4. Apply the bandage 
equally and firmly ; not so tight as to cut or 
bruise the bark. The best ligature is formed 
by broad strips of bast matting. 6. In 
eelecting grafts, be careful in the choice of 
wood, avoiding, on the one hand, exhausted 
or badly barked scions, and on the other, 
the immature watery spray, which fre- 
quently springs from the old trunks of 
exhausted or diseased trees. 

GRAITTING CLAY may be made from 
any smooth clay, or adhesive clayey yellow 
loam, or brick earth mixed with from one- j 
third to one-half ol'cow droppings, free from 
HUer, excepting that of hay, and if it contain 
n<me of the latter, some tine hay must be 
beaW up with the mixture. By some, a 
mi^ure of clay and horsedung is preferred. 
The fact is. that any composition will answer 
pte purpose, that will exclude the air, retain 
- 'some degree of moisture, and, at the same 
time, prove not injurious to the barks of tlie 
stock and scion which it surrounds. 

GUAFTING WAX is a compound of 
pitch, rosin, beeswax, hog’s lard, and tur- 
pentine; it is reputed the best means of 
fixing tlie scion to the stock, but it is liable 
to two serious objections. In the first place 
it does not adhere and exclude air, unless 
both stock and scion are perfectlv dry, when 
it is used ; secondly, the winds which prevail 
at the season of grafting, being very drying, 
render the absorption of moisture by the 
scion necessary for its preservation ; and as 
resinous substances do not admit of this 
absorption, they are on this account le.ss 
suitable than clay. — See Budding and 

iNAUClllNG. 

GRAINS.— The refuse left in the operation 
of brewing, consisting chiefly of the husk 
and other insoluble matters of the corn 
employed. Grains are extensively used for 
feeding live stock, and when mixed with 
rough clover, chali; and wash, will fatten to 
Any extent. Tliey may be given occasionally 
either alone or mixed with" oats or chaff, to 
horses. Grains form an excellent dressing 
for grass land, increasing the quantity, im- 
proving the quality, and accelerating the 
ripening of the crop. 

GRAMMAR. — Books : Lindley Murray's 
<h'ammar^ 2s. ; Lovechild's Child's^ 9d, ; Thring's 
EUmmts., 25. ; Martin's Intellectual., 1«. ; Goul- 
bom's FftUosopJiy, 2s. ; Lessons by a Lady^ 2a. 6d. ; 
Smart's Manual., 2s. 6d. ; Murray's i^formedL, 
1*. 6rf. ; Burbury's School Boy's., 4s. ; Bromby's 
Pupil TeaeJier's^ 2s. (ad. ; Griffith's Theory, 35. ; 
Stoddart's Universal, 5s . ; LamJbe's Westminster 
Handbook, 2$. 6d.; Young Ladies' Grammar, 
l5, For grammars of foreign languages 
«ee French, German, Italian, &c. 


G ILANARY. ~ A place where corn is stored. 
The best situation for a gmiiary is over the 
threshing-floor. In order to secure it from 
vermin, the flooring should be made of 
the Lombard poplar. A trap-door in the 
floor, with a roof and pulley, raises and 
lowers the load in the most easy manner, 
beaido.s securing it more effectually from 
deiiredators ; and strong wire windows at 
each end ventilate it sulficiently.~See Bakn. 

GRAPE, Culture or. — Jn cultivating 
this well-known fruit, especial attention 
should be paid to various points, in order to 
accelerate the growth, and improve the 
flavour of the fruit. The warmer the aspect, 
the greater perfection does the grape attain 
iu our climate, provided all other civeum- 
stauces are propitious. Shelter from the 
witliering winds is as necessary as warmth. 
'I'he beat aspects are those that range from 
the eastern to the south-eastern, both in- 
clusive; the next best are those from south- 
east to south. The soil which is moat con- 
genial to tlie growth ol‘ the vine and the per- 
fection of its fruit iuthis country, is a light, 
porous, rich, sandy loam, not more than 
eighteen inches in depth, on a dry bottom of 
gravel, stones, or rock. All borders, there- 
fore, made expressly for the reception ot 
vines ought to be composed of a sirllicient 
quantity of dry materials, as stones and 
pieces of brick, lumps of old mortar, broken 
pottery, oyster shells, &c., to enable the roots 
to extend themselves freely in tlieir search 
after food and nourishment ; to keep them 
dry and warm by the free admission of air 
and solar heat ; and to admit of heavy rains 
passing quickly through, without being re- 
tained sulficicntly long to saturate the roots, 
and thereby injure tlieir tender extremities. 
'J'lie construction of the walls against which 
grapes grow, vary under different situations 
and circumstances, if built for the express 
purpose of rearing grapes, low walla of not 
more than six feet iu height are to be pre- 
ferred, as more convenient for pruning and 
training the vines. Brick walls are un- 
doubtedly the best, the surface being smooth 
and even. A considerable heat is obtained 
by blackening the wall. Vines are propa- 
gated in the open ground by layers and by 
cuttings. The former is the must expedi- 
tious inode, provided the shoots be laid 
down in pots, ami planted out the same 
summer. The latter mode is much the beat. 
To provide cuttinga to be planted at the 
proper season, select at the autumnal prun- 
ing a suflicient number of shoots of the pre- 
ceding summer’s growth. Choose such as 
are well ripened, of a medium size, and 
moderately short- jointed. Cut them into 
convenient lengths of six or eight buds each, 
leaving at the ends not less than a couple of 
inches of the blank wood for the protection 
of the terminal buds. Stick these temporary 
cuttings about nine inches in the ground, in 
a warm and sheltered situation, where iXiof 
will beeflectually protected from the severity 
of the winter. The best time to plant them 
out is about the middle of Marcli, but any 
time from the ist of that month to the loth 
of April will answer very well. Pruning and 
training are so closely connected together^ 
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and 80 mutually dependent on each other, 
that they almost constitute one operation. 
The judicious jj^uning of a vine is one of the 
most important points of culture througlumt 
the whole routine of its managemeiit Tiie 
object Is to get rid of all the useless and 
superabundant wood, for those shoots of a 
vine which bear fruit one year never bear 
afterwards. .As the sole object in view in 
pruning a vine is to increase its fertility, the 
best method to accomplish this is to leave a 
siifhcient supply of bearing shoots on the 
best possible proportionate quantity of old 
wood. The following general rules should 
hf observed in pruning;— Always cut up- 
srards, ahd in a sloping direction. Always 
leave an inch of blank wood beyond the 
terminal bud. and let the cut be on the op- 
posite side of the bud. Prune so as to 
leave as few wounds as possible, and let the 
suiTdce of every cut be perfectly sinuoiii 
In cutting out an old branch, prune it even 
with the parent limb, that the wound may 
quickly heal. Prune so as to obtain the 
quantity of fruit desired on the smallest 
number of shoots possible. Never prune in 
frosty weather, nor when a frost »s expected. 
Never prune in the months of March, April, 
or May, as bleeding is then caused, and a 
consequent wasteful and injurious expcmdi- 
ture of sap. Let the general autuinnal 
pruning take place as soon after the 1 st of 
October as the gathering of the fruit will 
ermit. Lastly, use a pruning knife of the 
est description, and let it be, if possible, as 
sharp as a razor. The principal object in 
training is to regulate the position of the 
branches so as to protect them from the 
influence of the wind; to bring them into 
close contact with the wall, for the purpose 
of receiving the benefit of its warmth ; to 
spread them at proper distances from each 
other, that the foliage and fruit may receive 
the full benefit of the sun's rays, and to 
retard the motion of the sap for the purpose 
of inducing the formation of fruit buds. 
Por this reason, the method of serpentine 
training may be considered preferable to 
every other, being calculated in a greater 
degree to check the too rapid ascent of the 
sap, and to make It flow more equally into 
the fruiting shoots, and those intended for 
future bearers. On walls that are much less 
than five feet high, a portion of the shoots 
must be trained horizontally. I'he advan- 
tages ofpropaffatim by yra/ting are many and 
Important. It improves the various kinds 
of grapes, especially the sound kind, so that 
by grafting a weak and delicate growing 
vine upon a robust and vigorous stock, well- 
sized handsome bunches of grapes wit) be 
produced. At the pruning season, select 
cuttings for grafts from the best bearing 
branches, in general preferring the bottom 
part of last year’s shoot Preserve them by 
Inserting them three parts of their length in 
p 6 t 8 till wanted. Tlie season for grafting in 
stoves is the middle of January ; in the open 
air, the middle of March On small stocks 
not more than one inch in diameter, cleft- 
grafting will be found the most proper ; but 
upon larger stocks, whip- grafting is to be 
preferred. For cultivation ol* the grape by | 


fordug^ the following directions will be found, 
generally speaking, the best to follow 
Let the temperature at the commencement' 
be fifty or fifty-two degrees ; increase gra- 
dually, but do not exceed sixty degrees till 
the buds are expanded and bursting into 
leaf. When the buds have burst, and thC' 
leaves are slightly developed, the tempera- 
ture may be raised to sixty- five degrees and 
progress to seventy; aud when tlie brauciieS' 
are formed, and tlie bloom about to expaud, 
seventy* five degrees will not be too much,, 
and this should be continued as tlie mini- 
inum till the fruit ripens. By sun-heat the 
temperature may be safely raised as high as 
eighty or even ninety degrees in tlie sum- 
mer season, provided that fire- heat is not in 
use at the same time. Air should be freely 
admitted ; but in doing so the temperaturf 
of the iiuuse should never be lowered ; tiiat 
is to say, the air should be given in time to 
prevent the accumulation of too much heat, 
and not used in order to disperse it after the 
heat has, by neglect, been allowed to accu- 
mulate to too great a degree The air of tlie 
house should be kept moist, except when 
fhe fruit is ripening. The syringe maybe 
used tor the branches and leaves from the 
commencement of forcing till the fruit be- 
gins to colour, excepting while the fruit is 
111 bloom. Recourse should also be had to 
steaming, and more especially wdien the 
fruit is setting ; to this end water should bo 
poured on the floor, if there be no bed of soil 
within the house, and if there be, the bed 
should be stirred on the surface and watered, 
but not with water of low temperature. 

GRAPK JAM.— Stew grapes till they be- 
come u soft pulp, and strain them through a 
sieve. Weigh the fruit, and to every pound, 
put a pound of sugar. Boil twenty minutes 
together, stirring often. Then remove trom 
the fire, and put by in jars. 

GRAPE J'lE.— Select grapes that arc 
half grown, wash tiierii, and cut them into 
halves; line a pie dish with paste; fill it 
w'ith grapes, add four tablespoon fu Is of 
rugar, and a tablespoonful of wafer ; cover 
with paste, make an incision in the top, and 
bake for tldrty-flve minutes. 

GRAPE WINE. -The best kind of grape 
for wine in this country is the Sweetwater, 
because it ripens better than any other. 
The grapes should be gathered wiien they 
are fully ripe, freed from the stalks, and 
thorougrdy bruised, care being taken not to 
crush the stones, whlcli would impart a 
rough and disagree.able taste to the wine; 
they must have the juice completely pressed 
out of them, either by wringing them in a 
c«)arse cloth or by means of a press. To 
every gallon of the juice from one to two 
pounds of sugar must be added, or even 
more, if the juice does not possess consider- 
able sweetness. Set tlie liquor in a place 
where the temperature is about sixty de- 
grees, which is the usual warmth of rooms. 
The fermentation will begin in a day or two» 
when the wine may be put into the cask 
de. 4 igned to receive it. As the fermentation 
proceeds, the scum will be thrown up, and 
the cask must be kept filled up wltii some 
reserved j uice. If the temperature should be 
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below sixty decrees, or the fermentation be 
scarcely perceptible, a small portion of yeast 
must be used, so as to make it work before 
it is put into the cask. Wiien it Ims beeu 
suffioieutly lon^ in the cask for the iermen* 
tation to subside, or nearly so. the bun^ 
must be driven in, first clearin;^' away all 
impurities from around the biiii^- hole, and 
filling up the cask. 'J'he vent-peg must be 
left out for a few days; it should after- 
vrards be inserted slightly, and occasionally 
loosened, to admit of the escape of carbonic 
acid gas. When all fermentation has en- 
tirely ceased, which will be known by hear- 
ing no hissing noise at the bnng-hole, the 
must be driven in tightly, and the wine 
may then be left throughout the winter, or 
longer, as muy be desired If the fermen- 
tatibn has been perfect, the wine may be 
bottled in l^ecember, but it is much better 
for being kept longer. 

GRAPES, TO P1CKI.E.— Let the grapes 
be at their full growth, but not ripe; cut 
them into small bunches, put them into a 
stone jar, with vine leaves between every 
layer of grapes, till the jar is full ; then 
heat as' much spring water as will cover 
the grapes and leaves, and put to it a brine 
strong enough to fioat an egg; when this 
boils, skim it, run it through a flannel bag 
and let it stand to settle ; when cold, strain 
it again through the bag, and then pour into 
the jar over the grapes leavii g them well 
covered; fill the jar with vine leaves, then 
tie it over with a double cloth, and set a 
plate upon it; let it stand two days, then 
take off the cloth, pour away the brine, take 
out the leaves and tlie fruit, and lay them be- 
tween two cloths to dry. Boil together two 
quarts of vinegar, one quart of spring water, 
and one pound of coarse sugar ; lei it boil a 
little while, skim it very clean as it bolls; 
let it stand till it is quite cold ; wipe the ^ar 
very clean and dry, put some fresh vine | 
leaves at the bottom between every bunch 
of grapes and on the top. then pour and 
strain the pickle on the grapes ; tie on a 
thin piece ol board in a bit of tlannel, and 
lay it on the top of the grape.s, to keep them 
under the pickle ; tie tliem down with blad- 
der first, and leather afterwards. 

GRAPES, TO PRESERVK. —Gather the 
grapes in the atternooii of a dry day, before 
they are perfectly ripe. Have ready a clean 
dry barrel and some wheat bran. Place in 
the barrel a layer of bran, then a layer of 
grapes, followed by a layer of bran, and so 
on alternately till the barrel is filled, taking 
care that the grapes do not touch each 
other, and to let the last layer be of bran ; 
then close the barrel so tliat the air may not ; 
be able to penetrate, this being a very essen- 
tial point. Grapes thus packed will keep 
for nine or twelve months. To restore them 
to their original fresliiiess, cut the end of 
the stalk of each bunch of grapes, and put 
that of white grapes into white wine, and 
that of black grapes into red wine, in the 
aame manner as flowers are put into water, 
to revive or refreshen them. 

GRASS. ~T^e general culture of grasses, 
though one of the most simple departments 
in agriculture, requires some judgment in 


the appropriate execution of the design, 
according to the ultimate view of the culti- 
vator. Thus the selection and treatment of 
grasses for temporary and for permanent 
uses, demand distinct treatment, and wih 
be found under the respective heads of Hat 
and Pasture. 

GRATE. — Grates are made in every 
variety of form and of different materials. 
The principal improvement introduced of 
late years is in the setting oi a grate, which is 
now usually placed within eight or ten 
inches of the hearth, Instead of being raised 
two or three feet, as formerly. By this 
means a greater amount of heat is radiated 
through the apartment, instead of being 
suffered to escape up the chimney. It is 
always better to have a grate lined with 
fire brick, instead of being wholly constructed 
of Iron ; because, In the latter case, the iron 
constantly parting with its heat, prevents 
the fuel in Its vicinity acquiring the tempe- 
rature necessary for pertect combustion. 
But when the grate is lined with fire brick 
of considerable thickness, the brick retains 
the heat imparted to it. and reacts upon the 
fuel until both are heated up to a clear bright 
lire, free from smoke, and giving out treble 
the heat that can be obtained from a grate 
holding the same quantity of fuel, but lined 
with iron. Sometimes the space beneath 
the grate is filled up with fire bricks, which 
has the effect of increasing the heat-pro- 
ducing power very considerably. When the 
grate is raised somewhat higher tlian ordi- 
narily, a drawer may be added to tlie front 
bars, and bottom grate under the latter for 
receiving the ashes, so as to prevent them 
11*010 raising a dust, by falling from the 
grate to the hearth, and at the same time to 
retain more heat about the fire. 1 'he ashes 
may also be carried away in the drawer, in 
furtherance of the same object; and by 
drawing it out more or less, or keeping it 
closely shut, the burning of the fire may be 
accelerated or retarded. In cases where 
chimneys smoke and cannot be remedied, 
as for instance, in low- roofed cottages 
situated among high trees, a simple and 
economical grate may be constructed to 
remedy the existing evil. In these grates 
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front, but not deep; in consequence of 
wiiich it consumes but few coals in pro- 
portion to the heat it throws out. The 
upper part of the fir^lace behind and at its 
sides is formed of tne same stone, and in 
front there is lixed a cast iron plate with an 
openin;; in it. Grates thus constructed draw 
well ; but it must be obvious that, in pro- 
portion as this is the case, a greater amount 
of heat must be carried up the chimney. 
Persons of limited means, and who cannot 
afford to keep a large establishment of ser- 
vant.s, should not select grates with bur- 
nished steel fronts, as they require a great 
deal of care in cleaning, and are very liable 
to rust during the summer when not in use. 
See AnNort'’s Stove, Panoe, Stove, &c. 

GRATES, TO CEEAN.-Grates which are 
not polished must first be rubbed with a 
hard bru.sh and fine sand, if there be rust or 
dirt; a quarter of a pound of black lead is 
then to be rubbed up in a mortar, with a 
teacupful of vinegar, to be laid on, and when 
dry to be polished off with a dry brush. 
Por polished grates, make a paste of one ounce 
of soft soap and two ounces of emery 
powder; put this on the steel, and after- 
wards rub it with a dry wash leatlier, and a 
brilliant polish will be produced. In the 
summer when fires are not used, finish off 
with rottenstone. To prevent rust, the steel 
should be daily rubbed with leather. 

GRAVEL.— A term applied to a well 
known natural production. It is chiefly 
employed in making walks for gardens, 

J Measure grotmda, &c. In these cases, the 
bundatioii of the w-alks should consist of 
lime rubbish, large flints, broken earthen- 
ware, or pottery, to the depth of sixteen or 
eighteen inches. This substratum should 
then be well rolled, so that it may never 
afterwards vary its position, either with the 
weight of the covering or any weight that 
may pass over it. The covering of gravel 
need seldom be thicker than four or live 
inches ; and in order that it may bind, it 
should be freed from very large stones. , 
Where gravel does not contain a suflicient 
quantity of soil or earthy matter to cause it | 
to bind, this quality may be imparted by 
clay burnt, and then reduced to a state of 
powder, and mixed with the gravel before 
It is laid on, or mixed with water, and 
thrown over the walks after they have been 
covered with gravel; in both cases rolling 
the whole firmly immediately after the clay 
has been applied. 

GRAVEL WALKS, TO Preserve. —In 
order to protect gravel walks from both 
moss and worms, and also to prevent weeds 
springing up, a simple remedy consists iu 
mixing three parts of water to one of brine, 
from the salting tub, and pouring the j 
mixture on with a watering-pot. Every 
autumn and spring the walks should be I 
liberally watered for a week, and occasionally 
sprinkled over in summer. 

GRAVY.— A variety of gravies are made 
to suit different dishes. Beef gravy. Put 
some slices of lean beef into a stewpau 
with an onion and a little pepper and salt; 
cover them with water, take off the scum, j 
and let the gravy simmer until the Juice of ; 


the meat is wholly extracted. Put a onist 
of toasted bread into it, and strain the 
I gravy when done. Brown gravy. Cut a piece 
of lean beef or veal into thin slices, ana put 
I them into a stewpan, with a piece of butter 
I or a slice of fat bacon, and an onion sliced ; 
brown the meat lightly and cover it with 
suflicient water or broth for the gravy; 
take off the scum, add pepper and salt, 
sweet herbs, &c., and stew the whole until 
the meat is thoroughly done. Strain the 
gravy, and if desired, thicken with flour. It 
may also be flavoured to suit the dish for 
which it is required, with ketchup, lemon- 
juice, cayenne, &c. Qravy for roast meat may 
be made by putting any trimmings of the 
joint into a small stewpan, and stewing 
them before the meat is done. Gravy is 
commonly made by pouring a little water 
over the brown parts of the joint about half 
an hour before it is done. Another way is 
to pour a little boiling water over the 
inferior parts of the meat, after it is taken 
from the fire. Care should be taken in 
following these methods, that the meat is 
not soddened, by using too much water. 
Qravy for boiled meat is usually made by 
putting a little of the liquor in which the 
meat is boiled into the dish. Qravy from 
bones. Break into pieces a pound of beef, 
mutton, or veal bones ; if mixed together, 
so much the better ; boil them in two quarts 
of water, and after it boils, let it simmer for 
nearly three hours ; boil with it two onions, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, some salt and 
pepper; strain, and keep it for making 
gravy or sauces. The bones of boiled and 
roasted meat being scraped, washed clean, 
and boiled in less water, answer equally 
W'ell for this purpose. Gravy for poultry may 
be made by stewing tlie neck, gizzard, &c., 
with the liver bruised ; a bit of lemon-peel 
should be added, and a spoonful of ketchup ; 
strain it when done. Qravy for game, l^e 
brown gravy, add a bit of lemon- peel to it, a 
glass ot wine, &c. Qravy for venison is best 
made with the trimmings of the meat, or 
with mutton. Brown the pieces of meat in 
a stewpan, or broil them a little; cover 
with boiling water, take off the scum, and 
season with a little salt ; when quite done, 
take the lat off. Gravy for wild fowl. Add a 
piece of lemon-peel ‘to some brown gravy, 
put in also a glass of wine and a little lemon- 
juice. As a ready made and portable gravy, 
that sold in bottles under the name of 
“ ycarlett’s Concentrated Essence of Meats ’* 
is very excellent. For giving a rich flavour 
to impromptu dishes, and lor economising 
the use of cold meats and other remnants, 
it is very valuable, and should be included in 
the housewife’s list of essentials. 

GRAVY SOUP. -Dry a pound of flour in 
the oven until it is quite brown, then mix it 
with cold water, and put it to six quarts of 
stock, with two teaspoonfuls of salt, and 
one of pepper; put into a stewpan four 
onions, two carrots, one turnip, an ounce of 
allspice, an ounce of butter, and a few sprigs 
of thyme and marjoram ; fry these until they 
assume a dark brown colour ; then put them 
into the stock, and let the whole boil for an 
hour; then strain it through a sieve, and 
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i^erve with tried bread cut as dice. Clear 
iiravy soup may be made as /bllows : Take 
live or six pounds of the thick llcsliy part of 
the shill of beef, put it into a large saucepan 
ft»*d pour ill three quarts of cold water, and 
when it lias been brought slowly to boil, 
and has been well skimmed, add an ounce 
and a half of salt, half a teaspoonful of 
pepper, eii^ht cloves, two blades of mace, a 
bunch of savoury herbs, a couple of small 
carrots, the heart of a root of celery, and an 
onion. When the whole has stewed very 
gently for four hours, probe the meat, and if 
quite tender, take it out ; let the soup 
simmer for two or three hours longer, and 
then strain it through a tine sieve into a 
clean pan. When it is quite cold, clear otf 
every particle of fat; heat two quarts of 
the liquor, stir in when it boils half an 
ounce of sugar, a tablespoonful of soy, and 
two tablespoon fill 8 of ketchup. If properly 
made, the soup will bepertectiy transparent. 
A savoury dish may be made from the beef 
and fragments lelt, by adding afewfre.sh 
vegetables and a little liquor, aud boiling the 
whole again 

GRAYLING OR UMBER, scientifically 
termed, sat mo thymalis^ from a smell that it 
emits when newly caught, somewhat similar 
to that of thyme (some say like cucumber), 
is perhaps the most gracefully and elegantly 
formed of our fresh- water tish, and from 
being exceedingly quick in its motions, 
rushing within the sphere of vision, and 
then gliding out of sight more like a 
shadow or ghost than a lish, it has acquired 
its second name of Umber or sliadow. It 
has a peculiarly large back fin and the 
lower portion of the tail is larger and 
longer than the upper, which enable it to 
perform such rapid evolutions. It is to be 
found in but few of our rivers, the Test, 
Teme, Lug, and the Dove (the classic Dove), 
being perhups the best; it is also found in 
the rtenen, Avon, and Stour in Hampshire ; 
in the Wye and Severn, in the west; and in 
tlie Trent, Wye, Irvon, Hidder, and the 
Wharf in the north, and a lew others. It 
has lately been introduced into the Rennet in 
Berkshire, where it appears likely to thrive 
although its culture has failed in the Thames, 
and also successfully into the Clyde, and one 
or two other Scotch rivers. The grayling 
spawns from the end of March to the end of 
April, and dues not come into good season 
again until September; it is in its best 
season from tliis time until February, and 
will feed at the surface on flies, at midwater 
and at the bottom on worms, gentles, caddis, 
wasp grubs, caterpillars, &c. The rod for 
grayling fishing should be (for fly fishing) 
similar to that used fur trout fistiing; and 
for bait fishing similar to that used fur dace 
fishing; both the running or casting line 
and the gut bottom should be as fine as 
the skill of the angler will allow, and as 
near the colour of the water fished in as 
can be procured. The grayling is to be 
found in somewhat quieter and deeper 
water than the trout, but still in the im- 
mediate neiglibourhood of sharp streams, 
to which it will occasionally resort. 'The 
best months for graylhig fishing are, from 
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September to February, ami they may be 
taken both with the artificial lly aud with 
gentles, even in frosty weatlier in the middle 
of the day, if the sun shines out cheerily; 
although at other times cloudy weather is 
preferable. The angler should strike ami 
play a grayling very gently and cautiously, 
as Its mouth is mure tender than that of 
any other fish. — Books: Davy\<t iSaimonia\ 
Ephemera \ Walton A Cotton \ Jiouah/s, Ac. 

GRAZING.— In stocking grazing inolo- 
sures, it will be found most expedient to 
separate the cattle in the following manner: 
Supposing there are four fields, each con- 
taining a nearly equal quantity of land, one 
of them sliould be kept entirely free from 
stock until the grass has reached its full 
growth, when the prime or fattening cattle 
should be put into it, in order that they may 
obtain the best of the food ; the second best 
should then follow ; aud after them either 
the working or the store stock, with lean 
sheep, to eat tlie pasture close down ; thua 
making tlie whole of the stock feed over tlu 
four inclosures in tliis succession: No. ). 
Clear of stock, and reserved for the fattening, 
beasts. No. 2. For tlie fattening beasts until 
sent to No. 1. No. 3. For tlie second best 
cattle until forwarded successively to Nos. 2 
aud 1. No. 4. For stores and sheep to 
follow tlie other cattle; then to be shut up 
until tlie grass is again ready, as at No. l, 
for the fattening beasts. By this expedient 
the fattening cattle will cull the choicest 
parts of the grass, and will advance rajiidly 
towards u state of maturity. It is also 
advisable to divide the fattening enclosures 
by hurdles, so as to confine the beasts 
within one- ha If of it at a time, and to allow 
them the other half at the other, so that 
they may continually have fresh pasture. 
Shade and pure water are essentially neces- 
sary ; and where there are no trees, rubbing 
posts should be set uj), to prevent the cattle 
from making that use of the gates and 
fences 

GREASE.— Tlie mixture known by this 
name, and which is used for lubricating the 
several parts of carts, waggons, and other 
implements in connection witii agriculture 
and rural economy, consists of equal parts ot 
tallow or train oil and common tar. It is 
usually kept in a deep narrow tub, and 
applied with a broad pointed stick. When a 
cart is to be greaseii, the linchpin and 
washer are removed from the projecting 
point of the axle; the upper part of the 
wheel is then pulled towards the person 
from the cart with such a jerk as to allow 
the lower edge of the wheel to remain on the 
same 8i>ot of ground where it was, and the 
point of the axle-arm will then lean upon 
the edge of the bush at the back of the 
nave. The grease is then spread upon tlie 
upper side of the axle-arm with tlie stick, 
the wheel pushed back to its proper point, 
and the washer and linchpin restored to 
their respective places. 

GREASE STAINS. - These unsightly 
marks may be removed from various sur- 
faces as follow'S : From floorings of icood or 
stone. Make a strong Infusion of potash with 
boiling water ; add to it as much quicklime 
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Rg will brinff it to the congistence of thick 
cream ; let it stand for a nij^ht, then pour 
off the clear part and bottle it for use. 
"When wanted, warm a little of it; pour it 
upon the spots, and after it has been on 
them for a few minutes, scour it off with 
warm water and soap. Wlien put upon 
stone, it is best to let it remain all nignt ; 
and if the stain be a very bad one, a little 
owdered hot lime may be sprinkled over it 
efore the Infusion is applied. From cloth. 
Moisten the stains with a few drops of con- 
centrated solution of subcarbonate of pot- 
ash ; rub the parts between the flnaers, and 
then wash the cloth with a little warm 
water. From leather. Apply the white ot 
eg‘g to the stain, and dry it in the sun ; or 
mix two tablespoonfuls of spirit of turpen- 
tine, half an ounce of mealy potato, and a 
little of the best mustard. Apply this mix- 
ture to the stain and rub it off when dry. The 
addition of a little vinegar renders it more 
efficacious. From paper. Warm the greased 
part of the paper, and then press it upon 
pieces of blotting paper, one after another, 
80 as to absorb as much of the grease as 
possible ; have ready gome fine, clear, es- 
sential oil of turpentine, heated almost to a 
boiling state, and apply a little of it with a 
soft clean brush to both sides of the greased 
paper; repeat this application until the 

f rease is extracted. Lastly, with another 
rush, dipped in rectified spirits of wine, go 
over the spot, and there will be neither 
grease nor discoloration remaining. From 
sUk. Lay the silk, with the right side down- 
wards, upon a table covered with a piece of 
woollen cloth or baize, upon winch lay 
smoothly the part stained. Place a piece of 
brown paper upon tlie top of the silk, and 
press it with a flat iron just hot enough to 
scorch the paper. Remove the iron after 
five or six seconds, then rub the stained 
part briskly with a piece of cap-paper. 

GREEN DYE.— The goods are first dyed 
blue, regulating the shade according to that 
of the Intended green ; they are then dried, 
rinsed, and passed through a yellow bath, 
with the like precautions, until the proper 
shade is produced. 

GREENFINCH.-This bird is somewhat 
longer than the chaffinch. The general 



colour is yellowish green ; the under part of 
the body is usually tinged with white; the 


quill feathers are blackish bordered with 
yellow. The female is smaller, and easily 
distinguished from the male by having the 
upper part of the body of a browner green, 
and the lower part of an ashen grey. It 
should not be allowed to mingle with other 
birds, unless it is well supplied with food, 
as its nature is so rapacious and spiteful 
that it will appropriate the lood drawer 
to itself and effectually drive other birds 
away. Its food should consist chiefly of 
rape seed, with a little hemp seed after 
moulting. It also thrives well upon paste; 
and requires occasionally a little green- 
meat. I'he tameness of the greenfinch is 
its chief attraction, as it may not only be 
accustomed to flying in and out, but even 
to breeding cither in a room which lies near 
a garden, or in a summerhouse. 

GREENGAGE COMPOTE.- Cut green- 
gages in half, scald them until they are 
tender ; drain and cover with clarified 
sugar ; boil to a strong blow, with the 
juice of lemon, and a few kernels of the 
greengages blanched, and boil them up 
twice ; take them out and dress them on a 
dish. 

GREENGAGE, Culture of.— See 
Plum. 

GREENGAGE JAM.— Rub ripe green- 
gages through a hair sieve, and put them 
into a preserving pan : then to a pound ot 
pulp, add a pound of sifted sugar ; after 
which, boil to a proper consistence, skim it 
thoroughly, and put it into small pots. 

GREENGAGES, to Preserve.— Take 
unripe greengages, prick tliem all over with 
a pin, and put in cold water sufficient to 
cover them well ; add a tablcspoonful ot 
sugar ; put them over the fire, stirring them 
gently ; when near boiling they will float 
and become tender, and will then be done 
sufficiently; put them into a tub with the 
liquor they were scalded in, for two days, to 
sour; drain them, and put in copper pans 
well covered witli vine or cabbaiie leaves ; 
cover them over with an equal quantity of 
syrup and water, mixed ; heat them gently 
on the fire till they become green ; strain 
them off and put them in earthen pans ; 
pour as much syrup boiled to a little blow, 
as will cover them ; next day drain, place 
them in the pans again, add more syrup, 
boil to a blow and cover them again ; re- 
peat this boiling once more on the next 
day; if wanted for pots boil them twice in 
as much of the jelly as will cover them; it 
wanted for brandy, strain them off from the 
syrup, and cover them with brandy. 

GREENHOUSE.— A light airy structure 
designed for plants, which can sustain a 
somewhat low temperature, but cannot 
withstand the vicissitudes from frost to 
sunshine, and from damp to dry, of our or- 
dinary winters. It is distinguished from a 
lant-stove in requiring but little artificial 
eat ; and from a conservatory, in having 
all the plants grown in portable tubs or 
pots, and these generally set upon a stage, 
to bring them nearer to the glass, 
annexed diagram represents a most eco- 
nomical and commodious structure. On the 
floor, fuchsias, hyclrangias, and other deoi- 
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-duous plants may be wintered. On the 
principal platform, 6, camellias, oranges, 
mangolias, and such plants as do not require 
a direct light, may be grown. On c, which 
is a broad shelf suspended from the roof, 
geraniums, heaths, verbenas, &c., may be 
placed, as well as on the two side shelves 
dd; and other plants on the side tables e, 
under which the flues or hot- water pipes 
are to be placed. Ventilation is to be effec- 
ted by opening the rid^e on the top of the 
house, and also at the side g g; and in sum- 
mer, when an increase of ventilation is re- 
quired, by opening the upper ventilators Uk. 
No side iiglits being required, the whole 
might be erected at little cost. Greeu- 



houses may be designed in any form, and 
placed in almost any situation as regards 
aspect. In the management of a green- 
house, ventilation forms a chief care. Abun- 
dance of air must be admitted on all favour- 
able occasions, more especially after tliose 
plants which have been set out for a season 
are brought in again, that the transition to 
them may be the less experienced. The 
best means of heating is by hot water ; for 
this purpose a compact boiler, well set, with 
a flow and return pipe, will be found most 
serviceable. Care must be taken that a 
temperature is preserved most favourable 
to tlie object in view ; if it be intended to 
preserve the plants, the temperature should 
be from thirty- five to forty degrees. Where 
it is desired slowly to grow the shoots, and 
to keep a winter display of plants in bloom, 
the temperature must not sink below forty- 
Jive degrees. Potting should take place early 
in spring, when an examination should be 
made, and those plants intended to be grown 
as specimens should be shifted into pots two 
sizes larger than those they have been 
growing in. Wcuering must be regulated by 
the growth of the plants, the quantity of 
water at the roots being increased as vege- 
tetion advaiices. The time chosen for water- 
ing should be morning in the winter, and 
evening in summer. The arrangement of 
the stages is a matter of great importance. 
For a general collection, the stage may be 
from five to six feet from the ^ass roof; 
for ensuring dwarf, compact, bushy plants, 
the distance should be Irom three to four 
leet. The lowest shelf of the stage should 
be a little higher than the shelf that sur- 
rounds the house next the front glass. In a 
wide greenhouse it is always preferable to 
have several stages, in the shape of circles, 
tovais or trian^es, with walks between 


them. All crowding of plants should be 
avoided, notldng tending more to retard 
vegetation, and mar successful cul tivation. 

GREY DYE.— Grey is dyed with the 
same materials as black, but both the bath 
and mordant are used in a more diluted 
state. Sometimes a furnishing bath ot 
archil or annatto is given, to soften and 
beautify them. 

GREYHOUND.— The various points of 
this well-known hound may be stated as 
follows The head should be fine, long, and 
lean; the nose sharp, and the uostrils wide 
apart; the ear small, close, and falling ; the 



neck should be long, round, and fle.xlble*, 
the eyes should be large, upraised, clear, 
and strikingly bright ; the chest should be 
broad, and the shoulders also stand wide 
apart from each other, loose and free. The 
legs should be straight and wel 1- jointed ; 
the sides strong ; the loins broad, firm, and 
sinewy, but not fleshjr ; upper flanks loose 
and supple ; hips wi de apart ; and the 
lower flanks hollow ; the tail should be fine, 
long, and flexible, as well as hairy through- 
out, but especially so towards the tip. The 
texture of the coat should be soft and fine ; 
the colour is not a material object, and 
there are various opinions respecting it. 
The breeding and rearing of greyliounds 
is to a great extent the same as that of 
other sporting dogs ; especially observing 
that as greyhounds are peculiarly suscep- 
tible to cold, they should always be provided 
with BuiUcient warmth, to keep them in 
good condition and perfect health. The 
feeding of greyhounds forms an important 

E art of training, and should be as follows ; 

reakfast, half a pound of raw horseflesh by 
itself, and then a little ship biscuit. Dinner, 
two parts oatmeal, and one part flour, stirred 
with strong jelly oi' ox or calf's feet. This 
dietary may be varied thus. Breakfast, 
broken down toasted bread (consisting ot 
two parts flour, one part oatmeal), eggs, and 
aniseed, half a pound of underdone Iiorse- 
flesh and the jelly. Dinner, firm oatmeal 
porridge; well-boiled barley and carrots; 
and the meat with whioii these were iioiled 
broken up in the liquid. Greyhounds, in 
training, sliould be taken out for exercise in 
the forepart of each day, with a man on 
horsebacK. Daily rubbing or brushing is 
salutary for the greyhound, as it conduces 
to the firmness and strength of his limbs, 
and renders his hair and skin soft and 
supple 
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GREY POWDER. -A preparation of 
chalk and mercury. The great and peculiar 
difference between the grey powder and all 
other medicinal preparations of mercury, 
lies in the fact that this, to a certain ext|;nt, 
is a mechanical mixture of the ingredients, 
all others being chemical compounds ; 
it is consequently far less potent, more 
admissible for all ages, and in every way 
less hazardous in its exhibition. This fact 
'Vill be better understood when it is known 
ihat the difference of one or two grains in 
the dose of many of the chemical prepara- 
tions of mercury, may prove not only dan- 
gerous, but even fatal ,* whereas all the 
harm that could accrue from an excess in 
the prescribed quantity of grey powder, 
would be a brisk action on the bowels ; 
which, unless extreme debility existed at 
the time in the patient’s body, could by no 
possibility do harm, but more probably 
would result in benefit. The grey powder, is 
prepared by rubbing three ounces of the 
pure mercury, with five ounces of pre- 
pared chalk, in a mortar, till every globule 
of the metal has disappeared; and when 
spread out on a sheet of paper, and ex- 
amined through a magnifying glass, pre- 
sents a uniform grey appearance, devoid 
of any glistening metallic particles. The 
mercury is then said to be killed, and 
the two previously inert ingredients con- 
verted into a product of medicinal value. 
Man V hours, and even days, are necessary 
to effect this change, and completely ob- 
literate all traces of the mercury : though 
the state of the atmosphere at the time has 
much to do in the labour or facility of pre- 
paring the powder. During the process of 
trituration or rubbing, a certain portion of 
oxygen is absorbed from the atmosphere, 
converting the mercury into an oxide, which 
imparts the dark greyish colour to the chalk ; 
but the greater part is only mechanically, 
and very minutely, divided, and remains in 
its pure state— the product containing about 
one part of protoxide of mercury in every 
three parts of the powder. Medicinally 
considered, there are few preparations more 
safe or useful than grey powder ; and in the 
diseases and ailments ol infancy and child- 
hood, no medicine that the mother can ad- 
minister with more confidence and certainty 
of benefit, either alone or in combination; 
for, to its medicinal influence it adds the 
advantage of being devoid of taste or smell, 
and requiring a very small amount in bulk — 
under any age— for a dose. In all cases, and 
there are many, occurring in childhood, 
•where it is necessary to correct tlie state of 
the secretions by acting on the liver, grey 
powder, by repeated daily doses for a short 
time, is invaluable. In scrofulous children, 
when the abdomen becomes enlarged and 
the body emaciated, this preparation of 
mercury forms the physician’s chief depend- 
ence as a means of cure. Wherever an 
alterative or mild aperient is required, the 
grey powder forms au indispensable neces- 
sary in the treatment, and at whatever 
period of life, though especially serviceable 
in childhood. When given alone, the dose 
in infancy ranges from one to three grains, 


according to age and the object sought to be 
attained ; if as an alterative, one or two 
grains daily, for several days in succession, 
ending the course by an aperient. If in- 
tended to act on the bowels, the quantity 
should be at least doubled. From the de- 
composing power of liquids, the grey powder 
should be always given in some solid sub- 
stance, as honey, jam, or other tenacious 
substance. 

Alterative Powders.— Take of 

Grey powder .... 20 grains. 

Rhubarb powder ... 10 grains. 
Mix, and divide into eight powders : one 
powder to be given every day to an infant 
from one to two years, and twice a day to 
one from three to four years. 

Aperient Powders.— Take of 

Grey powder .... 24 grains. 

Bcammony IC grains. 

Jalap 12 grains. 

Mix, and divide into six powders : giving 
one to a child of two years ; to one of four 
years two powders may be given at once, or 
a second powder repeated three hours after 
the first. In the same manner with other 
children ; either let two powders be taken 
at once, and a third some hours later, or 
give one every three hours for three or more 
times. For tlie more specific use of the 
rey powder, see Alterative Medicines, 
Iesenteuic Disease, &c. 

GRI DIRON.— J'his is one of the simplest 
of culinary implements. It should be kept 
scrupulously clean, and when used the bars 
should be allowed to get warm before the 
meat is placed on them, otherwise the parts 
of the meat resting on the bars will be 
underdone. The ordinary gridiron is placed 
over the fire ; but there is another kind that 
hangs before the fire, with a pan at the 
bottom to catch the gravy.— See Broiling. 

GROOM, Duties of. — To the groom is 
committed the business of leediiig and 
dressing the horses of his master’s esta- 
blishment ; and for the performance of this 
duty practice and dexterity are essential. 
The first duty of the groom in the morning, 
which generally commences at six, is to 
clean the stable and feed the horses. Tlie 
hay should be lightly put into the rack, and 
the usual feed of oats placed in the manger. 
The morning allowance of water is usually 
reserved until after dressing; but sometimes- 
horses refuse to feed except they drink first, 
and then a small quantity of water should 
be given. Careful grooming is an essential 
requisite, both as regards the health and 
appearance of horses. After the application 
of the currycomb, the horse should be well 
rubbed, to remove all loose hairs, and again 
rubbed with wet bands, which will impart a 
glossy appearance to the coat. The mane, 
loretop, and tail should then be combed; 
and should the feet and legs be stained, they 
must be washed with soap and water, and 
trimmed with the scissors. Before the horses 
are put to the carriage, the brush and a cloth 
are to be passed over their coats to remove 
any dust ; the wet sponge should be applied 
to the eyes, nostrils, &c., and the comb put 
through the mane and tail. The shoes ought 
to be examined, the harness then put on, 
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«nd the horses attached to the carriage. On 
those days when the carriage is not taken 
out, the iiorses should be exercised for a 
couple of hours every day. At noon the 
horses are fed and watered ; again some- 
times at four o'clock; and at eight in the 
evening a little hay is put into the rack for 
the night. When the carriage returns home, 
they should not be fed immediately if their 
work lias been fatiguing, but wait until tliey 
are cool. If led too soon, particularly if 
they have fasted for a long time, indigestion 
may be produced. In sucli case it is proper 
that they should be first rubbed down and 
dressed. If they are heated, the water used 
to wash their legs should be lukewarm, and 
they should be walked about till the tempe- 
rature is lowered, before being put into the 
stable. When horses are much confined to 
the stable, their hoofs are apt to become 
dry and to crack ; to prevent this, it is 
necessary to stop their feet occasionally 
during the night with some moist substance, 
such as a mixture of cow-dung with loamy 
earth. -See Currycomb. 

GUOUNUSlfiL. — A plant that grows wild 
in waste grounds, on dry banks, wall-tops, 
Sec. Cage birds, particularly goldfinches and 
lmnet.s, are fed with the young buds, 8eed.s, 



and leaves, wliich are cooling, and have a 
salt herbaceous flavour. A weak infusion of 
groundsel is a common purge; a strong 
infusion is used as an emetic, and sometimes 
given to horses to free ihem from bots. 

GROUSE.— This bird is to be found in 
mo.st parts of England, but especially in 
Northumberland and Cumberland. In the 
highlands of Sctitland they are also to be 
met with in large numbers, and supply the 
sportsman with an easy and profitable day’s 
shooting. The best w'eather for shooting 
grouse is that which is dry, clear, and warm ; 
wet makes them lie on the ground. The 
times of day best suited for grouse shooting 
are the morning and the evening, when the 
birds are in quest of food. The flight 
ot‘ grouse is generally about half a mile. 
Their favourite hauuts when undisturbed 
4Se 


are those patches of ground where the 
young heather is most luxuriant; and It is 
in this that they most frequently teed During 
the middle of the day, the shooter should 
range the sunny side of the hill, and avoid 
plains. No species of shooting requires the 
aid of good dogs more than this ; and in no 
sport does so much annoyance arise from 
the employment of bad dogs. The best dog 
for the moors is a well-bred pointer, not 
more than five years old, and well tutored. 
The setter is occasionally used with success ; 
but if he cannot find water wherein to wet 
his feet every half hour, he will not be able 
to undergo much fatigue. The law enacts 
that grouse may not be shot, taken or pur- 
sued before the 12th of August, or after 
the 9th of December, without incurring a 
penalty. 

GROUSE PIE.— Having picked and well 
cleaned as many grouse as will be necessary, 
season them with cayenne pepper, salt, 
whole pepper, and two or three cloves 
pounded ; put a bit of butter into each bird, 
and lay them closely into a pic dish, with a 
little stock or good brown gravy, and a glass 
of port wine; cover the dish with ptifl* paste, 
and bake it for an hour and a quarter. 
If intended to be eaten cold, have ready a 
little rich veal gravy, and pour into the 
dish wlien It come.s out of the oven. 

GROUSE POTTED. - Clean the birds 
thoroughly, and season them with allspice, 
salt, mace, and white pepper. Rub each 

art well with this seasoning, then lay the 

reasts downward in a pan, and pack the 
birds as closely as possible. I’ut plenty of 
butter on them ; then cover the pan with a 
close flour paste, tie a paper over, and bake. 
When cold, cut into small pieces, pack them 
closely in a large potting jar, press dowia 
cover with batter, and tie securely. 

GROUSE ROASTED. -In plucking the 
birds, handle them very lluhtly, draw them, 
and wipe the insides with a clean damp 
cloth. Truss tiie grouse as you would a 
pheasant, and roast them for about half an 
liour at a clear and brisk fire, keeping them 
basted almost without intermission. Servi* 
them on a buttered toast, which has been 
laid under them in the pan for ten r*inutes, 
or with gravy and bread sauce only. 

GROUSE SOUP.—Boil four grouse until 
tender; cut up the best parts of the birds 
into small slices, and set them on one side. 
Pound the inferior parts finely, until it may 
be pressed through a sieve Into the stock ; 
put into the stewpan six onions, three car- 
rots. two turnips, three bay leaves, six 
cloves, an ounce of allspice, a few sprigs 
of thyme and marjoram, and two ounces of 
butter; fry them altogether until they be- 
come of a fine brown ; then put thoMB into 
the stock, and boil the whole for one hour. 
Mix two pounds of dry flour with cold 
water and put it into the stock ; boil it 
for ten minutes, strain it through a. sieve, 
put in the pieces of grouse which i«ave been 
cut up. give the whole a boil up, and serve. 

GROUSE, TO Carve.— The grouse is so 
small that it will scarcely admit of dis- 
jointing, and it is usual to separate it at 
once into the breast portion and the hack 
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and lecfs, which may be readily done without 
cutting, by inserting the fork in the former 
and raising it while depressing the latter. 
When this is done, the knife may be carried 
longitudinally through the breast, so as to 
divide it into'two equal portions ; after which, 
the back and legs may be divided in the 
same way. 

GRUB.— The common name of worms or 
maggots hatched from the eggs of beetles. 
Land newly brought into cultivation ia 
generally most subject to the grub. The 
best way of destroying it is by frequent and 
thorough plougbings, and the application of 
lime in pretty large proportions in its caustic 
or most active state ; common salt, also, will 
answer the same purpose ; irrigation is like- 
wise beneficial in tending to destroy grubs. 
Sometimes grubs will infest orchard trees 
and fruit bushes in sufficient numbers to 
damage a whole crop; in these cases a 
bonfire should be made with dry stocks and 
weeds on the windward side of the orchard, 
so that the smoke may blow among the 
trees, and thousands will be thus destroyed. 

GKUEL. — Mix in a basin two table- 
apoonfuls of oatmeal with a little cold water, 
then pour on it about a quart of boiling 
water ; stir it well and let it settle for a few 
minutes ; pour off the water into a saucepan, 
and boil it for ten or fifteen minutes, stirring 
it, and taking off' the Koum as it rises. Sea- 
son with salt or sugu r, according to taste. 
Milk may be used instead of water, if pre- 
ferred. The beat gruel for invalids or deli- 
cate persons is made from what are called 
.Emden groats, which are the crushed oats 
deprived of their outer skin. These ore very 
gently boiled for a long time, and being 
passed through a sieve, the gruel is then fit 
to eat, and Is usually eaten with sugar, 
sometimes adding, when there are no in- 
flammatory symptoms, a fittle sherry or 
brandy. As an article of diet, gruel is 
better calculated for occasional use than to 
be taken habitually, as when taken to ex- 
cess, it has a tendency to impoverish the 
blood and induce cutaneous diseases. 

GUANO.— A substance found upon cer- 
tain small islands, especially in the South 
Sea. which are the resort of large flocks of 
birds, and chiefly composed of tneir excre- 
ment. As a manure, it possesses certain 
valuable properties beyond any other. The 
usual manner of applying guano is by first 
mixing it with six or seven times its weight 
of sandy loam, and then dicing it into the 
ground before the crops are sown; when 
used for top dressing, it should be watered 
as soon as applied, unless the weather hap- 
pens to be wet. When used dilated with 
water, the usual proportion is an ounce of 
guano to a gallon of water for kitchen crops, 
and half an ounce to a gallon for flowers. 

GUARANTEE. — An undertaking to an- 
swer for the failure or default of another. 
No person is liable to answer for the debt, 
default, or miscarriage of another person, 
unless a written agreement or some memo- 
randum in writing for such promise, shall 
be signed by the party making the promise, 
or some other person lawfully authorized by ! 
him for the purpose. In tne construction I 


of a guarantee, it is a general rule that the 
surety shall not he bound beyond the extent 
of the express words of the engagement 
Into which he has entered. A guarantee to 
or for a^rmi will cease upon a change of the 
members of a firm, unless it appear to he the 
intention of tlie parties that, by express 
stipulation or implication, the guarantee 
shall be binding notwithstanding the change 
in the firm. Every person who is surety lor 
tlie debt or duty of another, who discharges 
his liability, is entitled to the assignment of 
all securities held by creditors. 

GUARANTEE SOCIETIES have been 
established within the last few years, which 
take upon themselves the responsibility 
and liability above mentioned, charging a 
certain amount of premium, according to 
the amount of guarantee. Such societies 
are a great boon to persons compelled to 
furnish a guarantee, because there exists a 
natural reluctance on the part of one person 
to become surety for another ; and besides, 
many persons, although occupying a good 
position themselves, have neither friends nor 
relations of sufficient means to become 
surety for another. Through this medium, 
also, employers are assured of the continued 
solvency of the surety, and the guarantee, 
instead of being subject to the change and 
instability attaching to an individual, be- 
comes a permanent and valuable one. 

GUARDIAN.— In law, generally signifies 
one who has the charge of the person, 
education, and property of children, or ol 
any one labouring under some incapacity 
for managing his own affairs. A father ia 
by nature the guardian of his children. On 
his deatli, the ollice devolves on those who 
may have been appointed by him. A 
1 guardian thus appointed supersedes all other 

f uardians, except those by the custom of 
jondon, or any city or corporate town in 
favour of which an exception is made, and 
is entitled to the custody of the infant’s 
verson, and his estate real and personal, 
f persons, appointed as guardians by tiui 
father, decline to accept the office, the law 
appoints the nearest relatives on the lather’s 
side. In such cases, the estate only is in- 
trusted to the heir apparent; the person 
being transferred to the custody of the 
mother if alive, or, if dead, to the nearest 
relatives on the mother’s side. Guardians 
may also he appointed to a stranger for the 
management of an estate left to a minor by 
such stranger, or by a judge before whom a 
suit may depend, in which a fatlier may 
have an interest adverse to his child ; and 
in all cases where, from any cause, a person 
cannot manage his own affairs, and his 
relatives are unwilling or disqualified to act 
for him, the law, in one form or the other, 

{ irovides a manager or guardian. In these 
ast cases, security for the faithful discharge 
of his duty is exacted from the guardian, 
and he is accountable for the due manage- 
ment of his ward’s property, and is answer- 
able not only for fraud, but for negligence 
or omission. The guardianship of a father 
over his minor daughter is at an end when she 
marries a person who has attained majority 
the husband being the guardian of his wife. 
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GUAVA JELLY, English.— Strip the 
stalks from a gallon or two of the large 
kind of bullaces called the “ shepherds’ 
bullace give part of them a cut, put them 
into stone jars, and throw into one of them 
a pound or two of plums ; put the jars into 
pans of water, and set them over the fire 
until they boil. Drain off the juice ; pass it 
through a thick strainer or jelly bag, and 
weigh it ; boil it quickly for a quarter of an 
hour or twenty minutes, take it from the 
fire, and stir in, till dissolved, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar to each pound of juice ; 
remove the scum with care, and boil the 
preserve again quicklv from eight to twelve 
minutes, or longer, should it not then jelly 
firmly on the skimmer. When the fruit is 
very acid, an equal weight of juice and sugar 
may be mixed together in the first instance, 
and boiled briskly for about twenty minutes. 
When done, it should be very transparent 
and firm ; it should then be poured into 
shallow pans or moulds, and turned from 
them before it is served. 

GUDGEON. — Angling for gudgeon is 
much practised in the hot summer months, 
when other more wary fish seek shelter in 
sequestered nooks, and secure retreats from 
the glare of a midsummer sun, until “ even- 
ing’s twilight gathering round ” tempts 
them from their haunts to recruit exhausted 
nature. The rod should be nine or ten feet 
long, light and stiff, the line of gut, and the 
hook No. 12 for gentles, and No. 10 for 
worms ; a running line should be used, as a 



trout, perch, or barbel is frequently tempted 
to take the worm bait, and the two former 
arc also attracted to the spot by the con- 
course of gudgeon drawn thereto by the use 
of ground bait or the rake by the angler. 
The ground bait should be carrion gentles or 
worms chopped up into small pieces. When 
fishing from a punt, gudgeon are attracted 
to the spot by using a strong iron rake 
attached to a long and strong pole, to dis- 
place the gravel at the bottom of the river, 
and thus enable the stream to disperse and 
carry down worms, larvae, and small insects 
which had sought shelter in the interstices 
between the stones. The foregoing will 
show that within an inch of the bottom is 
the proper depth to swim the bait. If a 
punt is not available, walk into the river, 
where it is from two to four feet deep, with 
or without waterproof boots ; large nails 
driven into the sole will prove useful ; and 
^mmence stirring up the gravel with your 
fishing before you, and as the fish leave 
off biting, again stir up the gravel (this also 
applies to the use of the rake). A shorter 
rod will do for this plan, winch is very killing, 
and is called “muddiag.” 
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GUDGEON, TO DRKSs.—'rhis fish is ex- 
ceedingly delicate and line flavoured; the 
smaller sized gudgeon, especially, being but 
slightly Inferior to white bait. There Is but 
one way of dressing this fish to perfection, 
namely, by frying. Make an incision first 
beneath the gills, extract the inside, and 
carefully dry the fish on a clean clotli : then 
brush the fish over with egg rolled in lino 
bread crumbs, and fry it in lard, fresh butter, 
or oil. 

GUINEA-FOWL.— Although this fowl is 
but seldom recognised by the keepers ot 
poultry, there is no reason why it should 
not be included in every collection, for it is 



useful and ornamental during its life, and 
when dead forms a desirable addition for the 
dinner table, at a time when all other 
poultry is scarce. The best to begin 
keeping Guinea-lbwds is to procure a setting 
of eggs from some friend or neighl)Our on 
whom you can depend for their freshness, 
and also, if possible, from a place where 
only a single pair is kept. A bantam hen is 
the best mother, she is lighter and less 
likely to injure them by treading on tin ru 
than a full-sized fowl. She will cover nine 
eggs, and incubation will la.st a montli. I'he 
food of the young, should consist of ants’ 
eggs (so called), hard-boiled egg clioppet? 
fine, small worms, maggots, bread crumbs, 
chopped meat or suet : whatever, in short, is 
most nutritious is their most appropriate 
food. This should not be offered to tliem in 
large quantities, as it would only be devoured 
by the mother bantam as soon as she saw 
that the little ones had for the time satisfied 
their appetites, or would be stolen by spar- 
rows, &c. ; but it should be frequently* ad- 
ministered to them in small supplies. Feed 
them every half hour, as they possess an 
extraordinary power and quickness of diges- 
tion, and their growth is very rapid. A dry 
sunny corner of the garden wi^ be tlie licst 
place to coop the chicks with tiieir bantam 
hen. As they increase in strength they will 
do no harm, but, on the contrary, a great 
deal of good, by devouring worms, grubs, 
caterpillars, maggots, and all other sorts of 
insects. By the time their bodies are little 
bigger than those of sparrows, they will be 
able to fly with some degree of stren^h. 
When they are about the size of thrusnes, 
they should be transferred from the garden 
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into the orchard or shrubbery, to prevent 
their doing mischief to the flowers. During 
all this time they must receive a bountiful 
and frequent supply of Ibod ; oatmeal, 
cooked potatoes, boiled rice, anything in 
short that is eatable may be thrown down 
to them ; they will even pick the bones left 
from a meal, with apparent relish. At a 
certain period they will have got beyond the 
management of their foster-parent, and 
will form a “ pack ” among themselves, 
|)rowUng about in a body in search after 
food and insects. Birds thus feared on the 
spot where they are meant to be kept, are 
sure to thrive better and give less trouble 
than those procured from a distance, which 
sometimes will not remain in their new 
home, but wander about in search of their 
old haunts, till they either llnd them, or are 
themselves lost, destroyed, or stolen. Tn the 
case where a German cock and two hens are 
kept— the usual number— it will be found 
that though the three keep together, yet 
that the cock and one hen will be unkind 
and stingy to the other unfortunate female. 
In such cases the eggs of the despised hen 
will in all probability turn out failures; 
therefore, all those who wish to succeed 
with Guinea-fowls should match their birds 
in such a manner as is likely to conduce to 
their general well-being and happiness. An 
unerring rule by which the cock may be dis- 
tinguished from the hen, is, that the latter 
uses the call note “ come - ba^ck, come- 
ba'ck,” accenting the second syllable 
strongly ; while the cock has only the harsh 
shrill cry of alarm, which is common also to 
the female. * The Guinea-fowl is one Of the 
most prolilic of known birds. Week after 
week, and month after month, sees no, or 
very rare, intermission of the daily deposit ; 
ana even during the process of moulting it 
will continue to lay as when in ordinary 
health. One objection to this bird is, that 
it is of a wild, shy, rambling disposition. 
It loves to wander along hedgerows, over 
meadows, through clover or corn-fields, and 
amidst copses and shrubberies ; hence these 
birds re<]uire carel'ul watching, for the hens 
will lay in secret places, and sometimes 
absent themselves from their accustomed 
haunts, until they return with a young 
brood around them. One disadvantage re- 
sults from this, namely, that the bird will 
often sit at a late period of the year, and 
bring forth her brood when the season be- 

g ins to be too cold for the tender chickens ; 

esides which, a great portion of her eggs 
will be lost. The best plan is to contrive 
that the hens shall lay in a quiet, secluded 
place, and to give about twenty of the 
earliest eggs to a common hen ready to re- 
ceive them, 4pd who will perl'orm the duties 
of incubation with steadiness. In this way 
a brood in June may be easily obtained. 
Guinea-fowl are in season from the middle 
of December till April, but are usually re- 
served till the latter part of that term, in 
order to occupy the gap caused by the de- 
ficiency of game. In order to fatten them, 
it is useless to attempt shutting them up, 
unless they have previously been made par- 
ticularly tame, as they would sulk, pine. 


and die, before they became reconciled to 
confinement, in spite of their extra diet. 
But if they have become familiar, the whole 
pack may be confined in company together 
in a roomy outhouse, and be supplied with 
all the oats they can eat, with considerable 
advantage. The sure plan, therefore, is to 
keep them in high condition during the 
winter by liberal hand-feeding. 

GUINEA-FOWL, TO Drkss.— T he man- 
ner of killing Guinea-fowls is usually by 
dislocating their necks instead of using the 
knife, ttius leaving the blood in them to 
remedy the natural dryness of their flesh. 
They should also remain in the larder as 
long as possible before being cooked. They 
must be young, or they will be scarcely eat- 
able, and should never be more than twelve 
months old. They are trussed like the com- 
mon fowl, with the exception that the head 
is sometimes left on and tucked under the 
wing. They are generally larded and roasted, 
requiring to be well done and takiug about 
three-quarters of an hour. 

GUINEA-PIG. — This is an extremely 
timid, delicate, docile, and elegant anima}., 
and is chiefly kept lor amusement by young 
persons. They are remarkably cleanly in 
their habits, but emit nevertheless a disa- 
greeable smell, which renders their admission 
into the dwelling-house offensive. They 
possess amazing fecundity, bringing forth 
six or eight times in the course of the year, 
and from four to twelve young ones at a 
birth; beginning at the age of two months. 
Their coats are extremely beautiful, being 
sleek and glossy and variously coloured, 
black, white, orange, and mixtures of the 
three, called orange tortoiseshell ; these latter 
are the most highly prized, particularly 



where the dark colours predominate The 
most appropriate place to keep them in, is a 
hutch similar to that used for rabbits ; only 
somewhat smaller. Their ordinary food 
should be oats given twice a day, aud 
sparingly, that the animals may not get 
cloyed and waste the grain: greenmeat 
should also form a part of their usual diet, 
particularly the wild sorts, as dandelion, 
sowthistle, plantain, &c. ; they are also 
exceedingly fond of tea leaves, which, how- 
ever, should only be given to them occa- 
sionally. They are also partial to parsley, 
carrots, and fruits of all kinds, especially 
apples; bread dipped in milk or water is 
much relished by them; of milk they arc 
extremely fond, and never refuse water 
when ofl'ered to them. Though naturally 
tame and gentle, they are incapable of strong 
attachment. They affect dark and intricate 
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retreats, and seldom venture out of conceal- 
<ment when danger is apprehended. Some 
persons have an Idea that rats have a great 
dread of (iuiuea>pigs, and are afraid to 
venture out of their hiding places in their 
presence ; this siippositiont however, is 
proved to be groundless. 

GUM.— A vegetable product distinguished 
by solubility in water and insolubility in 
alcohol. Gum arabic, which is the produce 
of the acacia vet'a^ may be taKen as a sample 
of the purest kind of gum. As a medicinal 
agent this gum is valuable in colds and 
other all’ections, where it is necessary to 
shield the membranes from the efl’ect of 
acrid substances ; if, however, taken to excess 
it is liable to produce con.stipation, 

GUM STAItC II.— Pound two ounces of 
tine white gum arable to powder, put it into 
a jug and pour on it a pint or more of 
boiling water, according to the degree of 
tenacity required; cover the jug and let it 
remain for the night. On tlie lollowing 
morning, pour the liquid carefully from the 
dregs into a clean but t le, cork it, and keep it 
j'or use. A tablespoonfnl of this, stirred 
into a pint of starch which has been made 
in the usual manner, will give to shirt- 
fronts, waistbands, collars, &c., a fine gloss 
which not only enhances their appearance, 
but tends to preserve them for a longer 
.period than ordinarily. 

GUM SYllUP.— lioil two pounds and a 
half of loaf sugar in a pint of water ; when 
the syrup boils, stir m the whites of six 
previously beaten up with half a pint 
oi water; having skimmed the syrup, add a 
quarter of a pound of gum arable previously 
dissolved in a quarter of a pint of cold 
water ; boil for a lew minutes ; when about 
half cold, strain through a jelly-bag, and 
put into bottles. This preparation is chielly 
used for confectionery, but a teaspoonful of 
it taken occasionally in cases of obstinate 
coughs and irritation of the chest aud 
throat, is frequently found efficacious. 

GUM WATEU.— This preparation is used 
in a variety of minor domestic and house- 
hold operations. It is usually made by 
simply dissolving gum arabic in water till it 
acquires the desired degree of strength; a 
better kind, however, may be made as 
follows : Tut half an ounce of fra(/acan</i 
into a wide-mouthed four-ounce bottle, pour 
upon the gum a quarter of a pint or hot 
water, let it stand lor twelve hours, stirring 
it frequently, and then fill up the bottle with 
gin. This preparation will keep for years, 
and never become mildewed or offensive. 
When it becomes too stiff, a little more gin 
may be added. 

GUN, Cake and Management of.— 
Every gun, if ouly moderately used, re- 
quires occasionally to be taken entirely to 
pieces. Twice a year the breech or breeches 
of a gun which is much used should be taken 
out; the pivots and locks will require more 
frequent attention. The following instruc- 
tions relative to the care and management 
of the gun will be found useful. Jn taking 
off Ute rnainspnng, first put the lock on full 
cock; next cramp the mainspring, then let 
down the cock, and the* mainspring will fall 


off. When the cock is to be put on arain* 
first let the cock be left down; then nook 
the end of the mainspring on the swivel or 
chain; then move it up and place It into 
its positiou on the lock-plate; this done, 
unscrew the cramp, and the lock is once 
more fit for action. When the hammer is 
to be taken ofl", first shut down the hammer 
carefuny,cramp the spring, until by shaking 
the lock the hammer is heard to rattle; 
then take out the screw behind, and the 
hammer will fall off. To put it on again, 
replace it in its former situation ; turn in 
the screw, and set the spring free. If the 
hammer-spring is to be taken out, the 
hammer and mainspring must be released, in 
oruer to reacli the screw behind ; the ham- 
mcT spring must tlieu be cramped, till it is 
taken out and put on again to receive the 
hammer. Jn taking to pieces the small works 
of a gun-lock, be careful to keep the screws 
distinct. Commence by taking off the main- 
spring, next unscrew and take out the scear, 
by half- cocking the lock ; clasp the forepart 
of the lock, firmly pressing the thumb Jit 
the same time against the hinder part ol 
the cock, directing it forward, while the 
scear and scear-spring, being now pressed 
together with the forefinger and thumb, 
will facilitate the taking out of the scear- 
screw. 'fhen undo the two screws, take off 
the bridle, unscrew and take out the scear 
spring; next unscrew and take off* the 
cock, which will readily separale from the 
tumbler if it be gently tapped or shaken; 
this done, take out the tumbler, and the 
process is finished. IF/im tt is required to 
put the lock togeMter again. First put the 
tumbler in its place and screw on tlie cock; 
next do tlie same by the scear spring ; set 
on the bridle with the two upper screws, 
put in the scear, let down the cock, to admit 
of putting on the mainspring, aud the ope- 
ration is complete. The locks do not require 
to be taken off every time a gun is used; 
once a lortnight is quite sufficient. Put a 
little fine oil to the parts where there is 
friction; but if the gun has been used on a 
wet day, the lock should be taken off, cleaned, 
and oiled immediately Oun cleaning is prac- 
tised in a variety of ways, but the lollowing 
directions will probably be tOund as good as 
any ; place the breech end of the barrels in 
a bucket, in which there is cold water about 
three indies deep; then, after wetting the 
sponge, cloth, or tow, introduce the rod into 
the barrels, and work it well ; next apply 
the wire brush attached to the cleaning rod 
with some clean hot water, which will take 
out all the lead. Wipe the rod aud the out- 
side of the barrels dry, and set the latter 
upright, muzzle downwards, for two minutes 
to drain, after which rub them perfectly dry. 
Wipe the barrels out clean, then pass an 
oiled rag down the inside, and rub over the 
outside, leave them a little only, w'hich will 
prevent rust. ’The I’requency with which a 
gun should be cleanetf depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Some guns l«ul sooner than 
others. Some powder also fouls more than 
others; and as a rule small shot fouls a gun 
sooner than large shot. Under all dreum- 
stances, a gun should be wiped out alter 
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every twenty shots ; its more effective use 
after the operation amply compensating- for 
the trouble. JVAen a gun is put by for the 
Kosony care should be taken to place it where 
no damp can come to it ; the beat preventa- 
tive for this evil, is to have iron rods made 
of the length and diameter of the barrel, 
leaving Just aufiicient room to cover the rod 
with kerseymere, or some other woollen 
material ; the rod thus furnished should be 
placed within the barrel ; in addition to this, 
a little wax should be placed over the touch- 
hole, and no damp can then possibly pene- 
trate. Never put a gun by for the season 
without having taken the breech out. Ke- 
move, clean, and thoroughly dry the screws, 
lubricate the threads with pure tallow and 
return them. To remove rust from the outside 
of the barrety adopt the following method: 
Have an ashen rod turned a few inches 
longer than the barrel, and nearly the size 
of trie bore. Let one end of the rod be cut 
lengthwise, so as to make a slit of six inches 
long ; into which insert as much fine emery 
paper as will completely fill up the bore of 
the barrel, taking care in folding the paper 
tightly round the wood, that the emery 
surface is outward. Force it into llie barrel 
by screwing it downwards from the top to 
the bottom; repeat this process until the 
barrels show a perfectly clean and polished 
surface. Sand and other coarse materials 
should never be used for this purpose, as 
they abrade the surface of the barrel. To 
prevent accidents it is always better to fire 
the gun ofi' before entering a house. 

GUN, Licence to Use.— Any person 
carrying a gun elsewhere than in a dwelling- 
house is required to be provided with a 
yearly licence, which may be obtained f rom 
an officer of inland llevenue. . The licences 
cost los. each, and can be taken out at any 
time, but all expire on the 3lst of March in 
each year. The only persons exempt are 
Mempers of the Naval, Military, Volunteer, 
or Police forces in performance of duty; 
any one having an excise licence to kill 
game; the occupier of land, or person 
authorised by him, who uses a gun only to 
scare birds or kill vermin on his own 
grounds ; a gunsmith or his servant, or a 
carrier in the course of trade. 

GUN, Use of.— S ee Shootinci. 

GUNPOWDER. — A substance composed 
of three ingredients, saltpetre, cliarcoal, and 
sulphur. The quality of gunpowder is best 
estimated by actual trial of its power and 
cleanliness in use. It should be dry, hard, 
jind free from dust ; the grains should be of 
a uniform size, and glossy, and the colour a 
dark grey, or brownish grey, not perfectly 
black. A very little placed on a piece of 
paper and fired, should instantly explode 
with a flash, and neither leave a perceptible 
residue on the paper, nor burn it. Dried by 
the heat of boiling water it should not lose 
more than | to of its weight. From the 
aptitude which gunpowder has for absorbing 
moisture, it is extremely difficult to make it 
retain its original strength without extreme 
care. Gunpowder used in this deteriorated 


state, has also a tendency to foul the gun- 
barrels. On all occasions, therefore, where 
gunpowder has been exposed to the air, it 
should be dried previously to being used, 
and especially so when the atmosphere is 
known to be superabundantly charged with 
moisture. Gunpowder should be bought in 
canisters only, and as fresh as possible. In 
keeping it, it should be guarded as carefully 
as possible from exposui*e to the air. The 
common tin case, however closely prepared, 
is not suflicient for the purpose, unless it be 
rendered waterproof*, and closed either by a 
soft velvet cork, or a fine threaded screw ; 
the former is preferable. An excellent plan 
is to divide large quantities into smaller 
ones, and put them into bottles', each 
containing about four ounces ; which being 
corked arid sealed prevents exposing more 
than i.s wanted for immediate consump- 
tion. Sportsmen and others should take 
care to purchase their gunpowder from 
such sources as will secure its genuineness ; 
if possible, from the maker direct, but at 
any rate through a channel having a direct 
communication with the powder-mill. The 
method resorted to by powder merchants 
for restoring damaged gunpowder is, to put 
part of the gunpowder on a sail-cloth, and 
add to it an equal weight of good powder ; the 
two are then mingled together, then dried in 
the sun, barreled up, arid set by in a dry 
i place. When it is found to be very bad, it 
IS restored by moistening it with vinegar or 
brandy ; then beat fine and sifted ; and to 
every pound of powder is added an ounce, or 
an ounce and a half, or two ounces (accord- 
ing to its stage of decay) of melted nitre. 
These ingredients are afterwards well mois- 
tened, thoroughly mixed, and granulated in 
the ordinary way. The law relating to gun- 
powder enacts that no one is to keep more 
than two hundred pounds of gunpowder^ 
nor any person, not a dealer, more than fifty 
pounds, in the cities of Loudon and West- 
minster, nor within three miles thereof; nor 
within any other citv, borough, or market 
town, within one mile thereof; nor within 
two miles of the royal palaces or magazines, 
or half a mile of any parish church, on pain 
of forfeiture, and two shillings for every 
pound. Licensed mills are, however, exempt. 

GURNARD.— A salt-water fish. It has 
a scaly body of a uniform shape, compressed 
laterally, and attenuated towards the tail, 
'fhe head is broader than the body, and 
slopes towards the snout, where it is armed 



with spines ; the upper jaw is divided, and 
extends beyond the lower, the eyes are near 
the top of the head, large and prominent* 
particularly the upper margin of the orbits, 
fhe dorsal fins are unequal, the first shorll 
and high, the second long and sloping. 
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Many of the species utter a peculiar noise 
when taken, and some of them are provided 
with pectoral fins sufficiently larj^e to enable 
them to springy out of the w^ater. It is a fish 
that affords excellent food. 

GURNARD BAKED.— Fill the interior 
of the fish with veal stuffing, sew it up with 
packthread, and truss it with the tail in its 
mouth ; lay them in a baking dish with thin 
slices of bacon over them, and bake for half 
an hour or more (according to size) in a hot 
oven. When done, serve with a sauce made 
as follows : put a tablespoonful of chopped 
onions into a stewrpan, with a tablespoouful 
of vinegar, place this over the lire for a few 
minutes, add half a pint of melted butter, 
two tablespoonfuls of ketchup, and two of 
water, reduce until rather thick, season with 
a little pepper, cut the fillets of an anchovy 
into strips, put them into the sauce, which 
pour around the fish, and serve. 

GURNARD BOILED.-The fish may be 
boiled either with or without stuffing, in 
very salt w'ater ; it will require ratlier more 
than half an hour ; serve with anchovy sauce. 

GURNARD BROILED. — Cut off the 
heads of the fish, dip the bodies into melted 
butter with salt, and broil them over a 
moderate fire. Serve them either wnth plain 
anchovy sauce, or with a sauce made as 
follows : put a piece of fresh butter, a little 
flour, and a leek into a saucepan, with salt, 
pepper, and nutmeg, moisten with vinegar 
and water, add two anchovies, keep it on the 
tire, stirring it constantly until the fish are 
done, pour the sauce over them and serve. 

GUT, an article used by anglers, is manu- 
factured from the silkworm, and can be 
obtained at all tackle shops. The clearest, 
brightest, and roundest links are the best ; 
it is used for that portion of the line nearest 
to the hook of lengths varying from one 
foot to four yards; and to distinguish its 
appearance from the fish, it is frequently 
dyed to a colour as nearly approaching that 
of the water it is used in as possible. A 
brown colour is produced by soaking it in 
coffee grounds ; a blue colour by steeping in 
ink, diluted with water as required ; and a 
green colour by the use of water in which a 
piece of green baize has been boiled. 

GUTTA PERCHA.— A substance formed 
by the concrete juice of a tree growing in 
the Indian Archipelago. In order to procure 
this substance, the largest-sized trees are 
felled, the bark stripped off, and a milky 
juice, which exudes from the lacerated sur- 
faces, is collected and poured into a trough, 
formed by the hollow stem of the plantain 
leaf. On exposure to the air, the juice 
quickly coagulates. The gutta percha ar- 
rives in this country in lumps or blocks of 
several pounds’ weight, but these often con- 
tain impurities, introduced for the purpose 
of increasing its weight. When pure, the 
slips are transparent and somewhat elastic, 
varying in colour from a whitish-yellow to a 
pink. It is purified by being submitted to 
the action of hot water, and is then ready 
for use. The purposes to which gutta percha 
is applied are numerous. It resists the 
wtion of water, and is at the same time a 
bad conductor of electricity j it is therefore 
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employed for enclosing the metallic wires 
I used in the Electric Telegraph. 'J'he effi- 
ciency of the Submarine Telegraph is largely 
due to this valuable substance. Manufac- 
turers and agriculturists have applied gutta 
percha to use in hands and straps fur ma- 
chinery, tubes, buckets, &c. It is also used 
for household decoration ; for the manu- 
facture of various articles of daily use; and 
employed even in the fixing and stopping of 
teeth. A solution of gutta percha in chloro- 
form or bi-sulphurct of carbon forms an 
excellent dressing for incised wounds, and 
a protection for abraded surfaces, bui-ns, &c. 

GUITA BERCHA SOLES, to Fastkn. 
—Dry the old sole, and make it rough with 
a rasp, alter which put on a thin coat of 
warm solution with the finger, rub it well 
in ; let it dry, then hold it to the fire, and, 
whilst warm, put on a second coat of solu- 
tion thicker than the first; Jet it dry. Then 
take the gutta percha sole, and soak it in hot 
water until it is soft ; take it out, wipe It, 
and hold the sole in one hand and the shoe 
in the other towards the lire; when suffi- 
ciently melted, apply the gutta percha solo 
to the shoe, beginning at the toe and pro- 
ceeding gradually towards the heel. W lien 
it lias been on half an hour, pare it evenly 
all round. The solution should be warmed 
by putting the quantity required for use 
into a cup, and placing it in hot water, 
taking cure that none of the water mixes 
with the solution. 

GUTTER. — Gutters form a part of the 
rools of houses, and by them the rain and 
snow water is let down by a pipe, into tho 
street drain. Great attention must be paid 
to these gutters on the roof, not only with 
regard to their original construction, but 
that they are always' kept in proper repair ; 
otherwise if they are imperfectly formed, or 
improperly neglectfcd, the water will pene- 
trate into the house, and injure the apart- 
ments. In order to carry oil’ the water readily, 

g utters should be made with a slope of from 
alf to three-quarters of an inch in the yard. 
When gutters are made of lead, the sheets 
should never be joined by solder, because, if 
confined, the expansion in warm weather 
would cause the lead to crack ; they should 
be connected by drops, a kind of step of two 
inches, made in laying the boards for the 
lead ; the lead over this is only hammered 
close, and not soldered. When wet appears 
in the ceiling of the upper story, it is fre- 
quently owing to defective construction, and 
sometimes to a crack in the lead. The whole 
should, therefore, be carefully examined by 
a plumber ; but if the defect arises from the 
lead of the gutter having been originally 
cut too narrow, there is no efi’ectual remedy 
but taking it up and putting down wider 
lead. Cast iron gutters, as substitutes for 
leaden ones, are found economical and ef- 
fective, and are more particularly adapted 
for ridge and furrow hot-house roofs. 

GYMNASTICS.— A species of exercise 
tending to develope the frame, and strengthen 
the muscles, and especially adapted for the 
human body before it has become “set.” 
The best age to commence the practice of 
this exercise is about eight years. Theprao- 
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lice should be gentle at lirst« and gradually 
increase in proportion to age and strength. 
Oymnastics are better practised before meals 
than after them, the early part of the day 
being perhaps the best time of any. Care 
should be taken not to lie on the damp 
ground, nor stand in a draught, nor drink 
cold water immediately after the exercises 
have been gone through ; these exercises 
consisting of every variety of active employ- 
ment of the body, including walking, run- 
ning, jumping, leaping, &c Of all the 
corporeal exercises, jumping is one of the 
most useful; to jump with case and con- 
Uderice, one should always fall on the toes, 
taking especial care to bend the knees on 
the hips ; the upper part of the body should 
be inclined forwards, and the arms extended 
towards the ground. In jumping we should 
hold the breath and never alight ou the 
heels. In the object is to pass over 
an obstacle ; in this case, also, ttie breath 
should be held, while the hands should be 
clenched, and the arms pendant. To lacili- 
tute this exercise a leaping- stand may be 



formed, as seen in the enfjraving. The high 
leap sliould be practised, hrst standing, and 
then with a short run ; in the standing leap 
the feet must be kept close together ; and in 
the leap with a run, the leaper should take 
about tvrelve paces, and go fairly over the 
cord, without veering to either 
side, and descend on the ball of 
the foot. Vaulting is performed 
by springing over some station- 
ary oliject, such as a gate or bar 
by the aid of the liands which 
bear upon it. To perform it, the 
vaulter may approach the object 
with a slight run, and placing 
his hands upon it, heave him- 
self up and throw his legs ob- 
liquely over it The legs should 
be kept close together ; while 
the body is in suspension over 
the bar, the right hand supports 
and guides it leaving the left 
hand free. Climbing the rope. 
lb do this, cross tlic feet and 
hold the rope flrmW between 
tbem ; move the hands one 
abOTC the other alternately, and draw the 
feet up between mover' 3nt of the 

hfwds. In the sailor’s manner of climbing, 


I the rope from the hands passes between 
the thighs, and twists round one leg, just 
' below the knee and over the instep, as 
shown in the annexed figure; tlie other foot 
then presses upon the rope, and tlius an 
extremely firm support is obtained In 
climbing trees botti the hands and leet are 
I to be used, but the climber should never for- 
get that it is to the hands that he has to trust. 
He should carefully look upw'ards, and select 
the branches for his hands, and the knobs 
and other excrescences for his feet ; he should 
also mark the best openings for the advance 
of his body ; he sliould also be particularly 
cautious in laying hold of w’itiiered brunches, 
or those that have suffered decay at their 
junction with the trunk. In deseending, lie 
should be even more cautious tlian in as- 
cending, and hold fast by his bands In, 
climbing the wooden ladder, the learner should 
seize each side of the ladder, and by moving 
his hands alternately, ascend as tar as his 



strength will permit. He should next try 
to climb the ladder by the rundles, by 
bringing the elbow of his lower arm firmly 
down to the ribs previously to pulling 
hfraseir up by the other. In performing 
this exercise the legs must be kept close, 
and as straight and steady as possible. 
C’imbing the tncUned board. For this purpose, 
the board should be about two feet wide 



The chmlcX-A must seize both sides ^ tb« 
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board with his hands, and placing his feet 
Hat ill tiie middle, ascend l>y moving his 
hand» and tVet alternately. When the gym* 
nast lias, through practice, acquired power 
and precision in his movements, the plank 
may be raised until it is almost perpendi* 
cular. Climbing the jwle. The pole should be 
about nine inches in diameter, and firmly fixed 
in the liroond in a perpendicular position. In 
mounting, the pole is to be grasped firmly 
with both hands, the right above the left. 
The legs should alternately grasp the pole in 
the ascent by means of the great toe, which 
is turned towards the pole. In descending, 
the friction is thrown on the inner parts of 
the thighs, and the hands are left compara* 
tively tree. 

Parallel Bars. Are two pieces of 
wood, from six to eight feet in length, and 
about four inches square, the edges rounded. 
For lads they are fixed at about eighteen 
inches apart, and supported by two round 
standards, fairly fixea in the ground, from 
three to four feet high, according to the 
stature of the boys. By the aid of these bars 
several f eatc may be performed, among which 
are the following : Ikdaucing. Being placed 
between the bars and in the centre, pot 
your hands right and left on the bars at the 
same time. After a little jump upwards, 
preserve your equilibrium on both wrists, 
the legs close; this is called the first posi- 
tion. 'riien communicate to your body a gentle 
movement of balancing from bchinil, for- 
wards, and continue this several times, the 
body moving as it were on a pivot. This 
should be practised until the body swings 
freely backwards and forwards. To rise and 
sink. Being in equilibrium in the middle of 
the bars, place the legs backwards, the heels 



close to Ihe upper part of the thigh. Prom j 
this position, come gently down, till the 
elbows nearly meet behind the back, then 
rise up gently without any impulse or 
touching the ground with your feet. To 
kiss the bar behind the ha,wls. In the same 
position as before, bring the body gently 
down between the bars without touching 
the ground with your knees; kiss the bat 
behind each hand alternately, and then rise 
up in the first position. 

Tub Horizontal Bar. In the exercises 
on the horizontal bar, the first position is 
assumed by taking hold, with both hands, of 
the side of the bar towards you, and raising 
yourself until you can look over it. When 
you can perform this easily, place the han^i 
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on the farther side of the bar, and raise 
yourself as before. In the next exercise, 
place your hands on each side of the bar, 
then raise the body otT the ground and 
endeavour to pass from one enu of the bar 
to the other, hy making a succession of 
small springs with the hands, and after- 
wards by passing the hands alternately ; the 
legs being, in the meantime, kept close and 
as straight as possible. KicMng the bar. To 
perform this, hang by the hands and draw 



up the feet very slowly until the mstep 
touches the pole. This is difficult at first, 
blit is soon learned; do not kick or jerk 
violently, or you may injure yourself. Next 

{ iractise hanging by the right arm and right 
eg. while the left hang down ; then by the 
right arm and left leg, and left arm and 
right leg. When perfect in these exercises, 
take hold of the bar firmly by the right 
hand, throw the right leg over the bar, hold 
on steadily by the joint of the knee, and 
next raise the body and get the left armpit 
over the bar ; then by a little exertion you 
will be able to assume a riding position on 
It. Circling the bar. In doing this, hang by 
the hands, and curl the body gently over 



the bar. If too difficult at first, stop for a 
minute or tyvo and try something else, and 
after an interval try it again; it will soon 
be learned. 

TflK Balancing Bar. Foremost among 
the preliminary exercises of balancing are 
the following : Standing on one leg, hold- 
ing one foot high in the hand, kissing 
the toa and sitting down. The two first, 
explain themselves sufficiently ; to kiss the 
toe, lift one loot with both hands and raise it 
toward)) the chin, which should be slightly 
lowereii to meet it; in sitting down. ootU 
arms and one leg should be thrust forward, 
and the other Teg bent until the feat is 
performed ; after which, he should oarefally 
rise vp, keeping his arms and legs out- 
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stretched, aud steadily preservings his balance 
all the time. In dry weather, the soles of 
the shoes should be damped, as then the 
upper bar is smooth and slippery. Mount 
the bar either from the ground, or from a 
riding position on the bar itself; in the 
latter case, place the right foot on the bar, 
keeping the heel close to the upper part of 
the thigh, and allow the left foot only to hang 
perpendicularly down, with tlie toes pointing 
to the ground; then stretch both arms 
forward, and gradually rise on the foot, 
keeping your balance for a minute or two 
before you begin to walk. First, try to walk 
witli assistance, then alone, balancing by 
extending the arms, and afterwards with 
the arms folded behind. When you can 
■walk steadily and easily, endeavour to turn 
round on the bar, first trying at the broad 
and then at the narrow end, and lastly walk 
backward. When two persons in walking 
the bar, wish to pass each other, they 
should join arms, place their right feet 
forward, and turn quite round, by each 
stepping with the left foot round the riglit 
of tile other. Other exercises are iierformed 


That officers and keepers neglecting to make 
due returns, or not delivering to the prisoner 
or his agent, within six hours af ter demand, 
a copy of tlie warrant of commitment, or 
shifting the custody of a prisoner from one 
to another without sufficient reason or au- 
thority, shall, for the first olience, forfeit 
jeioo, and for the second offence £200, to the 
party grieved, and be disabled to hold his 
j office. 4. That no person, once delivered by 
■ habeas corpus^ shall be re- committed for the 
same offence, on penalty of £500. 5. That 

every person committed for treason or felony 
shall, if he require it the first week of the 
next term, or the first day of the next 
session of oyer and terminer^ be indicted in 
that term or session, or else admitted to bail, 
unless the Crown witnesses cannot be pro- 
duced at that time; and if acquitted, or if 
not indicted and tried in the second term or 
session, he shall be discharged from his 
imprisonment for such imputed offence ; hut 
tliat no person, after the assizes shall he 
opened for the county in which he is de- 
tained, shall be removed by habeas corpm 
until after the assizes are ended, but shall 


through the medium of the horse, the chair, 
&c. ; aud an exercise termed giant strides, 
consists of a pole set up with lour ropes 
one of which each pupil grasps, and vaults 
or steps out in a circle, increasing the 
velocity by degrees, until at length a com- 
plete circle is mac^e in the air without 
touching the ground with tlie feet. 


HABEAS CORPUS.— In English law a 
celebrated writ, used for various purposes, 
but chiefly put in force for the release or 
hailing of a person who considers himself 
illegally imprisoned, or entitled to be dis- 
charged on bail. The Habeas Corpus Act 
enacts— 1. That on complaint and request 
in writing by or on behalf of any person 
committed and charged with any crime 
(unless committed for treason or felony 
expressed in the warrant), or as accessory, 
or on suspicion of being accessory before the 
fact, to any peti-treason or felony, plainly 
expressed in the warrant, or unless he h 
convicted or charged in execution by legal^ 
process ; the Lord Chancellor, or any of the 
twelve judges in vacation, upon viewing a 
copy of the warrant, or affidavit that a copy 
is denied, shall, unless the party has ne- 
glected for two terms to apply to any court 
for his enlargement, award a habeas corpus 
for such prisoner, returnable immediately 
before himself, or any other of the judges ; 
and, upon the return being made, ^all 


and, upon the return being made, ^all 
discharge the party, if bailable, upon giving 
security to appear and answer to the accu- 
sation in the proper court of judication. 2. 
That the writ of habeas corpus shall be re- 
turned, and the prisoner brought up, within 
n Ihiited time, according to the diiStance, 
pot Acceding In any case twenty days. 3. 


be left to the justice of the judges of the 
assize. This is the substance of that* great 
and important statute, which extends only 
io the case of commitments for such criminal 
charges as can produce no inconvenience to 
public justice, by a temporary enlargement 
of the prisoner; all other cases of unjust 
imprisonment being left to the habeas corpus 
at common law. But even in these latter, 
it is expected by the Court that the writ 
•should be immediately obeyed, otherwise an 
I attachment will issue. By this law, a com- 
plete remedy is provided i'or removing the 
injury of unjust or illegal confinement ; a 
remedy rendered the more necessary because 
the oppression arises in some cases equally 
from oversight as from design. For it has 
happened in England, and might so happen 
again, but for the strict enforcement or this 
law, that during the temporary suspension 
of the statute, persons apprehended upon 
suspicion have suffered a long imprisonment 
merely because they were forgotten. 

I HACKNET CARRIAGE. -Under this 
I term are included every carriage, except a 
. stage carriage, or a carriage impelled by the 
I power of steam, or otherwise than by animal 
power, with two or more wheels, which is 
used for the purpose of standing or plying 
for hire, at any place within the distance ol 
ten miles from the General Post Office in 
the City of London. All hackney carriages 
tnust have four plates, namely, on the back, 
each side, and inside, to contain the name 
and address of the proprietor. Names and 
places of abode of proprietors, and number 
of plates, to be registered at Guildhall, in 
the City, under a penalty of forty shillings. 
The weekly duty of ten shillings to be paid 
monthly, on the first Monday of every 
calendar month. Plates to be delivered up on 
the discontinuance or revocation of licence, 
under a penalty of £10. Carriages, horses, 
harness, and other articles may be seized for 
duties and penalties incurred. Concealing 
plates, or preventing persons inspecting and 
taking number thereof, a penalty oi £5. 
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Penalty of £lo for keeping or using a hackney 
carriage without licence, or witiiout plate, 
and not delivering up plate when recalled. 
Penalty on the driver of a carriage plying 
for hire without plate, £5 ; or if the owner, 
£10. Forging the IStarap Office plate, a 
misdemeanour, subjecting to tine or im- 
prisonment, or both. Upon complaint before 
a justice, the proprietor may be summoned 
to produce the driver, and failing so to do, 
subjects to a penalty ol' forty shillings. Any 
person desirous of obtaining a licence to keep, 
use, or let to hire a hackney carriage, must 
apply in writing to the Commissioners of 
the rolice of the Metropolis, who, if on 
inspection, deem the carriage fit, and in 
proper condition for public use, shall grant 
the necessary certificate. Upon the produc- 
tion of such certificate at the office oi Inland 
Revenue, a licence will be granted. After 
grant of licence, police may inspect carriages 
and horses ; and if unfit for use, licence may 
be suspended. Penalty for using them after 
notice of suspension, £3 lor each day.— See 
Cab- Fares, Cab-IJirino. 

HADDOClv.. — This llsh is an inhabitant 
of the northern seas of Europe, and visits 
our coasts in December. The haddock re- 
sembles the cod in some of its properties. 
The small ones when boiled are less firm 
than the cod, and rather watery, but the 
larger fish are firm, and of a fine flavour. 
They are better for being hung up for a day 
or two with a sprinkling of salt. Finnan 
haddocks are cured at Fiudhorn (pronounced 
Finnan), a fishing village near to Aberdeen, 
famous for this fish. Tliey are split, dried 
for a day or two in the sun, and hung up for 
a few days on wooden spits up a wide cliim- 
ney filled with smoke from a fire made of 
peat and sea- weed, so as to receive a very 
slight flavour. They may be obtained in 
London ; but great care must be employed 
in selecting them genuine. An imitation of 
these is said to be effected by laying the fish 
in salt for two hours, and then W'ashing 
them over with pyroligneous acid, and, 
lastly, hanging them in a dry place for a few 
days. Haddocks may be kept in salt-water 
ponds, or jjreserves, and will become so tame 
as to feed from the hand. They are in season 
during the last three months of the year. 

HADDOCK BAKED.— Clean and sea- 
son three or four haddocks ; place them 
evenly on a flat dish, with a border of paste 
or of mashed potatoes, neatly marked. Glaze 
with an egg, and place bits of butter here 
and there over the fish, and a piece inside of 
each. Garnish with potato balls, and bake 
for half an hour. Pour a little melted batter 
and ketchup over the dish, and sei-ve. 

HADDOCK BOILED.-Fill a fish kettle 
with cold spring water, to which add a little 
salt, vinegar, and horseradish, which im- 
proves the look of the fish, and prevents the 
® j^’'’®sking. Serve hot with oyster sauce. 

HADDOCK BROILED.- Either score or 
it up ; brush it over 
dipped in oil, peppered and 
wholeupon the gridiron without 
either epg or crumb of bread, and eat, if 
WMh, with a squeeze of lemon ; if dried and 
salted, they are eaten as a relish for break- 


fast or tea, with the addition of a piece of 
butter spread over them. 

HADDOCK DRIED.— Scrape the fish, 
and take out the entrails ; cut the fish open 
considerably below the vent, so that the 
blood may be entirely scraped from the 
backbone: cut oil' the points of the tails, 
take out the eyes and gills, wash the fish, 
and put some salt into the bodies ; let them 
remain tor twenty-four hours, then run a 
string through the eyes, and hang them in a 
dry place. 

HADDOCK FRIED.- When perfectly 
fresh, take off the head and skin, and cut 
out the bones very carefully ; divide each 
side into two, wash them well, and lay them 
ill a cloth to dry ; have the yolk of an egg 
beat up in a plate, dip the fish into it, and 
strew over it silted bread crumbs, mixed 
with chopped parsley that has been boiled ; 
fry the fish in fresh beef dripping or lard ; 
garnish with fried parsley, and serve. 

HADDOCK PIE.— Clean, skin, and wash 
the haddocks ; take off the heads and tails, 
and cut the fish into two or three pieces ; 
season them highly with finely minced onion, 
parsley, salt, and pepper; make forcemeat 
balls with a small boiled haddock. Put into 
the bottom of a dish some bits of butter, 
add the fish and forcemeat balls, with rather 
more than half a pint of white stock, and a 
little lemon -juice ; put puff paste round the 
edge of the dish, and cover it with the same. 

HADDOCK SMOKED.-Cleau the had- 
docks thoroughly and split them; takeoff 
the heads, put some salt on the bodies, and 
let them lie all night ; hang them in the 
open air the next morning lor two or three 
hours, then smoke them in a chimney over 
peat or hardwood sawdust. When there is 
not a chimney suitable for the purpose, they 
may be smoked in au old cask, open at both 
ends, into which put some sawdust with a 
! redhot iron in tlie initlst ; place rods of wood 
across the top of the cask, tie the haddocks 
by their tails in pairs, and hang them on the 
sticks to smoke. During the process, the 
heat should be kept as uniform as possible^ 
as it spoils the fish wlieu the temperature 
alternates between hot and cold. When 
done they should be of a fine yellow colour, 
which they should acquire in twelve hours 
at the furthest. 

HADDOCK SOUP.— Take the meat from 
a haddock, pound it in a mortar, with half a 

f lint of shrimps shelled ; shred some pars- 
ey, and pound the whole with the crumb of 
a roll previously soaked in milk ; form the 
mixture into bails with an egg, season with 
mace and pepper; and stew down two or 
three haddocks into good broth ; strain it, 
take out the meat, press it through a sieve, 
boil it with parsley roots, thicken the soup, 
and serve with the forcemeat bails. 

HADDOCK STEWED.-Skin and out 
off the heads of three or four haddocks, 
divide each haddock into three 
and wash them clean. Put a 
of butter, with two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
into a frying-pan ; fry till brown ; mince 
two small onions, season them with pep- 
per and salt, and put them in the.^pan 
with as much boiling water as will i^arly 


or four pieces, 
tablespoonful 
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cover t&e pieces of flah: let it boil, put in 
the flah, and when one side is done, turn the 
other. Dish it hot,.and pour the sauce over 
it; garnish with parsley. Omit the onions, 
if the flavour be not liked, and substitute a 
tablespounful of ketchup and one of lemon- 
pickle. 

HADDOCK, TO Carve. — Deprive the 
fish of their heads and tails, by passing the 
slice across in the directions l — 2; then 



divide them down the back, so as to assist 
each person to a side ; but if less be re- 
quired, the thicker end should be given, as 
it is more esteemed. If the roe be asked 
lor, it w'ill be found between 1—2. 

UAGGIA— A dish peculiar to Scotland, 
and one that is prepared in a variety of 
ways. The Scotch haggis, as it is generally 
known, is made as follows Clean a fat 
sheep’s pluck thoroughly. Make incisions 
in the heart and liver to allow the blood to 
flow out, and parboil the whole, letting the 
windpipe lie over the side of the pot to 
permit the phlegm and blood to disgorge 
from the lungs ; alter ten minutes’ boiling, 
change the water for fresh. The lights 
cannot be overboiled. A half- hour’s boflicg 
will be sufflcieut for the rest ; but throw 
back half the liver to boil, till, when cold, it 
will grate easily. Take the heart, the half 
of the liver, and part of the.Jights, trimming 
sway all skins and black-looking parts, and 
mince them together flnely. Mince also a 
pound of good beef suet, grate the other half 
of the liver. Have four mild large onions, 
eeled, scalded, and minced, to mix with the 
aggis mince. Have also ready a large tea- 
cupful of flnely-groiind oatmeal, toasted 
slowly before the lire till it is of a light 
brown colour, and perfectly crisp and dry. 
Spread the mince on a board, and strew the 
meal liglkly over it, with a high seasoning 
of black pepper, salt, and a little cayenne. 
Have a sheep’s paunch perfectly cleansed, 
and see that there be no thin part or cracks 
in it that will endanger its bursting. Some- 
times two bags are used by way ot security, 
or a cloth as an outer case. Put in the meat 
with half a pint of good beef gravy, or as 
much strong stock. Be careful not to fill 
the bag too full, but allow the meat and 
meal room to swell ; add the juice of a lemon 
or a little good vinegar ; press out the air, 
and sew up the bag; prick it with a long 
needle when It flrst swells in the pot, to pre- 
vent bursting; let it boil slowly for three 
hours. For j6am6’« Haggis, slit up all the 
little fat tripes with scissors, and clean them 
thoroughly. Clean the kernels also, parboil 
the whole, and cut them into little bits. 
Clean and shi^ the web and kidney fat, and 
mix it with the tripes. Beasor with salt, 


pepper, and grated nutmeg. Make a thin 
batter with two eggs, half a pint of milk, 
and the necessary quantity ol flour. Season 
with chopped chives or young onions. Mix 
the whole together. Sew up the bag, vchich 
must be very clean, and boil for an hour and 
a half. For Calf's Haggis, take the web of 
fat, the udder, the kidney, and best part of 
the calf’s pluck. Blanch and boll the udder, . 
and the split kidney and pluck, for twenty 
minutes. When cool, mince the whole. 
Blanch and chop two dozen sprigs of fresh 
young parsley, a few young green onions, 
and a few mushrooms. Stew the herbs in 
butter for three or four minutes, and 
moisten them with a little stock. When it 
becomes dry, season with salt and pepper. 
Mix the herbs and minced meat together, 
and put the mixture into a bug as before 
directed. Mix meanwhile the beaten yolks 
of two eggs with half a pint of rich and 
highly- seasoned veal or beef gravy, and two 
tablespoonfuls of pounded and soaked rusks. 
Put this into the bag with the other in- 
gredients ; add a little lemon- juice, and when 
the bag is sewn up, toss it about to blend 
the materials. Boil for three hours. 

11 AIK, Arrangement op — The manner 
in which the huir of the head should be 
arranged is an important- subject of con- 
sideration. This is especially the case with 
females, whose hair has always been con- 
sidered a personal ornanieir. which is 
capable of adding to the beauty of the face, 
or compensating in some cases for the 
absence of beauty, by its luxurious and its 
appropriate arrangement. The arrangement 
of t he hair, in a physiological point of view, 
is governed by a law' as precise as that which 
regulates any other ot the secondary vital 
functions. Thus, on the bead, the hair 
radiates from a single point— the crown— to 
every part of the circumference, making a 
gentle sweep behind towards the left, and in 
front to the right. In making our toilet, 
this natural arrangement of the hair should 
be interfered with as little as possible. 
Combing it or braiding it in an opposite 
direction to that which it naturally assumes, 
is highly prejudicial to its healthy growth, 
and if lung persevered in, leads to its pre- 
mature and rapid decay. The arrangement 
of the hair, in its artistic sense, is governed 
by certain general principles in relation to 
the face and figure. In all cases the oval 
should be sedulously observed by any and 
by all means of art. When the line of beauty 
does not exist, let the hair be so humoured 
that the deficiency shall not be remarked^ 
In dressing of the hair, certain styles are 
adopted, which are termed the fashion for 
the time being ; but as the fashion is never 
confined to one style, but always admits ot 
some three or four, every female has it in 
her power to adopt that style which appears 
to her the most beooming. Nevertheless, 
the arrangement of the hair in many cases 
betrays an unpardonable ignorance of the 
general principles of taste, and a want of 
judgment in its individual application. For 
iiistunce, nothing is more common thau to 
see a face which is somewhat too large be- 
low, made to look grossly large and coarse 
MO 
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t>y contracting the hair on the forehead and 
cheeks, and then brinj?ing It to an abrupt 
check, whereas such a face should have tiie 
forehead and cheek enlarged, and the hair 
suffered only partially to fall over, so as to 
«hade and soften down the lower exube- 
rance. The present prevailing style of 
brushing the hair back from off the forehead, 
although favourable to some faces, is in 
many instances detrimental to the form and 
•expression of the features. This is the case 
where a large ibrehead and masculine fea- 
tures exist, and which are thus exaggerated 
and made to appear unnaturally obtrusive 
and prominent. In such cases it would be 
much better to arrange the hair in a band 
about the cheeks, gracefully sweeping 
around the ears, and terminating with a few 
careless curls behind. In the accompanying 
engravings fig. 1 represents a narrow brow 
and broad base visage, rendered more ob- 
trusively prominent by dressing the hair 
close to the head, and turning it back. Fig . 2 
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displays the same face, much more advan- 
tageously set cll’ by a classical mode of treat- 
ment. In fig. 3 it will be observed that the 
thinness and length of the iace are con- 
siderably increased by the hard mechanical 
lines imparted to it by the injudicious ar- 
rangement of the hair. Fig. 4 furnishes a 



correction of the error, and certainly gives 
to the face a more pleasing and plastic ex- 
t^rcssioa. The large curvilinear lines of the 
5U1 


hair tend to carry out the natural sweep of 
a lull face ; in fact they repeat the origin^ 
defective form. Dressing the hair close to 
a round plump face is therefore inappro- 
priate ; but oil the other hand, if the hair 
is allowed to break up into small curves, the 
play of line will be found to impart a great 
improvement. Fig. 6 illustrates a style of 
dressing the hair exceedingly unbecoming 
to a short stout person, as it shortens both 
face and neck. Fig. 6 displays an obviously 
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better result produced by narrowing and 
giving apparent length to the facial lines. 
In cases where a plait or coronet is worn, it 
should not be placed too low on the fore- 
head, as by dividing the forehead it may be 
said to cut up and consequently mar its 
breadth and beauty. All extreme styles of 
wearing the hair should, as a matter of 
course, be avoided, as they are offences 
against good taste and propriety, and only 
serve to excite ridicule. Among these errors 
may be mentioned bringing the hair close 
about the eyes, and letting it fall in long 
straggling loops below the chin ; piling it up 
to an iuordinate height, and sticking combs 
or enormous pins in it ; parting it on one 
side, as worn by men ; and other modes more 
or less eccentric and unbecoming. But even 
these defective arrangements are to be ex- 
cused rather than one oversight which some 
females, with inconceivably bad taste, are 
apt to foster, namely, slovenliness. Some- 
times the hair of females is to be deen 
hanging about the face and shoulders in a 
dishevelled state. With others it presents 
that bristly condition arising from the ab- 
sence of the brush known as “fuzzy;** 
whilst some females arc not ashamed to be 
seen in public with their hair screwed up in 
paper, as though they bad Just ariseii from 
their beds. It ought to be certainly known 
that each and all of these offences against 
taste and propriety, not only detract iVom 
personal beauty, but have with them certain 
disagreeable associations, and never fail to 
produce a repulsive effect upon persons of 
ordinary refinement and good breeding. 

HAIR-BRUSU. — In making the toilet 
two good hair-brushes are essentially news- 
sary The best kind of hair-brush is that 
where the bristles are so arranged that they 
penetrate the hair and act upon the skiu. 
A brush made upon this principle and which 
will be found very efficient, is easily pro- 
curable. After brushes are used they 
should be gently tapped together, to free 
them of the dust, daudilff, &;c., and then 
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carefully put by, where they cannot be come 
at by other and poasnibly leeu eleunly per- 
sons. Whm • brujilm require washimj^ 
never use soap. Dissolve a piece of soda in 
warm water, and »et tlie brush in it in such 
a uiaimer that the water only cavers tlie 
bristles; the brush will almost immediately 
become clean and bleached. Dry the brush 
in the open air with the bristles liovvuvvards, 
and It will be found to be us linn as a new 
brush. 

JUAIK-DYEING.-The dyeing of the hair 
entails the necessity of a disagreeable pro- 
cess being treuuently unuergoiie. say at 
weekly intervals, m order to en.-^ure the 
ellect intended. This fact is sutHciently ob- 
vious, since the dye acts only on the hair 
above the level ot the surface, and the hair 
that grows afterwards is naturally of the 
objectionable colour, it should also be re- 
membered, that the powerful chemical 
agency employed to change the colour of tlie 
hair, may act detrimentally in some other 
direction, and derange some iinportaiit 
functions at the expense of personal deco- 
ration. Tiiese drawbacks do not alter the 
main I'act of the possibility ol' altering the 
colour of the hair by the application of cer- 
tain ingredients, ami the lollowing is the 
process by which the end in view is attained: 
—Take some lime and reduce it to powder 
by throwing a little water upon it, mix this 
with litharge, in the proportion of one- 
fourth to three-fourths of lime ; then silt it 
througli a tine hair sieve. To apply it, put 
a quantity of it into a saucer, pour boiling 
water upon it, and mix it up with a knife to 
the consistence of thick paste; divide the 
hair into thm layers by the aid of the comb, 
and lay the mixture thickly into the layers 
to the roots, and all over the hair. When 
the head is completely covered, lay over it a 
ieoe ol damp blue or brown paper, then 
iud a handkerchief closely over it, draw a 
Bigbteap over all, and retire to rest. In the 
morning, brush out the powder, wash the 
hair thoroughly with soap and warm water, 
then dry thoroughly, and apply oil or poma- 
tum to it. A less disagreeable iriudu than 
the foregoing, and perhaps an equally 
elhcacioiis one Is as iollows :—Take hydro- 
suiphuret oi ammaiiia, one ounce ; solution 
of potash, three drachms ; distilled or rain- 
water, one ounce. Mix and put it into 
a small bottle, labelling it IMo. 1. fhen take 
Bitrai# of Silver, one drachm ; distilled or 
rain-water, two ounces ; dissolve and label 
No. 2. In using it, apply solution No. l to 
the roots of the hair with a tooth-brush, 
continuing the application for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. Ihen separate the hair 
into whisps, and brush in solution No. 2, 
allowing the liquid to come in cun tact with 
every part. In this latter application, care 
must be taken that solution No. 2 does not 
penetrate to the skin, or a permanent dark 
stain will be produced. Previously to ap- 
plving the dye, the hair must be ireed from 
ail grease; whilst in order to test the effect 
of toe d>e before applying it, a luck of hair 
may be cut off, and treated according to the 
foregoing directions; failure will then be 
guarded against and success guaranteed. 


HAI 11 OILS.— Olive oil, one 
pint; attar of roses, tin drops. Essence of 
bergamot being much cheaper than the attar 
of roses, is very frequently substituted. 

I Macassar oil. Oil ot belui, one pint ; oil of 
: nuts, one pint; spirits a*f wine, one gill; 
essence of bergamot, a quarter of an ounce ; 
essence of musk, a quarter ol an ounce; 
essence of Portugal, a quarter of an ounce; 
attar of roses, ten drops Infuse in a bottle 
near the fire for two or three hours ; then 
set the bottle for a week, aj.:irating it fre- 
quently.— See Randolimi; Pomatum. 

HAIR Prkskuvation of. - Under or- 
dinary circumstances the hair may be pre- 
served by tlie most simple means. In a 
sound and healthy consiitution, the best 
preserver and beantifier of the hair is regular 
and careful cleaning. As a general rule, 
head canuot be too much brushed, brushing 
acting as an active and healthy stimulant 
upon the skin, rendering the fund ions more 
healthy, and, as a consequence, the produc- 
tion ot hair more easy and its maintenance 
more certain. On this account, hard and 
penetrating brushes are useful, but in using 
them it should be borne in mind that it is 
the head which requires brushing more than 
the hair; while, therelore, the crush is ac- 
tively applied to the roots of the hair, the 
surface should be brushed with a light and 
gentle hand. Occasional washing with pure 
water is to be recommended, providing the 
hair is not very long, so as to render drying 
difficult. To assist m drying it tlioroughly, 
dip the brush into a very little hair powder 
and brush it out again ; after that, a little 
pomatum may be brushed in. With regard to 
cutting the hair„ it is an operation which 
should not be performed too frequently, nor 
delayed too long; in ordinary cases it would 
be as well to have a small portion of the 
hair removed every month or six weeks. 
Where the hair is in an uiihealMiy condition, 
especially where much has fallen off, and a 
partial and iiiipavenshed growth has risen 
up to repre.sent that which is lost, the short 
and impoverished hairs should be carefully 
and persiMtently cut, with the view of giving 
them bulk and strength, and improving 
their growth. The frequent plucking out of 
withered hairs is, also, productive of lienefit, 
as the process is necessarily accompanied by 
much stimulation ol the skin, which pro- 
motes the growth of the hairs individually 
and generally. 2'he e.iC<ssive vse of grease in 
dressing the hair, is a common error which 
cannot fail to be productive of iujurious con- 
sequences. There is a natural oil secreted 
by the hair, which in a healthy state should 
supply the requisite amount of moisture; 
sometimes this is defective, and the hair be- 
comes dry and harsh, it is then proper to 
supply the deficiency by a little pomatum or 
oil. When the artificial grease is applied in 
excessive quantities, it produces a matting 
of the hair, prevents the pores of the scalp 
IVom acting freely, and thus prevents the 
supply of natural moisture from being com- 
municated freely to the hair. The kind of 
grease to be used., should be animal fats in pre- 
ference to vegetable oils, the latter being apt 
to become rancid, and not poBsessing such 
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active atimiilant properties as the former. 
The use of soap in wasliiiig tlie hair, should 
be cautiously and sparingly observed, as il 
is apt to change the colour and texture of 
the hair. A little white soap dissolved in 
spirits of wine, is more effectual and less in> 
jurious than soup alone. After this the 
hair shtjuld be well washed with pure water. 
When gref/ness 0/ the hair shows itself, it is 
an indication of want of tone in the hair- 
producing organs, and if this tone can be 
restored, the liair will cease to change, and 
at the same time further change will be 
prevented. The plan of cutting as pre- 
viously recommended, combined with judi- 
cious plucking, tends very much to prevent 
the extension of greyness. Keeping the head 
too much covered is calculated to prove in- 
jurious to the hair, as by this means an ex- 
cessive amount of heat is generated, which 
tends to enervate and relax the hair- pro- 
ducing organa, and cocse'iueiit.ly weaken 
and thin the hair ; for this reason the wear- 
ing of nightcaps is to be condetnned. and 
the practice ol wearing the hat throughout 
theuay is attended with similar evil conse- 
quences. Curhng the haii\ especially when 
frequently resorted to, is a moat pernicious 
cuat'im, the inordinate amount of heat that 
is employed to produce the desired eflect, 
drying up the natural oils, and otherwise 
injuring tiie roots and texture of the hair. 
Sudden heats and ehdls oi' all kinds are also 
productive of ill consequences, and in short 
whatever accident or operation the hair is 
suitjeoted to, widely differing from its normal 
stare, must produce, mure or less, those 
diseases and that decay to which it is pe- 
culiarly liable In every case it should be 
remembered, that the preservation of the 
hair depends not only on local stimulation, 
but also on constitutional treatment. This 
trutli is the mure to be insisted upon, as a 
common notion prevails that the mere appli- 
cation ol certain specifics will remedy defects I 
without any other aid. Above all, the ad- ’ 
vertised nostrums, which boast of being able 
to effect such extraordinary results, are not 
to be relied upon, and in many cuses should 
be cautiiiusly avoided. The simple truth is, 
that these specifics owe their boasted pro- 
ductive and restorative powers to precisely 
tile same principle that attends the simplest 
formula, namely, the stimulation 01 the 
skin ; and the application, theretore. must 
b(t governed by the same laws, and attended 
with the same results in the one case as m 
the other.-' See Haldnkss. 

HAKE.— A fish taken in considerable 
numbers in our seas, and sometimes used by 
the people dwelling on our coasts ; but it is 
seldom brought inland and is not generally 
esteemed as an article of food. Nevenhe.ess 
hake possesses nutritious qualities, and is 
easily digestible. 

.make pried.— H ake is in general con- 
sidered best fried, because it has otherwise 
an insipid taste. Cut a moderate sized hake 
mto cutlets, lengthwise, about the size of 
ordinary veal cutlets, dry them well with a 
Cloth, brush them over with egg and tread 
crumbs, and fry to a light brown ; serve hot 
on a napkin with a garnish of fried parsley 


HALIBUT.— A large fish resembling the 
turbot somewhat in flavour, but much 
coarser; it is sometimes caught weighing 
more than a hundredweight; the best size 
is, however, from twenty to torty pounds, us 
beyond tins extent the fish becomes coarse. 
1 'he most esteemed parts are the hakes over 
the tins, aud the pickings about theh(>ad; 
but on account of its great bulk, the fish is 
commonly cut up and sold in pieces of a few 
pounds w’e'ght. 

HALlHUr BOILED. -Put the fish into 
the iish- kettle, with the back undermost, 
cover It with cold water, and add to it a 
handml of salt. When it begins to boil, 
skim it careiully, and then let it just simmer 
till it is done. Drain it, garnish with horse- 
radish or parsley, and serve with plain 
melted butter, or wdth egg sauce. 

HALIBUT PRIED.— Cut the fish into 
slices, and proceed as directed with llAKii:. 

HAM BAKED— Soak the hum for an 
hour in water, take it out, and wdpe it 
periectly dry, cover it all over with a paste 
such us is made for a pie, and bske it in a 
moderately heated oven till the paste is of a 
deep brown colour. Hams, thus dressed, 
will have a richer flavour, and keep much 
longer than when boiled in the ordinary 
way. 

HAM BOILED.— For a ham weighing 
twelve pounds, allow a quarter of an hour 
to the pound for boiling it; when of a 
larger size they will require a little longer 
time in proportion ; during the boiling, keep 
it well covered with water ; and when done, 
peel oil* the rind, powder baker’s raspings 
over it, dress the knuckle bone with a frill 
made of' white pepper, and serve. 

HAM BROILED. — Cut ham into thin 
slices, and broil on a gridiron, if the ham 
is too salt, soak the slices in water before 
broiling, aud afterwards dry them well with 
a cloth. 

HAM COLD.— Procure a small ham ol 
about nine pounds in weight, and souk it in 
cold water for about ten hours ; tlieii let 
it simmer for three hours by the side of the 
fire; when done, take it out aud let it 
remain till cold; then cut oif the skin as 
thinly as possible, but without leaving 
traces of it; let a piece remain upon the 
knuckle about two inches and a half in 
breadtii, decorate the part with a lestoon or 
Vandyke of paper, carve the fat neatly to 
form a sheli. and glaze it over lightly; 
garnish with savoury jelly; and decorate 
the dish with a few bunches of fresh parsley. 

HAM ESSENCE.— This condiment may 
be obtained from an undressed ham, or f rom 
a ham which has been boiled ; tlie first will 
give the most perfect essence of the meat; 
the last may be the most economical. I'ake 
a pound of tlie undressed lean ot a ham, cut 
it into small pieces, and put it into a siew- 
pan with sufficient water to cover it ; let it 
simmer till it is about three parts done; 
then add to it a pint of boiling water, and 
boil it till it is tender; strain it through a 
sieve, and take off ail the fat ; then boil it 
till it is reduced to about a quarter of a 
pint, and when cold put it Into a bottle for 
use. 
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HAM FRIED, WITH Eggs. — First as- 
certain that tlie I’rying-paii is delicately 
clean; this may be known by melting a 
little fat on the pan, pouring it out, and 
wiping the pan briskly while still hot. The 
tenderness of the ham is improved by soaking 
the slices for a few minute.s in lukewarm 
water, just previously to being dressed; 
they must afterwards be wiped quite dry in 
a cloth. Put the ham into a pan, and let it 
remain until nearly fried, draw it on one 
side, break the eggs on the edge of the pan, 
and slip them gently in ; ladle the frying 
fat over them with an iron tinned spoon. 
When the eggs are done on the under side, 
place the ham on a hot dish, and cit her turn 
the eggs, or hold them before the fire for a 
minute, to take the rawness oil’ from the 
upper sida Trim them as they lie in the 
an ; then take them up with a slice, and 
rain the grease off before dishing them 
with the ham. The dish is served either 
with the eggs lying on the slices of ham or 
witli the eggs in the centre, and the ham, 
arranged neatly around them. 

HAM PATTIES, with CnrcKEN.-Skin 
and minoe very finely, the breast or white 
ffeshy parts of a chicken that has been 
either roasted or boiled, and about half the 
quantity of lean ham. Have ready in a 
small saucepan, a little good gravy, ex- 
tracted irorn bones or trimmings, thickened 
with a bit of butter rolled in flour, add a 
little grated lemon-peel, white pepper, salt, 
a very little cayenne, and a teaspoonful of 
lemon-juice. Stir the mince in this till 
quite hot, till up the patty-paas which have 
been previously lined with paste, cover with 
a crust, and bake to a light brown. 

HAM PATTIES, with Egg.— In these, 
bread is used for paste. Scoop out part 
from thick slices of a quartern loaf; fill the 
patty- pans with ham finely minced, and lay 
a poached egg on the top. Hake till done. 

HAM PATTIES, with Veal. — Mince 
finely about six ounces of ready-dressed 
lean veal, and three ounces of ham ; imt it 
Into a stewpan with an ounce of butter 
rolled in flour, half a gill of cream, half a 
gill of veal stock, a little grated nutmeg 
and lemon-peel, some cayenne pepper and 
salt, a spoonful of essence of ham, a little 
lemon- juice, stir this over the lire for some 
time, taking care that it does not burn ; 
and when sulBciently done, fill up the patty- 
pans, and bake. 

HAM PIE.— Half boil a ham, skin it, and 
take out the bone ; fill the space with a rich 
forcemeat, and season the ham with pepper, 
mace, cinnamon, and cloves, pounded and 
well mixed; put this into a raised crust 
made of an oval shape, and lay over it a few 
bay leaves and some slices of fat bacon; 
<cover it with a crust, and bake it for four or 
five hours. 

HAM POTTED.— To each pound of cold 
lean ham, add six ounces of cold roast veal. 
Mince these together finely ; and afterwards 
pound it in a mortar with half a pound of 
fresh butter, which must be added by de- 
grees. When thoroughly beaten, strew over 
^ a teaspoon ful of freshly pounded mace, a 
email nutmeg grated, and the third of a 


teaspoouful of cayenne pepper well mixed 
together. When TOrfectly pounded, press 
the meat into small potting* pans, and pour 
clarified butter over the top. If kept in a 
cool and dry place, this meat will remain 
good for a fortnight or three weeks. 

HAM SAUCE.— Mince the lean part of a 
dressed ham, and then beat it into a pulp ; 
stew it over a slow fire for half an hour in 
good gravy sufficient to cover it ; then add 
some sweet herbs, pepper, and some beef 
gravy, and stew for half an hour longer. 
Cover it slowly during the stewing, and 
when done strain off any fat there may be 
upon it, and strain it through a hair sieve. 
Tiiis sauce is employed for those dishes that 
require to have a savoury and piquant 
flavour imparted to them. 

HAM STEWED.— Soak a small ham for 
about three hours in cold water; boil it 
slowly for the usual length of time ; trim it 
and put it into a stewpan, with some slices 
of veal underneath, with carrots, parsnips, 
and parsley, chopped, a seasoning of pepper 
and salt, and two or three bay leaves ; add 
a quart of rich gravy, and let the ham 
simmer for about three hours ; then take it 
up, and serve it with its own sauce, the fat 
having been previously well skimmed off. 

HAM TOAST.— 3Iix with some lean ham 
grated, the yolk of an egg beaten up, and a 
seasoning of pepper ; put some clarified 
butter into a fryingpan, and frv some slices 
of bread, which place before the fire after- 
wards to drain ; then fry the ham mixture, 
cover the slices of bread with it, and serve. 

HAM, to Carve.— Serve it with the 
back upwards, sometimes ornamented, and 
generally haring the knuckle bone frilled 
with paper. Begin in the middle by cutting 
long and very thin slices from a to 6, con- 



tinuing down to the thick fat at the broad 
end. The first slice should be wedge-shaped, 
in order that all the others may be cut 
slantingly, which gives them an inviting 
appearance. Many persons, however, prefer 
the hock at as having more flavour; iu 
which case it is cut lengtliwise from c to d. 

HAM, TO Choose.— Hams with short 
shanks are best. To test the freshness or 
the meat, insert a knife under the bone, 
and if it comes out clean and smells fresh, 
the ham is good ; but if the knife is daubed, 
and has a rank and disagreeable odour, the 
ham is bad. 

HAM, TO Cure.— Choose the short thick 
legs of well-fed hogs. To each large ham 
allow half a pound of bay salt, an ounce of 
504 
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saltpetre, half a pound ot coarse suffar, half , 
a pound of common salt, a quarter of a ; 
pound of pepper, and an ounce of coriander 
seeds. Pound the ingredients, and beat and 
iniK them well ; but first rub in about six 
ounces of the salt and the saltpetre, and 
alter two days, drain and rub in the remain- 
der of the salt and the spices. Hub for half 
an hour; lay the hams in a trough, keep 
them carefully covered, and baste them with 
the brine every day ; turn them occasionally, 
and rub the brine well in. When this is 
done, hang the ham in a cool dry place, 
where there is a thorough current of air, 
and let it remain there until it is perfectly 
dry; then remove it into the store closet, 
and lay it by in clean straw. Another method 
is as Ibllows : Rub the ham well with com- 
mon salt, and drain for three days; then 
dry it; and for a ham weighing eighteen 
pounds, take half a pound of moist sugar, 
half a pound of salt, and an ounce of salt- 

S etre. Mix these ingredients, and rub the 
am well with it ; put it into a trough, au<l 
treat as other hams; but in three days pour 
a bottle of good vinegar over it. The ham 
will be reaay in a month after this for dry- 
ing, which operation is performed as pre- 
viously directed. The smoking ol* hams is 
effected over the fumes of green birch, oak, 
broom- tops, oak- sawdust, or any perfumed 
wood. 

ITAM, TO Preservf..— T he most effective 
method of preserving hams is, to brush over 
the whole of the cut parts with a paste 
made of quicklime and water; this W'ill 
keep out the flies ; but as it will not readily 
wash off before dressing, some little waste 
is entailed in removing it, and renders the 
method, therefore, open to this objection. 
The next best plan is to sew up the ham in 
canvas, which will also prevent the flies 
from contaminating the meat. In any case, 
the ham should be hung in a dry but cool 
room, out of the reach of the tire, which 
causes the fat to turn rancid. There should 
be a thorough ventilation through the apart- 
ment, without draught. Where there is no 
convenience for hanging, the ham should he 
cured in wood- ashes or straw. 

HAMBURG BEEF. — Set a brisket of 
beef over the fire in a saucepan full of cold 
water; when it boils, skjm well, then take 
out the beef, let it cool, and rub in three 
handfuls of salt, and two teaspoonfuls of 
saltpetre ; beat it with a rolling-pin for half 
an hour ; put it into a pickling tub, strew 
over it a small handful of salt, let it lie for 
four days, then turn it ; add the same quan- 
tity of salt as before, and let it lie for four 
days more, after which sew it up in a piece 
of linen, and let it hang in smoke for a fort- 
night. 

HAMMER.— A well-known tool, and one 
that is frequently called into requisition for 
household purposes. The best kind of ham- 
mer for these latter uses is that made wholly 
of iron, with the ordinary head or front, a 
nail-extractor behind, and the extreme por- 
tion of the handle fashioned as a cmsel; 
several operations may thus be accomplished ; 
with this one tool ! 

1405 


; HAND GLASS.— A portable glass cas« 
; used for slieltering cauliflowers and other 
plants in winter, and during early spring, 
or to retain a regular supply of moisture to 
cuttings, and to otherwise preserve them 
until tliey have taken root. The most du- 
rable and convenient are made with cast 
iron framing of the form shown in the en- 
graving, and are frequently constructed with 



moveable tops, as here represented ; but the 
only advantage which this affords is, that, 
several of tlie lower portions may be placed 
upon each other, to protect any tall-growing 
shrub m severe weather, otherwise they are 
more troublesome to move, and more liable 
to break than if made entire. 

II ANDKERCII lEF.— Handkerchiefs are 
made of silk, cotton, and linen. Silk is the 
most durable, and preferred for common 
wear. White handkerchiefs are made of 
lawn or cambric; French cambric is con- 
sidered the best. Handkerchiei’s should be 
always marked witli the owner’s name or 
initials, as they are articles which are ex- 
ceedingly liable to be mislaid. 

I’he Etiquette of the handkerchief is as fol- 
lows : Always use a white handkerchief on 
occasions of full dress, let it be of flue tex- 
ture, and if ornamented with a pattern, it 
should be a neat one, and the colours sub- 
dued. In carrying the handkerchief, hold it 
freely by the hand in the centre, allowing 
the corners to Ibrm a fanlike expansion ; do 
not roll it into a ball, twirl it into a rope, or 
twist it into fantastic shapes. Avoid using 
it too much, and especially refrain from 
doing so during meal-times ; but if compelled 
to use it, observe extreme delicacy, turn the 
head away from the table, and make as little 
commotion as possible. If the handkerchief 
be scented, apply a moderate portion of per- 
fume only ; excess in this particular is asso- 
ciated with vulgarity. 

HANDS, Cark of.— It is acknowledged, 
by common consent, that dirty and coarse 
hands are marks of slothfulness and low 
breeding ; while, on the contrary, clean and 
delicate hands arc evidences ot cleanliness 
and refinement. The person who has muc< 
manual labour to perform, cannot, of course, 
be expected to keep his hands of that delicafe 
shape and texture, which another person, 
whose employment is light, may do. But, 
at the same time, it is always possible, under 
any circumstances, to keep the hands in that 
state during the intervals of labour, so that 
they shall not appear displeasing to the eye. 
To promote the softness and whiteness of the 
skin, mild emollient soaps, or those abound- 
ing in oil, should alone be used, by which 
means, also, chaps and chilblains will gene- 
: rally be avoided. The coarse strong kinds 
! of soap, cr those abounding in alkali, shouldt 
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for a like reason, be rejected, as they tend to 
render the skin roiiffh, dry, and brittle. 'I'he 
jimmcrsion of the hands in alkaline lyes, or 
•trongly acidulated nrater, has a dike effect. 
JRmghness of the skin may generally be removed 
by a little sand being mixed with the soap, 
or by rubbing the hands with pnmtoe stone 
previously to applying the soap; in this 
operation, care sliouid be taken not to allow 
the gritty particles to come into contact with 
the nails, or they will scratch them. Dirt 
.from ihe. hands is more efTectually removed by 
warm water than cold ; tlie hands however, 
are liable to become dirty sooner afiervvards, 
and perhaps the best plan is, to remove t.hc | 
dirt with warm water, and afterwards rinse 
the hands in cold. Washing the hinds too fre- 
qmritly has a tendency to discolour them 
with a brown or tawny hue. Under ordinary 
circumstances it will be sufficient to wash 
the hands three times a day, namely, on 
rising, before dinner, and on retiring to rest. 
Alter washing, the hands should be carefully 
dried with a moderately coarse towel ; this 
will promote a free circulation through them, 
which will ultimately tend to enhance their 
appearance. Exposure to cold winds and 
rain is detrimental to (he appearance of the 
hands, and gloves should always be worn. 
Fruit and ink stains may be eradicated from 
the hands, by Immersing them In water, 
slightly acidulated with oxalic acid, or a few 
drops of oil of vitriol, or to which a little 
pearlash or chloride of lime has been added ; 
observing atterwards to rinse them tho- 
roughly in clean water, and not to touch 
them with soap for some hours, as any 
alkaline matter will bring back the stains. 
The hands may be preserved dry for delicate 
work, by rubbing a little club moss, in fine 
powder, over them. Hands that j>erspire, and 
are inordinately hot, may arise from some 
temporary derangement of tlie system, or 
from a constitutional peculiarity ; this may 
be partially remedied, by inserting the hands 
into a water-jug lull of water, and lowering 
them gradually until the elbows reach, 
letting them remain at this point for two or 
three minutes; this operation will, in gene- 
ral, keep the hands pleasantly cool for some 
hours atterwards. in conclusion, it must be 
observed that an over- anxious care for the 
state of the hands is to be deprecated. Some 
persons wlio are possessed of a small and 
delicate hand are so vain of it that they are 
constantly displaying it in an obtrusive 
manner, which is very oflensive to the 
looker-on. And in some instances the fear 
of putting the shape and outline of the hand 
out of form, is so great, that every kind of 
work is avoided, and even accomplishments, 
such as the harp, piano, and guitar, are 
avoided, for f ear of expanding the hand, and 
flattening the extremities of the lingers; 
this is a preposterous error, for the beauty of 
the hand does not alone consist in whiteness 
and a statue- like contour, but in certain 
indurations, which may be termed “expres- 
sion,” and which are imparted by the pursuit 
ot suitable occupations, and appropriate 
nccompii8hment8.--See Chapped Hands, 
Chilblain 8, Warts, &c. 

HANDWKITING.—See Penmanship. 


HANGING, Rbcovrbit prom.— As hang- 
ing is a very frequent menus of committing 
suicide in this country, it is highly desirable 
that all persons should be put in possession 
of the best remedies for restoring auimution 
to a body so found ; and that tiielr services 
may be directed in a proper and beneficial 
course to the unhappy person, it is neces- 
sary that all should know the physiological 
cause of the suspended animation, so rliat 
their efforts may oe directed on sound prin- 
ciples. and with scientific views of affording 
aid. In the first place, the cause of partial 
or complete death by banging is not, as 
erroneously supposed, the conswiuence of a 
broken neck, and the pressure of a dislocated 
bone of the vertebral column on the spinal 
marrow ; for if such were tlie case, no per- 
son could ever by any possibility recover; 
as surgical art has never yet. nor can discovet 
a means oi reducing a luxation of the spinal 
vertebra;. The cause, then, of death by 
hanging, results entirely from the pressure 
of the rope or ligature employed on the 
large veins returning with their impure 
blood from the head to the heart; these 
vessels are called the jugular veins, and the 
effect of this pressure or obstruction is to 
cause a rapid collection of blood in the 
veins of the head face, and on and in the 
brain. The arterial supply of blood to 
these parts being still tlie same, and the 
discharging channels blocked up. causes a 
rapid distension of the veins, which goes on 
for a few seconds till the delicate texture of 
which their coats are composed, being unable 
to bear further dilation, bursts, and their 
contents are effused into the cavities of the 
brain, where it immediately presses on the 
origin of all the vital nerves, and produces 
that disorganization which results in death ; 
the person dying from apoplexy or venous 
effusion on tiie brain. At the same time 
the blood having been checked at the 
points of external pressure, forms a clot 
in the jugular veins, of itself presenting 
a barrier to the return of blood, should the 
ligature be removed. 2Wa<mc«f.— Immedi- 
ately cut down the body, or hold it up while 
another cuts the cord and remove the 
stricture from the throat ; lay the body on 
its back, bleed from one or other ol the 
jugular veins, or from both arms at once; 
open the waistcoat and dash cold water in 
sudden splashes on the face and chest, apply 
hot bricks close to the soles of the feet, 
imitate artificial breathing by inflating the 
lungs by a pair of bellows through one of 
the nostrils, closing the lips wdth the hand, 
and then by pressure on the stomach, ex- 
pelling the air. As soon as a sufficient 
number of tiles or bricks can have been 
heated, place them in a row under the 
spine, and let the body rest on them ; rub 
the neck sharply where most discoloured 
with sweet oil and brandy, to cause absorp- 
tion of the clot formed by the pressure, and 
place hot bottles or heated bricks between 
the thighs, and finally extend the friction 
of oil and brandy with or without harts- 
horn, over the region of the heart and 
stomach. These means vigorously applied, 
without confusion, but with despatch, and 
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In regular order, will, if persevered in euffl- 
cientTv long, restore animation if any spark 
of life" is left in the body. There is but one 
oiher means, the most powerlul, but unfor- 
tunately the least available, and that is 
electricity or galvanism When this agent 
can be procured the galvanic current is to 
be passed from the back of the neck and 
discharged through the stomach, or made to 
traverse the chest. 'I'o recapitulate: the 
moment the body has been taken down, and 
the pressure removed, while the bottles 
are being filled with water and the bricks 
or tiles placed in the lire to heat, bleed 
as directed to the extent of twelve or 
twenty ounces, dash the cold water on the 
face and che.st, and having dried the latter, 
using the embrocation vigorously, while the 
luugs are being inflated, and as socm as 
ossible bring Into operation the efiicacy of 
eat to the spine, fert, and thighs, con- 
tinuing at short im^rvala the artificial 
respiration, the friction, cold effusions 
on the face. 

HAKE BA KED.— 'fo bake whole, prepare 
as for roasting, putting a few pieces of 
butter, and a little milk into the dish ; bake 
it in a moderate oven, and baste it several 
times during the baking. Another method 
of baking a hare, is to cut it up, season it 
with pepper, salt, and dress. it with a little 
butter, and then bake it for about three 
hours In a covered jar or pan. 

HARE BOILBU.-Put the hare into salt 
and water, together with a beef marrow- 
bone and a piece of bacon ; when the hare is 
nearly done, take it out ; bruise some peas, 
boil them in the broth ; take out the beef 
bone, put in the hare, and boil again till the 
eas are done, then strain ; and serve the 
are with the clear stock poured over it. 

HA RE BROl LED.- C5ut off the legs and 
shoulders of cold dressed hare ; flatten and 
season them highly ; broil them on a quick 
clear fire ; iroth with cold butter, and serve 
them hot with venison- sauce. 

HAKE CA K ES.— Mince the best parts of 
the hare with a little firm mutton-suet. 
Season the mince highly. Pound it in a 
mortar, and make up the cakes with raw 
eggs, as small cakes or sausage- rolls ; Hour 
and fry them, or bake them in a Dutch oven. 

HARE COURSING AND SllOOTING.-- 
Tlie hare is naturally a timid animal, and 
extremely swiit in motion when pursued by 
dogs. Hare hunting requires no ordinary 
capacity to overcome its difficulties. In the 
first place, a hare, w hen found, generally 
describes a circle in the course, which is in 
itself not only more difficult to follow, but 
it naturally brings her upon her foil, w'hich 
is the greatest trial for hounds. Secondly, 
the scent of the hare is weaker than that of 
any other animal hunted, and it is always 
fainter the nearer she is to her end. Wlien 
the hare is started, those engaged in bunting 
her cannot keep too quiet ; for if she be 
greatly alarmed, she is very apt to be headed 
back, and the dogs are rendered liable to 
overrun the scent every instant. Instead of 
pressing closely upon the dogs, it is better 
to keep wide of them. Through the w’hole 
of the run the hounds should be left almost 
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entirely to themselves, nor sliould they even 
be much hallooed. If the hare doubles, let 
the dogs hunt through the doubles. Ou 
high roads and dry paths the huntsman 
should always be doubtful of the scent, nor 
give his dogs much encouragement; but 
when a hit is made on either side, it is then 
right to encourage them by cheering. Thick 
hedges form favourite hiding places for the 
hunted liarc, they should, therefore, be wrell 
beaten f or some distance before the hounds; 
but this should be done by an attendant, 
for if the huntsman beat the hedge himself, 
the hounds will be on the watch, and the 
hare is likely to be chopptHl. Wlien hares 
set ofl‘ down the wind, they rarely return ; 
and hounds cannot be pushed on too much, 
particularly when the hare is sinking. Hart, 
tJtooHng is generally practised in connection 
with shooting other game, a true sportsman 
rarely taking the field for theexpress purpose 
of shooting the hare. If, however, one should 
run before the sportsman or cross his path, 
and tlie temptation is irresistible, let the 
sportsman aim at her head, and she will 
be a more certain shot, and much cleaner 
killed than by any other aim; do the same, 
also, if she be running in a straight line 
from you. If you have a double gun, and 
the second barrel is loaded with shot, one or 
two sizes larger than those in the first barrel, 
give her that; she will be cleaner killed in 
that way, and will certainly be pulled up at 
any distance within sixty yards. When a 
hare is making towards you, it is better not 
to shoot until she approaches very close, 
otherwise her skull will ward off the shot. 
7'he law relating to the taking or killing hares^ 
enacts : that if any person shall, in the 
night-time, take or kill any hare in any 
warren or ground lawfully used for the 
breeding or keeping of hares, whether en- 
closed or not, every such offender shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanour; and if 
any person snail unlawfully and wilfully in 
the daytime take or kill any have, in any 
warren or ground, or shall at any time set 
or use therein any snare or engine lor the 
taking of liares, ever y such offender lieing 
convict(?d thereof before a justice of the 
peace, shall forfeit and pay such sum of 
money, not exceeding live pounds, as to the 
justice shall seem meet: iirovided always, 
that nothing herein contained shall affect 
any person taking or killing in the daytime 
any conies on any sea- bank or river- bank in 
the county of Lincoln, so far as tbe tidc 
shall extend, or within one furlong of such 
bank. 

HARE FRIED. — When the hare is 
skinned, lay it on a gridiron till iieated 
tlirougli ; tlien quarter it, and fry it to a nice 
colour in lard ; soak some toasted bread in 
1 beef stock and white wine, witli pounded 
ginger and cloves; strain it, add a little 
verjuice; and serve up the hare with butter, 
sugar, mustard, and lemon -juice. 

HARE HASH ED. -Skin and stuff a hare, 
tie some thin slices of bacon over it, and spit 
it ; set it before the fire, and half roast it , 
then out it in pieces, and put it into good 
beef gravy ; simmer it lor two hours, tbcu 
add a gill of port wine ; let it stand a little 
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time longer over the fire, and then aerve it 
with currant-jelly. 

HARE JUGGED.— Cut up the hare, and 
put it into an earthen pipkin, with one quart 
of stock gravy, a large onion stuck with 
cloves, pepper, and salt, and a slice of lemon. 
Cover it close ; set it into a pan of boiling 
water, and keep it boiling for three hours, 
until the hare is tender ; then pour the gravy 
Into a saucepan ; put into it a glass of poVt 
wine, and a little more stock gravy, if there 
be not sufficient ; season with pepper and 
salt, and thicken with flour ; boil It up and 
pour it over the hare, and serve imme- 

^*HaSe minced. — Mince the flesh of 
cold dressed hare finely, laying aside bones, 
Ac. ; season with salt, pepper, and mixed 
spices. Mix it up thoroughly with a little 
water or stock ; and, having browned some 
butter in a saucepan, put them into it ; and 
mash them well with a wooden spoon, till 
they are nearly ready, to keep them from 
running into lumps. Put more gravy to it, 
stew for twelve or fifteen minutes, and 
serve. ■ 

HARE PIE.— Cut a hare into pieces; 
season it with pepper, salt, nutmeg, and 
mace. Put it into a jug with half a pound 
of butter ; close it, set it In a pan of boil- 
ing water, and make a forcemeat with a 
quarter of a pound of scraped bacon, two 
onions, a glass of red wine, some crumbs 
of bread, a bunch of sweet herbs, and the 
liver of the hare cut small. Mix this with 
the yolks of three eggs, raise the pie, and 
lay the forcemeat h' the bottom of the 
dish. Then put in the hare, together with 
the gravy extracted from it; put on the 
lid, and bake it for an hour and a half in 
a moderate oven. 

ITARi: POTTED.— Let the hare hang for 
some days ; cut it into pieces ; bake it with 
a little Deer at the bottom of the pan, and 
some butter on the top ; pick tbe bones and 
sinews from it; having strained it from the 
gra^y, beat it in a mortar with the butter 
from the top of the gravy ; add salt, pepper, 
and pounded cloves. Put it into pots ; set 
it in a slack oven for a few minutes, and pour 
over it olarifled butter ; let it stand to cool, 
then tie it down ; it will thus keep a long 
time. 

HARE ROASTED.— Stuff the hare with 
the following mixture -.—Bread crumbs, suet, 
the liver parboiled, pepper, salt, grated 
lemon-peel, parsley, lemon- thyme, nutmeg, 
and the yolks of two eggs, all chopped and 
mixed together. Put tliis inside the hare, 
and skewer it up ; boil the hare ibr an hour, 
then take it up and roast it for an hour, by 
which means it will be thoroughly done 
without being over-roasted. Make a gravy 
by taking a pint of stock gravy, a little flour 
to thicken ft, a tablespoonful of ketchup, 
half a gill of port wine, two tablespoonfuls 
of currant jelly, a little pepper and salt, and 
a bit of butter; pour it into the dish with 
the hare, and serve. ^ 

HARE SAUCE.— 1. Stew the liver of the 
hare in some good beef gravy ; when quite 
*ender, chop it fine, with a shalot, and a 
Runch of pot-herbB ; add a teaspoonful of 


chili- vinegar, half a gill of port wine, and 
two tablespoonfuls of red-currant jelly. 

2. Steep the crumb of a penny roll in port 
wine; put it on the fire with a piece of 
butter : beat it smoothly, add pepper, salt, 
and currant jellv, with a tablespoonlul of 
vinegar; let it boil, and serve it up hot. 

3. Simmer together half a pint of red wine 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar, in a 
covered saucepan for twenty minutes ; serve 
hot. 

HARE SOUP.— This soup maybe made 
cither clear or thick as desired. For clear 
hare soup. Cut a large hare into pieces, and 
put it into a saucepan with a xnuckle of 
veal, and a cowheel ; add five or six quarts 
of water, herbs, onions, &c., and a little 
mace ; stew it over a slow fire for two 
hours, or until the gravy is good ; then take 
out the back and legs, cut the meat off, 
returning the bones, and stewing the whole 
until the meat is nearly dissolved. Then, 
strain off the gravy, put a glass of wine to 
every quart of the soup, and send it to 
table with the meat cut into small pieces. 

For ihich hare soup. Cut the hare into 
pieces and lay them at tlie bottom of a large 
jar with a slice or two of lean ham, an 
onion, a head of celery, and a bunch of 
sweet herbs, with about three quarts of 
boiling water. Put the jar into an oven, 
and let it remain until the hare is stewed to 
shreds. Strain off the liquor, take the meat 
from the bones and pound it in a mortar, 
mixing it with the soup until it is quite 
thick. Let it boil up once, with a table- 
spoonful of ketchup, a glass of port wine 
and a little cayenne pepper. Send it to 
table with forcemeat balls in the tureen, 
made with the chopped liver, and fried. 
The same kind of soup may be made in a 
more economical way, by cutting off the 
head and shoulders of the hare, and roasting 
only the hind quarters ; then, on the follow- 
ing day, stew down the bones along with 
the head and shoulders, and make the whole 
into a soup, as previously directed. A pound 
or two of shinof beef will increase the quan- 
tity, and a few minced roots, with a mush- 
room, will improve the flavour. 

HARPJ STEWED.— Divide the hare just 
below the ribs; cut the fore part into 
pieces, and put them into a stewpan with 
a little mace, an onion stuck with cloves, 
a few peppercorns, an anchovy, and a bunch 
of sweet herbs; add sufficient water to cover 
them, and let them stew gently. In the 
meantime, put some stuffing into the hind 
part; tie it up, lard it, and roast it; flour 
it well, and baste with butter. When the 
stew is tender, take out the meat, strain 
the liquor, add to it a glass of red wine, a 
tablespoonlul of ketchup, and a^piece of 
butter rolled in flour; stir it over the fire 
till somewhat thick; then take up the 
roasted portion of the hare, lay it in a dish, 
place the stewed pieces around, and pour 
the sauce over. Serve with some good 
gravy, separately, in a sauce tureen. 

HARE STOCK.— Cut up the fillet from 
a sirloin of beef ; steep it m port wine and 
vinegar ; cut it open and stuff it with hare 
Stuffing; make it up as nearly as possible 
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into the shape of a hare; roast it before 
a brisk but not a fierce fire ; baste with port 
wine and vinegar, in which a clove of garlic 
has been bruised, and afterwards with but* 
ter and a little mace. Take up the gravy 
that is in the dripping-pan, work it well 
with melted butter, ana put it into the dish. 
Serve it with hare sauce. 

HARE STUFFING.-!. Parboil the liver 
of a hare, and mince it; add an equal 
quantity of grated bread crumbs, double the 
quantity of fat bacon chopped, and a piece of 
butter the size of a walnut. Season with 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, chopped lemon, thyme, 
and parsley ; bind with an egg well beaten. 

3. Boil the liver and finely miuce it with 
two ounces of beef suet ; chop also a little 
parsley, some sweet herbs, with a little 
grated lemon-peel ; season with pepper and 
salt, and mix the whole together with an 
egg. 3. The crumb of a penny loaf grated, 
three ounces of marrow, a small quantity of 
minced parsley, a shalot, and a boned 
anchovy ; a teaspoonful of lemon- peel, and 
the same quantity of nutmeg; add salt, 
pepper, and cayenne to taste; parboil the 
liver and mince it finely. Mix the ingre- 
dients with the yolk of an egg, and the 
crumbs soaked in a very little red wine. 

4. Chop, and afterwards pound in a mortar, 
half a pound of beef suet, an equal bulk of 
soaked bread crumbs, lemon-peel, parsley, 
and a sprig of thyme chopped : season with 
pepper and salt, add two eggs well beaten, 
and a little milk or broth. 

HARE, TO Carve.— F irst take off the 
legs, then cut the back in two at D, A, and C. 
Some pref er to cut it along the chiue bone. 



as dotted in the «igraving. Next take off 
the shoulders, and split the head in two ; 
to hold it firmly, stick the fork into one of 
the eyes, which will render the operation 
more easy of accomplishment. Serve with 
ample gravy on each plate. 

HARE, TO Choose.— A hare is stilT when 
freshly killed, and, if young, the ears tear 
easily, ami the claws are smooth and sharp ; 
a narrow cleft is also to be observed in the 
bp. It sliould be kept for five or six days 
before it is dressed ; and in cold weather it 
Will remain good for ten or fourteen days. 

HAKE, TO Prepare for Roasting.— 
As soon as the hare is received, take out the 
ijver, &c., wipe the inside of the hare 
tiiorouglily, season it with a little pepper, 
and bang it up. When required for dressing, 
cut oir the fore-legs at the first joint, raise 
Jlie skin of the back, and draw it over the 
hmd legs ; leave the tail whole, then draw 


the skin over the back, and slip out the fore- 
legs; out it from the neck and head; skin 
the ears, and leave them on. Clean the 
vent. Cut the sinews under the hind- legs; 
bring them forward, run a skewer through 
one iiind leg, the body, and another hind 
leg ; do the same with the fore legs ; lay the 
head rather back; put a skewer in at the 
mouth, through the back of the head, and 
between the shoulders -, put in the stuffing, 
and tie the hare round with a string, passing 
the string over the legs to keep them iii 
their places. 

HARE-LIP.— This disease, so called from 
a fancied resemblance to the appearance of 
that animal, is one of those distressing 
malformations that are born with a child. 
Hare-lip is more frequently found In the 
upper than in the under lip, and fortunately 
it is BO, for, in the latter case, the child is un- 
able to articulate, or retain the saliva in the 
mouth, creating a source of ceaselesis dis- 
comfort and pam. The disease consists of a 
fissure or longitudinal divisiou of one or 
both lips, having a space between, wider at 
the bottom and narrowing to an apex at the 
gum, resembling the outline of the letter V 
reversed, A. This condition is called tlie 
simple hare- lip, but sometimes the fissure is 
double, having a pendant piece of the lip in 
the centre of Doth fissures. The compound 
hare- lip is that condition of deformity where 
the cleft extends along the bones of the 
palate, over the whole arch of the mouth, 
while in some cases the bones of the palate 
are entirely wanting— a most distressing 
malady, as the child can never articulate, 
and only with great difficulty eat or drink, 
as all sustenance passes into the nostrils. 
Independent of the deformity attending 
this malformation, the infant so affiicted is 

S revented from sucking, and must be reared 
y hand. 

The treatment of this misfortune is very 
simple and most satisfactory, and no mother 
out of apprehension of her child’s sulTering 
should neglect to have the deformity cured ; 
which, when in the simple form of the 
cleft lip, can be effectually done. The ope- 
ration consists in making the two edges 
of the fissure even, bringing them together 
by means of two short silver ueedleM, 
and keeping them in that position by silk 
thread passed over their ends like the 
figure 8, till the process of union has taken 
place, requiring about eight or ten days, 
when the needles are withdrawn, and in a 
week longer the permanent cure will he 
effected. The best period for performing i he 
operation is between the age of six and 
twelve months, before the child can enter- 
tain any alarm at what is*to be done, or hy 
cries and restlessness materially interfere 
with the success of the operation. 

HARICOT.— See Beef, Muti'on, Veal, 
&c. 

HARICOT BEAN.— This species of pulse 
is extensively used in French cookery ; it 
is, however, but little used in England, 
although its nutritious qualities, have been 
proved by experiments to be greater than 
those of any other garden vegetable, and 
nearly equal to bread. They also ixtssesa 
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the advantage of being very cheap, and easy 
to procure, and they may be obtained for 
about fourpence a quart of cornchandlers or 
sci^demen. They will grow freely in many 
soils, but are very liable to the slug; it is 
therefore advisable, when they spring from 
the ‘ground, to protect them on each side by 
a layer of soot and lime. When fully ripe, 
the beans should be taken out of the pods, 
put into bags, and kept in a dry situation. 

HAItICar BEANS. TO Dress. -There 
are several modes of dressing haricot beans ; 
the following are the most approved: 1. 
l^ut a quart of beans into halt a gallon of 
cold soft water, with an ounce of butter; 
simmer them slowly for about three hours, 
drain them, and put them into a stewpan, 
with a little salt, pepper, chopped parsley, 
two ounces of butter, and the juice of a 
lenum ; place them on the Are for a few 
minutes, stir well, and serve. 2. Boil some 
water in a saucepan, with some salt and a 
little butter ; then put in the haricots, and 
when they are quite tender, strain off the 
water; then add a good-sized piece of 
butter, and let them simmer for a short 
time, taking care that they do not become 
brown ; then add a cupful of good gravy ; 
sesvson with pepper and salt, and just 
previously to serving, thicken with white of 
egg. 3. Boil a quart of haricot beans in 
water as directed in the preceding receipt, 
but with the addition of salt, pepper, sweet 
herbs, two cloves, and a bey leaf ; when the 
beans are boiled, drain them in a cullender ; 
then boil for a short time, a pint of rich 
milk, and a few tablespoonihls of cream, 
with a little salt and pepper; put in the 
haricots, iet them boll for a few minutes, 
then serve. 

HARNESS.— See Bit, Bridle, Reins, 
Sa ddle, &c. 

HARRIER.— A species of dog occupying 
an intermediate station between the beagle 
and tile foxhound. The character and speed 
of the hound depend greatly upon the 
nature of the country hunted over. The 
smaller harrier will best suit a deeply 
enclosed country ; but where there is little 
cover, and less doubling, greater size and 



fleetness are 'requisite. The characteristics 
of a good' harrier are, a clean and closely 
trimmed heck, the head flne, but not too 
sharp ; the ear- flaps thin ; the nostrils open ; 


and the deep chest embraced by shoulders 
broad but light, and Well thrown back. The 
fore-legs should be quite straigtit, clean, 
long, and terminated by a round ball- like 
foot. The hind limbs should be angular, 
and the thighs powerful. 

HARROW. — An agricultural implement 
employed to pulverize the ground which 
has been moved by the plough, to disengage 
from it the weeds and roots which it may 
contain, or to cover the seeds of the culti- 
vated plants when sown. According to the 
diversity of soils, and the particular use to 
which the harrow is to be applied, its form 
undergoes considerable modilication. Strong 
heavy lands require heavier harrows than 
those of a light nature. When the land is 
very foul, and calculated to choke the teeth 
of the harrow, a powerihl and eflective in- 
strument is generally used, known as Fin- 
lapsoti’s hatToir, as represented in the annexed 
engraving. This instrument possesses the 



following advantages .—From the position 
in which the tines are fixed, their points 
hanging nearly on a parallel with the sur- 
iace of the land, the instrument is drawn 
with the least passible waste of power. 
From the curved form of the tines, all 
stubble, couch, &c., is brought up to the 
surface, and rolled over thein— the instru- 
ment thus relieving itself in its progress. 
The readiness wiUi which the cultivator can 
be adjusted, to as to work to any depth, 
renders it of OTeat value, inasmuch as the 
regulator or lever can be moved up and 
down with tlie greatest ease, each notch 
upwards giving the tines an additional depth 
of one and a half or two inches. 'J'lie axle- 
tree of the wheels is also capable of being 
moved up and down by a screw, so that the 
whole implement can be easily adjusted to 
work at any depth, from four to ten inches. 
In turning at tlie headlands the lever is 
pressed down to the lowest notch, thereby 
elevating the front tines out of the soil, and 
allowing the instrument to be easily moved 
round. Annstrong'it harrow differs from ut hers 
in the form of its framing, which is of iron 
and of a zig-zag shape, so arranged that 
the tooth or tine shall be fixed at each angle, 
in such manner that the lines formed by 
them shall be equidistant over the breadth 
of the land they are intended to cover. 
They can be adapted either for heavy or 
light work, iforton's revolving brake imf'roto 
proves .m effective implement on liglit sandy 
soils. The principle is somewhat similar to 
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that of the hay> making machine, except 
that, in place of the aurface, it goes to the 
very bottom of the furrows, brix'^ging up a 
far greater quantity of weeds than anytixed 
harrow could be expected to accomplish. 
JiiddeWs extirpating harrow is intended for 
breaking up land when it is too hard for the 
heaviest liarrows, and for bringing winter 
fallows into a fine state of tillage, in work- 
ing summer lands, by the shape of its teeth 
it is calculated to bring to the suri'ace all 
grass and rubbish ; it is also found generally 
useful lor accomplishing fine tillage. Tiie 
Hm'wegian harrow is to be met with in two or 
three varieties. It is most valuable imme- 
diately after ploughing ; it breaks and pul- 
verizes the land, leaving three or lour inches* 
depth of line mould, well prepared for seed ; 
it saves the use of the heavy and middle- 
sized ordinary harrows, the small seed har- 
rows, once after sowing, being sufficient. 

TI AIUIOWING.— In performing this ope- 
ration, it is not only necessary that the imple- 
ments should be of different sizes, but that 
they should be worked in different ways, 
according to the strength and condition of 
the soil on which they are employed, and 
the nature of tlie work to be executed. 
When employed to reduce a strong obdurate 
soil, not more than two harrows of the old 
or common sort should be yoked together, 
because they are apt to ride and tumble 
upon each other, and thus jimpede the work, 
and execute it imperfectly. On rough soils, 
harrows should ne driven as fast as the 
horses can walk, because their effect is in 
direct proportion to the degree of velocity 
with wliich they are driven. In ordinary 
coses, and in every case where harrowing is 
meant for covering tlie seeds, and the com- 
mon implement is used, three harrow's are 
the best yoke, because they fill up the ground 
more effectually, and leave few'er vacancies 
than when a smaller number is employed. 
The harrow-man’s attention, .at the seed 
process, should be constantly directed to 
prevent these impioraeuts from riding upon 
each other, and to keep them clear of every 
impediment, from stones, lumps of earth, 
clods, &o. ; for any of these, prevents the 
perfect working of the implement, and causes 
a mark or trail upon the surface, always 
unpleasing to the eye, and generally detii- 
meiital to the vegetation of the seed. Har- 
rowing is usually performed first in lenj^th, 
then across, and finally in length, as at first. 
Ill the first part of the process the harrows 
should be drawn in a straight line, without 
suffering the horses to go in a zig-zag man- 
ner ; tlie horses should also enter fairly upon 
the ridge, witnout making a curve at tlie 
outset. In some Instances an excess of har- 
rowing has been found prejudicial to the 
crop i but it is always necessary to give so 
much as to break the furrow and level the 
surface, otherwise the operation is imper- 
fectly performed. The proper juncture for 
harrowing is a consideration of the greatest 
importance. It should be executed when 
the soil is in a proper state, between wet 
and dry, and according to the nature of the 
land ; for, If too wet, it will often do more 
harm than, good ; and if too dry, it will, on 
All 


tenacious land, have very little effect. In a 
climate like that of this country, where the 
opportunities for many of the processes of 
husbandry are so transient and precarious, it 
must indeed occur to every farmer that this 
is one that should never be neglected, and 
that, particularly at seed time, he should 
always possess the power of putting the 
crop into the ground within the shortest 
possible space of time. Sometimes the soil, 
soon after ploughing, or after rain, is found 
in such a state ol‘ adhesion as not to be bro- 
ken readily ; a day or two after, it may, per- 
chance, be found in exact temper ; if at that 
moment it is not harrowed, the right time is 
lost. A drying north-east wind may spring 
up, and in two days the temper of the soil 
is gone ; each piece of earth that now moves 
is a clod, and the effect of the harrow upon 
them is nearly lost. 

HARTS HORN. —A medicinal agent ob- 
tained IVom the antlers of the stag, or any 
kind of bone, by distillation. The salt of 
hartshorn has a pungent odour, a hot and 
saline taste, and powerlUl alkaline reaction ; 
it 1.S used as a stimulant and antiacid. Spirit 
of hartshorn is the old name for water of 
ammonia. Hartshorn shavings are used 
for a variety of purposes in the arts and 
manufactures. A decoction is frequently 
employed for fining beer and other liquors, 
it being preferable to isinglass on account of 
its cheapness. 

HARTvSHORN JELLY. — BoU half a 
pound of hartshorn in three quarts of water, 
over a gentle fire, till it becomes a jelly $ 
when a little haujrs on a spoon it is done 
enough. Strain it into a well-tinned sauce- 
pan, and add to it half a pint of white wine, 
arid a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar. 
Beat the whites of four eggs to a froth, stir 
it sufficiently for the whites to mix inti- 
mately with the jelly, and pour it in as if 
cooling it ; boil it for two or three minutes, 
then nut in the juice of four lemons, and let 
it boa for two minutes longer. When it is 
finely curdled and of a pure white, pour it 
backwards and forwards into a Jelly-bag 
until it becomes quite clear; fill the jelly- 

lasses, put some thin lemon-rind into toe 

asin, and when the ielly is all run out of 
the bag, fill the rest of the glasses, and they 
will appear of a bright amber colour. Add 
sugar and lemon-jiuoe agreeably to the pa- 
late. This jelly is lighter of digestion than 
isinglass, and very nutritive. It may be 
employed for all the purposes of diet in the 
same way as islnglaBB. 

HARVESTING.— The operation of ga- 
thering, cutting, or rooting-up field crops, 
and drying, or otherwise preparing them 
for winter use. The first harvest which 
occurs in Britain and similar, places is that 
of the forage grasses or other plants made 
into hay ; the next is the harvest of coni 
crops; and the third the harvest of root 
crops, such as potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
xnangold-wurzels, &c. The commencement 
of harvest is necessarily regulated ^ the 
state of the weather, and vanes in different 
seasons. It is, therefore, an object of im- 
portance to the farmer to ascertain the exact 
time when it may be begun, for he musk 
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employ extra hands to perform the work ; 
and as it only lasts durin}? a comparatively 
short period, the labourers receive high 
wages, and are maintained at heavy cost. 
It IS also attended with the most anxious 
solicitude, for it is a business which cannot 
for a moment be neglected ; and personal 
superintendence, from the dawn of the day 
to its close, is necessary for its proper ma- 
nagement. To facilitate the particular ope- 
rations of farming, all other work should be 
previously disposed of, and every preparation 
made for the performance of this ; the barns 
should be thoroughly swept out, the stack 
frames repaired,. and every tool in complete 
condition. The straw bands should be in 
readiness for tying the sheaves, as well as 
the ropes for securing the stacks ; and ar- 
rangements should be made in the house for 
the regular supply of whatever is to be fur- 
nished to the labourers, so that every un- 
necessary delay may be avoided.— See Bar- 
ley, Corn, Haymaking, Oats, Heaping, 
fibc. 

HASH.— See Beef, Fowl, Lamb, Mut- 
ton, &c. 

HASTY rUDDING.— Boil, in a quart of 
good milk, about a quarter of a pound of 
Sour, until it becomes somewhat thick, put 
it into a basin with some butter and a little 
ground nutmeg, and sweeten to taste ; when 
quite cold, mix in six eggs, well beaten; 
hue a dish with thin puff paste, covering the 
bottom of it with any kind of preserve; 
pour the pudding over it, and bake in a 
slow oven for three-quarters of an hour. 

II AT.— A hat should be choseu possessing 
a short, smooth, line nap, of a good black 
colour, and sufficiently elastic to resist ordi- 
nary wear and tear, without breaking or 
giving way. The shape of the hat should 
correspond with the contour of the lace; 
persons with large features should never 
wear a broad- brimmed hat; while those 
wliose faces are thin should wear a hat with 
a narrow brim. Although much greater 
latitude is now allowed in the fashion of 
hats than formerly, still all eccentricity 
should be avoided, and a person should not 
be hasty in adopting a new style because 
it happens to be in vogue, without first 
ascertaining whether that style is suitable 
lor him. i>uring the summer months, white 
hats will be found more pleasant and cool 
to wear than black ones. A shabby bat 
should never be worn, as it is the most 
conspicuous part of the attire, and not only 
looks bad in itself, but imparts a mean 
ppearance to the whole person. The care 
and preservation of a hat will be found to 
depend in a great measure upon the fol- 
owing preckutions If your hat be wet, 
shake it out as much as possible, then brush 
with a soit brush quite smooth, or with a 
liuen cloHi or handkerchief; wipe it very 
carefully, keep the surface flat and smooth 
in its ordinary direction; then with a small 
cane beat the nap gently up, and hang the 
hat up to dry in a cool place. When it is dry. 
place it on a table, and brush it round 
several times with a soft brush in the proper 
direction, if tlie gloss be somewhat uiilied. 
pas.s a flat iron moderately heated over it 


two or three times, and brush it afterwards. 
Hats should be brushed daily with a soft 
brush, and when not in use should be put 
by in a box. New hats generally press 
unpleasantly on the head for the flrst few 
days that they are worn, and sometimes 
they can never be made to adapt themselves 
to the head. This defect is occasioned by 
hats being fitted to the bead by the means 
of general capacity only, without any re- 
gard being paid to the peculiarities of con- 
formation. As a remedy for this evil, an 
instrument, called the configurotype, has beeu 



recently introduced, by the aid of which, in 
a few seconds and without inconvetiience, 
an exact model of the head is obtained, as 
seen in the engraving. By this means a 
perfect fit is ensured, free from pressure on 
any part of the head, and unattended by 
headache, excespivs perspiration, and other 
annoyances, which are inseparable from an 
imperfectly fitting bat. For persons who 
ride much on horseback, or who are engaged 
in out-of-door pursuits, and who in tem- 
pestuous weather are now compelled to 
thrust the hat forcibly over the temples, that 
it may not blow ofi', a hat made upon these 
principles will be fouud to be unusually 
comfortable and pleasant. 

HATCHING.— When eggs are to be 
hatched, they should be as fresh as possible ; 
if laid the very same day, so much the 
better. This is not always practicable, 
when a particular stock is required to be 
inoreasedf; but if a numerous and healtliy 
brood is all that is wanted, the most recent 
should be selected. In the meanwhile, the 
air should be excluded from the eggs as 
much as possible ; it is best to set them on 
end, and not to suffer them to lie and roll 
on one side. Dry sand or hard wood saw- 
dust (not deal, on account of the turpen- 
tine) is the best packing. But when choice 
eggs are expected, it is more prudent to 
have a hen waiting for them, than to let 
them wait for her. Bggs sent any distance 
to be hatched, should be tightly enclosed in 
a wooden box, and packed so as neither to 
touch each other nor the sides of the box. 
Oats form an excellent vehicle for this pur- 
pose, lining all interstices, and moreover 
612 
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being useful at the journey’s end. When 
eggs are left to be brought forth by the hen, 
a certain number is placed under her in the 
nest, when she is in full inclination to sit. 
From nine to twelve eggs are placed, ac- i 
cording to the extent of the breast and ! 
wings. Three weeks is the period of hatch- 
ing with the common hen. Sometimes 
when she does not sit close for the first day 
or two, or in early spring, it will be some 
hours longer ; more rarely in this climate, 
when tlie hen is assiduous and the w'eather 
is hot, the time will be a trifle shorter. 
Sometimes a hen will desert her e^s, a 
circumstance which may occasionally be 
traced to an uncomfortable condition of the 
skin, caused by vermin or w'ant of cleanli- 
ness, and this affords a strong reason for 
keeping the hen-house clean, and giving 
the animals the opportunity of purifying 
their feathers. Occasionally the lien is 
vicious, or in short, a bad sitter ; and ex- 
perience in selecting the best hatching hen 
IS the only remedy. Sometimes a hen will 
break the eggs with her feet ; and in such 
cases the broken eggs must be removed as 
soon as observed, otherwise she may eat 
them, and from that be tempted to break 
and cat the sound ones, and thus spoil the 
whole. It has generally been I'ound that 
heus whicli are the best layers are the 
worst sitters. Those best adapted, have 
short leg.s, a broad body well furnished 
with feathers, their nails and spurs not too 
longer sharp. The desire to sit is made known 
by a particular sort of clacking ; and a 
feverish state ensues, in which the natural 
heat of the hen’s body is very much in- I 
creased. The inclination soon becomes a 
strong ungovernable passion. The hen flut- ^ 
ters about, hangs her wings, bristles up her 
feathers, searches everywhere for eggs to 
sit upon ; and if she And any, whether laid 
t)y herself or others, she immediately seats 
herself upon them, and continues the incu- 
baUon. With a proper provision of food at 
hand, warmth, quiet, and dryness, a good 
hatching lien will give little trouble, and in 
due time the brood will come forth ; one or 
two eggs may perhaps remain unbatched or 
addleC but their loss is of little conse- 
quence. As soon as the hen hears the 
cliirp of her young, she has a tendency to 
walk off with them, leaving the unhatched 
eggs to their fate; it is, therefore, advisable 
to watch the birth of the chicks, and to 
remove each as soon as it becomes dry, 
w’^hich may be in a few hours afterwards. 
Ity this means the hen will sit to hatch the 
whole; yet she should not be wearied by 
too long sitting. If all the eggs are not 
hatched at the end of twelve or fifteen 
hours after the first chick makes its appear- 
ance, in all probability they are addled, and 
may be abandoned. Sometimes the chicks 
will experience a little difficulty in emerging 
from the shell^nd will require some assist- 
ance. The difficulty is to know when to 
render this aid. The chicks often succeed in 
making the first breach, but appear unable 
to fracture the shell any further. A rash 
attempt to help them by breaking the shell, 
particularly in a downward direction to- 
&L3 


wards the smaller end, is often followed by 
a loss of blood, which can ill be spared. It 
is better to wait awhile, and not to interfere 
with any of them till it is apparent that a 
part of the brood have been hatched some 
time, say twelve hours, and that the rest 
cannot succeed in making their appearance. 
After such wise delay, it will generally be 
found that the whole fiuid contents of the 
egg, yolk and all, are taken up into the 
body of the chick, and that weakness alone 
has prevented it forcing itself out. I’he 
causes of such weakness are various ; some- 
times insufficient warmth, from the hen 
having sat on too many eggs; sometimes 
the original feebleness of the vital spark 
included in the egg; but most frequently 
staleness of the eggs employed for incuba- 
tion. The chances of rearing such chickr 
are small; but if they get over the first 
twenty-four hours they may be cousidered 
safe. 

Artificial Hatching is a mode by 
which iHcubation is eflected by the applica- 
tion of heat, and without the intervention 
of the hen. An establishment for this pur- 
pose was set on foot in London some years 
since, with generally successflil results, and 
in which the following process was adopted : 
An oven consisting of eight floors or com- 
partments, w'Rs employed to contain the 
eggs, while they were subjected to heat 
from steam pipes. Each compartment held 
upwards or two hundred eggs, and the 
w^ole exhibited the hatching process in all 
its various stages. The regularity with 
which the temperature was maintained, as 
well as accommodated to each peculiar stage 
of the process, brought out the chick with 
much greater certainty than when the in- 
cubation was performed by the hen. When 
the chicks emerge from the shell they are 
immediately removed from the oven, but are 
allowed to remain for a few hours until they 
become dry; these are then removed ana 
put into a glass case at the end of the room. 
They are here for the first time fed, though 
not for twenty-four hours after being 
hatched ; the material scattered among them 
consists of small bruised grits, or particles 
little larger than meal ; these they eagerly 
pick up without any teaching, their in- 
stinctive desire for food being a sufficient 
monitor. After the brood has oeen kept in 
the glass case, which is partially open, for 
two or three days, and been thus gradually 
accustomed to the atmosphere, they are re- 
moved to one of the divisions of a railed 
enclosure on the floor. At six in the evening 
they are put to rest for the night in coops, 
twelve together in s uoop : these coops are 
small wooden boxei lined with flannel, and 
furnished with a flannel curtain in front, to 
seclude and keq> warm the inmates as 
comfortably avd securely as if under the 
wing of the mother. At six or seven in the 
morning, they are again allowed to come 
forth into their court-yard, which being 
strewed with sand, and provided with food 
and water, affords them all the advantages 
of a run in an open ground.— See Chickens, 
Ducks, Oeese, Guinea Fowl, Poultby, 
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HAWKER. — An itinerant trader who HAWTHORN.—A oonwnon small tree, or 
proclaims his wares through the street, or shrub, which grows almost everywhere 
from town to town. In order to protect thickets, copses, hedges, and high open 
settled traders and shopkeepers, the avoca- fields. The common hawthorn blows in 
tions of hawkers are placed under strict May, and can be propagated irom seed, 
penal regulation. Every hawker lias to pay which must be kept in sand through the 
an aunuat licence duty ol' £ 4 .; and if he winter, and sown in spring. I'he young 
travel with a horse, ass, or other beast plants will be fit to place out in two years, 
bearing or drawing burden, he is subjected There are several varieties of this species, 
to an additional duty of .£4 for each beast among others the Glastonbury thorn, which 
so employed. Unless hou-seholders or rcsi- blossoms sometimes as early as Christmas, 
dents in the place, they are not allowed to The double* blossomed hawthorn is one ot 
sell by auction, under a penalty of .£50. But the greatest ornaments of our pleasure- 
nothing in the Act extends to hinder any grounds, whether it be kept as a shrub, or 
person from selling or exposing for sale any trained as a tree. The yellow-berried haw- 
sort of goods in any public market or lair, thorn is peculiarly available for shrubberies. 
Every hawker, before he is licensed, must for its buds are ofafine yellow in the spring, 
produce a certificate of good character and and its fruit, which is of the colour of pure 
reputation, signed by a clergyman and two gold, hang on the branches nearly the whole 
reputable inhabitants of the place where he of the winter, giving great variety to the 
usually resides, lie must have inscrihed. in plantation. Evergreens should never be 
Homan capitals, on the most conspicuous planted w-ithout a few of these shrubs being 
part of every pack, box, trunk, case, cart, or intermixed, to enliven them in the winter 
other vehicle in which he shall carry his months. 'I'lie hawthorn is excellently well 
wares, and on every room and shop in wliich adapted for small lawns or paddocks, where 
he shall trade, and likewise on every hand- larger trees cannot he admitted. Jn bus- 
bill which he shall distribute, the w'ords bandry, tliese shrubs are called quicksets; 
“Licensed Hawker.’* Penalty in default, and when kept well cut, tlu‘y form hedges 
£10. Unlicensed persons wrongfully using scarcely less impregnable than those com- 
this designation, JEIO. Hawkers dealing in j)ose<i of holly. 

smuggled goods, or in goods fraudulently or HAY. - Any kind of grass out and dried 
dishonestly procured, are punishable by as iodder lor cattle. When horvses are fed 
forfeiture of licence, and incapacitated from on hay, it is a matter of dispute whether 
obtaining one in future. Hawkers trading the light and apparently acrid grasses of 
without licence arc liable to a penalty of uplands, or that of mere fertile natural 
£10. So, also, if they refuse to show their meadow ground, or the rich produce of the 
licence on the demand of any person to artificial grasses. Is to be preferred. This 
whom they offer their goods for sale, or on must, however, depend on the quantity ol 
the demand of any justice, mayor, or con- corn with which the horses are supplied, 
stable, or other peace officer, or any officer When that is abundantly Ihrnished, there 
of the Customs or excise. To forge or can be no doubt that the former will be 
counterfeit a hawker’s licence incurs a found better for their general health, and 
penalty of £300. 'J’o lend or Iiire a hawker’s especially for their wind ; but as farm horses 
licence subjects the lender and borrower to are usually limited in their consumption of 
a penalty ol £40 each, and the licence be- grain, ana the slowness of their movements 
oomes lOTfeited. But the servant of a renders the clearnes.s of their wind a matter 
licensed hawker may travel with the licence of comparatively little moment, the other 
of his master, provided he usually reside in kinds of hay will be found the best adapted 
the house of his emjiloyer as a member of to support their strength. In gentlemen’s 
his family. Hawkers trading without a stables, no other than meadow hay is gene- 
licence are liable to be seized and detained rally admitted ; and it is in all respects the 
by any person, who may give notice to a best. Sain loin is commonly esteemed tlie 
constable, in order to their being carried first, and clover the next, in quality; but 
belbre a justice of the peace. Nothing in the tare hay, if well made, is very hearty food. 
Act extends to prohibit persons from selling Old hay, from having undergone that slow 
fish, fruit, or victuals ; nor to liinder the proces.s of lermentation by wliich the sugar 
hawker of any home manufacture from ex- that it contains is developed, is far more 
posing his goods for sale in any market or nutritive and wholesome than new hay. 
fair, and in every city, borough, town cor- Good old hay i.s long and large, hard and 
porate, and market towui. A single act of tough; colour inclining to green rather than 
selling, as aparcel of handkerchiefs to a par- to white ; it has a sweet taste, and fragrant 
Heuiar person, is not sufficient to constitute smell. In damp weather it absorbs moisture 
a hawker within the meaning of the statute, and becomes heavier. Bad hay will change 
No person being a trader in any goods, a horse’s appearance in two days, even with 
wares, or manufactures of (iroat Britain, an imlirnited quantity of corn. It is an 
and selling the same by u/wlesale, shall be e.xcellent plan, especially when hay has been 
deemed a hawker ; and all such persons or expose<l to continued wet weather, to add to 
their agents, selling by wholesale only, may it a portion of common salt. This admixture 
go from house to house to any of their not only induces live stock to consume the 
customers, who sell again by wholesale or hay with avidity, but it prevents mouldinesa 
retail, without being subject to any of tlie and inowburning ; it is usual to put about 

E enalties contained in any act touching half a bu.shel of salt to every load of hay ; it 
awkers, pedlars, and petty chapmen. may be spread by hand, or through a sieve • 

&U 
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HAYMAKING.—The period of mowing 
and the mode of making hay of the different 
graases— both natural and artihcial— vary 
not only according to‘ the state of the 
weather and the practice of separate dis- 
tricts, but also according to the uses to 
which the hay is intenoM to be applied. 
The proper time for cutting the meadow 
grasses is when the saccharine Juices are in 
the greatest abundance, which appears to be 
when the seed is formed, but before it has 
arrived at maturity, for, if allowed to grow 
thoroughly ripe, not only will a nutritive 
portion of the plant be wasted, but the land 
will become more exliausted than if the crop 
had been cut earlier. In the making of hay 
the greatest amount of care and vigilance 
are required, for the weather can never be 
depended upon, whilst the process is often 
necessarily left to people wno understand 
nothing about it, and who, if not closely 
watch(^, will spoil the hay or idle away their 
time. Mmving commences at the earliest 
dawn ol' dav, while the dew is upon the 
ground ; and when the grass is down, if the 
weather be favourable, the swaths should 
be opened with forks, and evenly spread 
over the meadow during the same morning, 
if it be cut early. If the weather continue 
hot, the swaths should be immediately 
shaken out and tedded, or thrown about 
once or twice in the course of the same day, 
by which means the hay will be cured in the 
least time possible, and its colour and 
essential juices more effectually retained 
than if it be exposed in the same position 
to the sun. It should then be gathered with 
rakes, to effect which the common hand- 
rake is sometimes used, and at other times a 
horse-rake is employed similar to that re- 
presented in the engraving. On the fol- 



lowing day, it must again be thrown out to 
the air, and if then judged sufficiently dry, 
it should be brought together later in the 
evening in large heaps, after which it may 
be carried on the third day, without any 
further process, to the stack. The chief 
points to be observed are, always to pre- 
serve the hay as much as possible from dew 
and rain ; therefore, to bring it into wind- 
rows, if not to cook it at nightfall ; never to 
open it in the mwning till the dew has 
evaporated ; and not to allow it to remain 
too long under the scorching heat of the sun 
Jrtthout being turned. The degree to which 
hay requires to be dried depends on its 
quality; coarse hay should be allowed to 
neat' more in the stack, and, theref ore, should 
TO lees made than that of fine succulent 
herbage. An economical mode of catrying 
515 


the hay to the stack is for a ploughman, with a 
cart and single horse, to load his cart with 
the hay on the field, forked to him by the per- 
son who builds the stack, and for the plough- 
man, in his turn, to fork the hay from the cart 
to the builder of the stack. A field-worker 
rakes the bottom of the small ricks forked 
in the field, and then carries the hay on the 
stack to the builder from the forker. In 
this way three persons, working the whole 
day, day after day, will carry a large quan- 
tity of hay in the course of a week, and tlu' 
quantities passing from hand to hand being 
small at a time, dry effectually during the 
operation, while the stack augments slowly. 
Great caution is requisite in the stacking oj 
hay; for, if not put together perfectly dry, it 
is liable to ferment, and from this being ex- 
posed, to catch fire. Hay-stacks are gene- 
rally built of ail oblong form, as the hay can 



ground upon which the stack is built should 
be either raised with stones and hard com- 
post, or with chalk, to secure the bottom 
from wet; or a sill of stout timber, with the 
bark on, should be laid down of the e.xaoi 
size of the stack, and afterwards be tiiled up 
with faggots or with furze, oovereii witii 
hurdles, for a fioor. The ricks should stand 
parallel to each other, at least ten or twelve 
feet asunder, that carts may have room t<> 
pass between them, as iveli as to afl'ord a 
tree circulation of air in all directions 
While forming, the stack should always be 
covered with rick-oloths supported by poles 
and ropes, in the manner illustrated. Im- 
mediately after the stack of hay has been 
built, a heat wrill arise in it corresponding 
with the degree of fermentation the hay is 
undergoing. While this is proceeding, the 
stack subsides in bulk, and utter the ienneu- 
tation and subsidence have ceased, the stack 
should be thatched. But should termenta- 
Uon continue so long as to affect the quaiiry 
of the hay, means should be used to put a 
stop to it, by shoring up the stack on both 
sides with stout posts, to admit of the tree 
access of cool air. As a preparatory opera- 
tion to tlie thatching, after the removal of 
the rick-cloth, tlie sides and ends of th«* 
stacks are neatly trimmed from angle to 
angle, with a small increase of breadth to 
the eaves. This op^ation simply oouaiats 
of pulling out the straggUng ends ot Imy, 
which give a rough appearance to the cot- 
teiior, m order to renaer it smooth ; and itn 
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use is twofold->»to preserve the hay pulled i dissolved in a little water, and taken after 
out, which would otherwise be rendered • each meal, for a few times, or thirty drops 
useless by exposure to rain, and to prevent of sal volatile, in a winej^lass of water, will 
damp hanging about the stack. The heading be found efficacious. If the pain, however, 
or thatching Is performed with straw and is settled, and coniined to one part, either 
straw-ropes ; and these should be prepared a blister should be applied behind the ears, 
bcibrehaud, so as to be ready by the time or one or two leeches placed on either 
they are wanted. The thatching should be temple. 

carried on both sides of the stack sfmul- HEALTH, Preseevation of.— The 
taiieously by two, and begun at the same preservation of health depends in a great 
end. IJay ham* possess the decided ad- measure upon ourselves, that is to say, in 
vantage of not only forming a secure re- observing certain rules and adopting dennite 
ceptade for hay, but also affording con- principles In every condition of lile, which 
siilerable convenience during changeable reason and experience alike teach as being 
weather in carrying small quantities at a salutary and beneficial. Itbecoines.there- 
ti«nu as soon as ready, as well as in unloading fore, important to ascertain what are the 
the waggons under cover, when it could not conditions essential to health; a general 
be done with safety in an exposed yard. In acquaintance with these conditions may be 
winter, liay barns also admit of the hay easily attained by all, and the putting them 
bein'.:' cut out of the stack, weighed and into practice is much more within the power 
bound in perfect safety, which could not of individuals than is commonly supposed, 
sometimes oe done out of doors, either with The leading conditions essential to health 
regard to the security of the crop, or the are-.—l. A constant supply of pure air. 2. 
comfort of the people preparing it for market. A sufficiency of nourishing food, rightly 
Under these circumstances, also, the hay taken. 3. Ample and appropriate clothing 
may be put togetlier earlier, even by a day, for the various seasons. 4. A sufficiency of 
t ban it would be safe to do in a stack. A exercise to the various organs of tlie system, 
hay barn of the most secure and convenient 6. A proper temperature. 6. Constant em- 
kiiul is usually constructed as follows:— ployment of the mind. 7. Occasional re- 
'I’liq roof is tiled, and the structure is taxation from labour, and a sufficiency of 
boarded to some distance below the eaves : cbeerfhl and innocent enjoyments. Inkeep- 
the entrance being in the centre, it forms ing with these principles for the preservation 
two large bays for the reception of the of health, the following particular rules are 
crop, and affords complete shelter to a worthy of being borne m mind and followed 
couple of waggons, //ay is sold in London, out. Rise early and retire to rest early, 
and generally throughout the southern Wash the whole body every morning with 
markets, by the load, containing thirty-six cold water, and rub it well with a rough 
tnis.ses, each weighing sixty pounds, until towel. Drink water generally, and avoid 
Micliaelmas, and fifty-six pounds after that excess ofspirlts, wine, and fermented liquors, 
period, or eighteen hundredweight to the Sleep in a room which has free access to the 
load. In many country places it is, how- open air, and is well ventilated. When 
ever, estimated by the ton : at Edinburgh symptoms of uneasiness, fulness, or indiges- 
it is disposed of by the stone of twenty- four tion are felt, practise abstinence before 
poiindH avoirdupois, delivered in bulk. having recourse to medicine. Never eat a 

HEADACHE.— These painful affections hearty supper, especially of animal food or 
are either the consequence of an overloaded hot viands ; and do not retire to rest until 
state of the stomach, indigestion, some two hours at least after the meal has been 
chronic affection of that organ (when it can taken. Take exercise daily, when able to do 
only be relieved by a treatment directed to so, no matter what the state of the weather 
remove the primary cause), or it proceeds maybe. Keep all impurities away from your 
from some crude and indigestible aliment abode, and insist upon the utmost olean- 
in the stomach and bowels ; besides these liness being observed in every department 
causes, headache is an attendant symptom of the household. Avoid sudden alternations 
af all fevers, and not uiifrequently results of temperature or any unnecessary exposure 
from extreme lassitude and debility, when to evil influences, such as standing in a 
it is called a nervous headacfie. draught, sleeping immediately beneath an 

Treatment. — For all cases the consequence open window, and other obvious impru- 
of indigestible food or acrid substances in dences. Endeavour to preserve an equable 
the digestive organs, the best and most frame of mind, a goodtemper, and a cheerful 
permanent remec^ is a colocynth, or a blue disposition, and do not suffer business 
and colocynth pill, in the proportion of equal anxieties or other cares to engross the mind 
parts, three or five grains of either made too much. Observe this rule when sitting 
Into one or two pills. When a torpid liver down to a meal or retiring to rest ; for, 11 
is the cause, a three grain blue pill should be passion or ill- temper distract the system 
taken at bed- time for three or four nights ; on these occasions, in the one instance the 
and a black draught or a seidlitz pow<kr on food introduced into the body will do more 
the morning after the last pill. For the harm than good, and in the other, sleep 
headache proceeding from a weak stomach, will forsake the pillow, or if it come, it will 
flatulence, and dyspepsia, a teaspoonful of ; he ofthatfeverisn and restless nature, which 
Or^ory's powder, in a small quantity of * leaves the fhune exhausted and unrefreshed. 
peppermint water, twice a day, will be found I when it should resume its functions with 
eminently serviceable. For nervous head- / renewed vigour. Employ the mind in useful 
ache, eithor half a drachm of citric acid) and elevating pursuits, and the hands in sueb 
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occupations as are congenial. Above all 
remember the word ‘‘moderation;’* and 
whether in eating, drinking, or exercise — in 
business, pleasure, or in any act or pursuit— 
obey that impulse which whispers “ enough,” 
and cries ‘‘lorbear.” — See Ablution, Air, 
Cleanliness, Exercise, Exposure. 

HEART, Diseases or.— There are many 
affections of this vital organ that, profes- 
sionally speaking, do not merit the name of 
disease, being in fact but temporary incon- 
veniences, symptomatic derangements, or, as 
has been said, affections ; but which, never- 
theless, for the sake of perspicuity, it will be 
better to class generally under the one name 
of diseases of tne heart, separating them, 
however, from the graver maladies by a 
distinct heading, and, as they form the 
lighter part ot the subject, treating of 
them Aiefore considering the more serious 
form of this class of ailments. The heart, 
as the centre and source of the circulating 
system, is liable to a considerable number 
of affections, both simple and complex, 
which may be divided into two heads— the 
functional or nervous, and the structural 
or organic. 

Functional^ or nervous affections of the heart.— 
Under this head are comprehended palpita- 
tion, syncope or fainting, angina pectoris, 
and neuralgia of the heart ; all of which, 
though occasionally very distressing, and 
sometimes most alarming to the sufferer, 
are often only symptoms of other affections, 
and consequently of minor importance ; and 
even when spontaneous, and producing con- 
siderable bodily disturbance, seldom causing 
any real apprehension, and still more rarely 
resulting in positive danger, and in this 
respect bear a marked contrast to those 
diseases of the opposite class. 

Palpitation.— Hy this terra is understood 
those frequent, strong, and irregular move- 
ments of the heart, occurring in individuals 
who have no indications of organic disease; 
these movements may be transient or con- 
tinuous, frequently accompanied with an 
audible sound, so loud, as to be heard at 
several yards from the patient. Palpitation 
is often attended with a feeling of sinking 
and anxiety, accompanied with fainting ftts 
or syncope, and sometimes with a pulsation 
at the pit of the stomach. The causes of 
palpitation, irrespective of a naturally 
nervous temperament, hysteria and weak- 
ness, are any strong emotions of the mind, 
long study, violent exercise, or a continued 
passive repose, the debility consequent on 
fever, or whatever weakens the standard of 
health. Resides these causes, palpitation 
may also be a symptom of organic disease of 
the heart. The persons most frequently 
aff'ected with palpitation are femalet ; 
the slightest extra exertion, or exn • 
sure to damp foggy weather, often su^ 
denly producing a paroxysm, attended wia 
pain in the head, and a sense of numbnes, 
in the left side or arm I’ersons who suffer 
from spinal irritation are also liable to pal- 
pitation, attended in such cases with a 
remarkable acceleration of the pulse, often 
amounting to 160 beats in a minute. The 
respiration is generally difficult, or easily 


rendered so, on the slightest exertion or 
mental emotion, and frequently iuduce<i by 
the slightest pressure, such as tliat of tlio 
stays on the chest, waist, or lower part of 
the spine, the pain often being intolerable. 
Palpitation is very common m young fe- 
males between the ages of 16 and 25, espe- 
cially where the occupation is long and 
sedentary, as in factories, or in dre.ssniHkers* 
establishments. Indeed, palpitation, wirh 
very rare exceptions, may be said to be a 
complaint peculiar to the female sex, and 
the more the occupation of young women 
confines them to a close unvarying atmo- 
sphere, the more prone are they to attacks ol 
this troublesome disorder; and the more 
exposed they are to the open air, the less 
frequent and the less severe are all siich 
maladies. 

There are few affections, even of the 
gravest character, whose symptoms give 
rise to greater alarm in the mind of the 
patient, or doubt and uncertainty to the 
inexperienced practitioner, than those of a 
severe attack of palpitation: often before 
seeing his patient he hears the irregular 
throlming of the heart ; on looking on the 
white or lividly anxious countenance of the 
sufferer, fancies he reads the external 
characters of the most formidable orgunis 
mischief, while, in truth, a cheerful aspect, a 
few confident words, and the simplest re- 
medies will not only remove all the un- 
pleasant symptoms, but restore the ap- 
parently diseased patient to health and 
ultimately to strength. It is only when the 
pulse is intermittent that any organic dis- 
ease is to be apprehended, the velocity or 
strength of the pulse depending entirely on 
some accidental cause, more or less ea.sily 
removed. — Though the causes 

that excite palpitation are numerous, they 
may all be reduced to two heads— that ofiii- 
ffammution or a state of plethora ; and a state 
of local or constitutional debility. When 
palpitation can be traced to an iufiammatory 
condition of body, it will be necessary, ac- 
cording to the age and the condition of the 
patient, to reduce the circulation by bleeding, 
either from the arm, or, what is more usual, 
by leeches, or cupping glasses over the 
region of tlie heart, or still better between 
the shoulders, low down on the spinal 
column, at the same time giving nauseating 
doses of tartar emetic, hydrocyanic acid or 
tincture of digitalis, or foxglove. • The fol- 
lowing mixture, containing all the advan- 
tages to be obtained from each may be 
salely substituted for one or either, having 
the power to allay inflammatory action, re- 
duce the circulation, subdue pain, and pro- 
mote a beneficial action on the skin: — 
Take of 

Camphor-water .... 6 ounces. 

Powdered nitre .... 1 scruple. 

Tartar emetic .... 3 grains. 

Laudanum l drachm. 

Dissolve and mix. Give two tablespoon- 
fuls at once, and one spoonful every two or 
three hours afterwards. At the same time 
a low diet, rest, quietude, and strict atten- 
tion to the state of the stomach and di- 
gestive organs are imperatively necessary. 
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Where, however, the exciting cause ia de- 
bility, the system must be in the lirst case 
braced by cold bathing or the shower bath, 
followed by vigorous friction along the spine 
with the flesh* brush; tonics and steel in 
all shapes, as chalybeate waters, or steel 
wine or pills, or the usual iron and myrrh 
mixture: to this must be added change of 
air, a rich and liberal diet, and exercise 
either on horseback or by walking. The 
next affection of the heart is 

Syncope, or fainting, which is cliaracterised 
by an indescribable sense of distress and 
f eeling of faintness ; the eyes grow dim, and 
are covered with a kind of film, attended 
witli noises in tiie ears, the fkce and lips are 
pale, a cold perspiration breaks out on the 
body, tlie mind succumbs and grows con- 
fused, the body totters, and, if not sup- 
ported, falls; respiration becomes imper- 
ceptible, and the pulse is reduced to an 
irregular flutter. For a furtlier account and 
treatment, see Fainting. 

Angina pectoris. — 1’he first symptoms of 
this distressing complaint are a sudden and 
violent pain across the chest, coming on 
upon any slight exertion, such as going 
upstairs, or after a hearty meal. The 
pain gradually extends to the shoulder, and 
runs down to about the middle of the arm, 
accompanied with a sense of stricture or 
tightness across the chest, thepain becoming 
so acute as to threaten the patient with 
instant death. The pulse sinks and becomes 
weak and irregular, the countenance is 
colourless, cold sweats succeed, and a con- 
stant cough, and after a time an expectora- 
tion of a scanty viscid mucus. 'Hmen the 
paroxysm first comes on, the patient is 
comj)ellcd to stand perfectly still, as the 
only relief he can obtain from the agony of 
his sufiering’ is an ab8<»Inte repose. After a 
timettie fitcomes on from the slightest cause 
or mental excitement, and often attacks him 
ill the uight upon waking from his first sleep. 
Angina pectoris is generally a disease of 
advanced life, and is often accompanied with 
flatulence, and common to gouty or rheu- 
matic and sedentary habits of body; and 
though sometimes a symptom of functional 
derangement, is more fr^uently a charac- 
teristic of serious organic disease. 

The first indication is to relieve the 
urgency of the symptoms, and then be- 
tween the pauses of the paroxysm ad- 
minister remedies, to prevent the return 
of the disease. Bleeding is occasionally 
beneficial in this affection, out it must be em- 
ployed in the earliest stage, and only a small 
quantity of blood taken fVom the patient, 
who is to be kept in a recumbent p<.,sition, 
and as quiet as possible. Where there is 
much dyspepsia or gastric disturbance, an 
emetic is useful; but the main dependence 
for relief lies in the employment of anti- 
spasmodics and carminatives. 

The following mixture, as containing the 
best of both classes, may be taken in the 
manner directed. Take of 

Aromatic confection . . 1 drachm, 

JPeppermint water . . 6 ounces. 


Kub smoothly down in a mortar, and add 

Tincture of cardamoms, 
compound 1 ounce. 

Laudanum 1 drachm. 

Compound spirits of 
ether, or Hoffman’s 

anodvne 2 drachms. 

Mix. If the pain is very severe, take three 
tablespoonfuls, two more in three hours, and 
one every four hours afterwards ; or, when 
the symptoms arc less urgent, two table- 
spoonfuls every four or six hours. Con- 
current with the mixture, a blister or strong 
warming plaster should be laid over the lef t 
breast, according to the severity of tiic pain, 
and the spine between the shoulders rubbed 
with warm turpentine, or an embrocation 
composed of eqnal parts of camphorated oil, 
turpentine, and oil of amber. Having by 
these means, and strict repose, subdued the 
paroxysms, means must be adopted to pre- 
vent, if possible, a recurrence of tlie disease. 
This may be effected by removing all the 
excitine causes ; by diminishing plethora, 
through aperients and low diet, by a diminu- 
tion of* animal and a preponderance of vege- 
table food; by avoiding all stimulants, 
spioes, and heating substances, and by 
guarding against all violent emotions of the 
mind, or sudden and undue exertion or 
exercise. As all the syuiptoms of angina 
pectoris mny be oausM by dyspepsia, the 
state of the stomach should always com- 
mand the llret and most important con- 
sideration. 

The next and last of the functional dis- 
eases of this organ is neuralgia of the heart, 
which differs chiefly from angina pectoris in 
being charenterised by sharp darting pains 
in the left breast, but unattended by any 
obst7*uction in the respiration, and in most 
oases without any change in the heart’s 
action or the pulse, it is purely a nervous 
complaint, and, like the previous affections, 
most frequently dependent on dyspepsia or 
flatulence, and a constipated state of the 
system. The treatment must be regulated by 
the causes that may seem to have induced 
the neuralgia ; though, as a local application, 
to allay the pain of the paroxysms, a plaster 
of belladonna or opium and litharge will, in 
all oases, be found of very great advantage, 
and may, irrespective of any mode of internal 
treatment, be kept on the chest for some 
considerable time. There is also another 
form of heart affection sometimes met with, 
tho^h not universally acknowledged by the 
profession, called spasm of the heart, in 
whidi the treatment must depend upon the 
age, sex, and strength of the patient; the 
chief remedies, however, being the hot bath, 
stimulants, such as ether and' ammonia, and 
counter irritation by friction. 

The other class of diseases to which the 
heart is liable are those whicli affect the 
tissue or substance of the organ itself, and 
are known as structural or organic di8> 
eases ; all of them are, consequently, highly 
dangerous and often mortal maladies, and 
are called: — !. Inflammation, chronic and 
acute, of the bag of the heart— Pericarditis. 

2. Of the substance of the heart— Carditis. 

3. Hypertrophy, or enlargement of the heart. 
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either of the whole organ or a part, and 
frequently accompanied with osaidoation, 
fioitening, or dilatation, sometimes regarded 
as a distinct disease. 4. Atrophy, or wast- 
ing of the heart, a species of emaciation of 
the organ by which the heart of a full-grown 
man or woman becomes as reduced as that 
of a child -in other words, less than lialf its 
natural dimensions— and its texture grow- 
ing BO attenuated as to be as thin as tissue 
or bank paper. Nearly all these affections 
of the heart, however distressing their 
symptoms may be, almost always, when not 
the result of structural mischief, proceed 
from a faulty state of the digestive organs, 
and are frequently entirely cured by an 
assafmtida pill taken two or three times a 
week at bed-time, and a little burnt soda and 
rhubarb in the morning; and it is only 
when pain and great oppression occur that 
recourse need be had to ether, opium, or 
antispasmodics. 

ITKARTSEASE.-See Pansy. 

HEAUTII, TO Clean. — Stone hearths 
should be first washed clean in soapsiuis ; I 
then rubbed with a paste made of linely 
powdered sand ; when this is dried on, the, 
hearth should be brushed. 

IIK.AT.— See Didionnnj of Useful Knoif'kdfte. 

HEATH. —Under this name are Included 
an e.\ten8ive assemblage of low shrubbery, 
"evergreen plants, much valued for the beauty 
of their flowers, and the blossoming of many 
of them in the winter season. A number of 
the sorts ripen their seeds in this country, 
and may be so propagated ; but the greater 
number are struck from cuttings, and some 
few by layers, wlilch require two years to 
strike out roots. For propagation hp seed, 
place potsherds at the bottom of the i)ots, 
cover them with siftings, then add sand, and 
mix the top layer with heatli-mould. Make 
the surface smooth, and sow tiic seed in 
spring on the surface, eoverinj^ it us lightly 
as possible; water gently with the finest 
syringe ; place the pots near the glass, shade 
them from the bright sun, and keep the 
surface just moist. W'hen the shoots begin 
to appear, give them air daily. As soon as 
they can he handled, transplant them into 
C-inch pots, rather thickly, but standing 
clear of eacli other. In this state they may 
remain fv)r six or eight months ; and then 
be potted off into 3-iuch pots, four in a pot; 
afterwards to be managed in the same way 
as cuttings. For propagation bp cuttings, the 
month of July is the best time to commence 
the operation ; but the cuttings must not be 
taken off till the young wood is firm. Take 
the cuttings off the plants about three- 

uarters of an inch long, pulling them 

own wards ; strip off the leaves nearly half 
the length of the cuttings ; place the catting 
fin the nail of the thumb, and, w'ith a sharp 
knife, at right angles, cut off the small end 
close to the joint, or at the place where it 
was pulled from off the plant. Having done 
this, plant them in a pot filled with small 
pit or river sand, giving them a good water- 
ing to settle the sand about them. Set tliem 
on a shelf where they are a little shaded, 
cover them with glasses, and take care to 
keep the sand always moist. Some sorts 
ft28 


will be rooted in three months ; others will 
require six. When the plants become large, 
several of them will continue in good health 
for three or four years without shifting, and 
will flower well. Cold pits or frames, in 
spring and autumn, are the best protection 
to place heaths in during their youth; and 
an airy, light, span-roofed greenhouse t)>ft 
most appropriate for them through winter 
and spring, when they are too large for the 
frames. No kind of plant is more itjjured 
by being kept in a chamber than heaths, 
nor will they thrive in a greenhouse, or lu 
the open air, within the influence of the 
smoke of large towns. In the best situations, 
and under the the most favourable circum- 
stances, many of the species are short-lived, 
and, therefore, require to be frequently 
renewed by cuttings or seed. 

HE DOE.— A living wall formed of woody 
plants, sown or planted in a line, and cut or 
clipped in such a manner as to form a com- 
pact mass of any degree of width or height 
that may be required, either for the i)ur- 

f )oae of shelter, separation, or defence. The 
ledges most generally used in agriculture 
are made of the whitethorn, becavise it has 
spring branches, and forms a strong defence 
against cattle. Hedges for the purposes of 
shelter and separation are chiefly used in 
gardening, and, for the most part, are iormed 
of evergreen shrubs, such as the holly, yew, 
box, &c. ; or if sub- evergreens, such as the 
privet; or if deciduous shrubs, or trcies with 
persistent leaves, such as the hornbeam and 




the beech. In the management of hedges 
of every description, an important point ifi 
to keep them dense, and impervious both to 
the wind and to animals, near the ground ; 
for which purpose the section of the hedge 
requires to be made broader at the base than 
at the top, in order that the exterior leaves 
in every part of the hedge, may enjoy in an 
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equal deg^ree the influence of light, air, and 
moisture. For keeping hedges in order, im- 
plements known as hedge- shears, as seen in 
the engraving, are required, especially for 
the privet ana the yew; but when the twigs 
or shoots are longer, as in the hollow thorn 
beech, the hedge-bill or pruning shears 
preferable, as producing wounds more 
easily healed, and as not thickening the 
outer surface of the hedge; which should 
always be avoided, as it often causes the 
jnterior shoots to rot for want of air, espe- 
cially in thorn and other deciduous hedges. 

HEIR APPARENT.-A person so called 
in tlie lifetime of his ancestor, whose right 
of succession is indeleasible; provided he 
outlive the ancestor; as the right of the 
next heir to the throne, or to an estate 
under a deed of entail, or under the mar- 
riage contract of his parents. 

ll EIR- AT- LAW.-— A person wlio succeeds 
to another by descent. Both in England 
and Scotland, estates, in the absence of a 
diil'erent special destination, descend to heirs 
in the direct line, however remote. A landed 
estate descends to sons, in the orderof their 
seniority, the issue of the elder son always 
excluding the intermediate younger son, 
and so on through the whole of tlie sons. 
Jt is oniy in default of such issue that 
daughters succeed, and then they succeed 
equally. Bv this rule the son of an eldest 
son, and tailing him and his issue, the 
daughters of an eldest son, equally among 
them and their descendants, exclude the 
other sons and daughters of the ancestor, 
and so on through all the ancestor’s chil- 
dren. On the entire failure of lineal de- 
scendants, the estate goes to collateral heirs, 
that is, the ancestor’s younger brothers, in 
the order above mentioned, and their issue. 
On the entire failure of collateral de.scen- 
datits, the heirship devolves upon the an- 
cestor’s father, then collaterally to the 
ancestor’s uncles and their descendants; 
whom failing, to his aunts (the latter 
equally) and their descendants. It is only 
on the failure of all these that the succession 
opens to the grandfather, and next, to his 
relatives. There is no succession by or 
through the mother, unless the estate came 
from her. 

HEIR BY DESTINATION, sometimes 
called “ heir of provision,” is a person called 
to succeed by the will of the proprietor, 
cither directly, or on the failure of persons 
to whom the estate is primarily conveyed. 
Any absolute proprietor executing a con- 
veyance of his estate can regulate the order 
of succession ; but, unless the si^ecified des- 
tination be protecte(| iind enforced by cer- 
tain legal prohibitions and restraints, a 
hope of succession is merely created, wdiich 
may be defeated by each heir as he enters 
on the possession. 

HEIR PRESUMFnVE.-One who, if 
his ancestor should die under certain cir- 
cumstances, would be his heir, but whose 
right of succession may be defeated by 
various contingencies, such as the subse- 
quent discovery of a nearer heir, even though 
by posthumous birth, or the special convey- 
ance of the estate by the ancestor to another 
person. 


HELLEBORE.--A poisonous plant de- 
riving its name from helein^ to cause deaib, 
and bora, food. There are two species ot 
this plant found wild in England, The green 
hellebore grows in woods and thickets, on a 
chalky soil, blowing drooping green flowers 
in April and May. The root is fleshy, black, 
with numerous long stout fibres, very acrid 
and purgative. The stem is erect, round, 
and lorkcd, about eighteen inches in height. 
The fruit consists of three to four short 
wrinkled capsules. The stinking hellebore, also 
know'n under the various names of bear's 
foot, bitter wort, ox -heel, &c., like the last- 
named species, grows in meadow\s, sliady 
places, and hedges, particularly on a chalky 
soil, producing numerous green flowers 
tinged with purple at the edges, w’hich bloom 
from February to April. The flowers stand 
each upon a single bare stalk. The leaves 
are large, each rising singly from the root, 
on a footstalk of six inches in length. 
Hellebore is sometimes medicinally emiployed, 
but it should never be administered without 
tlie sanction of a properly qualified prac- 
titioner. In case of poisoning by heltebtn'e, 
besides inducing immediate vomiting, the 
proper antidotes are mucilaginous drinks in 
very large quantities, such as the decoctions 
of oatmeal, pearl barley, linseed, marsh- 
mallows, or milk and w’ater ; topical bleed- 
ing over the stomach, when the tenderness 
is great, may aKso be advantageously re- 
sorted to; after which the poisonous matter 
will be most eflectually counteracted by 
diluted vinegar, juice of lemon, or other 
vegetable acids. 

II EM LOCK —A poisonous plant, of whicli 
there are two kinds, the water hemlock and 
the common. The common hemlock grow s 
upon a stalk, rising to the height of live or 
six feet. It is liollow, jointed, and thickly 
marked externally with brown spots. The 
lower leaves are very large, of a shining 
green colour, with long concave footstalks. 
The upper leaves are much smaller. 7'he 
water hemlock is found growing on the bor- 
ders of pools and rivers; it strongly re- 
sembles the before- mentioned species, only 
that the stem is not spotted, and the odour 
of the plant resembles that of parsley; 
while that of the common hemlock is nau- 
seous and peculiarly unpleasant. In small 
doses it is found useiul for afiording relief 
ill malignant diseases. The usual remedies 
resorted to in cases of vegetable poisonings 
are to be administered when hemlock has 
been incautiously introduced into the sto- 
mach. 

HE3IP.~A very valuable plant of the 
nettle tribe. It is not cultivated to any 
extent in England, and is chiefly confined 
to the counties of Suflblk, Norfolk, ami 
Lincolnshire, where it has proved successful 
and remunerative. The objections to this 
crop are, that Its coming in the midst of 
harvest is embarrassing, and that the atten- 
tion it demands in every stage of its pro- 

§ re88 is too great, where it is only a secon- 
ary consideration. One of the valuable 
properties of hemp is, that it effectually 
expels vermin irom plantations of cabbages ; 
if it be sown on the borders of fields, &c., 
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planted with that veg'etable, no caterpillar 
will infest it. It also possesses the anoma- 
lous property of growing, without degene- 
rating for a series of years, on the 'same 
ground, provided the land is well manured. 
It may be grown in the following rotation 
1. Fallow. 2. Wheat 3. Grasses. 4. Hemp. 
5. Oats. The soils most suitable are those 
of the deep, black, putrid vegetable kind, 
which have a situation low, and somewhat 
inclined to moisture, as well as the deep 
mellow, loamy, or sandy sorts. The seed 
may be sown in April or May, from two to 
three bushels per acre, either broadcast, and 
hoeing out the plants to a distance of six- 
teen or seventeen inches, or by the drill, at 
the space of two feet and a half. In the 
autumn the plants are pulled, the male 
plants first, and the female plants six or 
seven weeks afterwards, when they have 
ripened their seed. Thus there are two 
harvests of the hemp crop. The male 
plants are readily known by their faded 
flowers and yellowish colour. They are then 
tied in small bundles, and carried to the 
pool where they are to be steeped. I’he 
process of steeping, commonly lasts five or 
six days, and is continued until the outside 
coat of the hemp readily separates. It is 
then carefully and evenly spread on some 
grass turf, where it remains for three or 
lour weeks, being turned over about twice 
every week, by wdiich the decomposition of 
the woody part of the stem is materially 
accelerated. It is next carried to the barn, 
where it is bruised by the break, and then 
bound up into bundles, and carried to mar- 
ket. 

HENBANR-— An annual herb, found 
growing in hedges and at the roadsides. 
The root is spindle-shaped, the leaves soft, 
pliant, sharply lobed, downy, and viscid, 
exhaling the powerful and oppressive odour 
which is emitted by all the rest of the plant. 
The flowers, which appear in July, are nu- 
merous, of an elegant straw colour, streaked 
with dark purple veins. This plant is pecu- 
liarly fatal to poultry, hence its name; it 
intoxicates hogs; but cows, horses, dogs, 
and goats are able to bear a tolerable pro- 
portion before they are affected. If more 
than a small portion of the leaves have 
been swallowed, brisk emetics ought in- 
stantly to be taken ; and after discharging 
the contents of the stomach, it will be 
necessary to administer emollient and oily 
clysters, to repeat them as often as they 
arc ejected, ana to drink large quantities of 
vinegar or lemon -juice diluted with water, 
in a degree proportioned to the state of the 
stomach. 

TIEUALDRY.— The science of conven- 
tional distinctions impressed on shields, 
banners, and other military accoutrements. 
Books ; Evam's Grammar^ 13#. ; Tpeu's Flovoern, 
7j». 6</. ; Planche*s Facts, 12a. ; IfonUtgu's Guide, 
18s.,* Tpas's Handbook, la.,* liatTingion's Illus- 
trated, 5a.; Clarke's Introduction, 18a.,* Hamer- 
torCs Observations, 3a. ; Glossary of Forms, 16a. ,* 
lioftk of Crests, 21a.— See Arms, Coats of; 
also Dictionary of Us^vl Kmvoledge, article 
iiKRALDRY. 
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HERB ESSENCE. — Put into a saucepan, 
two tablespoonfttls of tarragon vinege^, a 
quart of good consomm6, a bunch of flno 
herbs, and a little pepper; simmer very 
slowly till reduced to one-half; then take 
out the herbs, and add a tablespoonAil of 
chervil and tarragon, chopped very tine; 
having simmered again for a few minutes, 
squeeze in the juice of a lemon. This is 
excellent as a sauce for chops, steaks, &c. 

HERB PUDDING -Pick two handthls 
of parsley leaves from the stems, one hand- 
ful of spinach, two hearts of lettuce, a 
handful of mustard and cress, half a dozen 
leaves of w'hite beet, and a small handful ot 
chives: wash, and boil all together for 
three minutes ; drain the water from them, 
and wash them very flue; mix well, and 
add salt and pepper. Have ready a batter 
made of an ounce of flour, a pint of thin 
cream, and two eggs ; stir it into the herbs, 
cover the dish with a good crust, and bake 
in a moderate oven. 

Parsley leaves, 2 handfuls ; spinach, 

1 handful; lettuce, 2 hearts; mustard and 
cress, 1 handful ; white beet, 6 leaves ; 
chives (small), 1 handful ; salt and pepper, 
to flavour. Balter: flour, loz. ; cream, 1 l 
pint ; eggs, 2 ; crust, sufficient. 

HERBS. -I’he various uses to which herbs 
are put, is a fact pretty well known to 
every housewife. In tlie majority of cases 
herbs are purchased at shops, but it would 
always be as well, where practicable, to set 
by a certain portion of the kitchen garden 
for the culture of this useful class ot 
plants. ^Yhen herbs are to he dried, they 
should be gathered when they begin to 
flower, on a dry day, as soon as the dew is 
off. The tops, leaves, or the whole herbs, 
should at once be cleared from discoloured 
or decayed leaves ; screened from earth or 
dust; plhced on hurdles covered with blot- 
ting-paper, and exposed to the sun or the 
heat of a stove, in a dry, airy, place. The 
quicker they are dried the better, as they 
have less time to become mildewed, or 
ferment ; hence, they should be spread thin, 
and frequently turned. When dried, they 
should be well shaken in a large sieve or 
basket, to get rid of the insects and otiier 
foreign bodies. Almost all herbs in drying, 
give out a certain portion of their aromatio 
properties ; and hence, they should not be 
continued in the sun, or near the stove, 
longer than necessary. When dry, tliey 
should be coarsely powdered and at once 
put into wide-mouthed glass bottles, and 
well corked for future use. In this way, 
they may be kept with their flavour unim- 
pared for twelve months at least; but it 
they are exposed to the air by being hung up 
in bundles, as is the usual practice, they 
become too much dried, and their flavour is 
soon dissipated.— See Basil, Mar- 

joram, Mint, Parsley, Thyme, &a 
HERRING.— A well-known small sea- 
fish. As an article of food, fresh herrings, 
although somewhat oily, are wholesome and 
agreeable if partaken of moderately ; but if 
kept long they are apt to offend the stomach, 
and are only fit to be eaten by persons of 
strong digestion. A large admixture of po* 
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tatoes or other vegetable food, tends, how- 
ever, to counteract, to a certain extent, the 
unwholesome properties of this fish when 
dried. 

HERBINGS BAKED.~Take off the heads 
of the fish ; remove the entrails ; wash and 
dry them with a cloth ; sprinkle them with 
a seasoning of black pepper, cloves, and 
salt, mixed ; tie paper over them ; put them 
in a pan with a few bay leaves, and bake in 
•* moderate oven. They may be eaten either 
hot or cold, and will keep fur many moutlis. 

HERRINGS BOILED.— After the her- 
rings have been gutted, cleansed, and dried, 
rub them over with a little salt and vinegar. 
Skewer their tails in their mouths, and put 
them into boiling water; in about ten 
minutes they will be done. Serve them 
with melted butter and parsley. 

HERRINGS BROILED. -Having pre- 
pared them as in the preceding receipt, 
dredge flour over them, and lay them upon 
u gridiron over a clear fire ; they will soon 
be dressed, and need only be turned once. 
'I'hey may be served with vinegar and 
mustard. 

HERRINGS FRIED.-Scale and prepare 
the herrings; take out the soft roes and 
fry them till they attain a light brown 
colour, to form a garnish. Fry tiie fish in 
butter, with or without onions, according 
to taste, and serve with melted butter and 
parsley, 

HERRINGS RED, TO Dress. — Skin, 
open, and trim red herrings. If old and 
dry, pour some hot small beer or w ater over 
them ; and let them steep for half an hour. 
Yarmouth bloaters seldom need soaking. 
Broil them over a clear lire at a considerable 
distance, or before the fire ; rub them with 
good oil or fresh butter while broiling, and 
rub on a little more when they are served. 
Serve them very hot, with scooped cold 
butter ; or with melted butter and mustard, 
and mashed potatoes and parsnips. 

HICCOUGH OR HICCUr.— A spasmodic 
allection of the stomach and diaphragm, 
ui ising from some peculiar irritation. It is 
generally symptomatic, but in some in- 
stances it appears as a primary disease. 
When prevailing as a primary aflTection, 
hiccough is never attended with danger, and 
may, in general, be easily removed; but 
when it arises in any acute disorder, or after 
a mortification has taken place, it may 
always be looked upon as the forerunner of 
death. 

Treatment’— A common hiccough is often 
removed by taking a few sips of cold water 
in quick succession, or by a sudden exoi te- 
rn ent of some degree of fear or surprise. 
When simple means do not answer, recourse 
must be had to antl-spasmodics, the most 
useful for which, in this instance, seem to be 
ether, musk, and opium, combined, or given 
separately. In the hiccough incidental to 
youth or old age, an almost certain remedy 
IS, a small quantity of any powerful acid, as a 
teaspoouful of vinegar or lemon -juice, or a 
little peppermint water acidulated with a 
tew drops of sulphuric acid. 
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HIVE.— See Apiary. 

HODGE rODGE.— A savoury dish, pre- 
pared as I’ollows Cut a piece of brisket of 
beef into pieces, put water to it, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, an onion, some whole pepper 
in a piece of mufiln, a carrot, and two or 
three heads of celery, cut into pieces ; stew 
all till tender. lAittuce may be added, young 
cabbage, and a few green peas. 

HOEING.— An operation performed in 
gardening and agriculture. The purposes of 
this operation are fourfold ; namely, to cut 
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down weeds at or undef the surface, and to 
open the surface of the ground, so as to 
render it pervious to heat, air, and moisture, 
and to draw up or accumulate the soil about 
the stems of plants ; and, lastlv, to form a 
hollow srutter or drill, in which to sow or 
insert the seeds of plants. The use of the 
hoe lor any of these purposes requires dry 
weather. The best hoe, when deep stirring 
the soil between drilled crops is perlbnnei 
is the Spanish hoe, fig. I, or the Vernon hoe. 



1 2 
fig. 2. The flat, or common hoe, is only use- 
thl in cutting down weeds ; and, as it is used 
in general, it performs little more. Hoeing 
betw(‘eu rows of crops is sometimes per- 
torrned by what is called a hoe* plough, 
which is a small plough having a share with 
double tins, drawn by one man and pushed 
by another. The Dutch hoe is very useful for 
this sorvico, and may also be efficiently used 
for the purpose of cleaning walks, or scrap- 
ing turl' or mud from roads or courtyards. 
llO(}.--See Tig. 

HOLLY.— A hardy evergreen shrub, of 



which tliere are se\'eral varieties. The holly 
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will thrive only in a strong deep, dry, loamy 
soil. If grown as single ornamental shrubs, 
they should not be overshadowed by other 
trees ; and if the land is manured, so much 
the better. The best way of forming holly - 
hedges is to procure large plants from some 
nursery ; but a less expensive mode, although 
requiring more time, is as follows Gather 
a sufficient quantity of holly becrics when 
ripe ; then dig a hole three or four feet deep, 
and throw the berries in, crushing and 
mixing them with some line soil at the 
same time; close the hole with the soil 
taken out, and throw some litter, or other 
covering, over the whole, to pevent the wet 
or frost penetrating. Take them up and sow 
them in March. They will produce line litt le 
plants the first season, and will arrive at 
perfection in about three years. Tlie best 
time for cutting hollies is early in the spring, 
about the end of February, before they have 
commenced shooting. Never clip them with 
shears, but cut them with a very sharp 
knife. 

HOLLYHOCK.— This plant requires good 
old garden soil, well trenched over to the 
depth of two feet, with plenty of thoroughly 
decomposed manure, such as old cucumber- 
beds, or nightsoil mixed with the earth. 
If the subsoil is wet, they will thrive re- 
markably well in the summer, but in the 
winter, wet is very injurious to them when 
old plants are allowed to remain ; to prevent 
which remove the mould to the depth of one 
or twu) inches round the neck of the j)ljint, 
and fill tjp with white sand, about six iucliv!- 
round the stem, level with the suiiace. It 
is simply to preserve them from wet, in sects, 
and slugs, from which, in the winter, the> 
are apt to sufi'er very much, if not killed. 
Young plants should be planted every year, 
as you would dahlias, if you wish to stcure 
fine flowers. They may be propagate*! by 
single eyes in July and August; also l)y 
cuttings in the spring, placed on a slight 
bottom heat. Young plants raised Irom 
summer cuttings arc best preserved by re- 
potting them in October into large puts, the 
larger the better, in light, rich, sandy earth, 
and placed in a cold frame— thus they will 
grow during the winter, in 3Iarch or Ai)ril 
turn them out into the open ground, and 
they will bloom as fine and as early Urt it 
planted in the autumn. TJant them not less 
than four ieet irom row to row, and three 
feet apart in the row; if grouped in betis, 
not nearer than three feet each way. 'J l»ey 
w'ill m ow well in the shade of distant treed, 
but by no means must the roots intcrlVi e. 
In May, when the spikes, are grown a lout 
high, tliin them out according to t he streiig th 
of the plant ; if well established and very 
strong, leave four spikes; if weak, tw^o or 
three. The perfection of this flow'er consists 
in the petals being of thick substance, the 
edges smooth and even. The florets occupy- 
ing the centre must be compact, closelv 
arranged, rising in the middle to a hall 
globular form, with a stiff guard petal ex- 
tending about half an inch, or in proportion 
to the size of the centre hall, so that the 
different parts of the flower have a uniform 
appearance. Second— the arrangement ol 
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the flowers on the spike should be regular, 
not crowded together into a confused mass, 
nor loosely lianging with open spaces be- 
tween each flower, but so disposed that the 
shape of each may be distinctly seen, and 
lully blown, the uppermost covering the 
top ; and nothing can add more to its 
beauty than a few small green leaves be- 
tween the flowers, which give it an eluant 
and graceful appearance. The third point is 
colour— the brightest, strongest, aud most 
distinct stand first; but it is desirable to 
obtain ail imaginable shades. Stake them 
before they get too high, and secure them 
well in by tying, and they will grow erect 
'I'he most robust grower does not require a 
stake higher than four feet from the ground. 
11' the weather is dry, they must be watered 
with a solution of guano, or any other liquid 
manure, poured carefully round the roots, 
avoiding pouring it on or too near the stems. 
'J'o grow the flowers fine, cut off the lateral 
slioots, thin the flower buds, if crowded 
together, and take out the top of the spike, 
according to the height desired, paying at- 
tention to the usual height and habit of the 
plant. Observe, by topping It you may in- 
crease the size of the flower, but at the same 
time shorten its duration of flowering, and 
perhaps disfigure its appearance. 

HOME.— The word “home” brings with 
it a certain charm to English ears, and 
uwHkens associations of domestic peace, 
comfort, and happiness. There are, how- 
ever, exceptional oases, where, owing to 
the existence of some discordant elements, 
home ift the reverse of enjoyable, and a 
inuti is driven to seek for comforts else- 
where than in his natural abiding place, 
it is an undoubted truth that the happiness 
of home depends upon the management 
und tact of the housewife, aud her guiding 
principle should be to create, if possible, 
such charms aud pleasures in the home 
over which she presides, as shall not be 
attainable elsewhere. When this subject is 
examined more closely, it will be found that 
t he proper management of a home is as much 
the bustncM of a wife, as the going forth to 
labour is that of the husband; and it is, 
therefore, the duty of every woman, as it 
should be her pleasure, to provide home 
enjoyment for a man as a recognition of his 
just claims, and a recompense for his daily 
toll. This duty is not only based upon broad 
princinles, but it also consists in the exer- 
cise or many trifling acts, and the perform- 
ance of many minor offices, which depend 
iiI>on the peculiar circumstances in which a 
wedded pair happen to be placed. Among 
the numerous golden rules, however, which 
go far to secure domestic happiness, the 
ibl lowing may not be inappropriately enu- 
merated Keep the house clean and tidy, 
and the rooms snug and comfortable. 
Never create a commotion in the household 
while your husband is at home; but defer 
all domestic operations, such as washing, 
removing furniture, fcc., until he goes out, 
and bring your labours to a conclusion 
before he returns. Do not interfere with 
your husband's arrangement of any articles 
of use, or alter the disposition of Ids books. 


papers, &o. Have t|ie dinner, tea, or what- 
ever meal your husband partakes of, ready for 
him by the time he comes home ; the num- 
ber of unhappy contentions w'bich have 
been caused by a disregard of this rule, is 
beyond conception. Endeavour to discover 
your husband's tastes and predilections; 
and, having discovered them, miss no oppor- 
tunity of administering to them. Learn to 
discern his character and disposition, so 
that you may regulate your conduct in such 
a manner as not to offend or displease him. 
Do not scold your servants before your 
husband; this is a common method by 
which bad housewives endeavour to excuse 
their own shortcomings. Contrive, from 
time to time, new pleasures and fresh grati- 
fications ; these are certain to be appre- 
ciated, and may be projected by an ordinary 
exercise of judgment and intelligence. Sut- 
ler no one, not even the nearest relative or 
dearest friend, to interfere in the manage- 
ment of your domestic concerns ; do that 
which you consider to be right, and it is 
almost certain to be so. Discourage the 
visits of mere gossips, who, by uselessly 
monopolising your time, prevent you from 
paying proper attention to your domestic 
auties. Kemedy all defects of the house- 
hold the moment that they are perceived ; 
among these may be mentioned smoky 
chimneys, creaking doors, shaky windows, 
stubborn locks and bolts, and rickety Ihr- 
niture; the existence of these defects form a 
t^uitful source of discomfort and grumbling. 
Provide articles of constant requirement m 
time ; the neglecting to send for this or that 
until the very moment when it is wanted, 
occasions waste of time, inconvenience, and 
commotion. Be always cheerful and good 
tempered ; do not make any little ailments, 
with which you may be visited, the theme 
of your conversation ; and endeavour to bear 
the crosses and vexations of life with re- 
signation, equanimity, and fortitude. 7b 
husbands we would say, regard your home 
as the place where both duty and inclina- 
tion should lead you; do not sufler your- 
self to be weaned from it by fleeting and 
unstable attractions abroad, for these can- 
not conduce to any permanent pleasure, 
and are calculated to be productive of much 
unhappiness to you aud yours. Forget 
all business cares when you enter your 
home, and enter cheerfhlly into such amuse- 
ment and conversation as you think are 
calculated to please. Show that you appre- 
ciate the eflTorts which are being made to 
promote your comfort, by a few words of 
encouragement and gratitude, timely spoken 
and tenderly expressed. Avoid fault* finding 
and a display of petulance and ill- temper, 
at any little accident or irregularity. Re- 
member that perfection is an impossi- 
bility, and a good housewife is sufficiently 
grieved by a domestic misadventure, without 
needing your reproach by way of aggrava- 
tion. Endeavour to conform your habits to 
the arrangements made, and do not scruple 
to make any little personal sacrifices that 
may conduce to the comfort of the house- 
hold generally. Do not intermeddle witli 
the purely domestic regulations of the 
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house; as, for instance, giving orders di> 
rectly contrary to those already given by 
your wife ; such a step as this is not only 
offensive to her, but is calculated to en* 
gender confusion and disrespect among 
the servants. If you have any complaint 
to make against the domestics, let it be 
made through the medium of your wife, and 
not by you directly ; the less a master 
speaks to a female servant the better will 
he be served and respected. Second the 
eflbrts that are made for order and regu- 
larity, by being orderly and regular yoursdf ; 
tlius, instead of throwing articles of wearing 
apparel, or books and papers about in all 
directions, put them in the place usually 
appointed wr them. Do not occupy your- 
self too much in reading newspapers or 
books, or in any other exclusive and selfish 
pursuit. Entertain company occasionally, 
and have a few friends now and then to 
grace your fireside; it is possible for two 
persons with the best intentions and the 
most amiable of tempers, to fail in amusing 
and interesting each other, if constantly left 
to their own resources. Lastly — and this 
applies equally to husband and wife— do 
nothing surreptitiously, and discountenance 
anything like separate interests. Kepose 
the strongest faith and confidence in each 
other, and strive to avoid any act or deed 
which can in any way disturb this mutual 
reliance. 

JIOMCEOPATHY.— A system in medicine 
of comparatively recent introduction, which 
professes to cure diseases by minute doses 
of medicine, capable of producing in healthy 
persons affections similar to those which it 
is intended to remove. Books: LauriC* 
ItomtJitic IlomceopaUiic Medicine, Us., and I6s.i 
Jaftr's l^hdi'inaeopoeict, 125. ; A’evnnan's Family 
Assistant, 6s . ; Jahr's Handbook, 125. ; Henriqw's 
Dictionary, 4s. 6d . ; Pulte's Physician, 75. 6d. ; 
Mother's Guide, Is. 6ci. ; Citrtis's Practke, 45. ; 
Duns/ord's Remedies, 95. ; I/arnilton^s Guide, 6s . ; 
Curie's Principles, 6s . ; Sampson's Truths, 6s. 6d. 

H ON E Y. — ^’fhe sweet substance elaborated 
by the bee from the juices of the nectaries 
of flowers, and deposited in the cells of wax, 
forming the honeycomb. The nature of 
honey is very much influenced by the species 
of flowers from which it is obtaiued, and 
the vegetation which supplies the bees with 
food. The honey afforded by bees that have 
access to wild thyme, lavender, rosemary, 
and some other flowers, abounding in aro- 
matic and essential oils, is of the first 
quality ; wliile it is said to be very bad 
when the bees are located near to fields of 
buckwheat. The common honey of Britain 
being chiefly derived from agricultural crops 
or wild plants of the leguminous kind, such 
as clover, beans, gorse, and broom, is, when 
lire, of excellent quality ; the Hampshire 
oney is reckoned the best in England. 
New honey appears a uniform transparent 
syrup, varying considerably in colour from 
nearly white to a yellowish brown, intensely 
sweet to the taste, but always having more 
or less of a peculiar flavour and an aromatic 
odour; and, besides its sweetness, it has 
a sharp acidulous taste, which becomes 
sharper with age, at the same time that 
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the colour grows deeper. Virgin honey is 
that which is made in a new clean hive by 
bees that have never swarmed. In taking 
honey from the hive, pressure is generally 
employed, by which a larger quantity ot 
honey is obtained, but at the same time 
articles of wax, and the intrusion of the 
ee maggot deteriorate its quality and 
flavour. As an article of food, honey is 
found to be wholesome, if moderately em- 
ployed; but when indulged in freely, it 
proves to be laxative, and in some habits 
produces colic. The custom of giving an 
excess of honey to children is to be par- 
ticularly discountenanced, as a most injurious, 
practice. As a medicine, honey is employed 
in the preparation of oxymels and gargles ; 
it is also employed as a vehicle for ad- 
ministering nauseous and unsightly medi- 
cines. In aifections of the throat and lungs, 
it is frequently found to be remarkably 
efficacious. If fermentation should take 
place in honey, it is no longer calculated lor 
ordinary use, and is only fit to be converted 
into mead or vinegar. 

HONEY CAKES.— Take a pound and a 
half of dried and sifted flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of honey, half a pound of finely 
powdered loaf sugar, a quarter of a pound 
of citron, half an ounce of orange peel, cut 
small, half an ounce of ginger, and half an 
ounce of cinnamon. Melt the sugar with 
the honey, and mix in the other ingredients ; 
roll out the paste, cut it into small cakes of 
any form, and bake on tins in a moderate 
oven. 

Flour, lilb. ; honey, |lb.; sugar, ilb.; 
citron, ilb.; orange peel, ioz . ; ginger, ioz . ; 
cinnamon, Ioz. 

HONEY - DEW. — An exudation either 
from the leaves of plants or from insects, 
and which proves highly injurious to vege- 
tation, by covering tne surface of leaves with 
a thick glutinous substance, and causing, by 
its adhesiveness, dust and other filth to 
accumulate upon them, till their pores are 
at last completely sealed up, and their 
functions become suspended. The ibrination 
of honey-dew may be in a great measure 
prevented by applying salt and water to the 
soil where the plant is growing, one ounce 
of sea salt (chloride of sodium) to a gallon 
of water is sufficiently powerful for this 
purpose. When honey-dew lias really ap- 
peared, the only remedy is to syringe and 
M'ash the leaves of the plant as soon after 
the discovery as possible. 

HONEY SOAB.-Cut into thi# shavings, 
two pounds of common yellow or white 
soap ; set it over the fire with juiit enough 
water to keep it from burning : when (piite 
melted, add a quarter of a pound of honey, 
and stir the mixture till it boils ; then take 
it off and add a few drops of any agreeable 
perfume: pour it into a deep dish to cool, 
and then cut it into squares. 

HONEYSUCKLE. -A twining plant, of 
which there are several varieties; all the sorts 
may be propagated by layers or cuttings. 
Each cutting should have four joints, and 
only one Joint should be left above ground ; 
they should be taken off in autumn, and 
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Inserted in a shady border ; tender and 
scarcer kinds should have the assistance of a 
uand-Ught, as the wood la generally pithy. 


A 



The honeysuckle will grow in almost any 
soil, provided it be not too dry. 

H ON ICY. TO Purify.— T ake, for every five 
pounds of honey, three ounces of powdered 
clialk, live ounces of charcoal iiowder, pre- 
viously washed and dried, and the whites of 
fifteen eggs beaten up in a pint of water; 
set the lioney, the chalk, and a quart of 
water, to boil for two minutes in a vessel, 
larger by one-third than the bulk of its 
contents ; then throw in the charcoal mixed 
with the white of egg, and boil for two 
minutes longer, stirring well the whole time. 
When boiled, set it to cool for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, and then pass it through a 
hair sieve or bag ; as the honey which runs 
off first will be discoloured a little by the 
cnarcoal, return it to the bag until all comes 
away clear. 

JIONEY WATER. —Take of rectified 
spirits, eight ounces ; oil of cloves, bergamot, 
and lavent^r, of each half a drachm; musk, 
three grains ; yellow Banders shavings, four 
drachms. Digest for eight days ; add two 
ounces each of orange- flower water and rose 

HOOPING COUGH.-This disease comes 
on with difficulty of breathing, thirst, quick 
pulse, hoarseness, cough, and the usual 
symptoms of a common cold, aggravated. 
This condition may endure for two or three 
weeks, till at length the expirations made 
in cougliirig become longer, and more rapid 
and violent; the child, in its sudden gasp 
to recover breath, making in the larynx and 
glottis, that peculiar whoop that has given 
name to the disease. This whoop or hoop, | 


once established, the cough becomes spas- 
modic, and is continued with rapid per- 
sistency till a little mucus is expelled, or the* 
contents of the stomach are ejected, when 
the paroxysm ceases, and the child ibr some 
hours has no return of the .symptoms. As 
this is both a spasmodic and an imitative 
disease, children vi’ho are in health should bo 
carefblly kept from the sight and sound of a 
patient affected with if. 

The great object to be obtained In the 
treatment of this disease, is, to procure a free 
expectoration and vomiting, so as to reduce 
the length and severity of the paroxysms. 
ITiis effect is to be obtained by repeated 
small doses of tartar emetic, so as to keep 
up a constant state of nausea and relaxation. 
For this purpose the following powders are 
to be employed, one being given every three 
or four hours -.—Take of 
I Powdered sugar ... 1 scruple. 

Tartar emetic .... 2 grains. 

Grey powder . . . .16 grains. 

Mix well, and divide into twelve powders, 
for a child from two to three years ; into 
eight powders for a child from three to five 
years; and into six powders to all above 
that age. To youths and adults affected wit h 
hooplmr cough, a doge of laudanum varying 
from fifteen to thirty drops, by suspending 
the spasmodic action, will generally be 
found all that is necessary to (ture the 
disease. In no affection of childliood is 
change of air more necessary; and, if the 
weather is congenial, the patient cannot be 
too soon removed. Benefit is sometimes 
derived by rubbing the tliroat and chest of 
the child with a stimulating embrocation, 
though as a general rule, nothing .is req<nre(l 
beyond the tartar emetic, and keeping the 
stomach and bowels regular. 

UOP.'-A perennial-rooted plant with an 
annual twining .stem, which, on poles or in 
hedges, will reach the height of from twelve 
to twenty feet, or more. The hop is propa- 
gated by dlvldfavg the root.s in autumn anti 
spring. It requires a deep rich soil, which 
should be frequently stirred, and kept quite 
free of weeds. The plantation should be 
renewed every seven or ten years, according 
to circumstances. In field-culture t)ie hop- 
ground should be harrowed and rolled, and 
reduced to as fine a state as possible about, 
the end of March; and from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred bushels of lime to 
the acre, according to the nature of the soil, 
should be applies! to the surface, and har* 
rowed in. Tnere are two methods of ar- 
ranging the plants in a hop- ground, one in 
squares, attd the other in quincunx ; and ol 
these two modes the quincunx is the prefe- 
rable, because the plants, standing indepen- 
dently, are more exposed to sun and air ; a 
greater number of plants can be placed on 
the same extent of ground, and the soil can 
be cleaned nearer the plants with the horsc- 
hoe. In the accompanying enpaving is 
shown the square method of planting, in 
which tlie hills of hops, such as a, are each 
surrounded in a triangular form by three 
poles. Ill clearing the ground with the 
horse-lioe from I to c, oue pole is closely 
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passed at eaeh hill on the right, and two 
|)0les are as closely passed on the left hand ; 
and the same happens in clearing the ground 
from d to e. On clearing the ground in the 





and are not expected to produce any crop- 
that season. It Is performed at the end of 
June or in July, and consists in twisting 
the young bines into a bunch or knot, so 
that by discouraging their growth, tlw* mots 
are enabled to spread out more vi^orourfly, 
and to acquire strength previously to the 
approach of the winter season. Removing 
tne haulm takes place soon after l\li(hael> 
mas, and consists simply in cutting it over 
with a sickle, and carrying it ofl’ tlu; tiehl 
for litter or burning. The yearly operation 
of stacking or setting the poles commences 
towards the end of April, or at whatever 
period, earlier or later, the shoots may have 
risen two or three inches. Particular at- 
tention slmuld be paid to proportion the 
length of the poles to the proi)abIe strength 
of the bines; lor, if the pole be too long, it 
draws up the bine, and makes it bear less ; 
if it be too short, the bines entangle when 
they get beyond the poles, and cause con- 
fusion in the picking. Hops are sometimes 
trained successfully in tl»e espalier form, ns 
seen in the engraving, on poles live ieet high 


direction at right angles to the former, as 
li oni / to g and h to t, one pole is passeil 
closely on both liands at each hill, llie 
intersecting lines h c, and d c, hy f g and h t, 
represent. the space of ground stirred by the 
liorse-hoe; and it will bo observed tliat 
while a square piece of ground included by 
every four hills is stirred twice, a conside- 
rable space in the angles ou eacli side of the 
single poles in the square piece of ground 
‘•urrouuding each hill is left untouched by 
the hoe, which must be clearwi by manual 
labour at an enlianced coat. The quincunx 
method is illustrated in the following en- 
engraviug. Of the two methods, tliere- 
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dant crop, especially in precarious seasons. 
The operation of drying hops requires much 
eecperience ana practice, to peri'orm it suc- 
cessfully. The nops are spread on a hair 
cloth, and from eight to ten, sometimes 
twelve inches deep, according to the dryness 
and wetness of the season, and the ripeness 
of the hops. The general rules arc, to begin 
with a slow fire, and to increase it gradually 
till, by the heat on the kiln, and the warmth 
of the hops, it is known to have arrived at 
a proper height. An even steady fire is 
then continued for eight or ten hours, ac- 
cording to the state or circumstances of the 
hops, by which time the end of the hop- 
stalks become quite shrivelled and dry, 
wliich is the chiei sign by which to ascertain 
that the hops are properly and sufficiently 
dried. They are then taken off the kiln, 
and laid in a large room*or loft till they 
become quite cool. In V^e choice of hops care 
should be taken to select those that have 
large cones, that are most powerfully odo- 
rou.<«, and most free from leaves, stems, 
scaly fragments, and sticks, and which, 
when rubbed between the hands, impart, in 
the greatest degree, a yellowish tint and 
glutinous feeling to the skin. The tightness 
with which they are packed should also be 
noticed, as without being very firmiy pressed 
together, and quite solid, they soon spoil by 
keeping. The finest flavourea hops are those 

? rown m East Kent, and termed the “golden 
ine;’’ these possess a lively golden yellow 
colour. “Countrys” and Farnham hops 
have a greenish yellow colour, and are more 
expensive than any other variety. 

IlOP-TOPS.— Hop- tops may be served as 
a substitute for asparagus. Jlreak off the 
young shoots of hops, tie them in bundles, 
boil them with a little meat in the water 
for twenty minutes ; serve as asparagus. 

HOPS, Medical Uses OF.—Hops are 
narcotic, tonic, and diuretic; they reduce 
the frequency of the pulse, and do not affect 
the head like most anodynes. Used exter- 
nally they act as an anodyne and discutient, 
and are usef ul as a fomentation for painful 
tumours, rheumatic afieutions of the joints, 
and severe contusions. A pillow stuffed 
with hops also acts as an excellent narcotic, 
and will frequently procure sleep and ease 
when all other means have failed. When 
the powder of hops is mixed with lard, it 
acts as an anodyne dressing in painful 
ulcers. j 

HOREHOUXD.-l'his herb has long been 
a popular remedy in chronic pulmonary 
complaints, and is commonly resorted to in 
cases of coughs and colds. Ilorehound tea is 
made by infusing an ounce of the herb in a 
pint of water, for an hour. Syrup of hore- 
hoand, is the tea sweetened and thickened 
with sugar. Candied horehound: mix a pint 
of horehound Juice with eight or ten pounds 
of white sugar ; boil the mixture to a candy 
height, and pour it, whilst warm, into 
moulds or small paper cases, well dusted 
with finely powdered sugar. 

HORN. —Among the numerous purposes 
to which this material Is put, is that ot con- 
verting it into a manure. The shavings and 
trimmings of horn are excellently adapted 


for this purpose; the animal matter in 
them seems to be of the nature of coagulated 
albumen, and it is slowly rendered soluble 
by the action of water ; the earthy matter 
in horn forms the most valuable portion of 
the manure, and renders it very durable in 
its effects. 

HORNET- STING. —Press the barrel of a 
watch-key over the part affected, so as U 
expose the sting, M’hich must be then re- 
moved. Uay a rag moistened with harts- 
horn and oil over the part, and moisten it 
from time to time. 

HORSE, Criteria of.— In choosing a 
horse, a just knowledge of the exterior 
conformation of horses generally, and of 
the essential points in the animal, according 
to the employment for which he is destined, 
are necessary matters for every person who 
intends keeping a horse, to know. 'I’he 
accompanying engraving depicts an ordinary 
liorse, with his various points indicated by 
certain figures, which bear a corresnomling 
reference to the numbered list below the 
engraving. 



111 . Muzzle parts about the mouth. 

2 . Gullet. 

3 3. Windpipe. 

4. Crest. 

5. Withers. 

6. Chest, or Counter. 

7 7. Girth. 

8 . Back. 

9. Loins. 

10. Hip, or Ilium. 

11 . Croup. 

12 . Haunch, or Quarters. 

13. Thigh. 

14. Hock. 

15. Shand, or Cannon. 

16 . Fetlock. 

17. Pastern. 

18. Shoulder bone, or Scapula. 

19. Elbow. 

20 . Fore- thigh, or Fore-arm. 

21. Knee. 

22. Coronet. 

23. Point of the hock. 

24. Ham- string. 

The proper conformation of horses In general 
is as follows: The head should not be 
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disproportionately large, and should be well 
set on, that is, the lower jawbones should be 
sufriciently far apart to enable the head to 
lorm that angle with the neck, which gives 
Iree motion, and a graceful carriage to it, 
and prevents its being too heavy on the 
hand. The eye should be large and slightly 
))roniinent, and the eyelid hue and thin. 
'I'hu ear should be small and erect, and 
^juick in motion. The lop-ear indicates 
dulness or stubbornness; and when it is 
liabitually laid too far on the back, it 
frequently evinces a tendency to mischief. 
'I'Jif no.stril in every breed should be some- 
what expanded. The neck should be long, 
rather tlian short. It should be muscular 
at its base, and gradually become tine as it 
approaches the head. The withers should 
bo somewhat high in every horse. The 
.vhoulder should oe formed in a slanting 
dn ectjon, as it confers mechanical advantage, 
and easy and pleasant action, and a greater 
digreeof safety. It must not, however, exist 
in any considerable degree, in the horse ol 
draught, and particularly of heavy draught, 
'file chest must be capacious, lor it contains 
the heart and the lungs, the organs on which 
the speed and endurance of the horse depend, 
'fhe loins should be broad, the quarters 
long, the thighs muscular, and the hocks 
well bent, and well under the horse. With 
regard to tht colour of a liorae, there is no 
certain rule by which this can be connected 
with his capacity. As a general principle, 
dark are preferable to light horses, except in 
the instance of black, wiiich lias fewer good 
horses within its range, particularly in the 
lighter breeds, than any other. Orey horses 
are, also, in some degree, an exception to 
the rule; for there are many good greys, 
hay and brown are esteeinea good colours. 
The criteria of hard\neu are derived from the 
form of the carcass, which should be circular 
or barrelled; by which conformation, a 
greater extent of food is retained, and 
strength gained to perform tlie labour re- 
<piirea. The criteria of vigour, spu'U, or mettle, 
are best derived from trial. It should 
always be borne in mind that a hot fiery 
horse is us objectionable as a horse of good 
etjurage is desirable. Hot horses may be 
known by their disinclination to stand still ; 
by their mettle being roused by the slightest 
exercise, especially when in company. Such 
horses seldom last long, and under accident 
are impetuous and frightened in the extreme. 
A good couraged horse, on tlie contrary, 
moves with readiness, as well alone as in 
company ; he carries one ear forward and 
one backward ; is attentive and cheerful, 
lo\cs to be talked to and caressed, and if in 
double harness will play witli his mate. The 
criteria of the racehorse, derived from form, 
are. that he have the greatest possible 
quantity of bone, muscle, and sinew, in the 
most condensed form. Tliere should be a 
general length of parts to afford stretch, 
scope, and elasticity, with great muscles 
hardened by condition, to act on the length 
ol’ these parts advantageously. In parti- 
cular, his hind limbs should be furnished 
'ajth ample thighs and broad hocks, which 
should be low set. His fore-arm ought 


also to be broad, and the knee, like the 
bock, should be near the ground. The hunter 
should have somewhat similar proportions 
to the racer, but with more bulk, to enable 
him to continue his exertions longer, and to 
carry more weight. In him a good carcass 
is essentially necessary, to enable him to go 
through a long chase, and the more if he be 
required to hunt more than one day in the 
week. The hunter sliould be well formed in 
his loins, and well let down in his thighs, to 
propel him forward in his gallop, and give 
nim strength to rise sufficiently to cover his 
leaps. The hacknep should be well formed 
behind, to give him strength, and to propel 
him forward, it is even of more consequence 
that he be well formed before; and in this 
kind of horse the hind parts are somewhat 
subordinate to the fore, as safety is of more 
consequeuee than speed. The head of the 
liackiiey sliould be small, and placed on a 
neck ot due length and substance, so as to 
form that iiriiiness, and proper resistance to 
the hand, so pleasant to the feel, and neces- 
sary for ease and safety. I'he shoulders 
should be oblique and well furnished with 
muscle, but not too heavy, and the witliert 
in particular should be high. The ellxm'S 
should be turned rather out tbiin in, and the 
legs sliould stand out straight, and by no 
means fall under the horse, or it betokens a 
stumbler. The pasterns sliould be neither 
too oblique, w hich bespetik-s weakness, nor 
too straight, which wears the horse out and 
i.s unpleasant to the rider. The carcass 
should be ^ound; the luiins straight, wide, 
and ribbed home ; and Die thighs of good 
substance. Itoatl harm for quick draught, as 
couch, chariot, stage, and post horses, 
require a rising fore-arm, a straight hack, 
and a short quick step. As they approach 
the liuuter form, they are best fitted tor 
quick work; and, as they resemble the best 
kind of light agricultural horses, tliey are cal- 
culated for heavy draught, as for coaches, &c. 
But ill all, a portion of blood gives courage 
and durability, and condenses strength into 
lessened bulk; by which activity is gained. 
7’he ertteria of a horse best suited fm' agricultural 
labour are, the head as small as the propor- 
tion of the animal will admit ; the nostrils 
expanded, and the inu/zle tine ; eyes cheer- 
ful and prominent; ears small, upright, and 
placed together; neck rising out from be- 
tweeu the shoulders with an easy tapering 
curve, and joining gracefully to the head ; 
shoulders well thrown hack; fore-thigh 
muscular, and tapering from the shoulder, 
to meet a tine, straight, sinewy, and bony 
leg ; the hoof circular, and w ide at the heel ; 
chest deep and full at the girth ; loins or 
fillets broad and straight, and body round ; 
hips by no means wide, but quarters long, 
and the tail set on so a.s to he nearly in the 
same right line as the back ; thighs strong 
and muscular; legs clean and fiue-boued^ 
leg- hones not round, but what is called lathy 
or flat. The horse attains maturity at live 
years old, and he is in his prime till eight or 
nine. If no unfair play he practised, his age 
may be Judged of from his tcetli. or, as it Is 
called, mark of mouth, Hie horse is foaled 
with six molar or grinding teeth in each 
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Jaw ; the tenth or twelfth day after, the two 
front Tiippertt appear above and below, and 
in fourteen or fifteen dajjra from this, the 
two intermediate are pushed forward ; the 
corner ones are not cut till three months 
aCfter. At ten months the incisive or nippers 
are on a level with each other, the fVont less 
than tile middle, and these, a^ain, less than ' 
the corners ; they, at this time, have a very 
sensible cavity. At twelve months this 
cavity liecomes smaller, and the animal ap- 
pears with four molar teeth on eacli side, 
above and below, three of t he lemporaneous 
or colt’s, and one permanent or horse tooth ; 
at eighteen mouths the cavity in the nippers 
is filh*d up, and there art^ live pfrindera, two 
of tlio horse, and three temporaueous ; at 
two year.s tlio first of the cnlt’.s molar teeth 
in each juw, above and below, are disjilaced ; 
at two years and a liall or three years, the 
front nij>pers fall, and give place tj> I’.ie 
piM’iniMient ones ; at three and a half, the 
middle nippers are likewise removed, at 
wliicli period tiie second milk molar falls ; at 
four years the horse is I'ouiid with .six molar 


teeth, live of his new set, and one of ills last ; 
at four and a half the corner nippers o( the 
colt lull, and give place tothopenmineut set 
(as seen in the engraving), and the lust 
tempura neons grimier disappears. At five 
years old, when the teeth liave been fully 
developed, the horse possesses six teeth iii 
the fruiit (jfeaelijaw, called fneisurs; a. short 
distance 1 roni each end tjf tlie row of incisors, 
and in eueli jaw, there is a solitary canine 
tootli; these catiiue teetli are technically 
calU‘d (tisftfs. At a greater distance inwara, 
in each jaw, and on each side, there are six 
grinder, s. At ttvc and a half years old, the 
nippers are marked by a natural cavity found 
in tlie substance between tlie outer and 
inner walls, and it is tlie presence or absence 
of tliese darkish murks that certifies the age 
of tlie animal. 'NVhm the horse reaches aix 
years, the marks in the two front nippers of 
the nether jaw are fliUd wp, and the tushes 
are blunted. At seven years, tlie two nippers 
next tlie middle ones are also filled up ; at 
eight, the two outer ones are filled up also, 
and the tushes are round and shortened. 
1'he lower nipper teeth are now all smooth ; 
the murks are gone ; but in the teeth of the 
'tipper jaw the marks remain for a year or 


two longer. Although the mark of the 
horse’s teeth fhrnishes the ordinary criterion 
of his age, yet this is sometimes apt to 
deceive, owing to a disgraceful practicif 
which prevails among dishonest dealers, o' 
making an artificial mark on the horse’s 
teeth to resemble the natural one: by which 
Inexperienced persons are apt to be misled. 
But no art can n*8tore the tushes to their 
form and lieight, or re-furuish their internal 
grooves. The best judges, therefore, thrust 
one of their fingers into the horse’s mouth, 
contenting themselves with merely feeling 
the tu.sh. To less experienced judges otiicr 
appearances present tliemselves as aids. 
Horses, when aged, usually btHJome hollow 
above the eyes, the hoofs appear nigged, the 
under lip falls, and if grey be the colour ol 
tile horse, it liecomes wliite. The appearanc<* 
of a hor.se will be influenced by the treatment, 
whicli he lias received, and tlie W’ork he lia.s 
Mwfornied ; it is not niicommon to find a 
lorse at six years old feeble, debilitated, 
and exhibiting all the marks of old age. 
On tlu* contrary, when the animal falls into 
other hands, at ten or twelve he has all the 
vigour of youth, arui his teeth arc the only 
parts that pre.sent an indication of age; it is 
thcrelbre more useful to examine the general 
appearance of the atiirnal, than to be guided 
ttb.'olutely by tlie marks on the teeth. In 
Innjivtj a horse, one of tlie chief reqiii.siU'S to 
he attended to is, tlie degree of iiervons 
energy wliich the animal possesses ; and it 
is the* union of this energy with good cim- 
forraution that completes* tlie value of the 
lior.se. Its absence or presence, liowever, is 
not likely to lie discovered without a trial ; 
and, to avoid disappointment in this n‘spect, 
it is absolutely necessary that a trial should 
be obtained previous to purchase. The horse 
should be set to the work which he is 
designed to perform ; and if ho be intended 
for the saddle, or for single harness, he 
• ■ d have uooompanioD on his trial, for 
many horses work well In company, who 
are sluggish and slow when alone. Some 
horses have an awkward and unpleasant 
way of going, or are difficult to manage, or 
have some vice, which is only displayed 
when at work. lu short, detects too nume- 
rous to mention may exist, which render a 
trial, previous to the conclusion of tlie bar 
gain, an essential proceeding. But if that 
cannot be obtained, some sort of conclusion 
regarding the unimal’s spirit may be arrived 
at by his general appearance, 'i'iie manner 
in which lie carries his head, his attention 
to surrounding objects, his gait, and tlie 
lively motion of his ears, may all or eacli be 
looked to as Indicative of ** bottom,” or 
williagnesa to work. It Is only, however, 
in a private stable or in that of a re.spectable 
dealer, that these criteria can be depended 
upon ; for, in a market-place, the animat is 
too much excited by the cracking of whips, 
and the too frequent application of them, tc 
be judged of as regards his temper. jMeithei 
must the buyer be thrown off nis guard by 
the animation which horses display at an 
auction, or on ooming out of the stable ot a 
petty dealer ; for It is a fact, which cannot 
be too well made known, that tliere arc 
SSO 
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many unprincipled dealcrg, who make it 
their bu^inetig. iufture ghnwiiiK a horse, “ to 
put some life in him "—that is, they torture 
him with the lash, till, between pain and 
fear, the poor aiiimal is so much excited as 
to bound trom side to aide with the utmost 
agility, at the least sound or movement of 
tlie bystanders. Mlinute attention should be 
bestowed upon the tdre^legsaud feet; these 
in tact, are the great trying points. If the 
lee't be not round and full, so as to stand 
lirinlv and tlatiy on the ground, and if tender 
or thin in the hoofs, the animal is not to be 
trusted for saddle* work. Weakness in the 
tetlock joint will, also, cause a horse to 
stumble and come down, and is theretbre au 
equally serious defect. Horses are sold with 
or without warranty at sales held at reposi- 
tories ; the terms ot‘ warranty are generally 
announced in a public manner ; but when 
the sale is private, no warranty is binding 
which is nut expressed in writing in the 
receipt. 

HOUSE, Di8r.ASK6 OP.— The labour to 
w’htch a horse is doomed, aooompanied by 
ills artificial state of living, exposes him to 
a number of formidable diseases. Gianders 
is the most destructive of all the maladies 
to which the horse is exposed ; it is the con- 
sequence of breathing the air of foul and 
vitiated stables ; and, m every stage of it, is 
most contagious. The disease takes the 
form of an irritation of the delicate niem- 
hranes of tlie nostrils, accompanied by an 
offensive discharge of gluey matter f rom the 
nose, an enlargement and induration of the 
glands beneath and within the lower Jaw. on 
one or on both sides, and small oircul&r 
ulcers covering the cnrtilnge of the nose, 
'i'liese are the general symptoms, but thev 
vary greatly, Sometimes the discharge win 
be so slight as scarcely to l>e peroeivcd, and 
be known only by its adhesivenees ; and the 
glands will not be in the least degree en- 
larged ; at others a very small enlarged 
gland may be fcund, adhering to tlie jaw, 
and may be stationary month after month, 
without any apparent discharge from the 
nose. 'J’he coiifaglousiiess of glanders reii- 
<lers it a disease to be particularly dreaded, 
for if a glandered horse be introduced into 
the stable, or work in the team, tlie greater 
part of the stud will, sooner or later, be lost, 
it should be known, also, that glanders may 
be communicated to hurtiun beings; and 
there are cases on record of persons liaving 
met with their death through Inadvertently 
applying to their own faces a handkerchief 
or spon^re which had been used for a glan- 
dered horse. Although everv variety of 
remedy has been deviswl for this disease, it 
may, notwithstanding, be said to be almost 
incurable. Under the.se circumstances, the 
chief care is the pirevention of the malady, 
which may generally be attained by proper 
stable management. Cleanliness and venti- 
lation, therefore, are highly essential, and the 
atmosphere should not be too heated. Glan- 
ders may be produced by anything that in- 
jures, or for a length of time acts upon and 
weukens the vital energy of ttic DMal mem- 
brane. They tiave been hnown to foiiow a 
incUtre of the bonca of the They 
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have been the consequence of violent catarrh, 
and particularly when the discharge tVoro 
the nostrils is long continued. They have 
been produced by tlie injeotUm of stimulating 
and acrid substances up the nostril; tiud 
everything that weakens the constitution 
generally w ill lead to glanders. I'o protect 
other horses from contagion, the manyers, 
racks, and ^rtitions of the stable, should 
be first well scraped, next scoured wiili 
soap and whaler, and thoroughly washed wit h 
asointion of chloride of lime (a pint of the 
chloride to a pailfbi of water). ’I'he walls 
should then bt*. lime- washed, the ln^ul-g«>ar 
burned, the clothing baked and washed, the 
pails newly painteo. and the iron-work e\- 
{K>sed to a red heat. These precautions 
taken, all danger will ct^ase. Farctf is inti- 
mately connected witli glanders: they will 
run into each other, or their symptoms will 
mingle together, and liefore either arrives at 
its fatal termination, its associate will alnumt 
invariably appear. The syiiiptonis usually 
show themselves in what Is termed a button 
or bud, which is, in fact, a species of indolent 
boil. In some cases, however, the horse 
will droop for many days belbre the iippear- 
aiice of the buttons or farcy buds; his 
appetite will be ininalred; his coat will get 
out of order; he will lose fiesh. j'he poison 
is evidently at work, but has not gained 
sufficient power to cause tlie absorbents to 
swell. The progress of the di.sesse is tlien 
susfiended, and possibly for many months 
the horse will appear to be restored to heal I h ; 
blit suddenly tlie farcy assumes a virulent 
appciirauoe, and hurries him off. 'I'he increase 
of the buds marks tlie progress of the 
disease. The ulcers spread around, and ar(> 
cured with considerable difficulty. Larger 
tumours appear in the groin, and betw’een 
the fore- and ulcerate and spreail : the 
hollows and burrowings run deep in every 
direction ; glanders speedily appear, and 
death ensues. Lew things are more tli.s- 
sirnilar, or more perplexing, than the diffe- 
rent forms w hich farcy assumes. One of 
the legs, and particularly one of the hind 
leg.s, will suddenly swell to an enorinuus 
size. At other times, the liead will be sub- 
ject to this enlargement; the inu?:/.le will 
particularly swell, and a firtid discharge 
will issue from the nose. Sometimes tlie 
horse will gradually lose lleshand strength ; 
he w'ill be hide- bound; mangy eruptions 
will appear in different parts ; the legs will 
swell; cracks will appear at tlie heels, and 
the inexi>erienci‘d person may conceive it to 
be a mere want of condition, combined with 
grease. Farcy, like glanders, springs from 
mfection, or troin bail stable manageno nt. 
It is produced by all the causes which give 
rise to glanders, but with this difference, 
that it is more frequently gtmerated, and 
sometimes strangely prevalent in particular 
districts. The treatment of farcy varies 
with the form it assumes. In the buibm. 
or bad farcy, a mild dose of physic ^lM>uId 
be first administered. I'he buns should then 
be carefiiUy examined, and if any of them 
have broken, the biiddiiig iron, of a dull red 
heat, rtioold beaiqilied id tliera ; or if matter 
•hottid be felt in them, siiowing that tliey 
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ar« disposed to break, th^ should be pene- 
trated with the Iron, lliese wounds shouid 
be daily inspected ; and if, when the slough 
of the cautery comes off, they look pale, 
foul, and spongy, and discharge a thin 
matter, they should be frequently washed 
with a lotion composed of a drachm of 
corrosive sublimate, dissolved in an ounce of 
rectified spirit. When the wounds begin to 
look red, and the bottom of them are even 
and firm, and they discharge a thick white 
or yellow matter, the friars’ balsam will 
speraiiy heal them. As, however, tlie con- 
stitution is now tainted, local applications 
will not be sufficient, and the disease must 
be attacked by internal medicines. So soon 
as the physio has ceased to operate, the 
corrosive sublimate will be the best altera- 
tive, and may be given in doses of ten 
grains, gradually increased to a scruple, 
with two drachms of gentian and one of 
ginger, and repeated morning and night 
until the ulcers disappear ; unless the horse 
is violently purged, or the mouth becomes 
sore, in wnicli case a drachm of blue vitriol 
may be substituted for the corrosive subli- 
mate. During this treatment the horse 
should be placed in a large box, with a free 
circulation of air, and greenmeat or carrots, 
the latter more particularly, should be given 
him, with a fair allowance of corn. If he 
could be turned out during the day. It would 
be advantageous ; but at all events, he mu.st 
be dally exercised. Broken-teindtdness is a 
distressing oonmlaint, to which many horses 
are subject. Wiien the breathing of a horse 
Is rapid and laborious. It is said to be thick- 
vfinded; and when it breathes irregularly, 
the inspiration taking one effort, and the 
expiration two, it is called broken- winded. 
Inflammation of the lungs from cold, Is the 
cause of thick-windedness, the condition of 
these organs preventing the full action of 
the air-tubes. This complaint, if not re- 
moved, will most likely terminate in the 
broken- winded condition. But broken- wlnd- 
edness will take place without the premoni- 
tory symptoms. The main cause of broken- 
wiiidedness is sharp work after over-feeding— 
causing the animal to run while the stomach 
is full. It is a disease almost invariably the 
result of sheer carelessness on the part of 
the persons whose duty it is to superintend 
the feeding of the horse. Broken- wiiided- 
ness depends as much upon the cramped 
state of the lungs, from the pressure of an 
over gorged stomach, in the ordinary state 
of the animal, as from the effects or over- 
exertion. A horse, for instance, frequently 
becomes broken-winded in a straw-yard, for 
there is but little nutriment in the provender 
fouud there ; so that the animal, to obtain 
enough for the support of life, is compelled 
to keep the stomach constantly full, and 
pressing on the lungs. The perfect cure of 
broken- windedness is held to bean impossi- 
bility ; yet much may be done to relieve it. 
The food of the animal should consist of a 
great deal of nourishment compressed into 
a small compass ; the quantity of oats 
should be increased, and of hay proportion- 
ately diminished ; the bowels shouid be 
gently relaxed by the frequent use of 


mashes ; the water should be given sparingly 
through the day, althou^ at night the 
thirst of the animal should be fully satis- 
fied; and, above all, exercise should never 
be taken when the stomach is full. Jnjtam- 
mation of the frram, produced by over-exer- 
tion, or by any of the causes of general 
fever, and characterized by the wildest deli- 
rium, must besubmitted to the most proftise 
blood-letting, active purgation, and blister- 
ing of the head, Tetanus^ or locked-Jaw, is a 
constant spasm of all the voluntary muscles, 
and particularly those of the neck, the spine, 
and the head. Bleeding, physicking, b! ister- 
ing the course of the spine, and the adminis- 
tration of opium in very large doses, will 
alone give any chance of cure. JWsy is the 
suspension ot nervous power. It is usually 
confined to the hinder limbs, and sometimes 
to one limb only. Here bleeding and phy- 
sicking, and antimonial medicines, and 
blistering of the spine, are tlie most rational 
applicatiun.s. Rabies, or madness, is evidently 
a aisease of the nervous system, and, once 
being developed, is altogetner without cure. 
The utter destruction of the bitten part with 
lunar caustic, soon after the infliction of the 
wound, will, however, in the great majority 
of cases, prevent the development of the 
disease. Pleurisy, or inflammation of the 
serous coverings of the lungs, and the lining 
of the cavity of the chest, is generally con- 
nected with inflammation of the substance 
of the lungs ; but it sometimes exists inde- 
pendently of any state of the lungs. Active 
urgatlves may be pursued, and copious 
leedings and sedatives bad recourse to. 
Tlw Curb is a derangement of the hock-joint, 
which arises from over- exertion of the liga- 
ments, and takes the form of an enlargement 
a few inches below the joint of the hock. 
Bog-spavin is a defect of a somewhat similar 
character, but of a more serious nature. 
This also takes place from over-exertion, 
and is an inflammation of the vesicles which 
contain the lubricating material for the 
nourishment of the Joint. I'his disease is 
almost incurable, and the afflicted aulmal is 
in general only fit for ordinary and moderate 
work for the remaining term of his life. 
Bone-spavin is a still more formidable disease. 
It is an affection of the bone of the hock- 
joint, caused by violent action, or by any 
kind of shoeing which throws an undue 
strain on certain ligaments, and deranges 
the action of the bones. A bony deposit 
takes place, the Joint is stiffened, and the 
consequence is a lameness or stiff motion 
of the hind legs. Blistering, as a counter- 
irritant. and rest, are the principal remedies 
prescribed for this complaint ; but the best 
remedy of all Is never to overload the horse, 
or to put him to any violent e.xertion. iKort* 
may be cut off with the scis.sors, and the 
roots touched with lunar caustic. Inflamma- 
tion of the haw may be abated by the employ- 
ment of oooling lotions , hut that useful 
defence of the eye should never, if' possible, 
be removed. Common Ophthalmia will yield 
as readily to cooling applications as inflam- 
mation of the same organ in any other 
animal. Canker in the mouth, generally re- 
sulting from the pressure and Dad usi^ of 
532 
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a sharp bit, and small ulcers produced by 
rusty bits, should be treated with a little 
cbdliiig medicine, and to the ulcers them- 
selves, tincture of myrrh, diluted with an 
equal quantity of water, or an ounce of alum 
dissolved in twenty times the weight of 
water, may be applied with advantage. 

J'he horse is trequently subject to that 
morbid state which is characterised by no 
specidc disease, but which is generally 
known as being “out of condition;” the 
animat assumes the jaded and drooping 
appearance seen In the awompanying en- 
graving. The symptoms which accompany 



this (leranuemeiit are as follows: — The 
spirits of the horse are below par ; a little 
exercise tires him, and the flesh becomes 
loose and flabby. The eyes are mostly dull, 
and, when not moist, they present a little 
inspissated crust at the anterior angle. The 
insides of the eyelids, and of the nostrils 
also, are often tinged with a yellow hue. 
The heat of the body is irregular; at one 
time the legs, ears, and muzzle will be cold, 
and at another a feverish heat and dryness 
may pervade the whole Irame. The appetite 
for water is often increased, while that for 
food is frequently irregular and fickle, and 
what the horse does take appears to afford 
him but little nutriment. The hair ceases to 
shine, and becomes more or less rutiled; 
sometimes it falls off in patches ; or lumps 
break out in different parts of the body. 
The legs of a liorse in this state are very apt 
to swell, and not unfrequenthr cracks either 
accompany or follow the tumefaction. Some- 
times, also, there will be a short dry cough. 
The accidental causes of morbid condition 
are various, and the remedial treatment 
must be so likewise. Injudicious feeding, as 
to quantity or quality, is very likely to pro- 
duce it A sudden remove from a generous 
to a poor diet is calculated to cause the 
derangement ; for in such case the chyle, or 
nutritious pabulum, whence all the vital 
organs are recruited, and all the vital ener- 
gies derive their vigour, cannot be separated 
in sufficient quantities. . The blooa itself 
thereby becomes deteriorated; universal ab- 
sorption takes place of the softer parts, 
which produces a decrease of bulk ; umile a 
laxity of fibre in the remaining portions is 
productive of languor and debility. The 
liquid aliments should likewise be attended 
to in a consideration of the condition of 


horses. Too much and too little water are 
both injurious : hard waters seldom agree 
well; mineral waters are unfavourable in 
most cases ; and a continued use of brackish 
water, found near sea-bathing places, is 
always hurtful to such horses as have not 
been accustomed to it. Badly ventiluted 
stables are often the cause of ill- condition, 
and cold ones equally so. An Inordinate 
amount of work, particularly if continued 
unremittingly for several days, and without 
previous preparation, will often produce a 
very obstinate morbid condition. In tliese 
cases the digestive organs t hemsel ves, Iniv i ng 
suflered equal injury with the rest of the 
frame, become unable to reinstate them- 
selves ; much less, therefore, can t hey bo 
expected to be equal to the task of remetly- 
iiig the injuries of the whole mass quickly. 
Hence, therefore, these particular instances 
of morbid condition prove obstinate, and 
require much time ana attention to remove. 
Such cases are very likely to occur in young 
unseasoned horses. In all cases, liowever, 
a good restorative plan consists in placing 
the horse in a loose l)ox, with a malt mush 
at night, with carrots and speared corn in 
winter, with tares in summer, judiciously 
administering a mineral tunic at the same 
time. 

The physicking of horses, in accordance 
with the various changes in their modes of 
feeding and living, or the ever-changing 
condition of their l^ies, is a matter of great 
importance. When a horse conies from 
grass to hard meat, or from the cool open 
air to a heated stable, a dose of physic, or 
even two doses, may be useful to counteract 
the tendency to inflammation, which must 
be the necessary cousemience of so sudden 
and great a change. To a horse that is 
becoming too fat, or that is out of condition 
from inactivity of the digestive organs, a 
dose of physio is otten most serviceable. 
The practice of physicking all horses, as a 
matter of course, at spring and autumn is 
obj(H;tionable. and should certainly he guided 
by the condition of the animal. A Intrse 
should be caret ully prepared for the action 
of physla Two or three bran-mashes given 
on the same, or preceding day, are far from 
sufficient, when a horse is about to be 
physicked, whether to promote ids condition 
or in obedience to custom. On the day ujwn 
which the physio is given, the horse should 
have walking exerctse, or may he gently 
trottfKl for a quarter of an hour, twice during 
the day ; but alter the physic commences 
operating, he should not be removed from 
his stall. A little hay may be put into the 
rack ; as much mash may be given as the 
horse will eat, and as much water, with the 
coldness of it taken olT, as he will drink, if, 
however, he obstinately refuses to drink 
warm water, it is better that he should have 
it cold, than to continue without taking any 
fluid ; but he should not be suffered to take 
more than a quart at a time, with an inter- 
val of least an hour between each portion. 
When the purging has ceased, a mash should 
be given once or twice every day, until the 
next dose Is taken, between which and th« 
setting of the Ant there should be an Inter* 
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of a week. The howe should be allowed 
to recover from the languor and debility 
occasioned by the first dose, before he is 
harassed by a second. Aloes form the surest 
and sal'est jmrgative for a horse. The dose 
for a horse, properly prepared, should be 
from five to seven drachms. The only other 
purgative upon which dependence can be 
placed is the croton. The farina or meal of 
the nut is used ; but from it.'i acrimony it 
should be given in the form of a ball, with 
linseed meal. The dose varies from a scruple 
to half a drachm. Lin.<i!eed oil is an uncer- 
tain but safe purgative, in doses from a 
pound to a pound and a lialf. Olive oil is 
more uncertain, but safe ; and castor oil is 
both iinecrtuin and unsafe. Kpsom salts 
are ineflicaoious, except in immense doses 
of a pound and a half, and then not always 
safe. Some little art and address arc re- 
quired in admimstetiug physic to horses : when 
a ball is to be given, back the horse in his 
stall ; then, if necessary, the oi-erator should 
raise himself on a stool or bucket, the tongue 



of the horse should then be drawn a little 
way gently o»it of the mouth, so as to 
prevent its rising to resist tlie passage of 
the hand ; but the tongue should not be laid 
hold of alone, or the struggles of the horse 
may injure it; on the contrary, it should 
only be held firmly by the lingers of the left 
hand against the jaw. The ball being pre- 
viously oiled, must now be taken between 
the tips of the fingers of the right hand, 
lengthwise, when the hand, being squeezed 
into as small a space as possible, should be 
passed up the mouth close to the root; by 
which injury to the teeth will be avoided ; 
having placed the ball on the root of the 
tongue, the hand may be W’ithdra%%’n, and 
the tongue may be liberated as soon as the 
ball is seen to pass down the throat The 
head, during the whole process, should be 
bat moderately elevated, when held too high 
it is apt to oause choking. An easy method 
of administering liquid medicine is as fol- 
lows: Slt«g a loop of rope across the proniis - 
oi a stable fork, introduce this loop into the 


mouth, and by the aid of the fork handle 
separate the upper from the lower Jaw. 
Wnile the mouth ia thua open, another 



person, properly elevated, should place the 
horn or bottle, containing the fluid, into the 
Iiorse’s month, and, carrying it over to the 
root of the tongue, pour out the contents, 
when, still keeping the head well up. but 
letting the tongue loose, the drink will be 
swaMowed, 

HOK6E, Management of.— Tlie health, 
vigour, and lasting powers of a horse, neces- 
sarily depend upon the amount of cure and 
attention that is bestowed upon him. In 
treating of this important subject, therefore, 
it w'lll be as w’ell to take each of the leading 
features of management into consideration, 
and to give definite and precise rules re- 
specting them, lieddiny is an impcatatit 
duty, and cannot be too 8crupulou,>»ly al- 
tended to. The best bed is made of wheat- 
straw, but wdien that is dear or cannot be 
obtained, the straw of oats may be substi- 
tuted. The more even and the less rumpled 
the litter, the better. The bed sliould bo 
made level, or sloping slightly from the 
sides and head tow'urds the ceiitre, and be 
completely free from hard lumps. All ought 
to be smooth, clean, and soft, and the depth 
of the litter about seven or eight inches. 
Every morning the soiled litter should be 
taken awuiy to the dung-yard, and the clean 
portion separated and placed at the heitd of 
the stall, ready to be employed again at 
night Cleaning the. stable should be perlbrmed 
every morning. The floor should be tlw- 
roughly brnahed and swept, and all refuse 
aiiu litter removed. Oroominy and dressiny 
are important cou.siderations, inasmuch as 
the skill of the horse is liable to become 
clogged with a scurf of dried perspiration, 
aloug with particles ol dust and mud, which, 
collect and lodge among the hairs, and 
which, as a matter of course, if sufi'ered to 
remain, materially interlcre with the ani- 
mal^s health and vigour. As a general rule* 
a horse should be groomed every morning* 
before he leaves the stable to accomplish 
daily lanour. The grooming is commoncetl 
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while the animal is in his stall ; the reatrain- 
iuj^ rein is lengthened, to allow of his 8tand> 
ing a little back into the gang^vay. If 
restive, his head must be tied up. All refuse 
having been previously removed, a little of 



his bedding may he drawn out, for hia hind 
feet to stand upon. 3’he currycomb mn.<»t 
thou be «jsed vigorously, the coat tinished ofl“ 
by brushing, an\i the niatu*, tail, and lorelock 
combed, so as to make all the hairs lie 
straight, llie legs, especially if they he 
white, will require an occasional washing 
with warm soap and water, and then tube 
dried with a wisp of hay. The dressing of 
a horse after work l.s as necessary as the 
III ornhig grooming. When a horse is brought 
into the stable in a state of perspiration, it 
should not be allowed to settle into a state 
of rest, all at once, but be walked gently 
about till it becomes nuxlerately cool. Tlii.s 
allows the e.xciteriient of the blood-vessels 
and muscles to be allayed gradually, and 
pieveuts any sudden stoppage of the pores 
of the skin. Wisping may he resorted to, in 
order to assist the drying and cooling. 
The horse’s legs and leet should then be 
washed w ith water and a bru-h or sponge, 
any .siwts of mud on his body removed, and 
the whole thoroughly dried with a fre.-^h clean 
wd.'ip. When the horse has been cleaned 
and dried, the cloth may be thrown over 
him, and he may be led to his stall, 'fbo i 
cloth used in summer .should bt? lighter than 
that employed in winter. The buns espe- 
cially should be protected Iroin cold, for in 
this part, horses are peculiarly sensitive. 
Trimming should be performed w’ith diecrc- 
tion and moderation ; it should be borne in 
mind that every hair upon the horsc’a body 
is designed to fulfil some use, and their 
removal to any considerable extent is calcu- 
lated to prove detrimental to the liealth of 
the animal. The care of the leyx anil feet forms 
a most important braucli i« the manage- 
ment of a horse. The legs must be kept 
perfectly dry and clean. Dirt .suflered to 
form a lodgment, or wet allowed to remain 
upon the legs in cold weather, will fret the 
skin, and cause cracked heels, and many 
other ailments. If any disposition to swell- 
ing,-!, cracks, &c., make their apj>earance on 
S3» 


the legs, particularly in winter, moderat# 
bandaging will, in general, contribute to 
remove the evil. It forms a part of tlie 
constant attention to the horse to see that 
the feet be well cleansetl beneath the shoe 
from all stones and gravel, at eviTy return 
trom abroad. This must be invariably done 
when the horse has been stabled fur the 
night. Take care to observe at the same 
time the general condition of the loot The 
shoes must lie e.x:amined, that tht‘ir ends do 
not press into the crust, that the nails be 
fast, and that the clinches do not rise to cut 
the toot. 1 n t hesu cases, instant application 
must be made to the larrier. Horses ought 
by no means to remain in old shoes until 
the ftwt runs a risk of beiug worn. In 
the case of brittle hools, however, when 
it is obviously advantageous to shoe as 
seldom as possible, the shoes may he worn 
lor a longer interval. W here there i.s a ten- 
dency to over- dryness of the hoof, as well 
as the undue action of moisture, it is ad- 
visable to anoint tlu* horny jmrt of the feet 
with an ointment made ol tar, iish-oil, and 
heesw'ax, melted together in equal prt>i>oi‘- 
tions ; hut this should not he done unless it 
is absolutely required. If well wa.shed and 
kept clean, the leet will seldom require any 
such application. It Is also pnnicut, when 
the hoofs are liable to harch'ii and contract, 
to water the trout part of the stall a little, 
and also oooasi mally or constantly, ti> hang 
around the hoots an apparatus, nuule by 
doubling a circle of woollen cloth over a 
tape, which should be tied around the fet- 
locks loo.sely ; the two segments of the 
cloth will then fold round the hoof, and 
correspond to It in shape. I’liis may bo 
dipped in water, and will be found admirably 
adapted to keep the leet cool and moist. It 
IS cionsidered heiieficial, in gcueral, to take 
off the Shoes of a horse when necessitated 
to stand long in the stable, and doing no 
work, and to substitute tips : the growth of 
the crust, and the enlargement ol the heel, 
being thereby promoteil. The shoe of the 
horse must be of weight ooiilorinahle to the 
powers and uses of the animal, also exactly 
suited to the curve of the hoof, fiut, ami of 
i equal thicknes.'i. 'ITie operation of shoeing is 
most properly left to the larrier. As a general 
principle, <mre must betaken not to drive nails 
into any tender part, and the hoof should be as 
little brokim as [lossible. The exerr <a» oi lutrere 
is essentially necessary to their health, as 
counteracts the elVects of the artiticial life 
they are compelled to lead, 'J’he exercise 
should be daily, in the open air, and in the 
early part ot the day : and when not e.xer- 
clsed by work, the horse should be walked 
or trotted out on purpose. 'The horse that, 
with the usual s table- ieed ing, stands idle 
for three or i’our days, as is the case in many 
establishments, must snffer. lie is disposed 
to fever, or to grease, or, most ot all, to 
diseases of the loot; and if, alter tlieae 
three or four days of inactivity, he is ridden 
fast or far, inflammation of the lungs or of 
the feet is almost sure to follow. A gmtle- 
raan’s or tradesman’s horse suffers a graa 
deal more from idleness than he does irom 
work. A stable- fed horse shouM have two 
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hours' exercise every day, if he is to be 
kept free from disease. Nothing of extra- 
ordinary, or even of ordinary labour, can be 
effected on the road or in the field without 
sufficient and regular exercise. The exer- 
cised horse will discharge his task, and 
soiaetimes a severe one, with ease and plea- 
sure, while the idle and neglected animal 
will be fatigued ere half his task is accom- 
plished ; and if he be pushed a little too far, 
dangerous inflammation will ensue. Exer- 
cise should be somewhat proportioned to 
the age of the horse. A young horse re- 
quires more exercise than an old one ; but 
it must not be violent, and the benefit de- 
rivable from it, greatly depends upon the 
way in which it is given. To preserve the 
temper, and to promote health, it should be 
mo<k*rate, at least at the beginning and the 
termination. The rapid trot, or even the 
gallop, may be resorted to in the middle of 
the exercise, but, finally, the liorse must be 
brouglit to cool. Much mischief is frequently 
done to horses, by the exercising of them 
being intrusted to boys ; and, to avoid this, 
the owner of a horse sliould insist upon the 
pcrfortiianco taking place within sight, or in 
the neighbourhood of his residence. Tlte 
of a horse is a very important, but 
frequently disregarded portion of his general 
rnauugernent. The kind of water has not 
been sufficiently considered. Soft water is 
preferable to hard ; the latter freshly drawn 
from a well, will frequently roughen the 
coat of the horse unaccustomed to it, or 
cause griping paius, or materially lessen the 
animal's power of exertion. The tempera- 
ture of Uie water is also a matter of the 
greatest consequence. It will rarely harm 
If taken from the pond or the running 
stream ; but its coldness, when recently 
drawn from the w'ell, often proves injurious. 
Water, tlierefore, before it is given to the 
horse to drink, should be exposed for some 
hours previously, either in the stable or in a 
tank. There is often considerable prtdudice 
against tlie horse being fairly supplied with 
W'ater. It is supposed to chill him, to injure 
his wind, or to incapacitate him for hard 
work. It certainly would do so, if, imme- 
diately after drinking his fill, he were gal- 
loped hard, but not if he were sufiTered to 
quench his thirst more frequently when at 
rest in the stable. The horse that has free 
access to water will not drink so much in 
the course of the day as another who, to 
cool his parched mouth, swallows as fast as 
be cau, aud knows not where to stop. When 
on a journey, a horse may, with perfect 
eafety, be more liberally supplied with water 
than he generally is. An hour before his 
work commences, he should be permitted to, 
drink a couple of quarts. lie will performT 
his task much more effectually and plea- 
santly than with a parched mouth, and 
tormented by thirst. The task or the Jour- 
ney being acoompUshed, and the horse 
having breathed for a few minutes, another 
ouart of water, or even two, will be grate- 
fully refreshing to him, and will do him no 
harm. His oom may then be ofibred to 
him, whiifii he will readily take; and before 
; hai eaten the whole of It, two or three 


! quarts more of water may be given. Horses 
that are'' touched in the wind "are inva- 
riably thirsty, and it is extreme cruelty to 
withhold water in such oases, on the plea 
that by exhalation they lose flesh. Such 
should, therefore, liave a few gulp.s offered 
to them from time to time ; but they should 
never be allowed to drink their fill on any 
one occasion, as the distension which would 
be occasioned would materially impede their 
respiration. The feeding of the horse is another 
important consideration. In England the 
chief articles of food are oats and hay, with 
inferior proportions of beans, pease, cut 
straw, and bran. The quantity, and also 
the nature of the food, will depend upon 
tiie habits of the animal, and the work to 
which he is put. If the work be hard, he 
must be fed to a considerable extent on 
oats, wliich are more nutritious than most 
other articles in use; but if the work be 
light, a lighter diet of hay, with perhaps 
only a small quantity of oats, will suitice. 
The stomach of the horse being small, he 
cannot eat much at a time ; and it is always 
preferable to feed him often and at regular 
intervals, than to offer him large meals at 
irregular periods. There is another reason 
for offering small feeds : the horse loatlies 
food which has been blown upon or pre- 
viously touched, and will accordingly reject 
it, if offered a second time or allowed to 
stand beside him. For varions reasons, 
therefore, it is better to give him a little 
only at a time, so as to leave none behind. 
If the animal be a poor feeder, or apt to 
waste his food, greater care still must be 
exercised in this respect. Oats ought to be 
sound, old, and dry; If otherwise, they must 
I be rijected. In almost all cases it is prefer- 
able to have them bruised, for by this means 
they are more easily digested and nourishing 
than if left whole. A very general method 
of preparing horses' food is to mix oats with 
ebafi' composed of the cuttings of clover 
aud meadow hay, and the straw of wlieat, 
oats, or barley. This admixture tends to 
neutralize the scouring properties which 
characterize bruised oats alone. A machine 
is usually kept for cutting ttiis food; but, 
at all events, the cuttings should be about 
half an inch in length. Hay, clover, and 
meadow hay should be sound and sweet 
flavoured, without any mustiness. The hay 
should, if possible, be a year old, and well 
preserved for use in an adjacent stack, 
6ome horses are fond of pease ; but they 
require to be given with caution, as they are 
apt to swell in the stomach. Almost all 
horses are remarkably fond of carrots, 
which, when administered in small quan- 
tities. do not purge the animal, and will 
improve the appearance of his coat. The 
proportionate daily quantities of food which 
various horses require are estimated as ibl 
lows;— For agricultural and cart horses, 
eight pounds of oats and two of beans 
should be added to every twenty pounds of 
chaff, and thirty- four or thirty- six pounds 
of the mixture will be sufficient for horses 
of a moderate sixe, with fair or even hard 
work. In this estimate no hay is supposed 
to be given. When the horse is fed on the 
fi3S 
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two last articles, hay and oats, four I'eeds, 
or nine or ten pounds of oats per day. will 
be a iair allowance during winter, and in 
the case ot moderate work ; but in summer 
half the quantity, along with a proportion 
of green herbage, will suffice. The general 
allowance for a riding horse is twelve pounds 
ol oats per day, given In three or four 
meals. A pony, having but modenite w-ork, 
w ill be fed on six pounds of oats per day, 
w ith a fair proportion of hay. As an article 
of food for horses, recently introduced, sago 
may be referred to, which has the reputa* 
lion of being highly nutritive, and may be 
employed, to a certain extent, to supersede ! 
oats, or to be mixed with them. It should 
be partially softened with water. Itooks : 
Vouatt on Ute JJorse^ 10«. ; MlU's Ilorsekeeping, 
Is . ; Sletrari's Advice to Purchasers, 2s. 6d. ; 
//ow to Ihty a Uorse, 6s . ; Roper's Nature and 
hfanngi'imnt. 3*. ; Hieover's Treatise. 6s . ; Cecil's 
Treatise, 3.s. ; Stewart's Stabling, 6s. M. % Doyle's 
Juformutijon, Ir. ; Miles on the Dorse's Root, 
125 , 67 . 

HOKSEMANSIIIP.—Theartofridlngwlth 
grace, safety, and fearlessness, on horseback ; 
ill attain which, it is necessary to observe 
certain rules, in order that the rider’s man- 
ner of sitting and general management of 
the horse, may accord with his movements 
and disposition. Jn mounting, the rider 



should approach the horse opposite the 
left shoulder, with his left breast near that 
shoulder, his whip being in his left hand. 
Jie then draws up the snaffle rein.s gentiy 
with his right hand, so as to equalize them, 
and get tbeir centre ; he then passes them 
betw een the second and third fingers of his 
left hand. He next places his left hand, 
and w ith the right, throws the reins to the 
i)ll-side of the horse. He then takes the 
bridle with a tuft of the mane firmly in his 
left hand ; with the right hand he liolds the 
stirrup ior the reception of his left foot; 
when tlmt is safely introduced, his right 
Hand is removed Irom the stirrup to the 
iiindcr part of the saddle, and grasping it 
firmly, he springs leisurely from the right 
foot, ri.'fes erect in the stirrup, brings tiis 
heels together for an instant, and then 
passes the right leg, well extended, over 
the rear of the horse; at the same time he 
shifts his hand to tbejMmmel, and thus 
seats himself quickly. When first the reins 
537 


are taken in hand, they should not be 
grasped so tightly as to make the horse irear, 
run, or f all back ; nor so loosely as to afford 
him m opportunity to set off before his 
rider is firmly seated. The seat. When 
mounted, the body, should be kept easy but 
erect, inoliuing rather backwards than Ibr- 
wards ; the weight chiefly resting upon the 
horse’s haunches, with a moderate pressure 
of both legs to the sides. To preserve tliis 
position free fVom restraint, it is essential 
to regulate the length of the stirrups ac- 
cording to the stature of the rider. They 
should be exactly of that length in wliich, 
the rider sitting upon his horse, eitiier still 
or In action, may be able to disengage his 
foot from them by a single motion, or to 
recover them with equal facility. Both 
stirrups should be of an equal length. The 
rider should not bear upon the stirrup.s, but 
only let the natural weight of his legs rest 
upon them. The position of thestirru}>-iron 
should be just under the ball of the foot. 
Posttim when in motion. The body must be 
kept easy and firm when in motion ; the left 
elbow should lean gently against the body 
a little forward, and the hiind in general 
should be about the same height as the 
elbow ; the right arm must be placed in 
symmetry with the left, only let the right 
hand be a little more forward or backward, 
as occasion may require. The left hand, 
which holds the reins, must he kept clear of 
the body, about two inches and a halt 
fbrward, and immediately above the pommel 
of the saddle; the nails should be turned 
towards the buttons of the waistcoat, and 
the w’rist a little rounded with ease, the joint 
being kept perfectly pliable. In dmnoanting, 
the whip is to be returned into the left hand, 
the right hand taking hold of the rein ahuvo 
the left ; the right foot quits the stirrup ; 
the left hand slides forward on the rein ; 
the right hand dropping the reins to the off 
side, takes a lock of the mane, brings it 
through the left hand, and twists it round 
the thumb; the fingers of the left hand 
close on it ; the right hand is placed upon 



the pommel, the body being kept erect, fii* 
body is supjiorted with the right hand and 
the left foot; the right leg is, without 
touching the horse’s hind quarters, or lAS 
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saddle, brought gently to the near aide, 
with the heefa close, care being taken not to 
bend the right knee, lest the spur should 
touch the horse; the right hand passes at 
the same time to the cantle, to preserve the 
balance ; the body is gently lowered until 
the right toe touches the ground ; resting on 
the right loot, the left stirrup i« quitted, and 
the reins placed over the pommel of the 
saddle. 

Packs and Motions of the Horse.-- 
Walking. The rider should not snfl'er Ins liorse 
to move until his seat is properly udjusted, 
and whip shitted ; when, collecting his reins, 
and taking one in his right liand, he must 
close his legs, to induce the horse to move 
slowly forward. If he wish to accelerate 
the pace, the presanre of the knees must be 
increased, ^vhen the horse moves, the legs 
must resume their former position, the 
Uatids remain perlectly steady, and the body 
yields to tlie movement. In performing the 
walk, if the rider do not support the horse 
aufllcientiy, his head will be low, and hi.s 
walk slovenly ; il* he support him too much, 
he will shorten theuuimars step so that he 
cannot walk freely. If the rider do not 
unimate, him, he will not exert himself ; if 
he animates him too much, he will trot. In 
turning, the horse should he moved gently 
round, and plenty of room should he given 
him. 'I’lie bridle hand should be slightly 
raised, and then drawn to the side, the legs 
oorresimiuling witli the motion. »Some cau- 
tion is nocessary in regard to tlie nressure 
of the legs, for if one be closer tlian the 
other, the horse will throw his haunches out 
or in, which will cause a shortening of tlie 
step in one of tlie bind legs, and con- 
seipiently the stride will he dUniul.shed. 
Wlieii tile turn is llnished, the rider returns 
to ids lormer positlom Trotting. To cirtct 
the trot, the rider must apply, for an instant, 
ll<^th legs to the horse’s siiies; and at the 
same time raise the fore hand, by drawing 
the lower finger on each side rather upw'ard.s 
and low'jirds tlm body, avoiding all jerks or 
sudden motions. During tlie trot, he must 
fdt close to the saddle, preserving his seat 
bv the balance of his body, and not by the 
Iirossure of his knees ; be must ne.tlier rise 
nor staiitl in the stirrups ; his body must 
incHuc slightly backwards ; the whole figure 
must partake of, and accompany the move- 
ments of the horse; and the rider must 
keeji the hands up in their proper position, 
steady and pliant, and preserving a just 
ctorrespondence. If the action be to# rapid, 
it must be checked by strengthening the 
hand. If t.he action be too slow, it may be 
quickened by easing the fingers, and giving 
more auiinalicin. To give more animation, 
and to eiKSHirnge the horse to put ids foot 
out freely, tlie rider must support his fore 
hand up, and ids hauuches umler, by a 
touch ot the flugers, the excitement of the 
tongue, the switoli of the whip, or tlie ap- 
plication of the leg, varied so as wot to 
lose their effTect. If the action he not 
Btiflliciently united, that must also be cor- 
rected. To unite the horse, the reins must 
be collected, and the head raised. By 
bringing the bauudies under him, he may 


be pressed up to the bridle by the aid of the 
legs ; care being taken that this is not done 
hastily or violently. ITie most certain sign 
that a horse trots well is, that when, in his 
trot, the rider presses him a little he ofTerg 
to gallop. Ir the horse gallop when he 
ought not, the waist should be pushed 
for^vards toward the pommel of the saddle, 
and a bend or hollow at the same time be 
made in the ioins. Oallojnng. When a rider 
wishes to gallop from a walk or trot, he 
should first raise the bridle hand firmly, th^n 
slacken rein, and close the legs or give spur 
until the horse obeys ; confining the horse 
to tlie speed desired, by drawing a firm rein 
and relaxing the pressure of the legs. The 
position of the horse in galloping always 
calls for a corresponding one from the rider ; 
for instance, if the horse lead with the 
right leg, the rider’s leg on that side will be 
more advanced than the left, and the inside 
of the thigli will be closer to the saddle ; 
consequently the other thigh will be turned 
slightly outward, and the leg farther to the 
rear. The hips and the upper part of tlie 
body, are affected in the like manner. The 
rider widle galloping, should, from time to 
time, glance his eye over the ground his horse 
is to pass over. It is immaterial which foot 
lead.s when galloping in a straight line, but 
It would be injuriousdo the horse were ho 
always to leaa with the same leg. To 
change the step (the horse galloping with 
the off fore foot in advance), the rider 
should draw the right rein, and close the 
left leg; and he should change from the 
near to the off fore foot on the same 
principle, but by inverse means. In Hopping 
a horse, tlie rider should brace his arms ti» 
his body, holding both reins equally and 
firmly, drawing the linger.s towards the hotly, 
closing for an instant both legs, to press the 
horse up to the briille, and throwing tlie 
body back, with precisely such strength ot 
all the muscles as is proportioned to the 
eflect; ail this being done at the same 
instant, and making but one motion. If 



the rider do not close Ills legs* the horse mav 
not bring his haunches under, the stop will 
lie on the sUouiders, and its effect wiU be 
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destroyed- Backing. For « horse to back 
properly, he shoukl be upon his haunches, 
have one of his hind lees always behind 
him, on which to rest and balance, and to 
impel or push him imekwards; his head 
steady, and his legs well gathered. To aid 
the horse in this movement, the rider should 
incline the body slightly forward, hold the 
hand a little lower than usual, the reins 
evpuilly and steadily, and yield and check 
instead of making a dead pail. Tu prevent 
the horse from swerving, tne rider should 
prtss the legs gently to the rear of the 
girth, /raping. Leap are taken standing 
<»r tlylng; the first being most difiicult to 
^it. The rider must, by a ready and fear> 
less yielding of the bridle, leave the horse 
lit liberty to extend himself, preserving his 
own equilibrium by leaning forward as the 
horse rises, and backwards as he alights. 
When the horse is brought to tlie fence, the 
body of the rider should be upright The 
legs are to be implied to the sides of the 
horse with such firmness as to keep the rider 
down to the saddle, and in such a manner, 
uainely. perpendicularly from the knee, that 
the action ul tlic body shall not loosen or 
diAturb them. The toes must be pulled up, 
to render the muscles firm, and to prevent 
the spur Jrom approaching too near the 
horse ; and, it necessary, they may be turiuid 
out a little, to strengthen the hold. The 
hand must be kept in the centre, and quite 
low ; and the reins not too short, but just by 
the pressure of the fingers to feel the horse’s 
mouth. The pressure of the legs and lingers 
will invite the horse to rise ; and as he rises, 
the body comes forward and preserves its 



perpendicular. ITie back must then be kept 
in and the head firm. The flying leap i.s 
distinguished from the standing leap by Its 
being made from any pace without a pre- 
vious halt; and although the action is 
quicker, it is much easier, llie pace, how- 
ever, at which the rider goes at a flying leap 
should always be nio<lerate. In order that 
the horse may not rise too soon or too late. 
The seat in the flying leap is exactly the 
same as that in the standing leap; but, as 
t he horse keeps a more horizontal position, 
it is easier. l"he rider, however, must not 
briug his body forward at the rising of the 
fore legs, because the spring from the hind 
legs immediately foilowr, and the body 
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might not only not get back in time, but, iftlw 
horse did not come fair, or refused to tnaku 
his leap, and checked himself, the body, if 
forward, might cause the rider to be thrown. 
He should, therefore, keep his body upright} 



take hold wdth his legs; keep his hand 
down ; and. as the horse springs forward, 
his body is .“lire to take the corresponding 
action of leaning back, particularly if he, 
at the instant, slip his breech nn<ler him, 
and bring his waist forward with an exer- 
tion proportioned to the spring which the 
horse makes. He must also take care not 
to bring his body upriuht, nor slacken tho 
hold with his legs till after the hind feet 
have come to the ground, 

Vicr-8 OK THK. HoitSR.— By 
the rider pressing his legs to the horse’s 
flanks, and keeping up his head, he may bo 
made to go lightly on his fore legs ; and the 
same should l>e done If he actually stumble, 
so as to aflbrd him assistance, lienee it is 
evidsent that the bridle should be ol such 
length in llie hand that, In case of stum- 
bling, the rider may he able to raise tlw 
horse's head by the strength of his arms 
and the weight of his body thrown back* 
ward. HeHfwg. I'he ]>rinoipttl danger in 
rearing is the hazard of the horse fulling 
l*ackward. When, therefore, he rises straight 
up, the rider must tlirow his body forward, 
civing him all the* bridle. The weight of 
Hie Ixxiy will olilige him to come down : and 
the inumeut that his fore feet are near tho 
ground, and before ttiey touch it, both the 
spur.M must be struck in as firmly and as 
fpiiekSy as possible. Kickitig. Horses apt to 
kirk. I'itle r when they go forward or stand 
HI ill. must h<* kept much together, or held 
riosely. When kicking is attoinpUal, the 
luind.x, thougli fixed, must -not pull at the 
horse, if he does not attempt to force the 
iiaud, an<l get his head ; leave him at lliK'rty 
to go forward. If, however, he attt‘mpt to 
get his head down, which would enable iiim to 
kick with such violence as to throw iilmsell, 
he may have the head confined up; tliis will 
disarm him. Wlien a hor«e kicks, the rider 
must incline the body backward. It is an 
efl'ective punishment to twist him round 
a few times for this fault. If this be doiio 
in the dirc<ction of his weak or nnpt'epar«4/ 
side, astonishment and confusion will 
him from further contention. In phtuging^ 
a horse gets his head down, cringes his tail 
between his quarters, sets his back 
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E ulTd out hid body, and plun{i:es till he can 
old hifl breath no longer. To cure this, tiie 
rider must hold on lirmly by his legs, and 
take care that the horse, in getting his head 
down, does not pull him forward; at the 
same time he should incline his body back' 
ward, and hold firmly with his hands. Shying 
often proceeds from timidity— oi ten from a 
want of confidence in the rider. When the 
horse does this, his head should be kept well 
up, and the leg should be pressed against 
the side towards which he turns. He should 
be caressed rather than chastised, and urg<id 
gently ibrwards. Sometimes it is advisable 
to slacken the rein, stop, and let him walk 
towards the object at which he shied. 
tiveness may arise from many causes, and 
the first thing tlie rider should do is to 
ascertain, if possible, what the cause is. 
In many cases of sudden restiveness, a 
sharp application of the whip, a pressure 
of the leys, and a determination, as it were, 
of the body of the rider to go forward, 

g reduces the desired eflTect. But, if the 
orse refuse to move on, this must not be 


repeated, and the rider should cease to con> 
tend with him by these means ; but, on the 
contrary, try to conquer, by assisting in all 
movements, until opposition ceases. If he 
backs, or turns round, the rider should 
encourage him by all the aids necessary to 
continue the movement. If he stands stock 
still, the rein should be slackened, and an 
air of iudiirerence assumed, so that in a 
short time the horse’s temper will be pro- 
bably conquered, and he will move on 
quietly. In all cases, the seat must be kept 
firmly, and the rider must not suffer himself 
to get out of temper. Horses will occasion- 
ally attempt to He down while the rider is on 
their buck. This fault should be foreseen; 
and il' a horse exhibit the least propensity 
to do so, he should be urged onward by one 
or two smart applications of the whip. If 
he attempt to bolt or run away, the hands 
must be depressed and slacker pulls given ; 
but the rider must keep his seat firmly, and 
still try to guide the horse ; for, sooner or 
later, the animal must of necessity come to 
a standstill for want of wind. 

HOKSEUADISH, Culture or. - This 
plant grows naturally in marshy place,s, and 
by the sides of ditches, in some part.s of 
England ; when cultivated it yields a profit- 
able return. The horseradish affects a deep, 
loamy, rich soil, kept as much as possible in 
a moderate but regular degree of moisture. 
If the soil is poor, the roots never attain 
any considerable size ; and the same effect 
is produced if grown in a shady place, or 
beneath tlte drip of trees. Should the ground 
require to be artificially enriched, leaf- mould, 
or other thoroughly decayed vegetable sub- 
stance, should be dug in to the depth at 
which the sets are intended to be planted. 
Horseradish seldom perfects its seed, con- 
sequently it is propagated by sets, which 
are provided by cutting the main root and 
offsets into lengths of two inches. The 
tops or crowns of tlie roots form the best ; 
those taken from the centre never becoming 
so soon fit for use, or of so fine a growth. 
Each set should have at jbut two eyes; 


without one they refuse to vegetate at all. 
To obtain the necessary supply of crowns, 
any inferior piece of ground may be planted 
with sets, SIX inches apart and six deep; 
these will furnish from one to five tops each, 
and they may be collected for several suc- 
cessive years, with little more trouble than 
keeping them clear of weeds. Horseradish 
may be planted from the close of January 
until the same period in March ; but tlte best 
times are October and February; the first 
season for dry soils, the latter for moist ones. 
The sets must be inserted in rows eighteen 
inches apart each way. The ground should 
be trenched between two and three feet 
deep, the cuttings being placed along the 
bottom of the trench, and the mould turned 
from the next one over them, or inserted to 
a similar depth by a long blunt- pointed 
dibble. When the planting is completed, 
the surface should he raked and levelled, 
and kept clear of weeds, until the plants 
are of such size as to render it unnecessary. 
The plants will be greatly benefited if the 
mould lies as lightly as possible over the 
sets, therefore treading on the beds should 
be carefully avoided. They speedily take 
root, and send up long straight shoots,, 
which make their appearance in May or 
June. The only cultivation required is to 
keep them free from weeds, and, as the 
leaves decay in autumn, to have them care- 
fully removed ; the ground being also hoed 
and raked over at the same season, which 
ma^ be repeated in the following spring, 
before they begin to vegetate. In the suc- 
ceeding autumn they merely require to be 
hoed as before, and may be taken up as 
I w anted. By having three beds set apart for 
this root, one will always be lying fallow 
and improving, of which period advantuge 
should be taxen to apply any requisite 
manure If the plants, when of advanced 
growth, throw out suckers, these should be 
carefully removed during the summer as 
I they appear. In September or October of 
the second year the roots may be taken up. 
and in November a sufficient quantity should 
be raised, to preserve in sand for winter 
supply. To taice them up, a trench is dug 
along the outside row, down to the bottoui 
of the upright roots, which, by some per- 
sons, when the bed is continued in one place, 
are cut off level to the original stool, and 
the earth from the next row is then turned 
over them to the requisite depth, and so in 
rotation to the end of the plantation. Ily 
this mode a bed will continue in perfection 
for five or six years, alter w'hich a fresh 
plantation is usually necessary. 

HOUSEKADTSH SAUCE.-In a little 
fish-stock stew an onion until it will pulp 
add a teaspoouful of grated horseradish, 
and a teaspuonful of essence of ancliovies. 
Beat all together over a fire, thicken it with 
a little butter, and finish with a spoonful of 
lemon-juice. 

HORSERADISH VINEGAR. - Pour a 
quart of vinegar ou three ounces of scraped 
horseradish, an ounce of minced shalot, and 
a drachm of cayenne; let it stand for a 
w'eek, and it will then be fit for us& 
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HORSE TAMING.— The subjugation of the same time gently, firmly, and steadily pullltiff 
Ijorse to the will of man has beeit recently on the strap, touching him lightly on the 
made a subject of universal interest; and knee with a switch. The horse will im- 
scveral professors of the art have appeared mediately lie down. Do this a few times, 
before the public, who undertake to render and you can make him lie down without the 
the most stubborn and vicious horse per- strap.” 

fectly obedient and docile. The most success- HUSP1TAL.--A public institution for the 

fuloperatorinhorsetamingis, wit houtdoubt, relief of sickness ami disease. These ad- 
Mr. liarey. an American, who has imequivo- mirable institutions all'ord relief both in- 
cally brought several notoriously viciou.s door and out-door gratuitously. The pa- 
unimals, which no one dared mount or ap- tients are attended liy the most eminent 
proach, to a state of pertect obedience. The members of the medical profession, and 
system adopted by Idr. ILarey, has been the nur.sea are provided to administer to every 
subject of much debate; but we have no want. One of the most important functions 
doubt that his treatment is substantially a.s of the hospital is, tliat It receives cases ot 
folloAvs:— “The hor.se-castor is a wart, or accident or emergency instantly and freely, 
excrescence, which grows on every horse’s and m ordir to ensure tliis the more cer- 
lore legs, and generally on the hind legs, tainly, the doors are open day and night, and 
It lias a peculiar rank musty smell, anti is surgeons are in constant readiness to give 
easily pulled otf. The ammuniucal etUuvia immediate attention to the cases that heed 
of the iiorse seems peculiarly to concentrate their assistance. Hospitals are established 
in tlii.s part, and its very strong odour ha.x a in almost evt^ry town of importance in Eng- 
great attraction lor all animals, especially land; and their rules and regulations are 
canine, and the horse itself. The oil of substantially as follows : In-door patients 
rhodium possesses peculiar properties. All . are admitted by a recommendation of one ol 
animals seem to cheri.sh a tondiiess for it. ' the governors on certain days in the week; 
and it exercisi's a kind of subduing Intlnenee every necessary Is provided grutuitoii.sIy ; 
over them. For the oil of cumin the hors«‘ hut articles coming under the head of coin- 
has an instinctive, pas.sion -both are original forts or luxuries may be brought in by the 
natives of Arabia, and, when the horse patients’ Iriends under certain restrictiouH. 
scents the odour, Jie is instinctively drawn Kelative.s and friends are admitted to see 
towards it. The directions given tbrtainiiig the patients on certain days, and at stated 
horses are us follows Procure some horse- ! intervals, generally once or twice a week; 
castor, and grate it line. Also get some oil ^ hut exceptions are made In cases of impend* 
of rhoiliurn, and oil of cumin, and keep the j ing death or under peculiar circumstances, 
three separate in air-tight bottles. Hub a i It is customary to keep the patient in the 
little oil of cumin upon your hand, and aj)- I hospital until every means of cure liave been 
proach the horse in the field, on the wind- { tried; but when the disease obstinately re- 
ward side, so that he can smell the cumin, j sists every method of treatment, the autho- 
'I’he hor.^o will let you come u[) to him j rities are compelled to discharge the patient 
then without any trouble. Iinmeiiiately us inoiinible. so as to make room for other 
rub your hand gently on the horse’s nose, patients. 'When a patient Is placed in ahos- 
getting a little of tlie oil on it. 'i’ou can pital it is reipiired of the relatives or frienda 
lead him anywhere. Ciive him a little of { to given written undertaking that in case of 
tlie castor on a piece of loaf sugar or potato, j death the body shall be removed and buried 
.Put eight drops of oil of rhodium into a • by them. Out -door patients are usually at- 
lady’s silver thimble. Take tin- thimble ! tended to without any recommendation ; ail 
between tin* thumb and middle finger, stop- I that has to be done is for the patient to pre- 
ping the mouth ol the thimble, to prevent ! sont himsel!’ at the door of the hospital 
I he oil I roni running out whilst you open w itliin certain hours, wlien he w ill he at- 
llie mouth of tlie horse. As soon as you ; tended to by a properly (pialified person, and 
have opeiieil the horse’s mouth, tip the j have given to him medicine and any other 
thimble over upon Ids tongue, and he is I inatenals which the comjdaint render necea- 
your servant. He will follow you like a ! sary. The list of the Metropolitan Hospi- 
pet dog. He i.s now your pupil and your | tals is to he found in the London 

tricml. You can teadi him anything, only | IHrectory; and the purposes of (‘ach hospital, 
be kind to him, be gentle. Dove him, anil i together with the regulations by which it la 
he will love you. Feed him before you do I governed, will be supplied by the porter at 
yoursell. Shelter him well; groom him i the gate or door of each establishment, 
yourself, keep tiim clean, and at night j HO'i'BEIi.— A name givi n by gardeners 

always give him a good bed at least a foot 1 to a heap ol fresh stahie litter in a state of 
deep. 1 x 1 the winter sea.son, don’t let your ; fermentation, uiion which a glazed box in 
horse stand out a long time in the cold \ placed lor the cultivation of certain plants 
without shelter or covering; for the liorse requiring heat aud moisture in greater quan- 
ts a native of a warm climate, and in many tiiy than tliose agents e.xist in the external 
respects his constitution is as tender as a air. Formerly hotbeds were more exclii- 
man’s. If you want to teach him to lie sively u.sed for various purposes in horticul- 
down, stand on his left side; have a couple tiirc than they now are. This is owing to 
of leather straps about six feet long; string the perfection to which either means of pro- 
up his left leg with one of them round bus ! duciug and applying artificial heat have now 
neck; strap the other end of it over his i attained ; but still, for the grow'th of cucum- 
shoulders; hold it in your hand, and when : bers and melons, for raising seeds of tender 
you are ready, tell him to lie dowm, at the annuals, and other plants, e>ther culinary or 
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ornamental, hotbeds continue to be advan- 
tageously employed, as they likewise arc for 
the striking of cuttings. Hotbeds may be 
formed of various substances, such as fresh 
litter, tan, leaves, or a mixture of these with 
moist litter ; in short, any substance capable 
of producing and retaining fermentation, 
ancf which will admit of being built up so as 
to support a frame with sashes. The sub- 
stance, however, that is most generally used 
is fresh stable litter; the preparation \vhich 
it requires, consists in its being thrown in a 
heap, and also watered, if it contain much 
dry Jitter; and as fermentation proceeds, it 
should be turned two or three times, and 
mixed thoroughly in the process. The situa- 
tion in which hotbeds ought to be formed, 
should be dry, open to the south, and well 
sheltered in every other direction, either by 
walls backed by high and close growing 
trees, or by very close and lofty hedges. 
Such extensive shelter, though desirable, 
cannot always be obtained, but some mode 
should be employed to break the force of 
sweeping winds. 'J'he basis on ivhicli the 
bed IS to be formed should be marked out 
from four to six inches each way beyond 
the dimensions qf the frame intended to be 
placed upon it ; and if faggots or layers of 
brushwood be laid as a ibundatiun, it will 
admit heat completely under, when the bed 
requires the application of a Iminff, w’hich is 
a quantity of iresh materials added to the 
outside, should a diminution of heat require 
a new supply. The bed is then built of suc- 
cessive layers of the prepared materials, 
each layer being beaten tolerably compact 
w'ith the fork as it is laid on, to the height of 
four feet in front and four feet nine inches in 
the back ; the sides and ends should be quite 
perpendicular. The top layer should be as free 
from litter as possible. When thus finished, 
the frame and lights are placed upon it, and 
so soon as the violence of the fermentation 
has diminished, mould is put in ; and when 
the latter has acquired a proper temperature, 
the plants are introduced. Instead of mould, 
rotten tan or leaf-mould, or sand is spread 
over the surface of the bed, when iiols con- 
taining seeds or cuttings arc to be plunged. 
As soon as the beat of the bed begins to de- 
cline, a lining of fresh materials must be 
apifiied. This, however, must be composed 
of substances that have not undergone any 
previous fermentation, and may consist of 1 
fresh stable litter, merely shaken up as it is 
placed against the sides of the bed, or of 
grass mowings, or of leaves, or of a mixture 
of such substances. A bed formed of well- 
pared materials, and raised to the height 
above mentioned, will be sufficient for any 
purpose for which a strong bottom heat is 
required ; but a very mild bottom lieat is 
frequently all that is wanted. In this case ! 
the bed is made low'cr and more compactly 
beaten or trodden. Substances that ferment 
violently are likewise excluded from its com- 
position. It sometimes happens that, not- 
withstanding every precaution with regard 
to its formation, a hotbed will become too 
hot for plants or seeds that may have been 
placed close to it. In this case the only 
remedy is to remove the plants until tlie 


hotbed has been re-made, with the addition' 
of some materials, the fermentation of which 
is slower and less violent. 

HOT CLOSET. —A receptacle in which 
the various dislies prepared for the table are 
kept hot until they arc wanted. The ordi- 
nary closet consists merely of shelves of a 
size proportioned to the number of dishes, 
kept very warm in the inside by flues or 
steam. They are sometimes made of cast- 
iron, and placed in a recess over the kitchen 
oven or roaster, and heated by the smoke 
and heat as it comes from the oven. Tliey 
may also be heated by steam, after it has 
served to heat boilers. The annexed engrav- 
ing illustrates a portable hot closet, heated 



by steam, made entirely of tin plate. The 
outer case consists of two thicknesses of tin 
plate, having the steam between : a pipe 
from the boiler conveys the steam to the 
apparatus, ami the condensed water runs oiT 
by a pipe with a stop-cock at the bottom. A 
hot Closet may also be made on the screen 
that stands before the kitchen range, by va- 
rious mode.s. A screen with a closet within, 
being constructed on the principle illustrated, 
steam is conveyed by a pipe on the floor and 
introduced into the space between the closet, 
and the outside casing, the condensed water 
passing off by another pipe. Sometimes, 
when more heat is required, steam is not 
only carried all round the hot closet, but 
even in tlie shelves, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure; the shelves being of tin and 
double, with the space betw^een about an inch 
and a half. An economical and excellent hot 
closet may be constructed from a common, 
screen used when meat is roasting, and clos- 
ing up the front or side next the tire, with 
I sheet-iron blacked, placing a door at the 
I back, through which the various articles may 
I be placed in and taken out. A.s black iron 
j absorbs the heat pow^erfully, the air inside; 

! not being able to escape when the doors ai e 
shut, becomes very hot. In some cases it 
may not be necessary to convert the whole 
of the screen into a closet, the upper halt 
alone being found sufficient, and the lower 
part may oe used as a plate warmer ; tw^o 
sets of doors will, how^ever, be necessary. 

I HOTEL.— All persons who have to travel 
are frequently compelled to make an hotel 
their temporary home ; and under such cir- 
cumstances it is important to ascertain which 
are the most economical and comfortable 
establishments. Supposing a person to be 
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ignorant of tJiis essential knowledge, it 
would be as well before he set out upon his 
Journey, to glean from some friend or ac- 
quaintance the name of the best hotels in 
each town, with their charges. &c. ; and of 
these items he should make a memorandum 
in his pocket-book. Hotels present thi.s 
anomalous feature, that whereas some of 
them charge very high, the viands arc indif- 
ferent and the comfort small; while other 
houses, charging more moderately, give their 
customers excellent iare, and lodge them 
comfortably. When the intending traveller 
has obtained these particulars, he should 
write to the landlord of the hotel a day or 
two previously, so that arrangements may 
be made and he may take posse.ssion of his 
apartments, with the tire lighted, dinner 
prepared, and all conveniences at hand, in- 
stead of taking up his quarters without pre- 
vious intimation, and at the very moment 
when he most needs rest and (pnet, being 
irritated and annoyed by the hurry, and 
bustle, and confusion which his unexpected 
arrival has occasioned. As a matter of 
course, the cost of living at an hotel is very 
high; but by judicious mauagemeut this 
may be considerably moderated. At many 
hotels a system has been introduce<l ofcharg- 
ing so much per day or week, according to 
the style of living ami the accommodation 
required ; the obvious advantage of which 
urrangemeiit is, tlmt a person knows pre- 
cisely how much he has to pay. Again, it 
must he borne in minil that occupying a 
private room, and having a dinner expressly 
served up daily, is charged for at a much 
dearer rate than if a persim co-ntentR him- 
self with sitting in tbecofl'ec-room, and dining 
lit the tallied' Mte, both of which he may do 
with an equal or perhaps greater degree of 
comfort, provided lie is alone, and has no 
particular or private business to traiisucl. 
'fhe commercial room of an hotel is generally 
considered the pleasantest, because there is 
always sure to be company in it, and tliere 
exists a species of freemasonry and good- 
fellow’ship amongst the Irequenters, which 
helps to pass away the evening pleasantly. 
It should be known, liowever, that if a pe?r- 
son is not travelling on busines.s, lie cannot 
enter this room without being considered an 
intruder. The matter of fees to servants is 
one of those unpleasant concomitants of 
hotels which every traveller liuds distaste- 
ful, for not only is the tax an imposition in 
itself, but the ‘uncertainty as to how much 
ought to be given, or in other words what 
the servants will be satisfied with, renders 
the exaction still more repugnant. At some 
establishments a certain charge is added to 
the bill for these fees, which at once settles 
the difficulty. When a person makes a pro- 
tracted stay at an hotel he should not allow 
the hill to run on for too long an interval, 
but desire it to be furnished, say once a 
week, and he will then be able to correct any 
inaccuracies which it may contain. When 
staying at an hotel a person should take the 
recaution to lock up all articles of value in 
is trunk or portmanteau ; and in order to 
render the security greater, the lock should 
be a patent one of the best description. 
fi43 


When leaving an hotel, if any in.structiona 
have to be given, such as the forwarding of 
letters, &c., the proprietor of the establish- 
ment himself should be spoken to upon tho 
subject. 

IlO'l’IUlUSE.- Tn gardening, a building 
formed ui)on a similar plan, and for the 
same purpose, as a greeu-hou.se ; but with 
a hot-bed of tiin in its centre, and wanned 
to a considerably greater extent of beat, 
being seldom less than 70^’ of Fahronlieit, 
and cqimlly maintained. Many ebanges 
have of late years taken place in these im- 
portant adjuncts to scieutilic gardening. 
Tlieir form and general structure have been 
much varied, ami the spherical shaia* largely 
introduced. A com-iderable improvement 
in the mode of glaring also consists in 
making the upjier and lower edges of the 
panes, segments of a circle, instead of being 
rectilinear or horizon tnl ; the iqqier edge 
being made concave, the lower, convex. 
The advantages of this circular Ibnu must 
be evident. 'I'be rain which falls or the 
moisture which collects on llie exterior of 
the glas.s, gravitates to the centre of the 
pane, ami runs down in a continm'd line, 
instead of passing along to tin* side of the 
bars, and being jairtly didained by the ca- 
pillary attraction of the two surfaces, at the 
overlapping of the panes. This narrowness 
ol fhe top, again, prevents breakage from 
the. lodging of moisture, and the sutlden 
expansion jiroduced by ireezing during the 
variable weather of winter. WIkui these 
circular panes are cut i’rom whole sheets of 
glass, the expense is scarcely greater than 
lor oblong squares. It is proper that tlie 
glass should be flat or equal ; and the kind 
known by the name of ‘jmtent crown 
gla.ss’ is to be preferred. The tojis of the 
panes must be puttied ; and on doing this, 
II small central opening should he left in the 
putty by inserting a slip of wood at first, 
and witlidrawingit when the pane is presseel 
down to its bearing; by this little aperture 
the condensed vapour generated within, 
escapes without dropping on the plants be- 
neath. The most important improvement 
in the Iieating of hot-houses, is the intro- 
duction of steam, by which medium a uni- 
lorinly liigh temperature can be muinfained 
for a length of time with great ease and cer- 
tainty. A steam apparatus may be ap- 
pended to an ordinary hot- house, without 
Incurring any material expense, or any con- 
siderable alteration in structure; thus, a 
boiler may be erected over the ordinary 
furnace, the smoke of which passes througii 
the flue as formerly. Heating by steam 
may also be carried out, by heating cisterns 
of water and akso beds of stones. Steam 
may be applied to heat the atmosphere of a 
hot-house, making it the agent for convey- 
ing the heat to pipes of water, and carrying 
the small steam-pipes through the larger, 
containing the water. This method is ex- 
cellently adapted to large places, more espe- 
cially when the hot-houses arc detached 
from each other. Ilie following illustra- 
tions and description will serve to explain 
this operation. The watcr-pipe.s arc eight 
inches in diameter, and about twenty-eight 
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feet long, preBUtning such to be the length 
of the houBe to be heated. The gteam-pjpe 
of one inch in diameter entering at the 
centre of one end, and proceeding in rather 
an inclined direction to the other, is then 
returned, still inclining, and passed out at 
the bottom of the bore, immediately under 
the place where it entered ; it is then formed 
into a siphon, i!>, about three feet deej), 



whence the condensed water is carried 
away. A smaller pipe is also connected 
with the top of tlie large one, to receive the 
increase of water by expansiou when heated, 
which, us the large pipe cools, retiiniH into 
it again. The annexed ligure shows the 



arrangement of tiie front pipe under the 
door. The air being admittetl from the air- 
ohamber underneath, through an opening 
extending the whole length of the pipes, 
and passing through the upper chamber on 
each side of the pipes, is discharged through 
the grating into the house. 'J’he arrance- 
ment of the back pipes is similar. Shallow 


! cisterns are connected with the upper part 
: of the pipes, about eighteen i'eet irom each 
other, by means of hollow screws, shown at 
tf, which admit the water to pass to and fro 
: reciprocally. The capacity of the oestern is 
' more than suflBcient to receive the increased 
bulk of the water, which expands when 
, heated, and returns again to the pipes as the 
j water cools. Another advantage of apply- 
ing this mode of heating is, that as no 
' returning pipes are necessary, as in the 
common “hot- water apparatus, the bulk of 
I water is doubled, with the same extent of 
heating surface, and the retaining power of 
j the apparatus is doubled accordingly. The 
! cisterns are further serviceable for regulat- 
I ing the humidity of the house, which can be 
1 done witli the greatest accuracy by attend- 
ing to the covers. 

11 OT- WATER DISIT.— In cold weather, 

[ joints of meat are apt soon to become cold 
when placed on an ordinary dish : and when 
there is much iat upon the joint, the gravy 
will present a clotted and unseemly appear- 
ance. The hot-water dish remedies these 
defects, being provided with a reservoir, «, 




for hot wafer beneath the dish itself; the 
water being poured in at Ik Wheu the joint 
is large, and the number of persons to be 
helped many, tliis contrivance will be found 
of e.special service. 

HOUND. - See liKAGI.K ; Bj.OOmiorNI); 
Grkyhoun D ; H AHUinU, &c. 

HOUSE AGENT. — A person employed 
ill the Jetting and buying of houses, and in 
other negotiations relating to houses gene- 
rally. Before entering into business with a 
person of this class, iiarticular inquiries 
should be made as to bis respectability, since 
there are numbers of disreputable persons 
who trade under this denomination simply 
with a view of entrapping the unwary. 
The terms upon which agents usually do 
business take the form of a percimtage or 
commission on the amount involved. But 
previously to a transaction being entered 
into, the charges should be definitely under- 
stood, and embodied in a written memo- 
randum. House agents will be found useful 
to a person who wishes to rent or buy a 
house, as any one of them in a good way of 
business, always has upon his books a large 
number of houses, f rom which, in all proba- 
bility, one may be selected to suit the ap- 
plicant. It is not customary for the person 
taking or buying a house through the me- 
dium of ail agent to pay any charges. An 
exception to this rule may be made in ex- 
traordinary ca-ses ; and at all events, it is 
always better to understand whether any 
fee i.'} expected or not. 
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HOUSE, Choick of. —In making choice 
of a house tl»ere are several points upon 
wbicli it is desirable to obtain information. 
First, take care tliat it is not damp. Damp- 
ness may arise from a variety of causes, but 
imperi'ect drainage, and a too close contact 
of the floors with the ground are the prin- 
cipal. When a house is damp in any part, 
no matter from what cause, it is advisable 
by all means to avoid it, for it may produce 
the most pernicious ellects upon the health 
of your family. Second, see that the house 
has a free open exjmsure for fresh air, and 
is situated so as to catch the sun’s rays. 
Third, ascertain if there be a ]>lentlful sup- 
ply of pure water. Fourth, learn whether 
the chimneys arc in good order and do not 
smoke. There arc other inquiries to be 
made, which, though not applying to the 
structure and convenience of the lumse, in- 
tljnately concern the dwellers within it. 
Thus, convenience to the place of business 
of the master of the house, and the nearne.ss 
of shops where articles necessary for tlie 
household may be purcliaseil, are essential 
considerations ; many persons have been 
temiited to tak<‘ a house, lu an evil hour, 
merely because it struck the eye as being 
pretty and pleasant, and it has afterwards 
been discovered Ibat these charm.s have 
gradually worn oil', us tlie incouveiiiences 
connected with it increased. The respecta- 
bility oi the neighbourhood is another im- 
portant point, and this is especially so, when 
the house you propose, taking is attaclied or 
semi-detuclied; in the latter case, nothing 
cun well be more vexatious and annoying, 
than being linked to a neighbour in whose 
house there is considerable quarrelling, 
notse, and other disturbances. Be careful 
to calculate that the rent is not too high in 
proportion to your means; for. remember 
that the rent is a claim which must be paiil 
with but little delay, and that the landlord 
has greater power over your property than 
any other creditor. Curelully note the state 
of repair in which the house is. and if any- 
thing strikes you as requiring to be done, 
insist upon its being done before you enter 
the house. N ever content yourself with i lie 
promises of a landlord on this score, for 
when once he lias secured you as a tenant, 
the chances are that the promised repair.'* 
will be attended to at his convenience, nor. 
yours. He.sitaU* to sign an agreement lor 
a lengthened term, until you have well con- 
sidered whether such a contract is in accord- 
ance with your pursuits, and agreeable to 
your lamily. And be particularly cautioii.s 
never to sign an agreement without per- 
fectly understanding what you are signing. 
In important cases it is liettcr to leave this 
mutter in the hands of a respectable soli- 
citor ; it being much wiser economy to incur 
a trifling outlay at the outset, than to incur 
expense and litigation hereafter. When 
buying a hou.se, the foregoing hints apply 
with all the greater force; and in addition, 
it is necessary that a surveyor should be 
employed, in order that he may examine 
into, and report upon the coudition of the 
structure. When once fairly in posses- 
sion, tho master of a house should exercise 
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his ingenuity in r<*udenng It snug and 
comfortable ; the task cannot be other than 
a pleasant one, and the result will amply 
repay the labour expended upon it. Endea- 
vour to keep the house in repair by every 
reasonable means, but when once a detect 
is discovered, have it remedieil as sjiecdily 
as possible, promptitude in these matters 
sparing a great deal of discomfort and ex- 
pense. — See Aspect ; IIkduoom ; Draw- 
ing- Room; PARLoirit. 8cg. 

HOUSEHOLD MANAOEMENf. - See 
Cleanliness ; Domestic Economy ; 
Economy; Home; Housekeeping, &c. 

IIOUSEKKEPEII. — The housekeeper of 
a flrst-rate establishment has the entire 
direction of the female servants. 1 1 er value 
and importanee to her principals depends 
mainly upon her vigilant superintendence 
of each branch of female service, and on her 
constant investigation into the etlicieney, 
steadiness, and general good conduct ol each 
individual under her charge. It is her duty 
to see that the business of the house is regu- 
larly and properly performed ; that every- 
thing is done in its right season, everything 
applied to its ri|L>ht use, and kept in its 
right place, 'flu* care of the furniture, of 
the household linen, and of all culinary and 
domestic utensils, devolves upon the liouse- 
keejier. The cliiirge of the store-room be- 
longs to her, also whatever Hlore.s ore pur- 
chased, it is her duty to receive, examine, 
and weigh them ; noting down, either in the 
store-book or on tickets, the weights and 
number of the articles, and handing the ac- 
count so taken, to the steward, to serve 
both as a ciieck upon the tradespeople, and 
the consumption. With cooking, generally 
the hon.sekeeper ha.s little concern, Her 
care of the table is confined cliietly to pick- 
ling and preserving; and in preparing con- 
fectionery, making ice-creams, arranging 
the dessert, fico. 'fhese preparations are all 
licrformed in tho still-room, ami with the 
a8.Mjstance of the still-room maid. The 
early duties of tlie day must be devoted, 
first, to seeing that her subordinates are 
properly at work ; and then to following her 
own still-room omiiloyrneiits, &c. When 
all hoii.^Jehokl business is ended, she lias to 
set the maids to their sewing, placing in 
their hands the lionsehold linen which re- 
ipiire.s to be made or to be repaired. Her even- 
ings should he occupied in preparation for 
the ensuing day. Lump sugar has to bo 
broken, ruisims stoned, currants washed, 
apices pounded, oranges and lemons peeled, 
and the juice strained and bottled for use. 
She has also to keep books in which the ex- 
penditure of the (fay is notcid down, and to 
make memoranda of such articles as are 
re(iuirp(l in her store-room. Half-yearly, or 
at convenient periods, she should compare 
the inventories given to her on entering the 
family, with the articles enimieruted ; and 
in making out new lists, she should care- 
fully record the deliciencies which time or 
other causes have produced, and also enter 
a list of the articles which have been added 
to replenish such deficiencies. The house- 
keeper at the head of a smaller establish- 
ment, in which there is neither house- 
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steward nor nian-cook, Ijas many other 
duties to \)erform besides those enumerated 
above ; rnarketinfr, in such a case, falls on 
her, and the hi^'^hcr branches of cooking, 
together with the arrangement of the table. 

XlOUSEKEHPlNth — Jt Is incumbent 
upon every ju’udent iiousewife to keej) a 
regular and contiriucujs account of her in- 
come and expenditure, thi.s being generally 
the mo.st essential in the routine of domes- 
tic duties. When properly set about, and 
methodically managed, there is little or no 
trouble in keeping the bous<‘hold accounts, 
'fberc are a variety of riiethods, but the fol- 
lowing simple ]>lan will be found the rea- 
diest. Procure a small slate- book, consti- 
tute it your journal, and keep it ready at 
liand, so that you may enter with the pencil 
every Item of expenditure as it is disbursed; 
at the eml of so many days or a week, these 
entries should be transferred to a ruled 
paper book, which is your ledger; one page 
of this i.s devoted to money received, and 
the opposite side to money laid out. l»y 
making tiie entries regularly, and compar- 
ing the totals of each side from time to time, 
you will 1)0 able to ascertain at any moment 
how money matters are progressing'. 

HOUSEMAID.— Tile duties apjiertaining 
to this seiwice are divided between upper 
and under housemaids. Tlie daily occupa- 
tions of the upper bonsemuid commence, 
together with those of lier assistant, in the 
rooms of which the use will be first requirol. 
The windows of these are to be opened in 
the fir.st instance, weaflicr permitting it; 
the curtains are then to be shaken, and 
hung up high enough above tlic carpet to 
remove tliem from the du.st, which, in 
sweeping, will rise from it. Tiie sofas, 
couches, and choice furniture must be co- 
vered with loose sheets of coarse calico or 
brown holland, and the rest of the room is 
to be prepared for tiie sweeping of the car- 
pet by tlie removal of chairs, tables, &c., 
away Vrom the sides and lowaird.s the centre 
of the room, 'fhe sweeping then should be 
begun from the upper end of the room, and 
proceeded with towards tlie fire-place, or 
lower end of the room, according a.s the pile 
ol' the carpet appears to be ; lor the sweep- 
ing must not go against, but with the pile. 
When the sweeping is done, the upper 
housemaid proceeds to remove the chimney 
ornaments, as well as others from cheffo- 
uiers, tables, &c., in order to dust the places 
in which they stand. Every part of the 
room is then carefully dusted, the curtains 
laid in folds, and the whole room placed in 
proper order This done, it is her duty to 
take warm water, and anything else that 
may be necessary for toilette, into the dress- 
ing-room of her mistress. When these 
matters are settled she may sit down to her 
breakfast. Th& vnder hoMemaid, after re- 
moving the hearth-rugs, should proceed to 
clean the grates ; for this purpose, she should 
put on a pair of leather gloves, so as to 
preserve her hands, and to prevent other 
things from being discoloured. The fires 
should then be lighted, if in winter ; and the 
same duty should be performed in the 
dressing-room. After breaklast the house- 


maids repair to such bed-rooms as are 
vacated, rismoving the bed-clothes, shaking 
up the beds, and t hen leaving them so, while 
the other duties of the bed-room are attended 
to. When these are perlbrmed, the bed 
should be made, and the bed- room swept, 
previously covering up the bed, dressing- 
table, wash-stand, &c., to pre.'ierve them 
from the dust. The under housemaids are 
usually required to assist the cook in pre- 
paring the dinner eacli day. The repairing 
of the household linen is an ordinary por- 
tion of the housemaids’ duties, which usu- 
ally fills up any lei.sure time they may have, 
until the period at which they must retuni 
to the bed-rooms and dressing-rooms, in 
order to replace evei-ything that has been 
used dining the dressing- time of the mem- 
bers of the family. Any leisure time be- 
tween the last branch of their employment 
and the hour of going to bed, is usually 
allowed them for attending to the repairs of 
their own clothing. Xn some families the 
housemaids are allowed two or more even- 
ings in the w'eek for their own work. The 
daily duties of the lioiisemaid usually end 
Avith the doing up of bed-rooms, and with 
the other preparatioi).s for the night. In 
establishments in which (>ne housemaid only 
is kept, the whole business must be rac- 
ihodized according to the amount of work, 
and the movements ol‘ the family. In an 
establishment where regular habits prevail, 
she may probably have the privilege of going 
early to bed, so as to allow of her rising at 
six o’clock in the summer, and seven in 
the winter; and by economizing her time 
and rnethodiziug Iier work, she will find no 
tlillicult}r in accomplishing the duties which 
usually fall to servants in' these cases. 

H O U IS E - S T E W A R 1 >. -~ Tlie house- 
steward is the representative of his em- 
ployer in all matters of business connected 
with the house: he hires, manages, and 
directs every suborilinate member of the 
establishment of men-servants, with the 
exception of the valet. He purchases every 
article consumed in the house, and it is ne- 
ces.sary for him to know the articles and 
quantities that are wanted, and the best sea- 
sons for buying t liein. lie must be ready in 
accounts, and keep a strict record of monies 
received and disbursed; and for his own 
satisfaction and hi.s master’s security, he 
should nev(T jiay any money away without 
having a receipt, 'flie house- steward has a 
room appropriated to his use, in which he 
should make a point of remaining for certain 
periods during each day, so that all other 
members of the household may find him 
ready to answer their questions, or listen to 
their complaints. I'his done, he then pro- 
ceeds to the various offices, to see that in 
each, the duties of the day are being properly 
performed. In some instances the house- 
steward has the general superintendence of 
the stables, and seeing into the fair and ho- 
nest use of hay and corn ; but this duty is 
usually perl'onned by the coachman. 

HOUSX>TAX.— This tax is imposed upon 
householders in lieu of the window- tax, and 
is as lollows ; for every inhabited house 
which, with the offices, yard, and gardes 
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therewith occupied, is rented at £20 a year, 
and upwards; if used for the purposes of 
trade, and ^oods or wares are exposed in the 
shop or warehouse for sale, for every 20s. of 
such annual value, 6d. ; if occupied by a 
person licensed to retail beer, spirits, wine, 
and other liquors, Cd. ; if occupied as afarm- 
house, 6d. ; if occupied in any other manner, 
for every 20s. such annual value, 9d. ii’jrcrp- 
iwn— iMarket gardens and nursery-grounds 
are not to be included in valuation of in- 
habited houses. 

11 U M M E L L E E.— An instrument for 
separating the awns of barley from the 
seed. A cheap method of hummelling bar- 
ley, where a threshing-machine is in use, 
consists in having a second cover for the 
drum lined with tin, having small holes per- 
forated in it in the manner ol‘ a grater, the 
rough side appearing externally. The grain 
being separated from the straw' in the ordi- 
nary way, the grated cover is to be substi- 
tuted lor the common one, and the grain 
passed tiirough a second time. Hand hum- 
inellers are of two kinds, one somewhat 
similar to a garden roller, the cylinder being 
formed of thin flat wrought iron bars, plaee<l 
about two inches apart, and the edges to the 
surface; this rolled over the barley, takes 
oir the awns. An instrument is also used 



for this purpose, resembling a grated presser 
Dr chopper, about a loot square, barred 
ttcros.s with tin plates ; this is lifted up and 
down by the workman, and the awns are 
thus chopped olf. The best machine, how- 
ever, is one placed upon a wooden stand, 
with a hopper, into which the barley is 
thrown, whence it falls into a box in which 
a spindle is placed on an inclined position, 
having, wlien at a few inches apart, short 
knives, placed spirally, so as to form a sort 
of screw, which, when put in motion, has a 
tendency to draw the barley from the upper 
end of the box to the lower; during the 
operation the awns ol the barley are effectu- 
ally removed. 

HUNGARY WATER. -To a pint of proof 
spirit of wine put an ounce of oil of rose- 
mary, and two drachms of essence of amber- 
gris ; shake the bottle well several times, 
then let the cork remain out for twenty- 
four hours. After it has stood a month, 
'during which time shake it daily, pour it 
into small bottles, and set by for use, securely 
worked. 

Spirit of wine (proof), 1 pint; oil of 
Tosemary, 1 oz. ; essence of amberj^is, 2 
4rachms. 
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HUNTER’S BEEF. — Take three ounco.s 
of coarse sugar, three ounces of saltpetre, 
one ounce of nutmeg, half an ounce of 
allspice, and three handfuls of salt; mix 
them to a fine powder. Then procure a 
round ol’ beef weighing twenty-four pounds, 
and after letting it hang for two or thr< c 
days, rub the spices well into it, and con- 
tinue to do so for a (brtuight or three weeks. 
When to be dressed, dip it in cold water, to 
take ofl’ the loose spice. Bind it up tightly 
with tape, and put it into u pan with a 
teacupful of water at the bottom; sprinkle 
the top of the meat with shred suet; cover 
the pan with a coarse crust, and put brown 
pa})er over it. I^et it bake for five hours, 
and when cold, take ofl’ the paste and re- 
move the tape. 

HUNTER’S PUDDING.— Mix one pound 
each of suet, flour, currants, and raisins, the 
latter stoned and slightly cut; the peel of 
liaif a lemon shred very line, six Jamaica 
peppercorns, in line powder, four eggs, a 
wineglassful of’ brandy, a teaspoonful of salt, 
and as little milk as will make it of a 
jiropcr consistence; boil the mixture in a 
floured cloth I’or eight or nine hours ; serve 
with sweet sauce. 

r®” Suet, lib. ; flour, lib. ; currants, lib. ; 
raisins, lib. ; lemon-peel, i of l ; Jamaica 
peppercorns, 6 ; eggs, 4 ; brandy, l wiueglass- 
ful; salt, 1 tiiaspoonful ; milk, sufficient. 

HUNTING.-See Fox, Hakk, Stag, &c. 

HURDJJC.- In husbandry, a light frame 
of wood or iron, somewhat in the form of 
the common gate, constructed lor the pur- 
pose of lormiijg a moveable fence for llie 
confining of sheep and otlier animals. U’lie 
accompanying figure represents a hurdle 
set as it should be, and tlie mode of set- 
ting them is this : two persons set down the 
hurdles in the line of the intended fence. 
The first hurdle is raised by its upper mil, 
and tlie end of its stakes are sunk a little 
into the ground, with a spade, to give them 
a firm hold. The second hurdle is let into 



the ground in the same manner, both being 
held in that position by the assistant. One 
end of a stay, /, is then placed between the 
hurdles near the tops of their stakes, and 
the stay and hurdles are fastened together 
by the peg, A, passing through holes in both. 
Another peg, t, is passed through a lower 
part of the stakes. The hurdles are then 
inclined away from the fenced ground, until 
their upper rail stands three feet nine inches 
from the ground. A short stake, e, is driven 
into the ground, at a point where the stay, 
/, gives the hurdles the above inclination, 
and a peg fastens the stake and stay 
together, as seen at j/. Alter the first two 
hurdles are thus set, the operation is easier 
for the next, as one hurdle is raised uftci 
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another and fastened to the last, until the 
entire line is completed. A very common 
form of hurdle is shown in the annexed 
engraving. It is made of any sort of willow 



or hard w^ood, such as oak-copse, ash-aap- 
ling.s, or underwood, such us hazel. It 
consists of two heads, si.K slot.s, tvv'O .stay- 
slots, and an upright .slot. The .slots are 
mortised into the heads and naiied with 
fattened fine-drawn nails, which admit of 
being very firmly riveted, upon which the 
strength of the hurdle mainly depends. 
For setting np three hurdles, an imple- 
ment knovvti as a fold-pitcher is used. 
I'hc person who sets the hurdle, having 
made a hole in the hedge, or close to 
the dyke, for the foot of the first hurdle, 
he marks on the ground the place where 
the other foot is to be inserted, and then 
makes a second hole, which, like all 
others, should be nine inche.s deep. With 
the left hand the hurdle is put into its place, 
and held upright, while lightly pressed 
<biwn by the left foot on the lowest slot, 
'J'his being done, the third hole is made 
opposite to, and about six inches from the 
last. The fold-pitcher is then stuck in the 
ground near where the n(?xt liole is to be 
made; the second hurdle is next placed in 
jjosition, one foot on the open hole, and the 
other loot marking the place I’or the ne.xt 
hole, and so on throughout the whole row. 
When the place of a second foot of a hurtlle 
is marked on the ground, the hurdle itself is 
moved out of the way by the left hand, 
while the whole is made by both liauds. 
When the whole row is set, it is usual to go 
back over it, giving each head a slight tap, 
so as to regulate their height, and make 
them retain their Iiold more firmly in the 
ground. To secure the hurdles steady 
against the rubbing of tlie sheep, coup- 
lings, or copses, are put over the heads of 
each pair where they meet, which is a suffi- 
cient security. These couplings are made 
ol the twigs of willow, holly, beech, or any 
other tough shoots of trees, wound in a 
wreath of about five inches in diameter. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE, Legai. JIkla- 
TJONSHir OF.— On the marriage being con- 
stituted, the parties are bound to adhere 
with fidelity to each other ; and l he liuaband 
must support his wife according to his cir- 
cumstances, unless she have property of lier 
own sufficient for her support, with which 
the husband cannot interlere. The move- 
able property of both, including the pro- 
perty of the wife’s heritable subjects, stock 
Standing in her name, ready money ^late, 


furniture, jewels, even the profits of her 
personal labour and skill, become the pro- 
perty of the husband, 'i'he marriage ope- 
rates like a deed of assignment, so that the 
husband can sue for the recovery of these 
rights of his wife, in his own name, and 
without her concurrence and any attempt 
on her part to defeat him, is held to oe 
fraudulent. The common moveable pro- 
perty of the parties is sometimes called 
the goods in commimiuii ; and yet the wife, 
during the marriage, has only a hope of 
getting a share of it— her right in it not 
being iudeleasible till the death of licr hus- 
band. The husband’s right is called his 
jus nutrUL Jn virtue of this riglit he may 
.sell, gift, or waste the common property at 
hi.s pleasure, and his creditors may attach it 
for hi.s debts. 'J'he wile’s paraphernalia, 
comprehending her per.^onal attire and 
ornaments, and such articles ol' a kind 
iKsed by either party as the husband may 
have gifted to her before the marriage, are 
excepted. Besides having this right to her 
moveables, the husband, on the marriage, 
becomes her legal guardian. He may, how- 
ever, renounce both his Jus nianti and his 
right of administration, and where he does 
so, the wife can act iu reference to her owu 
estate independently of her husband, and 
altogetlier as fully and freely as if she were 
unmarried. But the husband may renounce 
his Jus mariti and yet retain his powers of 
administration, in which case the wife can 
only act with his concurrence. Third parties 
may convey property to a wile comlitioually, 
ami so a.s to exclude all the rights both of 
the husband and hi.s creditors, as by de- 
claring the conveyance to be purely alimen- 
tary and exclusive of these riglits; or by 
conveying to trustees for her behalf, with a 
similar exclusion of the husband and his 
creditors. A wife, by her own ante-nuptial 
contract, may reserve all the rights which 
she possessed us a single woman. After, 
how’ever, a marriage is entered into, a hus- 
band cannot renounce his Jus mariti to the 
prejudice of his creditors; and even when 
the renunciation is not to their prejudice, 
it seems to be in tlie nature of douation.s 
between husband and wife, which are re- 
vocable at pleasure during the existence of 
marriage. Jn law, the hu.sband is liable, so 
long as she remains alive, for all the per- 
sonal debts contracted by his wife previous 
to the marriage, but this liability terminates 
on her death, unless his estate were attached 
by “complete legal diligence” during the 
marriage, or unless lie was a gainer by the 
marriage to a considerable extent. Even 
wiien made liable on the ground of having 
received some e.xcessivc advantage, it is only 
in the event of the wife’s separate estate 
beingfound insufficient that he becomes per- 
sonally liable. During the marriage the 
husband, and not the wife, is liable for ail 
domestic furnishings which she may order, 
and such furnishings may be proved against 
him by her attestation or evidence. In other 
respects she is not received iu evidence 
against her husband, except in the case of 
assault committed by him against herself. 
For furnishing unsuitable to his coudltioB> 
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in life, made on the order of a wife, the hus- 
band is not liable, neither is he lialde for 
any fine in which she may be subjected by 
a court of law as the punishment of her 
crimes. lu this last case, however, so en- 
tirely is a wife’s person exempted from 
imprisonment during marriage (except in 
a few instances), that when a fine is awar- 
ded against her on account of her crimes, 
it cannot be enforced by her imprisonment 
until the death of lier husband. Indeed, 
even for her apparent crimes she may be 
relieved of all consequence.^, if it clearly 
appear that she acted under the compulsion 
of her husband. When, however, she volun- 
tarily acts on her own account, or in concert 
w'ith him, in the commission of crime, she 
is liable in criminal punisJunent. Where 
a husband is abroad, a wife's obligations 
for necessaries are eflcctiial ; and if, in 
order to procure a livelihood wliile her hus- 
band is abroad, she engage in trade, she 
then becomes, even during his lilc, liable 
to imprisonment for her debts. A partial 
measure has recently been passed, pro- 
viding that married women may, by deed 
acknowledged in manner required by the 
Act, with their husband’s concurrence, dis- 
pose of every future and reversionary 
interest to which the w'oman, or her hus- 
band in her righi, shall be entitled in any 
personal estate wnler auij w&tvument nunk 
rtfler the .'il.'ff 1^.57, and relinquish 

or release any power she lias on her right or 
equity to a settlement out of any personal 
estate, but the power does not extend to 
any reversionary interest whicli she is re- 
stricted Irom alienating, nor does it enable 
her to dispose of any interest on personal 
estate settled upon her by any settlement, 
or agreemeti t for a settlement, made on the 
occaition of her marriage. 

UUSBANDTIY, Hooks; T’a.wtr’i, 2s-. Ct/. ; 
Tinlish, Hs. ; Doyle's CyclopoaHa, 12.<. ; nham'i> 
Flemish, l.i. 6(/. ; Andrew's Modern, U.s'. ; 
sterne's A'eir, 9s.; Diuibeny'.i Ho wan, 12s.,' Hidy- 
way's, 3.<. 6f /. ; Ulleti's Fork and ;<pade, Hs. 

HUTCH.— A species of liove.l in which 
rabbits, guinea-pigs, &c., are kept. 'I’he 
hutch .should stand upon a dry ibundatiou, 
and be well ventilated. Each Imtch intended 
for breeding should liave two coiripart- 
meni.s. one to feed, and the other to sleep 
in. The floor of the hutches should be 
plat-ed smooth, to allow tlie wet to run 
off, and a common hoe, with a short handle 
and a small broom, are convenient for 
cleaning the hutches. The breeding hatches 
should be about live feet high, two feet six 
inches deep, and four feet long ; about one- 
third of this length should be separated 
from the other by a panel and arched 
doorway, separating the sleeping from the 
feeding compartment. Above this, there 
should be a sliding door, which can at any 
time be put down, so as to shut the doe into 
either compartment, as occasion may re- 
quire. 1 .he edges of the doorway should be 
eased with tin, as should also the edges of 
the feeding trough, and, in short, ajiy other 
I^art that the autmal can get at with the 
teeth. The front of the hutch has two doors, 
oneof which belonging to the inner apart- 
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ment, is made of boards, and the other be- 
longing to the feeding- room, is open, having 
wire-work let in; both these doors are 
listened by buttons iu front, but open in 
a contrary direction. The bottom of the 
huteh should have a long narrow piece ot 
wood in front below the bars, which should 



be moveable, so as to allow cleaning to be 
more readily performed. In placing the 
hutch upon the stand, it should be set a 
little aslant backward, and a small hole 
should be drilled at its back partition, for 
the purpose ol’ letting all liquid pass off. 

HYACINTH.— In the culture of this 
(lower, much depends, in the first place, upon 
the quality of the bulbs, which should be 
])(*i fectly ripe, and the sooner obtained after 
their arrival the better, for it is highly ob- 
jectionable to expose them much to the air, 
except just to throw ofi' any moisture they 
may liave attained during their transmis- 
sion. Always select the largest and best 
shaped bulbs, rejecting as a rule those that 
are loose in texture and small. If the base 
of the bulb is sound and ripe the other por- 
tion can be depended upon, and, in fact, this 
i.s the only guide to follow iu regard to such 
kinds as I’orceluin Sceptre, Prince Alheri, 
and many others of the best sorts which 
have wretched-looking bulbs ; it is, there- 
fore, best for the amateur to leave the selec- 
tion to those who are well acquainted with 
their properties untJI by experience he can 
trust his own judgment. The compost is 
another important point; this should con- 
.sist of an equal portion of turfy loam and 
well decayed cow-dung previously prepared 
by exposure to air, by frequent turnings, so 
as to tlioronghly incorporate them ; and to 
this add about one- third silver sand, for tiiey 
delight In a gritty open soil; 6-Inch or 22- 
si'/ed pots give plenty of room for their strong 
roots. Fill the pots about one- third with 
draining raaterials—hroken oyster- shells or 
potsherds — and the remaining two- thirds 
with the compost ; clear the rout of all on- 
sets and loose parts, and press tightly into 
the soil, leaving one- third above the surface ; 
then w'ater them sufliciently to settle the 
soil, an 1 plunge them a foot at least under 
coal-ashes or old tan out ol doors, or In a 
cold pitor frame, 'i his isdoue tocausetliem 
to make roots before tlie crown is excited 
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intogfrowth ; this is the most essential point’ 
for unless the pot is well filled with roots 
jyood flowers cannot be obtained. In a month 
or six weeks, the latter being- the better 
time, take as many as may be required for 
the earliest blooming, and gradually inure 
them to light previously to placinjr them in 
the forcing pit, and as soon as these show 
their colour proceed with others in the same 
manner. The end of September is soon 
enough to pot the earliest sorts, repeating 
the operation until the end of November, by 
which means a succession of flowers can be 
had from Chiustmas till April. The finest 
flowers will be obtained from tho.se not too 
Strongly forced. Hyacinths should be well 



attended to, after they have bloomed, great 
care being taken that the foliage does not 
get injured, as on this depends in a great 
measure their successful flowering after- 
wards, though they seldom bloom so finely 
as the first season from a good maiden bulb. 
When the leaves haveperfected their growth, 
and have begun to assume a yellow tint, 
water must be withheld, and when withered 
the bulbs may be dried off. The second sea- 
son they may be planted out of doors in turfy 
loam, very rotten cow manure and leaf soil 
in equal parts, with say one-sixth silver 
■and. 

HYDROCEPHALUS. -See Water or 
THE Head. ^ 

HYDROCYANIC ACID.— Cyanide of hy- 
drogen, or prussic acid, was first discovered 


' by Scheele in 17^2, from Prussian blue, of 
which it may be regarded as the basis. This 
acid, which in its pure state is one of the 
most ijotent poisons known, has in a miti- 
gated form been extensively employed In 
medicine from the commencement of the 
present century, and has been employed 
with the utmost advantage in spasmodic 
coughs, asthma, hiccough, and sea-sickness, 
and as an external remedy in some obstinate 
eruptions of the skin, and in many forms of 
opacity of the cornea, and general dimness 
of sight. The want of a unilorm British 
College is particularly evidenced in the jire- 
paration of this drug, each of the Colleges of 
Jiondon, Edinburgh, and Dublin having a 
ditfiTent formula and strength for this acid. 
All of them, however, being prepared by de- 
composing some of the compounds of cyano- 
gen, which, being a bi-carburet of nitrogen, 
consisting of two equivalents of carbon and 
one of nitrogen, unites with two equivalents 
of hydrogen, to constitute hydrocyanic acid. 
For the sake of uniformity of strength, it has 
long been the custom of all medical men, 
having any extent of practice, to prepare the 
diluted, or medicinal preparation of this acid 
themselves; and to effect this object, se- 
venty-five grains of tartaric acid and thirty- 
three grains of the cyanuret of potassium 
Avere dissolved in ten drachms of distilled 
water and spirits of wine, in the proportion 
of two parts to one; by which means a double 
decomposition is effected : the tartaric acid is 
converted into the nearly insoluble super- 
tartrate of potass— cream of tartar— and the 
liberated cyanogen unites with the water to 
make a safe, manageable, and uniform me- 
dicinal hydrocyanic acid ; the dose of which, 
to have any effect in the cases for which it 
has been pre-scribed in this w'ork, must not 
be less than live drops, which by repetitioii 
may be increased with perfect safety to fif- 
teen drops. As, how'ever, it appears that 
all chemists do not keep the same formu- 
lary, and many procure the acid from their 
druggists, and are ignorant from which 
preparation it has been procured, it will 
be advisable lor all w’ho feel inclined to 
try the efficacy of hydrocyanic acid, as occa- 
sionally prescribed, to ascertain from the 
chemist the nature of the preparation kept, 
bearing in mind that of the proper medicinal 
strength, the dose to be beneficial should 
begin with five drops, and may be increased 
to fifteen. 

HYDROGEN.— This important element 
is only known to us in the gaseous or per- 
manently elastic form. It is usually procured 
by the action of sulphuric acid and zftic or 
iron upon water, or by passing the vapour of 
water over red-hot iron. — See Dictionary of 
Useful Knowledge, article Hydrogen. 

HYDROMETER.— An instrument for de- 
termining the relative densities or specific 
gravities of fluids. The instrument known 
as “Sykes’s Hydrometer,” is theone almost 
universally used. It consists of a thin brass 
stem about six inches long, passing to and 
soldered on a hollow ball of tne same mate- 
rial, and about an inch and a half in diameter. 
To the inferior extremity of the stem, from 
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vrhich the hollow ball is about an inch dis- 
tant, a permanent pear-shaped weight is 
attached; so that when the instrument is 

S laced in a fluid, the other extremity may 
oat perpendicularly to the surface. There 
are also ten weights of difl'erent magnitudes, 
nine of which are circular and applicable by 
means of a slit to the lower part of the stem. 
These are marked 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, (>0, 70, 80, 
and 90 respectively, and by their successive 
application the instrument may be sunk so as 
to obtain the complete range of speciflc gra- 
vity, from that of pure alcohol to that of dis- 
tilled water. The other weight is of the form 
of a parallelepiped, and may be fixed when 
necessary to tlie upper branch of the stem. 
The upper branch of the stem is divided into 
ten equal parts or degrees, each of which is 
again divided into two parts. The whole is 
adjusted at the temperature of 60° Fahren- 
heit, and tables are computed whereby the 
necessary corrections maybe determined for 
all variations above or below that point. In 
order to determine the strength oi spirit by 
means of the hydrometer, a portion Is placed 
tn a tall glass cylinder, and the temiierature 



observed. One or more of thecircular weights 
is then attached to the lower stem of the in- 
strument, so that the lower extremity of the 
scale may sink beueath the surlace of the 
fluid, and when the whole has become sta- 
tionary the number on the scale in contact 
with the surface of the fluid is observed. 
This number, added to the number marked 
upon the circular weight employed, will give 
a third number, adjacent to which, in the 
tables atti^ve meuxiune**, aad binder the head 
otxiie proper temperature will je "ouiid the 
percentage of strength required. 


nYDROFATHY.— A mode of curing dis- 
eases by the copious use of pure cold water, 
both internally and externally, together with 
dry svreatin^ and the due regulation of diet, 
exercise, and clothing. The adoption of this 
treatment under ordinary circumstances is 
very inconvenient, and in some cases im- 
practicable ; and ill order to render its prac- 
tice more available, hydropatliic establish- 
ments are located in various parts of the 
country, where patients place themselves 
under a course of treatment for a specific 
term. — Books: Iimhn\an'$ I'rmtise, 4#.; Cto- 
ridge's. Us.; Gubb’s^ 4s. 6d.; Jloi'sell, 2s. 6d.; 
Sheie, 5s.; }Vi/moi, l.s.; Armiiage's, Applied to 
Acute Diseases, 3«.; Johnson's Domestic, 6jr.; C/a- 
riJge's Facts and Evidences, Is. Cot; WsmsV 
Handbook, 7s. (id.; Johnson's Lettet'S, Is. %d.; 
Johnson's Results, l.«. 6t/. ; Franklin's Theory, 5s.; 
Johnson's 7’heory & Practice, Is. 6</. ; Balbirnie'i 
Aphorisms, l.s‘. 6d. ; Lane's Ti'eatise, 13s. 6d. 

II YDROPHOBIA.or dread of water, asthe 
name signifies, is a disease peculiarly afleet- 
ing the nervous systcmi, caused by the bite 
and absorption into the blood of the saliva, 
or virus, as it is called, of some rabid er 
strongly irritated animal, but most fre- 
quently of the two domestic species, the dot*’ 
and cat, though, from the almost analogous 

S toms excited in the system by certain 
mts, eventuating in what has been 
called tetanus, the two diseases by many me- 
dical men have been considered as synony- 
mous. The influence exerted by the mind 
on the body, both for good and evil, is a 
fact well known to the most casual ob- 
server, but in no instance is thatefl’cet exer^ 
cised with more dangerous consequences 
than in the disease under notice ; for it 
is unquestioned that many persons have 
been forced into a state of hydrophobia, 
simply through the terror inspired bv tho 
scratch or abrasion of an animal perfeotly 
in health, though perhaps under a tempo- 
rary fit of displeasure or pain. The pecu- 
liarity of this diacast!, is the great length of 
time that usually takes place between the 
receipt of the accident, or bite, and the dis- 
ease itself, or the manifestation of the con- 
stitutional symptoms ; sometimes weeks 
elapse, at others months, and not unfre- 
qiiently years have supervened between the 
cause and the efiect. 

Symptoms.— Xt whatever time these niav 
show themselves, they commence with 
wandering pains over the body, anxiety, 
restlessness, disturbed sleep, and iVightiul 
dreams, the patient starting up in horror 
and bedewed with cold perspiration; by 
degrees muscular contractions occur at 
intervals, weight and oppre.^sion of tlie 
stomach, a tightness in the throat, and 
difficulty of swallowing, till suddenly tho 
crowning symptom takers place, and the 
patient, in attempting to drink, is seized 
with a sudden horror, and recoils in terror 
Irom the wish^-lbr potation ; the very 
sight or sound of water, or the motion of 
fluid, throwing the body into violent con- 
vulsions. From this stage the symptoms 
rush on to their climax ; the countenance la 
contracted, the eyes wild and starhiQ, thA 
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teeth Ret firmly^ and with the tightened iipH 
covered witli a ropy foam, or a thin watery 
saliva pours from them ; this state is alter- 
nated with shrieks, animal noises, bilious 
vomitings, convulsive jerks and plunyres, till 
one fearful sitasm that draws tlie body like 
a bent bow, resting on head and Iieel, re- 
leases the patient liom his sufferings. 

Treatmeni.—Tlw hot bath, electricity, blis- 
ters, bleeding and opium in immense doses, 
are the only agents that art can employ in 
tliis I'ormidable disease; the most violent 
measures and the most, opposite have been 
resorted to ; but, uniortunure.ly ibr science, 
hitherto with but little effect or bcnelit. In 
no disease is the old adage of “ prevention 
better than cure ” so applicable as in this. 
For the tranquillity of nund, for the satis- 
faction of the patient, and for motives of 
safety, in all cases of bite or abrasion from 
the tooth of an animal, the part should be 
cauterised. A tape or bandage being first 
tied tightly above the part to prevent ab- 
sorption, the part is then to be washed with 
warm water, and lunar caustic tlnm applied. 
If these stejis are adopted quickly and 
effectually, and, if possible, the part sucked 
or dry-cuppe<l before applying the caustic, 
and the ligature or pressure continued 
for some ttme, tliere will seldom be any 
necessity for the painful and que.stionuble 
practice of (‘xeiston. The patient’s mind 
must be soothed ; an aperliMit and a seda- 
tive given, and a warm poultice ajiplied over 
the escar. A mode of treating hydrophobia 
by means o1 ice, internally, down the spine, 
over the throat and chest, has been adopted 
with succes.^, but the cases are too few to 
warrant pronouncing it as either safe or 
certain. 

HY GROM KTE U —A vast number of sub- 
stances, such as sugar, dour, bread, &g., 
possess the property of absorbing moisture, 
the amount ot which varies according to the 
circumstances in which they are plactnl. 
Atmospheric air also, and most gases, ab- 
sorb and retain watery vapour, so that in 
all experiments regarding the composition 
of bodies, it is tiece,ssary to ascertain their 
state us to dampness. The values of many 
commodities are greatly inilucnced by the 
quantity of moi.sture which they hold, and 
hence the utility of having some means of 
ascertaining this quantity. 'I'his iiistrii- 
nient is represented in the accompanying 
tigure. It consists of two hollow glass balls, 
containing ether, and communicating by 
the glass tube which rests on the support. 
TJie ball which forms the termiiiution of the 
longer branch is of black glass, in order that 
the formation of moisture on its surface 
;nay be the more perceptible, it includes 
the bulb of a delicate thermometer dipping 
in the ether, its scale being enclosed in the 
tube above the ball ; and whatever change 
takes place in the temperature of the ether i 
is iudicated by this thermometer. The other 
ball is covered with muslin. In making an 
observation, it is first necessary to note 
down the terapeniture of tlie air ; next turn 
the instrument, so that when the covered 
ball is held in the hand, the ether may | 


escape into tlie blackened ball ; and it should 
also be held till the included thermometer 
ri.ses a few degrees above the temperature 
of the air, when it should be replaced on the 
.support. Then drop, or gently pour, a little 
ether on the muslin. The evaporation which 
takes place, produces cold ; and attention 
must be instantly directed to the black glass 
ball and included thermometer. The latter 
will be seen falling rapidly, and at length a 
ring of moisture will be seen at the line 
w’hich runs across the black ball, quickly, if 



the surrounding atmosphere is very moist ; 
slowly, if it is dry. The degree at which this 
takes place, must be carefully noted, lu 
very damp or windy weather the ether 
.siiould be very slowly dropped upon the 
ball, otherwise the descent of the thermo- 
meter will be so rapid, us to render it e.\- 
tremely dilficult to be certain of the degree. 
In dry weatlier, on the contrary, the ball 
requires to be well wetted more than once 
to produce the requisite degree of cold. 

HYPOCHONDRIASIS. This functional 
disturbance of the digestive organs, is gene- 
rally found iu melancholic temperament.^, 
and presenting features of a purely nervous 
character, derives its origin from some pre- 
ternatural condition of the function of 
digestion ; though the often grave symp- 
tom.s that supervene, might, to the un- 
initiated, appear to depend upon some 
organic disease, either of the lieart or 
brain, so remarkable and various are the 
characters evoked by this disease ; the hal- 
lucinations of tlie mind amounting, in many 
instances, to positive monomania. So far, 
indeed, does the imagination become erratic, 
that the patient sometimes believes in his 
own death; will lay himself out like a 
corpse, refuse all food, obstinately remain 
silent, and would die from inanition, but for 
the friendly violence of his physician ; others 
believe themselves made of glass, and are 
almost killed in reality by the terror excited 
by the approach of a friend, who, in his 
cordial oiler of shaking hands, excites the 
662 
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wildest terror, lest, ignorant oi the fact of 
bis altered state, he should, in his rude 
friendship, shiver him to pieces. The de- 
lusions and imaginings of the hypochon- 
driac are illimitable, and there is no disease 
in the nomenclature of science that demands 
such skill, so much tact, or so shrewd a 
knowledge of human nature iu the phy- 
.sician as is called for in this. The treatment 
demanded, is often more moral than phy- 
sical, and, in either case, calls for great 
judgment and determination. The first 
object to be effected is, restore the stomach 
and assistant organs to a healthy action; 
the lext, to restore energy to the brain and 
nervous system, and to correct tlie morbid 
association of ideas that pervert the whole 
tenor of the patient's life ; sometimes the 
last becomes the first and mo.st important 
step; indeed, each object must be, iu a 
measure, concurrent with the other. In 
such a disease, it is only possible to point 
out the means ; their mode of employment 
must depend upon the speciality of the case 
to be treated. These are, change of scene, 
habits, and purposes, exercise, bathing, 
so'jiety, cheerful amusements, harmless 
sports, with new and interesting or ex- 
citing pursuits; next to these moral reme- 
dies, the medicinal agents are chalybeate 
and mineral waters, stomachics, tonics, 
antispasrnodics, wine, external stimulants, 
electricity, and all the mineral acids and 
tonics. 

HYSTERIA.— This disorder is more com- 
mon iu females than men, and is charac- 
terised by low spirits, a feeling of depression 
and anxiety, sudden and involuntary grief 
and tears, palpitation, sickness, a sense of j 
.suffocation, and the apparent presence of a 
ball in the throat: these symptoms are or i 
are not attended with sobs, and sudden fits 
of laughter, convulsive twitches, and con- 
iractions of the hands and arms, finally ter- 
minating, after more or less mu.scular con- 
tortions, in insensibility and coma. Treat- 
ment . — In robust young patients, when the 
lit is strong it is necessary to bleed, but in 
general the sudden application of cold water 
dashed in the face, and pungent stimulants 
applied to the nostrils, will be found sulli- 
cient to restore the patient to consciou.'»iie8s. 
If not, a draught of sal volatile, water, and 
.spirits of lavender, is to be given ; and .should 
much stupor or drowsiness continue after 
recovery, a blister must be applied to llie j 
nape of the neck. As hysteria generally 
depend.^ upon some natural cause, the source 
of excitement is to be found out and re- 
moved; and as a preventative a course of 
aperient medicine, varied with an occasional 
assafoetida pill, is to be taken for a series of 
days, till the cause for which it was taken is 
Hfmoved. One of the best medicines that 
can be taken as a corrective to the system, 
and a stimulant of impaired natural action, 
is an infusion of equal parts of wormwood 
aad pennyroyal, made with boiling water, 
and taken in cupfuls twice a day for three 
or four days in succession every fortnight, 
followed on each occasion by one or two 
compound assafmtida pills. — See Faint- 
ing. 
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ICE. — In medicines, ice is frequently em- 
ployed, externally iu inflammation of the 
brain, to resolve inflammation, to stop 
hsemorrhage, to astringe relapsed parts, and 
to deaden pain. For these purposes it is 
pounded small in a cloth, and placed in a 
bladder, or a bag of gauze, beiore applying 
it. Internally, Tee, or ice-cold water, has 
been given with advantage in heart burn, 
typhus, inflammation, and spasms of the 
stomach, to check the vomiting in cholera, 
and to arrest internal hicmorrhuge. Small 
lumps of ice, or a small glassful of pounded 
ice and water, will often temporally restore 
the tone of the stomach and nervous system 
during hot weather, when all other meumi 
fall, ice creams, taken in moderation, act 
in the same way. 

ICE-CREAMS. — These are commonly 
composed of cream or sweetened water, va- 
riously flavoured, and congealed hy ice or 
a freezing mixture. Someiimes, instead of 
cream the materials of a custard are used. 
The mixed ingredients are placed in a tin, 
furnished with a handle at top, called a 
freezer or freezing- pot, which is then pluugcd 
into a bucket cdutaining salt and ice (ice 
broken small and mixed with hall its weight 
of common salt), and is kept in rapid motion 
backwards and forwards until its contents 
are frozen. As the cream congeals and ad- 
heres to the sides, it is broken down witli 
the ice- spoon, so that the whole may be 
equally exposed to the cold. As the salt and 
ice in the tub melt, more is added until the 
process is flnished. The ice- pot with the 
cream iu it, is next placed in a leaden ice- 
stand, is at once surrounded with a mi.xture 
of ice and salt, and closely covered over. 
The glasses are tilled from this as rwjuired 
for immediate use, and should have been 
previously made as cold as possible. Tlain 
ice-cream is commonly made by one or other 
of the following formulse : l. Wew milk, i! 
pints ; eggs, 6 yolks ; white sugar, 4oz. ; 
mix, strain, lieat gently, aud cool grail uaily. 
2. Cream, ipint; sugar, 4oz. ; mix as before, 
li. Cream, 1 pint; milk, 1 pint; white sugar, 
|lb. 

Flavoured ice-creams are made by mixing 
cream for icing with half its weight ot 
mashed or preserved fruit, previously rubbed 
through a clean hair sieve; or, when the 
flavour depends on the juice of fruit or ai. 
essential oil, by adding a sufficient quantity 
of such substances. — See Currant; Le- 
mon ; Raspberry ; Strawberiiy, &o. 

ICE- COOLER.— See Cooler. 

ICE- 11 OUSE.- A receptacle in which ice 
is kept so as to furnish supplies from tlrnett, 
time as they are wanted. Wooden struc- 
tures will be found the bestfor this purpose. 
The sides may be built on the principle ot 
hollow walls, the uprights being of nine- 
inch battens edgewise, and boarded up on 
both sides, leaving a vacuum of nine inches 
between ; or this space may be filled up witk 
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drv straw or sawdust, finely sifted coal> 
ashes, or any other non-conducting mate- 
rial. The roof should be thatched with straw, 
reeds, or heather, at least two feet in thick- 
ness, and the sides covered with the rugged 
bark of trees, or with moss, or panelled off 
in ornamental patterns, with straight rods 
of hazel, larch, or otherwise in imitation of 
rustic work. Ice-houses should be in all 
their parts as dry as possible; and they 
should be so constructed as to ensure the 
running away of the meltings as quickly as 
possible. The ice-house should stand on a 
place exposed to the sun and air. The next 
thing is to protect the ice against damp from 
beneath. It should tlierefore stand on some 
spot from which water would run in every 
direction, and if the natural ground present 
no such spot, it would be no diflicnlt matter 
to construct one. The best form for an ice- 
house is the circular, as seen in ftg. 1. In 



Fig. 1. 


fig. 2, a is the centre of a circle, the diameter 
of which is ten feet, and at this centre a post 
should be set up, to stand fifteen feet above 
the level of the ground, wliich jjost ought to 
be about nine inches through at the bottom, 
and not a great deal smaller at the top. 
Great care must be taken that this post is 



Fig. 2. 

perfectly perpendicular, for if it bo not, the 
whole building will be awry. 6 & &, repre- 
sent twenty-eight posts, nine feet high, and 
jix inches through at the bottom, without 
much tapering towards the top. These 
posts stand about two feet apart from 
centre to centre, which leaves between each 
tiwo a space of eighteen inches, c c c c, are 
thirty-eight posts, five feet high, and five 
inches through at the bottom, without much 
tapering towards the top. These posts stand 


about two feet apart, reckoning from centre 
to centre, which leaves, between each two, 
a space of nineteen inches. The Sfiace be- 
tween these two rows of posts, is four feet 
in width, and, as will be presently* seen, is 
to contain a wall of straw ; is a passage 
through the wall ; t/, is the outside door of 
the passage ; $, is the inside door ; and the 
inner circle, of which a is the centre, is 
the place in which the ice is to be deposited 
The walls should be formed between the 
posts of clean wheat or rye straw, laid 
closely and smoothly. I’lates of wood are 
to be laid on the top of the two rows of 
posts for receiving the rafters of the roof. 
The roof should not be at a lower angle than 
forty-five degrees, and slionld be covered 
with strong laths, to which the roof thatch 
is to be secured. The thatch should be of 
wheat or rye straw, and four leet thick. 
The bed upon which the ice is to be laid, 
should be formed by laying round logs, 
about eight inches in diameter, across the 
area, leaving spaces between them of about 
a foot. Over these, poles, about half the 
size of the last, are to be laid across in an 
opposite direction; and six inches apart 
over these, a third course, two inches in 
diameter, and three iuclies apart; upon 
these again, a course of still smaller rods, 
one incli apart; and, finally, upon these, 
two inches of dry twigs and branches, or 
.strong heath, free from moss or grass ; upon 
this bed tlio ice is put, broken and pum- 
melled, and beaten down togetlier in the 
usual manner; when the house is filled it 
should be shut closely up. 

ICR MOCK.— Take of preserved straw- 
berries, raspberries, and red currant jelly, a 
lablespoonlul each ; put it through a sieve 
with as much cream as will fill a shape ; dis- 
solve three-quarters of an ounce of isin- 
glass in half a pint of water ; when almost 
cold, mix it with cream, put it into a shape, 
.set it in a cool place, and turn it out the 
following day. 

TCE TAIL.— An implement, by means of 
whicli ice-creams may be readily made. The 



following are the directions for use .—Having 
prepared the water or cream mixture, put li 
into the freezing pot and adjust the appaxa- 
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tUB ; then fill the pail, c, with ice broken 
□p BuflBciently small to be admitted into 
the pail round the f reezin^»- pot ; but to eveiy 
three-inch layer of ice, add a layer of salt, 
using about a fourth as much salt as ice. 
Press them down with a stick with one hand, 
a-t the same time turning the machine with 
the other, without stopping, for about eight 
or ten minutes, or until the contents are 
sufficiently frozen, which will be known by 
a difficulty in turning the handle, then let 
the frozen cream remain a few minutes with- 
out stirring, and it wdll be fit for table ; but 
if required to be kept long before use, the 
wooden peg should be taken out of the pail, 
and the water let off ; then put the plug in 
again, and refill the pail with ice and salt as 
before, but use only half the quantitjr of 
salt. The object of stirring or rotary motion, 
communicated to the mixture, is to prevent 
the outside from being frozen more than the 
inside ; and to induce all to keep a consis- 
tence half-way between snow aud ice. 

ICE WELL.— A receptacle for ice, on a 
similar principle as an ice-house, the differ- 
ence in construction being, that one is built 
above the sjirface and the other below. An 
ice w ell made as follows will be found best 
adapted to the purpose. Dig a circular well, 
twelve feet deep by twelve feet wide, and 
brick it round in nine-inch work; place a 
roof over it, thatched two leet deep, have on | 
one side a door with a latticed opening in 
the upper part, and immediately opposite, a 
latticed window; keep these constantly 
open, so that there may be always a draught 
circulating winter and summer. The struc- 
ture should he moderately shaded with trees, 
and there must be a dram from the bottom, 
should the ground require drainage with a 
trap to prevent the air from entering below 
by the drain, and the ice should be covered 
with a loot or two of straw. At the bottom 
of the well, should be placed a layer of fag- 
ots, resting on sleepers, pointing to the 
rain, so that any \vater may be carried off. 
The construction allows of the ice being 
abstracted every day, with very little if any 
waste ; and the ice will last through the 
wliole year without being exhausted. 

ICED CAKE.— 1’ake two pounds of flour 
well dried, a pound aud a half of fresh butter, 
t wo pounds of lump sugar pounded, ten eggs 
well beaten, half a pint of milk, half a pound 
of candied citron and lemon-peel mixed, cut 
into strips, a nutmeg grated, a Muneglass- 
full of ratafia, and the same quantity of 
orange-flower water; beat the butter to a 
cream with a wooden spoon, and add the 
other ingredients, and when well mixed, 
two tablespoonfuls of yeast. Let it rise 
before the nre for half an hour. Bake it in 
a buttered tin for three-quarters of an hour. 
Immediately on taking it out of the oven, 
crust over the top with white of egg, cover 
over thickly with powdered sugar, aiid glaze 
with a salamander. 

Flour, 2lb. ; butter fresh, lilb. ; sugar, 
21b. ; eggs, 10 ; milk, half a pint ; citron and 
lemon-peel, ilb. (mixed) ; nutmeg, 1 ; ratafia, 
1 wineglassful ; orange-flower water, i wine- 
glassful ; yeast, 2 tablespoonfuls. 
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ICING. — A process applied to cakes, 
and performed as follows whip the white 
of five eggs to a froth ; add a pound of 
double-refined sugar sifted, and three spoon- 
fuls of orange-flower water ; beat it up tho- 
roughly, and when the cake is taken out, ice 
it with a wooden spatula. Leave it in the 
mouth of the oven to harden, aud do not 
allow it to contract the least colour. Lemon- 
juice, instead of the orange-flower water, 
renders it very white and particularly plea- 
sant to the taste. These cakes may be 
decorated with gum paste ornaments, cither 
white or in colours. 

IDIOT.— An asylum for idiots has been 
established at llighgate and another at 
Colney Hatch. Each of these have offices 
in Loudon, wliere all particulars respecting 
admission may be obtained. 

IMPEllIAIj.— A summer beverage made 
as follows Two ounces of cream of tartar ; 
two pounds of loaf sugar ; three lemons cut 
in slices; pour upon these two gallons of 
boiling water. Let it stand until cold. 
Strain and bottle it, and in ten days it will 
be fit for use. 

I Ml’DRTS.— Commodities bought in other 
countries. In transacting his business, an 
importer has to abide by certain laws of the 
Customs, and to pay such duties as are 
levied upon the goods which he imports. 
— Book : McCulloch's IHrectotif of Commerce, 

IMPRISONMENT, FALSF.-Every spe- 
cies of confinement constitutes imprison- 
ment, whether it be in a common prison or 
a private house, in the stocks, or even by 
forcibly detaining one in the public streets. 
False imprisonment may also arise for exe- 
cuting a legal process at an improper time; 
as by arresting in a civil suit on Sunday. In 
whatever way the illegal act may have been 
committed, the aggrieved party has his 
remedy by action at law, and may press for 
damages, accordiug to the amount of injury 
sustained. 

IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. — No 
person can be imprisoned for making default 
m payment of a sum of money excepting for 
delault in payment of a penalty other than 
a penalty in respect of a contract; or of any 
sum recoverable before a justice of the 
peace ; or default by a trustee of any sum 
under his control which he has been ordered 
to pay by a court of equity ; or default by an 
attorney to pay costs lor misconduct, or any 
sura ordered to be paid by a court of which 
he is an officer ; ordelault in payment of any 
portion of income which acourt having jnris- 
diction in bankruptcy has ordered to be paid 
for the benefit of creditors. In all these cases 
no person shall be imprisoned for more than 
one year. 

Any court may commit to prison, for a 
period not exceeding six weeks, any per- 
son who has made default in payment ol 
any debt or instalment of a debt due from 
him in pursuance of an order or judgment of 
any competent tribunal, hut only when it 
is proved to the satisfaction of the court 
that the debtor has since the order had the 
means to pay the sum ordered, and upon 
payment of the sum within thejperiod of six 
weeks, and of the prescribed costs, the 
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debtor shall be disohari^ed from custody. 
ISuch Imprisonment shall not operate as an 
extinguishment of the debt. 

Where an action is brought in a superior 
court to the amount of JC50 and upwards, 
the defendant can be arrested if the plaintiff 
can prove that there is probable cause for 
the belief that he is about to quit England ; 
and» if the action be not for a penalty, that 
the absence of the defendant will prejudice 
the plaintiff in the prosecution of his ac- 
tion. 

Any person being bankrupt who shall 
fraudulently conceal any property or papers, 
or who shall have contracted any debt by 
fraud, or committed any fraudulent act in 
relation to his bankruptcy, is liable to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding- two 
years. 

IN-ARCIIING.— An ingenious mode of 
grafting, by wliich one young plant, without 
removal, is made to strike upon another 
plant, and thus form a union. It may be 
performed in various ways, as represented 
in the engraving; for example, two branches 



of a tree may be bent so as to meet and strike 
upon a wound in the main stem, by W'hich a 
gap will be tilled up ; one growing tree, either 
from the ground or a pot, may be led to unite 
with another ; ur several suckers may be led 
from the ground arcli-wise to strike upon a 
point in tlie stem, thus bringing i'resh aid to 
the productive part of the tree. The spring 
iA the season for performing this operation 
generally, but any season when the sap is in 
proi)er condition is eijually proper. In order 
to carry out in-arcliiug successfully, it is 
necessary that the plants to form both the 
stock and scion should be either growing 
near to each other, or, if in a portable state, 
placed so tliat their brandies may meet. A 
}>ortion of bark is then removed from eacli 
at the intcnderl point of the union, say from 
an inch to three inches in length, according 
to the size and strength of the subjects ; 
these parts are lltted together so that the 
inner barks of both coincide, and the process 
%»f tying, and claying or waxing Ibllows, as 
jn common grafting. Some, liow ever, tongue 
the scion and stock in ttie same manner as 
is done in whip-grafting. In either way the 
cambium shortly becomes developed, the 
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alburnum of the scion and the stock be«> 
comes united, and when this is accomplished* 
the scion may be cut off a little belovr 
where it is united to the stock, either at one 
operation, or only partially cut through first, 
and in a few days completely severed. A. 
week or tw'o after the union has taken place, 
the remaining portion of the scion, if any 
was left in, when separated from the parent 
plant, should be cut off close to the stock, 
that the wound may heal over, and leave the 
stem as perfect as possible. Side in-arch- 
ing. without tonguing, is well adapted for 
young shoots of camellias, oranges, &c. ; 
and when the wood of both scion and stock 
is soft, and i ull of sap, a union speedily takes 
place. 

INCOME.— The laying out of an income 
80 as to secure the largest amount of benefit, 
and to purciiase the greatest number of the 
necessaries and comforts of lil'e, may be truly 
termed an art in social economy. Some 
persons have the faculty, to use a common 
phrase, “ of making a pound go as far as 
another person’s thirty shillings a con- 
trast in expenditure which results rather 
from the laxity of the spendthrift, than from 
any extraordinary judgment on the part of 
the thriity. It is obvious that if two per- 
sons have the same amount to spend, and 
similar advantages are open to botli, they 
ought to be able to secure an equal value lor 
their outlay ; and to do this it is only re- 
quired for a* person to think and make a proper 
use. of his eyes. In the disposition of an in- 
come, another important consideration is, 
not to spend all, but to lay by something 
every week, or month, or year, in order to 
meet emergencies— such as illness, accidents, 
&c. Where the income is limited, it is of 
course, difficult to do this; but in stations 
how'ever humble, there are mostly certain 
luxuries indulged in, which might easily be 
dispensed with, and tlie cost of which would 
furnish tlie provident fund in question. 
Some persons find a pleasure in thus econo- 
mizing their incomes, wdiilst to others it is 
an irk^sorae process, and one w’hich they 
have the greatest reluctance to practise; 
but these latter should bear in mind, that 
by their energy and perseverance, a large)* 
income may be secured, so as to render these 
sacrifices comparatively unfelt, so that to a 
certain extent their own prosperity and 
happiness remains in their own hands. 
Again, wliep a person has a fixed income 
he usually has to work only during fixed 
hourvS, and it is possible for him to turn his 
leisure time to account, so as fo make a 
sensible addition to his stipend, llefore 
doing anything in which a larger amount 
than ordinary is involved, tlie step should 
be well considered, so as to avoid after em- 
barrassment by an act of thoughtlessiiess and 
indiscretion. Tims, previously to taking a 
house, it should be ascertained whether the 
income can bear the demand which the rent 
will make upon it ; the same rule applies to 
the ordering of furniture, clothes, or any 
other extraordinary disbursement. Having 
thus used all diligence and judgment in the 
laying out of the income, the next important 
step is, to keep accounts of all receipts and 
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expenditure, on such a clear and straight- 
forAvard plan, that a cursory glance will 
at any moment furnisli an index of the true 
state of affairs. In the disbursements of an 
income, one of tlie most besetting sins, is a 
love of finery and display, for the sake of 
eclipsing on!e's neighbours and astonishing 
ihe world. This is often done not only at a 
great sacrifice to personal and domestic 
comfort, but frequently at the expense of 
honour and happiness, a darkened hearth 
and a ruined iiome. No policy can be more 
siiort- sighted than this, and no conduct 
more indefensible; for the person tliat makes 
these efforts to win admiration and excite 
astonishment, can never be certain that the 
t>bject is gained ; whilst he who devotes his 
income to gathering substantial benefits lor 
his own little world within, neither thinking 
about, nor caring for the world without, 
<ioe8 certainly secure to himself the materials 
lor comfort and happiness, both tangible 
and unalienable. —See Benefit Societies, 
Building Societies, Cash ani> ('hedit, 
Mconomv, House Keeping, HIakket- 
ING, &o. 

INDIAN CAKK.-Take half a pound of 
butter, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, and three-quarters of a pound *of 
Indian corn meal, sifted ; add eiglit eggs, a 
nutmeg grated, or a tenspoonful of cinna- 
mon ! rub the butter and sugar to cream, 
.'»ir in the other ingredients, and ivheu 
properly set. bake in a moderate oven. I 
flutter ^Ib. ; sugar, fib.; Indian 
corn flour, fib.; eggs, H; nutmeg, 1; or 
cinnamon, 1 teaspoonful. 

INDIAN C()KN. — A particular kind of 
grain which grows abundantly in the south 
nfKurope,aud in tropical climates. Bread 
made from this corn is proved to be highly 
nutritive, and may be made as follows ; 
take seven pounds of Indian corn flour, pour 
upon it four quarts of boiling water, stirring 
it all the time ; let it stand till milk warm, 
then mix it witli seven pounds of line 
w beaten flour, to which a quarter of a pound 
of salt has been previously added. Jllake a 
dej^ression on the surface of this mixture, 
and pour info it two quarts of yeast, which 
should be thickened, to the consi.stence of 
cream, with some of tlie flour ; let it stand 
all night; on the following morning the 
whole should be well kneaded and allowed 
to stand for three hours, then divide it into 
loaves, and bake them in tins tor half an 
hour. It is of importance that the flour of 
Indian corn should be procured, as Indian 
corn meal is that which is commonly met 
with at the shops, and the coarseness of 
hu**k in the meal might, to some persons, 
prop's prejudicial. 

Indian corn flour, 7lba. ; water, 2 
quarts; wheaten flour, Tibs.; salt, fib.; 
yeast, 2 quarts. 

INDIAN INK. ' This article is used in 
China for writing with a brush, and for 
painting on the soft flexible paper of 
Chinese manufacture. An ink of equal 
e^cacy may be made as follows ; put six 
lighteci wicks into a dish of oil ; hang an 
iron or tin concave cover over it, so to 
receive all the smoke; when there is a suf- 
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ficient quantity of soot settled on the cover, 
remove it gently wit ha feather on to a sheet 
of paper, and mix it up with gum truga- 
cantti to a proper cobsi>«tcuce. 

INDIAN PICKLE. -The vegetable.*! 
to be empJ!>yed for thi.s pickle are sinaU 
hard knots of white cabbage sliced, cauli- 
flowers or brocoli in flakes. U ng carrots, not 
thicker round than the finger, gVierkins, 
French beans, small onions, white tjjrnip 
radishes, half grown shulots, young lianl 
apples, green peaches, vegetable marrow 
not larger than a hen's egg, small green 
melons, horse-radish, nasturtiums, capsi- 
cum, and garlic. As all these do not come 
ill season together, the best method is to 
prepare a large jar of pickle at such a tiuu* 
of the year as most of the things may be 
obtained, and add the others as they coim' 
in season. Thus, the pickle will be nearly a 
year in accumulating, and ought to stand 
another year before using, when, if properly 
managed, it will be excellent, but will keep 
and continue to Iniprovc for years. Ft>r 
preparing the several vegetables, avoid 
boiling as much as possible, and soaking in 
brine to be preterred; be particular that 
every article is dried before it is put into tlie 
jar, and that the jar is very closely ticfl 
down every time that it is opened (or the ad- 
dition of tresh veget ables. For the pickle, to 
a gallon of the best white wine vinegar, adil 
three ounces of salt, half a pound of mus- 
tard, tw'o ounces of turmeric, threci ounces 
of sliced ginger, one ounce of cloves, half an 
ounce each of mace, black pepper, long pep- 
per, and white pepper, and two drachms of 
cayenne; steep the spice in vinegar, and let 
it remain on tlie hob for tw’O or three days. 
The mustard and turmeric must bo rubbed 
smooth wit’.ialittlecold vinegar, and stirred 
into the rest when as near boiling as pos- 
sible. 

INDIGESTION.- See Dyspepsia. 

INDOUSEll — One who signs his name 
on the back of a bill ol exclninge or other 
document, to enhance it.s validity. A bill 
payable to order, or t!) beoruv, or containing 
any words to make it assignable, may be 
indorsed over, so as to give the indorsee n 
claim on all the antecedent parties whoso 
names appear upon the bill, liut unless the 
operative word.*! “to order,*’ or “to bearer,” 
or some equivalent term, be inserted, it can- 
not be transferred so as to give the indo^se(^ 
a claim on any of the antecedent parties, 
except the last indorser. An indorsement 
by pencil marks has beou held sufficient, 
but is very objectionable. A bill may b<‘ 
indorsed before it is complete, or after fh • 
time appointed for payment. In the first 
case, if a man indorse a blank stumped 
piece of paper, it will bind him to thenmount 
of any sum which may be inserted, con- 
sistent with the stamp, and made payable 
at any date. If the indorsennuit be after 
the bill is due, it is incumbent on the in- 
dorser, to satisfy himself tluit the note is a 
good one ; for if he omit to ilo so, lie takes it 
on the creditor the indorser, and muststand 
in place of tlie person who was holder at the 
time it became due. No particular words 
arc essential to flu* indorsement of a bilk 
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vthe xneA signature on the back of a bill is 
in general sufficient ; such indorsement is 
called a blank indorsement. A full or 
special indorsement mentions the name of 
the indorsee in whose presence it is made ; 
us thus, “pay the contents to A. P., or 
order,” and is subscribed with the name of 
the indorser. Such special indorsement pre- 
cludes the person in whose favour it is made 
from making a transfer, so as to give a 
right of action against the special indorser, 
or any of the precedent parties to the bill, 
and f rom retaining a payment to their pre- 
judice. After a payment for part, a bill 
may be indorsed over for the residue. 

INFANT.— Infants are subject to so many 
ailments, and prone to such sudden attacks, 
betraying symptoms, probably in themselves 
of little consequence, though assuming such 
formidable characters, as to terrify the in- 
oxperienced mother ; under this head it is 
proposed to include the following: the 
management of still-born children, infants 
in fitsi and the general uses of the hot bath, 
duration of suckling, and infantine foods. 

1. Infants still-born, and in tits, with the 
use and advantages of the hot bath. All 
children come into the world in the same 
imploring helplessness, with the same gene- 
ral organization and wants, and demanding, 
either from tlie newly awakened mother’s 
love, or from the memory of motherly feel- 
ing in the nurse, or the common appeals of 
humanity in those who undertake the earliest 
duties of an infant, the same assistance and 
protection, and the same fostering care. It 
sometimes happens that the infant does not 
cry, or give utterance to any audible sound, 
or if it does, it is so laint as scarcely to be 
distinguishable as human accents, plainly 
indicating that life, as yet, to the new visitor, 
is neither a boon nor a blessing. As soon 
as this state of things is discovered, the 
child should be turned on its right side, 
and the whole length of the spine, Irom the 
head downwards, rubbed with all the Angers 
of the right hand, sharply and quickly, with- 
out intermission, till the quick action has 
not only evoked heat, but electricity in the 
part, and till the loud cries of the child have 
thorouglily expanded the lungs, and satis- 
factorily established its life. The ope- 
ration will seldom require above a minute 
to effect, and less frequently demands a 
repetition. If there is brandy at hand, 
the Angers, before rubbinf^, may be dipped 
into that, or any other spirit. It the friction 
along the spine has failed, a warm bath 
is to be used, at a temperature of about 
eighty degrees, in which the child is to be 
plunged up to the neck, Arst cleansing the 
moutli and nostrils of the mucus that 
might interfere with the free passage of air. 
While in the bath, the friction along the 
spine is to be continued, and if the lungs 
still remain r.uexpanded, while one person 
retains the cJiild m an inclined position in 
the water, another should insert the pipe of 
a small pair of bellows into one nostril, and 
while the mouth is closed, and the other 
nostril compressed on the pipe with the hand 
of tlie assistant, the lungs are to be slowly 


inAated by steady puffs of air from the bel- 
lows, the hand being removed from the 
mouth and nose after each inAation, aud 
placed on the pit of the stomach, and by a 
steady pre.<«sure expelling it out again by the 
mouth. This process is to he continued, 
steadily inAating and expelling tlie air from 
the lungs, till, with a sort of tremulous leap, 
nature takes up the process, and the infant; 
begins to gasp, and Anally to cry, at Arst 
low and faint, but with every respiration of 
air, increasing in length and strength of 
volume, when it is to be removed from the 
water, and instantly wrapped all but the 
face and mouth in a Aanncl. Sometimes, 
however, all these means will fail in effect- 
ing an utterance from the child, which will 
lie with livid lips and a Aaccid body, every 
few minutes opening its mouth with a short 
gasping pant, and then subsiding into a 
state of pulseless inaction, lingering pro- 
bably some hours, till the spasmodic pants 
growing farther apart, it ceases to exist. 
Should the hot bath, friction, and artiAcial 
inAation fail of the desired effect, and the 
infant still remain passive, with the pulsa- 
tion of the heart feeling under the hand 
like a laint irregular Autter, remove it from 
tlie bath, and having put a few red cinders 
into a warming pan, lay the child folded in 
a Aannel, but its lace and mouth uncovered, 
ou its back along the lid of the pan, the heat 
ascending throjighthe spine and so reaching 
the brain, ofteif effecting in a few moments 
the result lhat all other means failed to 
effect, namely, the cry, tliat in expatiding 
the lungs, jjropels the blood through the 
heart, and establishes the child’s life. In- 
fants of certain constitutions, and a low 
condition of vital energy, are not uufre- 
quently attacked during the period of teeth- 
ing with lits, or as they are often improperly 
called, convulsions, and this without the 
slightest warning ; the child that one mo- 
ment lies crowing in the mother’s lap, 
giving back smile for smile, and the picture 
of security and health, suddenly becomes 
rigid, its eyes open, dull, aud Axed, tlie lips 
become pale, the orbits swarthy, the tiny 
Angers clinched, and the body often drawn 
arching backwards. In these cases the 
treatment is simple and easy; let the mother 
instantly strip the child, and laying it across 
her lap, the head to her left side, and the 
face looking towards her body, rub tlie spine 
from the base of the head to the hips, in 
sharp and rapid sweeps, with the four 
Angers of her right hand, till the Angers and 
the child’s skin glow with the friction. 
Should thi.s not cause the child to cry within 
two or three minutes, she must lay down the 
infant, and prepare as quickly as p«/i«ible 
the warming pan, as in the previous ease, 
and with the intervention of a Aannel, uiy the 
little patient across the lid; though if bo iling 
water is at the Are, a hot bath is to be im- 
mediately extemporised by mixing mo partt 
of cold with one of boiling water, and plun ginf 
the child up to the neck in the hot wiTtei’ 
and allowing it to cry as much as it pleases, 
as tlie more air it receives by the lungs, the 
more rapid and permanent will be the oeneAt 
realized. 
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2. Period of suckling, food, &c.— Of equal 
importance with food, in the management 
of infants, is pure air, and lor this desirable 
object the infant should never, under any 
condition, be allowed to sleep with the nurse, 
if old, or even with the parents, but placed 
in a side bed, in easy and level access to the 
mother; that when required ibr Ihepnrjxjses 
of nursing, it can be easily moved to its 
mother’s arms, and wlnni suckle<l or fed re- 
turned to its crib. The amount of oxygen 
required by an infant is so large, and the 
quantity consumed by mid-life and age, and 
the proportion of cai'bonic acid thrown <tfl* 
from both so considerable, that an infant 
breathing the same air cannot possibly carry 
on its healthy existence while deriving its 
vitality from so corrupted a me<lium. This 
objection, always in lorce, is still more ob- 
jectionable at night time, wlien doors and 
windows are closed, and annum ts t<» a. con- 
dition of poison, when placed between two 
adults in sleep, and shut in bylH;d-curtains; 
and Avhen, in addition to the impurities 
respired from the lungs, we remember in 
quiescence and sleep how large a portion is 
given ofl from the skin. 

The greatest mistake a mother can commit 
is that ofover- feeding her child, and believing 
that every time it cries, it wants nourish- 
ment A young mother sliould make it 
her business to study <‘arly the voice of 
her infant and the language conveyed in its 
cry. 'I'he study is neither hard nor ditlicult ; 
a close attention to its ton(‘, and the ex- 
pression of the baby’s features, are the two 
most important points demanding atten- 
tion. 'J’he key to both she will find in lier 
own heart, and the knowledge of her success 
in the comfort and smile of her infuiit. 
rttothers should early make thcm.^elvcs ac- 
quainted with the nature and wants of (heir 
offspring, that when left to the entire re- 
sponsibility of the baby, after the departure 
of the nurse, she may be able to untbTStaiid 
her new duties with more contidoiico Hum 
if left unaided to her mother’s instinct, 'i'o 
ensure a pure and invigorating supply of 
nourislimont to th(! child tlie motlier sliould 
live well in every resjiect, but. at tiie same 1 
time, if .she would avoid the cries and in- j 
convenience that arisc.s i rom an acid dietary, | 
allc'Cting her infant with griping and flatu- 
lent pains, she will eschew all acid or in- 
digestible foods, ami live as much as possible 
oil plain and unvarying aliments, avoid 
over-feeding, late hours, or any sudden 
exertion tliat may heat or disorganise the 
milk. 

The time a mother suckles her infant 
should never be less than nine or exceed 
iwdve months, unle.ss some special reason is 
adduced for either : for it may be taken as an 
invariable rule, that when nature puts teeth 
in a child’s mouth, they are meant for twr 
The articles generally employed as food 
for infants consist of arrowroot, bread, 
flour, baked flour, prepared groats, farina- 
ceous food, biscuit powder, biscuits, tops vnd 
bottoms, and semolina or manna croup, as 
if is otherwise called, whicli like tapioca, is 
the prepared pith of certain vegetable sub- 
stances. 
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INFECTION.— See Contagion ; Disin- 
fection. 

INFLAMMATION.-By this term is ge- 
nerally understood that condition of a part, 
in which it becomes painful, hotter, redder, 
and more turgid than in a state of health. 
The more considerable these symptoms be- 
come. or when they take, place in very sen- 
i sitive parts, they induce that condition ot 
i the sy.stem known as tever, and which, 

! when the primary symptoms occur in certain 
; tissues, becomes inflammatory fever. The 
! seat of inflammation lies in the capillaries, 

; those minute vessels or tubes that in health 
I perform the office of secretion and nutrition, 

: but diseased, become distended witli red 
I blood, consequently swell and cause the en- 
j largement, the first symptom of inflamma- 
I tion; atthe same time the increasing quantity 
i of blood accumulating in the part, causes the 
, redness ami accession of heat ; while the 
rigidity, tightness, and weight induced by 
the collectcii blood pressing on tlie sentient 
nervous filnmeuls below, produces the dull, 
the sharp, or hot throbbing pain experienced, 
according to the situation of the swelling, 
and constitutes the last and most distressing 
symptom of local inflammation. 

All inflammations are either local or gene- 
ral ; when local, and attacking an organ, the 
disease is named after the part aflecled, as 
hepafitis— inflammation ot the liver.phrenitis 
of the brain, gastritis of the stomacli, and so 
with repect to other organs ; but when it is 
general, us already said, it is called inflam- 
' matory lever. As there are degrees in the 
rapidity or slowness with which inflamma- 
ti(/n takes place, and also in the lime the 
disease contiiines, inflammation has been 
divided into the acute^ the suh- acute, and the 
chronic, each (orm demanding a separate and 
IM-culiar practice. Nature, that in all forms 
of disease attempts to elfcct a cure, has in 
the case of local inflammation provided se- 
veral means, the chief of which are- 1st. Re- 
solution, which is a gradual absorption of the 
accumulated blood. 2d. liy luemorrhage, or 
the bursting of the distended part, and the 
c-scajie of the blood, .id. JJy suppuration, or 
the conversion of the efliiHcd blood into pus, 
or niatfcr, which, graiiually pressing on the 
skin, causes absorption of its texture till an 
aperture is formed and the contents of the 
I abscess escape; and 4th. Ily gangrene, or 
mortification, which, when u part has been 
killed by excessive inflammation, forms a 
line of demarcation, and separates the dead 
from the living jiart. 'I’lie symptoms, gene- 
I ral and local, of inflammation, are materially 
altered by the structure of the part in which 
I the disease takes place ; thus, the heat is 
j much less, the pain infinitely more acute, and 
! the pulse hard and sharp, when the inflam- 
mation attacks the serous membrane, or that 
tissue which lines the chest ; while in the 
; mueovs membrane, or that which lines the 
i mouth and stcmach, there is less pain, more 
I lieat, and a full, round pulse. 'I'he treatment 
i uf inflammation generuv ana looai. 

I By the first is understood, oleedlng from the 
! arm, tartar emetic, opium, and saline pur- 
gatives ; the latter, leeches, cupping, blis- 
ters, baths, and fomentations. For the 
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treatment of special cases, sec IUiain ; 
Liver; Lungs, &c And for externul in- 
ilammations, see Abscess; Roils; Cau- 

nUNCLB ; W HITLOW, &C. 

INFLUENZA. — A disease which, though 
unquestionably common to tlii.s country 
tVom remote time, has only within the last 
thirty years obtained a distinctive name 
and character. What the peculiar state ol' 
the atmosphere is, that induces or predis- 
)>oses to this disease, science has not yet 
discovered, tliough the external causes, as 
t;ir as appreciation enables us to form an 
opinion, appear to be, a long-continued 
state of humidity, succeeded by sudden heats, 
or seasons of alternate hot and wet weather, 
or a long liumid autumn followed by a cold 
and beristerous winter. In these conditions 
of the climate the disease often becomes epi- 
itemic, and puts on a protean shape, and, 
thouL;ii twenty persons in the same tene- 
ment arc attacked witli it, not two perha[)s 
present the same cliain of symptoms, or have 
been seized in tlie same way. Tlie first sign 
of illness in one is a sudden coma, that (le- 
prives the patient for some minutes of all 
consciousiiess; another falls in a lit, a third 
is seized with an intense pain on the top ut 
the head, others by tits of sudden heat or 
cold, by coughing, or pains in tlie back, clu'st. 
or throat; but however varied the com- 
meucement may be, or different the genVral 
run of symptoms, tliere are tliree signs 
that, taken together, always characterize 
influenza, and by which it may in every case 
be at once Identified; Ihcao are— severe and 
splitting pain on the top of the liead, great 
and sudden loss of strengtli, and a rough 
excoriated sensation in the chest behind the 
breast bone, us if the lining membrane in 
that part was raw. Wlioii iatluenza come.'* 
on gradually, the disease generally puts on 
tlie foliowiiig succession of Sv.Mi*To.MS: a 
senaeof cold, lassitude, weariness, coldcliills, 
pains in the back, head, and louis ; tiiese 
.'Symptoms are followed by flushings, weiglit 
on the head and great oppression on the 
eliest, sneezing, the eyes become bloodshot, 
a tliiii acrid discliarge from tlie nostrils 
occurs, with inflamed fauces aud throat, fol- 
lowed by a short cough with a thick viscid 
expectoration, which soon becomes thin, 
discoloured mucus, mixed witli )mrulciit 
discharge. With these symptoms there is 
extreme prostration of strength, loss ol 
energy, and great depression of spirits, tlie 
pain on the head continuing with unabated 
violence. The pulse, which at tlie beginning 
was quick and small, becomes, as the disease 
, progresses, sliarp, weak, aud irregular. 
From the first the appetite hai* failed, the 
tongue furred, and the stomacli in a state of 
9ausea and often irritated to vomiting. Tlie 
discrepancy in the state of the pulse in iii- 
tfuenza generally renders it an insecure 
guide to a knowledge of the heart's action 
by the number or the frequency of the beats *. 
the only true test of the vital strength ol 
the patient is by the amount of pressure it 
will bear by the finger. Influenza, if not 
speedily cured. Is very prone to degenerate 
into bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, or some 
chronic thickening of the mucous mem- 


brane, of the throat, or enlarged tonsitn. 
Treatment— t\\e forem<»st point to be remem- 
bered in the treatment of this disease i.’*, 
that the great debility is reaU not a prostra- 
tion dependent on nervous pressure, but a 
6ond>/-los8 of vital power; consequently, 
bleeding, strong relaxing medicines, or blis- 
ters, are, except in very rare ca.sea, higbiy 
injurious, aud more likely to kill than cure 
the patient; the treatment therefore re- 
quired is more a course o! judicious dietary 
than one of physic The medicinal means 
must consist of the following mixture and 
pills, the keeping the feet hot by hot bricks, 
or bottles of water, ami a hot bran poultice 
applied frequently to the neck and chest. 
Take of the — 

Powder of compound tragacanth. 2 
drachms. 

Hot water, | pint. 

Lump sugar, 2 dracliins. 

Mix in a mortar, adding the ivater slowly 
till a smooth thin mucilage is made of the 
whole; t lien add — 

Tincture oftolu, 1 drachm. 

Ipecacuanha wine, | oz. 

Spirit of nitre, U drachms. 

Shake well together, and. lastly, add solution 
of acetate of ammonia. l.J ounce. Mix, and 
make a 12 ounce mixture ; of which let the 
patient take two large tablespoonfuls every 
four liours. 

faki' of - 

Compound rhubarb pill, 3 draclim. 

E.xtract of lieribaue. 3 drachm. 

Mix, and divide into 12 pills, tw^o to be taken 
at bed time every other day. 

To support the strength, the food must be 
of the lightest and most nutritious kind, 
such as boiled mutton, custards, and sago 
puddings ; aud, as frequent stimulants are 
indisi}eusable, claret glasses of warm egg- 
flip, either marie in the usual way with the 
addition of a little rum or brandy, or egg- 
sherry must be given, with toast, every two 
hours, iiy these mean.s, and the udditioti of 
20 drops of laudanum, at bed time, to a dose 
of the mixture, all ordinary cases of influ- 
enza may be safely and expeditiously treated 
to recovery. 

IN FUSION. —This is one of the most fre- 
quent operations required in making up 
medicines, its object being to extract the 
aromatic and volatile priaic'ple.s ot sub- 
[ stances that would be lost by decoction of 
digestion; and to extract the soluble from 
the insoluble pails ot bodies. Infusions 
may be made with cold water, in w'iiich case 
they are weaker, but mure pleasant. The 
general method employed, consists in sherry, 
brandy, or powdering the ingredients first, 
then placing them in a cormnou jug (which 
should be as globular as possible), and pour- 
ing boiling water over them ; cover the jug 
with a cloth, folded six or eight times, but 
it there is a lid to f be jug, so much the better ; 
when the infusion has stood the time di- 
rected, hold a piece of very coarse linen over 
the spout, and pour the liquid through it 
into another Jug. 
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INJUNCTION, IN Chanckry.— Upon the 
principle of preventin^jf a civil Injury, which 
u court of equity cun only redrej*H, the Court 
of ChanccM-y in toil ores, hy un in- 

junction to restrain the sale of printed 
articles, and an order to produce an account 
of gucli articles jnoduced and sold. Thus, 
an author or publisher pos.sessin^ tlie copy- 
ri^tht ol a l)o«<K,or a pattuitee having the ex- 
clusive jirivilege to produce a certain article, 
inav take these proceedings lo establish his 
right. 

INK-MA IlK ING. " Dissolve, separately, 
one ounce of nitrate of silv« r, and an ounce 
and a half of sub-oarhonate id .>«Hla, in di.s- 
tdled rain water. 3 Ii.v the sohiilon.s. mid 
collect and wash the precijutate in a filter ; 
while still moist, ruh it upon a marble or 
Wedgwood mortar, witli three drae.htiis of 
xairbonio acid ; add two ounces of distilled 
water, nii.x six ounces ol w hite sr.gar, ten 
ilrachms of powdered gum araliie, and half 
an ounce of archil and water ; put into bottles 
and cork securely. 

INK- STAINS, TO TIemovk.-- W hen the 
staina are recent, let one person hold 
the stained part of the artude between his 
two hands over a basin and rub it, wJiile 
another pours water gradually from a de- 
canter upon it, and let the whole jugful he 
used if necessary ; il the collar, sleeve. &e., 
be dotaclied, let it beilipped into a basin filled ■ 
with water, and then s<iueeze<l and dipped 
in again, c’langim’ the water after every 
two or three squeezes. To remove ink stains 
of an old date t rom linen, &e. : put a pint of 
boiling water into a narrow- necked jug, 
place the stained part on the top of the jiie, 
and, while wet and liot, with the finger rub 
in a little salt of sorrel, 'I'he acid should 
remain on the linen lor half an hour before 
it is waslied— evo/ow//: Suit of sorrel being 
a powerful poison, it should be cautiously 
used, and the paper in whicli it is placed 
marked “ poi.son. ” To ramovf ink stotim from 
mahcHhnnj Ihit a few drops of spirits of 
nitre into a teasiinoiifnl of water, touch the 
stain with a feather dippeif in the mix- 
ture, and on the ink disappearing, rub it 
over immediately with a rag wetted in cold 
water, or a white mark will be left, which 
will be dillicuit to efface. To take tuk stains 
^rom paper.- .Make a solution of muriate of 
tin, two druchiris ; water, four drachms; 
ami apply it with a earners hair brush 
After the stain has disapjieared, the paper 
Bhould be pus.sed tiirongh water, and dried. 
To remove ink stains fron, silver. - Jdake a paste 
with chloride of lime and water, apply a 
little of it to the stains, and then rub it with a 
leather or rag To take ink stains out of coloured 
— Dissolve a teaspooiifui of oxalic 
ilcid in a teacupful of hot water; rub the 
atained part well with the solution. To re- 
move ink stains from the hantls.—Wet the 
etained part with water, and ruh a little 
oxalic acid over it. 

INK, SYMPATHETIC.— With a clean 
pen, write on paper with a solution of 
muriate of cobalt, so diluted with water, 
that the writing, when dry, will be invisible. 
On gently warming tlie paper, the writing 
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will appear of a blue or greeni.sh colour, 

I which will disappear again when cool. A 
, sohitionof muriate of copper forms a yellow 
I and sympathetic ink. and acetate of cobalt 
I a ro.se or purple. If a landscape be drawn 
representing a winter scene, the jiaper being 
[ overlaid in tlie place where the foliage shuuUl 
i be, with the green sympathetic mk, then on 
[ gently w-arming the drawing, it will repre- 
sent summer. Sky and water niaj be drawn 
! with the blue, and standing corn with the 
I yellow ink. 

j INK, WIMTING.— Boil eight ounces of 
: galls in coarse powder and lour ounces of 
I logwood, in thin chip.o. in twelve pints of 
i rain wnifer, for one hour; strain the liejuor, 

. and add Ibnrounces of green copiaras, three 
! oiinces of powdered gum aniluo. one ounce 
; of blue vitriol, ami one ounce of coarse sugar ; 

I stir the mi.xture until the wliule be dis- 
solved, fhen let it sul)>ide for twenfy-fonr 
■ hours; strain it off si>eedily, ami put it by 
111 stone bottles for use. An excellent ink, 

: suitable for writing with steel pens, which 
I it does not eorrbde, may be made as follows ; 
i sixty grains of caustic soda, a pnit of water, 

' and as much Indian ink as is leipiired for 
producing! a proper blackness. 

INOGUL A'l’lON is the insertion of the 
matter taken from the pustule of small pox, 
and imserted under the skin of a heal thy 
person, to produce, by that means, a milder 
form of' the diseii.<e, than is contracted in the 
natural way. This dangerous practice has 
long been superseded by vaccina tfon, and 
the employment of inoculation now’ very 
properly made jmnishable as a misde- 
meanour. 

INSANITY.—This alarming and danger- 
ous state of the mental fnenlties. Is, fortu- 
nately, more frequently the conseijuence of 
diseased action elsewheri*, or in other words, 
a symptomatic aflection, than the result of 
an organic or morbid eomiition of the brain 
itself. Insanity may arise from any severe 
constitutional disturbance, or local disease, 
so long continued as to affect reciprocally 
tlie system, hence it is a frequefit symptom 
of all fever.**, whether of the nervous or in- 
tlammatory type; often suiierveiiing upon 
severe accidents, and very ti eqiu ntly lollow- 
ing the shock sustained by the system on 
the performance of important surgical ope- 
rations. Iii.sanity may also be idiopathic, 
or arise without any previous disease, as 
when the mind 1 ms lieen long kept preter- 
naturally bent on oneeugrossiug subject ; or 
it may proceed from some sudden emotion 
of the mind, acting on a weakened frame, 
,or from any cause that excitrs and keeps up 
a long tension of the reflective powers. Jl 
may also arise from organic disease of some 
part of the brain, or follow trom an lieredl- 
lary taint. Insanity is distinguished from 
madness, only by the milder character of all 
the symptoms, and by the subsidence of 
the incoherency on the suppression of the 
immediate cause that produced it; whereas, 
madness i.s excited by the same causes, and 
continues foralongeror a shorter time after 
the subsidence of all the excitement that 
gave rise to it. The iiisanlty that consti- 
tutes what is denominatid madness, as a 
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special disease, "wc shall not refer to in this 
work, conftninjr ourselves merely to that 
state which attends or follows ordinary 
disease. 

Symptoms, — Insanity appeal’s in many 
forms, seldom showing twice alike ; but, as a 

f feneral I’ule, its characteristics arc in the fol- 
owing order : severe pains in the head ; noi.'^o 
in the cars; redness of the face; peculiar 
wildness of the countenance; rolling and 
glistening of the eyes ; grinding of the teeth ; 
loud roarings ; violent exertions of .strength; 
incoherent discourse; unaccountable anti- 
pathy to certain per.son.s, particularly to 
their nearest relatives and friends; a dis- 
like to such places and scenes as fomcrly 
afforded particular pleasure; a diminution 
of the irritabihty of the body with respect 
to the morbid effects of cold, hunger, and 
watching ; together with a full strong pulse. 

CtniAvcs.— Hereditary predisposition ; san- 
guineous temperament; violent emotions of 
the mind; immoderate indulgence in any 
passion; violent exercise; frequent intoxi- 
cation ; sedentary life ; abstruse study ; par- 
turition or lactation ; tumours compressing 
the brain; preceding attacks of epilepsy, 
fever, &c. Treatment. — Before proceeding to 
the mode of treatment, the following objects 
are to be strictly borne in mind : — 1. To gain 
a perfect command over the maniac. 2. To 
divert the patient’s mind from the existing 
train of thought. 3. To diminisli the preter- 
natural action of the brain. To effect these 
results, the following remedies must be had 
recourse to : 1. By bleeding, if of a plethoric 
habit, anrt the attack recent. 2. Purgatives ; 
both the drastic and cooling uperiatives have 
been recomincnded— perhaps the former are 
preferable; hclhibore, senna, and jalap. 3. 
A spare low diet. 4. Emetics of sulphate of 
zinc, or of tartar emetic. .0. Nauseating re- 
medies. C. Cold bath during the paroxysms. 
7. Sedatives; hemlock, camphor and hen- 
bane; opium is generally pj’ojudicial. 8. 
Counter-irritants; blisters, .setons or issues. 
!). Where great debility is present Irom the 
first, or supervenes after the employment 
of active remedies, tonics and stimulants, a.s 
in debility from other causes. 

Insanity, to a greater or less extent, may 
be regarded as an effect of many fevers, 
especially those of nervous order and tvphoid 
type, and though in general the hallucina- 
tions of this mental disturbance subside 
on the decadence of ihc symptons, cases arise 
where the balance of mental power is not 
restored ^ for some considerable time after 
the bodily recovery, and others in which- 
a predisposition is left behind, upon which, 
at the slightest excitement, the insanitv 
returns with perhans increased .st verity ; in 
such cases the dis« ase assum« s a now phase, 
and more properly comes under the denomi- 
nation of lunacy. 

INSECTS, TO Destroy.— Insects commit 
enceat havoc among every kind of vegetation, 
out in fruit trees their depr<daUons ore, 
perhaps, most severely felt. To destroy 
them, take an old tin watering pan, or any 
similar vessel, and make a charcoal fire in 
it ; add a tube or pipe, made of cither tin. 


leather, or stiff i)aper, to the spout, which 
may be of any sufficient length ; then strew 
some brimstone, tobacco dust, fine shreds 
of leather, &c., upon the fire in the pan, and 
cover the top ; having a pair of bellows 
ready, hold the wind-flap over the tube or 
pipe, to receive the smoke, which it will do 
very effcctu dly when tou use the bellows. 
By this means the suffocating vapour may 
be directed through the b Hows to any part 
of the tree with the greatest ease and facility, 
and the tree will be soon cleaied of all 
vermin. 

INS0LV1:NT.— The old distinction between 
bankrupt and insolvent being now done away 
with, any person who is unable to pay his debts 
and who owes £50 is liable to be made bank- 
rupt, unless he makes a composition with his 
creditors, or his affairs are liquidated by ar- 
rangement. 

Any creditor whose debt amounts to £50, 
or several creditors whose aggregate debts 
amount to a like sum, may petition for an ad- 
judication in bunkruptey, against any person 
Avho within the previous six months has com- 
mitted an act of bankruptcy, viz., has assigned 
his property for benefit of creditors ; or mado 
a fraudulent transfer of his property ; or, 
with ill h-nt to defraud his creditors, has left 
England; or, being a trader, has left his house, 
or begun to ki'op liousc, or been outlawed ; or 
has filed a declaration of insolvency ; or, if a 
trader, has had an exc'cution levied against 
him or on liis goods ; or has been served with a 
tlebtor’s summons for not less than £50, and 
has neglected to pay the same for seven days, 
or, if a non-trader, for three weeks. 

The petition must he verified by affidavit, 
and if the Court, at the hearing, is satisfied 
that the statements contained therein are 
true, it will adjudicate the debtor bankrupt, 
after which the bankruptcy is advertised 
in the “London Gazette” and in one local 
paper. 

When a person is adjudicated bankrupt, the 
Court may appoint a receiver or manager to 
take possesion of the bankrupt’s property or 
business ; and as soon as possible after the ad- 
judication a general meeting of the creditors 
is appointed, at which debts may bo proved and 
at which the majority in value of the creditor-s 
present appoint a trustee, who may be a 
creditor or not, .and whose duty it i.s to realise 
all the property of the bankrupt, and to dis- 
tribute it among the creditors at such remune- 
ration as the creditors may appoint. At this 
meeting the creditors also appoint a committee 
of inspection, consisting of not more than five 
of the creditors, to superintend the manage- 
ment of the estate by the trustee. A secured 
creditor can only prove for the balance of his 
debt after deducting the value of the security, 
unless ho gives up the security; and his vote 
on the appointment of trustee and committee 
of inspection is valued only at the amount of 
the balaiiec. A corporation may prove a debt 
by its authorised agent, and any person who is 
authorised by a creditor and Avho has personal 
knowledge of the existence of the debt, can 
prove as the agent of such creditor. A vote by 
any person appointed proxy by a creditor, is 
equivalent to the vole of the creditor himself- 
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Until the appointment of a trustee, the regis- 
trar of the Court is the trustee, and if no trus- 
tee be appointed at the flrst meeting, the court 
may either annul the adjudication or appoint 
the registrar to act as trustee. AVherc there is 
no committee of inspection, its functions are 
undertiikcn by the Court. 

The bankrupt is to assist the creditors in 
realising his property, and at the first meeting 
he must ])roduce a statement of his aflairs, on 
•which he is publicly examined on a daj ap- 
pointed by the Court. He must furnish lists of 
his debtors and creditors, and do all such things 
as he may be required to do by the trustee of 
the Court. If he neglect any of these require- 
ments, or fail to deliver up all his property, he 
is guilty of contempt of Court, and may be 
punished accordingly. The trustee may ap- 
point the bankrupt to manage his estate, or to 
curry on his business, and may, with the sanc- 
tion of the creditors, accept any composition 
offered by the bankrupt. 

The trustee is to call a meeting of the com- 
mittee of inspection, at least once in cveiy 
three months, when they are to audit his ac- 
counts, and declare what dividend, if any, is to 
be paid. The trustee is then to forward his 
audited account, together with a statement of 
the outstanding assets, to the comptroller in 
bankruptcy, who will examine the same, 
and call upon the trustee to make good any loss 
he may find the estate to have sustained from 
the trustee's neglect. He must also at least 
once in each year forward to the same ottlcer 
a statement showing the state of the proceed- 
ings. The trustee cannot appoint a solicitor 
or other agent, witliout the consent of the 
committee of inspection, and if a solicitor be 
appointed trustee, the remuneration allowed 
him by the creditors must include all pro- 
fessional charges. 

All proofs of debt are to bo sent to the 
trustee, who will accept or reject them, subject 
to an appeal to the Court ; and when the com- 
mittee of inspection have determined that a 
dividend shall be made, the trustee is to divide 
the money among the creditors who have 
proved or claimed, having previously ])aid all 
costs and preferential claims, such as wages, 
rates, income and assessed taxes, &c. In cases 
in which a film is adjudicated bankrupt the 
assets of the separate estates of the partners 
of the firm are In the first instance applied to 
the satisfaction of the debts of the separate 
creditors. If there is any overplus of the 
separate estates it is carried to the account of 
the joint estate. And if there is any overplus 
of the joint estate after paying all the credi- 
tors such overplus is carried to the account of 
the separate estates. When the whole of the 
estate is realised, the trustee is to declare a 
final di-vidend, and may then apply for his 
release at a meeting of creditors to be sum- 
moned for that purpose, when he is to produce 
the comptroller’s report on his accounts, and 
a statement of all outstanding property, un- 
claimed dividends, &c. On the release of the 
trustee, the registrar becomes the trustee of 
the estate. The bankruptcy is then considered 

When the bankruptcy is closed, or at any 
time during its continuance, with the consent 
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of the creditors, the bankrupt may apply for 
an order of diseharg;', whieli, however,* will 
be gninted to liiiu only if his estate has paid 
]0s. in the pound, or liiight have jiaid such » 
dividend, but for some fault of the trustee ; 
unless the creditors have by special resolution 
declared that the failure of the bankrupt arose 
from circumstances for which he could not 
justly be held responsible, and tliey desire that 
an order of discharge .should he granted him. 
Such order of discharge M’ill release the bank- 
rupt from all debts provable under the bank- 
ruptcy. If the bankrupt has not obtained an 
order of discharge, no debt l)ro^'able under 
his bankruptcy can be onfoveed against him 
until the expiration of three years from the 
close of the bankruptcy, and if during that 
time he pays sufiieient to make up 10s. in the 
pound, he is entitled to his discharge. At the 
termination of this period, the halunce of the 
debt of any creditor may be enforced against 
any property the bankrupt may be proved to 
possess. If the estate of a bankrupt 1ms paid 
20s. in the pound and interest, he is entitled to 
receive the surplus, if any. 

If the bankrupt be a beuefieed clergyman, 
the Court may sequestrate the profits of the 
heneflee, allowing the hanlcrupt such stipend 
as a curate would have received in case thc^ 
bankrupt had been non-resident. If he ho an 
officer, civil servant, or jicnsioner, the court 
may, with the sanction of the chief of the 
department, direct a portion of his ])ay or pen- 
sion to be set aside for the benefit of his credi- 
tors ; or, if he be in receipt of any other salary 
or income, tlie Court may direct any portion 
thereof to he paid to the trustee. The truHt('c 
may, with the consent of tlie creditors, grant 
the bankru]>t such allowance for his maint<’- 
nance or for his services in winding up the es- 
tate as the creditors may approve. 

If the bankrupt resides in the district of any 
of the Metropolitan County Courts, the pro- 
ceedings must he taken in the London Bank- 
ruptcy Court before the Chief Judge ; if he re- 
sides m any other district, they must be taken, 
in the Comity Court of that district. 

The creditors of an insolvent debtor may, at a 
meeting summoned by him, declare by a reso- 
lution, voted by the majority in nuniber and 
value, that his affairs arc to’ bo wound up by 
arrangement and not in bankruptcy, and at an 
interval of not more than a week a trustee is 
to be appointed, with or -without a commitlco 
of inspection . The subsequent proceedings arc 
the same ns they would bo in bankruptcy, ex- 
cept that the provisions as to discharge of the 
bankrupt, close of Ihe bankruptcy, and audit 
of the tru.stec’s account, do not apply to liqui- 
dation by an-angement, the debtor’s discharge 
being granted by a special resolution of the 
creditors and reported by the trustee to the 
registrar, whose certificate of such discimrge 
has the same effect as an order of discimrge to 
a bankrupt. The resolution for li<iuidation by 
arrangement is to be presented to tlie registrar, 
who, if it has been passed according to the Act, 
and the trustee has been appointed, will 
register it, together with the debtor’s state* 
mentof affairs. 

The only other mode of winding up the* 
affairs of an insolvent debtor is by composition. 
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The creditors may resolve by a resolution made 
by h majority in number, and three-fourths in 
raluc of t e creditors present at a mectinpr 
summoned by th- debtor, that a coinposidon be 
accepted, and if such resolution be confirmed 
by a majority in number and value of the credi- 
tors present at a second general meeting held 
at an interval of not less than seven, or more 
than fourti'cu days frt.m the date of the first 
meeting, it must be prosouted, with the 
debtor’s statement of aft.i uv, to the registrar, 
who will register the same, if he is satisfied that 
they are in order. A resolution so admitted is 
binmng on all creditor.^ whose names appear in 
the debtor’s statement, but does not prejudice 
the rights of any enditors whose names are | 
omitted thertifrom. 'I’lio ereditoi’s imiy alter ' 
the provisions of the resolution after it has , 
been passed, but without prejudice to the 
rights of any (ireditors not assenting to the j 
alteration. The amended resolution is to be j 
passed by the registrar in the same way us the 
♦niginiil one. The Court has power \ o enforce 
the provisions of any composition on the 
motion of a person interested, and 'lisobedience 
to any order so made by the Court is con- \ 
sidered as contempt of Court. (For the old i 
law of bankruptcy, see B.vn k uuvt. ) 

INSUllANUli, FIJIF.— The advantages of | 
iire insurance aie well known. By it a j 
tradesman or f)rivdte individual can, bv the ! 
payment of uii annual sum proportioned to j 
tl:e risk, secure himself agaiuRt lo^s in the ! 
«vent of bis place of business or dwelling- ■ 
house, or their loutcuts beiiur <le.stroyed by i 
fire. It J8 almo t imn; ssiblc to form a 
correct classification of the various risks 
undertaken They are, however, generally 
divide m^orommon, hnzardoua, (hnthhf hazar~ 
iiom, and the rates varying from 

1«. 6f/. for £10(1 per a*'num for a private fir»t 
class dwellintt-housc, to for £100, for a 
sugar leflning or drying stove. The more 
fragile and costly contenis or' a house, such 
as china, glas , mirrors, and pictures, are; 
<}harg« d ai a h'ghe'* rate of premium than 
the ordinary art cles of household furniture ; j 
.as being more au ccptible of damage in th<* i 
event of fire; whilst book.s of accounts, ' 
written .>ecurities, b ils, boi.ds, ready money, 
andgunp wder, aIedo^•ml•d«/an.surable. The 
ROvei-nment duty of Ss. per cent per an- 
num (often doub e the amount of the 
premium) has be^n recently abolished. The 
conditions on wiiich an insurance is granted 
are in all cases printed upon the policy, and 
Torm a pan of the contact, being in general 
80 well deft ed as ^e'dom to require sub- 
mission for judicial interpi elation. Candour 
is imperative on the part of ad persons pro- 
posing for insuranc*. Anv misrepresenta- 
ition in describing the building, or Koods, or 
the process of mmafactnrc carried on, 
whereby the same may bo charged at a 
lower rate of riremium than they otherwise 
would bo, Invalidates the policy ; and if any 
alteration be m<dc in the ^tacH of the build- 
ing or pt0Cf*«8 of nianufacturu after the 
insurance is effected, ttie insur'-d is required 
to give due nt»t ee tbertt«»f to the insurers, 
otherwise he forf its all nght of recovery 
under his policy. The i arty effecting an in- 
surance, must have an interest in the pro- 


perty insured, to enable him to establish a 
claim against the insurance company; and 
a trustee, mortgagee, reversioner, factor, or 
agent is held to have sufficient interest to 
effect a policy of insurance, provided the 
nature of such interest be di.stinctly specified 
at the lime of effecting the insurance. An 
insurance on the .same property in any other 
cffice must be named in, or endorsed on, the 
policy, and in the event of lo.sts, each office 
pays a rateable portion thereof. It fre- 
quently occurs, however, that various parties 
have separate intn-ests in the same pro- 
perly, in which case each may insure his 
own interest without communication with 
the others. A separate sum must be insured 
on each building, and on the contents of 
each. But goods in the upper part of the 
hmse, will be includfd with goods in the 
lower part of the same building, unless the 
policy is expressly limited to the whole of 
the goods on the upper part. The offices 
generally hold themselves liable for loss 
occasioned by lightning and gas explosions; 
also for losses occasioned by incendiarisms, 
the offices having a right of recovery from 
the c umiy. in the event of a conviction of 
the incendiary. There is a general exemp- 
tion from liability in the ease of fire occa- 
sioned by invasion, foreign enemy, civil 
commotion, rior, and any n ilitary or ii-urped 
power. Policies of insurance may be eff ected 
for any period. If for a year or a term of 
years, fifteim days’ grace are usually allowed 
for the payment ot the premium. A policy 
of insurance is not in its nature assignable, 
nor can it be transferred without the express 
consent ot the office. When, however, any 
person dies, his interest remains in his 
executors or administrators respectively, 
who .succeed or become entitled to the pro- 
perty, provided such representatives respec- 
tively in-DCure their right to be endorsed on 
the policy. The method of efteding an 
insurance is extremely siinplr, «nd need 
only occupy a few minutes ; a person desiring 
to insure ^.ives the particulars to any one of 
tl'.e clerks in the office, the amount payable 
for the first year’s premium is at once 
calculated, a receipt is given for the Fame, 
and ttlthnugh the policy is not then handed 
over, fctill the insurance may be considered 
to be virtually effected from th.it moment. 
When a fii*c occurs, and the property is cnly 
partially destroyed, a claim has to be sent 
m bv the insarcu, in which the articles burnt 
or otherwise injured have to be enumerated, 
and their separate value estimated as nearly 
as possible. In making out the claim, 
particular regard should be mad« to trutb 
and honesty, and all mis-statements should 
be carefully guarded against. Many otTu'Cs 
make it one of their conditions that the 
statement of loss should be supported by 
the oath or affirmation of the claimant; 
declaring at the same time that if any false 
swearing, fraud, collusion, or wilful nu«- 
statcmeni shall take place, cither by the 
assured, or on his behalf, the whole right of 
recovery shall be forfeited. In the majority 
of cases, a ttr" does not involve a total loss, 
and the insurance company i- liable fot the 
actual amount of loss or damage sustained— 
564 
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not exceeding the sum insured by the ! 
policv, whicli is the maximum, beyond 
which no claim can extend. The oiRces ' 
generally reserve to themselves the* power of ; 
reinstatement, instead of the payment ol ' 
the amount claimed. There are instances . 
where persons are their own insurers, thus, j 
where the rate of insurance is very heavy, j 
the sum paid in premiums and the interest : 
thereon, would in a very few years amount . 
to as much as the value of the property in- j 
sured. A calculation is made to this effect, 
and if no tire occurs between the date of the 
supposed insurance, and the time that the 
premiums due and the interest thereon ; 
amounts to the value of tl»e property, it is 
clear that that amount of proiit has been . 
made, inasmuch as had tiie premiums been I 
aid to the office, the arnoimt would have I 
een expended although the property had I 
sufi'ered no loss. ! 

INSURANCE, LIFE. -The principle ofj 
life assurance is to secure to the insurer or 1 
his representatives, the payment ()f a certain 1 
.sum in the event of deatlj or some other con- , 


and have at their command the capital depo- 
sited for such purpose, when they require it ; 
thus enjoying the advantage of a savings 
bank and life insurance. Endowment Insure 
provides for two important contingen- 
cies ; the securing of a positive provision for 
the insurer’s family while in liic, and gua- 
ranteeing the same in the event of death. 
By this system, parents of limited means are 
enabled to provide a sum sufficient for the 
superior education of their children, or at a 
particular period in lil'e to assist them to 
start in business. E.xample:— A parent, by 
tlie annual payment of £3 9s. «d. for his 
cluld two years of age, may secure for him or 
her the sum of .£l0o on attaining the age ot 
twenty-one. Rcoershnari/ /nxnt'once is wliere 
the payment of a stipulated sum is guaran- 
teed to a given person on the death of an- 
other. It is ail insurance effected by A. on. 
the life of B., payable to A. on the death of 
B. This mode of inHiirunce is subject to a 
variety of condiiion.s. and is capable of ap- 
jilication to innuinerable cases, ,/oint Lives 
Jnsurcnice is that whicli is effected on two or 


tingen;5y stipulated lor. 'fheie are various ! 
methods of effecting insurances, dependent 1 
oil the object in view, or some personal cir- 
cumstance in connection with the insurer. ! 
Ordinary li/e assurance is the stipulation for a 
certain sum to be paid on the death of the 
insurer, whenever that event may occur; 
the assurance, therelore, extends over the 
whole term of life. The amounts of preniiuiii 
or annual payments for the sum ot XlOO, 
will depend entirely upou the age of the per- 
son at the time the insurance i.s effected, and 
whether he wishes to partioipatein the bonus, 
or the proiits of the company ; or as-nures on 
the withdrawal or non- withdrawal principle. 
For dettnite information and instruction on 
these points, persons desirous of effecting 
an insurance should consult the pruspi^ctus 
aud tables of the particular office with which 
he resolves to do business. The insurable 
principle, however, with all offices is, to in- 
crease the amount of the premium as age 
advances. Thus, for example, a person at 
the age of twenty would have to pay a pre- 
mium of jEI 17a. 9d. ; at thirty, £2 H». 2d . ; 
at forty, £3 6s. lOd. ; at lifty, £4 12s 9d. ; at 
sixty, £1 5s. 6d. It is, therelore, iiiiportaut 
ior a person to effect an insurance on his life 
as early as possible; because, although he 
himself grows older, the premium always 
remains the same. Deposit Assurance is the 
method whereby a given amount is secured, 
should death occur within a speciiied number 
of years ; a plan of great service, whereby a 
guarantee is required fur payment of tempo- 
rary loans in case of premature death. This 
method is peculiarly adapted to members of 
building societies, small tradesmen in pecu- 
niary difficulties, and others where tempo- 
rary loans are required for special purposes. 
Example:— If a person twenty years of age 
should deposit the sum of £10 yearly for ten 
years, the insurance will amount to £147 8s. 
The amount insured becomes payable at the 
death of the insurer, together with the 
amount of the deposit in the hands of the 
company at death. Persons may thus create 
a considerable insurance on their own lives, 
m 


more lives for the benetit of the last sur- 
vivor. The following are some of the illus- 
trations of this particular method 1st. On 
payment of £3 2s. lid. aiintiiiliy, during the 
joint continuation of two live.s, aged thirty 
and twenty, the sum of £100 will be received 
upou the death of either of the.s(* lives. 2d. 
Suppose a husband to be thirty- five and his 
wife thirty, an annual paymentof .£,’1 15.s. 7d. 
will secure to the survivor the sum of £UW). 
3d. In the case of three brothers, aged re- 
spectively twenty, thirty, and forty, £100 
will be secured to the *last survivor by an 
annual paymentof I9.s. 8d. Acctdentnl ueatn 
Insurance is designed to insure a fixed sum 
against every description ol’ death by acci- 
dent or violence; and combined with this, at 
the option of the insured, a proportionate 
amount of compensation in certain cases of 
personal injury. 'J'liis description ol’ insur- 
ance is applicable to all classes of society, 
but more especially to such persons as ar« 
engaged in pursuits and occupations of a 
more than ordinary hazardous nature. I'liese 
risks are cla.ssilied inlo three descriptions — 
Ist. Ordinary risks, cotriprisirig the gentry, 
professional men, farmers, clerks, commer- 
cial travellers, shopkeepers, andottier trades- 
men under sixty years of age. 2U. Builders, 
sawyers, masons, house- painters, printers, 
labourers, porters, carters, coopers, millers, 
policemen, ostlers, coachmen, individuals 
engaged in engineering works, docks, tun- 
nels, &c. 3d. All w’liose occupations are 

particularly hazardous to life, as boatmen, 
sailors, miners, railway engine-drivers, sto- 
kers, and guards. First example ; A single 
payment of £10 lOs. will purchase for any 
person comprised in 1st class £lono in the 
event of death by accident; or on annual 
payment will have the same effect so long as 
payments arc continued. Second example: 
An annual payment of £1 5s. will ensure the 
sum of £500 to all comprised in 2d class. 
Third example : By the payment of 88. a year 
the working man may insure himself, in the 
event of an accident, los. a week us long as 
he is disabled, and £1 for medical attend* 
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ance, and £5U payable to hfs representatives 
should the accident terminate fatally. Mari- 
tim Passengers' Insurance applies to all classes 
of persons travellinjjr by water, whether 
journeying by steam or sailing vessel, against 
death or personal injury arising irom acci- 
dent. Compensation will be made in all 
cases of personal injury, and pr^yment of the 
amount insured, should death occur through 
accident. Insurance can be eflected for the 
journey or voyage, by the year, or one pay- 
ment made for the insurance for the whole 
life. This method is principally applicable 
to seamen, fishermen, boatmen, and all others 
liable to marine casualties, and can be effected 
in sums varying from £5 to .£100. It is also 
extended toofllcerain her Majesty’s and the 
East India Company’s service, masters and 
mates in the mercantile marine, and to 
pilots. Example A passenger proceeding 
to Calcutta, Australia, Port Natal, New 
Ifork, or California, may insure his life and 
personal safety against sea accident, for 
£200, oil paying a premium of 6s. Exam- 
ple 2 To provide against all risk by ocean 
or river, i>ermittiug tlio insured to proceed 
to any part of the world during a period 
of twelve months, for £100, 3s. 6d. ; £500, 
I7s. Gd. ; £1000, £1 158. premium. Railway 
Passengers' Insurance is a mode of life insur- 
ance which secures the payment of a sum of 
money, in the event of loss of life or personal 
injury liappeniug to them wliile travelling 
by railway. To facilitate such insurances, 
the clerks at all railway stations arc autho- 
riased to issue insurance tickets at the time 
that the insurer pays his railway fare. The 
terms on which these insurances are-effected 
are as follows To insui-e £ 1000 , if a first 
class passenger, 3d. ; £600, if a second, 2d. ; 
£200, if a third, Id. To insure £1000, with 
the option of travelling in any class carriage, 
u premium of lOs. is paid for three montJis ; 
16s. for six months ; 208. for twelve months. 

Having thus given an account of the va- 
rious kinds of life insurance, the next impor- 
tant matter is to point out how ordinary life 
insurance may be effected. Before entering 
into a transaction of this kind, the intending 
insurer should consider ivell tlie nature of 
the contract to which he is to become a 
party, and to understand fully the principles 
upon which it is to be conducted. It should 
be remembered that tliis is a contract for 
life ; and when the insurer enters into it 
he binds himself to adhere to tiic rules and 
regulations laid down, and any deviation on 
his part will, ultimately, render the agree- 
ment null and void. By this means he for- 
faits all the benefits guaranteed and stipu- 
lated by the contract itself. The first thing 
which should be attended to in the selection 
of an office is its well known respectability 
and standing. Among so many oifices with 
which business may be safely transacted, it 
would be invidious to specify any in parti- 
cular ; as a rule, however, the insurer should 
select an old and long- established company 
in preference to a new one, for although the 
latter may surmount those obstacles which 
young insurance of^ces have to contend 
with, and punctually meet their engage- 
ments, the first named offices, having passed 


f hrough the stage of probation, are obviously 
in a better position to satisfy the demands 
made upon them. As there is great compe- 
tition among insurance offices, new concerns, 
in order to secure business, are in the habit 
of tempting insurers, first, with a compara- 
tively low scale of premiums ; and, secondly 
with the prospect of extraordinary advan- 
tages; but these present benefits should be 
regarded as of minor importance, as com- 
pared with the consideration of the security 
for the future. Care should also be taken to 
insure with a company whose policies are 
indisputable ; for where this is not the case 
some unforeseen or unavoidable accident, or 
some technical objection may be seized hold 
of by the company as a pretext for repudiat- 
ing their liability to payment. The amount 
to be insured can only be regulated accord- 
ing to the pecuniary resources of the insurer 
himself; and on no account should he be 
induced to enter into an obligation to pay a 
larger amount of premium than there is a 
reasonable prospect of his being able to 
continue. Tlie moat prudent course is, when 
any doubt on this lieud exists, to insure in 
the first instance for a less sum, and increase 
the amount in proportion to tlie augmenta- 
tion of income. An important consideration 
in the negotiation of a life insurance, and 
one which cannot be too deeply impressed 
upon the mind is, that the basis of the con- 
tract or agreement is founded upon the 
insurer’s own personal statement, as made 
ill file proposals furnislied by himself. It is 
to be feared that in many instances answers 
are given to the questions put by the office, 
whicli are at variance with the fact, andthis 
is done not so much with a desire of wilfully 
suppressing tlie truth, as from not having 
duly considered the importance of the ques* 
tion, and the consequences which may result 
from the answer. It should be borne in 
mind, therefore, that any false statement 
respecting the health, habits, age, or other 
personal matters, are sufficient to invalidate 
the policy. Thus there are instances upon 
record where persons have died of a certain 
disease, which attacked the person so alllicted 
on several occasions during his life, in a 
milder form. When the question lias been 
put, whetlier the intending insurer has ever 
been attacked with the specific malady, the 
answer has been, “ Never.” But the cir- 
cumstances of death having awakened the 
suspicions of the insurance office, inquiries 
have been set on foot, and the fact has come 
to light that the deceased was attacked by, 
and treated for, this complaint on several 
occasions during his lifetime. The policy has 
been accordingly vitiated. It is possible 
that an error may be committed by a non- 
compliance with the rules laid down, as by 
an actual and fraudulent intention by mis- 
representation. But to guard against such 
liabilities, the state of the law upon this 
point is defined as follows : ” Insurance is a 
contract upon speculation, and therefore the 
special facts upon which the risk is to be 
completed lie chiefly in the knowledge of 
the insurer only. The office insuring, trusts 
in his statement, and proceeds upon the 
confidence that he does not keep back any 
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circumstances witliin his knowledg-e, to mis- 
lead the office into a belief that they do not 
exist, liy the suppression ot such facts, 
although happening througli a mistake, 
without any fraudulent intention, still the 
office is deceived; and being compelled to 
run a risk really dillerent irom the risk un- 
derstood and intended to be run at the time 
of the agreement, the policy is thereby ren- 
dered invalid.” The contract is etpially 
void whether the misrepresentation is made 
on the part of the insurer, or of his agents, or 
of any other party concerned on his behalf, 
about the insurance. The loregoing con- 
siderations resolve themselves into this 
common sense mode ol‘ action. Instead of 
making one error, in keeping back what 
ought, to be staled, rather pay the adtUtional 
charge of premium, if it be re»iuiri*(J, by 
lelling- the truth. In so doing, all danger 
is avoided of rendering the )H)licy of 
none ellect. It should be remarked, that 
in order to avoid error or misrepresenta- 
tion, the whole of the insurance offices 
are remarkably plain and explicit in their 
directions and in.structions in their printed 
forms of proposals, 'flmse printed forms 
may be obtained by application at the in- 
surance office ; but, as many persons may 
be so situated as not to be able to apply for 
them, a copy of the questions usually put is 
given herewith: — 1. Karne, residence, and 
occupation or profession, of the person whose 
life is to be insured. 2. Place and date of 
birth. 3. Age next birthday. 4 Whether 
lie is now in good health. 5. Whether his 
habits arc sober and temperate, 6. Whether 
he lias ever been affiicied with apoplexy, 
palsy, fits, convulsions, spitting of blood, 
habitual cough, asthma, palpitation of the 
heart, or consumivlion. 7. Whether lie has 
ever been subject to rheumatism, gout, in- 
sanity, rupture, or any other disease tending 
to shorten life; if so. its nature and extent 
to be stated, s. Whether any member of 
his family has died of either of the diseases 
named in the foregoing queries— that is, his 
father, mother, brother or sister. 9. Whe- 
ther he has had the small-pox or cow-pox 
from vaccination, lo. Whether he has ever 
resided abroad, where, for what period, and 
how long since. U. Is he insured in any 
other office? if so, in wiiat office, and the 
date when the insurance was elfccted. 12. 
Has his li(e been declined by any other 
office? if so, state the name of the office and 
the date when it was declined. 1,3. Whe- 
ther he is, or has ever been, employed in 
the military, naval, or merchant seaman’s 
service. 14. Kefcrence to two respectable 
parties who are competent to aflord infor- 
mation as to his state of health, or mode 
of life, or his medical adviser, if he have 
one. 15. Sum proposed to be insured. 16. 
Whether for tlie whole life, or a term of 
years. 17. Whether with participation of 
profits. The following declaration usually 
accompanies the proposal paper, and also 
requires to be subscribed : ” Having an 
interest in the life of the above named 

, to the full amount of the said sum 
of , I hereby propose to effect an in- 

surance oil my own life, with society ; 
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and I do hereby declare that I liave not 
withheld any information which is calculated 
to influence the decision of tlie directors, ns 
to the illegibility of the life proposed for in- 
surance. And I do further agrci*. that the 
insurance hereby proposed, shall not be 
biiidingon the society until the nmoniit of 
premium demanded shall have been paid.” 
The proposal paper being thus filled up, is 
forwarded to the office and an intimation is 
sliortly afterwards received by the intending 
insurer that his proposal has either been 
declined or accepted. In the latter case, a 
day is named for the insurer to wait upon 
the mciiical olliccr of the company, in order 
to be examined. This done, a i'<‘port is nuuU; 
to the direclors, and a second intimation is 
receiv<'<i by the proposed insurer, stating 
thst his life is accepted, and requesting 
of him to utteud at tlie office, for the pur- 
pose. of completing the transaction, and 
paying the amount of premium, fees &c., 
usual in such ca.ses. 'I'ho intervals at 
wliich the \)rcniiuma are made payable, 
are generally regulated at the option of 
the in.surer quarterly, Imlf-yearly, and 
yearly. The puncluul piiymeni of the pre- 
minrn.s us they fall due is a matter of Ihe 
greatest importance; because when this is 
omitted to be done, the contract is at once 
violated; the office is no longer liable; and 
the policy becomes so much waste jiaper. 
To allow for contingencies, a certain interval 
beyond the precise day ou which the pre- 
mitim falls due is usually granted, the.se are 
termed “days of grace,” extending to four- 
teen, twenty-one, or thirty; during whicli 
time, if the premium be paid, the policy 
still holds good. And here a word of warn- 
ing is necessary against procrastination; 
for the records of life insurance show, that 
innumerable instances have occurred, when 
policies have been forleitecl by the lapse of a 
day or even a lew hours. Tlierefoni. al- 
though these days of grace are allowed, it 
is unwise to take liabitual advantage of 
them, because it is impossible to say what 
accident may arise to prevent the policy 
holder carrying into efl’ect that which he 
proposes to liimself to do within the given 
time. The policy now being delivered into 
tlie hands of tlie insured person, reju esents 
a certain value, and the value is all Uie more 
enhanced by the convertible nature of the 
policy. Thus a policy may be assigned 
during the lifetime of the in.snrcr to any 
person whom he deems lit; the amount 
which it represents may be willed to any 
person just as any other tangible property 
may be. It should also be known that loans 
I may be raised on policies ; and most offices 
: will lend^the value pf a policy at a moderate 
rate of intere.st. Finally, a policy may be 
surrendered, that is to say, that if at any 
time tlie policy holder find himself in a 
position which debars him from keep- 
ing up f.lie payment of the premium, or 
from any other cause, the office in which 
the insurance was eflected, will take back 
the policy, and return a certain portion 
of the premiums paid. 'I'his is a material 
point, and one well worth knowing, for 
there are doubtless cases where the j^licy 
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holder finding himaclf unable to pay the 
preiuium, hae) abandoned the policy in 
despair, without even once inquiring whether 
gome sort of compensation did not exist, 
eucli as is here indicated. The next point is 
to ascertain the line of conduct which is to 
be pursued, to obtain payment of the policy, 
when the person whose life was insur^ 
dies. When that event occurs a notification 
is required to be sent to the office. The 
cause of death must also be certified and 
other surrounding circumstances, which 
should be slated as accurately as possible. 
The primary object, however, in requiring 
the cause of death to be stated is, in order 
to ascertain that the particular disease of 
which the person died did not exist when 
ti»e insurance was effected— tlmt is, within 
the knowledge of the party ; aiid that the 

arty did not die by his own hand or the 

ana of justice. When the e.xplanations 
given, prove satisfactory, tin* amount of the 
policy IS paid witliiu a stated time after the 
death of the i ns nrer. Books : (.'urrie's Popular 
Pmsny, 2.S. 6r/. ; (Jrn>/s 7'nbles, H).«. 6<i. ; llurl\s 
7.1. 6(i.; (frith’s Treatise, Pocock ou 
Life Insurance, 7s . ; Hutchinson's Popular I7eir, 
Us.6fi.; linnyon's 'Treatise, 2l.t. ; hoirdeswelTs 
Law, 6s . ; James's Treatise, 1 5s . ; Youtuj's (fuide, 
]«. ; Eaijle's Manual, Ss. 6d.; Todd's Tables, 2U.; 
Laurence's Treatise, Is. 

INSURANCE, Various.— O n the same 
principle as lift' and fire insurance, there are 
also various kinds of gdarantee against 
peculiar risks and contingencies, among 
whicti are the following ; Marine in.iurance for 
ships, and for merchandise transported by 
sea. Jnsuvance on emUjrants, covering the 
risk of voyages, localities, gold diggings, &c. 
Insurance against specific diseases, sucli as blind- 
ness, insanity, paralysis. Insurance of plate 
glas.i windows. Insurance against hme.i by hail-- 
storms. Insurance against deft ctit'e titles, where 
the title, though good for liolding, is un- 
marketable, by reason only of such defects. 
Insurance of the value of mortgaged property. 
In.iurance of debts. Insurance of rents, securing 
punctual payment whether the property be 
or be not occupied. Insurance against loss by 
theft, for the efficient prosecution of the 
offenders; and for the detection and preven- 
tion of crime. Insurance of live stock, for the 
purpose of securing ttie farmer against the 
diseases and casualties to which live stock 
is e.xposed. 

JNi’E REST. —The annual sum or rate per 
cent, which the borrower of a capital agrees, 
or is bound, to pay to the lender for its use. 
When a loan is made, it Is usual to stipulate 
that the interest upon it should be regularly 
paid at the eud of every year, lialf-year, &c. 
Aloanol this sort is said to be at simple 
interest. It Is of the essence of such loan, 
that no part of the interest accruing upon it 
should be added to the principal to form a 
new principal, this is called simple interest. 
Sometimes, however, money or capital is 
invested so tlmt the interest is not paid at 
the periods when it becomes due, but is pro- 
gressively added to the principal ; so that at 
every term a new principal is formed, con- 
ejeting of the original principal, and the 
snooessive aooumulations of interest upon 


interest. Money invested in this way ie 
said to be placed at compound inter est. In- 
terest is estimated at so much per cent, 
per annum, or by dividing the principal 
into 100 equal parts, and specifying how 
many of these parts are paid yearly for its 
use. Thus 6 per cent., or 5 parts out of 100, 
means that £5 are paid for the use of £lOU 
for a year, £10 for tlie use of £200, £2 10*. 
for the use of £50 for the same period, and 
so on. Suppose it is required to find the 
interest of £210 13*. for 3| years at 4 per 
cent, simple Interest. In this case wo must 
first divide tlie principal £210 13*., into lOo 
part.s, 4 of whicli will be the interest for 
one year, and this being multiplied by 3i 
will give the interest lor 3i years. But 
instead of first dividing by 100, and then 
multiplying it by 4, the result will be the 
same, and the process more expeditious, if 
wo first multiply by 4 and then divide by 
100. Thus — 

£ *. 

Principal 210 1.3 
Rate per cent. 4 

£ s. (1. 

100) s,42 12( « H (5i lyrs. inter. 

20 

8,52 ‘25 5 6^=^ 3 yrs. inter. 

12 4 4 3 i yrs. inter. 

6,24 .£2» 9 95 3j yrs. inter. 

4 

96 

It is almost superfluous to observe that the 
same result would have been obtained by 
multiplying the product of the principal by 
the number of years, and then dividing by 
100. Hence, to find the interest: By this 
table may be readily ascertained the number 
of days from any given day in the year to 
another. For instance, from the Ist of 
January to the 14th of August (first and last 
days included), there are 226 days. To find 
the number, look down the column headed 
January, to No. 14, and then look along in a 
parallel line to the column headed August, 
you find 226, the number required. To find 
the number of days between any other two 
given days, when they are both after the 
first of January, the number opposite the 
first day must, of course, be deducted from 
that opposite to the second. Thus, to find 
the number of days between the 13th ot 
March and the 19th of August, deduct from 
231— the number in the table opposite to 19 
and under August— 72, the number opposite 
to 13 and under March, and the remainder, 
159, is the number required, last day in- 
cluded. In leap year, one must be added to 
the number alter the 28th of February. 
When interest instead of being simple, is 
compound, the first year’s or term’s interest 
must be found, and being added to the 
original principal upon which interest is to be 
calculated for the second year or term; and 
the second year’s or term’s interest being 
added to this last principal, makes that 
upon which interest is to he calculated for 
the third year or term ; and so on for any 
number of years. To find the interest of 
m 
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J6100 for any other term, as 1 year and 278 
days, at 4i per cent. Take the sum lor the 
several days as in the Ibllowing example : 

.£ d. 

Interest for 1 year 4 10 o 
„ 200 days 2 » 3| 

,* TO „ 17 3i 

„ a 1 11 


Interest required 7 18 6 
For any other sum than £100. First find 
lor £100 as above, and take it so many times . 
or parts as the sum is of £loo. Tlius, to 
tind for £35.'; at 4^ per cent., lor 1 year and 
278 days. 

First, 3 times the above sum 
£ .s. d. 

(for £300) = 24 15 8i 

4 (for £50) ^ 3 IH 34 

^(for£5) •-=. 7 11 

Interest on £355 — £28 2 io| 

In calculating interest on accounts current, 
it is necessary to state the number of days 
between each receipt or payment, and the 
date (commencing the .‘list ot December) to 
wljich the amount current is made up. Tims 
.£l 72 paid on the 16th of September, being 
interest to the 31 st of December, 107 days. 
The amount of such interest may then be 
calculated by the aid of the Ibllowiug table. 
2’ahle for axcet'taimnrt the Nuviher of days from 
any one day in the year to any other. 


p 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

tA 

cS 

June. 


August. 

A 

4) 

CfJ 


'A 

Dec. 

1 

32 

60 

91 

121 

1,52 

182 

213 

244 

274 

305 

335 

2 

33 

6L 

92 

122 

153 

183 

214 

245 

275 

306 

336 

a 

34 

62 

93 

123 

154 

184 

216 

246 

276!.307 

337 

4 

35 

63 

94 

124 

155 

185 

216 

247 

2771 308 

338 

5 

36 

64 

96 

125 

156 

180 

217 

248 

27.8 309 

339 

6 

37 

65 

96 

126 

157 

187 

218 

249 

279*310 

340 

7 

38 

60 

97 

127 

1581188 

i2l9 

250 

280 

311 

341 


39 

67 

98 

128 

159|1H9 220 251 

281 

312 

342 

■9 

40 

68 

99 

129 

160il90!22i;252 

2,82 

313 

.343 

10] 

41 

69 

100 

1.30 

1611191 }222 253 

283 

314 

344 

D! 

:42 

70 

101 

131 

16211921223 ‘254 

2S4 

.316 

345 

12 

43 

71 

102 

132 

163: 1931224 255 

2851 

316 

346 

13 

44 

72 

103 

133 

164|194'22,5 25612861 

317 

347 

14 

45 

73 

104 

134 

165!195'226 257(287' 

318 

348 

15 

46 

74' 

105 

135 

I66il96'2‘27 2581288' 

319 

349 

16 

47 

75 

106 

136 

167 197 

228!259;289 

320 

350 

17 

48 

76 

107’ 

137 

1681198 229 260:290 

321 

351 

18 

49 

77 

108 

138 

I69|l99|230;26l!29l 

322 

352 

19 

50 

78 

109 

139 

170j200!23l!262,292 

323 

353 

20 

51 

79 

110 

140 

1171(201 232 263!2931324 

354 

21 

52 

80 111 

141 

|l72!202'233,264'294l326 

355 

22 

53 

8M12 

142 

173 

i203'234!265 295i326 

356 

23 

54 

82 113 

143 

!i74 

120412.3.'! 

; 266 

: 296 

327 

357 

24 

55 

83 114 

144! 176 

|205 236 267 297 

328 

358 

25 

56 

84 115 

145 176 

!206 2371268 298 

329 

359 

26 57 

85,116 

146 177 

207,2381269 299 

,330 

360 

27 

58 

86;ii7 

147 178 

208,239;27() 300 331 

361 

28 

59 

871118 

148 179 

209 240, 27 1*30 1 332 

362 

29 


88 119 

149 180 

210,241 ;272l3y2'.333 

363 

30 


89 120 

150,181 

2U 242 2:3!303i334 

364 

31 


90 

151; 

|2L2i243l 

130.1 1 

365 


To find theintere.st of any sum at any rate 
per cent, lor a year, multiply the sum by the 
500 


rate per cent, and divide the product by 100, 
To find the interest of any sum (or a number 
of years, multiply its interest for one year 
by tlie number of jjears ; or, without calcu- 
lating^ its interest for one year, multiply the 
principal by the rate per cent, and tliat pro- 
duct by tlie number of years, and double the 
last product by 100. When the interest of 
any sum is required for u number of days, 
multiply the interestof a year by them, and 
divide by 305. Thus, to find tlie interest of 
£210 for four years and seven months and 
twenty- five days, at 44 per cent. 

Principal .£210 

Kate per cent 44 

S40 

106 


Interest for l year £9 


> 45 X 4 --£37-80, do. 


f for four years. 
Interest for 4 years £37 8000 

0 rnths. 4 of 1 yr. «=« 4*7250 

1 mth. ■=* i of 0 mths. -7876 

5 days ‘6472 


.£43‘9697^-£43 19.«. 2d. 


‘.)-45X25 

The interest for 26 days is 6472, 

365 

that i.?, it is equal to the interest for a year, 
25 

multiplied by the fraction Division by 

. 365. 

100 is performed by cutting off two figures 
to the right. 

A very easy and general method of com- 
puting simple interest, is by means of the 
following concise but comprehensive table. 



u 


n 


n 


lA 


■“! 

£ 

s. 

d. £ 

B. 

d.! 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

ij 

0 

0 

3?i0 

0 

24! 

0 

0 

n\ 

0 

U 

3 

0 

0 

34 

2! 

0 

0 

3? 0 

0 

0 

0 

M 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

64 

3j0 

0 

6?!o 

0 

el; 

0 

0 

71 

0 

0 


0 

0 

9? 

40 

u 

T?10 

0 

0 : 

0 

0 104 

0 

0 n? 

u 

1 

1 

5*0 

0 

9-: 0 

0 lU.O 

1 

u 

0 

1 

2?l 

0 

1 

44 

610 

0 11? 0 

1 

i-;'o 

1 

3? 


1 

Hi 

0 

1 

74 

7 0 

1 

1?'0 

1 

4 to 

1 

64 

0 

1 

0 

1 11 

8 0 

1 

.3:1 0 

1 

64!o 

1 

9 

0 

1 Ui 

0 

2 

24 

90 

1 

5? 0 

1 

84 

0 

1114 

0 

2 

24 

0 

2 

64 

10 0 

1 

7i 0 

1 11 

0 

2 

24 

0 

2 

54 

0 

2 

8:y 

20 0 

3 

34,0 

3 

10 

0 

4 

44 

0 

4 114 

0 

6 

5? 

30 0 

4 

11 :o 

6 

9 

0 

6 

6f 

0 

7 

44 

0 

8 

24 

40 

0 

6 

6? 0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 101 

p 10 lU 

50 

!o 

8 

2.i 0 

9 

7 

to 10 lu 

10 12 

3:] 

p 13 

84 

60 

|0 

9 lOi'O 

11 

6 

0 13 

n 

[o 14 

94 io 16 

64 

TO 

0 11 

6 0 13 

6 

0 15 

4 

P 17 

olio 19 

2 

80 

0 

13 

l?d 15 

4 

0 17 

64 

p 19 

8? 

1 

1 11 

90 

0 

14 

9^ 0 17 

3 

0 19 

84 

1 

2 

24| 

1 

4 

7f 

100 

0 

16 

54 0 1.0 

2 

1 

1 U 

1 

4 

8 1 

1 

7 

4? 

200 

;i 12 ioi;i 18 

44 

2 

3 10 

2 

9 

3f 

2 14 

n 

300 

12 

9 

3?, 2 17 

61 

3 

6 

9 1 

13 13 Ilf! 

14 

2 

24 


Jf. P i, —T his table contains the interest of 
£100 for all the several days in the first 
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column, on the several rates of 3, 3|, 4, 4^, 
and 6 per cent, in the other five columns. 

llie lollowing table will repay the tronhlc 
of committing it to memory, «s sliowing 
the amount per pound, stating what each 
rate of interest bear. 


ptM’ cent, i.9 

9, 

0 

d. 

6 

in the pound. 

3 

0 

H 


4 

0 

9} 

„ 


1 

U 

,, 

6 

1 

25 

„ 

n 

1 

0 


10 

2 

0 

,, 

12i 

2 

r. 


16 „ 

3 

0 

„ 

175 

?. 

G 


20 

4 

0 


225 

4 

G 


25 „ 

5 

0 



INTEREST, Legal Operation of. ~ 
Therc is now no law debarring a i)erson from 
taking all the interest he can on money lent. 
Where, however, the security consists of land 
or freehold estates, there is little difficulty 
in obtaining money at five per cent, whilst 
the interest charged in other cases, is regu- 
lated according to the value and tangibility 
of the security. But to entitle the lender to 
more than five per cent, it is necessary that 
the extra and agreed amount should be 
stated on the face of the document securing 
the debt anil interest The payment of 
Interest on a debt, will take the same out 
of the Statute of Limitations. Interest is, 
in general, recoverable, in addition to the 
principal sum upon an express promise, or 
where a contract may be implied from clr- 
cum.stauces, as the particular mode of deal- 
ing by the parties, or the usage of trade. 
Interest is recoverable where a bond, bill of 
exchange, or promissory note has been given. 
But interest is not generally recoverable 
upon a sale of goods, or upon money lent, 
or money paid, or money had and received, 
or upon the balance of an account stated. 
But it is enacted : Tljfrt upon all sums cer- 
tain, payable at a certain time or otherwise, 
the jury, in the trial of any issue, or on any 
inquisition of damages, may allow interest 
not exceeding the current rate, from the 
time when such debts and Sums certain were 
payable, if such debts or sums be payable 
by virtue of some written instrument at a 
certain time ; or, if payable otherwise, then 
from time to time when demand of payment 
shall have been made in writing, so as such 
demand shall give notice to the debtor, that 
interest will be claimed from the date of 
such demand until the time of payment; 
provided that intcre.st shall be payable in 
all oases in which it is now payable by law. 
The jury may give damages m the natiirc of 
interest over and above the value of the 
goods at the time of conversion or seizure, 
in actions of trover or trespass, and over and 
above the money recoverable in actions on 
policies of insurance. In a long unsettled 
partnership account, rendered intricate by 
the neglect of a party, he shall have no 
Interest on the balance when settled. Exe- 
colors and trustees are frequently charged 


with interest in equity, -where they have 
withheld money from parties to whom it is 
due, or unnecessarily called in sums out on 
good security. In such cases they are gene- 
rally made to pay five per cent. ; and an 
executor has been charged with compound 
interest at that rate. In case of a vested 
legacy, due immediately, and charged on 
land, or money in the funds, which yields 
an immediate profit, interest shall be pay- 
able thereon lr#m the testator’s death ; but 
if charged only on the personal estate, which 
cannot be immediately got in, it shall carry 
interest only from the end of the year after 
the death of the testator. 

INTERMITTENT FEVER, when occur- 
ring as a spontaneous disease, is a fever con- 
sisting of paroxysms of lever, between each 
of w'hich there is a perf ect period of inter- 
mission without fever— each paroxysm ot 
fever being divided into three distinct and 
well-marked stages, called the cold, hot, and 
sweating ; an intermittent fever, consisting 
of alternate paroxysms of the three stages 
and intervals of repose, or except for the 
debility left by the attack, of health. I'heso 
morbid periods of three stages sumetimes 
occur only once in twenty-four hours, occa- 
sionally twice, ever^ other day, or every 
forty-eight hours, according to the length 
of Ihe remission of the ague, being called 
quotidian, twenty-four hours ; tertian, forty - 
eight; and quartan, seventy-two hours: 
besides the.se there are further complications 
as to the reonrrenco of the fits ; for which, 
see article. “Fever,” under which head will 
be iound the descriptive chain of symptoms. 
'I'he treattmnt of intermittent fever differs 
with each stage or fit ; in the cold stage, or 
congestion, or collapse, the blood, having 
been driven from the surface, and collecting 
in a state of plethora in all the vital organs, 

E roduces a pale, shrunken appearance of the 
ody and countenance, great cold, shivering, 
pain and difficulty of breathing, demanding 
a mode of treatment that shall unload the 
gorged organs, restore the blood to the sur- 
face, and by equalising the circulation, cut 
shoi't the duration of tlic fit. 'i'o effect this 
object, stimulants and the hot bath are the 
chief agents to rely upon. In the hot stage 
into which the disease, after a longer or 
sliorter time, naturally glides, and which 
is the state of re-action, the cold pallor ol 
the body and its shrunken appearance is 
changed for a dry burning heat that renders 
turgid. Hushed and swollen, every part ot 
the body, causing severe pains in the head, 
ringing in the ears, and other acute symp- 
toms from the distended state of the vessels, 
and their pressure on the brain. As in the 
cold stage, nature, if unassisted, would, 
after a certain interval of time, relieve the 
intolerable heat, thirst, and pain of this con- 
dition, by sweating: the medicinal means 
employed to cut short the hot stage and in- 
duce the third, are cooling drinks, cold 
aspersions ofthebody,di8phoretics,and other 
antiphlogistic remedies. In the third or 
sweating stage, when a dense perspiration, 
like a summer shower on the parched earth, 
breaks out, all the scorching symptoms of » 
raging fever give way before the relaxing 
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burst of moisture, which is so copious, as 
seemingly to expel, by this rain of perspi- 
ration, every germ or the disease, leaving 
the patient free from all fever, but so ex- 
hausted as to be, on some occasions, scarcely 
able to speak, so excessive has been the dis- 
charge. In this stage, all that can be done 
is to keep the room cool, and the body fre- 
quently wiped, and when the stage i.s over, 
a stimulant, and perfect repose, so that 
the patient may sleep. It is, however, 
during the hours of remission, or within 
an hour of the time of the expected return 
of the paro.xysms, that the remedial agents 
are to be employed, the object being to 
break the diseased punctuality of the fits, 
and having once broken their order, the cure 
is more easy and certain. To eflect this, the 
system is to be first cleared by one or two 
lull doses of some aperient medicine, and 
quinine, which is the chief dependence of 
the physician, administered in a dose sulli- 
cientiy large to arrest, by anticipation, the 
morbid condition of the first stage, by post- 
I)oning or mitigating the cold fit ; if the hot 
bath IS then used, the second stage may be 
avoided, by exciting the last or sweating, 
after which, tonics and stimulants are to be 
employed to restore the strengtli, and an 
hour before the recurrence of the cold fit, 
again exhibit the large dose of quinine, and 
so in rotation till the fever is conquered ; 
the interval between the end and beginning 
of each paroxysm being employed iii build- 
ing up the patient’s strength by wine, diet, 
and tonics. The intermittent fever that 
arises during many protracted cases of 
illness, must be treated according to the 
nature of the primary disease, with a com- 
bination of the above treatment. •— ISee 
Ague. 

INTRODUCTION, Etiquette of. — In 
strict etiquette, persons are supposed to be 
strangers to each other until they have gone 
through the ceremony of introduction. Thi.s 
being one of the rules of society, it is in- 
cumbent on those having any authority, to 
introduce persons who are strangers to 
each other, so as to put them at their ease, 
and advance the harmony of the company 
generally. Thus, a host when a jicrson en- 
ters the room, who is not generally known 
by the assembled guests, conducts that per- 
son to the various individuals, and makes 
mention of tlieir names to each other, toge- 
ther with any circumstance calculated to 
strengthen the acquaintance. The persons 
introduced bow to each other, sometimes in 
silence, and sometimes expressing some ap- 
propriate compliment, likely to be acceptable. 
Generally speaking, it is better not to over- 
lay the congratulatory recognition with such 
phrases as, “ I am proud to make your ac- 
quaintance ; ” ** I am delighted at having 
the honour of an introduction to you, ” &c. ; 
such sentences, in the majority of cases, are 
unmeaning and insincere, and embarrass 
rather than gratify the person to whom 
they are addressed. On the other liand, the 
ceremony of introduction should not be cou- 
dnoted with too great an amount of formality 
and reserve; as though it were an act of 
condescension on your part to notice the 


person introduced to you. The truth is, that 
m this, as in many other points of etiiiuette, 
the charm does not reside in the wonis ut- 
tered, or the mechanical carriage ot the body, 
but in the manner and exprevssion, w hich, 
with well-bred persons, seldom fails to make 
itself understood. 1 nferiors should be intro- 
duced to superiors, and gentlemen to ladies. 
Thus, if a gentleman were walking with hivS 
wile, and meet a friend, he should first say 
with a suitable action, “Mr. So-and-so;” 
and follow it by, “Mrs. Siich-a-oiie.” It is 
not usual for persons to shake hands when 
they are introduced to each other, except on 
1 ‘Xtraordinury occasions. Thus, I'or iiist iince, 
if the persons introduced have been occasion- 
ally talked about to each other in connection 
with circumstances cmiimon to both, the in- 
direct knowledge of each other will permit 
of a warmer recognition than is ordinarily 
countenanced. It in the general introduc- 
tion you are brought face to face wdth a per- 
son whose features and name arc familiar 
to you, you say, “ 1 believe I have Inid the 
pleasure of meeting you before,” and oiler 
him your liand. Irniiiediately after intro- 
duction do not be too loud or loquacious, 
but lead olV with one or two remarks on sub- 
jects which you suppose w ill be interesting, 
thus giving tin; person yOu address an op- 
portunity of talking, without oppressing him 
with tlie weight of your own conversation, 

INAOVLIl) liEVEKAOES.-See Appuk 
Wateu, Jn'.MON Water, Raspberry Vi- 
negar, I'AMAHTND WaTEB, WlIlTE WlNE 
Whf.y, &c. 

INVALID COOKING. — See Arrow' 
Root, IIeef Tea, ('aragken Moss, Cau- 
dle, Gruel, SlurroN llKOTri, &c. 

INVALID F URN rriJKE. — When the 
human body is racked with pain, pro- 
tracted by long-con tinned sickness, iis sul- 
ferings may be considerably alleviated anti 
its movements materially as.sisted through 
tlie intervention of mechanical aid. I'Jie ac- 
companying engraving illustrates a Double 
Rising Invalid’s Bed, which is so constructed 




as to adapt itself to the variou.s positiona 
which the invalid may desire to assume. 
The application is extremely simple, as will 
Ite seen in the figure, and may be attendea 
to by on e person on 1 y. I'he wearisome eifects 
induced by invalids lying for a long interval 
on an ordinary bed without being able to 
change their posture, is well known, so that 
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a contrivance of' this nature is not only pro- 
ductive of immediate ease, but is calculated 
to accelerate ultimate recovery. When a 
patient is suillciently recovered from illness 
to be able to sit up in his bed, or when it 
is found necessary to place him in that posi- 
tion, the Invalid lied ('hair, as seen in the 
annexed engravinjf , will be found very useful. 



This may be introduced into an ordinary bed, 
and placed so as to receive the back of the in- 
valia comfortably within it when he reclines 
backwards. Upon his becoming tired of that 
position, the chair may either be removed 
from the bed, or it may be let down on a 
level with it, by lowering the supports which 
give it its elevated direction. The desire 
which invalids frequently express for sitting 
up for a few minutes, may be gratified by 
this simple construction without sabjecting 
them to tlui irritation and annoyance necessa- 
rily occasioned by the shifting of the pillows 
and the continuing of the body in an unnatu- 
ral position, which the ordinary method en- 
tails. It is frequently considered beneficial 
to order an invalid to leave his bed-room 
even before he has quite recovered his 
strength ; the depressing influence of the 
chamber of sickness, and the relief af- 
forded by a removal into another and 
more cheerful apartment, being one of the 
most certain means, not only of regain- 
ing bodily strength, but of re-establishing 
mental vigour. Where, however, the dis- 
tance between the sick-chamber is great, 
and dilficult to arrive at. the transporting 
of the invalid is frequently attended with so 
much inconvenience and so many rude 
.shocks, that the contemplated benefit of the 



ebange of room is defeated by the difficulties 
experienced in getting there, and the patient 
ifl frequently disturbed and shaken for the 
rest of the day. To obviate these ill effects 
a chair has been constructed for carrying 
invalids up and down stairs, as here shown, 
and by the aid of which the iiivuUd may 


be removed from one apartment to another 
with the least possible inconvenience and 
disturbance. This chair may be brought to 
the bedside and held on a level with the 
bed, so that the patient may be gently lilted 
into it without any perceptible change of 
position. Tlie seat and back are made sulli- 
ciently capacious to receive the body, and 
the iegs may hang down on the receptacle 
construct ed for them. One person proceed- 
ing in front and another following behind, 
and both timing their steps and motions 
togctiier, tiie invalid may thus be carried 
any distance without tiring or disturbing 
him. When he has reached the room he 
may be lifted out of the chair gently on to 
the couch ; and when it is considered advis- 
able to remove him back to his bed-chamber, 
the process may be conducted noiselessly and 
gently, as before. That stage of convalescence 
having arrived when the invalid is enabled 
to sit up, and when the mind, forestalling 
the body, is continually restless of being 
fixed in one .spot, and desires locomotion, 
any construction by which this may be 
achieved is well worthy of attention. It 
must be borne in mind that the patient is 
not yet sufficiently recovered to venture out 
of door.s, Out IS permitted to have the range 



of the rooms or the hall of the house to 
perambulate. When he is enabled to move 
himself from the table to the window, and 
from that to tlie book shelves or the piano, 
without undergoing any fatigue, a great ob- 
ject is accomplished. The Merlin chair is 
admirablv adapted for the purpose. It is 
furnished with handles iltteatothat portion 
of the chair where the hands naturally rest, 
and by turning which the chair is moved by 
means of pinions on axles. The proper 
management of this chair requires some 
little practice; but when that is accom- 
plished, the ease and readiness with which 
the invalid may transport himself from one 
portion of the room to the other, is both 
soothing and exhilarating. The invalid 
being now enabled to leave the house, and 
ordered gentle out-of-door exercise, no 
contrivance can be better than the Bath 
Chair, which moves on three wheels, and is 
hung on springs. Its form is that best 
adapted for an invalid, giving both rest and 
support to the body, without taxing its 
energies.* It is propelled by a person who 
pushes it from behind. The fore part of ttw 
vehicle is furnished with a handle by whidb 
the invalid may guide the wheels in any 
&73 
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<lireotiot), and there being no obstruction in 
trontf he is enabled to take an uninterrupted! 
view of surrounding objects, and to have ail 
the benefit of the fresh air coming full upon 
him. 

INVKNTION.-See Patent. 

INVENTORY.— A detailed and systema- 
tized list of contents of any place, room, or 
receptacle. In domestic economy, inven- 
tories are of the greatest service, and espe- 
t ially where the articles are placed in the 
jure of other persons, or are of tlmt nature 
as not to be mixed, owing to their being but 
seldom put into requisition. An inventory 
has not only immediate practical utility to 
recommend it, but it is also calculated to act 
HS a moral restraint upon the peculatiouH 
iind paltry abstractions of dishonest ser- 
vants. For a servant being aware of the 
d'.vlstence of an inventory, and knowing that 
his employer was in the habit of regularly 
comparing the articles tliemselves by the 
written list, would not have the liardihood 
to commit a depredation, where detection 
would follow so surely and so soon. Jiy thii;, 
it will be understood that tlie mere making 
out of an inventory is of no use to preserve 
the articles intact, unless a systematic in- 
vestigation is gone through at frequent 
intervals. When many changes take place 
from known causes, the inventory sliouid be 
altered agreeably to the existing contents, 
and these checked and regulated from time 
to time. In extensive establishments where 
a large stock of various kinds of articles arc 
continually in use, an inventory will be found 
almost indispensable, not only as u clieck 
upon the nefarious practices of subordi- 
nates, but to acquaint the owner with the 
renewals which are required, to make up 
lor unavoidable wear and tear, and losses of 
various causes. 

INVITATION, Etiquette or. — Invita- 
tions are usually expressed iu writing, and 
where practicable are sent by hand, not by 
post. They should be WTitteii on superiine 
paper, enclosed in a neat envelope, and 
sealed with wax. These little niceties may 
appear frivolous to some persons, hut it 
should be remembered that almost every act 
of etiquette is generally an amalgamation of I 
small observances. In writing the invila - 1 
tion, the day and hour alluded to should 
be distinctly stated, to prevent misapprelien- 
eion. Thus, instead of merely saying 
“Thursday,” It should be ‘‘Thursday next,” • 
or “ Thursday the 20tli in.stant. ’ ’ Tlje nature • 
of the intended entertainment should also 
be specified, whether dinner, evening party, 
dance, &o. When an invitation is received, 
it should be answered as promptly as pos- 
sible, whether it be accepted or aeclined; this 
is not only an appropriate acknowledgment 
of the kindness extended, but also has its 
practical use, in permitting those by whom 
the invitation is issued to regulate their 
arrangements according to the number of 
guests expected, llie wording either of an 
acceptance or a refusal of an invitation, 
Bhomd neither be verbose nor high-flown, a 
lew simple words answer all the purpose ; for 
if you acted diiTerently, it would appear in 
the one case that you were seldom invited 
in 


out, and in the other that you deemed yovt 

f >resence of so much consequence as to over- 
oad your refusal with a superabundance of 
apologies, so that those who invited you 
might not take your absence too greatly to 
heart. Special invitations are necessary to 
invite persons to your house who are not 
related, or on terms oi' the closest intimacy. 
It is said that “a general invitation is no 
invitation at all;” and it would be rather 
awkward il‘ “ come whenever you please,” 
and “consider this house as your home,” 
were accepted in a litei'al sense. Even where 
the nearest degree of friendship exists, it 
is better not to dine witJi any one un- 
less you have been invited; but rather 
choo.se some hour in the after or former 
part of the day to pay your visit, if it be a 
casual one. It is always understood that 
one invitation should be responded to by 
another as soon after the celebration of the 
occasion as possible; and where there are 
no pretensions to ceremony, it is customary, 
upon taking leave of those who have invitw 
YOU, to invite them to your house in return, 
leaving it to the persons asked, to name the 
day most convenient to them. Never invite 
persons to “ tt^a,” with a view of sparing 
the expense of a dinner ; but if your en- 
gagements compel you to specify tliis meal, 
take care that tlie subsequent repast is on 
a liberal sealc, so as to do away witli any 
impression of meanness. Take care that 
tlie friends whom you invite are all of tliem 
on a friendly footing, unless, indeed, it be 
your intention to bring the contending 
parties together, and heal tlieir difl’erenoes ; 
but this ofiice must be executed with great 
circumspection and extreme delicacy. Bo 
not allow your invitations to be based upon 
ulterior motives, such as preferring a favour 
of one of tlie invited guests immediately 
afterwards, or of palpably bringing two young 
persons together witli wliom you conceive 
it desirable to make up a match; such 
manoeuvres usually defeat their own end. 
When a person neither answers an invita- 
tion by attendance or by letter, it is under 
ordinary circumstances considered that the 
acquaintanceship is no iurther desired, and 
is acted upon accordingly. If, tlierefore, 
through any error or accident, an invitation 
should miscarry and not reach the hands ot 
the person for whom it was intended until 
after the event* of which it speaks has 
transpired, it is a duty which he owes both 
to iiimself and his friends, to hasten im- 
mediately and afford an explanation of the 
apparent act of rudeness. Repeated re- 
fusals to invitations from the same quar- 
ter are also regarded as tantamount to a 
desire for disoontinuing the acquaintance, 
unless by some extraordinary coincidence, it 
is known that the pleas whiem have been set 
up were valid and insuperable. When an 
invitation is given verbally, the peraon 
invited should return an absolute affirma- 
tive or negative ; and not by an ambiguous 
answer leave it uncertain as to whether he 
intends to accept or decline. 

IODINE.— An elementary substanoe that 
is found to reside in minute quantities iU all 
spring u ater, i'resh water, land plants, and 
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every variety of food; and an essential 
constituent in the organism of all animals. 
The iodine of chemistry, when combined 
with iron, is found to be an excellent tonic 
In cases of scrofulous debility, and in scrp- 
fuiotts subjects generally. It cannot be 
prescribed in the solid form ; and, from its 
proneness to undergo decomposition, it is 
better kept in a state of saiution. in the 
proportion of three grains to a drachm ol 
water, and a coil of iron wire, as a bell spring, 
should be kept in tlie bottle with it. The 
dose of the iodide of iron is Irom two to 
live grains. 

IPECACUANHA.—A root which in me- 
dicine acts as an emetic, diaphoretic, and 
expectorant. It is used internally to excite 
vomiting, in doses of from twenty to thirty 
grains of the powder; or an ounce to an 
ounce and a half of the Infusion, adminis- 
tered every hall-hour until vomiting takes 
place. To cause it to act well and easy, the 
patient should drink half- pint draughts of 
warm water. As a diaphoretic it should be 
given in doses of three grains, mixed with 
some soft substance, such as crumbs of 
bread, add repeated every four hours. Dose 
of the wine: from twenty minims to one 
drachm (as a diaphoretic), and from one 
drachm to an ounce and a half (as an emetic). 
Oatdicn. Do not give more than the doses 
named above, for although it is a safe 
emetic, it is also an acrid narcotic poison. 

IRISH OAK£.~Take a pound of butter, 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar sifted 
and dried, nine eggs, a quarter ol a pound 
of almonds, ana a quarter ol' a pound of 
flour dried. Beat the butter to a cream, stir 
in the sugar, which should be quite hot; 
then beat the yolks and whites of the eggs 
separately, pour on the yolks lirst, and add 
the whites ; work the mixture for half an 
hour, then add the flour by degrees ; when 
thoroughly mixed, add a gill of brandy. 
Add the almonds with a quarter of a pound 
of oorranta, and a quarter of a pound of 
lemon-peel, just before the cake is placed 
in the oven. Previous to placing in the 
oven, the cake should be beaten for one hour ; 
the hand kept moving the same way, and 
not taken out. 

Butter, lib.; sugar, fib.; eggs, 9; 
almonds, fib. *, flour, fib. ; brandy, l gUl ; 
currants, fib, ; lemon-peel, fib. 

IRISH STEW,— Cut rather thick chops 
from a loin of mutton, say half a dozen ; 
put them into a saucepan, and add a dozen 
good sized potatoes sliced and placed in 
layers with the chops, half a dozen small 
muons, and about a quart of water ; season 
with pepper and salt; cover the saucepan 
diosely, and let the contents stew over a 
moderate Are for two hours, or until the 
potatoes have become nearly a mash, and 
iiave absorbed all the gravy irom the meat, 
and the water. The stew should then be 
dished and eaten hot 

itSF chops of mutton, 6 ; potatoes, 
12; onions, 6; water, 1 quart; salt and 
pepper, to season. 

IRON.— The properties and uses of iron 
are well known. It is remarkably ductile, 
and possessed of great tenacity, but it is leas 


malleable than any of the other metals. It 
is the hardest of all the ductile and malleable 
metals, and when combined with carbon or 
silica, admits of being tempered to almost 
any degree of hardness or elasticity. The 
coinnion crude iron of commerce is known 
as pig iron or cast iron, which is the melted 
metal discharged from time to time from 
the turuaces and allowed to run into moulds 
of sand, so as to form lumps called pigs. 
Of cast iron there are several varieties, 
varying in colour, hardness, and composi- 
tion. They are known as grey, black, and 
white iron, of which the iirst is commonly 
the best. These variations in quality and 
character of the product depend chiefly 
on the method followed, and the fuel used in 
their production.— See JHctionary of Unful 
Knowledge^ article Iron. 

iron. Medicinal Uses of.— The pre- 
parations of iron used In medicine are rery 
numerous. In the crude form, the effect of 
iron is generally to increase, the appetite, 
and to stimulate the digestive powers. It 
imparts tone and vigour to the whole system, 
and gives a florid colour to all who take it 
for any length of time. When iron In any 
of its preparations has been given in too 
large doses, or persisted in for too great a 
length of time, it is apt to cause a state ot 
general excitement, marked by a sensation 
of fulness in the head, and a degree of 
giddiness. The administration of fron in 
any of its forms is not advisable in thll and 
inflammatory habits, in those disposed to a 
determination of blood to the head, or who 
have a tendency to active haemorrhages. 
Those diseases to which it is applicable are 
all such as show a deficiency of red blood, 
or in which there are evidences of direct 
debility, or in nervous nr hysterical affec- 
tions, or feebleness of the digestive organs, 
scrofula, &c. The most simple, manageable, 
and perhaps the most useful of ml the 
preparations of iron, is the iron trine { this is 
particularly appropriate for children. Dose. 
One drachm to naif an ounce. Carbonate of 
ironiB an excellent form of tonic, and has 
much repute for the cure of neuralgic affec- 
tions, tic- doloreux particularly, and is use- 
ful in giving tone to the bowels, and 
eventually obviating their costive state. 
The principal objection to it, is its bulk 
and insolubility. Dose. Half a drachm to 
half an ounce, three or four times a day, in 
combination with honey, treaole, or confec- 
tion of orange peel. Muriated tincture cf iron 
is also muon esteemed as a tonic, or is a 
good astringent in both spitting and vomit- 
ing of blood. It is also an excellent locai 
styptic applied to bleeding vessels in loose 
fringous sores. 

IRON, TO Preserve.— The preservation 
of iron from rust may be accomplished as 
follows Add to a quart of water hall' a 
pound of quiokUme; let this stand until 
the surface is perfectly clear; pour off the 
clear liquid, and stir up with it a quantity ot 
olive oil, until the mixture becomes a thick 
cream. Rub any articles which are to be put 
by, with this mixture, and then wrap them 
up in paper. If the nature of the articles 
will not admit of their being wrapped up in 
6t4 
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paper, they will remain free from rust by 
ooveringf them more thickly with the mix- 
ture. 

IRONING.— A process in connection with 
the laundry. Previous to ironing, all linen 
and other articles, after being washed and 
well dried, must be properly folded and 
slightly damped by sprinkling water upon 
tliem just beiore the application of the not 
iron. The proper degree of dampness is a 
nicety learned only by practice, but it is 
essential to the success of a good ironing. 
Ironing is a very important part of what is 
termed the getting up of linen ; bad ironing is 
known by the creases left, and inaccurate 
folding, and sometimes the marks left by ill- 
cleaned irons, or even iron-moulds. To Iron 
well it is necessary not only to be dexterous 
in the use of the iron implement, but also it 
is essential that the mode of heating the 
irons should be effectual. Smoothing Irons 
are employed to give smoothness to such 
articles of wearing apparel as do not admit 
of being wound rotind a cylinder to be 
mangled. These implements are of three 
kinds : the common llat iron, the box iron, 
and the Italian iron. The common hat 
iron, which is most frequently employed, is 
well known. The larger tne irons, the 
longer they retain the heat, and the greater 
the pressure they are capable of giving. 
Smalt iron.s are employed ior more delicate 
articles. The box iron, as seen in the 



engraving, is an old-fashioned implement, 
less used than formerly, but ingeniously 
constructed. As considerable pressure is 
frequently useful, this iron is made large 
and heavy; and to retain its heat longer, 
it is made hollow, the cavity contain- 
ing an Iron heater, which is made nearly 
red hot, occasionally as the iron cools. To 
keep this heater in its place, an iron slider is 
made to shut down in front ; and by this 
mode, the frequent setting down and taking 
up of irons is avoided. The proper degree 
ot heat in the smoothing iron is very 
necessary to attend to, and can only be 
learned by practice. Before using it, it is 
proper to try its effect upon a piece of 
blanket kept on the table for that purpose ; 
if the iron be too hot. it will scorch the 
Mneu, and if not hot enough, it will not 
properly perform its office. In the first 
case, in order not to lose time, some coarse 
article may be ironed, which a very hot iron 
will not injure. Die use of the iron in the 
various articlis of wearing apparel can be 
learned only by practice undW a skiliul 


operator ; no verbal directions can be suffi- 
cient. A few hints, however, can be given. 
1'hings that require to be very flat, as shirt 
collars, require to be covered by a towel iu 
the first ironing, and then gone over on 
both sides with the box iron. Laces and 
worked muslins require a soft and very good 
ironing blanket, and they are to be dried by 
rolling them up, and to be unrolled as they 
are ironed. When silks are ironed, they 
should be covered over with paper, to prevent 
the iron from touching the silk itself, which 
produces an unsightly glossiness. Great care 
must be taken not to scorch anything, for 
this not only discolours the article, but 
injures the fabric. The Italian iron affords 
a very neat and expeditious way of ironing 
certain articles, as frills, which require to be 
puffed. It is a hollow tube, and is heated by 
a cylindrical piece of iron made red hot and 
inserted in it. The articles to be ironed are 
drawn over the iron, instead of passing the 
iron over them. A clean and expeditious 
way of heating smoothing irons is very 
essential in a good laundry. In a very 
small way, these irons are heated by placing 
them on a moveable iron shelf hnng on the 
bars of a grate ; but in this manner they 
are apt to be soiled by the ashes and coals, 
and require careful wiping to prevent stain- 
ing tlie linen. To obviate this inconvenience, 
ironing stoves are constructed, by which the 
irons are heated without any possibility of 
their contracting any dirt Sometimes the 
ironing stove forms a recess in the wall like 
a small chimney, with a hot plate and 
furnace below it Upon this hot plate the 
irons are set to be heated; and there should 
be an air-flue above the plate to carry out 
the hot air, and prevent its incommoding 
the laundry. Generally, however, the iron- 
ing stoves are detached, and stand in the 
laundry, and then answer the double pur- 
pose of warming the room, and heating the 
; irons. The annexed figure represents oue of 



the smallest kind; it is made wholly of 
Iron; the fire is contained in the on 
which the smoothing iron is placed, and 
a pipe is inserted in the back, to carry off 
the smoke into the ebimuey flue. An 
U 2 
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apparatuH has also been constructed for 
heating^ Italian irons. It is a short iron 
cylinder placed within another about four 
Inches wider, the inner one being lilled with 
lighted charcoal, and the space between 
left empty ; four cylindrical pieces of brass 
ass through this space, and enter into the 
re chamber, by which means they are 
heated sufficiently. The fumes or deleterious 
gas formed by the combustion of the char- 
coal, pass out through the tube seen in 



the apparatus, and when the cover is 

f mt on, they issue through the holes in 
t. The ironing-board or table should 
be very’ strong and steady; and lor 
this purpose one end or side of it is gene- 
rally placed against a wall. It should 
likewise ^be placed on the window side, to 
liave the benefit of a perfectly good light. 
The ironing cloth, which is a kind of blanket 
made on purpose, of a proper width and 
thickness, should be doable, and should be 
firmly and securely pinned down round the 
table, to prevent its moving. 

IRONMOULD.— A stain produced in linen 
by ink and deleterious compounds. To 
remove an ironmould it should be wetted, 
then laid on a hot- water plate, and a little 
essential oil of lemons put on the part. If 
the linen becomes dry, wet it, and renew the 
rocess, observing that the plate is kept 
oiling hot. Much of the powder sold 
under the name of salt of lemon is a 
Spurious preparation; and, therefore, it is 
necessary to dip the linen in a good deal of 
water, and wash it as soon as the stain is 
removed, to prevent the part from being 
worn into holes by the acid. 

IREIGATION.-The act of watering the 
soil. This operation acts in two ways, 
mechanically and chemically. The mecha- 
nical act of irrigation is, that it softens the 
soil, and preserves the roots of plants in a 
healthy state. It also serves to dissolve 
the various earthy matters contained in 
the soil, and acts as a medium by which 


they are taken up into the plants. The 
chemical action of irrigation is produced by 
the water which irrigates the land becom- 
ing decomposed, and furnishes fresh com- 
binations with various elements which it 
attracts, partly from the air, and partly 
from the soil. Tlie act of irrigation applies 
more to meadow land and fields of crops, 
than to the ordinary garden. In turfcKe 
irrigation, the water is conveyed in a system 
of open channels, which require to be most 
numerous in such grounds us are under 
drilled annual crops, and least so in such 
us are sown, in breadths, beds, or ridges, 
under perennial crops. Subterraneous irriga- 
tion may be ellected by a system of drains, 
or covered gutters in the subsoil, which, 
proceeding from a main conduit or other 
supply, can be charged with w'ater as re- 
quired. For grounds under the culture ot 
annual plants, this mode is more conve- 
nient, and ibr all others more economical, 
as to the use of water, than surface irriga- 
tion. When the under stratum is gravelly, 
and rests on a retentive stratum, this mode 
of watering may take place without drains, 
as it may also on perfectly fiat lands, by 
filling to the brim, and keeping full for 
several days, surrounding trenches ; but 
the beds or fields between the trenches 
must not be of great extent. Flooding 
and warping are modes of irrigation, the 
former tor manuring grass lands, and the 
latter for enriching the surface of arable 
lands; while both at the same time gra- 
dually raise up the surface of the soil. 
Irrigation with a view of conveying addi- 
tions to the soil, has long been practised, 
and is an evident imitation of the over- 
flowing of alluvial lands, whether in mea- 
dow or oration. In the former case, it is 
called irrigation or flooding, and in the 
latter, warping. Warping is practised 
chiefly as a mode of enriching the soil by 
an increase of alluvial depositions, as warp 
of rivers during winter, where the surface 
is not under crop. 

ISINGLASS. — A substance consisting 
entirely of gelatine, and the purest variety 
of this principle. It is prepared from the 
sounds or swimming bladders of various 
fish, chiefly the sturgeon, which affords the 
finest kind. The quality of good isinglass 
is determined by its whiteness, absence of 
tlie least fishy odour, and ready, and almost 
entire solubility in boiling water ; the solu- 
tion forming a nearly white, scentless, 
semi-transparent, solid jelly when cold. 
Isinglass is extensively adulterated, prin- 
cipally with gelatine, and may be test^ us 
follows: Take a few threads of the sub- 
stance, drop some into boiling water, some 
into cold water, and some into vinegar. In 
the boiling water, the isinglass will dissolve ; 
in cold water, it will become white ana 
cloudy; and in vinegar, it will swell and 
become Jelly-like. In boiling water, gela- 
tine will not so completely dissolve as Isin- 
glass ; in cold water, it becomes clear ana 
Jelly-like ; and in vinegar, it will harden. 

ISINGLASS FLUMMERY.— Dissolve, 
without boiling, two ounces of isinglass in 
a pint of water; add a gill of white winci 
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■with the juice of two lemons; sweeten; 
beat the yolks of six eggs, add them to the 
other ingredients, and tliickeii the whole by ! 
stirring it over the tire ; pour it into a : 
basin, and agitate till cold ; put by in moulds : 
or glasses. This mixture is considered to i 
be very nourishing for invalids. I 

Isinglass, 2oz8.; water, 1 pint; white j 
wine, 1 giil; lemons, juice of 2; sugar, to 
sweeten ; eggs, 6 yolks. i 

ISINGLASS JELLY. -Boil in a quart of • 
water an ounce of isinglass and a quarter j 
of an ounce of cloves, till reduced to a pint ; | 
then strain it over sugar, and serve, when 
told, in glasses. 

ISINGLASS, TO CLARin*.— Take about ' 
two ounces of the best and clearest sort of I 
isinglass for a quart mould of jelly, put it 
into a stewpan, with just sufficient cold water 
to cover it completely; set it by the fire, stir 
it occasionally, and clear the scum as it 
rises ; let it boil very gently, and until the 
whole is reduced to three-quarters; then 
strain it through a sieve or cloth into a 
basin for use. 

ITALIAN BREAD.-Make a stiff dough 
with twelve tablespoonfuls of tine flour, six 
of white powdered sugar, three eggs, a 
lemon-peel grated, and two ounces ot fresh 
butter ; mix them in a pan with a wooden 
spoon ; and if the dough is not sufficiently 
firm, a<ld more flour and sugar. Then turn 
it out, and work it well with the hand, cut 
it into the shape of round long biscuits, and 
glaze them with white of egg. 

Flour, 12 tablcspoonfuls ; sugar, 6 
talJlespoonfuls ; eggs, 3; lemon-peel, l; 
butter, 2 ozs. 

ITALIAN CHEESE.— Chop very fine 
two pounds of pork liver, with a pound and 
a half of the iat of pork ; add a shalot, an 
onioii, a clove of garlic, a bay-leaf, a sprig 
of tliyme, half a dozen mushrooms, all 
chopped fine ; season with salt and spice.s. 
When well mixed, butter a mould, press 
the ingredients closely in, moistened a little 
with butter, and put it into an oven for two 
hours ; when cold, turn it out. 

1 ^" Fork liver, 21 bs. ; pork fat, lilb. ; 
shalot, 1; onion, l; garlic, 1 clove; bay- 
leaf, 1; thyme, l sprig; mushrooms, 6; 
salt and spices, to season. 

ITALIAN CREAM.— Whip together for 
nearly an hour, a quart of very thick scalded 
cream, a quart of raw cream, the grated 
rind of four lemons, and the juice strained, 
with ten ounces of white jpowdered sugar ; 
add half a pint of white wine, and continue 
to whisk the whole until it assumes a solid. 
Lay a piece of muslin in a sieve, and lade 
the cream upon it with a spoon. In twenty- 
four hours turn it caretnlly out, and be 
careful that it does not break. 

1^ Cream, 1 qnart scalded, 1 quart raw ; 
lemon, peel of 4, juice of 4 ; sugar, lOozs. ; 
white wine, i pint. 

ITALIAN FRITTERS.-Make a batter 
with three tablespooni'uis of fine flour, a 
gill of cream, a glass of white wine, two 
ounces of sugar, and four eggs; beat the 
whole ttioroughly; mix in currants niincwi, 
raisln.«, or other fruits, almonds, and a little 
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veal kidney fat, or marrow ; fry them high 
over the tire, that they may be well done. 

Flour, 3 tablespoon! uls; cream, I 
gill; white wine, l wineglassful ; sugar. 
20ZS. ; eggs, 4; currants, raisins, almonds 
and veal kidney fat, sufficient. 

ITALIAN riK. — Mix together some 
chopped thyme, parsley, and one or two 
sage leaves, salt, white pepper, and cayenne ; 
lay into the bottom of a dish some tluu 
slices of lean veal, sprinkle them with the 
seasoning, and add slices of ham, and a 
few forcemeat balls ; put in a layer of sea- 
soned veal, of ham, and forcemeat balls, 
alternately, till the dish is filled ; then add 
tlie yolks of five eggs hard boiled, and some 
good white stock; cover the dish with a 
puff paste, and bake it for an hour. Before 
serving, pour in through a funnel, fixed in 
the centre of the crust, a teacupful of rich 
cream. 

ITALIAN SAUCE.— Put into a saucepan 
two slices of bam, a handful of minced 
mushrooms, a lemon minced without the 
pips, a spoonful of minced siialot, blanched, 
and wrung in a cloth, half a clove of garlic, 
and a gill of olive oil ; when nearly ready, 
take out the lemon, add a spoonful of minced 
parsley, a glass of white wine, and a little 
pepper; let the whole simmer till reduced 
one-fourth ; take out the ham, and serve. 

ITALIAN soul’.— Make three quarts of 
stock, which strain through a fine sieve into 
a stewpan ; add to it three ounces of sago, 
and let it boil gently for twenty minutes, 
then skim it. The stock being previously 
seasoned, will only require halt a tea spoon- 
ful of sugar, a little salt, pepper, ana nut- 
meg; a limited addition of thyme and 
parsley, with a bay-leaf, will vary the 
flavour. Just before serving, put into a 
basin the well- beaten yolks of four eggs, 
and add to them half a pint of cream ; then 
take the stewpan off the fire, pour the 
cream and eggs in, stir quickly for one 
minute, and serve immediately. 

ITCH. — This cutaneous and offensive 
disease, the result of bad living and dirt, is 
propagated by the merest contact ; and as 
this is a misfortune that any person may bo 
exposed to, by touching in a cursory manner 
the person of an affected individual it is 
necessary to show the means by which, with 
a day or two’s seclusion, it may be effec- 
tually eradicated. The intolerable itching 
tliat so remarkably distinguishes this dis- 
ease, is the consequence of a very minute 
microscopic insect which burrows under the 
scarf skin of the hands and body, and all 
that is necessary to destroy the lite of this 
insect, and of course cure the disease, is, to 
block up the pores of the skin, by rubbing 
in some stiff simple ointment upon going to 
bed; use a hot bath in the morning to 
cleanse the body of the grease, and repeat 
the ointment again ; and so continne the 
one at night, and the other in the morning 
till the cure Is efiected. For long standing 
cases sulphur or creosote is necessairY, but 
for trifling oases, spermaceti ointttt^t is 
quite sufficient, the hands being kept greaied 
! and gloved both day and night. 
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IVORY. —A substance which is properly 
obtained from the tusks of the elephant, 
the teeth of the hippopotamus, wild boar, 
&o. It is lasg^ely used for the handles of 
knlv^es, and for other purposes requiring: a 
smooth and clean white surface. Carvings 
in ivory when not kept under glass, some- 
times become covered in time with a mul- 
titude of minute cracks, which get filled 
with dirt, and deface them. Glass not only 

S rotects them from this injury, but affords 
ie means of bleaching or whitening ivory 
which has been discoloured. This effect is 
produced by exposing the articles to the 
sun’s rays under glass, turning each side in 
succession to the direction of the rays. To 
remove the cracks before mentioned, the 
ivory should be washed in soap and warm 
water with a brush till the cracks disappear, 
after which the article should be placed 
under glass. 

IVORY JELLY.-Put half a pound of 
ivory powder into three pints of cold water, 
let ft simmer until reduced to a pint and a 
half; when cold, take the jelly carefully 
llrom the sediment ; add to it the juice of a 
lemon, half the peel, two or three cloves, 
and sugar to taste; warm it till quite dis- 
solved, then strain it. 

IVORY, TO Silver.— Immerse the Ivory 
in a weak solution of nitrate of silver, and 
suffer it to remain until it has acquired a 
deep yellow colour ; then take it out, wash 
it with water, and expose it to the sun’s 
rays, which will turn it black in about three 
hours ; the ivory will upon being rubbed, 
assume a silvery appearance. 

IVORY, TO Stair.— Ivory may be stained 
of any colour, alter being freed from dirt 
and grease, as follows Wash the 

ivory well In an alkaline lye, steep it in a 
weak solution of nitrate of silver, then 
expose it to the light. .Blw, Steep it in a 
weak solution of sulphate of indigo which 
has been nearly neutralized with salt of 
tartar. Brwtu. As for black, but using a 
weaker solution of silver. Orem. Dissolve 
verdigris in vinegar, and steep the pieces 
ther^ for a short time, observing to Use a 
glass or etoneware vessel, purple. Steep it 
in a weak neutral solution of terchloride of 
gold, and then expose it to the light. Red. 
Make an infusion of cochineal in water of 
ammonia, then immerse the pieces therein, 
having previously soaked them for»a few 
minutes in water very slightly acidulated 
with aquafortis. Yellov}. Steep Uie pieces 
for some hours in a solution of sugar of 
lead, then take them out, and when dry, 
immerse them in a solution, of chromate of 
potassa. I 

IVY.— A hardy evergreen climbing plant, i 
eommqn everywhere in Europe, and forming ! 
an excellent screen when planted against ; 
trellis- work. The common ivy is very often 
employed Ibr covering exposed , bindings or ' 
txees; which latter, however, it invariably 
l^ls. It may be propagated by seeds, but in ; 
all its varieties is quickest propagated by slips i 
inserted In a north border in sandy soil, kept ' 
moist in the autumn. This is fkr better ; 
than inserting it at once where it is intended ^ 
to remain. Deep, rich soil suits the com- ! 


mon ivy; the tender kinds should have 
lighter soil. For clothing dead trees, cover- 
iim open fences, giving an air of antiquity, 
i affording security, supplying warmth and 
dryness to buildings, and even producing 
architectural effects, and covering the ground 
in shady places with a green carpet, where 
scarcely anything else would grow, the iv:; 
is invaluable. 
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JACK.— A name given to the pike before 
It attains the weight of four or five pounds.— 
See Pike. 

JACK, Baked.— C ut the fish open, re- 
move the entrails, and thoroughly cleanse 
the inside ; then make a stuiiing as follows : 

! lialf a dozen oysters chopped, the crumb of 
a penny loaf, a little lemon-peel shred fine, 
a quarter of a pound of butter, the yolks of 
two eggs, a few sweet herbs, and a savouring 
of pepper, salt, and nutmeg. When these 
ingredients are thoroughly mixed, put them 
into the belly of the fish, which must then 
be skewered and sewn round. Then rub 
the fish over with yolk of egg, and strew 
over it crumbs of bread and grated nutmeg; 
place a piece of butter on it here and there, 
then put it into a dish with half a pint of 
good broth or gravy, and bake it in a 
moderately heated oven ; the time required 
being proportioned to the size of the fish. 
Make a sauce with the gravy in which the 
fish has been baked, adding a spoonlhl of 
anchovy essence, a little ketchup, the juice 
of a lemon, and some butter rolled in flour ; 
let them be boiled together for a few 
minutes ; pour it over the fish, garnish with 
fried parsley, and serve. 

JACK, Boiled.— S cale the fish, open the 
throat near the gills, and after cleansing 
the fish thoroughly, stuff it with the follow- 
ing: grated bread, herbs, anchovies, oysters, 
suet, salt, pepper, mace, half a pint of cream, 
and the yolks of four eggs ; mix all over the 
fire till it thickens, then put it into the fish, 
and sew the fish up. Boil it, and when 
nearly done, mix a large cupful of rich 
broth, with a dessertspoonful of the essence 
of anchovy, the same of soy, a little lemon- 
juice, and some butter rolkd in flour; boil 
these up, pour it over the fish, and serve. 

JACK, Potted.— S cale the fish, and cut 
off the head; split it, and remove the back- 
bone; strew it over with salt and pepper; 
cover it, and bake it; then take it out, and 
lay it on a coarse cloth to drain. When it is 
cold, place it in a pot large enough to hold 
it, and cover it with clarified butter. 

JACK, Roasted.— L et the fish lie for 
some days then scale and cleanse it; stuff 
it with bacon ro led in salt, spices, shred 
parsley, ana shalots ; wrap the fish in a 
Buttered paper, on which spread sweet 
nerbs, spices, and salt ; place it on the spit, 
and baste it with white wine and melted 
butter. When done, remove the paper, and 
serve the fish with a piquant sauce. 
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JACK SALAD.— Cut the remains of a 
coldjackintopieces, and mix with it gher-, 
kins, capers, and ariphovies. and some Herbs 
shred ; serve the jack, garnishing the dish 
with lettuces and hard-boiled eggs. Mix 
oil and vinegar at table. 

JACK, FOR Roasting.— This culinary 
implement has been introduced in a variety 
of forms. The best kind is an improved 
spring jack as shown In the engraving, and 
in which the article to be roasted is fixed on 
a spit lying horizontally in the usual manner. 
A box on the top contains the spring, which 
causes a wheel to revolve in front; round 



JALAP.— A medicinal agent derived IVom 
a root indigenous to South America. It is a 
stimulant cathartic, performing its olfiee 
briskly, and safe and ef&caoious, although 
occasionally griping severely. It is a good 
medicine in the torpid state of the intestines ; 
and for children who are troubled with 
worms. A drop or two of some essential 
oil, as the oil of carraway or aniseed, should 
be added to each dose of jalap, to prevent 
griping. The dose is tVom ten grains to half 
a drachm, given in the form of pill or 
powder. 

JAM.— Fruit boiled down with sugar to 
the consistence of a paste. Jams lonn 
vaiuable domestic stores, supplying us (lie 
liavour and essences of fruits at such times 
as they are no longer in season. In the 
preparation of this confection, some little 
cure and nicety are demanded; ordinarily 


this, an endless chain passes over two 
pullejrs to the spit, which goes through on 
the side of the tin screen. By means of a 
series of holes, and shortening or lengthen- 
ing tlie chain, the height of the spit can be 
adjusted; and there is a lly-wheel to regulate 
the motion.— See Bottle Jack. 

JACKDAW.— A well-known bird of the 
rook genus. The bill and legs are black; 
the claws strong and hooked ; eyes white ; 
and the hinder part of the head and neck 
silvery gray ; the rest oi the plumage is of a 



they are prepared in stewpans lined with 
enamel, and placed over the fire of the 
kitchen. An improved method of preparing 
jams, however, is through the medium ot the 
small portable French stove or furnace in the 
accompanying illustration ; this is furnished 
with a trivet and stewpan, and is exoeed- 
ingly convenient for the purpose intended. 
By this furnace all smoke is kept away, and 
the heat can be regulated at pleasure. There 
should always be a free current of air in the 
room in which it . stands when lighted, as it 
is lighted with charooal, that being the only 
fuel suitable to It. To kindle it, two or three 
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be 8€t by in a place which Is not damp. In 
making: jams it is desirable to have three or 
four wooden spoons or spatulas, one fine 
hair- sieve at the least, one or two iarg:e 
squares of common muslin, and one strainer 
or more of closer texture, kept exclusively 
for this purpose ; for, if these things are j 
used for other purposes, there is the hazard | 
of their retaining some coarse or strong 
flavour, which they would impart to the 
jam. Damp is a great enemy to jams, and 
it is therefore essential to place them in a 
dry cool place. To obviate any danger of 
their becoming mouldy, there is nothing 
more required than to moisten thin brown j 
paper, or silver paper, with the white of an j 
egg ; as by this means the coverinir will 
adhere closely, and efrectually exclude the 
air.— See Pbeskrving ; likewise Apiiicot, I 
Baiuierry, Beackbeury, CiiEiiRY, Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry, Greengage, Hasp- 
berry, Strawberry &c. 

JAMES’S 1*0 WDER.— This celebrated 
medicine is a specific originally introduced 
by Dr. James, a London physician. It 
operates as a diaphoretic and alterative, and 1 
is often of excellent use in colds, coughs, the 
commencement of fevers and all iiitlamma- 
tory actions, as it changes in a very gentle, 
and frequently insensible manner, the dis- 
eased condition of action in the minute 
vessels of the circulating system, and thus 
conducts the existing malady to a favourable 
termination. If it be administered early, 
after the operation of purgatives or an 
emetic, fevers of tlie most threatening aspect 
are frequently arrested by it. Its good 
effects are almost always Increased by the 
addition of a small quantity of calomel, such 
as half a grain or a grain to each dose. Thus 
combined, and also united with guaiacum, it 
is administered with much effect in obstinate 
eruptions of the skin. In fever, inflamma- 
tion, and other acute complaints, it must be 
given in doses, frequently repeated, of three, 
tour, and five grains, with half a grain of 
calomel every four or five hours ; and its 
operation is assisted by the patient drinking 
freely of some warm diluting fluid during 
the day. 

JANUARY, Gardening For.— Ktichen 
Harden; Artidiokes, attend to, shelter, &c. 
A^aragus., plant in a hotbed, attend to for- 
cing. Beam, plant, earth up early ones, 
plant in hotbed. Beet (red), plant for seed. 
Cabbages, plant, sow, plant for seed. Car- 
(ioons, attend to, shelter, &c. Carrots, sow 
small crop, plant for seed. Cauliftotoers, 
uttend to those under frames, as also those 
picked, sow. Cktet'y, earth up, shelter, &c. 
Cbmpoffs, prepare and turn over. Cucumbers, 
sow, prick out. Bimg, prepare for hotbeds, 
wheel on vacant ground. Earth up plants 
disturbed by frost. Endive, blanch. Frost, 
protectplants from, which require it. Ground 
(vacant), dig trenches, &c. Hotbeds, make 
and attend to. Horseradish, plant. Jerusalem 
artichokes, plant. Kidneg beans, sow in hot- 
beds. Liquorice, plant, dig up three year old 
plants. LeUuces in frames, attend to, trans- 
plant to force, sow. Melons, sow'. Mint, force 
in hotbed. MwJvroom bed, make, attend to 
those in production. Mustard and Cress, sow 


in hotbed. Onions (winter standing), clean 
from weeds, examine those in store, sow 
small crop, plant for seed. Peas, sow, earth 
up advancing, plant in hotbed, prepare stocks! 
for. Potatoes, plant. Radishes, sow in hot- 
beds and in borders. Rajte (for salading), 
sow in hotbed, (edible root) sow. Savoys, 
plant for seed. Salading {small), sow. Spi- 
nach, clean from weeds. Tamy, plant in hot-' 
beds. Tarragon, plant in hotbed. Turnips, 
plant for seed. Weeds, persistently destroy. 

General During this month do 

everything that can tend to lessen the labour 
of the succeeding month, which is generally 
a busy one. l*ick up all dead leaves, and re- 
move plan f a destroyed by the frost. Destroy 
slugs, set traps for mice, and remove all lar- 
va;, w'cbs, eggs, &c. 

Flower Garden.— Vleni dried roots of border 
flowers, if not done before, but defer plant- 
ing bulbs of the finer florist’s flowers till 
February, unless the weather is very mild. 
Transplant daisies and other edgings, if the 
weather hold fine. Protect choice plants hy 
matting-, litter, cases of wickerwork, old 
bark, and all other proper means, observing 
to do it with due attention to neatness in 
tliis dei)artment of gardening. Attend to 
the finer sorts of tulips, w'hich will emerge 
from the ground by the end of tlie month ; 
hoop them over, and apply mats. Attend 
to Jiowers under glass cases; let them have air 
every dry dav, and i)rotect them in sever** 
weather with mats, &c. Mignonette ami 
other prolonged annuals, as stocks, sweet 
peas, &c., will require similar attention. 
Look to choice auriculas and polyanthuses ; 
keep them plunged in frames in old tan, or, 
what is better, sawdust or ashes. In gene- 
ral, never attempt to keep a potted plant 
through the winter in a cold frame, unless 
it be plunged, or the pots are standing close 
together. Jn hotbeds and pits, begin to forci; 
roses and other shrubs and hardy flowers, as 
w'ell as bulbs. In the greenhouse, see that the 
most delicate plants be placed on the warmest 
part of the house, in so far as is consistent 
with otlier arrangements; give air freely 
when the weather is mild, and water at all 
times sparingly. Keep the lawn and grass 
walks neat and smooth by rolling; if any 
part require fresh turf, this is the season for 
cutting and laying it down: that from a 
common is best, as the herbage is short and 
free from nettles, docks, &o. ; lay it down 
firmly and evenly, allowing for the sinking 
of the newly laid earth an inch or tw'o ; roll 
it well after it is down. Weed and roll 
gravel walks when the weather is drv. Dig 
clumps where evergreens are intended to be 
planted in February and Marcii— the frost 
will render newly aug earth more friable. 
If the weather is very settled and mild, plant 
out hardy deciduous shrubs, as sweetbriars, 
double bramble, double-blossomed cherry 
dw'arf almond, jessamine, honeysuckle, roses, 
lilacs, laburnums, guelder rose, mezercons, 
&o. ; transplant each shrub with a good ball 
of earth round its root. Prune flowering 
shrubs now where they require it, with a 
sharp knife, not with shears. Transplant 
suckers from hardy flowering shrubs ; take 
care not to injure their roots, support them 
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neatly with stakes. Cuttingrs of shoots of 
hardy deciduous shrubs may be planted in 
mild weather to root, and form good plants 
by autumn. Layers may also be formed. 

JANUARY—Things in Season.— /’ w/i; 
Cod, eels, flounders, haddock, mullet, perch, 
plaice, skate, soles, whitings, turbot. 

Meat: Beef, ham, mutton, pork, veal. 

Poultry and Game: Capons, fowls, hares, 
artrids^es, pheasants, pigeons (tame), I’ub- 
its, snipes, turkeys, woodcocks. 

Vegetables: Brocoli, cabbages, carrots, ce- 
lery, endive, leeks, onions, potatoes, savoys, 
spinach, sprouts, turnips. 

JAPANNED ARTICLES, to Clean.— 
In cleaning tea trays, bread pans, candle- 
sticks, and other articles made of japan ware, 
hot water should not be used, as it will pro- 
<luce fractures and cracks ; lukewarm water 
is the best to use. To remove grease, let the 
water be just warm enough to melt it ; then 
wipe the articles with a cloth, and if they 
appear smeared, sprinkle a little flour over 
them, and wipe it clean off. 

JARS.— These domestic utensils are well 
known as the depositories of X‘i*e8ervea, 
pickles, fruits, &c. When they are used tliey 
Hliould be perfectly clean and dry; and if 
there is any reason to doubt tlieir sweetness, 
they should be thoroughly scalded with boil- 
ing water previously to being used. The 
best kind of jars for general use are those of 
brown ware, glazed on the inside. 

JAUNDICE is the name given to the 
t'll'ect produced on certain parts and secre- 
tions of the system by a diseased state of 
the liver, or whatever cause prevents the 
bile from finding its natural outlet ; and by 
confining it to the gall-bladder, or the 
secreting vessels of the liver, causes it to be 
absorbed into the blood, and, passing into 
the circulation, gives rise to those symptoms, 
which constitute what is called jaundice. 
The word “jaundice ” signifies yellow, and is 
used to designate that impaired state of the 
liver known by the external signs of a 
yellow skin, a yellow tinge of the white coat 
of the eye, and a deep saffron colour im- 
parted to the secretion from the kidneys, 
wliile the other alimentary discharges are 
almost white ; these characteristics ol jaun- 
dice are attended with languor, loss of 
appetite, sometimes amounting to a loathing 
of food, disturbed sleep, great avidity both 
of stomach and bowels, nausea and often 
sickness; a heavy bitter taste, that no 
cleanliness can eradicate, pervades the 
mouth and lauces, while a dull heavy pain 
takes possession of the right side, just over 
the liver, greatly increased by pressure, but 
which no change of position abates. At- 
tending these symptoms there is always 
more or less of what is understood as fever: 
when the disease is protracted, and the bile 
remains long unremoved from the blood, the 
skin and eyes darken in their colour, and 
assume a <;re«n aspect, and when still more 
obstinate of cure, that green becomes of a 
deep purple or blackish hue, when the dis- 
ease is called black jaundice. 

Jaundice is a very common disease In hot 
dimates, especially to Europeans newly 
arrived, and, inde^, is by no means rare in 
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this country and the sister island, and 
though, as we have already said, it may pro* 
ceed from any diseased condition of the 
liver, there are many other causes that may 
induce it, such as pressure on the liver by 
theformation of tumours, pregnancy, and the 
presence of gall-stones, though in this latter 
case the cause is generally easily discovered 
by the severity, sharpness, and continuance 
of the i)ain. Though the remedies employed 
for jaundice are under all circumstances 
nearly alike, it is both satisfactory and 
useful to discover as early as possible what 
is the immediate cause that, obstructing the 
bile, has led to its absorption by the blood; 
as on this knowledge much time may be 
saved in the treatment, which is remarkably 
simple, and may be undertaken with the 
greatest confidence without consulting any 
medical opiuion. In all oases of jaundice, 
especially when attended with pain, the 
warm batii is of the utmost importance, as 
it will afford instant relief; and if the pain 
and disease proceeds from a gall-stone, the 
heat of the bath, by expanding the duct in 
which it is impacted, will almost imme- 
diately facilitate its passage, and thus by 
removing the obstruction, at once remove 
the cause of the disease. 

As remedial means, the adult patient 
should take one of the following pills three; 
times a day, or one every eight hours, and 
every second morning two teaspoonfuls of 
Epsom salts dissolved in a tumblerlhl ot 
cold water, with a wiueglasafiil of dandelion- 
tea every four or five hours, and continued 
as long as it is necessary to take the pills. 


PUU. Take of 

Camphor 2 grains. 

Powdered opium ... 2 gtnlns. 

Blue pill 20 grains. 

Mix and divide into six pills. Take of 
Dandelion roots, washed 
and cut small . . . 2 oz. 
Liquorice root and sas- 
safras, of each ... 2 drachms. 
Boiling water . . . . pint. 


Simmer slowly for twenty minutes ; strain, 
and, when cold, give a wineglassftii every 
four or five lioni s. 

When the obstruction has been removed, 
and the cure has been effected— as the re- 
storation of tlie skin and eyes to their 
natural colour will indicate— it is sometimes 
necessary to take a tonic for a few days, to 
restore the tone of the stomach; this will 
be best effected by taking a tablespoonful 
of the following mixture an hour before 
each meal for lour or five days :— Infuse 
2 drachms of gentian, 2 drachms of carbonate 
of soda, and 1 drachm of ginger for six 
hours in a pint of boiling water; and, when 
cold, giving it In the above doses. To those 
subject to jaundice, exercise and sea-bathing 
should be vigorously adopted after each 
recovery, so as to work the system into an 
energetic and self-supporting condition; 
for if not excited out of its torpidity, the 
body is very prone to relapse into its pre- 
vious torpidity. , , ^ , 

JAY.— A beautiful bird, about the size of 
a pigeon ; its beak is black, and resembles 
that of a crow; the feet are brown and some- 
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what inclined to flesh colour ; almost the this destroys their property of gelatinising; 
whole of the body is tinged with purple and they then assume the appearance of 
ashen grey ; the throat is Whitish, the parts mucilage or gum ; and this accident is most 
near the tall perfectly white ; the large loose likely to occur when the quantity of sugar is 
feathers on the top of the head can be mieed too small to absorb the water of the juice, 
into a black, gray, and purple orost 1 0.1 oiioh Jellies ore most perfect as to beauty and 

' trineparency when clarified sugar is used ; 
but ibr ordinary purposes, refined suj^r an- 
swers very well. Jellies were formerly sup- 
posed to be particularly nutritive ; but the 
prevailing opinion at present is that they are 
less so, and even less digestible than the flesh 
of muscular parts of animals : still, when 
widulated with lemon-juice and flavoured 
with wine, they may be very properly given 
to convalescents, as they present a form of 
nourishment agreeable to the palate and' 
readily taken. — See 
Apple, Apricot, 

Barberry, Calf’s 
Foot, Currant, 

Gooseberry, &c. 

JELLY-BAG.— 

A jelly- bag may be 

side of the head a black stripe runs from the made of felt or flan- 
lower mandible almost half way down the 
neck; the pen feathers are blackish, the cen- for straining jellies 
tre ones having a white border, which pro- through they 

duces a spot of the same colour on the wings, are made. The pro- 
The larger coverts are crossed on the outer cess is to suspena 
side by bright, narrow stripes of whitish the bag immediately 
blue, light blue, and bluish black. The fe- above the rweptacle 
male is only distinguishable from the male by ^oto which the jelly 
having on the back of the neck a grayish, in is to run ; and then 
place of a reddish tinge. In order to take this POur the jelly m froni 
bird, in autumn, choose, in a spot frequented time to time until all 
by tnem, a fir or pine which stands five or six is strained through, 
paces from any other tree ; out from this all JELLi, Colouring for.— To produce 
the superfluous branches, leaving only suffl- red, boil very slowly in a gill of water, till 
cient to form a sort of ladder, and dock these reduced to one- half, twen ty grains of cochi- 
to the length of about two feet; let these neal, the same quantity of alum and ol 
branches, which should extend from about cream of tartar, finely pounded ; strain the 
ten feet from the ground to six feet from mixture, and keep it in a phial to be used as 
the summit of the tree, be covered with lime retired. For yellow, use an infusion of 
twigs; under the tree a small hut lightly saffron. For green, wash well, and pull 
roofed with brushwood is to be built capable into small bits, a handful of spinach leaves ; 
ofholdingas many persons as wish to share in put them into a closely covered saucepan,, 
the sport. On this is placed a living or dead uoil them for a few minutes, and then ex- 
owl. or an owl fabricated of clay, or even a press the juice. 

hareskin will do, so that it is attached to a JELLY MOULDS.— Tlie shape of the 
stringby which it can be moved. To attract moulds used ibr jellies is a matter of im- 
the jays, the cry of the owl should be imi- portance in the appearance of the entremets 
tated; the jays, its enemies, flock together of a handsome dinner. They should be 
and utter their cries. The alternate cry of hi«:h and nearly of the same size. If the 
owl and jay brings more ; they fly on to the jelly sinks flat in the dish it presents an 
lime twigs, fall down, and are carried by the insignificant and unsightly appearance. The 
weight through the roof of the hut. This cylindrical mould shows the transparency 
mode of catching jays maybe practised ei- of jellv excellently, the centre being filled 
ther at d^break or twilight. in with a light whipped cream after the jelly 

JELLY.— Fruit jellies are compounds of is dished, which not only enhances its ap- 
the juices of fruits combined with sugar, 'pearance, but improves its flavour. One of 
concentrated bv boiling to such a consistence the most recent improvements is that known 
that the liquid, upon cooling, assumes the as the Belgrave mould, which is of superior 
form of a tremulous jelly, v^etable jelly construction for the purpose, as it contains 
is a distinct vegetable existing in fruits, a large central cylinder, and six smaller 
which possesses the property of gelatluizing ones, which, when withdrawn after the jelly 
when boiled and cooled; but it is a principle is set, leave vacancies which can be filled 
entirely different from the gelatine of animal either with jelly of another colour or with 
bodiM, although the name of jelly is common fruit of different kinds, or with blancmange, 
to both. Animal jelly is glue, and vegetable or any other isinglass cream. The spaoe 
Jelly is. rather analoTOUS to gum. In pre- left by the larger cylinder may be left empty, 
paring vegetable Jelfies, it Is necessary to or filled, before the jelly is served, wim 
guaru agamst boning them too long, since white, or with pale-tinted whipped creatau. 
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Water* only sufficiently >vann to detach the 
jelly from them without heatin$>^ or melting 
It* must be poured into tlie cylinder to unfix 
them; and to loosen the whole so as to 
Fig. 1. 




unmould it easily, a cloth wrung out of very 
hot water must be wound round it, or the 
mould must be dipped quickly into some 
which is nearly or quite boiling. A dish 
should then be laid on it, it should be care- 
fully reversed, and the mould lifted from it 
gently. Fig. l represents this mould in 
Its entirety ; fg. 2 shows tlie interior of the 
' * same mould In- 

verted. A is the 
thin metal plate, 
which, when 
turned down- 
wards, forms I 
the bottom of 
the mould* and ' 
which is perfo- 
rated in six; 
places to permit 
the tl uted co- 
lumns 13 to pass 
through it. 
There is also a 
larger aperture 
in the middle, to 
admit the centre 
cylinder. The 
plate is fixed, 
and the whole is held in its place by the j 
part which folds over the larger scallop D at 
either end. There is also a cover which fits 
the mould, and which is pressed on it before 
M is dipped into water, to prevent its getting 
mto the blinder. 

JERSEY CAKE.— Take two pounds of 
flour, six ounces of butter, six ounces 
of white sugar, a little nutmeg, ground 
ginger, and lemon-peel; beat eight eggs, 
and mix them thoro^hly with the before- 
named ingredients. Koll the mass about 
the thickness of your crust, cut off a 
small slice, and form it into an ovai. 
about fbur inches long and three inches 
wide, not too thin; out two slits in it. 
but not through either end, there will 
then be three Hbands. Pass the left one 
fhrongh the aperture to the right, and 
iss 


throw it into a brass or bell-raetal skillet 
ot* boiling lard, or beef or mutton dripping, 
rhrcc or four of these cakes may be ouokM 
d ii tirno. III about two minutes, turn 
...i'm v/Jth a fork, and the*}' will be browned 
and swollen, or raised in two or three 
minutes more. Remove them llrom the pan 
to a dish, and leave them to dry and cool. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, Culturk 
or.— A hardy perennial, a native of Brazil. 
The season of its flowering is September 
and October; but though its roots eudure 
o»ir hardest winters, the plant seldom flowers 
with us. and it never ripens its seeds. It is 
raised by jilanting, either some small oflhet 
tubers of the main roots, or middling sized 
roots, cut into pieces for sets, which Is more 
eligible. Preserve one or two full eyes to 
each cutting. Tt will grow in any spare 
ordinary part of the garden ; and to obtain 
fine la ge roots, sow in an open compart- 
ment or pretty good mellow ground. The 
season for planting is February, March, or 
the beginning of April. Having dug the 
compartment, plant them either by dibble 
in rows, two and a half feet asunder, about 
eighteen inches in the lines, and three or 
four indies deep ; or in drills by a hoe the 
same depth and distances. The plants will 
come up in April and May. In their ad- 
vancing growtli, hoe and cut down all weeds, 
drawing a little earth to the bottom of the 
stems. The root will multiply into a pro- 
geny of tubers, in a cluster, in each plant, 
increasing in size till September end Octo- 
ber ; the stems may then be cut away, and 
the produce dug up as required. Or, In 
November, when they have wiiolly done 
growing, it will be proper to take up a 
quantity, and lay In dry sand under cover 
to be ready as wanting, in frostv weather, 
when the others are frozen up in the ground, 
or affected by the frost. As the roots of 
this plant are very prolific, the smallest 
piece of a tuber will grow. In taking up 
the produce, therefore, all should be cleared 
out us thoroughly as possible; as any re- 
maining part will come up the following 
year irregularly, and pester the ground ; ana 
would thus continue rising for many years, 
but not eligible to cultivate for a good crop. 
To satisfy a demand, therefore, a fresh 
plantation must be made every year.— See 
Articiiokk. 

JERUSALEM ARTICHOKE, TO DRESS. 
—Wash and wipe the artichokes, cut off one 
end of each quite flat, and turn the otlier 
into a point ; boil them in milk and water, 
lift them out the instant they are done, 
place them upright In the dish in which 
they are to be served, and pour some 



bechamel sauce over them, or with nearly 
half a pint of cream, thickened with a 
dessertspoonful of flour mixed with an onn0e 
and a half of butter, and seasoned with a 
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little mace and some salt When cream 
cannot be procured, use new milk, and 
increase the proportion of flour and butter. 
Another mode of dressing artichokes is to 
boll them till tender, press the water well 
flrom them, and then mash them with but- 
ter, milk, or cream, adding pepper and salt. 

JESSAMINE.— The species of this elegant 
genus are familiar to every oiiet The stove 
and greenhouse kinds thrive well in a mix- 
ture of sand, loam, and peat ; and cuttings 
of the ripened wood, root freely in the soil 
or sand under a glass in heat. The hardy 
kinds thrive well in any common soil, 
and are easily increased by cuttings 
under a glass. 'I’liey are remarkably well 
adapted lor training over an arbour, or 
against a wall or trellis -work. The white 



jessamine thrives best in a light warm soil, 
but it will grow in any ground in a sheltered 
situation. The yellow jessamine, a shrub 
growing four or five I’cet high, blows a 
yellow flower from July to September. It 
is not sweet like the white, but very elegant 
in appearance. Botli these sorts may be 
propagated by suckers. 

JESSAMINE TERFUME. - Since the 
flowers of the jessamine do not yield in 
distillation either suilicient essential oil, or 
the flavour is destroyed by heat, the per- 
fume is obtained by steeping the flowers in 
a very fine oil; a layer of the flowers is 
laid over the bottom of a hair sieve, and 
upon the flowers is placed a layer of 
small and detached pieces of cotton wool, 
which have been dipped in oil of behn; 
over the cotton are laid other flowers, and 
so on alternately, flowers and cotton, until 
the sieve is full. When these liave lain 
twenty-four hours, the flowers are taken 
away and the cotton is laid in the same way 
between layers of fresh flowers, and this 
operation is repeated, until the cotton is 
thoroughly impregnated with the perftime 
of the jessamine ; the cotton is then col- 
lected, put into a press, and the oil squeezed 
out of it. If kept as oil, it must he in well 
stopped bottles, but the usual plan is to add 
to it at once some very finely rectified spirit 
of wine, which is as odourless as possible. 

JESSAMINE POMADE. - Melt hog’s 
lard, and wash it in clear water, lay it an 
inch thick in a dish, and strew it over with 
yessamine fiowers ; by this means, the scent 
will be imbibed, and a very fragrant pomade 
produced. _ , , . 

JEWELLERY, TO Buy.— In purchasing 
jewellery, always deal with first-rate esta- 


blishments, and do not be led away by 
inferior articles whicli are advertised or 
marked at unusually low prices. There is 
scarcely anything more ve.vatlous than to 
buy what is believed at the time to be 
genuine jewellery, and to discover after- 
wards that it is only a spurious imitation ; 
whereas jewellery of real value always gives 
satisfaction as long as it is worn, and may 
be converted into cash at any moment, 
should the possessor be necessitated to part 
with it. When such articles are bought, the 

urchaser should by way of security, have a 

ill made out with each article duly speci- 
fied, and a warranty attached by the person 
who sells them ; so that if any subsequent 
question arise as to the genuineness of the 
articles, the purchaser may be enabled to 
call upon the vendor to make good the 
depreciation, if any such be proved. Be 
cautious in buying jewellery at auctions, 
from private dealers, or through any other 
irregular channel ; as a number of schemes 
are olten set a foot, encouraged by tiie irre- 
sponsibility of the vendors in such cases, by 
which the purchaser very frequently is made 
to suffer severely. Thus, cases have recently 
occurred where so-called private dealers 
have palmed articles of mock jewellery, 
plated with gold to a sulficient depth to bear 
the usual tests, and presenting outwardly 
all the appearance of genuine articles ; such 
a circumstance could hardly occur with a re- 
spectable dealer, because he is in the habit 
of purchasing his goods from persons to 
whom an honest reputation is everything, 
and who dare not attempt to sacrifice their 
own and their employer’s interests by such 
a nefarious venture. 

JEWELLERY, to Cuban.— From con- 
stant wear, jewellery is apt to become dirty 
and tarnished, and the process of restoring 
it to its pristine brightness is very simple. 
Make a father of common yellow soap and 
warm water, wash the articles in this and 
brush them well, then wipe them dry, and 
polish them either with a plain leather, or 
with one upon which a little rouge has been 
put : after this application, the biilliancy of 
the jewellery will be restored. 

JEWELLERY, to Wear.— The wearing 
of jewellery requires to be guided by taste 
and r^ulated by the station which a person 
occupies in life. Amongst the nobility, and 
the upper classes generally, whose incomes 
warrant any amount of outlay, tlie wearing 
of jewellery is allowed to any extent ; but 
with persons moving In an humbler sphere, 
as a tradesman or a shopkeeper, an inordi- 
nate display of jewellery is in bad taste, and 
indeed fs apt to excite suspicions as to its 
genuineness. With all persons of the middle 
classes and of limited means, a limited dis- 
play of jewellery is more becoming and 
graceful. The eflTectiveness of jewellery 
greatly depends on the style and chasteness 
of the design, as in many cases articles of 
enormous cost will not appear so well to the 
eye as others of a tenth pa rt of their intrinsic 
value ; simply because there is a heaviness of 
style and poverty of design which tends, 
it were, to dim its lustre and depreciate its 
value. Consequently, by exercising a due 
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amount ot taste, money can be laid out far 
more advantageously than when it is only 
sought to obtain massive and expensive 
articles. 

JONQUIL.— See Narcissus. 

JUJUBES. — A composition for coughs 
and colds, made with gum arabic and a de> 
oootion of the fruit of the jnjube-tree. The 
jujubes of commerce, however, seldom con> 
tain any of this decoction, and are made as 
follows:— Take half a pound of the whitest 
gum arabic, and having broken it into ex> 
tremely small pieces, dissolve it with an 
ounce of fineisinglass, in just sufficient water 
for the process. In the meantime, make a 
syrup with half a pound of fine loaf sugar, 
and half a pint of water; skim this fre- 
quently, and when it has become thick, pour 
it into the dissolved gum, previously strained 
through a flannel bag, and continue the sim- 
mering from time to time, until it is very 
thick ; then set it by to cool, and when the 
greatest part of the heat has gone off, pour 
in three or four drops of neroh. Before the 
syrup has begun to set thoroughly, pour it 
out upon a marble slab, and roll it to the 
thickness of about the eighth of an inch. 
Before it is quite cold, pass a large flat knife 
underneath the paste, to prevent its stick- 
ing ; and when cold, either cut the paste into 
small squares, or into diamonds, and keep 
them in a tin case. 

JULIENNE SOUP.-Slioe very fine, in 
any quantity, according to the number of 
persons who are to dine, equal parts of leeks, 
carrots, parsnips, onions, turnips, celery, and 
iwtatoes : add an equal proportion of finely 
chopped lettuce, and a little sorrel and pars- 
ley; let tliese be about half cooked in a 
saucepan with fresh butter, and then add 
sufilcient beef stock to make the quantity of 
soup required ; boil gently for an hour, tlien 
season witli pepper and salt as may be ne- 
cessary, and serve up without straining*. If 
there be no beef stock on hand, make some 
for the 7>urpo8e in a separate saucepan. 

JULY, Gardening yohl— Kitchen ganhn : 
Alexanders, earth up. Ariidiokes, attend to. 
Asparagus beds, clean, leave ofl' cutting from, 
/teflwa, plant, leave some In production for 
seed. Keel, red, thin. Green, white, sow. 
Jiorage, sow. Borecole, plant, prick out. 
BrocoU,, prick out, plant. Cabbages, plant, 
prick out seedlings, sow. Carrots, thin, soav, 
Cauti/toioers, plant. Celery, prick out, plant, 
eartnup. Ceiertac, plant. CVi«momite flowers, 
gather, Chervil, sow. CoUworts, plant. Co- 
riander, sow. Cress, American, sow, eartli up 
where necessary. Cucumbers, attend to. 
Endive, plant, sow. Garlic, take up as wanted. 
Jlorseradisft, attend to hoeing. Kidney-beans, 
attend to, sow. Lavender, gather. Leeks, 
weed, &c., and plant. Lettuces, plant, sow, 
leave for seed. Marigolds, flowers, gather. 
Marjoram, gather for drying. Melons, attend 
to. Mint, plant Mushroom bed, attend to, 
make spawn, collect. Onions, weed, 
press down leaves, sow. Parsley, sow. Parr- 
nips, weed. Peas, sow, hoe advancing, leave 
for seed. Peppermint, gather. Pompions, at- 
tend to. Potherbs, gather for drying and 
distilling. JiadisAes,8ow. Hope, edible tooted, 
sow. Balstj^, thin. Bavoys, plant. Ba/ad- 
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(small), sow. Spinach, sow, hoe, and 
tMn ground between plants. Succory, sow* 
Turnips, sow. Wormwood, plant 

General During this month take 

advantage of the showery weather to propa- 
gate by bulbs, shoots, slips, and offsets. Thin 
and hoe the ground, and pay particular atten« 
tion to the extermination of weeds. Support 
advancing plants, where necessary, with 
stakes. Take advantage of the fine weather 
to water, as far as practicable. 

Flower garden.— Sove a few hardy and half- 
hardy annuals for succession. Propagate by 
cuttings, such plants as are proper for tho 
purpose, as they go out of flower. Pipe and 
lay pinks and carnations towards the end of 
the month. Transplant the seedling auri- 
culas which were sown last year, and also 
the seedling polyanthuses. Transplant the 
perennial and biennial seedlings which were 
not done last month to remain till October. 
Take up all bulbs and other tuberous roots, 
dry them in the shade, and remove them to 
boxes or drawers in the store-room ; wrap 
the finer sorts in paper. Hotbeds and pUs , — 
Put pots of carnations and pink pipings in 
gentle heat, it will prevent their sticking. 
Do not forget to give head-room to your 
balsams and other tender annuals. Attend 
to pots of cuttings and seedlings ; also to 
young stove plants put into this department 
for more rapid advancement. Greenhouse.— 
As soon as the mulberry comes Into leaf, re- 
j move the plants toa fit situation in theopen 
I air. Dry stove. — Give abun dance of air, night 
I and day, and be moderate as to water. Cease 
j to water bulbs soon after tliey have done 
; flowering; let them go slowly into a state of 
hybernation, and then take them out of the 
! pots and dry them, 

j General rcmark.t. — Mow, weed, hoe, rake, 
thin, stir, and dre.ss and maintain as oom- 
I plete an appearance of polish and high keep- 
! ing us possible. Walk round the garden 
j frequently, and examine everything ml- 
j nutely, and reflect on what can be done to 
i promote its growth and beauty. Water and 
I roll any new-laid gravel, to combine it pro- 
, perly with the rest. Dress, roll, and mow 
! lawns and turf in every form. Search out 
: insects and destroy them. Shade, shelter, 

I and afford every kind of protection to plants 
coming into floAver# 

I JULY, Things in Sea sote.—Fish .* barbel, 

: brill, carp, cod, conger eels, crabs, cray-fish, 

I dabbs, dace, dory, eels, flounders, gurnards, 

' haddocks, herrings, ling, lobsters, mackerel, 
mullet, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, 
skate, soles, tench, thornback, trout 

Apples; codliu, jennetting, Mar- 
garet, summer pear- main, summer pippin. 
Apricots, cherries, currants, damsons, goose- 
berries, melons, nectarines, peaches. Pears : 
Catharine, green-chisel, jargonelle, musk. 
Oranges, pine-apples, plums, raspberries, 

fli ^1*0 w Kgk cs tt 

Meat. —Beef, grass-lamb, mutton, veal, 
buck- venison. 

Poultry and Ganie.—ChickenB, ducks, fowls, 
green-geese, leverets, pigeons, plovers, rab- 
bits, turkey-poult8,Arbeat-ears, wild pigeons* 
wild rabbits. 

Vegetables, — Artichokes, asparagus, balm* 
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beans, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, chervil, 
cucumbers, endive, iinochio, herbs of all 
sorts, lettuces, mint, mushroom, peas, pota- 
toes, purslane, radishes, rocambole, salads 
of all sorts, salsify, sorrel, spinach, turnips. 

JUMBLES. — Cakes, made as follows: 
half a pound of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
six ounces of butter to be rubbed into the 
flour; one ounce each of sweet and bitter 
almonds pounded. This quantity, wetted 
with one egg well beaten, dropped in small 
lumps on a tin, will bake in a few minutes 
in a hot oven. A little powdered white 
sugar may be strewn over the surface, be- 
fore they are put into the oven. 

Flour, 4lb. ; sugar, ilb. ; butter, 
6ozs. ; sweet almonds, loz. ; bitter almonds, 
loz. ; ejrg, i. 

JUNK, Gardening roB..—Kitclien garden: 
Alexanders, earth up, Artichokes, weed, &c. 
Asparagus beds, clean, &c. Ileans, plant, hoe, 
&c., advancing crops. Beets, thin. Borecole, 
plant, sow, prick out. Brocoli, sow, prick 
out, plant. Basil, plant. Cabbages, sow, 
prick out, plant, earth up. Capsicum, plant. 
Carrots, thin, &c. Cauliflowers, prick out; 
seedlings, earth up, &c.; leave for seed. 
Cfetery, sow, plant, earth up advancing. Cele- 
riac, plant. Coleworts, sow for, plant. Cu- 
cumbers, sow, plant, in forcing attend to. 
Cardoons, thin, plant out. CoHandet', sow. 
Cress, American, sow, water, plant, earthing 
np, attend to. Endwe, sow, plant. Fennel, 
plant. Finochio, sow, earth up advancing 
crops. Oarlic, gather for use. Herbs, gather 
for drying and distilling. Jet'usalem arti* 
chokes, hoe, 8to. Kidney beans, dwarls, sow, 
runners, attend to. Leeks, thin, &c., trans- 
plant. Lettuce, sow; plant, leave for seed. 
Melons, plant out. Mint, plant. Onions, thin, 
&c., transplant into deiiciencies. Parsley, 
sow. Hamburg ditto, thin. Parsnips, thm. 
Peas, sow, attend to advancing crops. Pota- 
toes, hoe. Potnpions, plant. Radishes, sow. 
Bxmpion, thin. Sage, plant. Salsify, thin. 
Savoys, plant, prick out. Scurvy-grass, sow 
seeds, attend to, gather. Salading {small), 
sow. Spinach, sow, thin advancing; stir 
ground between crop in rows. Succory, sow. 
Tarragon, plant. Thinning, attend to. Toma- 
toes, plant out. Turnips, sow, thin advanc- 
ing. Turnip cod>bage, sow, plant, attend to 
their watering and weeding. Wormwood, 
plant. 

General remarks.— Give shelter, shade, and 
protection to every kind of advancing crop, 
water vmere necessary, and stick and top 
beans, peas, &c. ; hoe, thin, and stir the 
surface among every description of crop 
wherever necessary. Check the ravages of 
birds, vermin, and insects, by searching well 
foir them, and destroying them without 
delay. JVowcrgorden; propagate carnations 
by layers, and pipings ; double sweet wil- 
liams and pinks by layers and cuttings, or 
slips; perennial fibrous-rooted plants, by 
cuttings of the stalks. Transplant the large 
aimnais from the seedling bed to the places 
where they are to remain; let this be done 
in showery weather if possible. Take up aU 
nulbs, ranunculus and anemone roots, &c., 
as the flowers and roots decay. Water the 
delicate plants, if the weather prove dry ; 


f ive a moderate watering in the evening, 
ut never in the middle of the day. Sow 
some hardy annuals, such as ten-week 
stocks, Vir^nia-stocks, &c. Plant out China 
asters, Chinese hollyhocks, ten-week con- 
volvulus, See, ; but let each root have a ball 
of earth around it. I'urn the African and 
French marigolds from their lower strag- 
gling shoots, that they may present a neat 
and upright appearance, ^rn the chiys- 
anthemums, wmeh are apt to branch too 
near the root, and stake them neatly. Plant 
out carnations and pink seedlings into their 
appointed places. Hotbeds and Attend 
to cuttings, from whatever department. It 

? rou are endeavouring to flower the more de- 
icate aquatics, see to the keeping up of a 
regular heat. Greenhouse.— ThiB will now be 
fllled with pots of tender annuals, which 
only require shifting now and then till of a 
certain growth. 

General remarks. — Eradicate all weeds the 
moment they appear; keep the surface of 
the ground always fresh, and rather rough, 
never smooth and battered ; it is better to 
have little clods and knots of earth, as they 
make a variety of light and shade ; and are, 
besides, more favourable for the admission 
of air, heat, and moisture to the roots. 
Destroy insects ; cut out broken stalks and 
diseased parts of plants. Gather flbwerS 
neatly with a knife, and so as not to dis- 
figure the plants. Gather in general from 
the reserve-garden, so as not to disturb the 
borders. Attend to the mowing and dress- 
ing of the lawn, according as the weather 
may be fine or showery. Weed and roll 
gravel walks in moist weather. When dry, 
and the gravel becomes loose, water and 
roll. 

JUNE. —Things in Season. Pw*.— C arp, 
cod, conger eels, crabs, cray-fish, dabbs, dace, 
dory, eels, flounders, gurnards, haddocks, 
herrings, ling, lobsters, mackerel, mullet, 
perch, pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, salmon 
trout, skate, smelt, soles, sturgeon, tench, 
trout, turbot, white bait, whitings. 

/VutV.— Apples : John apple, stone pippin, 
olden russet. Apricots. Cherries: duke 
igaroon, blackheart. Currants, goose- 
berries, melons. Pears : winter green. 
Strawberries. Forced /ruti.— Grapes, necta- 
rines, peaches, pines. 

Meat.—^eei, grass-lamb, house-lamb, mut- 
ton, pork, veal, buck-venison. 

Poultry and Chickens, ducklings, 

fowls, green-geese, leverets, pigeons, plovers, 
pullets, rabbits, turkey-poults, wheatears, 
wood-pigeons. 

Vegetables. —Angelica, artichokes, asparagus, 
beans, beet (white), cabbage, carrots, cauli- 
flowers, chervil, ououmbers, endive, barbs of 
all sorts, leeks, lettuce, onions, parsley, ms, 
potatoes, purslane, radishes, salad of all 
sorts, spinach, turnips, vegetable marrow. 

JUNIPER BERRY.-A strongdluretic, 
combined with a tonic principle. The oil of 
juniper, in doses of from two to six drops, 
is a more powerful diuretlo than any otner 
known. The diuretio property of gto w 
wholly owing to the presence of the essential 
oil given ouf by this berry ih distilli^bn. 
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JUNKET.— A preparation common in 
Devonshire, made as I’ollows Put warm 
milk into a bowl ; turn it with rennet ; then 
put some scalded cream, sugar, and cinna- 
mon on the top, without breaking the curd; 
which put into a close net, and hang it up, 
for the purpose of allowing the milk to drain 
from it, and to bring it into shape. Or, put 
some new milk into a basin, add to it a little 
rennet, and, if approved, a little brandy or 
rum may also be added : stir the whole well 
till perfectly mixed. Place it near the fire, 
or on a warm stove or hearth, until turned, 
but avoid keeping it too hot, or it will not 
turn properly. When turned, put sugar and 
grated nutmeg or cinnamon on the top, and 
clotted cream, without breaking the curd; 
then serve. 

JURY. — With the exceptions hereafter 
specified, the following persons are qualified 
to setve on juries, in the county, riding, or 
division, where they respectively reside. 1. 
Every man between the age of twenty- one 
and sixty years, residing in England, having, 
in his own name, or in trust, £io per annum 
of clear yearly income, arising from lands 
and tenements ; or rents amounting to the 
clear yearly value of £10. 2. Every man 

having £2(i a year clear, from lands or tene- 
ments held by lease for twenty-one years 
or upwards, or for any term determinable 
on any life or lives. 3. Householders 
ass^BM to the poor rate, or to the inhabited 
house duty, In the county of Middlesex on 
the value of £30 ; in any other county, £20. 
Lastly, persons occupying any house con- 
taining not less than fifteen windows. The 
following are exempt from serving on all 
j uries and inquests wnatever. Peers, judges, 
counsellors, attorneys, proctors, coroners, 
gaolers, and keepers of houses of correction ; 
clergymen in holy orders ; Roman Catholic 

f )rieats. having taken the oath required by 
aw; dissenting ministers, whose places of 
worship are registered, and who follow no 
secular occupation except that of school- 
master; police magistrates and commis- 
sioners of the metropolis ; officers of the 
army and navy on full pay; physicians, 
surgeons, and apothecaries, duly licensed, 
and actnally practising ; servants of the 
royal household, pilots licensed, and masters 
in the buoy or light service; officers in the 
customs, post-office, and excise ; officers of 
courts of justice actually exercising the 
duties '^f their offices; sheriffs’ officers, high 
conr *)les, and parish cl erks . After serving 
and ootaining the sheriff’s certificate, per- 
sons are free from again serving on juries, 
for certain periods ; in the counties palatine, 
or the principality of Wales, or in Hereford, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon, or Rutland, for 
one year ; in the county of York, for four 
years ; in any other county except Middle- 
sex, two years. The names of the jurors 
summoned, being written on tickets, are put 
into a box, and. when each cause is called, 
twelve of the persons whose names are first 
drawn are sworn on the jury, unless absent, 
^allenged, or excused, or unless a previous 
view of the subject in issue shall have been 
thoi^ht necessary by the court ; and then 
the jurors, who have had the view, shall be 


sworn prior to any other jurors. On the 
jurors’ names being called, they may be 
challenged or objected to by the parties, as 
improper persons to form the jury. Chal- 
lenges are of two kinds; challenge to the 
array, and challenge to the pole. Challenge 
to the array is an exception at once to the 
whole panel, which may be on the ground of 
partiality, or default in sheriff, or his deputy 
who arrayed the panel. Or the array may 
be challenged because one of the parties Is 
an alien, so entitled to a jury of one-half 
foreigners. Challenges to the pole are ex- 
ceptions to particular individuals, and may 
be made on several account.s. 1. I'hat the 
juror is an alien. 2. 1'hat he is not duly 
qualified according to the statute. 3. That 
he has been an arbitrator in the cause, has 
received money for his verdict, or is related 
to, or employed by one of the partie.s. 4. 
That he is infamous or degraded in law. 6. 
Challenges may be made to the favour, as 
where the party has no direct cause of chal- 
lenge, but objects only to some suspicious 
circumstance, as acquaintance or the like, 
the validity of which must be determined by 
two indifferent persons, chosen by the court. 
And lastly, a juror may challenge himself, 
on the ground of his title, office, profession, 
or some other cause of exemption, before 
enumerated. Persons summoned to serve 
on juries in any of the inferior courts of 
record in London, or in any other liberty, 
city, borough, or town, not attending, shall 
forfeit not more than forty shillings, and not 
less than twenty shillings, unless the Court 
be satisfied with the cause of absence. In 
the superior courts tlie lowest fine is £10 tu* 
non-attendance without sufficient rensois, 
and the highest fine £50. 
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KALE, Culture or.— Kale, or colewort 
is a species of sea-cabbage ; it is propagated 
both from seed and slips of the root ; the 
first is by far the best mode, for although 
it mav be obtained from slips with greater 
certainty, yet the plants arising fVom seed 
are the strongest and longest lived. The 
seed may be inserted in drills from October 
to the commencement of April, but the best 
time for inserting It is during .Tanuary, 
February, or Marcn. It is by much the best 
mode to leave the plants where raised, and 
with that intent to guard against failure, 
inserting the seed in patches of six or 
twelve seeds, each six inches apart, and the 
patches two feet asunder. If, however, they 
are intended for transplanting, the seed may 
be sown in drills twelve inches asunder; 
in either case it must not be buried m6re 
than two inches below the surface ; and it 
is a good plan, previously to ins^png fhe 
seed, to bruise rae outer coat without In- 
jurlng its vegetating power, as by this tri^t^ 
ment the germination is accelerated. The 
1 plants will, In general, make their appear 
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ance in four or five months, never sooner 
than six weeks ; but, on the other hand, the 
seed will sometimes remain twelve months 
before it vegetates. The best time for in- 
ereasing it by slips is in March. Rooted 
offsets may be detached from established 
plants ; or their roots, which have attained 
the thickness of tlie third finger, may be 
cut into lengths, each having at least two 
eyes. The cuttings must be inserted in an 
upright position, two or three inches beneath 
the surface. It is best to plant two together, 
to obviate the danger of failure, at two feet 
apart, to remain. The bed should be laid 
out three feet wide, and a two-feet alley 
between every two. If the months of June 
and July prove dry, the beds should be 
plentifully watered. The seedlings require 
no other attention during Hie first summer 
than to be kept free from weeds, and if the 
plants come up too numerously, to be 
thinned to five or six in each patch. When 
their leaves have decayed, and been cleared 
away about November, they must be earthed 
over an inch or two with dry mould from 
the alleys, and over this about six inches 
depth or long litter be spread, and thus left 
during the winter. In the following spring, 
the litter is to be raked off, and a small por- 
tion of the most rotten dug into the alleys. 
When the plants have perfectly made their 
appearance, they must be thinned, leaving 
the three strongest in each patch; those 
removed .being planted at similar distances 
if required. In the second winter, the 
earthing-up must be increased to five or six 
inches over the crowns, and the covering of 
litter performed as before. In the third 
spring, the litter being removed, and some 
dug into the alleys, as before, about an inch 
depth of drift sand or cool ashes must be 
spread regularly over tJie surface. The 
sprouts may now be bleached and cut for 
use. In November, as soon as the leaves 
are decayed, the beds being cleared of them, 
the coating of sand and ashes removed, and 
gently stirred with the asparagus fork, they 
must be covered with a mixture of three 
parts earth from the alleys, and one part of 
thoroughly decayed leaves, to the depth of 
three or four inches. The miOor part of this 
is to be removed in the following luring, the 
beds forked, and the covering of sand re- 
moved, the routine of the cultivation exist- 
ing during the continuance of the beds. 



In blanching, pots are much to be preferred 
to any other covering. Common fiower-pots 
nf large dimensions may be employed, the 
liolo at the bottom bdng stopped with a 
pieee of tile and clay, so as to exclude every 
ray of light. 4 kind of pot for blanoiiing 


as represented in the engraving, is very 
commonly used. Tliey are of earthenware, 
twelve or eighteen inches in diameter, and 
twelve high. Previous to covering tlie stools 
with the pots, the manure laid on in the 
winter must be removed ; and the operation 
should commence at the close of February 
or at least a month before the shoots usually 
appear, as the shelter of the pots assists 
materially in bringing them forward. In 
four or six weeks after the plants are 
covered, they should be examined, and as 
soon as they appear three or four inches 
high, they may be cut. In order to prolong 
the season of production, the plants should 
be raised annually, so that every year a 
cutting may be bad from a yearling crop, 
which comes in much later, and conse- 
quently succeeds, in production, the old 
established roots. The shoots should be 
cut while young and crisp, not exceeding 
five or six inches in height ; the section to 
be made just within the ground, but not so 
as to injure the crown or the root. When 
the cutting ceases, all covering must be 
removed, and the plants allowed to grow ar. 
liberty. For producing seed, a stool, which 
has not been cut from, or even covered u‘ 
all for blanching, must be allowed to run in 
spring. Unlike the generality of vegetables, 
the shoots of forced sea kale are alway s 
more crisp and delicate than those produced 
naturally. Those plants will not do for 
forcing a second time, Xvhich have been 
forced in frames ; consequently, a small bed 
should be sown every year for this purpose-, 
so that a succession of plants may be 
annually secured. 

KALK BOILED.— Wash, trim, and tie 
the kale in bunches, and throw it into plenty 
of boiling water with some salt in it. When 
it is perfectly tender, lift it out, drain it well 
from the water, and send it to table with 
melted butter. It is improved by being 
served up on toast, as asparagus. About 
twenty minutes will boil it; a minute o" 
two less for persons who like it crisp. 

KALE STOWED.— Boil the kale for ten 
minutes in salt and water; drain it well, 
and put it into a saucepan with as muc.h 
good Drown gravy as will nearly cover it, 
stew it gently for ten minutes, or until it i.'^ 
very tender, and send it to table in the gravy 
very hot. Another excellent mode of serv- 
ing this vegetable is, to boil it in salt and 
w^ater, and to pour over it plenty of rich 
white sauce after it is dished. 

KALEIDOSCOrE.— A pleasing philoso- 
phical toy, whicli may be formed as follows ; 
—Two slips of silvered glass from six to ten 
inches in length, and irom an inch to an 
inch and a half wide, and rather narrower 
at one end than the other, are joined 
together lengthwise, by one of their ed^es, 
by means of a piece of silk or cloth glued on 
their backs ; they are then placed in a tube 
of tin or pasteboard, blackened inside, and 
a little longer than is necessary to contain 
them, and are fixed by means of small pieces 
of cork, with their faces at any angle to each 
other that is an even aliquot part of four 
right angles (as the &c.) The one 

end of the tube la then closed with an 
fias 
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opaque screen, or cover, through which a 
small eyehole is made in the centre; and 
the other end is fitted, first with a plate of 
common glass, and at the distance of about 
an eighth of an inch, with a plain piece of 
slightly ground glass parallel to the former ; 
in the intermediate space or cell are placed 
the objects to form the images. These con- { 
sibt of coloured pieces of glass, glass beads, 
or any other coloured diaphanous bodies, 
sufiicieiitiy small to move freelv in the cell, 
and to assume new positions when the tube 
is shaken or turned round. A tube so pre- 
pared presents an infinite nuiqber of chang- 
ing and symmetrical figures, no one of which 
can be exactly reproduced. This toy Is so 
easily constructed, is so very inexpensive, 
and at tlie same time so capable of aftbrding 
an almost inexhaustible fund of amusement 
to tile young, that the construction of it is 
well worth tlie trial, as affording a double 
gratification. Any common tube of tin or 
pasteboard may be used, and strips of glass 
snmked on one side will answer fbr mirrors. 

KKNNlilL.— The feeding and lodging of 
dogs, and the consequent management of 
the kennel, is a matter of the greatest im- 
portance. It is essential that the kennel 
should be in a healthy situation ; and that 
It should be dry, warm, and* airy. Cleanli- 
ness is also worthy of the strictest attention, 
and should never be wanting ; neglect in this 
particular frequently inducing many cu- 
taneous and other diseases, from the noxious 
exhalations which are suffered to arise. In 
the feeding of dogs, a mixture of both 
animal and vegetable substances may be 
considered as Its most proper food ; the pro- 
portions of each are best determined by the 
exertions of the body, for animal food affords 
most nutriment ; so when the bodily exer- 
tions are great, as those of hounds, grey- 
liouuds, pointers, &c., in their working sea- 
son, then a large proportion of animal matter 
ibrms the best food. On the contrary, when 
tile season of rest arrives, milder and les.s 
nutritious food (but such as is equally bulky) 
is required ; consequently, at this period, a 
larger proportion of vegetable matter is equal 
to their wants. An entire vegetable diet, 
however, does not always agree with dogs 
which have been long fed with flesh ; neither 
is a long continuation of any one kind of 
ibod so wholesome as an occasional change. 
The quantity, as well as the quality of food 
is also to be considered, as well as ooustltu- 
tional peculiarities, for some require more 
than others. When dogs feed together, some 
will eat slowly, and some will devour three 
times the quantity in the same time which 
sufficed for the meal of the former; conse- 
quently, unless the feed regulates the opera- 
tion, one-half of the dogs will be gorged and 
ihe other half underfed. Of the animal sub- 
stances used as food for dogs, the entrails of 
the larger kinds, as those of sheep and cows, 
are common. Where a limited number only 
of dogs are kept, bollocks* and sheep’s 
paunches boiled down, and the liquor poured 
oyer bread-raspings or ground meal of any 
kind, form excellent food. Greaves, also, 
first soaked in cold water, and then mixed 
with a thick mess of meal of any l^d, form 
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a convenient food for pointers. Of the vege* 
table substances from which dogs can receive 
nourishment, the list extends to almost every 
edible plant ; and though dogs will not vo- 
luntarily eat all vegetables, yet the number 
they will take is very considerable, and may 
be increased by custom.— See Dogs, Ma- 
nagement OP. 

KENTISH CAKK-MixatablespoonM 
of salt with half a peck of sifted dry fiour, 
half an ounce of cinnamon, a quarter of an. 
ounce of nutmeg, a drachm of cloves, and one 
of mace, all finely beaten and sifted with the 
salt. Add three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar ; and well work, by a little at a time, 
a pound and a half of f resh butter into the 
fiour ; it will take three hours in working up. 
Then put in a quart of cream, a pint of ale 
yeast, a gill of white wine, the yolks of eight 
eggs, the whites of four, and a gill of rose 
water. Mix the whole with the flour, and 
knead them well together. Lay the paste 
lor some time near the fire; then put in a 
pound of raisins stoned and minced, and 
three pounds of currants ; bake the cake for 
tiiree hours, in a gentle oven. When done, 
frost it on the top with rose-water and the 
white of an egg beaten together ; sift over if 
plenty of powaered loaf sugar, and set it iu 
the oven to dry. 

Salt, 1 tablespoontbl ; flour, i peck; 
cinnamon, ioz. ; nutmeg, ioz. ; cloves, I 
drachm ; mace, l drachm ; sugar, fib. ; but 
ter. If lbs. ; cream, i quart ; ale yeast, 1 pint , 
white wine, 1 gill ; eggs, 8 yolks, 4 whites ; 
rose-water, 1 gill; raisins, lib. ; currants, 3lbs. 

KETCHUP, MUSHROOM.- Gather tho 
broad flapped and red gilded mushrooms be- 
fore the sun has discoloured them; wipe, 
and break them into an earthen pan. To 
every three handfuls, throw in one handful 
of salt ; stir them two or three times a day 
till the salt is dissolved, and the mushrooms 
are liquid. Bruise the remnants, set. the 
whole over a gentle fire till the essential 
properties are extracted; strain the hot 11 
quor through a fine hair sieve, boil it gently 
with allspice, whole black pepper, ginger, 
horseradish, and a few shalots, with two or 
three laurel leaves. After simmering for 
some time, and well skimming, strain the 
liquor into bottles; when cold, close the 
bottles with cork and bladder. If i^aiit 
boiled at the end of three months with fresh 
spice, and a stick of sliced horseradish, it 
will keep very well for at least a year ; but 
unless tnis be done, it will seldom keep so 

^I&TCHUP, OYSTER.— Take a number 
of oysters, according to the quantity of 
ketchup which is to be made. Beard them, 
and boil them in their liquor, strain, and 
pound them in a mortar; boil up with some 
spring water the beards of the oysters; and 
straining it to the first oyster liquor, boll the 
pounded oysters in the mixed liquors, with 
omised mace and pepper. When thoroughly 
boiled, set it to cool, then pour it off into 
bottles, and cork securely. This ketchup 
will keep good for a longtime. 

KETCHUI*, WALNUT.— Put any number 
of walnuts you please into ajar, cover them 
with cold strong alegar, and tie them closely 
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for twelve months. Then take out the this will in all probability break the key and 
walnuts, and to every aallon of liquor put injure the lock; but withdraw the key and 
two heads of aarlic, half a pound of ancho- examine both it and the lock, and then, after 
vies, a quart or red wine, and an ounce each removing- any obstruction, make several 
of mace and cloves, long, black, and Jamaica gentle attempts, and success will most likely 
pepper, and ginger. Boil altogether till the be the result. Bo not give children keys to 
liquor be reduced to half the quantity, and play with which are in ordinary use, as they 
the next day bottle it for use. are almost sure to lose them, and a searcn 

KETTLE. — A well-known culinary Imple- of some hours will thus be entailed. When 
ment for boiling water. They are constructed there are a great number of keys, and many 
of various mati^ials, according to the uses to of them are similar in appearance, they 
which they are to be put. For kitchen pur- should be distinguished by small labels with 
poses strong iron kettles are the most suit- their designations marked on them, 
able, as better able to resist the extraordi- KIB BOO'fS, to CLEAW.—Rub the boots 
nary amount of heat to wliich they are sub- over with a moistened sponge, and then i^ply 
mitted, and the rough usage to which they to them a blacking made as follows : Four 
are subjected. When water is required to ounces of glue, one ounce of soft soap, halt 
boil quickly, a kettle made of tin will be found a pound oi logwood shavings, a quarter of 
the best. For parlour use, bright copper an ounce of isinglass, and one drachm of in- 
kettles are generally used ; and in order to digo. Simmer them over the lire till reduced 
keep these in a state of brightness, they to one-half, then y)ply. 
should not be put over the lire for the pur- KID CUTLETS. — Prepare the cutlets; 
pose of boiling the water, but the water lard them ; put them in a marinade made of 
which has been boiled in another kettle vinegar and water in equal quantities, slices 
should be transferred into them. When of onions, cloves of garlic cut in two. Juniper- 
kettles have been long submitted to the ac- berries, salt, pepper, cloves, nutmeg, and 
tion of heat, the handles are frequently too ginger. Stew the outlets gently in this with 
hot to touch ; to obviate this disadvantage two tablespoon fuls of stock, onions, bunch 
handles are made of non-conducting mate- of herbs, and carrots sliced. When done 
rials, such as bone or glass, so that they may enough, glaze them, and serve with a pl- 
be handled without any inconvenience. To quant sauce. 

clean the inside of a ketlU^ fill it with water, and KIB GLOVES, TO Clean. —Wash the 
-add to it a drachm of sal-ammoniac ; let it hands thoroughly clean, then put on the 
t)oil for an hour, when the Ihr, or petrified gloves and wash them, as though you were 
substance formed on the metal, will be dis- washing your hands, in a basin containing 
solved, and can be easily removed. In boil- spirits of turpentine, until quite clean ; then 
ing a kettle, care must be taken to put on hang the gloves up in a w^arm place, or where 
the lid closely, so as not to leave the smallest there is a 1‘ree current of air, which will carry 
crevica If the lid is in the least broken or off all the smell of the turpentine. Or, make a 
'bent, it is best to obtain a new one; other- strong lather with curd soap and warm water, 
wise the water is liable to be smoked and in which steep a small piece of new flannel, 
rendered unfit for use, communicating a Place the glove on a flat, clean, and unyield- 
most unpleasant flavour to the tea, coffee, ing surface, such as the bottom of a dish, 
&o. The furring to which kettles are subject and having thoroughly soaped the flannel 
is caused by the deposits of water repeatedly (when squeezed fi*om the lather), rub the 
boiled ; the simplest precaution will prevent kid till all dirt be removed, cleaning and re- 
this unpleasant accumulation. Place in the soaping the flannel from time to time. Care 
kettleacfeanoySter-shell, which, by attack' must be taken to clean every part of the 
ing the particles of stone or lime deposited glove, by turning it in every direction. The 
by the water, will have the effect of keeping gloves must be dried in the sun or before a 
both the kettle clean and the water pure. moderate lire, and when quite dry they must 
KEYS.— The care of keys is no unimpor- be gradually pulled out ; they will then look 
tant consideration, when it is reflected how as well as new. To ciean coloured kid gloves, 
much inconvenience and trouble are foe- have ready on a table a clean towel folded 
quently caused when one of these is missing three or four times, a saucer of new milk, 
or broken. In order that keys may be kept and another saucer containing a piece oi 
together, they should all be fastened on to brown soap. Take one glove at a time, and 
one ring, and so that the hand may be placed spread it smoothly on the folded towel. Then 
upon them at any moment they should be dip in the milk a piece of flannel, rub it on 
invariably deposited in a certain spot, known the soap till it receives a tolerable quantity, 
only to yourself; the best way, perhaps, is and then with the soaped flannel commence 
to look them up and keep the Key under rubbing the glove, ^gin at the wrist and 
which they are locked up, in your purse or rub lengthwise towards the ends of the fln- 
pooket-book. When a key is lost beyond all gers, hwding the glove firmly In yonr right 
hope of return, and if it belongs to any re- hand. Continue this process until the glove 
ceptacle in which articles of value and im- is cleaned all over with the soap and milk, 
portance are kept, it is best to have a new When done, spread them out, and pin them 
look, BO that in the event of the key having on a line to dry gradually. When nearly 
been abstracted for dishonest purposes, this dry, pull them out evenly, the cross way of 
design may be efibotualiy frustrated. When the leather. When quite dry, stretch them 
there is something amiss with a key so that on your hands. 

it will not turn with ease, do not be impa- KIB, ROASTEB.— Raise the skin of kid, 
tient and endeavour'to force it to tom, as lard it, and put it in a marinade, as in the 
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preoedinR. Let it remain for eight days; 
then dr^ it ; wrap it up in oilra paper ; 
roast it; and serve witli piquant sauce. 

KIDNEY BEEF, Fried. -Slice the kid- 
ney rather thin, after having stripped off the 
akin and removed tlie fat; season it with 
pepper, salt, and grated nutmeg, and sprin- 
kle over it plenty of minced parsley, or equal 
parts of parsley and shalots chopped small. 
Fry the slices over a brisk fire, and when 
nicely browned on both sides, stir among 
them a teaspoonful of flour, and pour in by 
degrees a cupful of gravy, and a wineglassful 
of white wine ; bring the sauce to the point 
of boiling; add a small piece of fresh butter, 
and a tablespoonful of lemon-juice, and 
pour the whole into a hot dish, garnished 
with fried bread, 

KIDNEY BEEF, Minced. - Chop up 
the kidney with some parsley and shalot, 
mix all well together, season with pepper 
and salt, dredge a little flour over ft, and 

g ut it into a stewpan with some butter; let 
; stew until tender, and then add a tea- 
cupful of rich gravy, and a glasslul of white 
wine. 

KIDNEY, Broiled.— Split sheep’s kid- 
neys, open lengthwise without dividing 
them, strip off the skin and iat, run a fine 
skewer through the points and across the 
back of the kidneys, to keep them flat while 
broiling, season them with pepper or cay- 
enne, lay them over a clear brisk fire, with 
the cut sides towards it ; turn them in from 
four to five minutes, and in as many more, 
dish and serve them quickly, with or without 
sauce. 

KIDNEY DUMPLINGS. — Make the 
dumplings in the usual way, put into each 
a sheep’s kidney well washed, and seasoned 
with pepper and salt ; boil them tied in a 
cloth, and serve them very hot, 

KIDNEY, Fried.— Fry gently in a little 
good butter a dozen slices of bread, of 
uniform shape and size, trimmed tree i'rom 
crust, out half an inch thick, about two 
inches and a halt wide, and from three to 
four in length; lift them out, and keep 
them hot. Split quite asunder si x fined'resh 
Iddneys, after having freed them from the 
skin and fat; season them with salt and 
cayenne, arrange them evenly in a clean 
firyingpan, and pour some clarified butter 
over them. Fry them over a somewhat 
brisk fire, dish each half upon one of the 
slices of bread, make a sauce in the pan 
from gravy and a little ketchup; pour it 
ajrouna the slices, and serve the kidneys 
instantly. 

KIDNEYS, Disease of.— These, like the 
other organs of the body, are liable to many 
diseases, such as inflammation, enlargement, 
and sottening ; but as these are cases that do 1 
not frequently occur, we confine our observa- ! 
tions to the affections of these organs, a class 
of aUments much more common tl^an the 
diseases of them. Pain in the region of the 
kidneys is very common, so frequent, in- 
>deed, that there are lew of either sex who 
are not more or less subject to such syrap- 


giavel, and occasionally from a fall and 
injury to the part, or from the application 
of cold. But however severe the pain may 
be, or from whatever cause it may arise, in 
no ailment of the body is heat more bene- 
ficial, or the hot bath of such immediate and 
pei*manent good. 

In all aftections of the kidneys, then, the 
patient should at once use the hot bath, and 
remain in it for not less than ten minutes, 
using gentle friction over the part both 
belore and alter the bath, and, if necessary, 
repeating the same practice every day. A 
draught, composed of thirty drops of spirits 
of nitre, and the same quantity of the 
tincture of henbane, hyoscyamus, in a little 
tea or gruel, may be taken at bed-time; and 
when the pain is severe, a mustard and 
flour poultice, applied for a quarter of an 
hour ; or the loins may be rubbed with an 
embrocation made witn equal parts of opo- 
deldoc, oil of amber, aud spirits of turpen- 
tine. At the some time, in all affections of 
the kidneys the patient should driuk largely 
of linseed tea. 

KING’S EVIL.— Scrofula ; so called be- 
cause this was the disease formerly sup- 
posed to be cured by tlie imposition of tue 
royal hand.— See Scrofula. 

KINO.— In medicine, a powerful astrin- 
gent It is used e.vternally to ulcers, to 
give tone to them when yielding and dis- 
charging foul and thin matter. It is used 
internally in the same cases as catechu. 
Dose of the powder, from ten to thirty 

g rains ; of the tincture, from one to two 
raolims ; ol‘ the compound powder, from 
ten to twenty grains ; of the infusion, from 
half an ounce to an ounce nnd a half. 
KIPPEK.— The name given to salmon, 

E repared as follows : Out the fish up the 
ack, and take out the bone; wipe it very 
clean with a cloth, score it, aud put a 
haudlhl of salt on each side, and let it lie 
lor three days ; then hang it up to dry, and 
it will be fit for use in two days ; when 
required for eating, broil slices of it, aud 
flavour with butter and pepper. 

KIRCHWASSER. — A spirit distilled 
from cherries. It is a dangerous liquor, if 
taken to excess, as it contains much of the 
principle of prussic acid; but in small 
quantities, and mi.Ked with water, it is a 
good stomachic. Infuse for four days in 
two quarts of spirit of wine, half a pound of 
kernels of cherries bruised; distil until 
rather less than the two quarts of spirits 
have come over ; add twelve drops of neroli, 
two quarts more of spirit of wine, and two 
quarts of water. This wttl be improved, 
if about two ounces of the bruised kernels 
of cherries be infused in half a pint of 
spirit of wine for a I'ortnight, aud the 
iufhsion added. 

KISSES.— A confection made as follows : 
Beat the whites of four eggs till they stand 
alone, and then beat in, gradually, a pound 
of the best white sugar, silted and powdered ; 
add twelve drops of* the essence of lemon, 
and beat the whole very hard. Having laid 
a sheet of w'bite paper on the bottom of a 
square tin pan, drop on it, at ranal dis- 
tances, a small spoontbl of stUT 
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jelly, and tlien, with a larpre spoon, pile up 
some of the white of egg, and sugar on each 
lump of jelly, so as to cover It over ; let this 
be done as evenly ns possible, so that the 
kisses may be round and smooth; they 
must then be placed in a cool oven, and as 
soon as they are coloured, taken out, and 
have the underneath parts placed together. 
Lay them lightly on a sieve, and dry them 
in a cool oven, till they stick closely to each 
other, so as to form a ball, 

KITCHEN, Arranokment of. — The 
following requirements in connexion with 
the kitchen, are essential. It should be suf- 
liciently large, and the parts conveniently 
distributed. It should be lofty and well 
ventilated. There should be good light, es- 
pecially in those places where the cooking is 
immediately going on. It should be well 
supplied with w-ater and fuel. There should 
be easy access to it, without passing through 
the house. It should be so placed that the 
odour of cooking cannot be perceived in the 
house ; nor should the latter be incommoded 
and disturbed by the noise of the culinary 
operations and the servants. The appen- 
dages of the kitchen, as scullery, pantry, 
store-room, fuel closet, &c., should be 
arranged in convenient proximity. The 
orderly arrangement of the kitchen itself, is 
a matter of the greatest importance. Every 
utensil and article of use should be placed so 
that the hand may be put upon ft imme- 
diately. Kitchen utensils ought to be pro- 
vided in proper abundance, as well as of 
suitable kinds, ratlier numerous than other- 
wise, to save the distraction occasioned by 
scanty supplies. A digester, meat- screen, 
salting- trough, meat-safe, bain-marie, and a 
lew otner small articles, are indispensable in 
a family where both economy and comfort 
are studied ; and speedily repay their cost 
by the saving of fuel, labour, and provisions. 
Such articles mav be bought on thegraduated 
scale, suited to the size and circumstances of 
the family. The price, to a young house- 
keeper, of a couch or a lookingglass, would 
obtain all these kitchen articles so subser- 
vient to good cookery and economy. The 
importance of cleanliness must be insisted 
on : and is indeed one of the first virtues of 
plain cooking. Cleanliness of the most 
scrupulous kind must he particularly ob- 
served with regard to all culinary utensils ; 
all saucepans, kettles, gridirons, frying-pans, 
spits, skewers, &c. to oe placed aw'ay clean, 
and kept well tinned and free from rust. 
Pii^le-Jars, preserve pots, casks, troughs, 
paste pans, &c. to be wiped, scraped, or 
washed before they are put away. Great 
attention to be given to keep pudding- moulds 
and cloths, tapes, jelly-bags, tammy-cloths, 
sieves, &c. clean, sweet, and dry. Kitchen 
cloths to be washed every day after dinner, 
wood-ashes are beet for this purpose. Clean- 
liness is applicable with equal force to pro- 
visions about to be dressed. All should be 
Ihoroughly trimmed, wiped, and washed. 
Attention, also, to be given to carefhl skim- 
ming, straining, withholding the sediment, 
lees, &0. All realise and noxious matters of 
ev«i^ kind should be placed out of reach, and 
lifter suflbred to accumulate ; the injurious 


effects attendingthe neglect of this important 
particular are incalculable. — See Cook, 
Duties of; Cookery Clock ; Kitchen 
Boiler; Kitchen Range, &c. 

KITCHEN BOILERa-These culinary 
f>in. 1, implements are ne- 

cessary when large 
joints are to be 
cooked, when soup 
or other liquids are 
to be made in large 
quantities, or when 
an unusual supply 
of hot water is re- 
quired. They are 
constructed either 
without a lid and 
tap, as \x). fig. 1, or 
furnished with both 
these adjuncts, as 
shown in/g. 2 . One 
of the chief re- 
commendations of 
this culinary imple- 
ment is, that it 
spares the expense 
and trouble of light- 
ing the copper fire when a large supply 
of hot water only is required, and in the^ 

Fig . 2. 






majority of cases answers the purpose 
equally well. 

K n’CHEN GARDEN.—'flie arrangement 
and laying out of a kitchen garden, embraces 
a variety of considerations, some relative to 
local circumstances, as situation, exposure, 
soil, &c., and others depending on the skill 
of the artist, as form, laying out the area, 
w'ater, &c. ; both of these require the utmost 
deliberation. Tht iituation of the kitchea 
garden should be as near the house as is 
compatible with convenience and sightliness ; 
in a word it should be near but concealed* 
The situation should not be so elevated as to 
be exposed to boisterous and cutting winds, 
nor should a very low situation be chosen if 
it can be avoided. The exposure should be 
towards the south, and the aspect at some 
point between south-east and south-west, 
the ground sloping to tliese points in au 
easy manner. An open aspect to the east, 
is a consideration of much importance in 
laying out a kitchen garden ; for when the 
sun, at its rising, can reach the garden. 
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and continue a regular influence, increasing 
as the day advances, it has a gradual and 
iaost beneficial effect in dissolving the hoar 
frost, which the preceding night may have 
scattered over young buds, leaves, and 
blossoms. On the contrary, when the sun 
is excluded from the garden till about ten in 
the morning, and then suddenly bursts in 
upon it, with all the force derived from 
considerable elevation, the exposure is de- 
trimental, particularly in the spring months, 
for the powerful rays of lieat at once melt 
the icy particles, and, immediately acting on 
the moisture thus created, scald the tender 
blossoms, which are in consequence nipped 
and killed. Tfie extent ol* the kitchen garden 
must be regulated by that of the place, of 
the family, and of their style of living. To 
assist in determining the extent, it may be 
observed, that an acre with wall trees, hot- 
beds, pots, &c., will furnish sufficient em- 
ployment lor one man. The extent also 
may be judged by the number in the family ; 
thus a rood of ground will he plenty for a 
family of four persona (exclusive of ser- 
vants), and so on in proportion. Shelter and 
shade are also necessary to be secured for 
the kitchen garden. It should be sheltered 
from the east, north, and west winds, by 
hills, rising grounds, high buildings, or 
plantations of trees at such a distance on 
the east and west sides, as not to prevent 
the sun penetrating ; shady borders should 
be contrived to protect the small annual 
plants, and other tender members of vege- 
tation. TVta soil of the kitchen garden is 
obviously a matter of the greatest conse- 
quence. The best soil is a sandy loam not 
less than two feet deep, and good earth, 
neither of a binding nature in summer, nor 
retentive of wet in winter; but of such a 
texture that it can be worked without 
difficulty, in nuy season of the year. If it 
can be accomplished, the garden should 
certainly be made on land, the bottom of 
which is not of a springy wet nature. If 
the land be of too strong a nature, it 
should be well mixed with .sands, or scrap- 
ings of roads, where stones have been 
ground to pieces. Sea-coal ashes, and the 
refuse of ditches, will be found very proper 
to mix with a strong soil; and if the 
ground should be cold, a large quantity of 
coal ashes, sea sand, or decayed vegetables 
should be laid ui)on it, in order to meliorate 
end loosen the soil, and render it easy to 
work. Lime rubbish, or light sandy earth 
from fields or commons, will also be found 
of great service to stiff clayey ground. In 
order to improve a soil, the cultivator must 
be mainly guided by its nature, so as, if 
possible, to render it serviceable for general 
purposes. And. hence, the importance of 
bitting upon that just medium which suits 
the generality of esculents, in the formation 
or improvement of tiie soil of the kitchen 
garden. Such a soil should be sufficiently 
tenacious to adhere to the roots of plants, 
ihough not so much os to be binding, which 
vould certainly retard the progress of the 
plants. Hence a loam of middle texture, 
rather inclining to sand, may be considered 
as the most suitable soil tor the purpose 
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here in view, and that on a double account.^ 
namely, the greater jiart of tlie valuable 
kinds of kitchen vegetables delight in such 
a soil, and it is worked at less expense than 
a stiff one; and in severe draughts it is 
neither apt to crack or be parched, nor in 
hard frosts to throw out. A cojiious supply 
of water is essential to a j^iood kitchen 
garden, and from whatever source it is 
furnished, it should be distributed either in 
reservoirs or open cisterns, or iu piper 
properly protected over the garden. Many 
kinds of crops are lost, or produced of very 
inferior quality for want ol watering. let- 
tuces and cabbages are often hard and 
stringy, turnips and carrotr do not swell, 
onions decay, caulillowera die off, and, in 
general, in dry seasons, vegeiafion bcoomes 
stunted, or covered with innecta. Copious 
waterings in the evenings Jlnring the dry 
seasons, will, on tlie other hand, produce 
fulness and succulency. The form of the 
kitchen garden is of little consequence. If 
may he square, oblong, semicircular, or 
irregular, according to taste, or local cir- 
cumstances. In the greater number of in- 
stances, an oblong, as represented in the 



engraving, will be found most convenient. 
It is surrounded by a wall, in which is an 
entrance marked e. Within the wall is a 
border of several feet wide, and dotted 
round with flowers or flowering shrubs 
Next is a gravel walk ; and within is anotbei 
border, containing fruit-bushes, or perhapt 
fruit-trees on espaliers; and in thecentre ii 
the body of the garden laid out in three ploli 
marked a, &, and e. Between these ploti 
and around them are paths (represented b; 
dotted lines), of twelve or fourteen inchc 
in width, not for ordinary walking, but fo 
admiBBion to the various plots or section 
into which the ground may be divided 
These paths are only flattened by the foot o 
by the spade, and are to be delved annuall 
in the course of digging. At the opposit 
side of the garden Irom the door there ma 
be supposed to be an arbour or summer 
house, overhung with climbing plants, an 
fitted up according to .taste. The regula 
walks in all moderately sized gardens snoul 
not be wider than three feet; any great! 
width is a mere loss of ground. Much cai 
is required to keep walks in order, an 
especially to restrain the growth of grai 
and weeds. The following tools and ga 
dening implements are those which a 
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most likely to be required in moderately 
siaed gardens of a mixed kind— Spades of 
three sizes, a trowel for lifting flowers. 
Butch and common hoes, a broad iron rake, 
a rake with short teeth for the walks, a 
small rake for flower borders, a strong clasp 
knife for pruning, a pair of strong pruning 
shears, an axe, a handsaw, a hammer and 
nails, a wheelbarrow, a wooden scuttle for 
carrying a little earth or manure, a roller, a 
pair of large compasses, a dibble and line, 
a watering-pot, and a ladder. Other uten- 
sils employed, as circumstances demand, 
need not be particularized; for a person 
possessing only a small garden will shortly 
discover by experience what are the articles 
required in his operations. Although cer- 
tain latitude is allowed in laying out a 
garden, there are nevertheless determinate 
rules which should be followed. Thus, the 
wall is reserved for fruit-trees. As fruit- 
trees require much air and sun, the borders 
must not be clogged up with bushes, peas, 
or other tall vegetables. The borders should 
contain only small plants, which are dug 
up yearly, because tne soil at the roots of 
the trees requires occasional renewing and 
loosening, and this operation cannot be 
performed if the ground is encumbered with 
permanent plants. If a row of gooseberry 
or other small fruit- bushes be placed on the 
borders, they should be near the outside, 
and not less than ten feet apart Flowering 
plants should occupy the border most ex- 

j )osed to the sun, whilst those naturally 
oving the shade, should be placed in the 
south and west borders. The body of the 
garden within the walks, is laid out in 
larger or smaller plots according to taste. 
These plots are generally oblong, and are 
subdivided into sections, rows, or beds for 
the dilFerent kinds of kitchen vegetables. 
In some gardens, much of the ground is 
overshadowed by fruit-trees. This is se- 
riously detrimental to the growth of plants 
beneath, exhausts the soil, and prevents the 
proper flowering and fructiflcation of every 
vegetable within reach. When a garden 
possesses the addition of an outside strip, 
enclosed by a hedge, the exterior sides of 
the wails may be lined with 11-uit- trees, and 
the ground laid out for potatoes and other 
common classes of vegetables.— See Cab- 
BAOE, Carbot, Lettuce, Potato, &c., 
also Digging, Hoeing, Weeding, &c. 

KITCHEN RANGE,— That portion of 
the culinary department which includes the 
fireplace, oven, boiler, &c. In the most 
improved kind, the grate contains a parti- 
tion of iron, which is moved by concealed 
rack- work and a key, for the purpose of 
enlarging the fire when cooking is done, 
or contracting it when the cooking is finished. 
On the top of this partition is a revolving 
trivet, to hold a teakettle or saucepan over 
the fire. The top bar of the grate folds 
down, to reduce the height of the lire when 
necessary, and to support saucepans or 
boilers. A shelf or drawer below the lire 
may be drawn out to sustain the dripping- 
pan, plates, dishes, or anything where heat 
is required. On one side of the fire-bars is 
a series of books, on which one end of the 


spit rests, the other end being carried by a 
chain coming up against an upright round, 
which is attached to a horizontal piece, that 
can be pulled out a little to bring the spits 
nearer, or remove them farther from the 
fire ; and the hooks at the other end are also 
fixed to an upright bar that may be moved 
out in a similar manner. By this range, 
more than one spit may be in action one 
above another at the same time. Besides 
the range itself, there arc frequently at- 
tached to it on one side, a boiler, fixed, and, 
forming part of the apparatus : this boiler 
extending along the back of the fire as well 
as at the sides, being heated by the fire in 
the grate, affords a constant supply of hot 
water, which is drawn off by a tap with a 
lever handle. On the other side of the 
range, there is an iron oven, heated by a 
small fire below it, and which, when well 
managed, serves to bake pastry, &c. It 
must be observed that to bake well in this 
oven, it must be so constructed that the heat 
from the fire may circulate over the top of 
the oven, and under the uppermost plate, as 
well as round the sides and back, m order 
that the heat may be thrown down upon 
the contents of the oven. When the oven 
is heated only on one or two sides, and not 
on the top, it does not perform nearly so 
well. Other range ovens are heated only by 
the fire in the range, without any below it, 
as shown in the engraving; there is a 
narrow aperture in the side of the grate, by 



which the smoke and heal are allowed to 
pass beneath the bottom of the oven in the 
direction of & & 6, thence round the side 
farthest firom the fire, and over the top, and 
lastly, into the chimney flue, there being a 
a damper c, to regulate the draught. Below 
the oven is an aperture by which to clean 
the flue occasionally. In other ranges, again, 
there is no circulation round the oven, 
which is heated only by the fire in the range 
on one side of the oven, assisted by a 
mass,of iron that lies in the fire and com- 
municates between it and the inside of the 
oven, thus affording a certain amounl; of 
6M 
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heat to the latter, by conducting It from the 
fire. Very small kitchen ranees sometimes 
have an oven and side boiler, both heated by 
the lire in the middle, without the boiler 
extending along the back of the fire; but 
such a range cannot have a partition tl vind 
up so as to reduce the dimensions of the 
fire, as the latter must come up to both oven 
and boiler; these cannot be expected to act 
so well, but they are sufficiently useful, and 
much cheaper. In very large kitchens 
where a great deal of cooking is performed, 
the range is usually made of a much more 
ample size, and is constructed of wrought 
iron instead of cast iron, being of greater 
strength and durability. In the construction 
of some kitchen ranges, it is endeavoured 
to dispense with the ordinary open lire, 
and to depend upon hot plates, baking 
ovens, steam, &o. These arrangements are 
economical in point of fuel, and well adapted 
to particular cases, but the general use is 
questionable, as so much depends upon the 
intelligence of the servant under whose 
care the apparatus is placed. A kitchen 
fire-place constructed upon the principle of 
having a hot plate immediately over the fire, 
is illustrated in the annexed figure. Here 



the fire in the range, instead of being open 
at the top in the usual way, is covered by a 
plate of cast iron, and the smoke is made to 
pass into a flue behind the back of the 
chimney. By this mode, the soot is preven- 
ted from falling upon the various vessels 
placed on the hot plate; and when the 
inside of the chimney is lined with white 
glazed tiles, it has a very neat and clean 
appearance. Immediately below the hot 
plate, and above the bars of the grate, there 
is a narrow door for throwing coals on the 
Are, and just over the Are there is a circular 
aperture, generally covered with an iron 
plate; but when the cover is left off, the 
aperture serves to cause anything to boil 
quickly when placed over it. On the right 
of the range is a boiler, and on the left an 
oven. Latterly several kitchen ranges have 
been introduced, so constructed that the 
whole is connected together, requirin g merely 
to be set in the chimney with very little 
trouble by the bricklayei*. On account of 
repairs, however, it is better to have the 
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several parts of kitchen apparatus as inde* 
pendent of each other as possible. Many 
kitchen ranges arc put out of order or 
neglected through the ignorance of the 
person in whose charge they are placed; 
when, therefore, a new servant arrives, it 
would be as well to explain to her the 
working of the kitchen apparatus If it 
possesses any peculiar features ; a few words 
thus timely spoken will obviate much trouble 
and expense hereafter.— See Boiler, Fire 
Oven, Stove. &o. 

KITCHENER’S ZEST.-A well known 
sauce used for Ash, meat, &c., and made as 
follows A pint of claret, a pint of mush- 
room ketchup, and half a pint of walnut 
pickle; four ounces of pounded anchovy, 
an ounce of fresh lemon-peel thinly paied, 
and the same quantity of shalot and scraped 
horseradish, an ounce of black pepper and 
allspice, a drachm of cayenne, and a drachm 
of celeiy seed. Inluse these in a wide- 
mouthed bottle closely stopped, for a fort- 
night, and shake the mixture every day; 
then strain and bottle it for use. A large 
spoonful of this stirred into a quarter oi a 
pint of thickened melted butter, makes an 
admirable fish sauce. Or the same quantity 
of the zest may be mixed with the gravy 
of cutlets, &c., and will prove extremely 
savoury. 

KITE. — In order to make th^ implement 
of healthy sport, proceed as follows 
Procure a lath of deal of the length of your 
proposed kite, and a thin hoop or piece of 
hazel for the arched piece ; a piece of whale- 
bone or split cane will, perhaps, do better. 
Fasten the arched piece at its centre to the 
upright lath, and bend it to the Ibrm you 
wish, connecting the emls by means of a 
piece of string, wliich should twist round 
the lath. Connect all the points a, r, C, d, 
E, by passing the string through each, as in 
fi<j. 1. Make them last, and the skeleton of 
tlie kite will be complete. You must next 
paste together as many sheets of thin paper 
as will cover the kite, leaving a margin to bo 
pasted over the outer edges. Bore two holes 
in the upright, one about a fifth of the kite’s 
Ibngth from the top, and the otlier about a 
fourth from the bottom ; run through these 
and fasten by a knot at the ends your 


Fig. 1. 



belly-band string 
to which the ball 
of string by which 
you fly your kite 
is afterwards fix- 
ed. At the point 
in the belly-band 
where the kite 
exactly balances, 
fasten your string. 
The wings of 
the kite are made 
by cutting halt 
through several 
Sheets of white 
paper, which are 
afterwards rolled 
up and fastened 
at A and b (Ag. 1). 
The tall, which, 
■houldbe from ten- 
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Fig. 2. 


to twelve times the length of the kite, is 
made by tying pieces of writing paper folded 
about an inch broad, and three inches 
long, at intervals of three inches and 
u quarter on a string, with a longer bob, 
similar to the wings, at the bottom of it. 
J'he kite may now be flown. Cloth kites made 
(jf linen or calico are greatly to be preferred 
to those made of paper, both for durability 
and portability. The paper kite is liable to 
^et torn in being earned to or from the 
held, whereas, the cloth kite being folded up 
in carrying, is no more trouble than a 
walking-stick would be. The cloth kite 
is made in the following manner; — Two 
pieces of planed wood are placed across •each 
other, as shown in 
fg. 2, and held toge- 
ther by means of a 
piece or wire bent into 
a loop at a. Within 
this loop a thin wooden 
collet or button is 
placed, ill order that 
the two transverse 
pieces may work 
freely on their centres. 
Thus, when not in use, 
the two transverse 
pieces may be laid longitudinally, one upon 
the other. The iorm of the clotli kite difl'ers 
from the paper kite in being of an oblong 
diamond, as seen in^g. 3. The calico being 
cut to the requi- 
site shape and 
size, has to be 
hemmed round 
the edges, to pre- 
vent their fraying. 
Its two narrow 
ends are tied to 
the top and bot- 
tom ends of the 
longest stick; and 
the loop of the 
centre wire is to 
be passed through 
the calico. A 
piece of tape is 
then attached to 
those corners of 
the calico which 
„ are to be fastened 

to the extremi- 
ties of the cross piece of wood, and another 
piece of tape is fixed to the wood itself. 
wi»cn these are tied, and the calico drawn 
tight, the kite is lit for use. Not more than 
two minutes are required to put the whole 
apparatus In working order, and less time 
than that* even, will suffice to undo it and 
inn ke it portable again. , . ^ , 

KNEE, Affections of.— This joint is, I 
fortunately, so securely guarded and bound 
together by external and internal ligaments, I 
ai to be very rarely dislocated ; and most i 
fortunate for man it is so, as from those 
reasons, and other causes, its reductiou is a 
matter of extreme difficulty. The knee-cap, 
however, Is very liable to injury, and some- 
times fracture ; though in general this joint 
suffers most from blows and falls, in which 
iiase considerable infiammatlon takes place, 



attended with great heat, pain, and swelling. 
Such a state of the joint should be imme* 
diately treated by applying six or twelve 
leeches, encouragmg the bleeding by hot 
fomentations of water, and after by hot 
sugar of lead lotions, and the limb kept as 
qi&t as possible. After three or lour days 
of such treatment, friction may be applied, 
by rubbing in some lard with the hand, so 
as gently to restore tone and strength to the 
part. 

The knee-joint is particularly liable to a 
species of chronic enlargement, sometimes 
perfectly harmless, and which consists only 
of a thickening of the ligaments and capsule 
of the joint, and for which rest, and the 
following ointment, rubbed well iu twice a 
day, wlir generally be found a perf ect cuie: 
—Take of 

Camphor 1 drachm. 

Iodine 1 scruple, 

Spermaceti ointment . 1 oz. 

Mix. Sometimes, however, when tlie con- 
stitution is diseased, these swellings become 
malignant, and yield to no remedy short ot 
surgery ; of this kind is the di8ea.se of the 
knee known as white swelling. But for all 
ordinary aifections of this part, either hot 
fomentations, cold lotions, leeches, and the 
above ointment, will be found sufficient 

KNIFE-BOARD.— The construction of a 
board on which to clean knives is very 
simple. Cover a deal board about four feet 
long, one foot wide, and an inch in depth, 
with thick buff leather, on which put emery 
one part, crocus martis three parts, in very 
fine powder, mixed into a thick paste with a 
little lard or sweet oil, and spread on the 
leatherto the thicknessof a Bhillmg ; this kind 
of board gives a far superior edge and polish 
to knives, and will not wear the blades 
nearly so much as the common method ot 
using brick-dust on a board. When, how- 
ever, the ordinary brick-dust boards are 
used, they should be provided with a stiff 
brush for cleaning the forks, at one end; 
and at the other end should be a box with 
the open end towards the hand, and a sliding 
lid; this should contain a bath-brick, leathers 
for forks, &c. A hole should also be bored 
at one end, and a string inserted, by which 
the board may be hung up out of the way 
when not in use. 

KNIFE CLEANING.— In cleaning knives 
by the aid of the ordinary board, the knives 
should be previously washed and wiped 
thoroughly dry, the bath-brick is then to be 
rubbed briskly over the board several times 
until a sufficient quantity of the dust is 
produced. The knife is then brought to 
bear upon the board with the edge of the 
blade towards the cleaner; it is then passed 
backwards and forwards with a quick motion, 
and when that side is done, the blade is 
reversed and the other side cleaned ; as they 
are finished they should be placed in the 
box, and when the whole operation is 
completed, they should be wiped separately 
and carefully, so as to remove any durt 
adhering to them. During the last lew 
years an implement known as a knife cleaner 
has been introduced, by which a great deal of 
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the labour and time employed by the old 
method ia saved. This implement consists 
of a series of’ brushes arranged within a 
revolving case, and when the knives are to 
be cl(Mined they are inserted within this case 
at certain distances, the machine is then set 



in motion, and in a few seconds the knives 
may be taken out perfectly cleaned. The 
niily objection to this ingenious contrivance 
is, that it destroys the blade in a shorter 
time than in the ordinary method ; the 
amount of friction brought to bear upon it 
to produce the polisii, wearing down the 
metal. Where, how'cver, this is not re- 
garded as of importance, and the saving of 
time and labour is the first consideration, 
and a perfectly clean knife the second, 
nothing can be better than the knife cleaner 
as thus described; and, Indeed, to large 
establishments, such as hotels, commercial 
houses, schools, &c„ where the number of 
knives used is very considerable, this modern 
introduction must prove invaluable. A 
powder is sold with this implement, to be 
used according to the directions given. The 
prices of the knife cleaners vary with their 
size and capacity, for a small family one 
may be obtained for about four guineas, the 
prices gradually increasing to fifteen pounds. 

KNIFE SH AKPENEK. ~ Few things 
prove a greater drawback to tlie enjoyment 
of a dinner than a blunt knife ; whilst, to 
a carver who has to perform his operations 
under such circumstances, the result is 
embarrassing and vexatious in the extreme. 
Some carvers, very unreasonably, never 
trouble themselves about the state of the 
knife with which they are to operate, until 
the dinner is served; and then, when the 
guests are expecting to be helped, several 
precious moments are wasted in putting an 
edge on the knife, which ought clearly to 
have been done previously. The |mode of 


sharpening the carving knife by a steel is at 
all times inelegant, and requires great dex- 
terity to produce the desired eflect. An 
excellent kind of knife sharpener is that 
shown in the engraving, which consists ot 
two steel cylinders, placed parallel to each 
other, and revolving upon their axes. Each 
cylinder has protecting rings of hard steel. 



the edges of which are pooved finely. The 
edges of the rings in the opposite cylinder 
overlap each other, as at 6, by the rings ot 
one cylinder lalling between those of the 
other. If the edge of the knife be drawn 
from hilt to point between the cylinders, at 
their junction, a good edge will be given to 
it by the action of the sharp grooves on the 
rings, which act like a file. 

KNIVE8, Care of. — Knives may bo 
preserved for a long time wnth a little care. 
When not in common use, the blades should 
either be rubbed over with mutton suet, or 
the knives kept in a wooden box containing 
silled quicklime, care being taken that the 
blades only touch the lime. When knives 
are placed in hot water, the blades only 
should be immersed, and for this purpose, a 
jug or pot of the same depth as the blades 
of the knives should be employed. If the 
handles become loose, make a cement of 
brick-dust and melted rosin mixed together, 
and apply it to the defective handle. Han- 
dles ot ebony should he cleaned w ith ti soft 
cloth dipped in a little sweet oil; and after 
resting awhile with the oil on them, let 
them be well wiped w'ith a clean towel. 
Ivory or bone handles ought to be washed 
with a soaped flannel and lukewarm water, 
and then wiped with a dry towel. To pre- 
serve or restore their whiteness, soak them 
occasionally in alum-water that has been 
boiled, and then suffered to grow cold. Let 
them lie for an hour in this mixture, then 
take them out, and brush them well with a 
small brush, and afterwards take a clean 
linen towel, dip it In cold water, squeeze it 
out; and while wet, wrap It round the 
handles, leaving them in it to dry gradually. 

KNITTING. — Books ; Cooper's KnUtingand 
Crochet, Is. ; De la Brachemdiert, 2s. ; CauelVt 

Ladies' Boole, 2s. 0d. ,* Oaugain's novelties, 2s. 6d. ; 
Mee's Manual, 6s. 6d. ; Flohr's German, 7s. 6d, ; 
Savage's KniUing,needleu)or&, and Crochet, Is, 6d.; 
Oaugain's Knitting, Netting, and Crochk, 16/1. : 
Watt's Selections, is.: Jionaldson's KnUiing Book, 
2s.,* Babies' Wardrobe, 6d ; Miland's 
Book, 4s. 6d. ,* Clarke's Handbook, Is. ; CemelVs 
Work Book, 2s. 6d.; Lambert's Knitting Book, 
Is. 6d.,* Copley's Comprehensive, 7s. 6d.; Uws 
Exercises, Is. ed.; Floral Book, Is.; Owens 
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ffandbook, U,; lambert's Ladiet' Pocket Sook, 
Iji. ; De Berre’e Knitting Made Eaey^ 1<. ; Flohr's 
Treatise^ Is. 6d.t Shencood'e Designs, Qd. each; 
Jiracftandiere's Child's Knitting, 6<i. ; Hope's 
Knitter's Casket of Receipts, Is . ; Hope's Knitter's 
Friend, la. ; Gaugain's Knittet''s Friend, 2s. ^dU ; 
Ladies' Cabinet Knitted Designs^ 6d. eacft. 


L. 


LABEL.— In the practice of horticulture, 
labels are necessary for indicating the names 
and positions of various plants. Many 
forms and substances are adopted for labels. 
For general use they should embrace among 
their good qualities cheapness, durability, 
iaciiity of being written upon, and legi- 
bility. The most unpretentious kind of 
label, and one answering every necessary 
purpose, may be made of a small piece of 
deal, planed smooth, painted white, and writ- 
ten on with a blacklead pencil, as in fg. l. If 
the label be fastened to the plant by a shred 


Fig. 1. 



of thin lead, it retains any desired position. 
When required for a seed-bed, a small stake 
is to be driven into the ground, and from it 
the label is to be suspended. The stamped 
numbering instrument is formed in various 
ways; the simplest and most economical 
are triangular slips of lead : for plants in 
pots they need not be longer than three 
niches, or broader at the head than hall an 
inch. On these the number is stamped 
with a ^pe, or the name at length may be 
stamped in the same manner. Such labels 
are durable, unobtrusive, and not so readily 
driven out of pots as those of wood. Leaden 
tallies are chietly used for small plants in 
pots, and every gardener may cast them 
lor himself. The advantage of leaden tallies 
over iron ones is, that they retain the names 
painted on them for a much longer time; j 
and their superiority to wooden ones con- 
sists in their being much more durable. | 
Named tallies consist of a cast-metal stan- j 
dard, with a long square head, in the front 
of which is a hollow box, into wliich a 
ticket, with the name written on it, is put; 
a piece of glass, cut to the proper size, is 
tlien fitted in over the name, and fastened 
with putty, like the pane of a window. 
The ticket on which the name is written 
maybe of wood, tin, or earthenware; but 
wood is preferable, because it can be easily 
written npon by a carpenter’s blacklead 



pencil, and also because it is not liable to 
rust. An imitation of this label, on a small 
scale, lor pots f/ig. 2), has been made of 
terro- metallic 
earth. The 
mode of naming 
or registering by 
series, is done 
by marking 
down the 
names in u 
book or on tlie 
plant, without 
the use of la- 
bels at all. 
Thus, suppose 
the east side of 
an east wall is 
to be planted 
with fruit trees 
begin at the 
. south corner, 

Kig.2, write 

down under that title the sort of trees in 
the order in which they are planted, placing 
in the list a number against each name, 
in regular series. Suppose that you after- 
wards want to find which tree is the golden 
pippin, then looking in the list, that name is 
found opposite No. 9 ; counting nine, there- 
fore, from the south corner, will give the 
tree as indicated. 

LABELS, FOR Bottles, &a — Labels 
which are insoluble, and capable of resist- 
ing the action of oils, spirits, water syrups, 
and dilute acids, may be obtained as follows : 
Lay a coat of strained white of egg over 
the label (an ordinary paper one), and im- 
mediately put the vessel into the upper 
portion of a common steam-pan, or other- 
wise expose it to a gentle neat, till the 
albumen coagulates, and turns opaoue; then 
take it out, and dry it before the fire or in 
an oven, at a heat of about 212 degrees; 
the opaque white iilm will then become 
hard and transparent. The labels or bottles 
containing strong acids or alkaline solu- 
tions, should be ei ther etched upon the glas.s 
by means of hydrolliioric acid, or be written 
with incorrodioie ink. 


LA BURNUM.— This family of ornamental 
shrubs belongs to the pea tribe, to which 
they are allied by the similarity of their 
organs of tr notification. 'I'hey may be con- 
sidered rather as shrubs than as trees, and 
are very ornamental from the handsome 
form of their leaves, and the beauty of 
tlieir dependent gay-coloured flowers. The 
tree laburnum produces a timber, much 
prized by cabinet makers and turners for 
Its hard, compact, durable structure. Hares 
and rabbits are so fond of the bark of this 
species, that it. is iirequently planted on the 
outskirts of other plantations, in order to 
protect the more valuable trees. TTiough 
eaten to the ground in winter, it will spring 
again next season, and thus afford a con- 
stant supply for these animals, so as to 
save the other trees till of a size to resist 
tiieir attacks. The seeds or peas of the 
laburcom possess narcotic properties, and 
liave cvms times proved poisonous to chll- 
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dren when eating them. They excite nau- 
aea, vomiting, great heat of the stomach, 
fever, a dry mouth, and after a time a fatal 
collapse. Although they excite vomiting, 
yet the stomach should be cleared of the 
seeds by an emetic, and acidulated liquids 
afterwards administered. 

LACE, TO Clean.— •/’or point lace. Fix 
the lace in a prepared tent, draw it straight, 
make a warm lather of Castile soup, and, 
with a fine brush dipped in, rub over the 
point gently ; and when it is clean on one 
side, do the same to the other ; then throw 
some clean water on it, in which a little 
alum has been dissolved, to take oif the 
suds ; and having some thin starch, go over 
with the same on the wrong side, and iron 
it on the same side when dry ; then open it 
with a bodkin, and set it in order. To clean 
.point lace, if not very dirty, without wash- 
ing : tlx it in a tent as the former, aud go 
over with tine bread, the crust being pared 
off; and when it is done, dust out the 
crumbs, &c. For white silk lace or blonde. 
Take a black bottle covered with clean linen 
or muslin, and wind the blonde round it, 
securing the ends with a needle and thread, 
not leaving the edge outward, but covering 
it as you proceed. Set the bottle upright in a 
strong omd lather of white soap and very clear 
soft water, and place it in the sun, having 
gently with your hand rubbed the suds up 
and down on the lace. Keep it jn the suit 
every day for a week, changing the lather 
daily, and always rubbing it slightly when 
the suds are renewed. At the end of the 
week take the blonde off the bottle, and pin 
it backward and forward on a large pillow, 
covered with a clean tight case Every 
scollop must have a separate pin ; or more, 
if the scollops are not very small. The 
plain edge must be pinned down also, so as 
to make it straight aud even. The pins 
should be of the smallest size. When quite 
dr>% take it off, but do not starch, iron, or 
mess it. Lay it in long loose folds, and put 
it away in a pasteboarcl box. To wash thread 
iaee. Kip off the lace, carefully pick out the 
loose bits of thread, and roll the lace very 
smoothly and securely round a clean black 
bottle, previously covered with old white 
linen, sew^ed tightly on. Tack each end of 
the lace with a needle and thread, to keep it 
smooth ; and be careful in wrapping not to 
crumple or fold in any of the scollops or 
pearlings. After the lace Is on the bottle, 
take soine of the best sweet oil, and with a 
clean sponge wet the lace thoroughly to its 
inmost folds. Have ready in a wash-kettle 
a stroim cold lather of clean water and 
white Castile soap. Fill the bottle with 
cold water, to prevent it bursting, cork it 
well, ft id stand it upright in the suds, with 
a string round the neck, secured to the ears 
or handle of the kettle, to prevent its roiling 
about or breaking while over the fire. Let 
it boil in the suds for an hour or more, till 
the lace is clean and white all through. 
Drain off the suds, and dry it on the bottle 
in the sun ; when dry, remove the lace from 
The bottle, and roll it round a wide ribbon 
Htkiook ; or lay it in long folds, place it within 


a sheet of smooth white paper, and press it 
in a large book for a few days. 

LACQUERING.—The name given to a 
thin varnish applied to brass work, such as 
handles of looks, door plates, &c., to prevent 
their tarnishing. Brass work muy be re- 
lacquered in tlie following manner. The 
metal should he just warnitd, and a lacquer 
laid over it evenly with a soft vrush, as 
follows Put an ounce of turmeric, two 
drachms of anatto, and two drachms ot 
sall’ron into a pint of alcohol ; agitate it 
occasionally during a week, and then filter it 
into a clear bottle. Add to this three ounces 
of clean seed- lac, and shake up the bottle 
now and then during a fortnight. For a 
lacquer to give tin, or articles covered with 
silver leaf, the appearance of brass. Melt, 
in several vessels, two ounces of gum-lao, 
and eight ounce.s of amber ; mix them well 
together, and add half a pound of drying 
linseed oil. Digest in a pint phial a little 
saflron In half a pint of oil of turjientine; 
strain this liquor, and add to it some gum 
tnigucanth, and anatto, finely powdered. 
Mi.v this last compound with the former, 
and shake them well. It Is by this varnish 
that leather is made to appear as If gilded, 
after it has been covered witli silver leaf 
To clean lacquered articles: brush them with 
soap and warm water, wipe them, and set 
them before the fire to dry; finish with a 
soft cloth. By this simple means may be 
cleaned ormolu and French gilt candelabra, 
branches, and lamps ; mosaic gold and gilt 
Jewellery, toys, and ornaments. Care is 
requisite in brushing the dirt Irom fine work, 
and finishing it quite dry. Anything 
stronger than soap, as acids, pearlash, or 
soda, will he liable to remove the lacquer. 

LACTOMETEU.— An instrument used in 
dairies for measuring cream. Three or four 
glass tubes, about a foot high, divided into 
ioo parts, and graduated near the upper 



ends, are loosely supported In a wooden 
stand, and filled with the milk warm from 
the cow, one being devoted to each sample 
to be examined. The scale is generally ex- 
tended down one-fifth of the tube, and this 
will nearly always suffice : but in someoaten* 
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the amount of cream is much greater than 
this. Alter standing twelve hours, the 
cream has all risen to the surface, and the 
figure opposite its lower edge marks the per 
cuntage of cream to milk. Thus, supposing 
it stands at the figure 10, then there is ten 
per cent, of cream ; or if at 6, then only live 
per cent., and so on. The average of cream 
appears to be about eiglit or nine per cent, 
hut in different breeds and pastures, it will 
vary greatly from that amount. Provided 
with the hydrometer to measure the amount 
of curd, and with the lactometer the propor- 
tion of cream, the dairyman w’ill be able to 
ascertain whether the cows he has are worth 
keeping, or whether he ought to make an 
attempt at bettering himself by getting rid 
of them and purclhasiiig others. 

LADUKIl.— A well-known construction 
by which persons ore enabled to ascend to 
certain heights from the ground. A ladder 
should always be kept upon the premise-s, as 
it will be found convenient in many emer- 

g encies, and frequently in cases of fire, will 
e the means of preserving life. la order 
that the ladder may be placed out of the 
w’ay, and yet always ready at hand, it should 
be suspended upon two or more strong iron 
liooks driven into the garden wall, or the 
boarding of an outhouse. Ladders are most 
useful implements about a farm-steading. 
They are best formed of tapering Norway 
j»ine spars, sawn up the middle. A use ul 
f orm of ladder for farm purposes l.s shown in 
the accompanying figure, where the rounded 
form of the Norway spar is placed outermo.st, 



though it is as often placed innermost. 
These spars are connected together by steps 
of clean ash, pushed through auger-made 
holes in the „ spars, and rendered firm by 
means of wedges driven into the outside 
ends of the steps. The steps are nine inches 
apart, sixteen inches long at the bottom, and 
thirteen inches long at the top, in a ladder 
of fifteen feet in length, which is the most 
appropriate siae for the use of a stack-yard. 
l'i> prevent the ladder from falling to pieces, 
lu cons/iquence of the shrinking of the round 
Steps, a small rod of iron is placed under the 
upper, aiddle, and lower steps, where one of , 


its ends is passed through each spar, and 
held firmly there by means of a shoulder on 
the inside, and a nut and screw on the out- 
side of each end of the rods. When properly 
finished and painted, such a ladder will last 
for many years. Some dexterity is requiretl 
to set a long ladder on end, as also to carry 
it from one place to another. To place it in 
a perpendicular position, its lower or heavy 
end should be pushed against any object 
capable of resisting its slipping on the 
ground ; and on its light end being elevated 
arm’s length above the heaJ, the position, is 
kept good by another person taking a step 
between the prongs of a fork, by means ot 
which, that end of the ladder is still more 
elevated, while it is still increased by the 
first person pushing arm’s length, simulta- 
neous!)', against one step after another, till 
the perpendicular position is gained. A long 
ladder is Ciirrieil trom one place to another 
in this way. provided the distance be short. 
Set the perjiendicular edge of the ladder 
against the right slioulder, and then take 
hold of a step with the right tiand, and raise 
the ladder steadily by it a little from the 
ground, while to retain the perpendicular 
position, grasp a step above the head firmly 
with the left hand, and then walk steadily 
forward. A ladder may be moved along the 
ground for a short distance while standing 
ilia perpendicular position, by holding a spar 
in each hand at arms’ length, and then 
moving first one foot of the ladder in advance 
and then the other, till the spot is gained. 
A long ladder is brought down from the 
perpendicular to the horizontal position, by 
placing it against a stack or any otlier object 
which will resist its foot slipping on the 
ground, and allowing it to come to the in- 
clined position against the arms, with the 
hands stretched above the head ; thf- 
ladder ivill then ajiproach the horizontal 
position the further the person recede.s from 
its low’cr end, the upper end being supported 
by another person with a long fork. 

LADY. — The title of lady, like that of 
gentleman, admits of wide application, and 
may be claimed by any lemale, whose 
manners and address distinguish lier above 
the ordinary class. Tiiereis a great charm 
about a ladylike person, Mrhich materially 
adds to beauty, and goes far to compensate 
for this latter quality where it is wanting. To 
arrive at this po.sition, a female must avoid 
everything in the shape of vulgarity and 
bad taste, whether in connection with her 
actions, her speech, or her attire, the latter 
especially must be regulated by good taste; 
eschewing all sorts of display, gaudiness, 
and inappropriateiiess. In a word, a female 
who wishes to be regarded as a lady must 
take good sense and propriety as her guide, 
and not suffer herself to be led away by any 
meretricious attractions, or deterimned by 
an uuw’ortliy standard. 

LADY’S MAID. -The duties of the lady ’a 
maid, if not arduous, are unremitting, be- 
tween the attendance on the toilet and the 
charge of the wardrobe of her lady. Her 
daily occupations commence with arranging 
the dressing-table, alter the dressiuig^-rooa 
has been dusted and swept by the house* 
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niaiii. After setting out and preparing 
everything which may he required, she 
awakens her lady at the proper hour, and 
then retires till summoned by the bell to 
attend her, to brush, comb, and dress her 
hair, and to assist in the completion of the 
morning toilet After replacing or putting 
away everything which has been used, she 
next directs her attention to the state of the 
w'ardrobe ; occupying herself in making new, 
or repairing any old articles of apparel, until 
her lady again requires her attendance, 
either in preparing for riding, walking, or 
dressing for dinner. At night, also, she 
arranges everything for the retiring of her 
iady, as she did in the morning for her 
rising. By this routine of duties it will be 
seen that a lady’s maid should possess dis- 
tinct qualliicatioiis from any other member 
of the establishment. Her taste in dress 
should be cultivated, or she will be unable to 
judge in the dressing-room of the eflect 
which the tout ensemble of the lady ’.s costume 
will have in the drawing-room. She should 
acquire a knowledge of the most agreeable 
combination of colours, and of tlie eflects 
which these produce upon diflereut com- 
plexions. If she have also a ready percep- 
tion of the proper set of each part of a lady’s 
attire, and Jiave the art of giving this effect 
or air, to the dress of her employer, she may 
he regarded as a skilful tirewoman. It is 
this art which gives more style and elegance 
to dress than the costliness of the materials, 
and supplies the linishing stroke to that 
which would otherwise be unfinished. The 
art of applying cosmetics should also be 
understood by the lady’s maid, and it should 
be especially ascertained bow far these 
agents are innocen t or inj urious. TIic charge 
of the wardrobe requires that in dress- 
making and millinery she should be a pro- 
ficient. As a sempstress, expertness in 
making and repairing linen and other arti- 
cles will be expected ifoin lier; and she 
should consider that the contents of the 
W'ardrobe being under her care, she ought 
to be capable of using her needle in whatever 
w^ay the dill'erent articles in it may require. 
Clear-starching, getting up luces and nets, 
washing gauzes, crape, and silk-stockings, 
removing fruit-stains or soils from silks, 
preserving furs, woollens and other worsted 
clothing tyom moths, are all included in the 
duties of a lady’s maid. Kor must she ne- 
glect to note the quantity of linen sent to and 
returned from the laundry, nor to make 
occasional comparison of the contents of the 
W'ardrobe with the inventory given to her 
on entering the service of her employer. 
ISliould she be ttie attendant of an eld<«*}y or 
infirm lady, it may be requisite for her to 
read aloud agreeably, and to write neatly— 
acquirements which may be easily gained 
with diligence and attention. 

LAMB.— As a food, lamb is milder, more 
delicate, and less exciting than mutton; 
the flesh is white, tender, and gelatinous. 
Lambs are sometimes fatted on grass for 
the butcher, and eometimes reared by suck- 
ling, or by hand, on milk. Those which are 
su^ed brthe mothers and I'attened in 
houses, and hence called house lambs, are tlie 
401 


earliest in the spring sea.son, beginning to 
be ready in December and continuing till 
February. If lambs are allowed to suckle 
by their mothers for six months or a little 
more, the flesh becomes more nourishing 
and digestible than if they are weaned at 
two months, as they frequently are. The 
best lambs for the table are those which 
have been nourished from the milk of the 
mother alone; but the fattest are those 
•wliich have sucked from several ewes at the 
same time. The grass-fed lamb comes next 
in season, in April and l^lay, and continues 
till Christmas. Of all the kinds of lamb 
those known as the Southdown are the 
best, and they m^y be known by their black 
legs and faces, which are generally left on 
to mark their superiority. The freshness or 
staleiiess of lamb are the chief points to be 
attended to in purchasing it. In choosing 
the fore quarter, the vein in the neckjshould 
be ruddy, or of a bluish colour. In the hind 
quarter, the knuckle should feel stiff, the 
kidney should be small and perfectly fresh, 
rerhaps the best judgment of all may be 
formed from the eyes ; as long as they are 
full and bright, the buyer may rest assured 
tliat the lamb has been recently killed. In 
order to keeii lamb sweet, the joints should 
be carefully wiped every day, and, in warm 
woather, STirinkleri with a little pepper. 

LAMB BAKKD.- Half roast either a 
neck or loin of lamb, then cut it into steaks ; 
boll half a pound of rice in water, for t( n 
minutes, and put to it a quart of good gravy, 
with some nutmeg and two or three blades 
of mace ; stew it over a slow Are until the 
rice begins to thicken ; then take it ofi', stir 
into it a pound of butter, and when quite 
melted, add the yolks of six eggs, well 
beaten ; butter a dish all over, put a little 
pepper and salt to the steaks, dip them in 
the melted butter, and lay them in the but- 
tered dish ; pour upon them the gravy which 
comes from them, and then the rice ; pour 
over the yolks of three eggs well beaten, 
bake it in an oven ibr rather more tiiau half 
an hour. 

LAMB BLANQUErrE.-Roast a leg of 
lamb, and when cold remove all the skin 
and nerves, and cut the flesh Into pieces of 
about the same size and thickness, cut off 
the angles so as to make the pieces nearly 
round, beat them with the handle of a knife, 
and put them into a saucepan with some 
fried mushrooms, a quart of good stock, and 
a little pepper ; set the saucepan over the 
fire for a few minutes, thicken the contents 
with the yolks of two eggs ; make it quite 
hot, and serve with sippets. 

LAMB, Breast of. Stewed.— Cut tljc 
flesh into pieces, season with pepper and 
salt, and stew it till tender, m sufiicient 
gravy t6 cover the meat, then thicken the 
sauce and pour in a glass of sherry ; serve 
on a dish of stewed mushrooms. 

LAMB CHOPS.— Having cut a neck or a 
loin of lamb into chops, rub them over with 
the yolk of an egg, well beaten; then grat^ 
some bread, flneTy, and mixed with somi 
chopped parsley ; e little lemon-peel, pepper 
salt, ana a very small quantity of nutmeg 
sprinkle this over after which 
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fry them of a good colour, and serve with a 
sauce made or the trimmings of the chops, a 
piece of butter floured, and a little mush- 
room ketcliup. lliey may be served with 
gravy. If preferred. To areas lamb chops 
with potatoes, cut the back riba of a large 
lamb into handsome chops, trimming off the 
bone with a chopping knife. Season and 
brush the chops with a well- beaten egg; 
dip them in crumbs and minced parsley, and 
fry tliem delicately. Place mashed potatoes 
high in the centre of a dish, score them 
neatly, and lay the hot chops around, lean- 
ing each chop towards the side of the adjoin- 
ing one. A flnely-minced onion may be 
added to the mas lied potatoes, if its flavour 
be approved. The ordinary method of 
dressing lamb chops, is simply to out chops 
from the loin of about half an inch in thick- 
ness, retaining the kidney In its place ; dip 
them fhto egg and bread crumbs, fry and 
serve with fried parsley. 

LASIB COLLOPS.— Cut the oollops very 
thin ; beat, marinade, and fry them ; dredge 
them with flour and spice, and sprinkle 
them with sweet herbs ; put tliem into a 
stewpon, with two or three spoonfuls of 
water or stock, boiled up in the frying-pan ; 
pour it over the oollops, add some thin 

a uartered slices of lemon, or a handful of 
nely-minced parsley; simmer, dish, aitid 
garnish with lemon. 

LAMB CUTLETS.— These may be pre- 
pared in a variety of ways, as follows ; l. Set 
the outlets in butter, iu a stewpan over the 
fire, taking care that they do not burn; 
take them out, let the butter cool ; mix it 
with the yolks of two eggs beaten well ; 
moisten the cutlets with a nttlegravy, strew 
bread crumbs over them, and stew them 
over a slow Are. Serve with gravy, and the 
juice of a lemon. 2. Take the cutlets from 
the beat end of the neck, cut them thin with 
one bone to each ; trim off the fat and all the 
akin, scrape the bones very clean that they 
may appear white, and season the cutlets 
with salt and pepper ; brush them with egg, 
dip them into very fine bread crumbs, then 
into clarified butter, and again into the bread 
crumbs; broil them over a very clear and 
brisk fire, till they attain a delicate brown 
colour : presa them between two sheets of 
white blotting-paper to extract the grease ; 
dish them in a circle, and ponrintothecentre 
cucumber sauce. 3. Take thin cutlets from 
a leg of lamb, and put them into a stewpan ; 
make a sufBioient quantity of good stock 
with the bones, shank, &c., to cover the out- 
lets, put it into the stewpan and add a 
bunch of.gweet lierbs, an onion, and some 
clove and mace enclosed in a muslin bag; let 
them stew gently for ten minutes, l^ke 
out the cutlets, sldm off the fat, and also 
take out the h^bs and spice; thicken the 
stock with butter rolled in flour, season it 
with salt and a little cayenne pepper ; add a 
few mushrooms and truffles; make some 
forcemeat balls and add them, also the yolks 
of three eggs beaten up in half a pint of 
cream, and some grated nutmeg; keep stir- 
ring -the same way until it is thick and 
smooth, and then put in the cutlets ; give 
them a toss up, take them out with a fork, 


and lay them on a dish; pour the sauce 
over them, and garnish with beet-root and 
lemon. 

LAMB, Fore Quarter of. Roasted.— 
Tills is considered the prime part of lamb. 
It should be roasted before a clear brisk fire; 
and basted with butter carefully and plen- 
tifully from the moment of its becomhig 
warm, until it is thoroughly done ; although, 
however, it requires quick roasting, it should 
never be placed sufliciently near the fire to 
endanger the fat, which is very liable to 
catch or burn. 

LAMB ilASHED.— Rub a piece of butter 
into some flour, with the point of a knife, 
until It is well mixed; then put it into a 
stewpan with some mushrooms cut in 
pieces, and a bunch of herbs ; moisten with 
stock, and let it stew gently till the sauce is 
nearly consumed ; cut up some cold roast 
Iamb into slices, and put them into a stew- 
pan with the yolks of four eggs beat up with 
some milk ; let it thicken over the fire, but 
do not allow it to boil ; dish and serve with 
the juice of a lemon over it. 

LAMB, Hind Quarter of. Roasted.— 
This may be roasted in the same manner as 
the fore quarter, or as follows : lard it, and 
cover it with oiled paper ; when rather 
more than half-done, withdraw the paper,, 
baste the joint with yolk of egg, and sligUly 
strew it with bread crumbs ; then put it 
nearer to the fire to give it a fine brown; 
when served, sprinkle it with lemon-juice. 

LAMB, Leo of. Boiled.— Put the joint 
into a saucepan containing sufficient clear 
soft water to cover it ; let it remain for 
half an hour ; then add a tablespoonflil of 
vinegar, and half a handful of salt; put the 
leg of lamb into a thin white cloth which 
has been floured, and boil It; a bundle ot 
sweet herbs may also be thrown into the 
saucepan ; if served hot garnish Mith pars- 
ley, and thill slices of lemon laid around the 
dish; if not sent to table until it becomes 
cold, tastefully arrange sprigs of parsley 
around it. 

LAMB, Leo of. Forced. — Carefully 
take out all the meat with a sharp knife, 
and leave the skin whole with the fat on it ; 
convert the lean which has been cat into a 
forcemeat, thus : to two pounds of meat add 
two pounds of beef suet chopped small, and 
beat it in a marble mortar tillit i*^ very fine; 
take away all the skin off the meat and su^ 
and mix it with lour spoonfuls of grated 
bread, eight or ten cloves, four or five blades 
of mace aried and beaten fine, half a nutmeg 
grated, a little pepper and salt, some lemon- 
peel out fine, a small portion of thyme and 
parsley, and lour eggs ; mix all together and 
put it mto the skin so that it may assume 
Its original form ; sew it up, roast it, and 
baste It with butter, and serve with stock 
cut fh>m the loin and fried in gravy. 

IAMB, Leg of, Roasteix— Inis Joint 
should be roasted gradually, commencing at 
a distance from the fire, and gradually 
placing it nearer ; it should be well basted, 
dished hot, and served with mint sauce. 

LAMB, Leg of. Stewed. — Choose a 
small piump leg of lamb not greatly ex- 
ceeding live pounds in weight ; put it Into a 
fiOl 
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vessel nearly of its size, with a few trim- 
mings or a bone or two of undressed veal; 
cover it with warm water, let it boil slowly, 
clear off the scum with neat care, and when 
all is skimmed off, add a bunch of thyme 
and parsley, and two carrots of moderate 
size. Let the lamb simmer only, but without 
ceasing for an hour and a quarter ; serve it 
covered with bechamel, or rich English 
white sauce, and send a boiled tongue to 
table with it, and a portion of the same in a 
tureen. The same joint is also a very nice 
dish when stewed with peas as follows | 
Stew a leg of lamb in some stock or beef 
braise. Wnen suffldently done, take it out. 
put it into a slow oven and glaze it three or 
lour times; then have some young green 
peas well stewed, with some bechamel sauce. 
Tour them on the dish, lay the leg on the 
top, cut the loin into cutlets and fry them in 
butter and rich gravy ; when itearly done, 
shake them well in their glaze, dish round 
the lamb over the peas, and serve them hot. 

LAMB, Loin of, fcjTKWED.— Wash tlie 
joint, and wipe it very dry; skewer down 
the ffap, and place it into a close- shutting 
and thick stewpan or saucepan, in which 
three ounces oi butter have been just dis- 
solved, but not allow'ed to boil ; let it simmer 


stewpan a large sliced onion, half a lemon 
without any of the peel, three small carrots 
cut lengthwise, and one clove ; on these lay 
the lamb, and around it put strips of bacon ; 
throw in a little parsley, and cover the meat 
with veal broth. Set the pan on a very slow 
fire, and plain wood embers on the lid. 
Simmer for two hours. Keep the meat hot 
while the gravy is being strained, and add to 
it a little veknUi; boil very quickly, and pour 
it over the lamb. It may be served with 
either cucumber or tomato sauce. 

LAMB, Shoulder op, FoRCED.~-Take 
out the bone from the shoulder, and be 
careful in removing it, not to out a hole 
through the skin ; when this is done, fill up 
the vacancy with some good veal forcemeat, 
covering it with fat bacon or ham ; then put 
it into a good braise and let it boll gently 
for about an hour, and when required j;lazH 
i it well ; after the forcemeat has been ]^t fn 
I and the incision sewed up, it may either 
i be made into the form or lamb, or made 
I to resemble a swan by adding the shank 
I bone for a neck, and forming the beak or 
' bill of paste; if plain, put an ornamented 
aper ruffle round the shank bone. It may 
e served with peas, spinach, or asparagus, 
: and with cucumber or sorrel sauce. 


slowly over a very gentle fire for two hours | 
and a Quarter, and turn it when it is rather t 
more than half-done Lift it out, skim and 
pour the gravy over it ; send asparagus and 
brown jp'avy to table with It. i 

LAAiB PIE.— This pie should be made of j 
the loin, neck, or breast. It should be very 
lightly seasoned with pepper and salt, and 
the bones should be taken out, but not the 
gristle ; a small quantity of jelly gravy may 
also be put in hot, but the pie should not be 
cut till cold ; put in two spoonfuls of cold 
water, cover with a rich puff’ paste, and 
buke of a light brown. 

LA3IB RAGOUT.— Free the flesh of any 
pan of lamb from the bones, and cut it into 
pieces ; lard it with bacon fried of a light 
brown, stewed in mutton gravy sufficieut 
to cover it, and seasoned with sweet herbs, 
pepper, salt, and spice; half an hour's 
stewing will be sufifeient. Strain off the 
gravy 0>^eeping the lamb hot), and add to it 
some oyster tried brown, half a glass ot 

S ort wine, a few mushrooms, and a piece of 
utter rolled in flour; boil these together 
for a few minutes with the juice of Iiaif a 
lemon. Lay the lamb in a dish, and pour 
the sauce over it. 

LAMB, Saddle. OF, Roasted.— This Is 
an exceedingly nice joint for a limited party, 
it should be roasted at a brisk fire, and kept 
constantly basted with its own dripping; 
serve it with mint sauce, cucumber sauce, 
and a salacL 

LAMB, Shoulder of. Braised.— Bone 
a amall fat should^ ot lamb, leaving only 
al>gut an inch and a half of the knuckle. 
Mince a little of the meat from the inside I 
with some bacon fat, pepper, and salt, and j 
lay It on the inner side, with a large needle | 
and coarse thread, gather together the cir- I 
cumferenee ot the meat, press it fiat, and 
asten the little bone as a handle in its ; 
proper place. Then lay at the bottom of a 


LAMB, Slices op, Fried.— Cut some 
cold lamb into slices, season and fry them ; 
when done, put them in a dish, and pour 
over them melted butter; then put a little 
fiour into a saucepan, with some beef stock 
and a little walnut pickle ; let this boil and 
keep continually stirring. Serve the slices 
in this sauce, and garnish with fried parsley. 

LAMB STEAKS. -To dress the steaks 
tohite^ stew them in milk and water till very 
tender, with a bit of lemon-peel, a little salt, 
and some pepper and mace. Have ready 
some veal gravy, and put the steilkB in it ; 
mix together some mushroom powder, a 
cupful of cream, and a little flour; shake 
the steaks in this liquoi, stir it, and let it 
become quite hot., without suffering it to 
boil. Just before it is dished up put in a few 
white mushrooms. To dress the steaks 
brown, season them with pepper, salt, nut- 
meg, grated lemon- peel, ana chopped pai>- 
ley ; but dip them first into egg ; fry them 
quickly. Inicken some gravy with a little 
flour and butter, and add to it a tablespoon! ul 
of port wine. 

LAMB, TO Carve.— The principal joint 
of lamb is that known as the fore quarter, 
to carve which the shoulder must be divided 



and raised entirely from the breast In the 
direction of the letters abed, A slice ol 
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butter flprlnkled with cayenne and salt is into a stewpan, and let it stew with some 
tii«n usually laid between them, and a little prood stock; make the remainder of the 
j«mon-juice is added. The shoulder riiay mincemeat into balls, and serve with the 
then be removed or not into another disii, stewed head. 

as is most convenient. The brisket is IiAMB’S LIVER. — Cut a sound fat liver 
next separated from the long bones in the into long thin slices, soak them in water, 
line e, f, and carved in the direction g h\ the dry them in a cloth, and flour them ; fry of 
rib- bones are divided from t * toj j. The a rich brown in plenty of fresh butter or 
choice of the different parts is offered in lard; minced shalots or young onions, with 
serving them. For the various other joints, cayenne and pepper may be added to the 
ns the ley, shoulder, &c., see Mutton, to fry ; serve with hot gravy and stewed cu- 
Cative. ' cumbers, or with cucumber sauce ; garnish 

LAMB’S BRAIN" CAKES. — I'ake the with fried parsley, 
brains, and remove any blood, &c., that may LAMB’S SWEETBREAD CUTLETS 
be among them, chop them small, and add —Blanch the sweetbreads for about ten mi- 
salt, nutmeg, and pepper, a little raw egg, nutes, and put them to cool in cold water : 
and flour enough to cause them to adhere then take them out, and drytheminacloth; 
together ; mix thoroughly, form into cakes cut lengthwise twelve or fourteen pieces for 
about the size of a crown piece, and fry them cutlets ; lay the cutlets in the pan with some 
brown on both sides with lard. fresh butter or lard, add a little lemon - 

LAMBS’ EARS. — Take about a dozen juice, and a slight seasoning of pepper and 
lambs’ ears and braise them till they are salt; when done take them up and lay them 
tender, chop a large handful of sorrel, and upon white papi-.r, in order that the grease 
stew it in a little stock with a small piece of may be absorbed ; dish them thin, with the 
butter added ; pour in a teacupful of callis, sauce poured over them, 
season with pepper, salt, and grated nut- LAMB’S SWEETBREAD PIE. — Take 
meg; stew for a minute, then twist theears eightiamb8weetbread8,8oakoutalltlieblood 
up neatly and serve. from them, and cut them into small thin 

LAMBS’ FEET. — After having well pieces ; trim them all to the same size and 
scalded and cleaned the feet, take the bones shape; take a quarter of a pound of butter, 
otit and put the meat Into a stewpan, with the same of grated bacon, a dessertspoon- 
five or six tableapoonfuls of vcloute and ful of parsley, two of mushrooms, and one 
some chopped parsley, thicken the sauce shalot, all minced small ; add a slight sea- 
\vl til an egg, and put it over the feet, shak- soningof pepper, salt, and nutmeg; when 
ing the stewpan well; add a little lemon- the butter is melted put the sweetbreads 
juice and whole pepper; if the feet are into this, and simmer them for twenty mi- 
bought in a parbollea state they will retpiire nutes over a moderate fire, turning them 
but little stewing, and must not be allowed frequently, in order that both sides may be 
to boil. equally done ; make a good raised crust, at 

LAMB’S HEAD.— Boll a lamb’s head the bottom and around the sides of which 
and a lamb’s pluck till tender, taking care lay in some forcemeat ; put the sweetbreads 
not to dress the liver too much; taKeout cold on this, add to them theberbs in which 
the head and score it in every direction with they were cooked, together with two bay 
a knife. Then grate some nutmeg over ft, leaves, and some slices of bacon ; cover with 
and lay It on a dish before a brisk Are; a crust, and place it in a brisk oven; as 
strew over It bread crumbs, sweet herbs soon as the top is of a light broum colour, 
rubbed, a little leraon-peel finely chopped, cut round the edge and cover it with a large 
and a slight seasoning of pepper and salt; piece of paper folded four times; an hour 
odd a little butter and flour, and just as it is and a half will be sufficient to bake it ; then 
done baste and dredge ft ; chop half the take off the top, remove the bay leaves and 
liver, the heart, the lights, and tongue, very the bacon, drain away the fat, pour in some 
small, and odd to these about eight table- rich gravy ml.xed with any sauce preferred, 
spoonfuls of gravy or water ; then shake and serve. 

some flour over the meat and stir it toge- LAMBS’ SWEETBREADS, Stewed. 
ther ; put into the gravy or water a large —Make a forcemeat of the tenderest parti 
piece of butter rolled in flour, n little pepper of boiled or roast fowl, some bacon, a little 
and salt, and the gravy that runs from the parsley chopped, thyme, lemon-peel, the 
head, into the dish ; simmer them all toge- yolks of two eggs, and a seasoning of cayenne 
ther for a few minutes, and add half a pepper and nutmeg ; put the sweetbreads 
spoonful of vinegar; put it into tlie dish and into a pan upon a layer of slices of veal, 
pmee the head in the midst of the mince- cover them with slices of bacon, add a bunch 
meat ; have ready the other half of the liver of sweet herbs, an onion sliced, a little mace, 
cut into thin slices, with some rashers of and pepper and salt ; pour in a quart ot 
broiled bacon j lay these around the head, good oroth, and stew for twohour.s ; remove 
irarnished with lemon, and serve, them, and reduce, by boiling the brotli, to a 

LAMB’S HEAD STEWED. — Take out fourth; heat the sweetbreads in it, and 
the brains and make a forcemeat ot them ; garnish with slices of lemon, 
boll and when cold cut it into pieces; then LAMBS’ SWEETBREADS. FniCAS- 
xninoe some lamb and beef suet together seed. — To fricassee sweetbreads white^ blanch, 
with the brains; add some grated bread, and cut them in slices. To a pint of veal gravy 
season with salt, pepper, and sweet herbs put a thickening of flour and butter, a tabie- 
minced small ; add lour or five raw eggs ; spoonful of cream, half a teaspoonthl of 
tr the lamb’s head with these, then put it mushroom p-uwder, grated lemon-pee', a 
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notmegr* and a little white pepper. Stew 
for ten minutes, add the sweetbreads and 
let them simmer lor twenty minutes. Dish, 
add salt, thin pieces of lemon -peel ; mix up, 
and senre. To /ncassee nceetbreads brown. 
Cat them into small pieces, flour and fry 
them. When of a rich brown, pour over 
them a pint of beef e:ravy, highly seasoned ; 
stew gently, until th« sweetbreads are tender. 
Add a little flour and butter to thicken ; 
flavour with mushroom ketchup, and serve. 

LAMBS' TAILS. — Braise or boil the 
tails, and make a light batter of flour, one 
e^, a little salt, white wine, and oil. Fry 
, them of a delicate brown colour, and serve 
them garnished with fried parsley, and 
with any sauce preferred. 

LAMBS, TO KfiAR. — It is the duty and 
M'ouid be to the interest of the farmer to 
attend to the comfort of ewes and lambs at 
the lambing season ; therefore, the lambing 
held should always be a sheltered one, ana 
there should be a retreat for the weakly and 
the cold. The first care of the shepherd is, 
to examine the newly dropped lambs. If 
they are chilled and scarcely able to stand, 
he should give them a little of the milk, 
which at this season he should carry with 
him, and then take them to some shelter, or 

S lace them in a basket well lined with straw. 

^irsing of this kind for an hour or two 
will usually give the animal sufiBcient strength 
to enable it to rejoin its mother. In every 
case of a ewe refusing to let her own lamb 
mekt the shepherd should particularly ex- 
amine the state ot the udder, and ascertain 
the cause of uneasiness ; and if it he inflam- 
mation, remedial measures must be adopted 
as follows : Put the ewe into the shed and 
confine her to a certain spot by a short 
string tied above the fetlock joint of one of 
her mre-legs, and fastened to a s tot driven 
into the ground, or to the hurdle. As she 
endeavours to leave her lamb, the string 
pulls her foot from off the ground, and 
while the struggling with the string absorbs 
her attention, the lamb seizes the teat and 
sucks in the meantime. This stratagem 
frequently repeated, induces her to take 
with the lamb. When a gimmer that has 
little milk has twins at a time, and 
another ewe that has plenty of milk pro- 
duces a single lamb, it is for the benefit of 
one of the ewes and two lambs, that the 
ewe which has plenty of milk should bring 
up two lambs; and the transference 
easily aooompUshed while all the Iambs arc 
still wet, and two of them are placed before 
the ewe at the same time ; but when a ewe 
does not die until two or three days after she 
has lambed, it will be difficult to make 
another ewe that iambs a single lamb at the 
time the other ewe dies, take the older 
lamb along with her own. The usual plan 
is, to rub the body of the older lamo with the 
newly dropped one, before the ewe that has 
r^ently lambed has an opportunity of recog- 
nising her own lamb, and to place bow 
wfore her at the same time. She should 
thw be placed in a dark corner of the shed, 
andoosfinedinitby a board placed across 
the corner, only giving her room to rise up 
knd lie down, and to eat, but not to turn 
V COS 


quickly round upon the stranger lamb to box 
it ; whue, rubbing itself against her wool, and 
sucking her against her inclination, it will 
acquire the odour of her own lamb, and 
ingratiate itself in her favour. Anotlier 
troublesome case is, when the lamb dies at 
birth and the ewe has plenty of milk, 
while another ewe has twins which she is 
unable to support. The expedient is, to let 
the ewo smell her own new- born dead lamb, 
and then to strip the skin immediately off 
it, and sew it to the body of one of the 
lambs belonging to the other ewe, and 
present the foster-lamb to her. Should all 
these expedients fail, the lambs should be 
taken away and brought up as pets upon 
cow's milk. The milk should be given to 
them warm from the cow ; the quantity, as 
much as they can drink. In the intervals 
of meals in bad weather they are kept unner 
cover, but in favourable weather they are 
put into a grass paddock during the day, 
and under shelter at night until tho 
nights become warm, 'fhey arc fed by 
hand out of a small vessel, which contains 
as much milk u.s it is known each can drink. 
They are first taught to driuk out of the 
vessel by the aid of the fingers, as explained 
when treating of tho call, and as soon as 
they can hold a finger steady in the mouth, 
a tin tube about three inches in length, and 
the thickness of a goose quill, should be 
neatly and securely covered with folds of 
linen and used as a substitute for a teat ; by 
tills means they will readily driuk their allow- 
ance of milk. When the same person feeds 
the lambs, as the dairy- maid, lor instance, 
the lambs soon become attached to her and 
will follow her everywhere ; and to prevent 
them bleating in her absence, and annoying 
her during the day, an apron or piece <» 
cloth hung upon a stake or a busii in the 
paddock, will content them and keep them 
together In quietness. The cuckoo lambs 
will require the particular attention of tho 
shepherd. These are those that are dropped 
from the middle of April to the beginning of 
May, wlien the cuckoo is just making her 
appearance, and after which bird they are 
[mamed. Care must be taken that they 
have sufficient but not too nutritive food ; 
and that the diseases to which weakly 
lambs are subject, are promptly attended to* 
[n two or three weeks, and often conside- 
rably sooner, the lambs will begin to nibble 
a little grass. In this, great caution is re- 
quired; the sheepowner should determine 
whether or not the grass is too luxuriant, as 
mucli mischief flrequently arises in the sud- 
den change from bare to luxuriant pasinre. 
It often sets up a degree of Inflammatory 
fever which no depletion will extinguish, 
and no astringent can check. The technical 
term applied to lambs diseased flrom this 
canse, is ffoO-btmb. The liver seems to 
the principal seat of inflammation, and a 

t reat quantity of bile or gall is found in tb9 
uodenum and small intestines. It is a dis- 
ease which very speedily runs Its course, 
occasionally carrying off its victims in little 
more tl^ twelve hours, and seldom testiiijg 
more than three days. Immediate hU^bi^ 
in the early stsge, and afterwards Epsom 
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Balts, with a small portion of ginger, will 
afford the only chanoe of chre. It; duriog 
the period of snckling, the udder of the ewe 
should beciome unnalarally enlarged, ac- 
companied by redness, and the appearance 
of knots ana kernels, the lamb must be 
taken away, and the udder well fomented 
with warm water ; an ointment composed 
of a drachm of camphor, rubbed down with 
a few drops of spirits of wine, a drachm of 
mercurial ointment, and an ounce of elder 
ointment, well incorporated together, must 
be rubbed into the affected part, or the whole 
of the udder, two or three times a day ; she 
must also be bled, and the physic repeated. 
If the udder should continue to enlarge, 
the heat and tenderness increase, the knots 
or kernels become more numerous and 
of greater size, and some of them should 
begin to soften and give signs of containing 
a fluid, no time must be lost in resorting to 
remedial measures, A deep incision must 
be made into that part of the udder where 
the swellings are ripest, the pus or other 
matter squeezed out, and the part well 
fomented again. To this should succeed the 
application of a weak solution of chloride of 
lime, with which the ulcer should be well 
iMthed two or three times in the day. When 
all fetid odour oeases and the wound assumes 
a healthy appearance, the friars’ balsam 
may be substituted for tbe chloride of lime. 
The time qfweanin g difTers materially, according 
to the locality of the ikrm and the quality of 
the pasture. In a mountainous country and 
where the land is poor, the weaning often 
takes place when the lamb is not more than 
) three months old, for it requires all the 
intermediate time to prepare the ewes for 
the market. In a muder climate, and on 
better pasture, they need not be weaned 
until four months old. On the otiier hand, 
if the pasture Is good, and especially if it is 
the system, or to the interest of the farmer, 
to sell his lambs in store condition, they 
frequently are not weaned until they are six 
months old. In weaning, the first thing to 
be attended to, is to remove the ewes and 
lambs as far as possible from each other. 
Two or three days before the time arrives of 
their being parted, the ewes and the lambs 
should be removed to the pasture, which the 
latter are afterwards to occupy; and then in 
the evening of the appointed day, the ewes 
are to be driven away, probably to the 

C ture which .they had occupied with their 
lbs, or if they are moved to another it 
should be a poorer and barer one. It will be 
advisable to milk them two or three times, 
in order to relieve their distended udders, 
and bo prevent an attack of inflammation. 
In a day or two they will be tolerably quiet. 
Ilie matitigement of the lambs will depend 
on the maiiher in which the farmer means 
id dispose of them *, but at all events they 
ihonla ba turned out to somewhat better 
pasture ten that to which they had been 
accustomedf in order to compensate for the 
lues of the mother'ls milk. At the same 
time, care must be taken that the lamb is 
not overtOd, !e»t eoihe acute disease should 
gpeediilr carry him 0#. One of the most 
fatal diMBsea to whhffi lambs are tuhlcot is 


diarrheea, arising from cold, or ft<m smne 
fault in the mother’s milk, or fTom the new 
Stimulus of the grass when the lamb first 
begins to crop it, or fh>m its overpowering 
stimulus at the weaning time, when it con- 
stitutes the only food of the animal. ^Vliile 
the animal feeds and plays, there is no 
danger ; but when the eyes are heavy and 
the step is slow and sluggish, and the wool 
begins to look deranged, there is no time to 
be lost. A gentle aperient is first indicated 
to carry off* any offensive matter that may 
have accumulated in, and disturbed, the 
bowels ; half an ounce of Epsom salts, with 
half a drachm of ginger, will constitute the 
best aperient that can be administered; this 
must be accompanied by tender treatment 
and caref ul housing and nursing. The next 
disease to be mentioned is one of a xqingled 
character. The milk of the mother is no 
sooner received into the true stomach of tiie 
lamb, than by the action of the gastric juice 
it undergoes a sudden change ; a portion of 
it is converted into a firm curd, while the 
other, retains its liquid form, but is altered 
in character and becomes whey. When 
either the milk of the mother or the stomach 
of the lamb is not in a healthy state, this 
change takes place in a more decisive man- 
ner; the curd is hardened and retained, 
and sometimes accumulates to an incredible 
extent, and the whey pressed out in greater 
quantity, finds its exit through the bowels, 
and gives an appearance ol purging of a 
light colour. In the natural and healthy 
state of the milk and tbe stomach, this cure! 
afterwards gradually dissolves and is con- 
verted into chyme ; out when the one takes 
on a morbid hardness, and the other may 
have lost a portion of its energy, the stomach 
is sometimes literally filled with curd, and 
all its functions are suspended. The animal 
labours under seeming purging from the 
Quantity of whey discharged, but the actnal 
uisease is constipation. In such cases, 
magnesia should be administered, suspended 
in thin gruel, or ammonia, largely diluted 
with water ; and with these, should be com- 
bined Epsom salts, to urge the dissolved 
mass along, and ginger to excite tiie sto- 
mach to a more powerful contraction. 
Read’s stomach pump will be . found a most 
valuable auxiliary. A perseverance in the 
use of these means will sbmetiihes be at- 
tended with success, and the little patient, 
being partially relieved, the lamb and the 
mother should be removed to somewbat 
barer pasture. Lambs are very sut^ect to 
fever, rapidly degenerating into infiam- 
matory fever. It is sadden in its attack, 
and usually confined to tbe best conditioned 
and most thriving lambs of the flock. If 
taken in time, the loss of a little blood, or 
the administration of a tolerable dose of 
Epsom salts, will generally arrest the 
malady in its commencement. In some 
oases, and When the lamb has been harried 
on too fast for the early market, tbe 
stage of Bitnple fever will scarcely he recog- 
nised, but the animal win be suddenly 
taken with what is termed *»stf!g«era 
Perhaps, an hoar before the atta^ the 
animal wlU be in p^eot health; thes/ 
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«lnic»it liHthout wmrnlng, he becomee evi> 
d^tly ill ; the head is protruded, and the 
walk Is staggering, or the lamb stands still, 
unable to walk at all; then he falls, and 
alter a short struggle, dies. The whole 
dock being exposed to the same exciting 
cause, the disease soon spreads, so that a 
dozen lambs have been lost in less than as 
many hours. The lancet, physio, and com- 
parative starvation, will ajSbrd the only 
means of cure and prevention. 

LAMP.— In many households the lamp 
ja still preserved as a medium for giving 
light, in preference to candles or gas. Nu- 
merous improvements have been made upon 
the original form and kind. One of the l^st 
of these is ttiat known as the argaud lamp, 
represented in the engraving: a Is the re- 
servoir for oil ; 
h, the cistern 
supplied from 
the reservoir, 
and f>om which 
the oil flows to 
the burner, c, 
through the 
brancii, d. In 
the original 
construction of 
this lamp, tiiere 
was an imper- 
fection ill tiie 
glass chimney 
which has been 
removed by a 
subsequent im- 
provement. 
This is prliici- 
nally achieved 
by an altera- 
tion in the 
shape of the 
glass, which, 
instead of 
being of equal 



Width throughout, is contracted at the level 
of the flame, as at c, by which the current of 
u.scending air is made to turn out ot its 
course when it arrives at this shoulder, and 


I propdled against the top of the flame 
just where the smoke is beginning to part, 
which, in consequence, is destroyed almost 
entirely. The lamp known as the annular, 
and represented in the annexed figure, is 
that which is generally used i'or the table. 
1» the original construction of Argand’s 
lamp, the reservoir for the oil was placed on 
one side of the flame; and consequently, 
the light being obstructed by it, there was a 
Htrong and ioooovenient shadow on that 
Kida To obviate this imperfection, the 
annular lamp was oontrivea. The ring of 
nietal, contams the oil which descends be- 
low the burner, by tubes— a eonstructlon 
which U extremely simple, and oonte- 
quently not liable to get out of order « 
there is a cap, by unscrewing which, the 
oil may be poured into the reservoir. The 
construotickn of the burner ia on Aivand*i 
Pi^eiple. Among the most recent Intio^ 
ductiojis is that known as the nsrafine 
amp, Is adjoelrably adapted for weete- 
or reading by. and which, in addition to 
sot 


simplicity of oonsiruotion, has smallness 
of cost to recommend it The lamps may 
be obtained from two shillings upwards, 



and the oil costs three shillings and three- 
pence a gallon, which quantity will last a 
month. In lighting this lamp, a little care 
and attention are required, so as to avoid 
an uncertain light and an unpleasant smell ; 
and the proper manner of proceeding will 
be best illustrated by the aid of the accom- 
panying engravings. The cotton, a, Is first 


Fig. 1 . F\g. 2 . 



raised by the screw, b, to the height indi- 
cated in fig. 1. It is then lowered by the 
screw until it is a little below the opening 
of the tube, as shown bv the dotted lines 
surrounding a in fig. 2. The light produced 
is then clear and brilliant, and will bum 
without smell, and without requiring any 
further attention. In order to ensure a 
more perfect working, it is better to fill 
the lamp with fresh oil each evening before 
using it. One of the objectione against the 
use of lamps is, that the oil is liable to be 
spilt from them; but this can only result 
I from carelessness, and with proper manage- 
ment can never occur. Another objection 
is, the trouble which they are supposed to 
entail, but this evil Is exaggerated, !br a few 
minutes daily is all the ume that need be 
expended upon them. To ensure the proper 
use and management of lamps, it woulA 
perhaps, be better to assign them to the 
care of some one person In the household, 
giving him instmctkms to raiaove them 
when no tonger required, to a place of salhty. 
A very euilonely contrived nldhthunp, ti 
one constructed to bom without a flame Oil 
the following principle, 11* a pyUndrlea! 
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coil of rcnry thin platioa wire be placed 
partly round the wick of a lamp with spirits 
of wine, and partly above the wick, and the 
lamp* be lighted so as to heat the wire to 
redness ; on the flame being blown out, the 
mere heated vapour rising from the spirits 
of wine will be suflBcient to keep the upper 
part of the wire red-hot for any length of 
time that the spirit remains. This beautiful 
and simple contrivance will give sulfficient 
light to see the hour of the nignt by a watch, 
or to do anything which requires a limited 
light, and will net be so liable as a flame to I 
disturb persons unacens- I 
tomed to burn a light. It ' 
has also the convenienceof i 
being always the same, re- 
quiring no trimming, and j 
being peculiarly sale, as it i 
can emit no sparks. The 
size of the platiha should 
not exceed one hundredth 
part of an inch. A coil of 
twelve turns is sufficient. 
When the wire collects a 
crust round it, it may be 
brightened, and made to 
act as well as at flrst, 
by nnooiling and rubbing it with fine glass 
paper. The safety lamp, invented by Sir 
Humphry Davy, consists of a common 
oil lamp surmounted with a cyiiiider of 
wire gauze, the apertures of which are not 
greater than the ^Uh of an inch square, 
and the wire of which it is made of the 



Vijth to the j/gth of an Inch in diameter. The 
fire damp (carburetted hydrogen; of coal 
mines, in passing through the meshes of 
such gauze, gets cooled by the conducting 
power of the wire below the point necessary 
to kindle it. When this lamp is taken into 
an explosive atmosphere, although the fire 
damp may bum within the cage with such 
energy, as sometimes to heat the metallic 
tissue to dull redness, the fiame Is not com- 
municated to the mixture on the outside. 
These appearances are so remarkable, that 
the lamp becomes an admirable indicator of 
the state of the air in differeut parts of the 
mine, and if its admonitions are attended 
to, gives the miner time to withdraw before 
an explosion takes place.— See Candle 
Damp. 

LAMP SHADES.— These useful appen- 
dages of the lamp may be fashioned of 
exquisite beauty, and in endless variety, by 
a process at once simple and inexpensive; 
and tbe tw'o illustrations appended hereto 
will convey some idea of the rich eifects 
whidi can be produced by the simplest 
materials, in addition to the designs here 
presented, snow scenes, waterfalls, moon- 
ught scenes, ruins of castles, groups of 
flMtofifrhi and of fruit, Ac., may be produced 
•eonnSlag to the skill and taste of tbe 
Imml^^tor. The materials simply consist 
of glased cardboard, of a medium thickness, 
la fiw sheets of tissue paper of various 
colours, a blacklead pencu and a little gum 
or pastCj afew osioe water-colours marbe 
uMd or be dispensed with, at option. The 
tools ^consist oT a cutting board of rather 


hard wood, a sharp penknife, a pair of 
scissors, a stout pin, and a large needle or 
two, such as those used for stockings or for 
knitting. The art of making the lamp 
shades simply consists in cutting the out- 
lines, and the leading lines necessary to 
denote the form of any object which it is 
desired to represent In order to obtain a 
good shape for the lamp shade, cut one out 
of a piece of old newspaper or a sheet of 
thick brovm paper. Fit it on to the lamp, 
and when a well-fitting shape is obtained, 
proe<ted to cut out the shape in the glazed 



cardboard. The flower pattern lampshade, 
seen in the engraving, is made in precisely 
the same manner, with the exception that 
for this shade a white glazed cardboard is 
used, and coloured tissue papers, of the 
richest colours that can be obtained, are 
laid underneath to give the proper colours 
to tbe flowers, and green paper for the 
leaves. Roses, fuchsias, dahlias, chrysanthe- 
mums, tulips, lilies, &c., may all be repre- 
sented witQ beautiful eflect; and where 
peculiar tints upon coloured grounds are 
required, they may be obtained by colouring 
in water-colours the spots or shapes upou 
the tinted papers that are laid underneath. 
The shade should be lined in and finished 
■with white tissue paper, which not only 
conceals tbe patchwork from the eye, hut 
moderates the light, so as to produce a verj' 
soft and pleasing efibet. The swan pattern 
lamp shade, ol which an illustration 
given, is made thus:*-The cardboard i« 
green glazed, and the green is kept on the 
outside. The white lines shown in the 
drawing indicate simply the cots with the 
penknite, by which large, broad leaves, 
water, rushes, and a willow tree are fonn^- 
The leaves, &o., are cut through from the 
greeu'side, but the dotted heacm of flowers, 
rushes, &a, are punctured through with » 
pin or large ne^le from the Inside, whicb 
gives them a more open and free appesr- 
anoe tiian could otherwise be obtained' 
The shape of the swan is cot wt of tm 
green cardboard, and a corresponding sirip* 
«08 
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in white cardboard is out and let in« and is 
iisced in position simply by a piece of white 
tissue paper gummed on the back. The bill 
of the swan is rendered yellow by a piece of 
yellow tissue pasted at the back ; and the 
upper part of the bill and the feet are ren- 
dered black, either by a piece of black paper 



painted over them at the back, or by a thick 
coating of Indian ink, or common ink. 
This is all that is required to produce a 
most beautiful effect. When the whole is 
completed, it is to be lined throughout with 
tissue paper merely gummed at the top and 
bottom edges. The ends of the shade are 
to be firmly gummed together and s trenc h - 
cned by a strip of paper on the inside. The 
leathers of the swan are indicated by cut- 
tings with the penknife. Just as the other 
effects are produced. The black lines in 
the engraving on the body of the swan, 
show the character of the cuttings. The 
cardboard should be sufficiently opaque to 
prevent the passage of light in any part 
where an effect is not sought to be obtained. 
And to this end it may be necessary, in 
some instances, to line the shade with a 
dark-coloured paper. A very beautiful 
shade of poppies and wheat ears may be 
iuade with great ease, and is probably one 
of the simplest patterns to begin with. 
Before lining the shade, hold it to the light, 
and show the effect. Open the leaves of 
the flower, &c., to let the light pass through 
with greater power in some parts than in 
others. This will give richness and freedom 
to the design. Also, before lining, deepen 
the shades in some parts by additional 
layers of dark coloured paper, and do away 
with any appearance of patchiness from the 
l^per behind, either by laying on an addi- 1 
^nal layer of paper, or by removing edges 
of cuttings, whereHhey have a tendency to 
show through. 

LAMPS, TO Clean. •— :^nzed lamps 
should be wiped carefully; if oU be fre- 
quently spilled over them, !t will cause the 
bronzing to be nibbed off sooner than it 
would disappear by wear. Brass lamps 
^ best cleaned with crocus, or rotten-stone 
609 


and sweet oil. Lacquered lamps may be 
washed with soap and water, but should 
not be touched with acid or very strong 
lye, or the lacquer will soon come oil. "V^eh 
lamps are foul inside, wash them with potash 
and water, rinse them well, set thorn before 
the fire, and be sure they are dry, before 
oil is again put in them. 

LAMPS, TO Prevent Smorinq. — 

I prevent or lessen the smoking of lamps^ 
the wicks should be well soaked, either in 
dilute muriatic acid, well washed in water, 

I and afterwards dried, or in strong vinegar. 

1 when they will merely require drying 
1 Large lamps, that emit much smoke, should 
be burnt under a tlinnel, to carry the smoke 
off; or a large sponge dipped in water may 
be suspended over them. In all cases the 
wick should not bo turned too higlL 

LAMP BLACK.“~To make this pigment 
on a small scale, suspend over a lamp a 
funnel of tin plate, having above it a pipe, 
to convey from the apartment the amcme 
which escapes from the lamp. Large masses 
of a very black carbonaceous matter, and 
exceedingly light, will be formed on the 
summit or the cone. This carbonaceous 
part is carried to such a state of division as 
cannot be given to any other matter, by 
grinding it on a piece of porphyry. It may 
also be rendered drier by calcination in 
close vessels. The funnel ought to be united 
to the pipe, by means of wire, because solder 
would oe melted by the flame of the lamp. 

LAMPREY.— This fish is in general ap- 
pearance very like the eel; but instead of 
the flat moutii which that fish exhibits, the 
lamprey has a sucking apparatus, by which 
it attaches itself to stones, roots of trees, 



and piles, and then lies with its body quite 
at rest, except as moved by the current. 
The lamprey is an inhabitant of the ocean, 
ascending rivers chiefly during the latter 
part of winter and the early months of 
spring; and, after a residence of a few 
months in fresh water, it again returns to 
the sea. This fish is in season during March, 
April, and May, and they are observed to be 
much firmer when just arrived from sea 
than when they have been a considerable 
time in fresh water. 

LAMPREYS POTTED. — Remove the 
cartilage of the fish and tbe string rnnn^ 
downladi side of tbe back, but allow the 
skin to remain. Wash and clean fish 
thoroughly in several waters, and wpe 
them ^y. To a dozen tolerably-siz^ 
use two ounces of white pepper, salt in p:^- 
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portion, six t>]a<les of maoe, a doaen eloves, 
all in fine powder, and with this season the 
fish, after it has drained all night. Then 
lay them in a stone Jar one by one, curled 
round, the spices and salt being sprinkled 
on and about them. Clarify two pounds of 
butter and haU* a pound of beef suet, pour it 
over the fish, and lay thick paper on the top 
to keep in the steam. Bake the fish for three 
hours in a moderate oven. Look at them 
frequently, and as the oil rises, clear it oflf. 
They will thus keep until the spring. 

LAWPBEYS STB WED. -After cleaning 
the fish carefully, remove the cartilage 
which is to be found in the back, and season 
the fish with a small quantity of cloves, 
mace, nutmeg, pepper, and allspice; put it 
Into a small stewpan, with as much strong 
beef gravy and white wine in equal quanti- 
ties as will cover it. Close the stewpan 
securely, stow the lampreys till tender, then j 
take them out and keep them hot, while you | 
boil up the liquor with two or three ancho- j 
vies chopped, and a little flour and butter; 
strain the gravy through a sieve, and add 
lemon-juice and some made mustard. Serve 
with sippets of bread and horse-radish. 

LANCASHIRE CAKE.-Beat up toge- 
ther eight eggs and a pound of powdered 
sugar, for three-quarters of an hour ; then, 
by degrees, mix in twelve ounces of fine 
Hour well dried ; add two ounces of cara- 
way seeds and bake in soup plates or in tins 
in a brisk oven. 

Eggs, 8; sugar lib.; flour l2ozs.; 
caraway seeds, 2ozs 

LANCERS QUADRILLES. — The 
various figures of this popular dance are as 
follows;— Lo Rose. First gentleman and 
opposite lady advance and set, turn with 
both hands, retiring to places; return, 
lending outside, set and turn at corners. 
La First couple advance twice, 

having the lady in the centre. Set in the 
centre ; turn to places ; all advance in two 
lines; all turn partners. La Dorset— First 
lady advance and stop, then the opposite 
gentleman; both retire, turning round; 
ladies* hands across half round, and turn 
the opposite gentleman with left bands; 
repeat back to places, and tnm partners 
^vith left hands. L'£toile— First couple set 
couple at right; set to couple at left; 
niiange places w'ith partners, and set pirou- 
( r.te to places, right and left with opposite 
Louple. JUs lancers— The grand chain. First 
rtouple advance and turn, facing the top ; 
then the couple at right advance behind the 
top couple ; then the couple at left, and the 
opposite oouple do the same, forming two 
lines. All change places with partners and 
>4U3k agfdn* The ladies turn in a line on 
the rl^t the gentlemen in a line on the 
laft. Each couple meet up the centre. Bet 
ir; two lines, the ladies in one line, the gen- 
raomen In the other. Turn partners to 
pkioes; llofsh with th^and chain. 

LANDING NET.— This is a very neces- 
sary article In the ontflt of xu angler It is 
jxsM silk or hemik, either dressed srith a 
waterproof compostlion or not, aooordlng 
to the taste of m ; the net Is stitohea 


over a ring either of iron, brass, cane, or 
whalebone, Jointed or unjoin ted, and at- 
tached to a landing stick of suitable length. 
Tlie Irish whalebone net frame, with a 
tetesoope three- Jointed handle, is the most 
convenient Ibr use, being portable, and 



easily packed up for carrying, Care, how- 
ever, should be taken in using it, not to let 
the weight of the fish bear upon the frame- 
work ; this can be accomplished by drawing 
instead of lifting the fish out of the water. 

LANDLORD AND TENANT, Laws 
RELATING TO. — The landlord is he of whom 
land or tenements are taken. Tenant sign!- 
11^8 one that holds or possesses land or 
tenements by any kind of right, either in 
fee for life, for years, or at will. In t^ing a 
house, a person should carefully examine 
the covenants in the lease, and those in the' 
underlease, if any, or he may possibly dis- 
cover, when too late, that he is tied down 
by such restrictions as to render the hou.se 
unfit for his purpose, or likely to involve 
him in unforeseen difficulties^ He should 
take care that all arrears of rent, the ground- 
rent, and all taxes, are paid up to the time 
he takes possession ; for if they are not, he 
must pay all arrears, and can only recover 
them by having recourse to the last tenant. 
Houses are considered as let for the year, 
and the tenants are subject to the Jaws 
affecting annual tenancies, unless there be 
an agreement in writing to the contrary. 
When taking a house for a year, it is advi- 
sable to have a written agreement drawn 
up somewhat as follows 

Memorandum of an undertaking, entered 
into this day oi' 185 , between 

A. B.. of and C. D., of * , 

as follows 

The said A B. doth hereby let unto the 
said 0. D. a dwelling-house, situate in 

in the parish of , for the 

term of one year certain, and so on from 
year to year until half a year’s notice to 
quit be given by or to either party, at thr 
yearly rent of pounds, piyable 

quarterly; the tenancy to commence on 
day next. 

And the said A. B. doth undertake to pay 
the land-tax, the property tax, and the 
sewer rate, and to keep the said house in all 
necessary repair, so long as the said 0. D. 
shall oontinae therdn; and the saldX7. D. 
doth nnddrtake to take the said noose of 
A B. for the before-menttonad Uitm and 
j rent, and to pay aU taauNi, exospt those o» 
ild 
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land, or property, and the sewer rate, and 
to observe the other conditions aforesaid. 
Witness our liauds this day of 


Witness, E. F. C. D, 

If the landlord a^ee to pay all the rates 
and taxes, then a dilTercnt wording? of the 
agreement should be adopted, as thus 

And the said A. B. doth undertake to pay 
all rates and taxes, of whatever nature or 
kind, chargeable on the said house and pre- 
mises, and to keep the said house in all 
necessary repair, so long as the said C. B. 
shall continue therein. 

If the landlord agree to secure the in- 
coming tenant from all arrears due on 
account of rent, rates, and taxes, the in- 
demniheation should be written on a 
separate paper, and in something like the 
following terms 

1, A. B., landlord of a certain house and 
premises, now about to be taken and occu- 
pied by C. D., do hereby agree to indemnily 
the said C. D. fVom the payment of any 
rent, taxes, or rates in arrear, prior to the 
date of the day at which the said tenancy 
commences. As witness my hand, this 
day of 185 . 

A. B., 

Landlord of the above premises. 

Witness, E. F. 

Sometimes a house is taken for a term of 
three years certain ; under which circum- 
stances an agreement may be drawn up, 
somewhat in the following terms 

Memorandum of an agreement made the 
day of 185 , between 

A. B., of and C. D. of 

as follows : — 

The said A. B. doth let unto the said 
C. D. a house (and garden, if any) with 
appurtenances, situate in , in the 

parish of , for three years certain. 

The rent to commence from day 

next, at and under the yearly rent of 
pounds, payable quarterly; the first pay- 
ment to be at day next. 

The said C. D. doth agree to take tlie said 
house (and garden) of the said A. B. lor the 
term and rent, payable in the manner afore- 
said ; and that he will at the expiration of 
the term, leave the house in as good repair 
as he found it (wear and tear excepted). 
B'itness our hands. 

A. B. 

Witness, E. F. C. D. 


A person taking a house under either of 
these agreements is for the time being the 
bond Jtdo possessor of the tenement, and no 
person can dispossess him without rendering 
himself liable to an action for trespass. 
Even the landlord himself cannot enter the 
premta forcibly without being considered 
a trespasser; and If he wishes to enter the 
house to view repairs, or for any other 
purpose, he can only lawfully do so by the 
l^ve of the tenaut—See Lsass, Lodgebs, 
Kooncx TO Quit, Eebt, Ac. 

LAWSCAFE, Abtificia]:^— P rooura a 
box about a foot long, eight teciies wide, 
and six inches high* or any other diaea- 
Sll 


sions you please, so that they do not vary 
greatly from these proportions. At each of 
Its opposite ends, in the inside of the box, 
place a piece of looking-glass wlucU fits 



i;; 


exactly; but at that end where the sight- 
hole A is, scrape the silver off the glass, so 
that the eye may have an uninterrupted 
view of the objects. Cover the box with 
gauze, over which place a piece of trans- 
parent glass, which is to be fastened se- 
curely in. Let there be two grooves at each 
of the places, c, i>, e, p, to receive two 
printed scenes, arranged as follows: On 
two pieces of pasteboard let there be skil- 
fully painted, on both sides, any subject 
ou desire, as woods, bowers, gardens, 
louses, &c. ; and on two other boards the 
same subject on one side only, and out out 
all the white parts ; observe also that there 
ought to be in one of them some object 
relative to the subject plnoed at a, that the 
mirror placed at n may not reflect tlie hole 
on the opposite side. The boards painted 
on both sides are to slide in the grooves at 
c, D, E, F, and those painted on one side are 
to be placed against the opposite mirrors a 
or B; then cover the box with its trans- 
parent top, and place it in a strong light, so 
as to heignten its efl*ect. When thus com- 
plete, and viewed through the sight-hole, 
the objects will present an unlimited pro- 
spect of rural scenery, gradually losing itself 
in the distance, and will be found to repay 
amply the pains bestowed upon its construc- 
tion. 

LAND STEWARD.— The land steward 
is to a whole estate what a bailifi' is to the 
deraesn e or a particular farm. 11 is business 
is to control the managers of the land In 
hand, as the forester, gardener, bailiff*, &o. : 
to see that farmers fulfil the covenants of 
their leases; to attend to refiairs, roads, 
public, and parochial matters on behalf of 
the landlord ; and generally to reeeive rents. 
The situation of the land steward's place of 
business should be under the roof of the 
proprietor's principal place of residence, 
round which and in its neighbourhood some 
considerable part of his estate may be sup- 
posed to lie. The accommodations requisite 
for a principal office are, a, commodious 
busiuesB room, a small ante-room, and a 
strong room, fireproof, for depositing valu- 
able documents in. A general < map of the 
whole estate on a large scale Is obviously 
requisite, and portable separate maps, with 
accompanying registers and other descrip- 
tive particulars. Books of valuation are 
essential, and in these should bewntefned 
the number, name* and estimiled value of 
each field, and every parcel of .qt pfoll 

as of each cottage or otl^ 
being part of a Winstead on the seri^i^ 
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distinct parts or districts of the estate, 
the vaittations beini? inserted In columns, 
as they arise, whether by general surveys, 
or inoidentally, headed with the names of 
their respective valuers, so that whenever a 
farm is to re-let, these columns may be 
consulted, and the real value oi the pro- 
perty fixed in a re- survey with the greater 
exactness. A general register of timber 
trees, copsewood, and young plantations, 
is particularly wanted where there is much 
hedfiferow timber. Contracts, agreements, 
accounts, letters on business, and other 
documents, should be intelligibly indorsed, 
dated, and numbered, and arranged so as 
to be easily referred to. Among the instru- 
ments necessary for a land steward's office 
may be itiolmlcd those requisites for sur- 
veying, mapping, levelling, measuring tim- 
ber, and every description of country work; 
together with boring machines, draught 
measures, v'eighing scales, some chemical 
tests, models, and such other articles as 
may be required or rendered useful by 
Mirticular circumstances. An agricultural 
ibrary may be considered an essential 
requisite, including works on rural arclii- i 
lecture, the prices and measuring of work, j 
and other lluctuating matters. 

liANGUOIt is that weariness and sense 
of fatigue without adequate cause, which, 
with u disinclination for any exertion, 
usually precedes fevers or other attacks of 
sickness : pr it may in weakly constitutions 
exist without any morbid association, and, 
existing merely as a temporary lassitude 
and I'eeVing of debility and exhaustion, come 
on at stated hours, and after a short conti- 
nuance pass olf as rapidly as it came on. 
When languor attacks a patient in this 
maimer, it will generally beumnd to proceed 
from the state of the stomach and the wont 
of food, and wilt in ali cases yield to the 
exhibition of a mild stimulant, sucli as a 
few drops of spirits of lavender and harts- 
horn, or sal volatile. 

LANTEKN. - Lanterns are chiefly re- 
quired in farmsteads, and other agricultnral 
establishments. A proper form of lantern 
that will distribute a sufficient intensity of 
* light on all around, and 

be safe to carry to any 
part of a steading, 
amongst straw, or other 
inflammable material, 
is what is required. 
The safest form of lan- 
tern is that represented 
in the engraving. It 
consists chiefly of a 
stout glass globe, which 
may be knocked against 
a piece of timber with- 
out being fractured. It 
has an oil lamp which 
screws and unscrews 
into its place from be- 
low, within the foot 
upon which it stands, 
and a ring by which it 
is carried ; and the hand 
is elevated enough to 
|»e protected from heat, 


which escapes along with the smoke from 
the ventilator. 

LARCH.— A valuable genus of tree, of 
which there are several species. Its qualities 
are rapid growth, flexibility, and durability 
ill situaUons between wet and dry. There 



are two varieties of larch generally culli- 
vated in Great Britain— the white and the 
red. The white is the variety which attains 
the greatest dimension of timber, and is the 
sort moat generally cultivated. No timber- 
tree begins to repay the expense of culture 
so soon as the larch does. It is a rapid 
growing tree, and is well adapted for almost 
every country purpose. The circumstances 
which are found favourable to the healthy 
development of the larch are as to soil it is 
not particular, but the roots must have a 
constant supply of water, in order to keep 
the earth in whictj they grow in a pure state. 
On very arid soils, the larch never grows 
freely, and soon dies off with a stunted 
lichen-clad pole: and on flat ground where 
water is liable to stagnate, though the young 
trees may succeed for a short time, yet they 
are never found to prosper, but die away in 
a few years as soon as trie mere surface turf 
is exhausted of its nutritious properties by 
the roots. 

LARD— This substance consists of the 
fat of the pig melted down, and in that 
separated from the cellular membrane in 
which It is contained. This melting ii« 
usually called “rending,” and is sometimes 
performed soon al ter the pig is killed, and at 
other times at a considerable interval, the 
fht being in the meantime preserved in satt. 
In England, lard is chiefly made from tin. 
kidney-fat, which is the most pure and free. 
from oily fluid; but a great deal of the 
foreign lard is melted down from the fat of 
the surface, mixed with that surrounding the 
kidneys, and from this circumstance is much 
softer than English lard. Extensive adul- 
terations are practised in lard, by mixing 
flour, water, and starch, lime or alum with 
it, and In some cases carbonate of soda <xr 
potash, and salt. In addition to these 
adulterations, veai and mutton fat are also 
mixed with lard, in order to give the inferior 
€1S 
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qualities the consistenee which good lard 
ought to have. Water is easily detected by 
the spattering made in melting. Flour and 
Btarcn can only be discovered by the micro* 
scope, excepting that on melting lard con- 
taining these articles, an opaque body 
usually is seen floating in it, and generally 
falling towards the oottom. The saline 
ingredients mentioned above, require chemi- 
cal tests in order to render them apparent. 
The uses of lard are manifold, not only for a 
variety of culinary preparations, but in a 
medical sense, as it is largely employed in 
the mixing of ointment, salves, &c. 

LARDER.— The place set apart for keep- 
ing provisions in. The situation of the 
larder in relation to the atmosphere is a 
matter of great importance, the chief con- 
ditions being that it should be subjected to 
a thorough draught, and at the same time 
sheltered from the sun ; a northern aspect 
is therefore the most suitable, or, next to 
that, an easterly one. The construction of 
the larder itself should be carefully attended 
to; it should be cool and dry, and be pro- 
vided with good ventilation by windows on 
opposite sides, which ought to be covered 
with wired cloth to admit the air; and at 
the same time to exclude the flies, which lay 
their eggs on the meat, and occasion it to 
be what is commonly known as fly-blown ; 
as from these eggs, if suiTered to remain, 
maggots will be produced. The larder 
should be large enough to contain all the 
most, dressed or undressed. In the house. 
It should also be furnished with strong iron 
meat-hooks above, and should be fitted up 
with separate wire safes for meat, game, 
UTid vegetables. A marble slab for making 
paste is also a desirable addition to a larder ; 
together with a balance for weighing meat, 
and a block to chop it upon. When the 
thorough draught cannot be directly ob- 
tained, a large air-drain may be carried 
under the floor to the opposite side of the 
house, where a grating may be fixed, and 
thus iVee draught may be obtained. 

LARDING.— Tills is a culinary process by 
which lean meat is rendered less dry than 
in its ordinary state, and thereby not only 
renders the food more grateful to the palate, 
but makes the meat go further than it would 
without it. The process of larding is as 
follows '.—Procure what is called a larding 
needle, which is a piece of steel from six to 
nine inches long, pointed at one end, and 
having four slits at the other to hold a small 
strip of bacon when put between them. Cut 



the bacon into pieces, two or three inches I 
long, and a quarter to half an inch square ; i 
put each one after the other into the needle, ! 
insert it in the meat, and leave only aboht 
half an inch out, nsing eight pieces to each i 
pound. The ahote engravmgB represent the 
<13 


larding needle as soid, and the same instru- 
ment with the lardoon in it. 

LARK.— This bird is somewhat delicate 
and difficult to rear in confinement; the 
common field or skylark is that which is 



best adapted to the cage. The time for 
taking these birds out of the nest is when 
the tad is about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, when they are to be fed with bread 
and poppy-seed soaked in milk; though 
ants' eggs, if they can bo obtained, form a 
preferable diet. The young males may be 
distinguished by the yellow tinge of their 
plumage. The education of such as are 
taught to whistle, ought to commence before 
they are fully fledged, as they then begin to 
practise their own song; and the facility 
with which they adopt the song of other 
birds renders it necessary to hang the cage 
in a room by itself. When the bird is 
allowed to range about the room, it will 
thrive on the universal pastes ; but if con- 
fined to the cage, they may be fed on poppy- 
seed, crushed hemp- seed and oats, barley, 
groats, malt, bread-crumbs, varied with a 
little watercress, lettuce, and cablntge. 

LARKS ROASTED. - Larks should be 
roasted encased in fat bacon, and covered 
with vine leaves. Rub the larks over with 
egg, and dip them in fresh bread crumbs ; 
sprinkle a little salt over them ; roast them 
before a quick lire, basting with fresh butter, 
the spit turning rapidly. 

LARKS STEWED.— Put a number of fat 
larks well cleaned Into a stewpan, pre- 
viously inserting a delicate piece of bacon 
into the inside of each, and adding a suffi- 
cient quantity of good stock gravy : place 
sage leaves over the breast of each bird, and 
over that a thin layer of bacon ; stew them 
gently, and serve hot Another way is as 
follows Bone half a dozen larks, make a 
forcemeat with their livers and a little veal, 
and an equal quantity of fat bacon, pounded 
finely ; season with herbs and allspice ; fill 
the Ivks with this ; put them into a stew^ 
pan with a little good gravy ; bake them for 
a quarter of an hour, glaze them ; dish them 
up on a border of mashed potatoes, filliiig 
up the centre and the sides with carrots, 
turnips, &c., as represented in the wgrav- 
ing; pour a rich gravy round tneaisiiarad 
serve. 

' LARKSPUR. — The annual sorti 
varieties of this flower are sown yearly in 
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Sqptember or October, or early In spring in 
patches where the plants are to ftovrcr— for 
they do not succeed by transplantation- 
observing that those of the autumn sowing 
grow stronger, llower earlier, and the flowers 
are generally larger and more durable than 
the spring-sown plants. It is, however, 
proper to sow some In spring, in February, 
or JUareh, to continue a longer succession of 



bloom. Dig with a trowel small patches of 
about nine inches in diameter, in different 
parts of’ the border towards the middle, as 
also in the fronts of the shrubWry clumps, 
and in each such patch sow ♦ight, ten, or 
twelve seeds, a quarter of an inch deep ; and 
when the plants are an inch or two high, 
thin those of the unbranohed sorts to about 
six or eight in each patch, and of the 
branched Kinds to three or lour in each place, 
which Is all the culture they require. Hut 
when Hi tended to grow in beds by them- 
selves, they are commonly sown in drills, 
forming them lengthwise, the beds a foot 
asunder, and half an inch deep. The un- 
branched kinds are the best adapted for 
this mode of culture. The perennial sorts 
are also raised plentifully from seeds sown 
in autumn or spring, in a bed or border of 
common earth, for transplantation when 
the plants come up Weed them occasionally, 
and thin them to three or four iuches dis- 
tance; to remain till October or November ; 
then plant them out where they are to re- 
main to flower. Their roots will endure for 
many years. 

LATCH.— Tlicre are a variety of latches, 
each more or less secure and adapted to its 
pai’ticular use. One of the best kind of 
mtches for gates is that shown in the en- 
graving, and which possesses the advantage 
of fbctpg itself so nrmly that it cannot be 
shaken out In this engraving, e is a side 
screw, and b a transverse section. The 
upright latch, e. is held in the catch by a 
spring, so that it cannot easily be shaken 
out by the rubbing of cattle, or the shaking 
of idlers, while it can be readily opened by a 
person on horseback placing the end of his 


whip or stick in the hollow thnmb-'piece, 

which, acting as a lever on the upright 



derived from the Latin verb laudare, to 

E raise, because of its e.vcollent and most 
ludable qualities in the amelioration and 
cure of many diseases in which it had been 
employed ; it is, perhaps, one of the oldest 
preparations in the pharmacy of any nation, 
and though made uf many strengths, and 
by different formularies, all have possessed 
the same general characters, lliough U8«i 
as a narcotic, anti spasmodic, tonic, stimu- 
lant, and anodyne, It is chiefly as a sedative 
that laudanum is so invaluable, there being 
probably no disease, class, or nature of pain 
or suffering in which this article has not, or 
may not, be employed with more or less of 
benefit. There is no drug or compound used 
In the practice of physic that, properly em- 
ployed, is capable of affording so much com- 
fort and relief to the patient, m almost every 
disease with which he is affected, as lauda- 
num, for it may, by sklll'ul combination, and 
a judicious adaptation of the dose, be made 
to exert any special or general action de- 
sired ; and since the introduction of a less 
violent mode of practice, it has, or may, 
in conjunction with nitre and antimony, be 
depended upon for the cure of nearly every 
inflammation that can. assail the system, 
and thus entirely set aside the use of the 
lancet in those diseases which were formerly 
thought only curable by depletion and 
bleeding. In repeated small doses, lauda- 
num acts as a stimulant ; in larger doses, as 
a sedative ; and in full doses, as a narcotic ; 
at the same time, by a modification of the 
quantity given, it may be made to act as a 
tonic in cases of weak digestion, as a 
diaphoretic in colds and infiuenaa, and as a 
diuretic in affections of the kidn^ t for its 
employment in all these ailbotions the reader 
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is referred to t ae several diseases menttoiieA common laurel is considered one of the most 
and for a general account of the properties ornamental of our evergreen shrubs ; and it 
of the drug, its actions, infiuenoes, and is also used for covering walls, and for hedges 
antidotes, to the article Opium. Laudanum to afford shelter. Laurel leaves have a bitter 
is a preparation of opium made by mace* taste, and the peculiar flavour of prussic 
rating a certain quantity of opium, out into acid, which is common to bitter almonds, 
small pieces, for fourteen days in a givm These leaves, in consequence of their flavour 
amount of proof spirits, whieh is generally are used in a green state in custards, pud* 
equal parts of spirits of wine, and water, dings, blancmange, and other culinary and 
shaking the bottle frequently, and on the confectionary artlcues, but always in very 
fifteenth day filtering the liquor. small quantities. Any soil tolerably dry 

Medical men who prepare their own will suit the common laurel; but to thrive, 
drugs, and know the advantage of always it requires a sheltered situation, and a deep 
having a ^notnre they can depend on, free soil. 

and of a uniform strength, simmer their LAVENDEB.~Of this plant there are 
opium in the proper amount of water two varieties cultivated, the common and 
for about ten minutes, and to this, when the broad>leaved ; the former is smaller on 
cold, add the spirits of wine. Unfortunately the spike, but much more aromatic; the 
tho colleges of London, Edinburgh, and latter, however, is the most extensively 
Dublin dlflbr in the strength of this, as of grown for distillation. When grown for this 
their other preparations, the consequence of purpose, the flowers should be left on the 
which is, that the dose of laudanum varies spikes and gathered when quite dry, and 
in each country, the dose being in Scotland just before tiiey are fully expanded. They 
31 drops, and in England 19. should be cut with about six mches of stalk, 

LAUNDRY. —See Crimping Machine, and tied up in small bundles about an inch 
Ironing. Washing, fcc. in thickness, and suspended from tho roof 

LAUNDRY MAID.— -The duties of the of a dry chamber at a temperature of flrom 
laundry maid consist of washing, ironing, sixty to seventy degrees ; thiy will be di*y 
&c., the household linen and family clothes, in twenty*four hours, and fit for storing for 
The weekly employment is divided as follows, use. When the flowers fall from the spikes 
On Monday the business of the laundry be- during drying, they should be gathered up 
gins with collecting and sorting the various and placed in paper bags, and in this state 
articles that are to be washed, in preparing they are as fit for use as if they had remained 
the coppers, filling them with water, ana on the spikes. This plant is readily propa- 
laying tho fires ready for kindling. On gated by seeds, cuttings, or slips ; the former 
Tuesday, the laund^ maid should rise at five produce the best plants. The seed is pro- 
o'clock, light the fires under the coppers, cured from France. It should be sown in 
and, as soon as the water is hot, she snould March, in poor light soil ; and when the 
commence with her assistants to wash. As plants are about two inches in height they 
It Is the main object to bang out early in the should be transplanted into nursery beds, 
morning all articles (such as sheets and body there to remain till the following spring, 
linen / which may be improved by the bleach- when they may be permanently planted out. 
ing power of the morning air and sun, the Cuttings are struck in the same mannw as 
first hours of the day should be diligently with ail other shrubby liardy plants, and 
employed, and the evening should be oocu- when rooted, should be treated as directed 
pled in scouring and cleaning the washhouse above for seedlings. A dry poor soil is most 
and the utensils which have been used. On favourable, and a warm situation fully ex- 
Wednesday, the principal part of the wash- posed to the sun, the best place for it. 
ing being completed, the business of drying LAVENDER SCENT JiA(I.—Take of la« 
and folding the linen for the mangle and vender flowers free from stalk, half a pound; 
iron is to be begun, as well as that of starch- dried thyme or mint, half an ounce each ; 
ing and clearing the fine linen. Thursday ground cloves and caraways, a quarter of an 
and Friday are occupied with mangling, ounce each ; common salt dried, one ounee. 
ironing, and getting up the whole of the Mix the whole well together, and put the 
linen. Saturday is devoted to separating product into silk or cambric bags. These 
the various articles according to the marks placed in drawers with wearing appard and 
affixed to them, and putting by each division linen will keep away moths andother insects, 
in its appropriate place. The rest of the and impart an agreeable perfiime to the va* 
day is given up to the cleaning of the laun- rious articles. 

dry, and the depositing in their places all LAVENDER TINCTURE.— Take of cin- 
thlngs connected with the business carried namon and nutmeg bruised, two and a half 
on in it drachms each ; red sanders wood sliced, five 

LAUREL.-^Under this title are collected drachms ; rectified spirit, one quart ; mace- 
several speciea of the plant The common rate for seven days, then strain, and dissolve 
laurel, thou|^ it will grow as high as the in the strained liquid, oU of lavender, one 
Fortogal laurd, Is in its habit decidedly a and a half drachms (fluid) ; oil of rosemary, 
shrub, though It is occasicmally seen trained ten drops. This tincture acts as a stimi^nt, 
to a single stem as a low tree. The growth cordial, and stomachic. Dose, one to three 
of the common laurel is rapid for an ever- teaspoonfuls, in eases of lowness ef spirits, 
green in ordinary seasons, hut it suffers a folntness, flatulence. Ac. _ 
great deal more IVom very severe frosts LAVENDER VINEGAB.-'Put a^plnt of 
yaax the Portugal laurel and is sometimes vincgir Into a stone bottle, and m Jq it 
Allied down to the grounA In Britain, the half im ounce of firesh-gatbered 
616 
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flowers ; cover closely and set it aside for a 
day or two ; then set the Jar upon hot cinders 
for eltfht or ten hours ; and when cold, strain 
and bottle it. This will be found a refresh- 
ing perfume, and especially in close apart- 
ments or sick chambers. 

LAVENDER WATER.~Mlx in a quart 
bottle, three drops of oil of lavender and one 
pint of rectified spirit of wine; shake them 
well together, ana add an ounce of orange- 
flower water, an ounce of rose-water, four 
ounces of distilled water, and if agreeable 
three drachms of essence of musk. 

LAW, Precautions respecting hav- 
ing RECOURSE TO.— A a there are few per- 
sons who are fortunate enough to pass 
through life without being involved in liti- 

?:atfon, and as on many occasions a little 
imeiy reflection would obviate this evil, or 
a judicious line of conduct render it less 
pernicious, the following hints will be pro- 
bably found acceptable to those who eon- 
template taking this step. A case is not 
always decided upon its merits, but fre- 
quently upon the manner In which it is put 
nr made to appear; therefore, however just 
your cause may be, and however weak that 
of your adversary, do not on that account 
calculate upon a successful issue. Some- 
times gaining a cause is merely a nominal 
benefit, and it rarely secures to the successful 
litigant that amount of good fortune which 
It promises ; there arc also some cases, and 
by no means uncommon ones, of persons 
gaining a cause and yet losing money by it. 
liefore taking any very active steps, endea- 
vour to avoid litigation by any proposal 
which you conceive to be equitable and 
which does not compromise you ; or should 
a proposition come from the other side, it 
should not be hastily rejected, as is fre- 
quently the case, but be duly considered by 
tile person interested, and advised upon by 
some friend on whose judgment and discre- 
tion reliance is to be placed. If litigation 
must of a necessity be had recourse to, great 
caution should be exercised in selecting a 
solicitor of talent and respectability ; and it 
should be also borne in mind that, when the 
solioitor is so consulted, a full and fair state- 
ment should be made of the oiroumstances 
of the case ; neither keeping back what may 
be deemed the weak points on the one side, 
nor exaggerating thone on the other. Some, 
times a case is undertaken by an attorney, 
on the understanding that if unsuccessful 
the client shall be at no expense, the attor- 
ney of course calculating upon reimbursing 
himself out of the award, in the event of his 
client proving victorious. Wliile the case is 
in progress, the client should avoid inter- 
views and oorrespondenoe with his solicitor 
as much at possible, unless he is in a position 
to pay the enormous fees, which repeated 
ooDsuitations and letters entail. Before 
commencing an action, consider well whether 
you will be able to pay the expenses which 
are likely to be incurred ; and in order to es- 
timate this position the more justly, imagine 
yourself to be unsucoessful ; the overweening 
confldenoe bf litigants in the justice of their 
oattSA and the consequent miscalculation of 


their responsibility, has been the means of 
much rum and unhappiness. But there are 
other important considerations in oopnection 
with going to law irrespective of the cost. 
As a rule the progress of legal contests is 
slow and tedious, dragging its course on tbr 
weeks and months, and sometimes for years ; 
daring the whole of that time, the hopes and 
fears occasioned by suspense, literally absorb 
a person’s thoughts, thereby materially in- 
terfering with his avocations, and marring 
the success of his business plans or profes- 
sional pursuits. In his hours of leisure,^ 
also, which should be devoted to recreation 
and domestic happiness, the same all-en- 
grossing theme intrudes itself, and serves to 
embitter the hitherto enjoyable moments of 
his life. Final ly, speaking in a general sense, 
it Is advisable that no person should volun- 
tarily go to law, but if drawn into it against 
his will, he should endeavour to free himself 
as speedily as possible. 

LAWN.— In horticulture, that breadth of 
mown turl* formed in front of, and extending 
in different directions from, the garden- 
front of the house. When first constructed, 
after the ground has been dug over as level 
as may be, it must be rolled, the hollows 
filled up, and this process reflated until a 
level surface of earth is obtained. It must 
then be slightly pointed over with a fork, 
and the turf laid or the grass seed sown. 
If seed be employed, the following is a good 
selection, and in the requisite proportions 
for an acre: FeUuca duriwcula, four and a 
half pounds ; Avena ftavescens, one pound and 
a half; Lollium perenne, thirty pounds ; Poa 
netnoralis, three pounds; P. tempervivens, tvro 
pounds; P. trivialis, two pounds and a half; 
Trifoliwn reptn*, eleven pounds; and T. 
three pounds. The best season for sowing 
Is during moist weather in March In dry 
weather, all lawns should be watered, and 
if a little guano and muriate of lime be dis- 
solved in the water, it will keep the surface 
gently moist even in dry weather. An ex- 
cellent kind of grass for improving a lawn, 
is Crested Dogstail; it may be sown in March. 
Bush-harrow the lawn, in order to stir the 
soil gently for the seed, which should be 
sown broadcast when the ground is damp, 
passing a garden rf filer over it when the 
ground becomes sufficiently dry. Much of 
the fine appearance of lawns depends upon 
the regularity in mowing ; if they are left 
too long in the spring before the operation 
is commenced, or if allowed to grow Strong 
during summer, and more especially if not 
closely mown at the latest period in autumn, 
the growth becomes coarse the 8moofhne8& 
of the surface is destroyed, and alternately 
the whole becomes patchy and unsightly. 
All lawns, unless the subsoil be a j^rous 
alluvial gravel, should be thoroughiv drained 
at their formation, and a drain should be 
carried along the bottom of each terrace 
slope, so that the turf may be at all times 
comfortable and dry to walk upon. Although 
worms are rather annoying at particular 
seasons, by casting np the matorial they 
have removed during their tunnelling opera- 
tions, still it should be borne in mmathat 
by these very perforations, air is adsdtted 
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to the roots of plants, upon whidi so much 
. of their health d^iids. 

LAXATIVES, —This is a term applied to 
that class of drugs which produce a moderate 
action on the bowels, lying, ae it were, be- 
tween the extremes of an aperient and a 
cathartic. Laxatives are especially service- 
able in cases of oonvalescenoe. when the 
eystem having been exhausted by strong 
remedies to cure the disease, requires keep- 
ing in Judicious restraint by a medium 
course, till restored nature can act for Itself. 
Though cathartics in reduced doses, and by 
combination with less potent substances, 
may be, and often are. employed as laxa- 
tives, there are so many drugs whidb are 
properly so, that the practice is a very cmi- 
surable one. Ihe best laxatives are de- 
rived from the vegetable kingdom, and 
consist of the pulp of the cassia, manna, 
lenitive electuary, prunes, rhubarb, gray 
powder, olive oil, phosphate of soda, nearly 
all the preparations of potass, and most 
ripe limits ; besides these, blue pill, aloes, 
and scammony, may be included, though 
the two latter always require to be given in 
combination, or else thev will act as purga- 
tives, and probably defeat the object for 
which the medicine was taken. The dose of 
cassia pulp and lenitive electuary is from 
two to four drachms, according to the con- 
stitution ; of the manna, from one to two 
drachms. Prunes should be simmered in a 
little water and sugar ; and if eaten hot, a 
few teaspoonfuls will be sufficient; but when 
cold, a larger quantity will be requisite. 
The dose of powdered rhubarb is from half 
a drachm to a drachm in a little water. 


<Tray powder, from eight to ten grains. Of 
olive or almond oil, the dose is ordinarily 
an ounce, taken in a little mint or camphor 
water. Phosphate of soda, being devoid of 
taste, may be administered in the beverage, 
and if so taken, and w'arm, or simply in hot 
water, about two or three dra^ms will 
suffice; ftom that quantity to half an ounce 
constitutes the laxative dose of all the 
other salts. Blue pill may either be taken 
alone, in doses varying from four to six 
grains, or in combination, the same as aloes 
and scammony, as shown in the following 
three forms of laxative pills. No. l— 
I'akeof 

Blue pill .... 15 grains. 
Compound rhubarb pill 15 grains. 

Mix and divide into six pills, of which take 
one, once or twice a day. No. 2— Take of 
Aloes .... 20 grains, 

Castile soap . . . 12 grains, 

Ginger powder . 8 grains. 

Mix and divide into six pills; take one 
night and morning. No. s—Take of 
Scammony . . . l scruple, 

Gray powder . . 18 grains, 

Castile soap, enough to make into a 
miuBs, which divide into six pills ; one to be 
taken dally. 

Besides these, the common rhubarb pill. 


LAYERING.—A mode of propagating 
trees and plants. In general,'’ the operation 
of layering in trees and shrubs is com- 
menced before tlie ascent of the sap. or 
delayed till the sap is fbUy up ; and hence 
the two seasons are early in spring, or at 
midsummer. With plants in the artitlotal 
atmosphere of a hothouse, the case is diffe- 
rent and the operation may be performed 
at such times as the plant is found to be in 
a fit condition, irrespective of the above 
seasons. The manipulations of this mode 
of propagation are exceedingly simple ; the 
followmg will explain the routine. Iti 
ordinary cases of nursery layering, the 
plant to be propagated is called the stool. 
Stools are cultivated only for the production 
of shoots proper for layering, hence they 
are out close aown to facilitate ttie opera- 
tion. The stool occupies the centre, the 
young healthy wood Is reserved, and the 
slender and unhealthy is cut out. The 
ground around being loosened up, shoot 
after shoot is gently drawn down from the 
stool ; a notch, tongue, or other incision is 
made on its under side, and from six to ten 
inches from its base the earth is opened, 
and the layer is fitted into the soil, of a 
depth according to its nature and strength. 
It is then secured In the desired position by 
double and single hooked pegs, as seen 
in the engraving, 
or by a shoot of 
flexible nature, such 
as willow, which Is 
twisted in the mid- 
dle. and the two 
ends thrust into the 
ground, one on each 
side of the layer; 
the soil is laid over 
it, the point of the 
shoot 18 cut off, 
leaving one or two 
eyes above the 
ground surface. 

The incision, for the 
most part, consists 
in simply entering 
the knife below a 



bud, and cutting to the depth already 
pointed out, drawing the knife upwards, 
and leaving what Is called a tongue; 
sometimes a simple notch is cut out ; in 
the former case, a piece of tile, thin 
stone, or chip of wood is inserted, to keep 
the tongue open, or the wound fVom col^ 
lapsing. Some plants will root freely with- 
out any incision being made ; others, if only 
a small portion of the bark be pared off; 
some if they are slightly twisted or frso- 
tured ; while others will not, unless a ring 
of bark be taken off, or tightly bound round 
with a piece of wire. The effects of all 
these are the same, namely, the obstruetkm 
offered to the descending sapt and the con* 
sequent formation of granulous matter* 
and the after protrusion of roots. In tha 
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clently rooted to be fit for eeparation fi-om 
the Btooi, depends on a variety of ciroam- 
stances. Some trees and a few shrubs 
require two years ; roses, and the majority 
of slmilAr shrubs, of their present year’s 
wood, operated upon when about half ri- 
pened, will be fit for removal the same 
autumn; if laid in spring, or the winter 
preceding, they will be ready about the 
same time; while herbaceous and soft- 
wooded plants will produce their roots in 
a few days or weeks; and the same will 
occur with many plants under artificial ex- 
citement. layering herbaceous plants is had 
recourse to in the case of rare or valuable 
plants, as being attended with much less 
risk of losing the plant than if the more 
ordinary process of making the cuttings were 
adopted; it is also practised with a view of 
obtaining stronger plants in a less space oi 
time. iTie process is commenced when the 
shoots are of sufficient length and have at- 
tained some degree of consistency, which 
state usually occurs about the time the plant 
Is coming into flower. The annexed figure 



shows the principle in the case of a double 
sweet william. The lower leaves of the best 
formed shoots being cut off, the bud- 
ding-knife is inserted below a joint or bud. 
hi passed through half the branch, and 
continued about three-quarters of an inch 
upwards, the bending of which upward keeps 
the cut open, while the shoot is pegged down 
and oovered with soil somewhat sandier than 
that<m which the plants are growing. The 
:fbrjn of the peg used in laying is as pre- 
i^h^asly presented; but often, and more 
conveodenily, a small twig of willow is used 
cut to^thfi! mgtU of six or eight inches, and 
bent aveif^ With both ends thrust into the 
ground, to keep the layer in its proper place. 
And in some extreme oases, where a shoot 
is sent from a disiapoe, or accidentally sepa- 
rated firom theprigmal plant, the root end is 
placed In a phiil of water, and the top end 
laid in a pot ^ intention being to supply 
it with moisture while the rooUhg is taking 
place. 


LEADEN TE£E>-ThisbeaiRt!ful and in- 
teresting object may be produced as follows r 
Put half an ounce of sugar of lead, in pow- 
der,into a clean wine decanter or large phial, 
filled with water ; add ten drops of nitric 
acid or a little vinegar, and shake the mix- 
ture well ; then take a piece of zinc about 
the size of a hazel-nut, tie it to a string, 
which is made to pass through the cork that 
fits the phial ; round the piece of zinc twist 
once or twice a piece of fine brass or copper 
wire, and let the end of the wire depend from 
it in either of the forms seen in the engraving. 



Place the zinc and wire thus prepared, srv 
that it shaLi bang as near as possible in the 
centre of the bottle, and that no part shall 
touch either the top, bottom, or sides of it. 
Let the whole remain undisturbed for a short 
time, having previously fitted in the cork 
with the zinc attached. The metal will very 
soon be covered with the lead, which it preci- 
pitates from the solution, and this will con- 
tinue to take place until the whole is preci- 
pitated on the zinc, which will then assume 
the form of a tree or bush, with leaves and 
branches of a metafile lustre. 

LEAD, IN METAnLUBGY.— This metal is 
very malleable and ductile, but soft and un- 
elastic. Though readily oxydised by expo- 
sure to the air, the oxydisation does not 
proceed iar ; hence its durability for roofing, 
and other external purposes. {Perfectly pure 
water, put Into a leaden vessel, and exposed 
to the air, soon oxydlses and corrodes it; 
but river and spring water exert no such 
solvent power. Hence it is, that leaden cis- 
terns are used with impunity for the pre- 
servation of common water, and that thi^ 
crust which forms upon the metal prevent 
ail further action. As this crust partly con- 
sists of carbonate of lead, which is very p»ii- 
sonouB, great care should betaken to prevent 
its diHiision through the water upon any 
occasion, as by scraping or cleaning the cifi- 
tem. Lead is not a proper metal to be used 
in any vessel for containing food id a liquid 
or moist state, for it is so readily acted upon 
by the vegetable and mineral acids as to be 
highly prgudicial to health, and even fatal 
to life itseii. Kain water collected llrom tbr 
roofs of houses in leaden gutters, and coming 
down through leaden pipes, is apt to lmbibi^ 
a poisonous salt, and to render the water 
unlit for consumption. I^ead can be plated 
with tin, and as the latter metal is much less 
deleterious than the former, ibis method 
may be advantageously resorted to In pipes. 
To effect thisrheated lead is rubbed wit!* 
melted tin, using at the same time turpen- 
tine, or some other resinous matter, as a 
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flux. The lead being thus ooTered with tin, 
aiiT quantity of the latter metal will readily 
adhCA'e to tho surfhoc of the cylinder of lean, 
which i« then ready to be drawn into pipes. 

LEAD, IN MEi>iciNE.>-Next to mercory, 
there is no metal that has more preparations, 
or varieties of form, than lead ; and none 
that probably enters so largely into the arts 
and sciences, and as a pi^ent giving us 
almost all the colours and their shades, from 
black to white, though in medicine the nre> 
parations of this mineral may be saia to 
resolve themselves into two. or rather one, 
lor the second is.only a solution of the other. 
They are, however, distinctive in their ap- 
pearance and character, though not in their 
qualities, the one being called sugar of lead, 
or the acetate^ and the other liquor of lead, 
or the solution of the acetate, a compound 
often referred to in these articles as extract 
of lead, or the liquor plumbL 

The use of lead as an internal remedy is 
now almost exclusively confined to that class 
of disease known as haemorrhage, such as 
spitting or vomiting of blood, under which 
lieads a fall account of the dose and mode of 
employment uriiJ be found. As an external 
remedy, lead is employed extensively as a 
‘otion or ointment to subdue inflammatory 
sction, and also as a col lyrium in ophthalmia 
and other affections of the eye. Lead is 
chiefly beneficial from its cooling and astrin- 
gent properties, and would be a valuable 
remedial agent if it could always be preserved 
in the system in its acetate form ; but as this 
isS almost impossible, its employment is at- 
tended with great risk— hence its expulsion, 
except in this form, from the pharmacopcsia. 
f.ead exerts on the system a disease nearly 
analogous to palsy, and this as readily fyom 
handling as from taking it into the system— 
a disease which painters are particularly 
subject to, and from whence it has been called 
both the painters* palsy and the painters* 
colic. The best antiaote for lead when taken 
in excess, is vinegar, which converts it into 
an acetate, and Epsom salts to carry it off.— 
iSee Foisons. 

LEAP IMPRESSIONS.— To take perfect 
impressions of the leaves of plants, the fol- 
lowing process should be adopted: Hold 
oiled paper in the smoke of a lamp, or of 
pitch, until it becomes coated with the 
smoke ; to this paper apply the leaf of which 
you wish the impression taken, having pre- 
viously warmed it between your hands, to 
render it pliable. Place the lower surface of 
the leaf upon the blackened surface of the 
oiled paper, in order that the numerous veins 
which are so prominent on^this side may 
receive from the paper a portion of the 
smoke. Lay a paper over the leaf, and then 
press it gently upon the smoked paper, either 
w ith the fingers, or, better still, with a small 
roller, covered with woollen doth, or some soft 
material, so that every part of the leaf may 
come in contact with the smoke on the oiled 
pa^ : a coating of smoke wiU thus adhere 
to me leaf. Then remove the leaf carefhlly, 
and place the blackened surface on a sheet 
of white paper, ooverhig the leaf with 

a clean slip of piber, and pressing upon it 
with the fingers on tilt idler as bet&e. 
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Thus may be obtained tbe impression of a 
leaf, showing its perfect outlines and vcinsi 
more accurately than in the most oarddb 
drawing. 

LEAVES, Agricultural value or.— 
The leaves of trees viiich fall during antumn 
and winter, form an excellent manure ibr 
living plants, and will always repay a careful 
and systematic collection. A machine known 
as the leaf collector considerably economizes 
time and labour when used in parks, woods, 
and other extensive enclosures. 'I'his uppa* 
ratus consists of a large cylindrical tub, 
about five feet in diameter and seven feet 
long, which swings upon an axle, and is open 
at top, in order to receive the leaves as they 
are collected. The collectors are hollow iron 
scoops, or scrapers attached to bars, extend 
ing across the machine from two iron hoops, 
which work round the cylindrical receiver, 
and, as they revolve, scrape the ground, 
collect the leav(>s together, lift them up, and 
turn them into the tub. The collectors or 


scoops, as seen in the engraving, are made 
of several distinct pieces, set in rows with 
springs be- 
. hind eaolj, 

^ by which 

/ " is enable JPto 

srive way 

. .. should it 

come in con- 
tact with a 
stone or 


other obstacle. The lioops carrying the 
scrapers are lowered and adjustea to meet 
the ground by having their pivots supported 
in a lever attached to the carriage, upon 
which it is adjusted by means of a circular 
rack and pinion. The scrapers revolve a.s 
the carriage moves forward, by means of a 
span wheel upon the nave of one of the 
carriage- whetils, which works Into a cog- 
W'heel upon the axis of the scraper frame. 

LEASE.— A conveyance of premises or 
lands for a specified term of years, in consi- 
deration of rent or other recomiMUise, witli 
definite conditions as to alterations, repairs, 
payment of rent, forfeiture, &o. Being an 
mstniment of imi)ortance, it should always 
be drawn by a respectable attorney, whoso 
duty it is to see tiiat all the conditions in 
the interest of the lessee are fulfilled. He 


should also carefully examine the covenants 
of tbe lease ; or if be take an underleaset he 
should ascertain the covenants of the ori- 


ginal lease; otfam*wise, when too late, the 
lessee may find himself so restricted, that 


may find himself restricted from makifij^ 
alterations convenient and necessary for hfi- 
trade; he may find himself compelled 
re-build or pay rent in case of fire, nr ma-i 
cover ihat he is subject to forfei^re of hfa 
lease, or other penalty, if he should under^ 
or assign his interest. The ^venants o» 
lessor’s pnrt are usually the gtaaltojr^ 
enfament of 
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other claimantB to titles and alao forfeiture 
of insuranoe. The tenant undertakes on his 

g irt to pay the rent and taxes (save such of 
e latter as may be exempted), to keep the 
premises in suitable repair, and to deliver up 
possession when the term is expired. If a 
lessee do not deliver up possession at the 
expiration of his term, he.is of course liable 
fbr rent ; and if he be allowed to retain pos- 
session without any new contract, he is 
deemed a tenant by sufferance, at the same 
rent as he had been previously paying; and 
on the landlord’s acceptance of any sum for 
rent accruing after the termination of the 
lease, the tenant may hold the premises 
itom year to year, till half a yearns notice 
has been given by him. A lease may be 
€Uf9tgmd over for the tehok or par/ of the term ; 
the last, however, is properly only an under- 
lease; the difference between the two is, 
that in an assignment the assignee is bound 
to observe the covenants in the original 
lease, but an under-lessee is tenant to the 
lessor only, and has nothing to do with the 
terms of the original lease, ihrther than his 
possession may be affected by the observance 
of them by the lessor. A tenant who cove- 
nants to Keep a house in repair, is not 
answerable for its natural decay, but is 
bound to keep it wind and water-tight, so 
that it does not decay for want of cover. 
A lessee who covenants to pay rent, and 
keep the tenement in repair, is liable to pay 
the rent, although the premises may be 
burned down. If a landlord covenants to 
make certain repairs, and neglect to do so, 
the tenant may do it, and withhold so much 
of the rent ; but it is advisable that notice 
thereof should be given by the tenant to the 
landlord, in the presence of a witness, prior 
to commencing the repairs. Copyholders 
may not grant a lease for longer than one 
year, unless by custom or permission of the 
original holder; and the lease of a steward 
of a manor does not bold good, unless be is 
duly invested with a power for that purpose. 
Married women cannot grant leases, unless 
the power is specially reserved them by their 
marriage settlement; but husbands seised 
in right of their wives, may grant leases for 
twenty-one years. If a wile is executrix, 
the husband and wife have the power of 
leasing, as in the ordinary case or husband 
and wife. Married women cannot (except 
by special custom) take leases ; if husband 
and wife accept a lease, she may, after his 
death, accept or r^eot it, and is not bound 
by the covenants, though she continue a 
tenant. I.iea&es may be forfeited by aliena- 
tfaMa, or when the tenant grants to another 
^greater estate in the premises than he has 
himself. If the lessee commit felony, or any 
act that in a court of record amounts to a 
fbrfeiture of his estate ; by waste, as pulling 
down houses, suffering buildings to decay 
for want of necessary repairs, tearing away 
floors or doors, or destroying the timber, 
rabbits in a warren, fish, &c. ; by the tenant 
ceasing to reside on the premises ; by non- 
payment of rent ;~ln all these cases of for- 
feiture the landlord has a power of re-entry. 
In purchasing a lease, it is advisable that a 
portion of the porohkse-mon^ should be 


kept back for a certain time, in order to dis- 
charge any outstanding claims upon the 

{ tfoperty, for which the previous possessor 
s liable. Upon leases of fi^ehold prop^y, 
or for a long term, money may be borrowed, 
the snm len^ and the rate of interest charge- 
able, being of course regulated by the value 
and nature of the property. As leases are 
very valuable instruments, they should be 
preserved with the greatest care ; and if the 
owner of a lease nas not an appropriate 
place on his own premises to place it in, he 
should deposit it with fals banker, or his 
solicitor, taking at the same time an acknow- 
ledgment that such lease is deposited with 
the nolder for safe custody, together with an 
understandi^’that it shall be given up when 
demanded. The cost of drawing up a lease 
varies considerably, some solicitors under- 
takiug to perform the service at a much 
more moderate charge than others. But 
although it is undoubtedly desirable to incur 
as little expense as possible on these occa- 
sions, it is in point of fact a secondary con- 
sideration, the most material point being 
that the solicitor employed is conscientious, 
efficient, and responsible. 

LBATHEK — -^e prepared skin of ani- 
mals. The principal object of the art of 
converting skin into leather is to render it 
strong, tough, and durable, and to prevent 
its destruction by putrefaction. The skins 
are first cleansed of hair and cuticle, and 
then impregnated either with vegetable tar 
and extract, as in the production of tanned 
leather, or with alum and other salts, as for 
tawed leather. These processes are some- 
times combined, and tanned leather often 
undergoes the farther operation of currying, 
or impr^ating with oil. As instances of 
these different results— thick sole leather is 
tanned ; white kid tbr gloves is tawed ; the 
upper leather for boots and shoes is tanned 
and curried ; and fine Turkey leather is 
tawed, and afterwards slightly tanned. 

LEATHER CEMENT.— An adhesive ma- 
terial for uniting the different parts of lea- 
ther, may be made as follows Take one 
pound of gutta percha, four ounces of India- 
rubber, two ounces of pitch, one ounce of 
shellac, two onnces of oil. Melt these ingre- 
dients, and stir them well together, and 
apply the mixture hot 
Leather to clean and preserve.— 
A mixture for cleaning leather'may be made 
thus:— Take of French yellow ochre, one 
pound ; 8W( et . oil, a dessertspoonful. Mix 
these well tog ether until the oil be no longer 
seen ; then add a pound of pipe-d^, and a 
quarter of a pound of starch. Mix the 
whole with boilfbg water, and when cold lay 
it on the leather. Leave it to dryi then rub 
the leather well with a cloth, and afterwards 
brush it briskly. For hat-cases, writing- 
desks, and similar articles, dissolve in warm 
water a small quantity of oxalic add, and 
wash the articles with a sponge dipped in 
the solution. IR'hen dry, they will appear 
almost equal to new. To preserve lesM^ 
from the attacks of mildew, pyroUgnedos 
acid will be pound serviceable, and wiil alst 
recover the leather when it has been thus 
injured. The acid should be passed over the 
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«arftoe, after haring expunged any existing 
^pots by the application of a dry ofoth. This 
remedy will prore of equal efficacy when 
apidied to boots and shoes which are damaged 
in the same manner. 

LEATHER, TO rknder Waterproof. 
x-Take of spermaceti, four parts; India 
rubber, cut small, one part; melt with a 
gentle heat, then add tallow or lard, ten 
parts; amber or oopal varnish, five parts. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly, and 
apply the composition to the leather with a 
paint brush. The India rubber should be 
cut into very small pieces, and allowed four 
or five hours to dissolve. 

LEATHER, TO Varnish. — The best 
varnish for leather is thin gum- water, mixed 
with an equal quantity of the white of 
but it should be observed, that for book 
covers and other articles likely to be much 
handled, white of egg and water alone should 
be used, beaten together in equal parts. 

LEATHERN WALLET. - This article 
as seen in the engraving, is used in nailing, 
wall- trees, and will be found very service- 
able, in cases where the walls are so high as 



to require the operator to stand on a ladder. 
In the figure there may be seen, besides the 
large p<^et for the shreds and nails, two 
small pockets above it, for a knife and a 
sharpening stone. It is a great improve- 
ment to a wallet of this kind to have it kept 
open by three pieces of light wood, one on 
each side and one in the centre. 

LEAK.— A defect in a vessel, by which 
water is admitted. The manner of stopping 
a leak is to put into it a plug wrapped in 
oakum, and well tarred ; or nailing a piece 
of sheet lead over the spot A leak is some- 
times temporarily stopped by the primitive 
method of thrusting a piece of salt beef into 
It The sea water bdkig fresher than the 
brine oontained in the meat penetrates into 
its body, and causes it to swell so conside- 
nblr as to bear strongly against the edges of 
tbe broken plank, and thus stop the mflax 
of water. With regard to leaki^res in do> 
mestic ntensUs, it is always better to have 
pens properly repaired ISBumediately the de- 
fect is discovered, as any temporary patch- 
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ing-up only serves to increase the defbet 
*’«lied wpott as a remedy. 

LEDGER.— The ordinary ledger of com- 
merce Is well-known ; a beK>k having the 
same purpose and on a similar plan miay be 
very profitably kept by private individuals 
as a record ot their dealings and eNpendl- 
tnre. Thus acoounts might be opened with 
the btitoher, baker, brewer, &o.. whtdi if 
carefiilly kept, would not only prevent the 
possibility of a mistake, but would enable 
the person keeping it to ascertain in a mo- 
ment the state of his income and expendi- 
ture.— See Book-rkepino. 

LEECH £S. - The leeches usually employed 
in medicine are brought to this country 
iVom Sweden and Poland, and though the 
striped kind are considered the best, If in a 
state of health the colour makes little dif- 
ference in the quali^. The leeches com- 
mon in our ponds of England are equally 
good as those brought from the Continent, 
although they are somewhat depreciated. 
The leech, though not nearly to much nsed 
as formerly, is a very valuable remedy in all 
severe cases of local inflammation, for they 
act beneflcially in a double capacity, first, as 
extractors of blood fn>m the part, and 
secondly, by the counter-irritation produced 
by their bites. When applied to children, in 
whom the circulation on the surface is much 
greater than in adult IKe. the leech should 
always be placed over a bone, so that if tbf 
bite bleeds freely, it may easily be checked 
by pressure. Much apprehension exists about 
stopping the bleedinu: fy-um leech bites, but 
I this can always be effected by taking up the 
I part In the thumb and Anger and retaining 
; the pressure over the bleeding vessel till the 
I ooagulum forms ; in general, a bit of lint 
Bouked in extract of lead and laid in the part 
will be found to act effectively, but pressure 
will always do so, and it is seldom the skin 
is so tense in any part that it may not be 
grasped fof a few minutes. When the leech 
is to be removed earlier than its own falling 
I off, all that is necessary is to insert the edge 
of the nail under the mouth of the leech and 
detach its sucker. Leeches are often -from 
sickness, and the beat or impurities of the 
skin— reluctant to bite; if this continues 
after washing the part, immerse the animal 
for a few minutes in a little porter, let it 
crawl on a cloth to dry itself, when it will 
generally be found vicious enough to bite 
anywhere. Tn applying leeches, grip the 
body about the middle between the thumb 
and finger, and directing tbe head to the 
part desired for it to fix on, maintain a 
steady but not a hurtful pressure, till the 
arched neck and working ot the rings round 
its head shows it has fixed ; but wherever 
practicable, the leech-glass should be em- 
ployed, or a little cone of paper may be ex- 
temporised into a substitute, through the 
apex of which, the leech being only able to 
protrude Its head, is t<> be heid over the part 
till it bites. Where, in spite of all premwi- 
tioiks, the leedbies will not bite, rather Uum 
sicken them by long handling. It is better, to 
scarify the part so as to obtain a single drop 
of blood, which, if spread over the part or to 
the direction desired, and tbe leeches thm 
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appUed, they will all bite instantly. As 
they fell off; whether wanted for immediate 
or ittture use^ they should be disgorged at 
once. To effect this, the leech should be 
grasped by the tail firmly with the 
thiluxib and Anger, while the right should be 
drawn down the body to the mouth, ejecting 
the blood in. a stream into a plate ; it is then 
to be put in clean water, and if 
mediately, dropped for a moment into a little 
porter; in this way one leech may be made 
to do the service of eight or ten. Salt should 
never be employed for the purpose of dis- 
gorging, as it not only makes the animal 
sick, but excoriates its cuticle. Though it is 
customary to change the water in which 
they arc Kept every day, this is a duty not 
necessary as far as their health is concerned, 
us they will live as well in dirty as clean 
water, indeed often better, and have been 
kept for years in oil. 

LEEK, Culture or. —This well-known 
plant is propagated by seed, and for a bed 
four feet wide by eight feet in length, one 
ounce is requisite. The soil should be ligiit 
and rich, lying on a dry sub-soil; and the 
situation should be open. The ground 
should be dug in the previous autumn or 
winter, ready Tor sounng in spring. For the 
principal crop, allow beds four or five leet 
wide. A small crop may be sown thinly 
with a main crop of onions, and when the 
latter are drawn off, the leeks will have room 
for full growth. When the plants ore three 
or four inches high in May or June, weed 
them clean, and thin them where too crowded. 
Water well in dry hot weather, to bring the 

S lants forward. The leek is much improved 
1 size by transplanting ; those designed for 
which, will be fit to remove when the plants 
are from six to ten inches high, from the 
month of June to the month of August. 
For this purpose thin out a quantity regu- 
larly from the seed-bed, either in showery 
weather, or after watering the ground ; trim 
the long weak tops of the leaves and the root 
fibres, and plant them by dibble in rows 
f rom nine to twelve inches asunder, insert- 
ing them nearly up to the leaves, or with the 
neck part mostly in the ground, to whiten it 
a proportionate length. Tress the earth to 
the fibres with the dibber, but leave the stem 
as loose as possible, and as it were standing 
in the centre of a hollow cylinder. Give 
water if the weatberbe dry. Those remaining 
in the secd-bed thin to six or eight inches 
distance. Keep tlie whole clear from weeds. 
In hoeing, loosen the earth about the plants 
to promote their vigorous growth. The 
main crops of leeks will have attained a ma- 
ture useful size in September, October, and 
November, and oontinue in perfection ail 
winter and the following spring. When 
frost is apprehended, a portion may be taken 
up and Imd by In sand. The late- sown crop 
urill oontinne till May, without running to 
stalk. To aave the seed, transplant some of 
the best fhU plants in February or the begin- 
ning of Mareh, into a sunny situation, or in 
a /row near a south fence. They will shoot 
in summer in single tall seed-sUlks. Sup- 
port them as neoessary with stakes, and 
they will produce ripe seed in September. 


Cut the ripe heads with part of the stalk to 
each ; tie two or three together, and hang 
tliem up under cover, to dry and harden the 
seed thoronghly, when it may be nibbed out, 
cleaned, and put by for future service. 

LEEK MUiK.— Wash a large handful of 
leeks, cut them small and boil them in a 
gallon of milk till it becomes as thick as 
cream; then strain it: a small basinful of 
this twice a day will be found efficacious in 
cases of coughs and colds. 

LEEK SOUP.— Put the liquor in which a 
leg of mutton has been boiled into a stew- 
pan, with a liberal admixture of pea-shells ; 
simmer gently for a quarter of an hour, 
strain off the liquor, throw away the pea- 
shells, and return the liqtmr to the stew- 
pan ; then add two leeks, ciiopped fine, to 
every quart of liquor, with pepjMfr and ealt 
to taste ; simmer gently for an hour, then 
mix some oatmeal quite smooth, witli a httlc 
of the soup, set it over a slow fire to simmer 
again, taking care that it does not bum. 
When done, pour into a tureen and serve 
hot. 

LEG, Broken.— The leg, under its general 
denomination, consists of two parts— the 
thigh and the leg proper, and is consequently 
composed of three bones ; but leaving the 
upper portion or the thigh to be considered 
under its proper head, these remarks will 
be confined to the two bones constituting 
the leg from the knee to the ankle. The two 
bones entering into the formation of this 
member are the iMa fibula; the first, the 
largest and innermost, so called from a rude 
resemblance to a shepherd's pipe ; and the 
other, outermost and smallest, Irom the 
fibula or buckle of the garter usually 
fastened over it. Of these bones the outer, 
as most exposed end the weakest, is by 
much the more frequently broken, though it 
frequently happens that the same accident 
fractures both bones. The tibia, on the 
other hand, is much less frequently injured 
by itself, as the force that has been sufficient 
to iVacture the larger, generally involves 
the smaller bone in the injury, fracture of 
the bones of the leg, like that of other long 
bones, is either transverse or oblique; i» 
the former case there is seldom any diminu- 
tion in the length of the limb ; but in the 
latter the fractures are most frequently 
attended with shortening of the leg. Frac- 
tures most generally occur about the middle 
of both bones, or at the lower third of their 
length, and are detected by a change in the 
shape and direction of the limb, pain, in- 
capacity of walking or standing on the 
member, with mobility at the fractured part, 
and a distinct crepitus or grating sound 
when the leg is moved. Fractures of the 
leg, like those in other parts of the body, 
are of two kinds, those In which one or 
both bones are broken, without any injury 
to the skin or muscles, and called simple 
fracture; and that where, in addition to the 
fracture, the skin and flesh are more or less 
lacerated, contused, and injured, which is 
known as eompomd fractwe. In the Treat- 
ment of fracture of the 1^4 the first duty is 
to place the ends of the broken bones in 
exact and natural position, apply a lon& 
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uarrow rad the length of the limb on t%e 
inner ana the outer side of the leg, and odt« 
side of each, adjust the splints, the short 
one on the inner, and the long splint on the 
outer side of the member ; both being re> 
tained in their position by a series of tapes, 
a.4 explained in the article Arm, Drokcit, 
and by a strap above, which secures the 
long splint to the waist, and another to 
the foot below. Some surgeons are in the 
habit of enveloping the limb in a roller 
bandage before applying the splints, but as 
this prevents the leg from being examined, 
and may injuriously bind and coniine the 
limb, the practice has no benefit to justify 
it. The time necessary to effect a perfect 
union of the bones, depends upon the age of 
the patient, the general state of his health, 
and the severitv of the accident that caused 
the fracture ; though in ordinary cases, the 
requisite time is irom ten to fifteen weeks. 
Where only one bone has been broken, 
much less time will be requisite to effect a 
reunion. After the removal of the splints, 
the limb must be strengthened by cold salt 
water bathing, and frequent friction with 
anodyne embrocations. 

LEG KEST.— A contrivance bearing this 
name is used in 
cases of gout or 
any complaint of 
the legs that re- 
quires them to be 
kept up in a certain 
position. The sim- 
plest of these, and 
one which may be 
easily constructed, 
is shown in 1, 
which consists 
merely of two 
pieces of board at 
right angles to 
each other, one of 
them being Stuffed and covered, or covered 
with cloth only. /’if/. 2 is a more complete 
article, being made of mahogany, well i 

/V:;. u. I 
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stuffed, and $p eonstructed as to be capable 
of being raised to any desired angle by a 
rack. 

LKGACT.— A bequest, or gift of money, 
goods, or chaWs, by will or testament The 
bequest of a legacy confers only a ocmtin- 

n t property on the legatee, which do^ not 
9me oouplete till m assent of the exe- 
cutor or administrator with the will an- 
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noted, as the case may bei. has been given. 
But before such assent, the bequest is transh 
missible to the personal representative of 
the legatee, and wdll pass by his will. The 
assent of executor or administrator, bow^ 
ever, cannot be refused, except so far as 
this, that he is not bound to admit that 
there is any property duo to the legatee 
till the debts of the deceased are first paid. 
If executors omit to pay legacies at tjie 
expiration of one year after the death of 
the testator, the legatee will be entitled to 
interest from that period. But no action 
can be brought for the nonpayment of a 
money legacy; the Court of Chancery being 
the proper jurisdiction for redress. Gene- 
rally, an executor cannot be compelled m 
pay legacies until after the expiration of 
twelve months firom the testator’s decease : 
and not even then, unless the assets should 
be realized and the debts paid and provided 
for i but, as the rale is only for the several 
convenience of executors, if it should ap- 
pear that all the debts of the testator arc 
paid, the executor may bo compelled to pay 
legacies before the twelve months have ex- 
pired. In case of a deficiency of assists to 
pay the debts, all the general legacies roust 
abate proportionally; but a specific legacy 
of a piece of plate, a horse, or the like, is 
not to abate, unless there be not sufficient 
without it. And, if the legatees have been 
paid, they are afterwards bound to refund 
a rateable part, in case debts come in 
amounting to more than the residue after 
the legacies are paid. If a legatee die in the 
lifetime of the testator, the legacy falls into 
the residue of the personal estate; but if 
the bequest is so clearly worded as to shoev 
that the testator intended that it should go 
to the children or representative of tho 
legatee, in case of his death in the testator’s 
lifetime, the case will not fall into the re- 
sidue. if a contingent legacy be left to any 
one, as when or 7f he attain the age of 
twenty-one, and if he die before that time, 
it is a lapsed legacy. But a legacy to bo 
paid when he attains the age of twenty-one 
IS a vested legacy ; and if the legatee die, 
his representative shall receive It et the 
time it would have become payable had the 
legatee lived. The reason of this distinc- 
tion is, that the insertion of the words “/c 
paid'' has the effect of immediately vesting 
the legacy, and the period mentioned is not 
a oonoltlon of payment, but the completion 
of the time when the legatee should be put 
in complete posseeslon. Geherai con iitiuns 
impost on legatees not to marry ave void : 
but conditions, which restrain xnarriage 
within a reasonable time or to particular 
persons are good, because the liberty of 
marriage is not taken away, but a quallti- 
eation imposed, which may be expedient: 
BO a condition by a husband, that his wife 
shall be entitled to a legacy he has left her 
only so long as she shall continue his widow; 
is binding. Levies bequeathed to married 
women ought, in general, to be P«d ^ th0r 

husbands; but the executor. yvlUi 
sent of the wife, may with^ld the pay ment 
of such legacies till the husband oonsimts 
to a suitable provision or settlement on Iht 
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wife. An inftconrate description or addi* 
tion of a iet^atee, correctly named, will 
not destroy tne effect of a legacy given 
to him by nomination. 8o, also, ir the 
testator mistake the name of the thing be- 
oueathed, having no other ooject to which 
the term can be applied, the wrong de- 
scription of the bequest will not defeat the 
legacy. In leaving two separate legacies of 
the same amount to the same person, it is 
Aroper to express whether the second legacy 
be an addition to, or in lieu of the first 
lejgacy. Unless the testator has otherwise 
direct the residuary legatee is entitled, 
not only to what remains after the payment 
of debts and legacies, but also to whatever 
may fall into the residue after the date and 
making of the will. No legacy can be re- 
covered in any court beyond twenty years 
next after a present right to receive it 
accrued to some person capable of giving a 
discharge or release for the same, unless 
some principal or interest has been paid 
thereon, or an acknowledjgment in writing 
signed by the party liabm to pay, or his 
agent, and then only within twenty years 
alter such payments or acknowledgments; 
and the recovery of interest is limited to 
the last six years. Legacies to witnesses 
of a will are void. 

The duties on legacies and on succession to 
real property, are as follows Of the value 
of £20 or upwards, out of personal estate, 
or charged upon real estate, &c., and upon 
every share of residue. To a child or 
parent, or any lineal descendant or ancestor 
of the deceased, £l per cent. ; to a brother 
or sister, or their descendants, £3 per cent. ; 
to an uncle or aunt, or their descendants, 
£6 per cent. ; to a great unole or great aunt, 
or their descendants, £6 per cent. ; to any 
other relation, or any stranger in blood, 
£10 per cent. Legacy to husoand or wife 
exempt. 

LEMON BISCUrTS.-To two pounds of 
flour, add three-quarters of a pound of 
moist sugar, and twenty drops of essence 
of lemon. Have ready three-quarters of a 
pound of lard, melted, and four eggs, well 
beaten; mix the lard and eggs together, 
and stir into the flour, which will form a 
paste ; roll out and divide into biscuits, and 
bake in a moderately heated oven. 

Flour, 2lbs. ; sugar, fib. ; essence of 
lemon, 20 drops ; lard, lib. ; eggs, 4. 

LEMON BRANDY. -Pare two dozen 
lemons, and steep the peels in a gallon of 
brandy. Squeeze the lemons on two pounds 
of powdered loaf sugar, and add six quarts 
of water. On the following day mingle the 
ingredients together, and pour in three pints 
orboiling milk ; let the mixture remam for 
two days, then strain it off and bottle. 

iggr Lemons, 24 ; brandy, 1 gallon ; sugar, 
21b. ; water, 6 quarts ; milk, 3 pints. 

LEMON BUNS. — l^ke of flour, one 
pound ; bi-oarbopate of soda, three drachms ; 
muriatic acid, three drachms; butter, four | 
ounces; loaf sugar, four ounces; one egg; 
essence of lemon, six or eight drops. Make 
into twenty bans and bake in a quick oven 
ibr a quarter of an hour. 

Flour, lib. ; bi-earbonate of soda, 3 


drachms; muriatic acid, 3 drachms ; butter. 
40ZB.; sugar, 4oz8.; egg, i; essence of 
lemon, 6 or 8 drops. 

LEMON CAKE.— Beat up the whites of 
ten eggs with a tablespoonful of orange- 
flower water; add a pound of sifted sugar 
and the rind of a lemon grated. When 
these im^edients have been well mixed, 
add the juice of half a lemon, and the yolks 
of ten eggs, beaten smooth. Stir in three- 
quarters of a pound of flour, put the mixture 
Into a buttered pan, and bake the cake for 
an hour. 

igi* Eggs, 10 ; orange-flower water, 1 
tablespoonfttl; sugar, lib.; lemon, rind of 
1 , juice of half of 1 ; flour, fib. 

LEMON CHEESECAKES. -Pare two 
lemons, boil the rinds till they are tender, 
and pound them thoroughly in a mortar. 
Then beat up together a quarter of a pound 
of butter, a quarter oi‘ a pound of loaf 
sugar, the juice of one lemon, the yolks of 
four eggs, and the whites of two ; beat the 
eggs well by themselves before they are 
mixed with the other ingredients; with a 
very thin paste line the bottom of the 
patty-pans, and fill them rather more than 
naif full ; bake in a moderate oven. 

igff* Lemons, rinds of 2, juice of 1 ; but- 
ter, lib. ; sugar, fib. ; eggs, 4 yolks, 2 whites. 

LEMON CORDIAL.— To six ounces of 
dried lemon- peel add one gallon of proot 
spirit and three-quarters of a pint of water. 
Draw off by a gentle heat, sweeten with a 
little simer, ana bottle for use. 

Dri^ lemon-peel, eozs. ; proof spirit, 
igMlon; water, i-pint ; sugar to sweeten. 

LEMON CREAM.— To the peel of one 
large lemon, thinly pared, add the juice of 
two lemons, half a pint of water ; the whites 
of four eggs and the yolk of one. beaten 
well, and naif a pound of loaf sugar, stir 
the mixture over a slow fire till it is oi the 
consistence of cream : strain it, pour it into 
glasses, and serve cold. 

Lemon, rind of 1 , juice of 2 ; water, 
i-pint; eggs, 4 whites, 1 yolk; sugar, 
ilb. 

LEMON CUSTARD.— Beat the yolks of 
eight eggs till they are as white as milk; 
add a pint of boiling water, the rinds of two 
lemons grated, the juice of one, and sugar 
to sweeten. Stir this over the fire till it 
thickens : then add a wineglassfut of white 
wine and a tablespoonfhl of brandy. Give 
the whole one scald, and turn them into 
caps or glasses, to remain till cold, when 
serve. 

Eggs, 8 yolks; water (boiling), 1 
pint; lemons, rinds of 2, juice of 1 ; su^r 
to sweeten; white wine, 1 wineglassf ul ; 
brandy, 1 tablespoonlUl. 

LEMON DROPS. — Express the juice 
ih>m three lemons and stram it thoroughly; 
mix with it a pound of refined sugar, sifted 
through a lawn sieve; beat these ingre- 
dients together for an hour; then deposit 
the mixture, in the form of drops, upon 
fine writing paper, and dry them before the 
fire. 

1 ^ Lemons, juice of 3; sugar, ilb. 
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LEMON DUMTLINGS.-Tftke the juice 
and the rind of a lemon, and a alioe of 
bread, grate the two latter very fine, and 
add a quarter of a pound of suet, chopped 
very ematU a quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar, and two eprgs ; mix all well together, 
put the mass into teacups, tie them over 
with cloths, and boil them. 

^ Lemon, 1 ; bread, l slice ; suet, ilb. ; 

Dissolve an ounce of 
isinglass in a pint of water, then add a 
pound of loaf sugar, and the juice and rind 
of two lemons ; boil for ten minutes ; then 
strain it into a mould. 

Islugittss, 101 .; water, l pint; sugar, 
lib. ; lemons, 2. 

LEMON JUICE.— In order to keep this 
article ready for use, the best plan is to buy 
The fruit when it i.s cheap, and lay it by for 
two or three days in a cool place. Squeeze 
the juice into a basin, and strain it through 
muslin, so as not to allow any of the pulp 
or pips to pass. Having prepared some 
small phials, perfectly diy, lili them with 
the juice so near the lop as only to admit 
half a tcaspoonful of sweet oil, which put in 
each, Cork the bottles securely, and set 
them upright in a cool place. When the 
lemon juice is required for use, open only 
such a sized bottle as can be used in two or 
three days. Remove the oil, by dipping 
into the phial a skewer with some clean 
cotton wound round it, to which the oil will 
be attracted ; and when all of it is removed, 
the juice will be as ftesh and pure as when 
fresh bottled. 

LEMON LOZENGES.— To a quarter of 
an ounce of gum arable add ten or twelve 
drops of the essential oil of lemons; dis- 
solve in half a pint of water, and add a 
pound and three-quarters of loaf sugar. 
Work all together into a stiff paste on a 
marble slab, which should be dusted with 
starch powder to prevent adhesion. Roll 
the mass out into a thin sheet, and stamp It 
out for lozenges. 

Gum arabic, ^oz.; essential oil of 
lemons, lO or 12 drops; water, i-pint; 
sugar, lUb. 

LEMON MARMALADE. -Squeeze the 
lemons, boil the peels in water till soft; 
then take out the pith and pound the re- 
mainder in a mortar till quite fine, mixing 
with them a little of the juice; pass it all, 
with the remainder of the juice, through a 
sieve into a preserving pan. To every ] 
pound of the pulp add three-quarters of a 
f>ound of loaf sugar, boil it for half an hour 
or more, till it sets, when cold, into a jelly ; 
it may then be poured into jelly- pots lor 
future use. 

LEMON MINCE PIE.— Squeeze a large 
lemon, boil the outside of it till very tender, 
and then reduce it to a mass. Add to it 
three large apples chopped, four ounces of 
suet, half a pound of washed currants, and 
four ounces of sugar. Put in the juice of a 
lemon and candied fhiits, as for other pies. 
Make a short crust, and fill and cover the 
l>atty pans in the ordinary way. Bake In a 
moderately heated oven. 
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LEMON PEEL CANDIED. -Cut the 
firuit lengthwise, remove all the pulp and 
inner skin ; then put the peel into salt and 
water, and let it remain for six days ; at 
the end of this time boil the peels in spring 
water, until thev are soft, and place them 
in a sieve to droin ; make a thin syrup with 
a pound of sugar-candy added to a quart of 
water; boil tlie peels in this for half an 
hour, or until they appear clear; make a 
thick syrup with sugar and as much water 
as will melt it; put the peel into this, and 
boil it over a slow fire until tlie syrup 
candies In the pan ; then take the peel out. 
dust it with pow dered loaf sugar, and dry 
before a slow fire, or in a comparatively 
cool oven. 

LEMON PEEL SYRUP. — Take three 
ounces of fresh lemon-peel, and Infuse them 
for twelve hours in a pint and a half of 
boiling water, in a closely covered vessel; 
then strain the liquor ; let it stand to settle ; 
and having poured it oil', clear from the 
sediment, dissolve in It two pounds of 
double- refined loW Sugar, and reduce it to a 
syrup with a gentle heat. 

C# Lemon-peel, 3oz8.^ water, l* pint; 
sugar. 2lb8. 

LEMON POSSET.— Steep the rind of a 
lemon tliinly pared in a pint of sweet white 
wine, two hours before the mixture is re- 
quired ; add to it the juice of a lemon, and 
sugar to taste; put it in a bowl with a 
quart of milk or cream, and whisk it in one 
direction, until it becomes very thick. Serve 
in glasses. 

LEMON PRESERVE. — Choose clear 
fresh lemons, wipe them perfectly clean, 
and cut upon the rind any devices of stars, 
rings, flowers. &c., being careftil not to cut 
lower than tlie white pith. Put them into 
a saucepan with cold water, and boil them 
till partially tender; then turn them Into 
cold water ; wrheii they are cold, drain them 
and wipe them dry ; then put them In b»)il- 
ing syrup, and let them boil for three or four 
minutes ; afterwards, empty the whole to- 
gether into an earthen pan, to cool. The 
next day, and for three or four consecutive 
days, re|:)eat the boiling in rather stronger 
syrup each day ; lastly, put them into ap- 
! propriate jars or glasses, pour syrup over 
1 sullicient to cover them, and then tie a piece 


of bladder over each. 

LEMON PUDDING.-Beat the yolks of 
four eggs thoroughly, add four ounces of 
white sugar, the rind of a lemon being 
rubbed with some lumps of it, so as to take 
the essence ; then peel and beat it into % 
paste, with the juice of a large lemon, an4 
mix all together with four ounces of warroea 
butter. Line a shallow dish with a crust, 
and put the above mixture into it ; bake in 
a moderately heated oven. 

Eggs, 4 yolks; sugar, 4ozs.; lemon, 
1 ; butter, 40Z8. ; paste, sufllclent 

LEMON PUDDING, with ApplI!.— 
Boil three or four small apples into a pulp, 
with a very little water ; add the peel of ono 
lemon thinly pared, the j«I^ of 
the yolks of four eggs, a tabkspo^fn^ 
brandy, and two ounces qt 
sweeten to the taste. Line a dish witlk 
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puff paste, and fill with the mixture; then 
tjbake it. 

Apples (small), 3 or 4 ; water, suffi- 
cient; lemon, rind of 1, juice of half of l; 
egtfs, 4 ydlks; brandy, 1 tablespoonful; 
butter, 2oes. ; suis:ar, to sweeten. 

LEMON PUDDING, with Bread.— 
Mix together three ounces of bread grated, 
three ounces of loaf sugar; boil three- 
quarters of a pint of milk, and pour over it: 
when cold, add three eggs well beaten, and 
the juice of one lemon. Line a dish with 
•gaste, [put in the above ingredients, and 

Bread, 3ozs. ; loaf sugar, 3ozs. ; but- 
ter, 30Z8. ; lemon, 1 ; milk, f-pint ; ^gs, 3 ; 
paste, sufficient. 

LEMON PUFFS.-Beat and sift a pound 
.and a quarter of double refined sugar, grate 
:the rinds of two large lemons, and mix 
(thoroughly with the sugar. Then beat the 
whites of three eggs separately, add them 
:to the sugar and lemon- peel, and beat the 
^ whole together for an hour. Make the mix- 
ture into the form of puffs, put them on 
paper laid on tin plates, and bake them in a 
moderate oven. 

ftpp Sugar, lilb. ; lemons, 2 rinds ; eggs, 

3 whites. 

LEMON EICE.— Boil sufficient rice in 
milk till it is soil, and sweeten to taste 
iwith white sugar; put it into a basin or an 
.earthenware blancmange-mould, and leave 
it till it is cold. Peel a lemon thickly ; cut 
the peel into shreds of about half or three- 
quarters of an inch in length; put them 
into a little water; boil them up, and throw 
*the water away, lest it should be bitter; 
then pour a teacupful of fresh water upon 
them; squeeze and strain the juice of a 
ilemon, add it with white sugar to the water 
and shreds, and let it stew gently at the 
vfire for two hours ; when cold, it will be a 
syrup. Having turned out the jellied rice 
into a dish, pour the syrup gradually over 
the rice, taking care to distribute the shreds 
of peel equally over the whole, and serve. 

LEMON SAUCE. - Cut thin slices of 
lemon into very small dice, and put them in 
melted butter; give it one boil, and serve 
it with boiled fowls or other appropriate 
dishes. 

LE3ION SPONGE. — Dissolve half an 
ounce of isinglass in a little boiling water, 
add to it the juice of eight lemons, and 
sugar to taste; whisk the whole together 
until it becomes a sponge, then wet the 
mould ^ and put the mixture in ; when set, 
turn it out. 

LEMON THTYME.— A herb cultivated in 
the ki rchen garden . It is capable of increase 
by cuttings, and alsoiVom seed ; but, being 
a low creeping plant, it is usually propa- 
gated by the division of the roots. These 
should be planted a foot apart in a poor 
dry soil. For winter use, the plants should 
be cut over when Just coming into flower, 
tied up tn small bundles, and suspended, 
from the roof of a warm kitchen, so as 
to dry rapidly without losing their green 
colour. 

LEMON, Uses and PnoPEimES op.— 
In addition to the various uses to which 


the lemon is put fbr culinary purposes, it 
also fulfils a number of offices in a medi- 
cinal capacity. The juice of the lemon has 
been found an efficient agent in checking 
the ravages of scurvy; it has also, been 
known to cure the gout, and complaints of 
a similar tendency, when all other remedies 
have failed ; and taken occasionally in small 
quantities, it acts as a corrective where the 
stomach is disordered. The peel of the 
lemon is also employed in medicine, and 
forms a valuable addition to bitter tinctures 
and infusions. The inner or white spongy 
part of the peel should be rejected, and the 
outer part of the peel only taken. This 
should be bung up to dry in a warm dark 
situation, and when dried, kept in a close 
tin box until required for use. 

LEMON- WATER ICE. — Take lemon- 
juice and water, of each half a pint ; strong 
syrup, one pint ; the rinds of three lemons 
grated, and with lump sugar added to the 
juice ; mix the whole ; strain after letting 
it stand for an hour, and freeze. Beat up 
with a little sugar the whites of two or 
three eggs, and, as the ice is beginning to 
set, work this in witti a spatula, whicli 

f process will facilitate its consistence, and 
mprove its taste. 

LEMON WHEY. — Dour into boiling 
milk as much lemon-juice as will make a 
small quantity quite clear; dilute it with 
hot water to an agreeably sharp acid, and 
sweeten to taste. 

LEMON WINE.— Express the juice from 
six lemons, steep the rinds in the juice, and 
put in a quart of brandy. Let it stand fur 
three days in an earthen vessel closely 
stopped ; then add the Juice of six more 
lemons, and mix with it two quarts of 
spring water, and as much sugar as will 
sweeten the whole. Boil the water, lemon, 
and sugar together, and let it stand till it 
becomes cool; then add a quart of white 
wine, and the other lemon -juice and brandy ; 
mix them together, and strain it througli a 
flannel bag into a cask. Let it stand thret* 
months, and then bottle it off. Cork the 
bottles well ; place them in a cool situation, 
and the wine will be fit to drink in a mouth 
or six weeks. 

i5ir Lemons, 12 ; brandy, l quart ; water, 
2 quarts; sugar, to sweeten; white wine, 
1 quart. 

LEMONADE. — This beverage forms a 
very pleasant and cooling drink in summer. 
It should, however, be drunk in moderation, 
as large quantities have an enervating and 
depressing tendency. The ordinary lemon- 
ade may be made according to the iollowing 
recipe 1. Pare two dozen lemons as 
thin as possible, pnt the rinds of eight of 
the lemons into six quarts of hot water, 
and cover it over for three or four hours. 
Bub some fine sugar on the lemons, to 
absorb the essrace, and pnt it into a bowl, 
into which squeeze the juice of the lemons. 
To this add a pound and a half of refined 
sunr, and when it is cool it is fit to drink. 
% Take four ounces of lemon-juioe ; half an 
ounce of lemon-ped, thinly iMred; ffiur 
ounces of white su^r; mix them with 
three pints of boilinir water, let It stand 
m 
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till oool, then strain for use. 3. Powdered 
sugar, lour pounds ; citric or tartaric aold» 
one ounce ; essence of lemon, two drachms ; 
mix well. Two or three tablespoon luis ol 
this, in a glass of cold water, makes an 
agreeable draught of extemporaneous 
lemonade. 

1. Lemons, rinds of 8, juice of 24; 
water (hot), 6 quarts; sugar, ijlb. 2. 
Lemon-juice, 4oas. ; lemon-peel, toz. ; 
cugar, 4 oz 8.; water (boiling), 3 pints. 3. 
iSugar, 41b.; citric or tartaj'io acid, loz. ; 
essepce of lemon, 2 drachms. 

LEMONADE, EFFERVESCING.— Boll 
two pounds of white sugar with a pint of 
lemon-juice, bottle, and cork. Put a table- 
epooniul ot the syrup into a tumbler about 
three parts tilled with cold water, add 
twenty grains of carbonate of soda, and 
drink It quickly. 

LEMONADE, GINGER. -Boil twelve 
pounds and a half of loaf sugar for twenty 
minutes in ten gallons of water ; clear it 
with the whites of six eggs. Bruise half a 
pound of ginger, boil it with the liquor, and 
tlicn pour it upon ten lemons, pared. When 
perfectly cold, pour the whole into a cask 
with two tablespoonfuls of yeast, the lemons 
sliced, and half an ounce of isinglass. Bung- 
up the cask on the following day. In three 
weeks it will be ready to bottle, and In 
anot lier three weeks it will be ftt to drink. 

iS'ET Sugar, ; water, 10 gallons; 

eggs, 6 vdiltes ; ginger, 4Ib. ; lemons, 10 ; 
yeast, 2 tablespoonfuls ; isinglass, iioz. 

LEMONADE MILK.— Dissolve twelve! 
ounces of loaf sugar in a quart of boiling | 
water, add a pint of lemon-juice, and half 
51 pint of sherry ; then add a pint and a half 
of cold milk, stir the whole w^ell together, 
uud strain through a jelly bag. 

Sugar, 120 Z 8 . ; water (boiling), l 
quart; lemon-juice, i pint; sherry, pint; 
milk, in pint. 

LEMONADE, PORTABLE.-Take half 
an ounce of tartaric acid, three ounces of 
loaf sugar, and half a drachm of essence of 
Jernon.' Pound the tartaric acid and the 
sugar into a line powder, in a stone or 
marble mortar; mix them together, and 
pour the essence of lemon upon them by a 
few drops at a time, stirring the mixture 
after each addition till the whole is incor- 
porated ; give the ingredients a hnal 
thorough mixing, and divide the whole into 
twelve equal parts, wrapping each up sepa- 
rately in white paper. When required lor 
use it is only necessary to empty the powder 
into a tumbler full of cold water, and an 
excellent lemonade will be obtained. 

Tartadc acid, 3ozs. ; loaf sugar, 3ozs. ; 
essence of lemon, i drachm. 

LEMONADE POWDER8.-Take half a 
pound of loaf sugar, one ounce of carbonate 
of soda, and three or lour drops of the oil of 
lemon. Pound and mix these ingredients 
together in a mortar; divide the mixture 
into sixteen portions, and use one when a 
draught is required. 

Siigar^ dih. $ carbonate of soda, loz. ; 
*o»l of lemon, 3 or 4 drops. 

W7 


LEMONADE PUDDING.-Make a suf- 
ficient quantity of the lemonade acoordinif 
to recipe No. 1 or No. 2 ; adding the juioe of 
a Seville orange to eveiw pint ; when cold, 
soak in it thoroughly a Irench roll or rolls, 
allowing them to remain whole, and insert- 
iug into their surface blanched almonds. 
Pour over them liquefied currant jelly, and 
serve. This will be found a delicious and 
cooling summer dish. 

LEMONADE SHRUB.™Take the juice 
of eight lemons, three ounces of the juice of 
berberries, half an ounce of white sugar, 
and half a pint of white wine. Mix tneist 
ingredients well together, bottle it, ami 
dilute any quantity of it with water or milk 
at pleasure, when a draught is required. 

Ijemons, juice of 8 ; berberry -juice 
30ZS. ; sugar, 4oz. ; white wine, } pint. 

LENITIVE ELECTUARY.-This medi- 
cine is prepared ns follows Take of best 
senna leaves. In very fine powder, four 
ounces ; pulp of prunes, one pound ; pulp of 
cama, a quarter of a pound ; pulpottama- 
rhids, three ounces ; treacle or simple syrup, 
a pint and a half; essential oil of caraway, 
two drachms. Boil the pulps with the 
syrup or treacle to the thickness of lioney ; 
then add the senna, and, when the mixture 
la nearly cold, the oil of caraway ; ilnally 
mix the whole well together. When pro- 
perly prepared, this electuary is a mild and 
pleasant aperient, and may be used in cases 
of constipation. It is particularly well 
adapted for children, females, and aelicate 
persons. It may be used either alone, or 
ccjmbined with a small portion of sulphur or 
cream of tartar. When united with au 
^ual quantity of flowers of sulphur, it 
forms one of the best remedies i'or Incmor- 
rhoids known. Employed alone, the dose 
is from one to three teaspoonluls taken at 
bed-time, l^enitive electuary is rarely to be 
obtained genuine, decayed fruit and other 
noxious ingredients being frequently used 
in its composition. The best is to be pro- 
cured at Apothecaries li all. 

LEPROSY. ~A disease that in its ancient 
and Biblical signification, may be said no 
longer to exist; for what is inodernly 
known by this name, although a foul 
and pertinacious disease, has none of 
those virulent and deep-tainting characters 
which are represented in Holy Writ as 
appertaining to this dreaded and life cor- 
rupting malady. Leprosy is a disease of 
the skin so Inveterate as to convert the 
cuticle into white dry plates, or thin sourly 
scabs, which laying one over the other give 
the skin the appearance of the scales of a 
fish. Leprosy appears to be a severe form 
of scrofula, and arises from a vitiated state 
of the blood, and an imperfect nutrition ; 
the remedies most serviceable are such as 
will correct the impure state of the fluids, 
promote a healthy digestion, and rmtote 
tone to the skin, such as the warm bath, 
mercury, iodine, sarsaparilla, tonics, mitusral 
acids, quinine, exercise, and the flesh brush. 

LETHARGY is a peculiar siuggishness 
of the system, attended with a heavy, di^wsy 
sense of sleep, rather the consequence of 
disease than a disease itself; thoui^ for- 
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laerelv regarded as suoh, Instead of being 
dbnsiaered, as it truly is, a mere symptom, 
the oonsequenoe of some grave disease, and 
synonymous with coma. ^ Mthargy is eha- 
raoterized by a dull apalb^tio state ot the 
system; a weak, langui^^ condition of the 
pulse, cold i'eet and swollen extremities, die* 
iiiolinatlon to motion, and a rooted repug- 
nance to all exercise and exertion; the eyes 
become heavy and dull, a universal torpidity 
taking possession of the body, and an uucon- 
querable drowsiness keeps the brain in a 
state of oppressed slumber, from which the 
patient is only roused to relapse into deeper 
forgetfulness. Lethargy, when it succeeds 
any attack of severe or lengthened disease, 
is always to be regarded as a very grave and 
serious symptom, and, whatever may have 
been the cause that has induced it, must be 
encountered at once by energetic remedies : 
and of these the most important are hot 
water and mustard to tlie feet, cold lotions 
to the head, and ether and ammonia as re- 
storative draughts, with, where congestion 
of the brain is apprehended, leeches to the 
temples, and a blister at the nape of the 
neck. 

LLTTER OF ATl'OENEY.— bee Attor- 
ney, Letter op. 

LETTER WRITING.-The art of writing 
a correct and appropriate letter is of so much 
importance in every department of life, as to 
render the study well worthy of being assi- 
dluously cultivated by every person. I’he 
class of letters which are of most impor- 
tance are those relating to business matters. 
These should be clear, concise, and straight- 
forward; and solely devoted to those sub- 
jects upon which it professes to treat, with- 
out interlarding it with any private commu- 
nications or extraneous matter. It should 
be particularly borne in mind that dates, 
amounts, and other important items should 
be stated and written with such perspicuity 
as to prevent the possibility of any mis- 
understanding; the handwriting should be 
legible, and abbreviations rarely had recourse 
to. When a person has a business letter of 
great importance to write, he should pre- 
viously collect his ideas, and con the subject 
over in his mind, so that the statements he 
makes shall flail into their natural order; the 
communication as a whole forming a clear ex- 
position of the matter in hand Failing to 
do this, the chances are that the writer will 
probably forget some important i'acts ; or 
express himself so vaguely and incoherently 
as to render liis communication unintelligi- 
ble, There cannot be a doubt that the busi- 
ness letter of a man, reflects in a great 
measure his general aptitude for business 
pursuits, and is generally Judged accord- 
ingly; and when it is considered what in- 
caloulable injury may be done to a person's 
prospects, by the uniavourable impression 
which an ill-worded and slovenly written 
letter is oaloulated to create amongst men 
of business, it shows that if a person is de- 
sirous to have his character and position 
properly estimated, he must himself furnish 
the credentials by which the judgment is 
arrived at. Letters of a social nature, al- 
though not so Important as the foregoing. 


are still not without their value ; the pleasure 
which a well- written communication affords^ 
and the disappointment which a meagre and 
tame epistle occasions, are results almost 
sufficient in themselves to regulate the efforts 
of the writer when he takes up the pen. 
Much of the appropriateness of private 
letter- writing also depends upon the tone 
which characterizes the epistle. Thus, to a 
person occupying a superior position in life 
to the writer, or removed to a distance flrom 
him by age or other distinction, the tone 
adopted should be respectful and deferential. 
To correspondents on an equality with the 
vrriter, the styie may be tree and chatty, 
just such, in fact, as though the two persons 
were absolutely talking with one another. 
The talent displayed in writing a letter about 
nothing, however much It may be despised, 
is not without its merit and good results-; 
by the exercise of this talent persons are 
enabled to afford pleasure and gratifictftioii 
to those to whom their correspondence Is 
addressed; while others who cannot be per- 
suaded to write without they have some 
special information to impart, often cause 
great anxiety and disquietude to anxious 
friends by their neglecting to write, and gain 
the character of being thoughtless and un- 
feeling. Much mischief is done by the delay 
in writing letters: if a person has an unplea- 
sant communication to make, he generally 
defers it from day to day, forgetting that 
with the lapse of time the unpleasantness 
will only become more intense. And he has 
sometimes the chagrin to find that the in- 
formation which should have come from 
him, has already been imparted by another, 
much to his prejudice and loss. The answer- 
ing of letters should he as soon after their 
receipt as is compatible ; delay on such occa- 
sions is frequently attended by serious con- 
sequences, and at all times it displays an 
amount of ill-breeding and disrespect which 
no one can afford tube charged with. The 
style of letter- writing shoulcf be simple and 
unaffected, not raised on stilts and indulging 
in pedantic displays, which are mostly re- 

g arded us cloaks of ignorance. Repeated 
terary quotations, involved sentences, long- 
sounding words, and scraps of Latin, French, 
and other languages are, generally speak 
ing, unworthy of one Englishman writing 
to another in his native tongue. The me- 
chanical execution of a letter should be in 
keeping with its style, fairly and legibly 
written, without interlineations and blots, 
and with the letters perfectly formed, and 
of such a size as to render them easily 
distinguishable. After a letter is written it 
shoula be carefully read over, so that any 
existing errors may be corrected, and the 
punctuation supplied. When a person is 
writing a letter, he is more intent upon 
what he shall say than how he shall say it; 
and numberless errors, therefore, are liable 
to creep in, which require especial super- 
vision. When there are a number of sub- 
jects to write upon the writer should make 
a note of them, upon a piece of paper whicli 
lies before him while he is writing, so that 
he may take the items one after the other, 
and cross them off as they are attended to. 
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In replying to a person on a variety of sub- 
jects, the correspondent’s letter snbuld He 
before the writer while he is answering the 
fiommunication, and each question replied 
to. in the same order as it appears in the 
/original letter. And when the answer is 
Hnished. it should be read together with the 
•fiommunication received, so as to ensure a 
lull and correct reply being sent. The cross- 
ing of letters should always be avoided; it 
is an absurd custom, which is apt to imperil 
the meaning of the writer, and to cause the 
reader much annoyance, and a series of 
painful and useless efforts. 

LETTERS, Legal Importance of.— 
As a great many important transactions are 
carried on chiefly through the medium of 
letters, they have by custom become to be 
regarded as legal testimony ; and in disputed 
questions either the originals of letters or 
their verbatim copy, are unquestionably 
received as evidences of the facts to which 
thev relate. It is essential, therefore, that 
copies of letters relating to Iniportant mat- 
ters should always be taken ; they should also 
be copied into a book kept expressly for that 
purpose, in their regular order, so thatin the 
event of any letter being referred to, it may 
be done more readily, and also prove by the 
relative position it occupies in the book, as 
regards date, that it is the genuine cqpy of 
t)ie letter sent at the time represented. The 
posting or delivery of letters is another im- 
portant feature in correspondence, and for 
this purpose a book should also be kept in 
which the letters so posted or delivered 
should be entered, with the signature of the 
person who charged himself with the delivery 
attached ; by this means a double clue is 
furnished in the event of any question aris- 
ing respecting the receipt of certain commu- 
nications. inasmuch as one book is found to 
contain tlie copy of the letter, and another 
hook has the entry of its transmission under 
the same date. In communications of very 
great moment it is always better, where 
practicable, to send the letter by hand, with 
instructions to the bearer to deliver it only 
to the person to whom it is addressed; 
under this circumstance the clearest and 
most straightforward evidence is furnished 
of the delivery of the letter. The same de- 
gree of importance also attaches to letters 
received. These should be folded in two 
lengthwise, indorsed with the writer’s name 
and address, and the date of receipt, and de- 
posited in some place in such order that any 
particular letter may be referred to at a 
moment’s notice. 

LETTUCE, Culture op. — Of this well- 
known esculent there are two principal fami- 
lies, the cos and the cabbage lettuce. The 
009 lettuce grows upright, and its leaves are 
of an oblong shape ; the cabbage has rounder 
l^veg, folded together, and forming a low 
full head, spreading full out to the ground. 
Lettuce being a hardy and free growing 
plant, may be obtained early in the season 
If Bowed in a warm border, and proteoted 
Irom the frost during the night. For early 
pse^ the cabbage is the best, as in that stage 
*t is more delicate fn flavour than the other, 
but when both have arrived at maturity the 


COB is the most succulent The only mod^. 
of propagation is by seed, and the sowinjni 
take place from tl»e beginning of February 
to the end of September; for a seed-bed 
four feet wide by ten feet in length a quarter 
of an ounce is sulflcient and will produee 
upwards of four hundred plants. For the 
main summer and autumn crops it is advis- 
able to sow every month fVom February to 
July; and to sow distinct sorts in August 
and September, to produce late autumn and 
winter plants, of which a reserve is to stand 
for spring and early summer heading lettuces 
in the following year. The first crop sown 
in February should be in a slight hot- bed, 
and when about two inches high should be 
transferred to a colder bed covered with 
glass, and proteoted Irom frost These may, 
in the beginning of April, be transplanted to 
the bottom of a wall having a southern ex- 
posure, where they will be protected by the 
projecting coping, and by the trimmings 
used to protect the blossoms of the trees. 
In default of such, plant in the warmest 
border the place affords, and protect by 
branches, or other menus close at hand. 
'I'he sowing should he i>erfbrmed broadcast* 
and inoderafely thin, each variety separate 
and raked in even and light, care being 
taken that the bed i.s trampled upon as little 
ns possible. In the succes.sive crops raised 
from the opening of spring till the close of 
summer, when the plants reach from two 
to four inches iii growth, they should be 
thinned; of those removed, let a requisite 
number be planted out from one to fifteen 
inches asunder, to remain for cabbaging. 
8uch as remain in the seed- beds may be either 
gathered syiaringly, in progressive stages 
till the final reserve advance in close heading, 
or, a.s they increase in size, be planted out at 
tlic square distances specified above, espS'- 
cially those designed to stand till of stocky 
growth. In dry weather, water well at 
transplanting. Also weed and hoe the beds 
thinned, and water them If necessary. Those 
which are intended for winter culture should 
be planted out about the beginning of Octo- 
ber, an abundant supply of the hardier varie- 
ties should be planted out at the bottoms of 
garden walls, on dry warm borders, and on 
rai.sed banks, sloping both towards the sun 
and also from it. On these, in open places, 
lettuces often stand the winter well; and 
should those on the southern side be cut off 
by strong sunshine succeeding severe frosts, 
those on the opposite side may escape, as 
the process of thawing will take place more 
gradually on them; in planting lettuce to 
stand over winter at the bottom of walls, 
every aspect should be made use of; for it Is 
oftai found that those set behind a north 
wall will succeed better than those having 
the protection of a south one. Besides plant- 
ing at the bottom of walls for protection 
during winter, wherever there are pits or 
frames and glasses to spare for the purpose, 
these should in like manner be filled with 
young lettuce plants, to afford a spring sup- 
ply should the others fail. In every stage of 
growth they must be kept free from weeds, 
well watered, and the earth around them 
frequently stixred for the extirpation Of 
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slugs and snails, which are particularly inju- 
rious, and are very prevalent in moist sea- 
loiis. When the cos varieties have attained 
an advanced growth they require their leaves 
to be drawn together with a shred of bast 
matting, to render the interior blanched ; 
care should be taken that the tying is not 
performed so tiglitly as to bruise tiie plants. 
The process of blanchin;^ prevents the for- 
mation of the bitterer acrid principle, which 
Is very perceptible in all the varieties if al- 
lowed to remain hi the ground, and conduces 
to their growth when the leaves expand and 
the dower- stalk begins to ascend. Fre- 
quently during dry seasons the plants will 
run to seed before the heart is perfectly 
blanched; to retard this it is an eil'ectuai 
practice, at the time of tying them up, to cut 
out the centre oi’ each with a sharp knife. 
Lettuces thrive best in a light rich soil with 
a dry substratum. In a poor or tenacious 
one the plants never attain any considerable 
size, but run to seed prematurely. That soil 
is to be preferred whicli is rich rather from 
prior cultivation than from the immediate 
application of man ure. 1 1 is of advantage to 
trench the ground ; and if manure is neces- 
sarily applied at tlie time of insertion, it 
should be in a state of forward decay. To 1 
produce seed, some of the Ihiest and most, per- 
fect plants of each variety that have survived 
the winter, or from the earliest sowing of 
the year, should be selected, 'fhe seed from ■ 
any that have run up prematurely cannot be 
depended upon. All other plants must be 
removed from their neighbourhood, them- 
selves being left at least a foot apart; nei- 
ther is it allowable lor two varieties to 
dower near each other, as only mongrel 
varieties will be obtained. Each stem is 
advantageously attached to a stake, as a 
provision against tempestuous weather. It 
is to be observed that tiie branches are to be 
gathered as the seed ripens upon them, and 
not left until the whole is ready, as some 
will ripen two or three weeks before others, 
and consequently the first and best seed will 
be shed and lost, 'i'he seed must be well I 
dried previous to being beaten out and | 
stoned. Lettuce seed is con.sidered to be 
best the second year, but when three years 
old it will not vegetate. When lettuces are 
gathered for vao, tlie whole plant should be 
pulled up by the roots ; but as there would 
be a great chance of the earth, particularly 
from amongst the fibres, getting in amongst 
the leaves in their transit to tlie house, it is 
better to cut the roots off and buiy them in 
the ground in which they grew. The outer 
leaves should be cut ofl, and the root part of 
the stem out clear over with a sharp knife, 
the whole plant carei'ully waslied ana rinsed 
in clean cold water Anv of the tops of the 
leaves injured bv Hmst.iu winter, or by in- 
sects or drought in? immer should be care- 
fully out off, and the utnoiost vigilance exer- 
cised, that no insects are allowed to remain 
attached to the leaves, and that all sandy 
and earthy particles be carefully washed 
out ; the lettuce should be then set on end, 
the top undermost, in a clean salad-basket, 
to allow the water to drain completely out ; 
and It i^onld be understood that it requires 


no further cleansing after being tlius sent 
from tile garden. 

LETTUCE, Dressed as SALAD.-Let- 
tuce usually forms the chief ingredient for 
salad, mixed with beet-root, onions, ra- 
dishes, cress, &c. The cos lettuce is the 
most appropriate for this purpose, and the 
heart part of the lettuce is mosfr esteemed. 
Before the lettuce is used, it should be freed 
from the water which it contains; w^heu 
cut lip, the pieces should not be very small ; 
it is dressed with oil, vinegar, salt, and 
pepper, in the nsual way. 


LETTUCE, Extract of.— This is ro- 

S uted to possess, though in an inferior 
egree, the virtues of opium, without pro- 
ducing the same deleterious effects; and 
therefore it is held that it may be safely 
administered where the more powerful 
medicine is not desirabieor even admissible. 
This extract is obtained as follows : As soon 
as the flower- stems have attained a con- 
siderable size and height, but before the 
flowers begin to expand, a portion of the 
top is cut off transversely. This operation 
is performed when the sun has excited the 
plants into powerful action. The milky 
juice contained in the plant, quickly exudes 
from the wound, while the heat of the sun 
renders it immediately so viscid, that it docs 
not flow down in a fluid state, but concretes 
around the part where it issued, forming a 
brownish scale about the size of a sixpence. 
When it has acquired tlie proper consistence, 
it is removed ; and as the inspissated Juice 
closes up the extremities of the divided 
vessels, it is necessary to cut off another 
small piece of the stem; this causes the 
escape of the juice again, and another scale 
is formed. I'he same process is repeated as 
long us the plant is favourable, or tne plant 
w'ill yield any juice. Under so variuble an 
atmosphere as that of Britain, a crop of this 
kind must necessarily be precarious, except 
in those places where there is generally a 
week or two of settled drought about the 
warmest period of the year, and when the 
cultivator has suflicient Iccal knowledge to 
enable him to time the state of his plants 
accordingly. The ibllowing method, there- 
fore, may be adopted under any circum- 
stances, although the extract yielded must, 
as a matter of necessity, be inferior to the 
before-mentioned in quality. Take the 
stalks of the lettuce when the plant has 
arrived at its full growth, cut them into 
pieces, pound them lu a mortar, and when 
all the juice is expressed, take away the 
pulp, and leave the juice to dry in the sun. 
The dose of the extract which ’S usually 
given, is from three to five grains. 


LETTUCE, FORCED.— -Having cleaned 
the lettuces, tie them separately with a 
string, and boil them. Leave them to drain 
and cool ; then open the leaves, and lay in a 
forcemeat between each ; tie them up care- 
fully, and stew them gently in a braise 
mode of thin slices of bacon, a carrot, an 
onion, a small bunch of sweet herbs, and a 
little good gravy. Skim the gravy, strain 
it, add a glass of white wine, reduce It, and- 
serve it quite hot 

m 
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LETTUCE* Properties of.— The lettuce 
iA uccottuted slightly anodyne, soporific, and 
laxative ; it also possesses cooling qualities, 
anti is altogether a wholescme food, and 
especially well adapted to be eaten at supper 
Liv persons whose rest is usually leverisb and 
disturbed. On this account, however, those 
of an apoplectic tendency should refrain 
from making a hearty meal ofi this vegetable. 

LEYDEN JAK.— This name is given to 
an instrument by which an accumulation of 
electricity is obtained. It consists of a 
cylindrical glass jar, coated within and 



inserted with sealing-wax, to exclude mois- 
ture and dust. A metallic rod, rising two or 
three inches above the jar, and terminating 
on the top in a brass knob, is made to 
descend through the cover till it touches the 
interior coating. 'The outer coating being 
made to communicate with the ground, by 
liolding it in the hand, the knob of the jar 
presented to the prime conductor when 
the machine is in motion : a succession of 
spatks will pass between them, while at the 
same time, nearly an equal quantity of 
electricity will be passing out from the ex- 
terior coating, through the body of the 
person who holds it, to the ground. The 
jar, on being removed, is said to be charged ; 
and if a communication is made between 
the two coatings by a metallic wire extend- 
ing from the external one to the knob, the 
cleric fiuid which was accumulated in the 
f'critive coating, rushes, with a sudden and 
violent impetus, along the conductor, and 
passes into the negative coating; thus at 
once restoring an almost comj^ete equili- 
brium. This sudden transfer of a large 
quantity of aoeumulated electricity is a real 
explosion ; and it gives rise to a vivid flash 
ol light, corresponding in Intensity to the 
magnitude of the charge. The effect of its 
tmnsmisslon is much greater than that of 
the simple charge of the prime conductor of 
the machine; and it imparts a sensation, 
when passing through any part of the body, 
pwuliar kind, which is called the electric 
Shock. In the accompanying engraving there 
a bent disduirging rod, for esta- 
pusmng a direct communication between 
the inner and outer coatings of the jar, and 


restoring the electrical equilibrium; the 
handle is a glass insulating oue,to prevent the 
operator IVom receiving the charge of the jar. 
By uniting together a sufficient number of 
jars, we are able to accumulate an enormous 
quantity of electricity. For this pur(>ose, 
ail the interior coatings of the jars must he 
made to communicate by metallic rods, and 
a similar union must be established among 
the exterior coatings. When thus arranged, 
the whole series may be charged as if they 
formed but one jar, and the whole of the 
accumulated electricity may be transferred 
from one system of coatings to the other, 
by a general and simultaneous discharge. 
Sucli a combination of jars is called an 
electrical battery. 

LIBEL.— Libel is defined to be a mali- 
cious deiamation of anotlier, expressed iu 
writing or printing, or by signs, pictures, or 
representations, and differs from slander, 
which is verbal or spoken defamation. 'The 
remedy for libel is either by indictment, by 
action, or information : the former for the 
public offence, as tending to provoke the 
person libelled to a breach ot the peace, 
which is the same whether the matter 
of the libel be true or false, lu a civil 
action, how^ever, a libel must appear to 
be lalse as well as scandalous. A pro- 
ceeding by iniormation is generally di- 
rected against libels on the established 
religion or government. Between libel or 
written scandal and mere verbal deiama- 
tion there is an important distinction, 
because the former is presumed to be a 
more deliberate injury, and propagated in a 
wider and more permanent lorni. Frinting 
or writing may be libellous, though the 
scandal be not directly charged, but ob- 
liquely and ironically. So is banging up or 
burning in effigy, with intent to expute 
some person to ridicule and contempt, a 
libel. Defamatory writing, expressing only 
one or two letters of a name, providing the 
accompanying matter clearly designate an 
mdividual, is as properly a libel as if the 
whole name had been expressed at length. 
'To publish a full, true, and entire account ol 
proceedings in courts ol justice upon a trial, 
18 not in general libellous. But a party wilt 
not be justified in publishing conclusiont 
unfavourable to another, which he drawf 
himself from the evidence delivered in a 
court of justice, instead of stating the evi- 
dence itself. Nor can a correct account of 
the proceedings in a court of justice be 
published, if such account contain matter ot 
a scandalous, blasphemous, or criminal ten- 
dency ( and if it do, it is a ground for a 
ciiroinal information. Also, the publication 
of the proceedings of a court of Jaw, con- 
taining matter defamatory of a person who 
is neither party to the suit, nor present at 
the time of the inquiry, seems to amount to 
a libel. Writings reflecting on the memotr 
of the dead are punishable, provided it 
appear that the author intended, by the 
pubiication, to hurt the feelinn, or tolbriii|f 
dishonour and contempt on the relations xh 
the deceased. It is not competent for a 
man charged with libel to jnsUxy, by nrg^te^ 
that one similar to that for whim luTw 
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inroseoutedi was published on a former occa« 
Sion, by other persons who were not prose- 
eutod. Though malice is an essential requi- 
«ite in every criminal libel, yet the act of 
publication Is deemed presumptive evidence 
of malice, which the defendant will be re- 
quired to disprove. The party who writes a 
libel dictated by another, and has discretion 
to understand its nature; he who originally 
procures it to be composed ; be who actually 
composes it ; he who prints or procures it 
10 be printed ; he who publishes or causes 
it to be published ; —all, in short, who assist 
in framing or difiusing it, are implicated in 
the guilt of the offence. 

LIBIIAKIES, PaBLTC.-Of the public 
libraries in the metropolis, open to students 
tinder certain restrictions, the first is the 
library of the British Museum. This library 
contains between six and seven hundred 
thousand volumes of books, comprising 
«very department of literature, and in many I 
languages. About one-fourth of this num- 
ber are placed in shelves accessible to the 
reader for immediate and constant reference 
without any impediment. The remaining 
works are to be found in the catalogue of 
the institution, and for any of these which 
the reader requires, tickets have to be 
written, and the books are brought to him 
by an attendant. The authorities do not 
allow books to be taken out of the building, 
but in order to facilitate the studies of jier- 
Bons who are engaged upon any especial 
theme, and require certain works for that 
purpose, the books may be secured to the 
reader from day to day. If he intimate his 
desire to retain the volumes by placing in 
them a slip of paper bearing his name. The 
British Museum library is open daily from 
9 till 5 in the spring, 9 till 6 in the summer, 
and 9 till 4 in the winter ; excepting three 
weeks in the year, namely, the first week in 
Jaiiutur>?. May, and September. A ticket to 
AilmitaTOuder to the reading-room, and the 
OO-usequOinC privileges attached thereto, may 
hv rfswliy obtained by application to the 
chief librarian, accompanying such applica-^ 
tion by a recommendation from a clergyman, 
or any person of recognised position. 
Another public metropolitan library is that 
known as Sion College, located at London 
Wall, in the city of London. This library 
contains between forty and fifty thousand 
volumes, and a reading-room is also attached 
for the convenience of students. A great 
advantage of this library is, that readers 
have the privilege of taking the books from 
the library, on condition of returning them 
within a specified time. Admission to this 
library is obtained by a recommendation 
from any city incumbent. A discretionary 
.power is also given to the librarian to allow 
any qualified person to consult the library. 

A third library is known as Dr, Williams’s, 
Ited Cross Street, City, containing about 
twenty thousand volumes, chiefly of a theo- 
ioglcal nature. A fourth library Is Arch- 
bishop Tenison’s, Castle Street, Leicester 
'Square, oontafning about four thousand 
volumes of general literature. Admission 
to be obtains through the medium of any 
responsible parisbloneh 


LIBRAKY, TO Form.— S ee, under various 
heads, Biography, Botany, Domestic 
Economy, Farming, Gardening, Geo- 
graphy, Geology, Geometry, History, 
Medicine, Political Economy, Science. 
Theology, &c. 

LICE.— Want of cleanliness, immoderate 
warmth, violent perspiration, and a cor- 
rupted state of the fluids, tend to promote 
the generation of this kind of vermin. The 
most simple remedy is the seed of parsley, 
reduced to fine powder, and applied to the 
roots of the hair ; or to rub the parts affected 
with garlic and mustard. To clean the 
heads of children, take half an ounce of 
honey, half an ounce of sulphur, an 
ounce of vinegar, and two ounces of sweet 
oil. Mix the whole into a liniment, and rub 
a little of it on the liead repeatedly. Lice 
which infest clothes may be destroyed by 
fumigating the articles of dress with the 
vapour of sulphur. 

LICENCES, ANNUAL.— These have re- 
ference to a variety of professions, trades, 
and occupations, which cannot legally be 
carried on without taking out a licence 
annually, and the neglecting to do so is 
visited with a penalty more or less heavy, 
according to the nature of the interests 
involved. Licence.^ are issued at Somerset 
House by the commissioners of the police, 
or by local agents appointed to various dis- 
tricts. Licensed persons are to paint on the 
outside of the front of their premises, in 
letters at least one inch long, their names 
and the word “Zticeawd,” adding thereto 
the words neces-sary to express the purpose, 
trade, or business fur whicli such licence has 
been granted. The following list comprises 
the various licences annually granted 

£ ». d. 

A i^praiser or conveyancer . .200 

Attorney, London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin . . . 9 0 0 

Attorney, elsewhere . .600 

( Half only for the first three years) 
Auctioneer . . . 10 o o 

Banker . . . . 30 0 «' 

Beer, seller of only, not brewers 3 C i J 
Beer retailers (publicans) vrhose 
premises are rated under i£20 per 
annum (England and Ireland) . 1 2 
At £20 or upwards . 3 6!) 

Beer, retailer or, cider, and perry, 
to be drunk on the premises 
(England only) . . .36') 

Nut to be drunk on the pre- 
mises . . . 1 2 OA 

Beer, retailer of, cider, or perry, 
only ill Scotland, whose pre- 
mises are rated under XiO per 
annum . . . . 2 10 o 

At £10 per annum or upwards 4 4 0 
Brewers of table beer only, not 
exceeding twenty barrels . 0 10 6 

Brewers of strong beer, not ex- 
ceeding twenty barrels . .0106 

Brewers for sale by retail, not to 
be consumed on the premises S 10 3 
Brewers of beer for sale who use 
sugar in brewing, an additional 
licence of 10 0 

633 
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Chemist, or any trade requiring' 
a still, ia Eogland , . 0 10 o 

Scotland and Ireland . 0 10 6 

Coffee, tea,coooauuts, chocolate, 
and pepper , . . 0 11 Oi 

Carriages, if with less than 4 
wheels and weighing less than 
4 cwt., i'or each . 0 15 0 

If with 4 wheels or weighing 
4 cwt. and upwards . 2 2 0 

Dog, lor each . . u 6 0 

Foreign liqueurs for retailing 2 2 0 
(rame, licence to sell . .20 o 

Game, licence to kill, annually a u o 
From Oth April to aist 

October . . .200 

From ist November to 5th 
April . . 2 0 0 

Game-keeper, being an assessed 
servant, if deputed or not .200 
If not assessed . . 3 o o 

(irun, licence to carry . . o lo o 

Hawker and pedlar on foot . o l o 

And for each horse, fee., 
used . . .400 

Horse, for every, or mule . (» lo o 

llorsedealer . . . 12 lO o 

House agent . . 2 o o 

Male servant of any age, , 0 15 0 
Maltster, making not exceeding 
fifty quarters . . 0 Y lOJ 

Malt roaster . . . 20 0 o 

Malt, roasted, dealer in . 10 0 o 

Tassage vessels, on board which 
liquors or tobacco are sold l 1 o 
Patent medicine vettdor, London 2 0 0 
Any other corporate town « 10 0 
Elsewhere . . .050 

Pawnbroker, London . 15 0 o 

•elsewhere , . . 7 10 0 

Plate dealers, selling above 2oz. 
gold, and 30oz. silver . 5 15 0 

Under the above weight .260 
Playing-card maker . . 2 0 «» 

Postmasters (Ireland) . .220 

Postmasters keeping one horse 
or one carriage . . . 7 JO 0 

{spirits : distil l«T, rectilier, or 
dealer, not reiiiiier . 10 10 0 

{spirits retailer.s t»l', whose pre- 
mises are rated under £10 per 
annum (England and Ireland) 2 4 1 
Spirits and beer, retailers of, 
whose premises are rated under 
£10 per annum (Scotland) .440 
Spirits, retailer of, in Ireland, 
being duly licensed to sell 
colfee, tea, &c., whose prenii-es 
are rated under £25 per annum 9 I'i 5i 
Stage carriage, licence to run in 
(ireat Britain . 3 3 0 

Stage carriage, supplementary 
licence . . . .010 

Stage & hackney carriage driver 
or conductor (London) . 0 5 0 

Sweets, retail (Uttited;Kingdoni) i 2 OJ 
lobacco & snuff, manufacturers 
of, not exceeding 40,000lb8. . 10 10 0 

Not exceeding 20,oooib8. 5 6 0. 

(^bacoo and snuff, dealers in 053 
Yinqpn makers . . . a 5 0 
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Wine, foreign dealers in, not 
having licences for retaUiug 
spirits and beer . 10 10 0 

.. „ having 

a licence for retailing beer, but 
not for retailing spirits . . 4 s 2i 

,« „ having 

licences to retail beer and spirits 2 4 1 
LIEN.— In law, a right which one person 
has to detain the property of another on 
account of labour expended on that pro- 
perty, or for the general balance oi an 
account due from the owner. The general 
opinion appears to be, that the right of lien 
extends to every trade and prolessum exer- 
cised for the benefit and advantage of the 
community. Attorneys and solicitors have 
a lien for tlieir costs on the papers of their 
clients ; bankers, upon all securities in the 
way of trade ; brokers, factors, and ngeiits, 
on the property of their principals in pos- 
; session, or even in the hands of purchasers ; 

: masters of vessels, on their cargoes for 
I wages, or necessary repairs during the 
voyage; carriers have a hen for the carriage 
price; innkeepers, on the goods and pro- 
, pert;^ of their guests for their food and- 
1 lodging, and on their horses fur their keeping 
: and stabling; insurance- brokers have a hen 
; for the general balance of their account on 
. the policies ell'ected by them for their prin- 
; cipals; and among others, millers, packers, 

' wharfingers, dyers, coachmakers, calico- 
' printers, and others, have all u lien on the 
goods respectively confided to them in the 
. way of business. But as the right of lien is 
admitted for the benefit of trade, it Is con- 
fined in its operations to trade only. There- 
! fore no lien lies for the pasture of cattle, or 
j the keep of the dog; or where there has 
; been a special agreement to ]>ay a certain 
sum for workmanship, in whion case the 
' owner of the goods on which the labour has 
Iweii bestow ed can only be made personally 
liable. Under the following circumstances 
the right of lien cannot be exercised 
• 1. If the possession of the property has been 
! obtained wrongfully, or by misrepresenta- 
tion. 2. If it lias been intrusted solely on 
the personal credit of the owner of the lien, 
or delivered by an authorized servant or 
agent. 3. And lastly, no lien can be acquired 
over property delivered by a bankrupt, or 
one in contemplation of insolvency. A right 
of lien gives no general right to sell go<ms, 
except where the detention of goods is 
creative of expense, when the lien is 
saleable. 

LIFE BOAT.-See Boat. 
LIFE-PRESERVEIt.- A number of con- 
trivances have been devised lor the pre- 
servation of life from shipwreck, or from 
drowning under any circumstances. In all 
life-preservers the simplicity of construction, 
and the ready mode of adjustment, are the 
chief recommendations. An excellent and 
cheap life-preserver for persons proceeding 
to sea, bathing in dangerous pieces, or 
learning to swim, may be thus made take 
a yard and three-quarters of strong jean, 
double, and divide it into nine compart- 
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mer ta. Let there be a space of two inches 
after each third compartment. Fill the 
compartment with very line cuttings of cork, 
whi?h may be made by catting up old corks, 
or purchased at the cork-cutter’s. M'ork 
eyelet holes at the bottom of each oompart- 
xnent, to let the water drain out. Attach a 
neck- band and waist strings of stout book- 
web, and sew them on strong. The life- 
preserver will then be complete.— -See Cork 
Waistcoat, Fire Escape, &c. 

LIGHTNING.— The injury frequently oc- 
casioned both to person aud property by 
this destructive element, renders it highly 
essential to observe certain precautions by 
which the evil cousequenoea ordinarily 
occurring may be prevented. Houses and 
Other buildings may be protected from the 
^jurious effects of lightning by theadopUon 
Of a conductor. This is simply a rod of 
copper or iron, which is elevated above the 
top of the structure, and runs down its side 
to tlie ground ; the electric fluid is by this 
means attracted towards the metal, and 
carried by it to the surface of the earth. If 
the oonduotor be made of iron, its pointed 
extremity should be gilded, to avoid rust: 
the rod should be of suflioient diameter, and 
so fixed that it shall project some feet above 
the highest point of the building, and sink 
some feet into the ground till it comes in 
contact with moisture. Wlien a thunder- 
storm, attended with vivid flashes of light- 
ning, is raging, any articles of bright metal 
lying about rooms should be removed or 
covered over. Within doors, the safest 
position is the cellar, for when a person is 
below the surface of the earth, the lightiiiug 
must strike it before it can reach him, and 
will probably be expended on it. The centre 
of the room is the best to sit in, and this 
position will be improved by placing the feet 
on another chair. It will be safer still to lay 
two or three mattresses in the middle of the 
room, and to place chairs upon them. When 
a person is struck by lightning, cold water 
should be thrown upon him as speedily as 
possible. Out of doors it is safest to avoid 
trees, walls, iron railings, or any object by 
which the lightning can be attracted : if no 
house be near in which to take refuge, it is 
best to stand in the middle of a field, or in 
the open road until the storm has subsided. 

LIGNUM VITiB.— The popular name of 
a plant of the genus judaicum. The com- i 
mou lignum vita is a native of the warm 
latitudes of America, and of several of the 
West India islands. It becomes a large 
tree, having a hard, brownish, brittle bark, 
and its wood firm, solid, ponderous, very 
resinous, and of a blackish yellow colour in 
the middle, and of a hot aromatic taste It 
is of considerable use in medicine and the 
meehanieal arts, being wroughtinto utensils, 
wheels, cogs, and various articles of turnery. 

LILAC.— Of this hardy shrub there are 
many varieties: the white, red, and blue 
flowered; and of the Persoia, also the 
parsley-leafed, and the sage-leafed. They 
may be raised from suckers, layers, cuttings, 
and seeds ; the sowing and planting may be 
made during the autumn in any common 
«oil. 


LILY.— Of this plant there are many va- 
rieties. The proper time tor planting and 
transplanting them is in autumn, %vhen their 
flowers and stalks decay, which is generally 
in August and September, the roots being 
then at rest for a short space of time, though 
the bulbs taken up at the above season of 
rest may be kept out of ground, if necessary, 
till October or November ; the white lilies, 
however, do not succeed if kept long out of 
the earth, and all the others succeed best 
when planted again as soon as possible. 
Plant them four or five inches deep, and at 
good distances from one another. None of 
the sorts require any partioular culture, for 
they will endure all weathers ; so no more is 
necessary than destroying weeds about their 
stems, and supporting the plants with sticks. 
They may all remain undisturbed two or 
three years, or longer ; nor, indeed, is it 
proper to remove those out of bulbs often er. 
for by remaining they flower stronger after 
the first year. It is, however, advisable to 
take up the bulbs entirely every three or 
four years. The lily may be propagated bv 
offsets or by seeds. The roots yield offsets 
abundantly every year, which, when gently 
watered, may be taken off annually In au- 
tumn, otherwise once in two or three years. 
The small offsets should then be planted in 
beds a foot asunder, and three deep, to re- 
main a year or two ; and the large bulbs 
should be planted again in the borders, &c., 
singly. Propagation by seed is sometimes 
practised, but more particularly with a view 
of obtaining more varieties. In autumn, 
soon after the seed is ripe, sow it in pots or 
boxes of rich light earth, half an inch deep ; 
place the pots in a sheltered situation all 
winter, and the plant will appear in the 
spring; in April remove the pots to have 



only the morning snn all the summer, giving 
moderate waterings ; in August, transplant 
the bulbs into nursery- bedsln flat drdls an 
Inch deep, and three or four asunder ; but 
as the bulbs will be very small, scatter the 
earth and the bulbs tc^^ether in the drills, 
and cover them with earth the above depth; 
m Angust or September following, trdns- 
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;plar.^ tbem into another bed, placing them 
<Mght or nine inches each way asunder, hero 
to remain to show their first flower, then 
transplant them finally. TkelUy-of-tiu>-m.ihtj 
requires a rather more careful culture than 
the ordinary sorts. Before planting, dig 
over and well break the ground about nine 
inches deep, then plant tlie roots, about four 
inches apart, all over the surface of the 
ground, giving them a gentle press down 
with the thumb and finger, and then cover 
them about four indies thick with the same 
sort of soil. On forming new plantations of 
this plant, select all the flowering buds from 
the stock of roots, and plant them by them* 
selves. If equal quantities of each can be 
had, there wUl be equal quantities of flowers 
for two or three 8ucce8.sive seasons, alter 
which they should be all taken up, the roots 
ilivided, and replanted in the same way. 
At the time of replanting, it will be requisite 
to leave a sufficient quantity undisturbed 
for the purpose of lilting, for forcing during 
the winter months. For forcing, pot them 
in thirty- two- sized pots, flllea to within 
three and a half inches of the rim with rich 
loam, upon which the roots are closely 
placed, and then covered about two inches 
in thickness with equal parts of leaf mould 
and sand ; they are t hen well watered, so as 
to settle the mould about the roots ; and 
afterwards placed on a shelf, near the glass, 
in a moist stove, or I’orcing- house, the tem- 
perature of which may range irom sixty- 
five to seventy degrees, takiug care that the 
soil does not become dry. When they are 
so far advanced that the plants show their 
/leads of flowers, remove them into a warm 
greenhouse, still placing them near the 
^asB, until as they advance in growth they 
are withdrawn by degrees into a shaded 
part of the house, from whence they are 
-emoved to the drawing-room as required, 
tlteir places to be immediately filled with 
others, which are similarly treated, and thus 
an uninterrupted successiou will be kept up. 
Care and attention are i^iquisite in lifting 
and selecting the plants for forcing; they 
require a minute examination to distinguish 
those that will flower from those that will 
not, the only diflTerence being that the buds 
of the former are more round and short 
than those of the latter. 

LIME. —The chemical uses of lime to 
vegetation are very considerable, and highly 
important. In its direct action as a f'oim or 
constituent of plants, it must he regarded as 
an agential ingredient. The chemical action 
of the lime on the soil is very remarkable ; 
mixing with the heavy adhesive clays, it 
renders them more flexible, less liable to be 
injuriously acted upon by the sun, and much 
more readily permeable by the gases and 
vapours of the atmosphere. The quantity 
of lime used per acre, of necessity varies 
with the soil and the expense with which it 
IS procured. The heavy clay and peat soils 
Require the largest proportions; the light 
lands need a much smaller quantity to pro- 
diK» the maximum benefit. As a general 
twenty-five bushels per acre, mixed 
with earth, may be used for light soils, and 
oevar more than a hundred bushels per acre 
636 


on clays. A calm day should be chosea fbr 
spreading the lime; tut should there be tbf 
least wind, the srnglt* Iiorse carts should bi‘ 
so placed at the heaps as that the lime* 

K m'der which rises into the air should be 
own away from the horses and men. 
Powdered lime is heavy ; but all that can lie 
upon a shovel is so light in weight, that each 

f iloughman takes a heap, and spreads the 
ime from it ui)on the ridges allotted to him. 
Tlie direction in burning should have the 
wind a little ahead ; and when a number of 
men take from different heaps, they should 
so arrange themselves along tlu; rulges as 
that the cart farthest down the wiiiii take 
the lead in spreading. It is proper to put a 
cloth over the horse’s back and imrness, and 
the men should cover their faces with crape, 
to avoid the cauterizing etfeots of the quick- 
lime. The tiorses, wlien loosened from 
work, should be thoroughly wiped dow'^n and 
brushed, to free the hair of any lime that 
may have found its way into it; and should 
the men feel a smarting In the eyes or nose, 
sweet thick cream is the best emollient. 
Lime is usually procured in summer and 
autumn, as the kilns are only kept in 
activity in those seasons; so when it is 
intended to apply It in spring, it is necessary 
to procure it iu autumn, and keep it all 
winter. To preserve it in a desirable state 
ill winter, the heap of shells should be 
covered with a thick coating of earth, and 
every crevice that appears in it should be 
immediately filled up. The qualities of lime 
vary according to the localities in which it 
is found; and the lime of some districts Is 
not at all suitable as a manure. 8oroe 
sjpecimens contain a very large proportion 
of magnesia, which absorbing carbonic acid 
very slowly, remains in a caustic state, to 
the injury of the roots of the niants, and 
the diminution of benefit from the carbonic 
acid evolved by the decomposing constituents 
of the soil. 

LIME, Medical Properties or.— Lime 
is a corrosive, antacid, and depilatory. It is 
employed in surgery as a caustic, and in 
chemistry and pliarrnacy, to make lime- 
water, to render the alkalies caustic, to make 
several calcareous salts, abstract water from 
various substances, &c. hime-imttr is made 
by pouring six parts of boiling water upon 
a quarter of a pound of fresh burnt lime. 
They are to be agitated together, and the 
vessel covered directly, and set apart for 
three hours; alterwards the solution is to 
be preserved upon the undissolved lime, in 
well stoppered glass bottles, and the clear 
fluid poured oflT when it is wanted tor use. 
It IS tonic, antacid, and beneficial in cases 
of sci'ofula and extreme debility. Milk dis- 
guises the flavour of lime-water without 
impairing its virtues. The dose is from iiaif 
an ounce to half a pint, once or twice a day. 
The use of lime m domestic economy is 
very important. Lime water has been re- 
cently made to perform another oUlce, for 
which It is said to be exceUently adapted. 
It has lately been found that water saturated 
with lime, produces in bread the same white* 
ness, softness, and capaeity of retaining 
moisture, as results from the use of alum 
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while the former removes all acidity from 
the dough, and supplies an ingredient 
needed in the sustenance of the human 
bones, but which is deficient in the cereals. 
Tlie best proportion to use is, five pounds 
of water, saturated with lime, to every nine- 
teen pounds of flour. No change is re- 
quired in the process of baking, fhe lime 
most efl’ectually coagulates the gluten, and 
the bread weighs well. — See Culoiiide or 

LIMB PLANT, Culture of.— The lime 
is one of the citron family. 1 1 grows to about 
eight feet in height with a crooked trunk, 
and many diffused branches with prickles. 
It is a native of Asia, but has long been 
ooDunon in the West Indies, where it is 



grown both for its fruit and fences. I'he 
fruit of tUs plant supplies an excellent 
Juice, highly prized on Jong sea voyages, 
and efficacious in preventing the ravages of 
scurvy, and alleviatiim its attacks. 

LIMITED LIABILITY.— This term has 
a legal reibrence to joint- stock companies 
and partnership associations. Thus it is 
enacted, that any seven or more persons, 
associated for any lawltil purpose, may, by 
subscribing their names to a memorandum 
of association, and otherwise complying 
with the provisions of the Act in respect to 
registration, fbrm themselves into an inoor- 
orated company, with or without limited 
ability. The names of the shareholders in 
limited liability companies are to be rogis- 
tered, together with the amount of sb^es 
for which they are liable. Every United 
company is to have its name affixed outaide 
its office of business in legible characters, 
and engraven on its seal; and in order 
to point out its constitution, the word 
“limited** is to form the last in tlie title. 
In the event of any limited company being 
wound up by the court, or voluntarily, any 
person who nas oeased to be a holder of any 
share witl^ the period of one year prior to 
the commencement of the winding-up, shall 
be deemed, for the purposes of coutrlbution 
towards payment of the debts of the com» 
pany.andthe costs and expenses of winding 
up. to be m existing holder of such share 


or shares, and shall have in all respects the 
same rights, and be sbl^ect to the same 
liability to creditors, as if he had not oeas^ 
to be a shareholder. 

. LINE FOU ANGLING. -This part of 
the fishing tackle is generally to be bought 
better than it can be home made. But if 
the angler still prefers to make the line 
himseif, he should use silk and hair, rather 
than any other material, and plait, not 
twist them. A machine, fabricated espe- 
cially i‘or amateur line-makers, may be pur- 
chased at the shops ; and this will be found 
of great assistance. The most useful line is 
about four yards in length. A single hair 
line, with a small porcupine float, is suffi- 
cient for general fishing. The plaited silk 
lines are best for trolling; the line should 
be shotted, that it may sink to the desirable 
depth in the water; the shots should be 
affixed near together, within two or three 
inches of the bottom loop of the line. The 
line-maker should observe that the line is 
finest near the end, and .stoutest at the top. 
As a great deal of the success in angling 
depends upon the manner of casting the line, 
the following hints in connection with this 
proceeding will be found of service When 
you have properly fixed the winch of the 
rod, and have brought your line from it 
through the links, fix your fly on, and let 
out your line about the length of the rod. or 
something less; take the rod in your right 
hand, and the fly in your left, holding by 
the head between your thumb and finger, 
with the point outwards. By observing 
this precaution, you will avoid hooking 
yourself. When you move the rod back- 
ward to cast the line, let the latter go from 
your left hand. Practise several throws at 
this length, and increase it gradually as you 
improve, until you are able to throw almo.st 
any moderate length with ease to within an 
inch of any spot you desire. Draw the fly 
lightly towards the shore, and watch it 
narrowly, so as to be able to strike instantly, 
but not violently, if a fish should rise at it ; 
if you do not, you will most probably lose 
him, fur, by your inadvertence, he quickly 
discovers the nature of your bait. In 
raising your line for the second and subse- 
quent throws, wave your rod around your 
head instead of bringing it directly back- 
wards. You should not return the line 
before it has gone its full length behind you, 
lest you whip off your fly. In order to 
exiiibit your flies naturally to the Ssh, when 
you liave thrown, raise your hand by degrees, 
witli a slight quivering motion; and as you 
tlius draw the bait towards you, let it go 
down the stream (for you must never bring 
your fly against it) ; and beibre it comes too 
near you, prepare to cast again. If you see 
a fish rise at a natural fly, throw your line a 
little above him, so that the bait may 
descend gently and naturally towards him ; 
fish every yard of water likely to afford 
sport, and never despair of success; for 
sometimes it so happens that aftesr many 
fruitless hours spent without a fish ever 
rising at your fly, you will fill your bag or 
basket during the last hour. The fighter 
your fly descends upon the water, tbegreater 
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chance you have of a rise. Use only one 
hook at a time till you can throw to any 
given distance with precision. By dint of 
observation and practice you may acquire 
such a mastery as to be able to cast your 
fly under banks, into boles, among bushes, 
&c., where the best flsh are frequently 
found. Always fix your eye upon the spot 
towards which you are throwing, and you 
will scarcely fail after a time to cast your 
fly in the right place. 

LINEN.— This well-known article of wear- 
ing apparel, and general domestic use, is 
made in every variety of qiiali^', from the 
coarsest to the flnest. It is difficult to give 
directions for judging of the flneness of 
linen, the best guide being furnished by the 
comparison of one quality with another, and 
bearing in mind the peculiar characteristics 
of each. One of the most striking proper- 
ties of this material is, that it is a non- 
conductor of heat, and therefore It is better 
adapted for summer wear than for winter 
use. Yet even in this capacity it must 
be adopted with caution, and with deli- 
cate persons, especially, it should never 
be worn immediately next to the skin, | 
the reason being that the perspiration, in- 
stead of being passed off througii the i'abric, i 
as with cotton, remains on the inner sur- 
face, and by thus interrupting the free exer- 
cise of the pores, creates that cold and 
clammy sensation, which is as disagreeable 
to the ieelings as it is injurious to the health. 
For external articles of clothing, however, 
linen will be found acool and agreeable wear 
during the hot summer months ; thus, a linen 
jacket, or a linen bonnet or cap, by its non- 
conducting properties, is enabled to resist 
the heat of the sun which is brought in con- 
tact with it, and to prevent its penetrating 
inwards to the body or the head. I'Jie cool 
and soothing nature of linen renders it es- j 
pecially well adapted for binding up wounds 
or applying to sores, and neither cotton nor 
any other material should be used when this 
can be obtained. For this purpose every 
housewife should always have a store of linen 
rags deposited in some accessible place, and 
in a fit condition to apply immeaiately, so 
liiat they may be used upon an emergency. 

LINEN, Preservation or.— When linen 
is well dried, and laid by for use, the chief 
! precaution to attend to .for its preservation, 

I IS, to secure it from damp and insects. The 
lormer is effected by placing the linen in 
I wardrobes, drawers, or boxes situated in : 
apartments which are naturally dry, and 
^hich have fires occasionally lighted in 
them : the ravages of insects may be pre- 
vented by the use of a judicious mixture of 
aromatic shrubs and flowers, cut up and 
eewn in linen bags, and interspersed among ; 
the shelves and drawers. These ingre- 
dients may consist of lavender, thyme, j 
roses, cedar-shavings, powdered sassa- 
tras, cassia lignea, &c., to which a few 
urops of rose water, or other strong scents 
Periume have been added. When linen is 
p aced by for any length of time without 
I 'dug used, it should be brought forth occa- 
sionally and hung up in the open air; by 
this means, it is prevented from becoming i 


discoloured, and the creases are prevented 
from wearing into holes. Mildewed linen 
may be restored by soaping the spots while 
wet, covering them with fine chalk seraph 
to powder, and rubbing it well in. In all 
cases. It will he found more consistent with 
economy to examine and repair linen that 
may stand in need of it previous to sending 
it to the laundry. It should be borne in 
mind, that too frequent washing is liable 
to wear out linen more than ordinary use ; 
and therefore the process should not be 
repeated oftener than is absolutely neces- 
sary. It will also be found an excellent 
plan to have every article numbered, and so 
arranged after washing that each may be 
worn in its regular turn, and aocomplisa its 
proper term of domestic use. 

LINEN, TO REMOVE Stains from.— ' 
jFr'uii stains may be removed by rubbing the 
stain on each, side with yellow soap ; then 
tying up a piece of pearlash in it and soaking 
it well in hot water ; the stained part should 
afterwards be exposed to the sun and air 
until removed. Ink stains may be removed 
by wetting the part with warm water, 
and applying salts of lemon. Wine stains 
will disappear, if the articles stained are 
placed in boiling milk, and suffered to boll 
until the stains disappear. Scouring drops 
for removing spots, grease ho.s from linen, 
may be compounded iirom an ounce eaobjof 
spirits of turpentine and essence of lemon, 
and applied with a camel's hair brush. TLc 
essence must be recently made, or it will 
leave a circle round the spot. 

LING-. — A salt-water nsh, of which small 
numbers only are consumed, although it is 



of agreeable flavour, and po-SHoases nutri- 
tious qualities. 

L HUM ENT.— A remedy used externally 
as a local stimulant to relieve deep-seated 
inflammations when other means cannot be 
employed. Independently of their general 
efficacy, these remedies possess certain 
specific properties, and may be compounded 
as follov/B:— Anodyne and disetdisni. Take 
two drachms of scraped white soap, half a 
drachm of extract of henbane, and dissolve 
them by a gentle heat in six ounces of olive 
oil. To be used in portions of two or three 
drachms at a time, for glandular enlarge- 
ments which are painful and stubborn. 
Strong ammoniated. Add one ounce of strong 
liquid ammonia to two ounces of olive oil *, 
shake them well together until they are 
properly mixed. To be employed as a 
stimulant in rheumatic pains, paridjrtio 
numbness, chronic glandnlar enlargementi 

1 
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1 umba^o, sciatica, &c. Compound ammonicUed. 
Add SIX teaspooi)t\ilB of oil of turpentine 
to the precedmg liniment. To be used for 
the same diseases, and for chronic affections 
of the knee and ankle Joints. Lime and oil. 
Take equal parts of common linseed oil and 
lime water, and sftiake the whole thoroughly. 
To be applied to burns, scalds, sun-blisters, 
&c. Camphorated. Dissolve half an ounce of 
camphor in two ounces of olive oil. To be 
used as a stimulant, soothing application, in 
glandular enlargements, dropsical swellings, 
and rheumatic pains. Soap liniment with 
Spaninh flies. Take three ounces and a half 
of snap liniment, and half an ounce of 
tincture of Spanish flies; mix and shake 
well. To be used as a stimulant to chronic 
bruises, sprains, rheumatic pains, and 
indolent swellings. Turpentine. Melt two 
ounces and a half of resin cerate ; add an 
ounce of oil of turpentine, and mix. To be 
used as a stimulant application to ulcers, 
burns, scalds, &c. 

LINNET.— A well-known song-bird which 
usually builds in a thick black or white 
thorn hedge, or in a furae bush. Nestlings 



may be taken at ten days old, about the 
middle of May, when the shafts of the 
feathers have fust begun to appear. Cover 
them up warm, and leed every two hours, 
from six in the morning till six or seven in 
the evening, on a mixture of moistened 
crumb of white bread, soaked rape- seed, 
and hard-boiled egg. 'When they arc able 
to feed themselves, give them summer rape- 
seed entire, but moistened with water, so 
that the husk may be easily disengaged. 
Vary the food by the addition of millet, 
radish, cabbage, lettuce, and plaintain- seeds, 
and sometimes a few melon- seeds or bar- 
berries. The more their food is varied, the 
less subject will they be to disease: but 
care must be taken not to overfeed them. 
A supply of summer rapeseed may always 
be within the bird’s reach, but the other 
kinds of Ibod must be given sparingly, and 
bv turns. Birds that have liberty to rahge 
the apartment may be more freely fed than 
those that are wholly confined to their 
cages. Hemp-seed must be given sparingly, 
because it fattens them so much that they 
cither die or discontinue singing. A little 
salt miied with their food is very agreeable 
to them, and prevents many diseases. As 


linnets are very fond of bathing, and of 
dusting their feathers with sand, they 
shonla have a bath of fresh water daily 
attached to their cage, and should also be 
supplied with a bed of fine sand, removed 
from time to time. A small piece of chalk 
should also be put into their cages, to pre- 
vent looseness, to which they are liable; 
and also to guard against epilepsy; the 
symptoms of which are silence, melancholy, 
and a bristling of the feathers; the bill 
becomes hard, the veins thick and red, tiie 
leet callous and so swollen that the bird 
can scarcely sit on its perch. Linnets are 
also subject to asthma, which may be easily 
detected by shortness of breath, and by tJie 
bird keeping his beak open, as if to gasp for 
air. This disease is generally produced by 
dry and heating food; and by the air of 
overheated rooms. 'J'lie best remedy is to 
substitute for their customary food, bread 
and milk, lettuce and rue, and watcrcresses. 
The song of the linnet is very lively and 
sweetly varied ; its manners are gentle, and 
its disposition docile. When confined with 
other birds it easily adopts their song ; and 
when taken young, it may readily be taught 
to modulate its voice to any sound to winch 
it is accustomed. The male bird may be 
distinguished from the hen by the browner 
tinge of the feathers on its back; and to 
ascertain this more precisely, hold the bird 
gently in the hand and stretch out its wing; 
if you observe the white on three or four 
feathers clear and bright, and extending up 
to the quills, you may conclude that it is a 
male bird, as the white upon the. hen’s wings 
is less and fainter. The females are smaller 
than the males, and, when nestlings, may 
be distinguished by the back being more 
grey than brown. The male nestlings may 
also be known by their white collar, and by 
their having more white about their wings 
and tail. 

LINSEED.— The seed of the common flax, 
possessing soothing and emollient proper- 
ties, and employed both as an internal and 
external remedy. To make linseed poultice., 
obtain ground linseed free from grit. JPour 
a sufficient quantity of boiling water into a 
hot basin, and stir the meal in till the whole 
is of the proper consistence ; beat the mass 
smooth, spread it evenly upon the linen 
lying ready to receive it, and apply it as hot 
as it can be borne. To make linseed tea., pour 
two quarts of boiling water upon one ounce 
of linseed, and two drachms of liquorice- 
root, sliced ; in cases oi stubborn coughs, a 
few slices of lemon may be added ; let it 
stand in a covered Jug for six hours, then 
strain it oil’, and drink as occasion demands. 

LINT.— This material was formerly old 
linen cloth scraped, to give it a soft woolly 
surface; but it is now manufactured on 
purpose, of new material, and may be pur- 
chased of any chemist. Lint may be made 
on the instant by nailing the corners of a 

f flece of old linen to a board, and scraping 
ts surface with a knife. SetHsped lint is made 
into various shapes for particular purposes. 
When it is twisted up into a conical and 
wedge-like shape, it is called a tent, and is 
used to dilate fistulous openings and plug 
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wounds* so as to promote the formation of a 
clot of blood, and thus arrest bleeding. 
When rolled into little balls, they are called 
1>oulettes, and are used for absorbing matter 
deposited in cavities, or blood in wounds. 
Another useful form is made by converting 
ti mass of scraped lint into a long roll, ana 
then ^ing It in the middle with a piece of 
thread; the middle is then doubled and 
pushed into any deep-seated wound so as to 
press upon the ble^ing vessel, while the 
ends remain loose, and assist in forming a 
clot ; or it is used in deep-seated ulcers to 
absorb the pus, and keep the edges apart. 

LIP, AFFECTIONS OF.— The lips, or 
rather the lip, for it is to the lower lip that 
disease is generally confined, is subject to 
several aflTections, such as infiammation 
and enlargement, ulceration, chapping, and 
excoriation— all in themselves trivial and 
harmless— and is only subject to one, and 
fortunately rare, disease of any serious 
moment— cancer. Leaving this for the pre- 
sent out of consideration, all the others may 
be regarded as symptomatic of the state of 
the stomach, or else are caused by direct 
irritation from contact with Jagged teeth. 
The most prevalent form of sore lips is that 
of deep cracks or fissures, that on the first 
stretch of the cuticle bleed ; in persons of a 
scorbutic habit, instead of cracking, the skin 
peels off in scales, leaving a raw, irritable, 
and painful abrasion, aggravated by heat or 
moisture, and which sometimes continues 
for weeks ; both of these conditions are de- 
pendent on the state of the system, and can 
always be cured in a few hours, or in the 
worst case in two or three days, by a dose or 
two of aperient medicine, such as a dose of 
blue pill, and a spoonful of Epsom salts 
some hours after, repeating both for two or 
three times, should the obstinacy of the 
case require it. When inflammation and 
swelling of the lip takes place, as it some- 
times does, from the presence of a broken 
tooth, keeping up a constant Irritation from 
the sharp edge pressing on, or coming in 
contact with, the soit part, the spicule 
should be at once filed down, or else the 
tooth withdrawn, for while the exciting 
cause remains, no means will afford reliet. 
This having been done, a cold lotion of sal- 
ammoniac, vinegar, and water applied by 
means of wetted pledgets of rag will speedily 
reduce the swdllng, when a pill and a 
draught, such as has been already ordered, 
will ensure a permanent recovery of the part 
to health. The lip in all cases should be ; 
kept as dry as possible, and especially from 
the saliva ana the tongue : and as all 
such cases are symptomatic of the state of 
the system, their own permanent cure is. as 
we have shown, by an aperient medicine. 
An excellent application is a little tallow 
rubbed in by the finger before going to bed. 
the tallow having the advantage over ail 
other grease, in not beomning rancid. 
Cancer of the lip is usually characterized by 
a callous thickening of the cuUcle and the 
formation of a warty excrescence ; or it may 
begin by a painful pimple, wlfieh after once 
or twke being removed, degenerates Into a 
small irritable ulcer, which discharges a 
fi39 


thin ichorous exudation, and rapidly affects 
the glands under the Jaw, w'hich become 
distinct and knotty ; the ulcer, after remain- 
ing for a length of time in a passive, irritant 
state, closing over, and again breaking 
out, suddenly assumes an active form, and 
is attended with stiffness in the muscles of 
tne Jaw and darting pains, till it finally as- 
sumes all the features of this much dreaded 
disease; for which, though caustic and 
arsenic are the best remedies we possess, 
there is no certain cure but excision, in 
the same manner as for hare- lip. Though 
cancer of the lip is generally confined to mm 
in mid-life, and inveterate smokers, it would 
appear more to depend upon some occult 
state of the blood tiian to any social habit, 
however objectionably pursued. 

Lir SALVE.— A remedy for chapped and 
wounded lips, usually made as follows:— 
Take two ounces of oil of sweet almonds, 
half an ounce of white wax, and half an 
ounce of rose-water; set a mortar in a 
vessel containing boiling w'ater, and put the 
wax, cut into very small pieces, Into a 
mortar. When the wax has melted, take 
out the mortar, and add the oil by degrees, 
beating with the pestle until It is cool ; then 
mix the rose-water with the mass. If it is 
desired to be coloured, rub up a little car- 
mine with the oil before mixing it with the 
wax. 

LIQUEUIIS. — These are made In two 
ways, either by distillation or infusion ; but 
there are very few liqueurs which are not 
nearly as good when made by infusion as 
they would be by the other more tediou 
process; it is only when the flavouring 
substance has a deteriorated flavour in the 
form of essential oil that distillation is 
necessary. As liqueurs are generally sold 
at a high price, and can thus bo as easily 
manufactured at home, the latter mode ot 
obtaining them in preference to the former 
is a matter of considerable importance.— 
See CURACOA, Lovage, Maraschirc 
Nova IT, Ratafia, &c. 

LIQUORICE, Cdlturf. of.— This is a 
hardy perennial plant, a native of the South 
of Europe. It is propagated by cuttings of 
the roots. On account of the depth to T^ioh 
the root strikes, when theplant lias room tc 
flourish, the soil should have a good staple 
of mould, about three feet deep. Taking the 
small horizontal roots oi estaDlished plants, 
cut them into sections six inches long; 
having traced out rows a yard asunder, 
plant the sets along each row, at distances 
of eighteen inches, covering them entirely 
with mould. During the first year, a light 
crop of lettuces or onions may be cultivated 
between the rows. Dnring the summer, 
keep the plot clear fVom weeds ; and when 
the subordinate crop comes off, hoe and 
dress the ground. At the close of autumn, 
or as a winter dressing, fork or dig between 
the rows, to stir and refresh the surface; 
and cut down the decayed stems. After 
three or four years’ growth, the mata roote 
will be of a mature size, and fit for con- 
sumption. In the course of the following 
winter, begin to dig them up, opening a 
trench close to the first row as deep as m 
T 2 
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roots; then,witli the spade, turn out all the 
roots close to the bottom ; so proceed from 
trench to trench, and prepare the ground 
for some other crop. 

LIQUORICE, USES AMD Properties 
OP.— The extract of this root, known as 
‘‘Spanish juice,** is used chiefly as a de> 
mulcent remedy in coughs and irritation of 
the throat, and in irritations of the stomach 
and bowels. It has the advantage over 
many other pectoral medicines of being 
slightly laxative and at the same time 
liarmless to the stomach. Many persons 
take it largely, and find it useful in heart- 
burn. The extract is also employed to 
cover the taste of nauseous drugs, and is 
added to demulcent drinks generally. 

LITHOGRAPHY. — The art of taking 
fao- similes of drawings, printing, or writing 
on stone. The drawing is made on a pecu- 
liar kind of stone suitable for the purpose ; j 
a pencil of chalk is also used, or ink spe- 
cially prepared, or a camel-hair pencil. A 
weak solution of nitrous acid is then poured 
over the stone, which unites with and neu- 
tralkes the alkali or soap contained in the 
chalk, and renders it insoluble in water. 
Alter this, the usual course is to float a 
solution of gum over the whole lace of the 
stone, and vmen this is removed, if a sponge 
and water be applied to its surface, the 
drawing is found to be no longer removable. 
In this state the work is ready for the 
printer, who obtains impressions by the 
following process Having thrown with 
tlie ends ot his fingers a few drops of water 
on the stone, and spread them with a sponge, 
so as to damp the whole surface equally, 
the printer finds that the water has been 
imbibed by the stone only on those parts 
not occupied by the drawing, which, being 
greasy, repels the water, and remains dry. 
A roller, properly prepared with printing 
ink, is now passed over the whole stone, 
which will not even be soiled where it is 
wet, from the antipathy of oil and water. 
But the parts occupied by the drawing, 
being dry and greasv, have an affinity for 
the printing ink, which therefore passes 
from the roller and attaches itself to the 
draviring. Damped paper is then put over 
it, and the whole bemg passed through a 
press, the printing ink Is transferred irom 
the stone to the paper, and this constitutes 
the impression. By repeating in this man- 
ner the operations of damping the stone 
and rolling in the drawing, an almost un- 
limited number of impressions may be ob- 
tained. The modes of lithography are 
various, but the illustration given, wUl ex- 
plain the principle of them alL The art, in 
whichever way pursued, requires great deli- 
cacy and dexterity, lii drawing on the 
stone, the slightest mark of the hand will 
fasten on the surface, and appear in the 
impression. The execution of the impres- 
sion in an equally clear and dark manner, is 
evidently a matter of difficult acoomplish- 
ment. 

LIVER, DX8EASES OF.— All affections 
ot this organ are divided into two classes, 
aeuU and ditmie; of the latter, there are 
many fonm mid Yarieties; of the former, 


only one disease, wlif^h is called 
maiion of the tiver^ ot hepatitis^ which is 
I known by the symptoms of general fever, 

I great tension and pain in the right side and 
I under the ribs, extending across the abdo- 
men, a lull, quick, and often bounding pulse, 
pains in the head, betweeu the shoulders 
and right arm, nausea, vomiting, and a 
coated tongue. Besides these symptoms, 
there is dimculty of breathing and pain in 
lying on the left side, the secretions are 
suppressed, and the water a deep yellow. 

Treatment.— In this disease the most active 
measures against inflammation should be 
resorted to at once ; gnd where the patient 
is young, bleeding adopted to the extent of 
twelve or sixteen ounces ; where the irrita- 
tion of the stomach is great, an emetic ot 
twenty grains of ipecacuanha given, and 
followed by two pills composed of five grains 
of calomel and six grains of compound 
oolocynth pill, divided into two ; concluding 
in an hour or two after, by half ah ounce of 
Epsom salts or a black draught; bearing in 
mind that the more immediately and the 
more effectively the bowels can be acted on, 
the more sure and expeditiously will the 
disease be abated. If after the adoption of 
tliese remedies the pain continues, aud the 
pulse remains full and hard, and other symp- 
toms indicate the unsubdued nature of the 
disease, rather than return to bleeding, the 
patient should be nut in a hot bath for five 
minutes, and the following mixture and piUs 
given every two and four hours till perspi- . 
ration ensues, and the gums and mouth are 
rendered tender, each being suspended as 
the effect is produced. Take of 

Nitrate of potass (salt- 
petre) . . .30 grains, 

Tartar emetic . . 2 grains. 

Camphor water . . a ounces, 

Laudanum . . .11 drachms. 

Dissolve and mix. Two tablespoonfuls to 
be given every four hours. Take of 

Calomel ... 12 grains. 

Powdered kino . . 1 scruple. 

Extract of gentian, enough to make 
into a mass, which divide into eight 
pills ; one to be given every two 
hours. 

Sometimes in spite of all precaution the 
disease terminates by suppuration, or the 
formation of matter in the liver, and an 
abscess; a state known by chills and shiver- 
ing, and the remission of the febrile action, 
in which case the matter either discharges 
into the bowels, or the abscess points exter- 
nally, and requires to be opeuM. The mo- 
ment this condition is expected the depleting 
system must be set aside, and the patient’s 
strength supported by wine aud tonics, wltk 
light food aud gentle aperients. 

The chronic form of diseased /wer is, however, 
by far the most severe and fi'eauent Under 
tfds head are to be included all forms of en- 
largement, hypertrophy, schirrus, tubercle^ 
abscesses, and the many modified and mixed 
ibrms of disease to which this organ is liable. 
Bat as these in general assume almost analo- 
gous symptoms, and require nearly all the 
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same kind of treatment, it will be more 
convenient for the sake of perspicuity and 
application to generalise toe whole, and 
proceed from the milder form of treatment 
up to the more complicated ; such as is only 
required in very severe or long standing 
oases. A chronic condition of the liver is 
usually characterised by a pale flabby coun- 
tenance, sometimes assuming a yellow, and 
at others a greenish cast; the adnata, or 
white part of the eye, is frequently injected 
with yellow lines, and the face is cither 
puffed or doughy ; there is general lassitude 
of the body, and disinclination to all exer- 
tion ; occasional headache, a clammy metallic 
taste in the mouth, accompanied by a loaded 
and white-furred tongue, an uncertain and 
fastidious appetite, dry chilly skin, a reduc- 
tion in the secretions, and an habitual con- 
flnement of the bowels. In addition to all 
these, there is usually thirst, restless nights, 
and an almost constant sense of weight in 
the right side, a sense of weariness in the 
shoulder or arm of the same side, and a 
dri^ging sensation in the loins. 

The treatment, in all cases of chronic afl'ec- 
tion of the liver, consists in stimulating by 
direct and Indirect means the organ to a 
healthier state of action; lor this purpose 
very many remedies have been employed, 
though for all useful purposes the number 
may be reduced to two, or at the most four ; 
cf these, the chief are mercury in one or 
other of its various forms, and taraxacum, 
or dandelion. The first of these has a spe- 
cific action on the structure and internal 
economy of the liver, and the other a direct 
purifying and discharging influence upon ail 
the fluids of the body. The assistant reme- 
dies are the saline salts, known as the tar- 
trate of potass, which when required can 
be taken in taraxacum tea, the hot-bath, 
electricity, and sometimes a blister. 

In the milder forms of liver afibctions a 
riuramer's pill, taken night and morning 
for three days, and then one every night for 
three days longer, with a wineglassful of 
taraxacum tea every eight hours, and a dose 
of senna, or a small amount of Epsom salts 
every third morning, to carry ofl' the secre- 
tions, will in all probability comprise all that 
will be needed. Should the symptoms, how- 
ever, not yield to this course, it will be ad- 
visable to substitute blue pill for the Plum- 
mer's pill, taking it in doses of two and a 
half grains, in the same manner as the 
former, and by adding to each dose of 
taraxacum halt a small teaspoonful of the 
tartrate of potass-r-cream of tartar. In 
more severe cases, in addition to either the 
first or second of these courses, and espe- 
cially where the skin is dry, rough, and 
chilly, the warm bath should be used twice 
a week, and the body well rubbed, especially 
over the region of the liver, while in the 
water, with a flesh brush ; or if the skin is 
too sensitive to bear so rough a friction, 
with a toweL The bath, when possible, 
should be used at bed-time, and the patient, 
enveloped in a blanket without drying, lie 
down and perspire. Sometimes the indura- 
tion of the liver is so complete, that such 
ordinary means fail to ronse its dormant 
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function, in which case the organ must ba 
stimulated by the following course of treat- 
ment. Take of 

Blue pill .... 1 scruple. 
Powdered camphor . 6 grains. 

Ipecacuanha . . .2 grains. 

Extract of taraxacum, enough to make 
the whole into a mass, which is to be divided 
into nine pills, one of which is to be taken 
every eight hours with a wineglassfhl of ta- 
raxacum tea ; and the side over the liver, es- 
pecially where the pain is most perceptible, 
18 to be rubbed every night for a few times 
with a small quantity of the following oint- 
ment, first softening the cuticle by the 
application of a pomtice or fomentation. 
Take of 

Mercurial ointment . 1 ounce. 

Camphor . . .3 drachms, 

Tartar emetic . . 1 scruple. 

Mix. Where electricity can be procured, a 
few shocks passed through the side in the di- 
rection of the duet, will be found highly bene- 
ficial ; or instead, a galvanic chaTn may be 
worn round the body. Sometimes it is ne- 
cessary to apply a blister, though in general 
a strong warming plaster, in which some 
tartrate of antimony is blended, will be 
found to answer all purposes. In all cases 
the bowels must be acted on every third 
day either by senna, salts, or a black draught, 
and as much brisk muscular exercise taken 
as the patient can endure. The taraxacum 
tea is to oe made by boiling two or three hand- 
Ihls of the dandelion root, washed and cut 
small in a quart of water for fifteen minutes 
over a slow fire. 

LIVER AND PARSLEY SAUCE.— 
Wash the liver of a fowl or rabbit, taking 
care that it is perfectly fresh, and boil it for 
five minutes in five tablespoonihls of water ; 
pound it in a small quantity of the liquor in 
which it has been boiled, and rub it through 
a sieve; wash about one- third the bulk of 
parsley leaves, put them on to boil in a 
little boiling water, with a teaspoonful of 
salt; lay it on a hair-sieve to drain, and 
mince it very fine ; mix it with the liver ; 
put it into a quarter of a pint of melted 
butter, and warm it up. 

LIVER SAUCE, POR Fish.— B oil the 
liver of the fish, and pound it in a mortar 
with a little flour ; stir it into some broth, 
or a portion of the liquor in which the fish 
has been boiled ; season with cayenne, and a 
little essence of anchovy, soy, or ketchup; a 
little lemon -Juice may be added, or a piece 
of lemon cut into dice. 

LIVER, TO Dress. — See Bullock's 
Liver, Calp’s Liver, &c. 

LIVERY STABLES.— These are places 
where horses and vehicles are kept at the 
charge of the owner, either for a temporary 
interval or for a long term, at certain 
charges. If a person is likely to put up his 
horse and vehicle regularly at a liveiy stable, 
he should enter into an arrangement for the 
period, as a considerable reduction will be 
made on that account. A person shonld, 
however, in the first place, be careful in 
placing his horse under ♦b^ charge of n 
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person who is likely to see that it is well 
red and cared for. At lirery stables, horses, 
gigs, broughams, &c., are let for hire, the 
terms varying witli the style in which the 
eiqaipage is supplied* and the length of 
time that it is required. Many persons who 
are oompelled to use vehicles, such as medi- 
cal men, find it less troublesome and expen- 
sive to make an arrangement with a livery 
stable keeper, by which he ensures a horse, 
vehicle, and driver being at his door at a 
certain hour every morning, without his 
having any trouble about it. 

LOACIi, sometimes called the stone-loach, 
from his great liking for haunts of stony 
places in rivers, is a dainty little fish, al- 
though, from his comparative scarcity, not 
much sought after ; it is more used as a 



bait for pike, trout, perch, and eels, than as 
an edible. The loach is in shape somewhat 
like the gudgeon, without its inclination 
to obesity, has a mouth with barbs or 
wattles like a barbel, and is marked with 
dark brown spots. He is caught with a 

g entle or a piece of worm on a Ho. 13 or 12 
ook. 

LOAN SOCIETIES.— These societies are 
established for granting loans to borrowers 
on personal security, and repayable by in- 
stalments. The mode of obtaining a loan is 
as follows The intending borrower obtains 
a printed form from the office of the society, 
and fills it in, according to the instructions 
liven, with all the particulars relating to 
Qimself and his proposed security. The 
paper is then left at the society’s office, and 
in a few days the applicant receives a com- 
munication that his application is granted 
or refused, as the case may be. If it be 
granted, he and his security have to attend 
at the office on a day named; and after 
jointly signing a promissory noth, the loan, 
less the amount of interest, is handed over 
to the borrower. This loan has to be repaid 
generally by weekly or monthly instalments, 
and at the same time a small fee is paid with 
the amount, to defray what are termed the 
expenses of the society. In making appli- 
canon for a loan, the society lays great stress 
on the responsibility and respectability of 
the proposed security, the position of 
the borrows being a minor consideration; 
and therefore an Intending borrower should 
exercise caution in the selection of the se- 
curity which he makes, otherwise he is 
Uhely to be refused, and has also to forfeit 


the fee which he has paid for inquiry. The- 
Aggregate rate of interest which a borrower 
pays for the accommodation of a loan, 
averages from fifteen to twenty per cent, 
per annum ; and as this is a heavy charge, 
a person should reflect whether he is abso- 
lutely in need of this aid, before be lias 
recourse to it, at so heavy a rate of interest. 

It is to be regretted that many so-called 
loan societies exist, which systematically 
defraud the public by retaining in nearly 
every case the Inquiry fee, without once 
intending to grant the loan asked for. 
Therefore, before a borrower makes appli- 
cation to an office, he should ascertain by 
inquiry, and by exercising his judgment, 
that the office be selects, conducts its busi- 
ness on just and honourable principles. In 
addition to these private loan societies, 
there are public ones, arising from an es- 
tablished fund, and lending money at a 
small rate of interest to specified classes of 
persons, on certain conditions. Thus there 
is a society which grants loans, at three 
or four per cent., to householders in the 
parishes of Westminster, Clerkenwell, &c. 
And there is a trust in connection with the 
City of London, which grants loans to ne- 
cessitous tradesmen living within the boun- 
daries, at a very low rate of interest. Many * 
other loan societies also exist, which cannot 
be specified, but the particulars respecting 
which may be obtained by dint of inquiry, 
and by consulting the advertising columns 
of the leading newspapers. 

LOBELIA. — This species of flower is 
much admired for its tall spikes of scarlet 
flowers, which continue to blow from July 
till the end of September, and, by skilful 
cultivation, assume a degree of magnificence 
rarely surpassed by other flowers. The 



seeds should be sown as soon after they arc 
ripe as possible, in pans or boxes filled with 
rich moist soil, well watered before the 
sowing. The seed, when sown, must either 
not be covered at all, or veryslightly with 
a sprinkling of dry peat. The seed-pan » 
should be kept out cf doors in dry mild 
weather, but must be protected from firost 
6iZ 
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and heavy rain by a hand^glaes or frame. 
The young plants will come up in spring, 
and ought to be kept moist, as dry weather 
is very prejudicial to tbeir growth. They 
will thrive best in the open air, where only 
the morning sun can shine upon them. In 
May, or as soon as they are large enough, they 
may be potted off singly into small 60* sized 
pots, taking care that slugs do not get at 
them, or they will devour the whole. It 
will tend greatly to strengthen the plants, 
if they are re-potted as irequently as the 
roots fill the pots. They must be sheltered 
during winter, and re-potted in spring into 
the pots where they are to flower, which 
they will probably do in August, though 
some may not flower till the third vear. 
This flower may be also propagated by 
cuttings taken from the stem, and potting 
them under a hand-glass during summer. 
Bushy plants are produced by stopping the 
Centre stem after the last shifting, by which 
the side shoots become more vigorous and 
lull of flower. 

LOBSCOUS.— Mince, not too finely, some 
cold roast beef or mutton. Chop the bones, 
and put them into a saucepan with six 
potatoes peeled and sliced, with a seasoning 
of pepper and salt ; of these make a gravy. 
When the potatoes are completely incor- 
porated with the gravy, take out the bones, 
and put in the meat. Stew the whole toge- 
ther oefore it is served. 

LOBSTER.— This well-known shell-fish 
begins to breed iu the spring, and continues 
breeding during part of the summer. In 
some places they afe caught by the hand ; 
but they are generally taken by means of 
I)ot8 or traps, constructed of osier twigs, 
and baited with garbage; they are then 
attached to a cord thrown into the sea, and 
their stations marked by means of buoys. 
Lobsters are generally hi their prime from 
the middle of October till the beginning of 
May. 

LOBSTER BUITER.— Pound the coral 
part of one or two fresh hen lobsters to the 
smoothest possible paste ; mix with it about 
an equal proportion of fresh firm butter, 
aud a moderate seasoning of mace and I 
cayenne, with a* little salt, if needed. Mix 
the whole thoroughly together, and set It 
aside in a cool larder, or place it over ice 
until it is sufficiently firm to form into pats. 
Serve it garnished with curled parsley, or 
with any light foliage which will contrast 
well with its brilliant colour. The coral 
may be rubbed through a fine sieve before 
it 18 put into the mortar, and will then 
require but little pounding. Anoth er variety 
of preparation is produced by mingling 
equal proportions of lobster and of anchovy 
butter in the mortar, or one- third of the 
anchovy with two- thirds of lobster; and to 
this some of the white flesh can be added, 
to j;ive a still further variety. 

, LOBSTER COLD, Dressed. -Before a 
lobster is sent to table, take off the large 
claws, hold each ot them firmly with the 
upwards, and, with a quick light blow 
from a hammer or other convenient imple- 
inent, crack the shell, without disfiguring 
the fish. Split the tail open with a very 
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sharp knife, and dish the lobster iu the 
manner shown in the engraving, either with 



or without a napkin under it. Wheu the 
soft part of the body is required to mix 
with the dressing, take it out before it is 
served. 

LOBSTER CUTLETS.— Prepare and beat 
to a paste about three-quarters of a pound 
of the flesh of a couple of fine lobsters, one 
of which must be a hen lobster; add to it, 
when it is partially beaten, an ounce and a 
half of ft'esn butter, a saltspoonful of salt, 
and about two-thirds as much of mixed 
mace and cayenne, with a dessertspoonful 
of the inside coral, the whole of which 
should be rubbed with a wooden spoon 
through a hair sieve, to be In readiness for 
use. When all these ingredients are well 
blended, and beaten to the finest and 
smoothest paste, the mixture should be 
tested by the taste, and the seasoning 
heightened if needful ; but, as the prepara- 
tion is veiy delicate, it should not be over- 
spiced. Mould the mass Into the form of 
small cutlets about the third of an inch 
thick. Insert into each a short piece of tho 
smallest claws, strew the coral lightly over 
them, so as to give them the appearance of 
being crumbled with it; arrange them 
round the dish in which they are to be sent 
to table; place them iu a very gentle oven 
for eight or ten minutes only, to heat them 
through, or warm them in a Dutch or Ame- 
rican oven, placed at some distance (Vom the 
fire, that the brilliant colour of the coral 
may not be destroyed. 

LOBSTER, Dietetic Propebties or.— 
Lobster Is esteemed a very rich and nu- 
tritious aliment for persons with strong 
stomachs; but for dencate persons it is a 
very inappropriate food, being one of the 
most Inaigestible kinds of shell-fish. To 
render it less injurious, the flesh should be 
beaten to a fibreless paste; and, to assist 
its digestion, it is always better to eat with 
it some greenmeat, as lettuce, ike. Lobsters 
should never be partaken of unless they 
are perfectly fresh, for, when in the least 
stale, they are apt to produce the most 
injurious consequences. 

LOBSTER FRICASSEED. — Take the 
flesh from the claws and tails of two mode- 
rate sized lobsters, cut it into small scollops 
or dice, heat it slowly quite through in 
about three-quarters of a pint of bei^met 
sauce, and serve it when it is at the point 
of boiling, after having stirred brlsl^ to tt 
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a little lemon- Juice, just as it is taken from 
the fire. Good shin of beef stock made 
without vegetables, and somewhat reduced 
by quick boiling, if mixed with an equal 
y>.»‘opoPtion of cream, and thickened with 
arrowroot, will answer extremely well in a 
general way for this dish. 

LOBSTER FRITTERS.~Chop very fine 
the meat, with the coral part and the snawn 
of two large lobsters, add grated bread 
crumbs, and a little butter, and season with 
pepper and salt, and a very small quantity 
of cnopped sweet herbs t make this into a 
kind of paste with yolk of egg; and having 
formed it into pieces about two inches in 
length, and an inch thick, dip them into a 
good thick batter, and fry. 

LOBSTER PArfiES.— Prepare the lob- 
ster as in the preceding recipe, with the 
addition of a few oysters, and a little white 
wine. Roll out a puff’ paste a quarter of an 
inch thick, cut it into squares, line the re- 
quisite number of patty-pans, put upon each 
a bit of bread the size of half a walnut ; 
roll out another layer of paste, of the same 
thickness, cut it as above; wet the edge of 
the bottom paste, and put on the top, pare 
them round to the pan, and notch tiiem at 
certain distances with the back of the knife ; 
rub them lightly with yolk of egg; bake 
them in a quick oven for a quarter of an 
hour ; in the meantime heat the lobster 
mixture, and when the patties are done, 
take a thin slice oiT the top, then with a 
amall knife or spoon take out the bread and 
the inside paste, and put in the ffsh. 

LOBSTER PIE.-Pound the flesh of boiled 


lobsters, including the coral part and the 
spawn, in a mortar, with pepper, salt, and 
nutmeg ; then mix with the pounded meat 
melted butter, in the proportion of a quarter 
of a pound to a large lobster ; add some very 
finely grated bretm crumbs, aud a little 
lemon-juice, and bake with a puff’ paste. 
As this is a very rich dish, it is generally 
eaten cold, and in small quantities at a time. 

LOBSTER, PO-rTED.-This should be 
made with fine hen lobsters, when full of 
spawn ; boll them thoroughly ; when cold, 
pick out all the flesh, mince it quickly with a 
very sharp knife, and turn it into a mortar ; 
strew on it a seasoning of cayenne pepper, 

S ounded mace, grated nutmeg, and salt. 

lix the whole well up with butter, in the 
jiroportion of three ounces to a large lobster, 
and beat it to the consistence of paste, press 
it down hard in preserving pots, pour clari- 
fied butter over the surface, and cover it 
with wetted bladder. Lobster may also be 
potted without pounding it, and only cut 
into such pieces as if prepared for sauce, 
minced with the spawn and soft parts, and 
seasoning, and pressed together as closely 
as possible. In packing it, place the coral 
ana spawn in layers, so that it may have a 
regular and sightly appearance when cut 
out. If intended for store this latter me- 
thod is the best, but if for sandwiches, &c., 
the directions first given are the most proper 
lo follow i 

LOBSTER SALAB.-^Cnt up the flesh of 
a fine lobster into pieces, not of too small a 
■ize, together with two lettuces, washed with 


the most scrupulous care, and rendered per- 
fectly dry on a napkin ; cut three hard-boiled 
eggs into square pieces; add eight or ten 
slices of beetroot, and a stem or two of mint ; 
mix these all well together, and pour over it 
a dressing made as follows .—Take half a 
pint of best Florence oil, and three new-laid 
eggs, and beat them together; add two 
tablesi>oonful8 of mixed mustard, half a pint 
of melted butter, a pinch of cayenne pepper, 
some salt, and half a pint of vinegar. This 
mixture, put into bottles and tightly corked 
down, will keep i’or months, and may be used 
as occasion requires. 

LOBSTER SAUCR-Choose a lobster 
that is well filled with spawn ; pull the flesh 
to pieces with a fork, and bruise it with the 
spawn with the back of a spoon ; break the 
shell, and boil it in a little water to extract 
its colouring matter; strain it ofi'; melt 
some butter very smoothly on it, with a little 
horseradish ; auer a few moments, take oUt 
the horseradish, mix the body of the lobster 
well with the butter; then add the flesh, 
and give it a boil, either with ketchup, or 
gravy, or butter. 

LOBSTER SAUSAGES. — Chop finely 
the flesh of a large lobster, with two ounces 
of butter which has been browned with two 
tablespoonfuls of flour ; season with cayenne 
pepper, pounded mace, and salt, and heat it 
over the fire with sufiicient stock, or plain 
water, to form a mass, but not too liquid ; 
when cold, shape it like small sausages; 
cover with bread crumbs and yolk of egg, 
and fry brown. 

LOBSTER, STEWED. -When the lob- 
sters are boiled, pick the meat clean from 
the shells, take a pint of water, a little mace, 
a little whole pepper, and the shells of the 
lobster ; let them boil till all their goodness 
is extracted ; strain oiT the liquor, and put 
it into a saucepan ; place on the lobster, with 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, a wine- 
glassful of sherry and a little lemon-juice ; 
after having boiled, dish them, and serve 
them in their liquor. 

LOBSTERS, TO Boil.— Set over the lire 
a saucepan containing water salted in the 
proportion of a tablespoonful of salt to a 
quart of water ; when the ^vater boils, put 
the lobster in, and keep boiling briskly from 
half an hour to an hour, according to the 
size of the fish ; then take the lobster out, 
wipe all scum from it, and rub the shell 
with a very little oil or butter, to give it a 
gloss. 

LOBSTERS, TO Choose.— As a rule, it is 
better to buy lobsters alive. Choose those 
which are heavy and lively, and full of mo- 
tion, which is an index of their health and 
freshness. Those of middle size are the 
best. Always rqject them when the shell is 
encrusted, this being an infallible sign that 
they are old. The heu lobster is distinguished 
from the male by having a broader tail, and 
less claws. When boiled, the tail of the 
lobster preserves its elasticity if firesh, but 
loses it as soon as it becomes stale. The 
heaviest lobsters are the best; and when 
they are light and watery, they are unfit for 
eating. 
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LOCKED JAW.-Thia formidable and 
fatal disease is only a local form of that 
xnyateriuurt condition of the nervous ayatem, 
Scnown as tetanus, and which receives dif- 
ferent names according to vviiat part of the 
body Is thrown into convulsion t>r rigidity ; 
when It ^fleets the muscles of the head and 
face, it is denominated tm/»u.v,<ir lucked jaw. 
This aflection, like the ueneral disease of 
which it is a purt. is divided into that ibrm 
which results from exposure to rain and sun, 
atmospheric changes, or what is known as 
idiopathic, or sponraneous, and that the far 
more general eondititm which is excited by 
punctures, woumls, and accitients, generally, 
and called tr,twnntie. There are certain con- 
ditions 01 the system when an injury received 
Willdegeneraieintoa mortal evil ; and others. 
There it is powerless to eflect mischief; but 
unfortmialely science has discovered no 
means to determine when either condition 
is present. Locked jaw is almost always 
tlie result oi' accident, and the lengtli of 
time that takes place between the receipt of 
the injury and the termination of the dis- 
ease, depends on the age, constitution, and 
strength ol the patient, and the heat or 
coldness of the weather. The sliorte.st case 
on record, lasted a quarter oi an hour, though 
the time may be generally stated at from 
twelve hours to as many days. 

The first symptoms are a sense of stifinoss 
in the back of the neck, which, gradually 
increaslno. renders ditlicult every motion of 
the head, the muscles becoming rigid, with 
a pain at the root of the tongue, difficulty of 
swallowing, with tightness about the chest, 
and a fixed pain behind the breast- bone, 
sliooting out through the back ; at the same 
time the rigidity ut the muscles of the face 
increases, impacting the jaws so clo.«ely that 
iiotliiiig can possibly pass them. 8oine- 
tinie.s the disease is entirely confined to the 
head, at utliern the spa.smudic action ex- 
tends over the body, showing the worst 
form of tetanus and hydrophobia, the pa- 
tient dying in feanul sulfering. As punc- 
tures and cuts I'rom rusty nails, broken 
glass, or splinters, have Irequently led to 
this painful disease, all such wounds should 
be immediately washed, any irritating par- 
ticle lodged ill the llesh removed, and a 
M’arm poultice laid over the part as a pre- 
cautionary measure; and if In the foot, 
•‘trict rest enjoined. As the treatment of 
lock-jaw is so precisely analogous to that of 
T' lauu.s, the most available means of cure 
•vill be given under the one head of 
Tktanus. 

L(.)(JKS.— The amount of security which 
locks are capable of affording to property, 
should induce persons to exercise care in 
their selection. A lock which can be easily 
picked, is in tact le.ss secure than having no 
lock at all, since persons are apt to place 
reliance on the detective implement, and to 
imagine they are being protected all the 
time they are being robbed. For doors, 
cupboards, and every kind of domestic re- 
ceptacle, the patent locks of both Chubb and 
Hobbs are held in high estimation. For 
^afe locks, that shown in the engraving, 
and recently invented, is proved to be of 
£45 



shooti n g II p w'ard sanddownwards, are bin ged 
at their tmds to levers, which work inside 
the top and bottom casing of the safe. 
These levers have hooks at their front ends, 
and when the bolts are shot by the key, 
these levers rock, and their hooks fasten into 


Fig. 2 . 



the edge of the door, or into eyes inside the 
door. Unlocking the door relieves it from 
these liooks, and it is then free to open. 
The key of this lock is made on a new prin- 
ciple; that is in say, the handle andi the 
wards form (as seen in the engraving) two 
distinct portions, and may be screwed on 
and off as required, and the portion abso- 
lutely applying to the lock, being comprised 
within a small compass, may be easily car- 
ried about in the pocket. The handle has a 
button on its end, to prevent it being drawn 
out of the keyhole farther than to attach 
the key, so tliat it cannot be mislaid, and is 
always ready at hand ; while, by its being so 
left in, acces.s to the lock 's made still more 
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difficult. All locks are apt to get out of take lodgings at a future day, and declines 
order at tim es, and especially when they are to fulfil his agreement, the housekeeper has 
not treated with care. Owing to dust and no remedy; Ibut if he pay a deposit, he 
other causes, they will sometimes not work partly executes an agreement, and the 
easily ; a little sweet oil should then be ap- housekeeper has a remedy against him for 
plied to them with a feather, and the key not occupying the lodgings according to 
tamed gently backwards and forwards seve' agreement. Jr a landlord enter and use 
ral times ; but if this will not amend the apartments while his tenant is in legal pos- 
defect, the look should be taken ofi*. and session, without his consent, he forfeits his 
thoroughly cleaned and oiled. When locks right to recover rent. If a lodger quits 
do not act freely, they should never be for- apartments without notice, the landlord can 
oibly acted upon, as this generally injures still recover his rent by action, although he 
the look and breaks the key ; the better way has put a bill in the window to let them, 
is to humour them, and try to move them Removing goods from furnished lodgings, 
by gentle means, and if this does not succeed, with intent to steal, is a felony ; unlawfully 
a locksmith should be consulted. pledging is a misdemeanour. When the 

LODGERS AND LODGINGS. —Before lodger has removed, and there are no goods 
lodgings are taken, it is essential to luiow whereon to make a levy, the rent beomes a 
that the rent and taxes of tlie house are debt, and can only be recovered in the 
paid; for the goods of a lodger are liable to County Court of the district. For agreement 
distress for arrears at any time wliile on the of tenancy and notice to quit^ see Landloiii> 
premises. If lodgings are taken for a certain and Tenant. 

and specified time, no notice to quit is ne- LOGWOOD.— A medicinal agent used as 
cessary. If the lodger, however, continues an astringent. To obtain the decoction, 
after the expiration of the term, he becomes boil an ounce and a half of bruised logwood 
a regular lodger, unless there is an agree in two pints of water until it is reduced to 
ment to the contrary. If he owes renC the one pint; then add a drachm of braised 
housekeeper can detain his goods whilst on cassia, and strain. Dose^ from one to two 
the premises, or distrain, as a landlord may ounces. 

distrain the goods of a tenant. No distinc- LOO.— A game at cards which is sub- 
tion exists between lodgers and other ten- divided into limited and unlimited loo. It 
ants as to the payment of their rent, or the is played two ways, both with five and three 
turning them out of possession ; they are cards, though most commonly with five, 
also similarly circumstanced, with regard to dealt from a whole pack, either first three 
distress for rent, as householders. The rent and then two, or by one at a time. Several 
of weekly tenants should be paid weekly, persons may play together, but the greatest 
for if it is once allowed to run a quarter, number can be admitted when the game is 
the tenant cannot be forced to quit without played with three cards only. After live 
a quarter’s notice. Lodgings by the year cards have been dealt to each player, 
should only be taken from a person who is another is turned up for trump. In general, 
either proprietor of the house, or holds pos- the knave of clubs, or sometimes the knave 
session for an unexpired term of years, of the trump suit, as agreed upon, is tbe 
FwmWied Lodgings are usually let by the highest card, and is styled “pam;” the ace 
week, on payment of a fixed sum, part of of trumps is next in value, and the rest in 
which is considered as rent for the apart- succession as at whist. Each player has 
ment, and part for the use of the furniture, the liberty of changing from the pack all or 
Jn some instances an agreement is made for any of the live cards dealt him ; or of throw- 
80 much per week rent, and so much for the ing up his hand in order to escape being 
use of the furniture, and to place all monies looed. Those who play their cards, either 
received to the account ol the furniture, with or without changing, and do not gain 
until that part of the demand shall be satis- a trick, are looed; as is likewise the case 
lied ; for the landlord cannot distrain for the with all who have stood the game, when a 
use of his furniture. Persona renting fur- flush or flushes occur; and each, excepting 
nlshed apartments frequently absent them- any player holding *'pam” of an inferior 
selves, without apprising the housekeeper, flush, is required to deposit a stake, to be 
perhaps with the rent in aiTCar. If there given to the person who sweeps the board. 
Is probable reason to believe that the lodger or to be divided among the winners at tbe 
bedeft, on the second week of such absence ensuing deal, according to tbe tricks which 
the householder may send for a police con- may then be made, tor instance, if every 
stable, and, in his presence, enter the one at dealing, stakes half-a-crovni, the 
lodge’s apartments, and take out the pro- tricks are entitled to sixpence each, and 
party of the latter, and secure it until appli- whoever is looed must put down half-a* 
cation is made for it He may then enter crown, exclusive of the deal ; sometimes it 
upon the possession of the apartment ; and is settled that each person looed shall pay a 
If, after fourteen days’ notice given by ad- sum equal to that which happens to be on 
vertisement in the London Gazette, the lodger the table at the time. Five cards of a suit, 
does not pay the arrears of rent, the liouse- or four with ** pam ” compose a flush which 
holder may sell the property to satisfy his sweeps the board, and yields only to a 
claim, reserving aiiy surplus money, and superior flush, or the elder hand. When 
BOoh goods as it may not be necessary to loo is played with three cards, they are 
sell, and must keep th^ ready for delivery dealt by one at a time ; pam is omitted, and 
to the lodger when he shall demand them, the cards are not exchanged, nor permitted 
If a person makes a verbal agreement to to be thrown up. 
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LOOKING-GLASSES, TO Clean.— Wash 
thoroughly a piece of soft sponge and re- 
move all gritty particles Ironi it, dip it 
slightly into water, squeeze it out again, 
and then dip it into some spirits of wine; 
rub it over the glass, dust it with some 
powder blue or whiting, sifted through 
muslin ; remove it lightly and quickly with 
a cloth; then rub it well with a clean cloth, 
and finish with a silk handkerchief. If the 
glass be a large one, clean one half at a 
time, otherwise the spirit of wine will dry 
before it can be removed. If the frames are 
gilt, the greatest care must be taken to 
prevent the spirit of wine from touching 
them. To clean such frames, rub them with 
a little dry cotton wool ; this will remove ail 
dust and dirt without injury to the gilding. 
If the frames are varnished, they may be 
rubbed with the spirit of wine, which will 
take out all spots, and give the varnish a 
superior polish. 

Lotions.— A pplications principally com- 
posed of water, used either to the skin or to 
the mucous surfsces, as the inside of the 
mouth, or of the nostrils. The variety of 
lotions, from plain water, upwards, is very 
great. Lotions may be classed as cooling, 
stimulating, astiingent, soothing, and seda- 
tive. Of the first, water is an example, 
either alone, combined with spirit, from half 
an ounce to an ounce to the half-pint, or 
combined with vinegar. Water with one- 
third or one-half spirit of wine, applied to 
the skin by means of lint, which is covered 
to prevent evaporation, is a good example 
of a stimulating lotion. Very cold water, 
the lotion of sulphate of zinc, or of wliite 
vitriol, in the proportion of from one to 
ten grains to the ounce of water, form an 
astringent ; the various preparations of 
opium, decoction of poppies, decoction of 
hemlock, &o., are soothing lotions; the 
prussic acid lotion a sedative one. 

LOVAGB.— Cordial. Take of the fresh 
roots of lovage, valerian, celery, and sweet 
fennel, each one ounce; essential oil «f 
caraw'ay and savin, each two drachms; 
spirit of wine, one gill ; proof spirit, three 
gallons; loaf-sugar, three pounds. Steep 
the roots and seeds in the spirit for fourteen 
days ; then dissolve the oils in the spirit of 
wine, and add them to the unsweetened cor- 
dial drawn off from the other ingredients. 
Dissolve the sugar in the water for making 
up, and fine, if necessary, with alum. 

LOVING-CUP.~A beverage made as fol- 
lows Toast some bread, and place it in a 
large cup or bowl, which will hold two 
ijuarts ; grate 'nutmeg over it, and pour on 
a quart of ale, and two- thirds of a bottle 
of sherry ; sweeten this to taste, and imme- 
diately before serving add a bottle of soda 
water. 

LOZENGE.— A hard compound of sugar 
and gum, which contains eitiier simple fla- 
vouring or some medicinal agent. — See 
Black Curbant, Ipecacuanha, Pepper- 
bunt, &c. 

LUCIFEE MATCHES, Cautions be- 
pECTiNO.— The number of accidents which 
have occurred from luoifer matches, and the 
case with which both life and property may 


be destroyed by these dangerous, though 
useful articles, ought to induce persons to 
use them with caution and to guard them 
with care. A great many of the disasters 
which have been recorded as resulting from 
lucifer matches, have arisen through the 
boxes In which they are kept having been 
carelessly left about, within the reach of 
children, or even animals, as cats, rats, and 
mice. To prevent this, it is always better 
to keep them in a tin box, which should be 
fastened high up against the wall. 'When 
children are detected in the act of playing 
with lucifer matches, a sport of which they 
are extremely fond, they should have pointed 
out to them, in a clear manner, the oangera 
which are likely to ensue, and the accidents 
which have occurred to other children 
through playing with lucifer matches ; and 
they should be cautioned, on pain of severe 
punishment, never to medole with them 
again. Adults are also extremely careless 
with lucifer matches ; sometimes, when the 
matches will not light readily, they throw 
them down one after another, and these are 
afterwards ignited by the friction of the 
foot, or any other opposing body, and 
smouldering perhaps fur a time, eventually 
set light to the carpet and surrounding 
furniture. Carrying matches about the per- 
son is obviously attended with the greatest 
danger, and should never be attempted , 
on lighting luoifer matches, the action of the 
hand should be a brisk movement from the 
body, not towards it, for by the disregari^ 
of this simple act many accidents have’ 
occurred. 

LUGGAGE, Packing and Care or.— 
Luggage should always be packed syste- 
matically and with order, as it will thus he 
found far more convenient to persons when 
travelling. Where there is only one pack- 
age, as a trunk or portmanteau, the lieaviest 
and most substantial articles should be 
placed at the bottom, and the most tender 
and fragile at the top. When it is nut 
quite full, some stray articles should be 
placed to render it so, and to prevent the 
contents from shaking about. All materials 
that arc likely to soil or stain the articles 
with which they come in contact, such as 
ink, wine, oil, &c., should be carefully corked, 
and placed in vessels not liable to break, 
and to protect them the more surely, they 
should be rolled in some such article as an 
underwalstooat, and placed in a corner 
where they will ride securely. When there 
are more packages than one, the articles 
should be appropriately placed in their re- 
ceptacles, accordlDg to the order in which 
they are likely to be wanted ; so that one 
package need only be opened instead of 
three or four. In all cases, it will be f ound 
convenient and conducive to comfort, to 
pack suck articles as are likely to be re- 
quired for immediate use. Into one port- 
manteau or bag, such as the night-dress, 
slippers, brushes, combs, &c., for by this 
means persona when arriving fatigued at 
the end of their Journey, have those articles 
necessary to their comfort ready at hand, 
without heing compelled to search one box 
after anothery and perhaps without finding 
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wliat l8 wanted after all. When poinpr <»« 
a Journey, trunks, boxes, &c., should be 
securely corded ; and portmanteaus and 
bags locked ; the name and destination of 
the owner should also be prominently placed 
on each packa^'e, so as to prevent their 
being mis* sent or carried away by mistake. 
The owner of luggage, previous to starting 
on a journey, should see that it is deposited 
.in a place of safety and protection ; and 
having not^d the place well, he should 
hasten theri when he arrives at his jour- 
ney’s erAl, and superintend its removal ; 
he should also prevent its being touched 
by irresponsible persons— railway or ticket 
orters, and licensed drivers of vehicles 
eing the most reliable. When persons ore 
packing up their luggage, they should avoid 
encumbering themselves with articles which 
they are not likely to want, or omitting to 
take such things as will in all probability 
be required; eitlier of these inconveniences 
may be avoided by a little timely thought. 
When the cordage, canvas, &c., used for 
luggage is removed, it should not be throwm 
away, as though it were not likely to be 
required again, but carefully placed aside, 
so that it may he ready to the hand when- 
ever it is again wanted.— See Box, Port- 
manteau. Trunk, &c. 

LUMBAGO — A painful affection of the 
muscles of tJie loins and small of the back ; 
a. rheumatism, or sub-acute inflammation 
of the muscular fibres of the part. Lum- 
bago, like otlier forms of rheumatism, is 
induced by exposure to cold, moisture, or 
wet, from over-lieuting tlie body, and w’hile 
in a state of perspiration, being exposed to 
draughts or cold air. When of long stand- 
ing, it is not unusual for the kidneys to 
syinpatliise with the external inflammation, 
and complicate the disease. 

The ftymiioms of lumbago are too well 
known to require recapitulation; and as 
respects the irmtmmty the hot bath, either 
the complete or hip. is in all cases the first 
and most important means to adopt, being 
followed up by a vigorous rubbing in of the 
following embrocation twice a day, and the 
exhibition of thirty drops of the spirits of 
turpentine in a little gin, with a small quan- 
tity of water, upon going to bed. Take of 
Camphorated oil . .2 ounces. 

Oil of amber and turpen- 
tine, of each . . l ounce. 

Spirits of hartshorn . ^ an ounce. 

Mix, and use as an embrocation. 

Where the pain is excessive, and the rest 
is disturbed, ten grains of Dover’s powder 
should be taken at bed- time in a little gruel, 
and a bottle of hot water placed under the 
hollow of the back. When the acuteness of 
the disease is subdued it is advisable to wear 
a warm plaster ou the loins for some short 
time afterwards, to keep up the heat, and 
guard against cold and a relapse. 

LUNAE CAUSTIC— This is efficacious 
in destroying warts, proud flesh, and un- 
healthy edges of ulcers. It is also a remedy 
in erysipelas, when applied in solution, in 
the proportion of one drachm of the salt 
to an ounce of water, this to be brushed 


all over the inflamed part, and for an inch 
beyond it. The skin thus treated becomes 
blackened, but 8 o<»d peels off, and leaves a 
new skin in its place. Bed sores, pencilled 
over with a solution of the same strength, 
will soon disappear when thus treated. 

LUNCH EON.- The mid-day repast, known 
under this name, may be served in two 
ways. One method is to place all the 
things wanted on a butler’s tray furnished 
with let-down sides, so that when placed 
on the table it will answer the purpose as 
well as though the tablecloth were laid. 
The other plan is to lay tlie tablecloth in 
the same manner that it is spread for 
dinner, with the pickle- stand and cruets 
opposite each other, and w’ater jug and 
tumblers, and, ii in season, a vase filled 
with flowers in the centre of the table. 
The sides of the table are occupied by the 
requisites for each guest, namely, two 
plates, large and small forks and Knives, 
and a desserl spoon, a folded napkin, with 
the bread placed beneath, upon the plate 
of each guest. If French or light wines be 
served, they may remain in the original 
bottles, and may be placed in ornamental 
wine vases, betw’een the top and bottom 
1 dishes and the vase of flowers, with the 
corks drawn, and loosely replaced. The 
dishes usually served for luncheons are the 
remains of cold meat, neatlv trimmed and 
garnished : cold game, hasned or plain; 
curries; minced meats; cold meat and 
fruit pies; cutlets, plainly cooked; chops; 
steaks; eggs ; omelettes. &c Ale and por- 
ter are generally served, and occasionally 
sKerry, Marsala, port, or home-made wines 
are introduced, with biscuits and ripe fruit. 
As luncheon is a meal served about the 
time that friends and acquaintances usually 
drop in, a good hoiisewile will always have 
something in the house ready to convert 
into a luiicheon to meet exigencies, and, in 
most cases, the remains of the previous 
day’s dinner will afford an ample supply 
lor this purpose. 

LUNCHEON CAKES.-Take a pound ol 
flour, two drachms of muriatic acid, tw^o 
drachms of carbonate of soda, three ounces 
of sugar, three tmnees of butter, and a 
quarter ol' a pound o* currants ; mix these 
in a pint ol milk, till they attain the proper 
consistence, *aiid bake in a liot oven for an 
hour. 

Flour, lib. ; muriatic acid. 2 drachms ; 
carbonate of soda. 2 drachms ; sugar, 3<>z8. ; 
butter. 3oz8. ; currants, ilb ; rndk, I pint. 

LUNGS. AFFECTIONS OF.- The dis- 
eases or forms of di^*eBse to w hicJi the lungs 
are liable are remarkably numerous, as they 
sympathise with the disease ol everj^ other 
organ; with all the affections of the skin; 
besides complaints proper to themselves; 
and may be either acutel;^ or chronically 
inflamed, enlarged, congested, tuherculated, 
or wasted by suppuration. Many of these 
forms have already, or will he yet. treated 
under their special heads, as consumption, 
phthisis, catarrh, bronchitis, some ol which, 
though not strictly appertaining to the 
lungs, are so intimately connected with their 
6ia 
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functions and the whole respiratory system 
as to be inseparable from those orfi;aus 

Acute inflammation of the lun^s, or pneu- 
monia, is marked by all the inflammatory 
and febrile symptoms developed in an a^i^ra- 
vated degncee, attended with great pain, diffi 
culty of breathing, cough, dry skin, and 
thirst, with a full, strong, hard pulse, that 
after a time sinks to a wiry flutter. 

The treatment is much the same as for otlier 
inflammatory diseases, bleeding, antimonv, 
and opium being the chief and almost only 
remedies. But as the lungs perform one of 
the most, if not the most important part in 
the great system of life, it should be ob- 
served that whatever depleting measures 
are adopted, the chief force of them must be 
employed in the first stage ; and should the 
inflammatory action continue, relief must 
be obtained by indirect evacuants, as purga* 
tives, diaphoretics, and counter-irritants. 
-See Pneumonia. 

LUPINE. - This family of plants is gene- 
rally divided into annuals, perennials, and 
frame evergreen shrubs ; but they also 



produce seed so freely that it is Msiest to 
propagate them by that means; only the 
evergreens,, instead of being sown in the 
open ground, should have the assistance of 
a gentle hotbed, to rear them before planting 
out. The white lupine was cultivated by 
the Romans as a legume, and is still occa- 
sionally grown in Italy and Prance. The 
seeds were formerly, and are sometimes 
now used as food ; but more generally, the 
whole plant is mown and given as herbage 
to cattle, and sometimes the crop is ploughed 
down as manure. 

LURCHER. — A dog of a cross-breed 
betweoi the greyhound and harrier, and re- 
crossed with the terrier. His limbs are 
strong ; bis head less sharo than that of a 
greyhound; his ears are short erect, and 
649 


half pricked ; and his hair coarse and wiry. 
Uis principal forte lies in killing rabbits, as 



he has a fine scent, and runs his game 
without giving tongue. 
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MACAROONS, Almond. —Blanch and 
dry a pound of sweet almonds ; pound them 
to a smooth paste, with a little white of 
egg, then whisk to a Arm solid froth the 
whites of seven eggs ; mix with them a 
pound and a half of the finest sugar; add 
theke Ingredients by degrees to the almonds, 
whisk the whole well up together, and drop 
the mixture upon wafer paper; bake the 
cakes in a moderate oven to a very pale 
brown. 

13 ^ Almonds, lib. ; sugar, l|lb. ; eggs, 

wiiitcs* 

MACAROONS, CocoANUT. — Rasp a 
fresh coooanut, spread it on a dish or tin, 
and let it dry graaimlty for a couple of days ; 
add to it double its weight of fine siRed 
sugar, and the whites of eight eggs, beaten 
to a solid froth, to the pound. Roll the 
mixture into small balls, place them on a 
buttered tin, and bake them in a very gentle 
oven for about twenty minutes Move them 
from the tin while they are warm, and store 
them in a very dry canister as soon as they 
are cold. 

Cocoanut, ilb. ; sugar, ilb. ; eggs, 
8 whites. 

MACAROONS, Oranob Flower. — 
Have ready two pounds of very dry white 
sifted sugar. Weigh two ounces of the 
petals of* freshly gathered orange blossoms 
after they have been fresh gathered from 
the stems ; cut them very small with a pair 
of scissors into the sugar ; add the whites 
of seven eggs; whisk the whole well 
together nntil it attains a snowy whits* 
ness; then drop the mixture on to paper 
without delay, and place the cakes in a veiy 
cool oven. 

Sugar, 2 lbs. ; orange blossoms, aoii. 
eggs, 7 whites. 
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MACASSAR OIL.— The preparation for 
the toilet thus named is compounded in 
various ways ; the following is one of the 
most ajprreeable forms Oil of behn, one 
int ; cocoanut oil, half a pint ; essence of 
ergamot, a quarter of an ounce; essence 
of niusk, a quarter of an ounce ; attar of 
roses, six drops. Infuse these ingredients 
in a bottle near the fire for two or three 
hours ; then set the bottle by for a week, 
shaking the contents frequently; the oil 
will then be tit for use. 

MACAW. — A bird of the parrot tribe, 
valued for its distinct and fluent articula- 
tion. and for the intelllgenee which it dis- 



plays towards those to whom it is accus- 
tomed. It is, however, very capricious in 
temper, and when it forms dislikes, often 
evinces much malice. The red and blue macaw 
is a remarkably beautiful species. Another 
favourite variety is the blue and orange 
macaw, which is somewhat less in size than 
the preceding. This species does not learn 
to talk so readily as others, but is a better 
imitater of sounds, bleating like a sheep, 
mewing like a cat, and barking like a dog 
with admirable correctness and facility. 

MACCARONI BOILED. -Drop the 
maccaroni lightly and by degrees into a 
large pan of fast boiling water, into which 
a little salt and a piece oi butter, the size of 
a walnut, have been previously thrown. In 
about three-quarters of an hour it will be 
suiflciently tender. Pour it into a large 
cullender, and drain the water well I’rom it. 
'Ihe pipe maccaroni should be suflered to 
remain entire, and served in that form. 
The ribbon maccaroni is more quickly boiled 
than the pipe maccaroni. Drop it gradually 
into plenty of boiling water, ana turn it 
over occasionally, that it mav be equally 
done. Drain it thoroughly when it is per- 
fectly tender, and serve it quickly, either 
quite plain, or with a compote of fruit. 

MACCARONI PUDDING. — Mix a 
quarter of a pound of maccaroni with a pint 
of good muk, and, when quite tender, 
sweeten with brown sugar, and add a little 
more milk, and three eggs well beaten. 
Bake in a buttered dish in a Dutch oven for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

Maccaroni, ilb. ; milk, l pmt ; sugar, 
to sweeten ; eggs, r>. 


MACCARONI SOUP.— -Take four onions, 
two carrots, and one turnip ; cut them into 
slices with an ounce of butter, an ounce of 
allspice, and a few sweet herbs ; fry these 
ingredients together in a stewpan until 
they are of a delicate brown ; then boil them 
in four quarts of stock for half an hour . 
have ready a pound of dry flour, and mix it 
with cold water, together with two spoonlul:^ 
of salt, and one of pepper ; strain iii through 
a sieve, and let it boil for five minutes; 
have ready half a pound of maccaroni ; pui 
it to the stock, and serve. 

Onions, 4 ; carrots, 2 ; turnip, 1 ; 
butter, loz. ; sweet herbs, a few ; allspice, 
loz. ; stock, 4 quarts; flour, lib.; water, 
sufldcient; salt, 2 teaspoonfuls; pepper, 
1 teaspoonful ; maccaroni, ilb. 

MACCARONI, SWEET. -Drop gently 
into a pint and a hall of new milk, \^en it 
is boiling fast, four ounces of pipe maccaroui * 
add a few grains of salt, and about a dozen 
thin strips of lemon or orange rind. Simmer 
the maccaroni by a gentle tire until it is 
tolerably tender, then add from two to 
three ounces of sugar broken small ; boil the 
maccaroni till the pipes are soft, and swollen 
to their full size ; drain and arrange it in a 
hot dish ; stir the milk quickly to the yolks 
of three eggs well beaten; agitate them 
briskly over the fire until they thicken, pour 
them over the maccaroni, and serve it im- 
mediately. 

Milk, If pint ; pipe maccaroni, 4ozs. ; 
strips of lemun-rind, 12 ; sugar, 2 to 3oz8. ; 
eggs, 3 yolks. 

MACK.— The second coat of the nutmeg. 
It is highly aromatic, but distasteful if em- 
ployed in excess ; many persons dislike the 
flavour of it altogether, therefore it should 
never be used when cooking for mixed 
parties. As a stomachic, it resembles nut- 
meg in its effects. The essence of mace may 
be made in the same way as the essence of 
clove. 

MACERATION.— A process frequently 
required to be performed in compounding 
medicines, and in culinary operations. It. 
is performed by simply immersing the 
substance \rhich is to be acted upon in cold 
water or spirits for a certain time. 

MACKEREL.— This M^ell-known fish is 
one of the most beautiful as regards the 



brilliancy of its colours, and at the same 
time one of the most usefhl to man as an 
article of food. The usual length of tk« 
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-mackerel is about fourteen inches, or vary- 
ing from twelve to sixteen. It is a vora- 
cious feeder, and its growth is rapid ; but it 
is not the largest kind that are accounted the 
best for the table. Those taken in May and 
June are considered superior in flavour to 
such as are caught either in the spring or 
autumn. There are various modes of fishing 
for mackerel; but the way in which the 
greatest numbers are taken, is by draft- 
nets. 

MACKEREL BAKED.-Open the fish 
only just sufficient to admit of their being 
emptied and perfectly cleaned. Wash and 
w’ipe them dry, then fold them in a soft 
cloth, and let them remain in it awhile. 
Replace the roes, and put the fish into a 
baking-dish of suitable size, with a table- 
spoonful of wine, a few drops of chili 
vinegar, a little salt and cayenne, and about 
half an ounce of butter, well blended with 
a saltspoonful of flour for each fish. They 
must be turned round with the heads and 
tails towards each other, that they may lie 
compactly In the dish, and the backs should 
be placed downwards, that the sauce may 
surround the thickest part of the flesh. l.<ay 
two buttered papers over the fish, and press 
them down upon them ; set the dish into a 
gentle oven for twenty minutes, take off the 
papers, and send the fish to table in their 
sauce. 

MACKEREL BOILED. — W^ash and 
cleanse the fish thoroughly, put them into 
cold water, with a handful of salt in it ; let 
Them simmer rather than boil ; a small 
mackerel will be sufficiently done in about 
a quarter of an hour ; and the surest indi- 
cation that they are done is by the eye 
starting, and the tail splitting. After this, 
remove them immediately from the water ; 
for they are so delicate, that the heat of the 
water will break them. In general, the 
mackerel is boiled too much, and the roe too 
little. The best way is to make a silt oppo- 
site the middle of the roe ; this will allow the 
water to have access, so that the roe will be 
^one as soon as the fish. For sauce, see 
Fennel Sauce, Gooseberry Sauce, and 
Parsley and Butter. 

MACKEREL BROILED. — Cleanse a 
fine large mackerel, wipe It on a dry cloth, 
and cut a long slit down the back ; lay it on 
a clean gridiron, over a clear slow fire; 
loosen it gently should it stick, which it will 
do unless often moved; when one side is 
done, turn it on the other ; and when both 
sides are finished, turn the back to the fire : 
about half an hour will broil it well. For 
«auce, mix well together a little fine minced 
fennel or parsley, seasoned virith pepper and 
salt, and a bit of fresh butter, and when the 
mackerel are ready for table, put some of 
this into the fish. 

MACKEREL PRIED.- After washing 
and cleansing the fish thoroughly, cut off 
the heads and tails, spilt the Dodies quite 
open and remove the hack- bones; wipe the 
mackerel vetw dry, dust fine salt and pepper 
over them ; flour them well ; fry them a fine 
brown in boiling lard, drain them thoroughly, 
and serve with the following sauce Dis- 
eolre in a small saucepan an onnee and a 
'SSI 


half of butter smoothly mixed with a tea- 
spoonfhl of flour, and a little salt and 
cayenne; shake these over a gentle fire 
until they are lightly coloured, then ^d by 
slow degrees half a pint of good broth or 
gravy, and the juice of a large lemon ; boll 
the sauce for two or three minutes, and 
serve it very hot. 

MACKEREL MARINADED. ~ Clean 
the fish thoroughly and cut off the heads ; 
rub plenty of pepper, salt, and allspice into 
the inside ; place them in layers In a baking- 
dish, with bay leaves between the layers, 
and add three parts vinegar and one of 
water, sufficient to fill the dish ; add a little 
whole pepper, and a blade or two of mace. 
Bake slowly for about five hours. When 
cold, remove the fish and marinade into 
another dish, taking care not to bruise or 
break them. 

MACKEREL PRESERVED. — Select 
fine fish, cleanse them thoroughly, and 
lightly fry them In oil; divide the fish, 
remove the bones, heads, and skins, and rub 
tlie flesh well over with the following sea- 
soning :~for every dozen fish, take three 
tablespoonfuls of salt, an ounce and a half 
of black pepper, half a dozen cloves, a blade 
or two of mace, and a nutmeg grated ; mix 
these ingredients well together, and cover 
the surface of the fish well with the season- 
ing; then place the fish in layers packed 
into a stone jar (not glazed), cover the whole 
with vinegar ; and if the fish is to be pre- 
served for any length of time, pour salad oil 
or melted suet over the top. In this way 
the fish will keep for months. 

MACKEREL SOUSED. - Wash and 
cleanse the mackerel well, and remove the 
roes ; boil the fish in salt and water ; take 
them out when done enough, and lay them 
in a deep dish ; pour away half the liquor 
they were boiled in, and add to the rest of 
the liquor as much vinegar as will cover 
them, together with two or three bay leaves. 
They should be two or three days before 
they are eaten. 

MACKEREL STEWED. — Work very 
smoothly together a dessertspoonful of 
flour with two ounces of butter, pot them 
into a Btewpan, uid stir them round over 
the fire until the butter is dissolved ; add a 
quarter of a teaspoonfbl of mace, half a 
teaspoonfu! of salt, and a little cayenne; 
pour in by slow degrees three glasses of 
claret ; and when the same bolls, lay in a 
couple of fine mackerel well cleansed and 
wiped dry ; stew them very gently for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, and turn them when 
half done; lift them out, dish them oare- 
Iblly, stir a teaspoonful of made mustard to 
the sauce, give it a boil, and pour it over the 
fish. 

MACKEREL, TO CARVE. — Mackerel 
should be served in pieces cut through the 
side, when they are large. If small; they 
may be divided through the back- bone and 
served in halves. The shoulder part is eon- 
sidered the best. 

MACKEREL, TO CHOOSE. — This fish 
loses life as soon as it leaves the sea, and the 
fresher it is the better. The firmness of the 
flesh, the clearness of the eyes, and the bril- 
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liaricy of its colour, are the criteria of fresh 
mackerel. Mackerel are in their hii^^hest 
ert'ection early in the season, when they 
ave the least roe ; when they are t ullest of 
roe they are valuable for the roe only, the 
flesh having scarcely any Iluvour. After 
they lose their rues they are not worth catch- 
ing, tlie roe, whicli was all that was good of 
them, being gone. I'here is also an atter- 
season, w’tien a few large fine mackerel are 
taken, about The month of Octolier ; these 
fish having hud time to fatten and recover 
tlieir health, are full of high flavour, and 
their flesh is firm and juicy ; they are com- 
monly culled Sliver mackerel, from their 
beautiful colour and appearance. 

MADDKR. — This plant has a perennial 
root and an annual stalk. The boUb best 



suited to the cultivation of madder are 
deep, fertile, sandy loams, not retentive of 
moisture, and having a considerable portion 
of vegetable matter in their composition. 
The preparation of the soil may eitner con- 
sist in trench ploughings, lengthwise and 
across, with pronged stirrings, so as to 
bring it to a fine tilth; or, what will often 
be found preferable, by one trenching two 
feet deep by manual labour. The sets or 
plants are best obtained from runners, or 
surface roots of the oid plants These, being 
taken up, are to be cut into lengths of from 
six to twelve inches, according to the 8carcif> 
or abundance of runners. Sets may also be 
procured by, sowing the seeds in a fine light 
earth a year before they are wanted, and 
then transplanting them ; or sets of an inch 
may be planted one year in a garden, and 
then removed to the field plantation. The 
season of planting is oommunly May or 
June, and the manner is geuerall^r in rows 
nine or ten asunder, and five or six inches 
apart in the rows. The alter-culture con- 
sists in hoeing and weedhig, with stirring 
by pronged hues, either of the horse or 
band kind. The crop is taken at the end 


of the third autumn after planting, and 
generally in *he month of October. Drying 
the routs is the next process, and, in very 
fine seasons, may be sometimes effected on 
the soil, by simply spreading the plants as 
they are taken up; but in mostseasous they 
require to be dried on a kiln, like that used 
ftn- malt and hops. Tiiey are dried till they 
liecome brittle, and then packed up in bag» 
for sale to the dyer. In judging ol the qua- 
lities of the madder root, the best is that 
which, on being broken in two, has a bright 
red or purple appearance, without any yellow 
cast being exhibited. 'I'lie use of madder- 
roots is chieliy in dyeing and calico-printing. 
The haulm which accumulates on the sur- 
face of the field, in the course of three years, 
may be carted to the farm- yard ana fer- 
mented along with the horse-litter. Madder- 
seed in abundance may be collected from the 
plants in the September of the second and 
third years. 

MADEIRA CAICE. — Whisk four eggs 
until they arc as light as possible, then, con- 
tinuing still to whisk them, throw in by slow 
degrees the following ingredients, in the 
order named six ounces of sifted sugar, 
six. ounces of flour dried and sifted, four 
ounces of butter slightly dissolved, but not 
heated; the rind of a Iresh lemon ; and the 
third of a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, 
beat well in just before the cake is moulded ; 
bake it ibr an hour in a moderate oven. In. 
making this cake, be particular that each 
portion of the butter is beaten into the 
mixture until no appearance of it remains, 
before the next is added. 

1 ^'' Eggs, 4; sugar, 6ozs. ; flour, 6ozs. ; 
butter, 4ozs. ; lemon, 1 rind ; carbonate of 
soda, i teaspoonful. 

MADEIRA CIDER. —Take new cider 
from the press, mix it with honey till it will 
float an egg; boil it gently lor a quarter of 
an hour, but not in an iron saucepan ; take 
ofiT the scum as it rises, let the liquor cool, 
then barrel it, without filling the vessel 
quite full; bottle it off in March. In six 
weeks af ter it will be fit for use, and strong 
as Madeira. 

MADNESS.— Disease of the brain even- 
tuating in loss of reason, assumes many 
shapes, and has many forms and conditions ; 
though the term madness with some degree 
of reason is applied to all, abstractedly 
considered, and relatively understood, no 
phrase can be more faulty and objectionable. 
Insanity, idiocy, cretinism, imbecility, de- 
mentia, and melancholia, or meiancholv 
madness, are some, though by no means all, 
the forms of mental aberration that come 
under this very comprehensive term. Each 
of these forms of madness, or loss of judg- 
ment and imagination, has a distinctive 
character of its own, and has either been 
excited by some other disease ; some great 
commut;oD of the system, caused by violent 
excitement of the passions ; by direct injury 
to the head; exposure, uncovered, to the 
influents oi the summer sun, causing a sun 
stroke or some diseased condition of the 
brain, Inouced by some specific affection ot 
that organ; or an hereditary cause;, the 
consequence of a redundancy or diminutioa 
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in Bonie of tiie lobes of the brain, in which 
case, tile di.-ease being born with the patient, 
ttiere can be no hope of cure or improve- 
ment. 

Insanity, or that madness which — of a 
teinporHry character, pritduced and kept 
alive by an aeiive disease elsewhere in the 
body than tiie brain itself, though that 
organ occ.isioually is the primary cause- is 
asymptomatic form ot madness subsiding, 
in geneial when the disease that provoked 
it is cured -8ee Insanity. 

Idiocy, being that hopeless State of fatuity, 
theconseq4.eiice, as has been 8uid,of a deiec- 
live devel piiient of the brain, and born 
with the patient, it has been thought unne- 
cessary to reier to it in a more particular 
manner, the great variety of such cases 
only tilling the mind with painful images. 

Cretinum is a special variety of idiocy, 
indicated by a large head, square visage, 
wide mouth, thick ears, and goitres ; in fact, 
it is the idiocy peculiar to that form of 
scrofula w hose most marked ieature is the 
itoitre, attacking whole tribes of people in 
different parts of tlie world, and who, in 
addition to a fatuity of mind and an en- 
larged neck, are noted by a dwurlish stature, 
seldom e.\ceeding four feet. 

Mtlancholui is that variety of madness 
depending on some ciironio state of disease, 
wiiose chiet attributes are, a sad aud de- 
sponding state of mind ; a settled melan- 
choly, that on ly sees despair and sorrow in 
every purpose of life ; and though the ima- 
gination may only pursue one line of reason- 
iug, the patient contemplates it as devoid of 
everyr ray ol hope, aud eagerly seeks to 
terminate his existence before tiie event he 
broods upon can overtake him. To such 
persons an unreasonable dread of poverty is 
the most Irequent form in which the mad- 
ness shows itself, and from the apprehension 
oi' which no relief offers itself to the patient 
but suicide. Melancholy madness most fre- 
quently results from a chronic state of in- 
.'lanity, or, m otlier words, insanity, if long 
standing, is in certain constitutions liable to 
degenerate into melancholia. The treatn^t 
of this disease is almost entirely of a moral 
character, and must consist in frequent 
change oi‘ scene and society, exercise, and 
lively conversation, any temporary oppres- 
sion of tiie head beiug relieved by a few 
leeches, and an occasional aperient; at the 
same time, without seeming to do so, main- 
taining an unceasing watch over the patient, 
and while apparently reposing conttdence in 
his honour, never relaxing the vigilance of 
supervision. 

Hypodutndriasis^ or vapours, as it is some- 
times called, very olten assumes a species of 
aberration closely resembling melancholy 
m^nesB; and like the many varieties of 
is called nhommania^ or madness on one 
subject, difficult to determine whether pri- 
marily depending on a diseased state of the 
Drain, or of the digestive organs. The treat- 
ment in ail such cases must conlbrm as 
near m can be traced to the exciting cause, 
woimh in all such cases,mediome is generally 
much less necessary than moral suasion, and 
me promotion of a healthier action of mind 


and body, by change of air and invigorating 
exercise, especially such a.s rowing, swim- 
ming, fencing, climbing hills, horse-riding, 
aud quick walking. 

There only remains one other form Of 
madness to be considereil, mama, properly 
so culled, or raving nuuliu^^s ; but as this is 
a subject so distinct troni all tiie otlier forms 
of temporary aberration ; is induced by so 
many and contrary causes ; aud deiuands a 
course of treatment so distinct, that it would 
be unnecessary to do more than give the 
general symptoms, and indicate tiie broad 
principles on which the treatment is based ; 
all patients so affected, both tor their own 
comibrt and to further the chance of their 
recovery, are treated in establishments spe- 
cially adapted for the purpose. J’here are 
many cases of contirined madness, where 
the patient is neither raving nor liirious, but 
in which more or less of the same symptoms 
are common to that condition : theae are, 
delirium without lever, tlushed face, and 
wild expression of oouuteiiance, sharp puin.H 
in the head, ringing in the ears, rolling and 
flashing eyes, grinding of the teeth, loud 
roarings, and violent muscular exertions, 
rooted antipathies to objects and places 
formerly beloved or attaciied to, insensibility 
or indifference to heat and cold, hunger, 
thirst, or watching, and attended throughout 
by a quick, full, and hard pulse. A reiiiark- 
able peculiarity with all maniacs is, that 
periodically, or once a month, or at the 
tull of the moon, all tlie symptoms are 
exaggerated, and occasionally a perfect re- 
mission of the symptoms, the patient en- 
joying lucid intervals ; Irom this periodicity 
they are called lunatics. The treatment con- 
sists in carrying out the three following 
objects, each indication, as it is called, re- 
quiring a distinct treatment : first, to gain a 
perfect command over the maniac ; secondly, 
to divert his mind from the existing train 
of thought; and thirdly, to diminish the 
preternatural action of the brain. 

MAGIC LANTEKN.- The object of this 
ingenious instrument is to represent, in a 
dark room, on a white wail or cloth, a suo- 
cession of enlarged ffgures of remarkable. 



natural, or grotesque objects. Tbemechasism 
of the mamc lantern is illustrated in the 
accompanying engraving. It consists of* 
tin box, with a tunnel on the top, repre- 
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lented by e, and a door on one Bide of it 
riiia funnel, by being bent serves the double 
purpose of letting out the smoke and keep- 
ing in the light In the middle of the bottom 
ei' the box is placed a moveable tin lamp, a, 
which must have two or three good lights at 
the right of the centre of the polished tin 
reflector, e. In the front of the box, oppo- 
site the reflector, is fixed a tin tube, m, in 
which there slides another tube, n. The 
sliding tube has at its outer extremity a 
convex lens* of about two inches diameter ; 
the tube m has also a convex lens fixed in it, 
as shown in the figure, of three inches dia- 
sneter. The focus of the smaller of these 
lenses may be about five inches. Between the 
tube m, and the lamp, there must be a slit or 
opening, as at it, to admit of the passage of 
glass sliders, mounted in paper or wooden 
frames, upon which sliders it is that the 
miniature ligures are painted which are in- 
tended to be shown on the wall. The dis- 
tinctness of the enlarged figures depends 
not only on the goodness of the magnifying 
glass, but upon the clearness of the light 
yielded by the lamp a. To paint t/ie glasses, 
first draw, on a paper of the size of the glass, 
the subject you desire to paint ; fasten this 
at each end of the glass with paste, or any 
other cement, to prevent it from slipping. 
Then, with some very black paint mixed 
with varnish, draw with a fine camel’s hair 
pencil, very lightly, the outlines sketched on 
the paper, which, of course, are reflected 
through the glass ; and when dry, fill, up the 
other parts in their proper colours. I’raus- 
parent colours must bo used for this pur- 
pose, such us carmine, lake, Prussian blue, 
verdigris, sulphate of iron, tincture of Brazil 
wood, gamboge, &c. ; and these must be 
tempered with a strong white varnish, to 
prevent their peeling off. Then shade them 
with black, or with lustre, mixed with the 
•same varnish. One of the most striking 
cfibcts produced by a magic lantern is that 
of a storm at sea. This is effected by having 
two sliders painted, as seen in the annexed 
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figures, ons with the tempest as approaching 
on one side, and continuing in intensity tiU 
it reaches tlie other. Another slider to have 
ships painted on it, and while the lantern 
is in use, the slider representing the ships is 
dexterously withdrawn before the other, so 
that the two represent ships in a storm. To 
,€xhibU the magic larUim, the lamp being 
lighted, and the room darkened, place the 
^taaohine on the table, at some distance IVom 


the white wall or suspended sheet, anl 
Introduce into the slit, tt, one of the sliders, 
I with the figures inverted. If the moveablf 
! tube, n, be then pushed in, or drawn out, tiff 
‘ the proper focus be attained, the figures on 
the slider will be reflected on the wall, in 
their distinct colours and proportions, witli 
the ap^arance of life itself, and of any size 
from six inches to seven feet, according to 
the distance of the lantern from the wall. 
Movements of the figures are easily made by 
painting the subject on two glasses, and 
passing the same through the groove. Th#» 
efiects of sunrise, moonlight, starlight, ftv 
m^ be imitated by means of double gliders, 
and figures may be introduced sometimes of 
ludicrously exaggerated proportions. Heads 
may be made to hod, faces to laugh, eyes to 
roll, teeth to gnash: crocodiles may be made 
to swallow tigers ; and combats may be re- 
presented. One of the most instructive uses 
of this instrument is to make the sliders illus- 
trative of astronomy, and to show the rotation 
of the seasons, the cause of eclipses, the moun- 
tains in the moon, spots on the sun, and the 
various motions of planetary bodies and 
their satellites. To construct a solar magic 
lantern, make a box twelve inches high 
eighteen inches wide, and about three Inchei 
deep. Two of the opposite sides of this box 
must be quite open, and in each of the othei 
sides there should be a groove wide enough 
to admit a stiff paper or pasteboard. The 
box must then be fastened against a window 
on w^hich the sun’s rays fall direct; and the 
rest of the window must be closed up, that 
no light may enter. Next, provide several 
sheets of stiff paper, blacked on one side. 
On these papers cut out such figures as 
fancy may dictate; place them alternately 
in the grooves of the box with their black 
sides towards you, and look at them through 
a large and clear glass prism; and if the 
light be strong, they will appear painted 
with the most lively colours. If you cut on 
one of these papers the form of a rainbow, 
about three-quarters of an inch wide, you 
wilt have a very good resemblance of the 
natural one. 

MAGNESIA.— An alkaline earth largely 
used in medicine, in the ibrm of the pure 
or calcined magnesia ; also in the form of 
the carbonate or bicarbonate, which latter, 
being soluble, constitutes the fluid mag- 
nesia of the shops. In combination with 
sulphuric acid, it forms sulphate of mag- 
nesia or Epsom salts. The principal use 
of magnesia is an antacid in acidity of the 
stomach and bowels ; and at the same time, 
provided it meets with acid, acts as a gentle 
aperient ; it is otten combined with rhubarb, 
Epsom salts, &o. The effectual manner in 
which magnesia neutralizes acid in the sto- 
mach, thereby relieving heart-burn and other 
uneasy sensations, has led to its being con- 
siderably abused by dyspeptics generally# 
whereby much evil has resulted; for thr 
continued use of magnesia as an antacid 
greatly impairs the digestion ; moreover, if 
used in the form of caldned magnesia, or of 
carbonate, should it not encounter sutficient 
acid in the alimentary canal to convert C 
into a soluble aperient salt, it Is apt t. 
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accumulate, and, if taken regularly and 
largely, to collect into and form concretions 
in the bowels; on this account, persons 
who insist upon taking magnesia habitually, 
ought to be careful to clear the bowels 
thoroughly, at intervals, by means of a dose 
of castor oil ; the same rule being observed 
with regard to children, if magnesia is 
given to them regularly. Fluid magnesia 
in doses from half an ounce to two ounces, 
may be taken either alone or in milk, the 
latter mode being convenient for children ; 
or it may be given as an effervescing 
draught with lemon-juice. 

MAGNETISM.— Tlie power of the magnet 
to attract or repel iron and certain other 
substances, enaoles us to perform some 
very amusing experiments with startling 
effect, 'fhe magnetic fish are experimented 
with as follows These fish are to be pur- 
chased at the toy shops, they are made 
hollow, and will float on the water. In 
the mouth of each should be inserted a 
piece of magnetic wire. The angling rod is 
like any other rod, and has a silken thread 



for a line, and an iron hook also, strongly 
magnetised. To catch the fish it is only 
necessary to put the hook in contact with 
the gills of the fish, and they will be imme- 
diately taken. The magnetic <u>an.— Cut in 
cork the figure of a swan, and cover it with 
a coat of white wax, making the eyes of 
glass beads ; conceal within its body a piece 
of magnetised steel, and set it afloat upon 
a basin of water. Itound the edge of the 
basin may be placed various devices, and, 
among others, a swan- house, such as is 
seen upon a river ; here the swan may take 
shelter occasionally, and in it he may be 
made to turn round to increase the asto- 
nishment of the spectators, liy means of 
the magnetic bar placed within the swan, 
and the magnetic wand, the figure may be 
made to approach or recede, by presenting 
to the edge of the basin the north and 
south poles alternately. The wand is thus 
made : Bore a hole three- tenths of an inch 
in diameter through a round stick, or get 
a hollow cane, about eight inches long 
and half an inch thick; provide a smaU 
steel bar, and let it be very strongly mag- 
netised; insert this rod Into the hollow 
part of the wand, and close it at both ends 
€55 


by two small pieces of ivory. This con- 
trivance is applicable to several other float- 
ing objects, as ships, &c. Magnets fre- 



quently consist of a single bar bent in the 
form of a horse shoe. In this form of 
magnet, the two poles are brought near 
each other, and are connected by means 
of n piece of untempered iron, culled an 
armature, by which the sustaining power 
of the magnet is much increased. It also 
enables us to apply the two 
poles to the experiment, as 
seen in the engraving, where, 
from a hook attached to the 
armature, there hangs a scale 
in which w'eights are placed to 
the amount of many pounds. 
Before applying the armature, 
if you place on the smooth 
ends of the poles a thin piece 
of wood or paper, you will find 
that the armature will still 
adhere with considerable force. 
If the magnet be hung up in 
this position, and the weight 
gradually increased day by day, 
its lifting power will increase 
very materially. To make a 
number ofliWe magnets^ proceed as follows : — 
Employ a bar-magnet, at one eml of which 
a notch is cut to indicate the north pole. 
Place this magnet upon paper, and silt 
over it iron filings, when such as are not 
attracted by the magnet, will, when shaken 
off, arrange themselves nearly in a star-like 
form, in greatest number at and about the 
poles, where the attraction is strongest. I'he 
filings may be also made to fall into beau- 
tiful curves by the following contrivance. 
Stretch a large sheet of paper upon a irarne 
of wood, and place it flat upon a table. Put 
under the paper, so as Just to touch it, a 
bar-magnet; sift a thin layer of iron filings 
upon the paper, gently tap its under sur- 
face, when it will vibrate, and the magnetic 
force will arrange the filings in pretty 
figures. In this experiment each filing be- 
comes a perfect magnet. If a steel ring he 
magnetised, the magnetic properties remain 
concealed while the ring is whole, but if 
it be broken at any point, each fragment 
will be found to possess the properties of a 
common magnet. A string of magnets may 
he made by placing a bar-magnet upon a 
table, with its north pole projecting over 
the edge ; then hold a key near it, present a 
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small nail to the end of the kejr, and it wil' 
be suspended in consequence of its induced 
magi etism. To the first nail, a second. 
thlTO. and fourth may be successively at- 
tached. The lower end of the key and the 
points of the nails are then respective»y 
north poles, while the upper end oi the key 
and the heads of the nails are respectively 
south poles. Then gradually remove the 
key and ti e attached nails from the pro- 
jecting mat^net, V'hen they will get beyond 
its influence, and, consequently, losing all 
xnagpaetic power, the nails will fall to the 
ground. If, 
instead of 
holding the 
key at a 
certain dis- 
tance from 
the magnet, 
you at once 
bring it close 
to it, and 
apply the 
nails to the 
key, and 
then place 
the south 
side of ano- 
ther magnet 
near to or in contact with the lower end 
of the key, its handle will be repelled and 
the north end of the first magnet will be 
attracted by the south end of the second ; 
consequently, the key with the hanging 
nails will fall. A great number of other 
interesting experiments may be made 
through the medium of the same agents. 

Books : 77ie Boy's Own Book, 68. ; Every Boy's 
Book, 69. 6d. 

MAGNOLIA.— A genus of plant of a 
noble form, and in general white flowered. 
It is propagated by seeds, layers, graftings, 
and budding, and each of these modes is 
suited to the several kinds. The seeds 




should be sown in a hot-bed in spring, and 
as the seeds successively appear, they must 
be potted and I|:ept seyerai years in a cold 


pit in winter. Though the most vigorous 
plants are thus raised, yet as they are a 
long time ere they bloom, preference is 
usually given to plants raised from layers 
of all the stronger growing kinds. These 
are generally laid down in the autumn, and 
the better part of two years usually elapses 
before they are fit to be moved, when they 
should be potted arid kept in a pit until 
well established. No one should purchase 
a young plant, except in a pot as the few, 
but large fleshy routs are easily injured. 
Some of the more succulent-stemmed kinds, 
with large pith, can neither be easily layered 
nor grafted. For these, cuttings are fhe 
best. Most of the varieties may be budded, 
grafted, and in- arched on the kinds which 
are the strongest and most easily recased. 
All the sorts when planted out flourish 
best in a deep sandy soil, quite dry and en- 
riched with peat and leaf mould. 

MAGPIE.— A handsome-looking bird, of 
a variegated black and white plumage, 
beautifully shaded with green, blue, and 
purple. Young birds should be taken from 



the nest at about a fortnight old, if it is 
wished to render them tame; and when 
sufficiently fledged, they may be allowed 
to fly to a neighbouring tree, enticing them 
back again to the place where they are 
intended to remain : this is repeated until 
they are fully fledged, when the pinion 
feathers should be slightly clipped. By this 
means they will soon become familiar with 
their home, and frequently return to it 
after enjoying a few hours’ liberty. The 
magpie imitates musical sounds, the voices 
of animals, and will speak with tolerable 
distinctness. It is capable of becoming 
attached to its attendant, which it evinces 
by following him about, rubbing itself 
against him until it is stroked, and by 
various other actions. The magpie in its 
domesticated state will eat almost anything, 
but is fondest of conked meat, and other 
viands brought to table. This bird has a 
singular habit of secreting things, especially 
those of a bright and shining nature, as 
silver spoons, forks, &c., and pieces of gold 
and silver money. 

MAHOGANY. — A well known timber, 
extensively used in the manufheture of 
various articles of household fhrniture, and 
for many other purposes. The great recom- 
mendation for this wood is its durability, 
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for chairs, tables, sofas, bedsteads. &«., 
made of it will, with ordinary care, last for 
very many years. The polish also, which 
ives it such a handsome appearance, may 
e preserved by bestowing a little attention 
upon it from time to time. Care should 
be taken nut to place heated plates, dishes, 
and other vessels upon tables, by which the 
veneer is apt to be drawn IWim the wood ; 
neither should mugs or cups with wet rims 
be placed on tables, by which stains are left 
that are very difficult of removal, and some- 
times cannot be eradicated except by put- 
ting on a fresh coat ot veneer. To restore, the 
colour of mahogany, wash it well with soap 
and water, and then polish it daily with the 
following mixture Take half an ounce of 
ulkanet root, cut small, and add to it a pint 
of linseed oil ; when this has stood for a 
w'eek, add half an ounce of gum arable, and 
an ounce of shellac varnish ; let these stand 
by the fire for a week; then strain. Rub 
well in. To improve the colour of mahogany, 
put into a pint of cold drawn linseed oil an 
ounce of alkanet root and an ounce of rose 

f )ink, mix these in an earthen vessel, and 
et the mixture remain all night; then, 
after stirring it w’ell, rub some of it over 
the mahogany with a linen rag; when it 
has lain some time, polish with a linen 
cloth. An artificial mahogany may be pro- 
duced from any species of wood of a close 
grain, by the following method :--liane the 
surface of the wood smooth, and rub it with 
a solution of nitrous acid ; dissolve an ounce 
of dragon’s blood in a pint of spirits of 
wine, and a third of an ounce of carbonate 
of soda ; mix them together, filter the liquid, 
.and lay it on with a soft brush. Repeat the 
process, and in a short interval afterwards 
the wood will be found to possess the ex- 
ternal appearance of mahogany. When the 
polish diminishes in brilliancy, it may be 
restored by the application of a little cold- 
drawn liuseed oil. To remove stains from 
mahogany.— See Ink-Stains, Wink-Stains, 
&c. 

MAID OF ALL WORK.~A domestic 
servant, who undertakes the whole duties 
of a household without assistance; her 
duties comprising those of cook, housemaid, 
nurserymaid, and various other ollices, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the establish- 
ment. The situation is one which is usually 
regarded as the hardest worked and worst 
paid of any branch of domestic servitude ; 
It is, therefore, usually filled by inex- 
perienced servants, or females who are so 
circumstanced that they are only desirous 
of securing a home, and of earning suffi- 
cient to keep themselves decently clad. In 
many of ttese situations, a servant may 
be very comfortably circumstanced, espe- 
cially if it be a limited family of regular 
habits, and where there is a disposition to 
treat the servant with kindness and con- 
sideration. The duties of a maid of all 
work being multilarioiis, it is necessary 
that she should arise early in the morning ; 

S and six or half- past six o’clock is the latest 
eriod at which she should remain in bed. 
be should first light the kitchen fire, and 
*et the kettle over to boll ; then she should 


sweep, dust, and prepare the room in wbidh 
breaktast is to be taken. Having served 
the breakfasts she should, while the family 
are engaged upon that meal, proceed to 
the various bedchambers, strip the beds, 
open the windows. &c. This done, she will 
obtain her own breakfast, aud alter washing 
and putting away the things, stic will again 

§ o upstairs, and finish what remains to be 
one there. As the family will in all pro- 
bability dine early, she must now set about 
the prelimiuaries tor the dinner, making 
up the lire, preparing the vegetables, &.c. 
Alter tile dinner is cleared away, and the 
things washed and put by in their places, 
she must clean the kitchen ; and this done, 
she is at liberty to attend to her own 
personal appearance, to wash and dress 
herself, &c. By this time the preparation 
lor tea will have to be thought of, and this 
being duly served and cleared away, she 
must employ herself in needlework iii con- 
nection with the household, or should there 
happen to be none requiring to be done, 
she may embrace this opportunity to attend 
to her own personal necessities. Supper 
has then to be attended to; and inis 
finished, the maid of all work should take 
the chamber candlesticks, hot water, &o., 
into the sitting-room, and retire to rest us 
soon us her mistress or the regulation of 
the establishment will permit her. The 
duties here set down can only be regarded 
as an outline rather than a detail, the 
habits of every family varying, and thereby 
regulating the amount of labour demanded, 
and the order in which the duties are to 
be performed. As a rule, however, a maid 
of all work, if she wish to retain her situa- 
tion, must be industrious, cleanly, and 
thoughtful ; and not only able to work, but 
to plan. 

MAIDS OF HONOUR.- Cukes made as 
follows : — Beat a puund of broken loaf- 
sugar, with the yolks of twelve eggs, in a 
mortar, an ounce of blanched sweet almonds, 
and twelve bitter, and lour tablespoonfuls 
of orange- fiower water. The alrm^nds must 
be mixed in, the last thing, before the patty- 
pan 8 are ill led. Bake in a moderately heated 
oven. 

Sugar, lib. ; eggs, 12 yolks ; almonds, 
loz. sweet, 12 bitter ; orange-flower water, 

4 tablespoonluls. 

MAIZK.— See Indian Corn. 

MALT.— -A term applied to grain which 
has been made to germinate artificially 
to a certain extent, after which the pro- 
cess is stopped by the application of 
heat. The barley is steeped in cold water 
for a period not less than forty hours ; when 
it is sufficiently steeped, the water is drained 
off, and the barley throw n ufKin the malt 
floor, where it is formed into a rectangular 
heap, sixteen inches deep. In this state it 
remains for about twenty-six hours. It is 
then turned by means of wooden shovels, and 
diminished a little in depth ; this operation is 
repeated twice or thrice a day, and the grain 
is spread thinner and thinner, till, at last, 
its oepth does not exceed a very few inches. 
On the comb it absorbs oxygen from the 
atmosphere, which it converts into carbonfo 
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acid; the temperature gradually increases, 
and In about four days the ^ain is ten 
depees hotter than the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. The grain novr becomes moist, and 
exhales an agreeable odour; this is called 
sweating. The maltster must prevent the 
temperature from becoming excessive by 
turning. It may vary from fifty- five to 
si,xty-t wo degrees. At the period of sweat- 
ing, the roots of the grains begin to appear. 
In one day after the sprouting of the roots, 
the rudiments of the future stem may be 
seen to lengthen. As it shoots along the 
grain, the mealy part undergoes a conside- 
rable change. The glutinous and mucila- 
ginous matter is taken up and removed, the 
colour becomes white, and the texture so 
loose, that it crumbles to powder between 
the fingers. As soon as this change is ac- 
complished, the process is stopped by drying 
the malt upton a kiln. The malt is then 
cleaned, to separate the small roots, which 
are considered injurious. Uarlej^, by malt- 
ing, generally increases two or three per 
cent, in bulk, and loses about one-fifth of 
its weight. 

MAlVr WINE. — Boil thirty pounds of 
sugar with ten gallons of water for half an 
hour; skim the liquor well; set it by to 
cool ; and when milkwarm, add live gallons 
of new ale ; simmer the whole gently ; let 
it cool ; place it in a tub, and leave it to 
ferment for two days : at the end of that 
time, transfer it to a cask, with a pound of 
powdered sugar-candv, and four pounds of 
raisins, chopped small; when the fermenta- 
tion ceases, it may be racked and fined. It 
will be fit to bottle at the end of six or 
twelve months, and may be drunk two or 
three months afterwards. 

ijg" Sugar, 30lb8. ; water, 10 gallons ; ale, 
6 gallons ; sugar-candy, lib. ; raisins, 4lbs. 

MANGE.— A cutaneous disease in dogs, 
very closely resembling itch in the human 
species ; it is hereditary as well as conta- 
gious. There are many causes which beget 
this disease, but the acrid effluvium from 
their own secretions is the most common ; 
when it is generated by numbers, particu- 
larly when it is confined within a limited 
space, it is sure to appear. Closeconfine- 
ment of any dog will usually produce this 
complaint, and most certainly so, if the 
animal be at the same time fed on salt 
provisions. Food too nutritive in quality, 
and too considerable in quantity, is produc- 
tive of man^e ; and, on the contrary, food 
in a great measure withheld or being very 

S oor in quality, is equally a parent of the 
isease. The following will, in general, be 
found effectual: Powdered sulphur, four 
ounces; hydrochlorate of ammonia (sal- 
ammoniac) powdered, half an ounce ; aloes 
powdered, one drachm ; Venice turpentine, 
half an ounce ; lard, or other fatty matter, 
six ounces; the whole to be mixed, and 
administered in boluses. A wash may also 
he made of two ounces of foxglove leaves, 
put into a jug, and a quart of boiling water 
poured over them. Wnen the liquor is cold, 
wash the dog with it, and repeat the washing 
every other day; a few drenchlngs mostly 
effect a cure. Jhi very virulent cases, how- 


ever, no one should attempt doctoring his 
dog, but should apply to a regular prac- 
titioner. 

MANGLING.— A process in connection 
with the laundry, which is usually adopted 
for articles of domestic use, or wearing 
apparel of a coarse or plain kind. I'be 
articles to be mangled are wrapped rouna 
rollers, and are forced backward and for- 
ward under a heavily loaded case. The 
art consists chiefly in laying the clothes 
smoothly upon the cloth, and in arranging 
them in such a way that those of equal 
substance shall come together, so that the 
surface may not be rendered irregular. 
Most articles are folded two or three times, 
and come out better when so arranged than 
they do when put in the mangle in single 
folds. Beyond this, it is only necessary to 
roll them evenly on the rollers, and lay 
them in the mangle. Articles which have 
buttons attached to them, are not adapted 
for the mangle; when the buttons are 
made of slender material they are liable 
to be crushed, and if made of metal they 
are apt to cut the fabrics brought into 
contact with them, and also to cause iron- 
moulds. The ordinary mangle is a machine 
of large dimensions, which the premises of 
a private establishment are sometimes not 
large enough to contain. A smaller kind 
of mangle has been therefore inventtd, 
acting by means of a spring or some other 
substitute for the mere force of weight. 
Of these, the mangle shown in the en- 
graving is the best. It is portable; and 
the bed on which the linen is mangled is 



not a fixture as in the ordinary mangle, 
but traverses backward and forward, whilst 
the roller on which the linen is placed, 
remains stationary. The pressure is ob- 
tained by means of springs adjusted b>- 
a screw, and the roller is either of metal 
or wood. The figure shows the machine 
placed upon an ordinary table; but when 
taken to pieces it consists of the bed, and 
also of the roller and works, which may be 
contained within a box two feet eight 
inches long and one foot square. 

MANGOLD WURZEL.— A root culti- 
vated for feeding cattle in the winter 
months. About three or four pounds of seed 
per acre are drilled or dibbled in in May* 
at a distance of eighteen or twenty-foar 
inches. The produce is so abundant that 
an acre will keep twelve cows, at si.xty 
pounds per day, for five months. Mangold 
wurael ia a hardy and reliable root, and is 
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singularly free from the attacks of the fly 
or the grub ; it is ofl' the land early, and 
is useful as a change of fallow crop, when 
the soil is exhausted by turnips; it will 
grow on land where turnips cannot be 

M ANHEIM BREAD. —Mix together two 
eggs, six tablespoonfuls of flour, three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, a quarter of a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and six drops of essence of 
aniseed ; work these ingredients well toge- 
ther ; cut the paste into the shape of long 
round biscuits, and bake in a quick oven. 

Eggs, 2; flour, 6 tablespoonfuls; 
sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls ; salt, 1 of a salt- 
spoonful ; essence of aniseed, 6 drops. 

MANNA.— A medicine which acts as a 
very gentle laxative, and is therefore used 
ibr children and delicate persons. Dose, for 
children, from one to four drachms ; and 
ibr adults, from one to two ounces, com- 
bined with rhubarb and cinnamon water. 

MANURE.— By the term manure is meant 
any substance which is added to a soil to 
render it productive. Manures are either 
animal, vegetable, or mineral. They directly 
.issist the growth of plants, by entering 
into their composition, by absorbing and 
retaining moisture from the atmosphere, 
by absorbing the gases of the atmosphere, 
and by stimulating the vascular system of 
the plants. Manures directly assist vege- 
tation, by killing predatory vermin and 
weeds, by promoting the decomposition of 
stubborn organic remains in the soil, and by 
protecting plants from violent changes of 
temperature. All animal manures contain, 
in large proportion, the chief constituents 
of the food of plants— oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, particularly the latter, in the 
tbrm of ammonia, developed by the putre- 
tactive fermentation. Vegetable manures 
act in three ways ; they o^n the pores of 
the land, and lighten it by loosening its 
particles ; they supply organic food to the 
roots of the growing plants, and they yield 
saline and earthy matters to the soil. 
Mineral manures are chiefly used in forming 
composts. Lime is the most important of 
all the mineral manures, but it is seldom 
used in the caustic state (that is, as quick- 
lime) in gardens, unless it is in cases where 
the land has become soured by neglect and 
want of drainage. Marl, chalk, and shell- 
sand produce the same effect as lime, hnt in 
a more moderate degree, and marl is espe- 
cially good for almost any soil. Manures of 
all kinds lose their efficacy, unless ac- 
companied by sufficient drainage. When 
tlrenched with water, manures, both vege- 
table and animal, either decompose very 
slowly, or produce acid compounds more or 
less injurious to the plant The absorbing 
power of manure is much influenced by the 
state in which it is presented to the atmo- 
sphere. In a finely divided state, mere 
capillary attraction assists it; hence the 
importance of keeping the soil frequently 
stirred by hoeing, &c. Stable manure, and 
all decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, have a tendency to promote the 
deemy of stubborn organic remains in the 
soil, on the principle that putrescent sub- 
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stances hasten the process of putret'action 
in other organic bodies with which they 
come in contact. Salt, in a small prop«v- 
tion, is gifted with a similar septic property. 
Liquid manure is too strong, when appli^ 
fresh and undiluted, to any growing crop ; 
for the ammonia which is disengaged is so 
acrid, that It will burn the plants to which it 
is applied. This is obviated, either by fer- 
menting for two months or more, or by 
diluting largely with water, say three-fourths 
of water to one-fourth of liquid manure. 
Liquid manures must be applied sparingly 
to flowers, otherwise they will proauce en- 
gorgement in the plants, from over-abun- 
dant nourishment, and do more harm than 
good. 

Farmyard manure is one of the most com- 
mon fertiliaers applied to land. Some little 
care and discretion Is required to ecunomiae 
this material properly, and to have it in- 
variably ready for use. The situation of 
the dung- pit should be near the stables and 
cow-houses, and placed so that the refuse 
liquids from them should flow directly into 
their receptacle, so tliat nothing be lost. 
This pit may be three or four feet deep, and 
of a size proportionate to the stock of cattle 
usually kej)t by the farmer. It is not neces- 
sary that it should be built round with a 
w'all, or have a particular descent, as it may 
slope gently inwards, and deepen gradually 
towards tlie centre. It should, it possible, 
be covered by a roof, to prevent the action 
of the sun. If the bottom be found firm, 
impervious, and capable of containing the 
juices, no further trouble is requisite, and 
the work is complete; in many instances, 
however, it will be necessary first to puddle 
with clay, and then line the bottom with 
flag-stones. Into this pit, earth with refuse 
straw should be brought, and strewed over 
the bottom and sloping sides, to the thick- 
ness oi' ifom nine to twelve inches, and this 
will form an inferior layer to absorb all fhat 
portion of that liquid manure which natu- 
rally runs to the bottom. The pit is now 
prepared to receive all kinds of animal and 
vegetable manure, which, when brought, 
should be always laid evenly over the sur- 
lace. It is customary to cart away the 
material thus collected, at convenient op- 
portunities (usually during the frosts Jn 
winter), to a place in the fields, near wliere 
it used to be, and there pile it up in a quad- 
rangular heap about four feet high. Some- 
times these dung- heaps, by exposure, lose a 
part of their valuable properties. In every 
instance, the dung-heap in the fields should 
be placed in a hollow situation, with a sub- 
stratum of earth, and should have a scat- 
tering of a few inches of earth over it, and 
around the sides, to keep in the volatile 
gases. "When the dung- pit has been thu^ 
emptied, it may f^ain be progressively filled 
as before ; and when it is carted out in any 
of the spring months, it will be found ne- 
cessary to turn it once or oftener, for the 
purpose of accelerating the decoxnpositloh of 
the strawy part of the mass.—See Lius, 
Marp. Peat, Sax.t, Soot, &c. 

MAP.— A plane figure representing the 
surface of the earth, or a part thereof. 
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Maps are not always to be used as they lie 
before us, for sometimes any part is upper- 
most; but generally the top is the north 
part, the bottom the south, the right hand 
the east, and the left hand the west. The 
degrees of longitude are always numbered 
at tup and bottom, and the degrees of lati- 
tude on the east and west sides. In general 
maps the circles corresponding with those 
in tne heavens are inscribed, viz. ; the equa- 
tor is expressed by a straight line east and 
west ; and the first meridian, the polar 
circles, the tropics, and the other meridians 
and parallels, which are drawn at every live 
or ten degrees, intersect each other at right 
angles. Ihere may be as many dilferent 
projections as there are points of view in 
which a globe can be seen ; but geographers 
have general I V chosen those which represent 
the poles at the top and bottom of the map; 
these are called the stereographic, or the 
graphic and globular projections. If the 
eye be supposed to view the earth from an 
infinite distance, the appearance represented 
on a plane is called the orthographic surface. 
In this case the parts about the middle are 
very well represented, but the extreme parts 
are contracted. In the stereographic pro- 
jection the eye is supposed to be on the sur- 
face of the earth, and looking at the opposite 
hemisphere. 'Phe globular projection is that 
m which meridians, equidistant upon the 
surface of the earth, are represented by 
equidistant eircle.s in the map. 

MAPLK ITIER— This is a fast-growing 
tree, and is well adapted for situations near 
the sea, as the salt spray seems to liave no 
bad effect on its vegetation. The limber 
is very close and compact, easily cut, and 
not liable either to splinter or warp. Some- 
times it is of a uniform colour throughout, 
and in other cases beautifully curled and 
mottled. This wood is not apt to warp, 
either with the variations of heat or of 
moisture ; it is a suitable material for sad- 
dle-trees. wooden dishes, and many other 
articles both of furniture and machinery. 
When kept dry, and free from the attacks of 
inseers, this tree will last a considerable 
time ; but if exposed to humidity, it is one 
of the most perishable of trees. There are 
many varieties of this species, all partaking 
in a greater or less degree of the same 
oharacteristics. 

MAPS, TO Varnish and Colour.— 
Maps may be eflectively varnished by run- 
ning a very delicate coating of gutta percha 
solution over the surface. lVa.s/i colours for 
maps may be used as follows: Yellow, 
gamboge dissolved in water. Red, Brazil 
dust steeped in vinegar, and alum added; 
or litmus dissolved in water, and spirit of 
wine added ; or cochineal, steeped in water, 
strained, and gum added. Blue, Saxon blue 
diluted with water ; or litmus, rendered 
blue »by adding distilled vinegar. Green, 
lUstilled verdigris dissolved in water, and 
j^um added; or litmus, rendered green by 
luiding prepared kali to its solution. 

MARASCHINO. — A delicate liqueur 
spirit, distilled from a peculiar cherry grow 
ing in Dalmatia, and afterwards sweetened 
with sugar. The best is from Zara, and is 


obtained from the marasca cherry only. An 
inferior quality is distilled from a mixture 
of cherries and the juice ot liquorice root 
It ferments, and furnishes by distillation a 
prussic alcohol; but by piitiUig it first to 
infuse in brandy for some lime, there is 
obtained, by distillation iu a bath heat, a 
spirit of a very agreeable an matio flavour, 
and which, properly sweetene.i. forms a 
liqueur comparable to the best marasquin of 
Italy. It 18 necessary to biuise the fruit 
and the nuts before infusing theui in brandy. 
The spirit must also be brought back to 21 
degrees before sweetening it; then add 
nearly 120Z8. of sugar to every quart of 
liqueur. 

MARBLE, TO Clean,- Mix a quarter of 
a pound of soft soap with the same quantity 
' of pounded whiting, an ounce of soda, and 
a piece of stone-blue the size of a w'alnut; 
boil flie.se together for a quarter ol an hour; 
whilst hot, rub it over the ma>ble with a 
piece of flannel, and leave it (or twenty- 
four hours; then wash it off with clean 
water, and polish the marble with a piece of 
coarse flannel. Toremo^vt apots ann grease from 
marble. Make a paste with fu ler’s earth 
and hot water; cover the spot.s with it, and 
let it dry on ; and the next day scour it off 
with soft or yellow S"ap. 

MARBLE, TO Imitate.— Dissolve an 
ounce of curd soap, grated iu four ounces of 
water, in a glazed earthen vessel ; add an 
ounce of white wax cut iu thin shoes; when 
the whole is incorporated, it is fit for use. 
Having dried the figure before the fire, sus- 
pend It by a string, and di|> it into the mix- 
ture; when it has' absorbed the varnish, dip 
it a second time, and that generally sulDce.s. 
Cover it carefully from the dust for a week, 
then mb it gently with soft c>>tton wool, 
and a brilliant shining gloss will be produced 
exactly re.seinbling polished marble. 

MARBLING. — The process oft ran sferring 
to books or paper the veins and marks re- 
sembling marble, is performed as follows : 
Dissolve four ounces of gum anibic in two 
quarts of filtered water; then provide seve^ 
ral colours mixed with water in pots or 
shells, and, with pencils i)eculiar to each 
colour, sprinkle them, by wa> oi Intermix- 
ture, upon the gum- water, which must be 
put ill some broad vessel ; thmi, with a 
stick, curl them or drain thenunif m streaks, 
in every variety of desiyii. Having done 
this, hold the book or books close together, 
and just dip the edges in on the siiriace of 
the water, and thus coUmr them very slightly. 

MARCH, Gardening for. -'I'he follow- 
ing is an alphabetical list of p ants and 
roots in the Ictfchen garaeiK which require 
attention during the month:- Artichuke.s^ 
plant out, trench. Asparagas^ sow in the 
third week, fill up vacancies, /ieans, sow. 
Brussels sprouts^ sow for autumn and winter 
crop. Cabbages, sow. C'ai’dooMu, •‘OW'. Carrot*^ 
sow. CauUfiowers, sow iu the last fortnight 
for a full crop. Celery, sow. C/ates^ plant. 
Composts^ form. l/orseroJish, plant. Indian 
cress, sow. Insects, do-struy. Let ivre, mw 9Lad 
transplant. Liquorice, plant. Ooious, sow 
for a full crop. Parsuips, sow. Peas, sow. 
Perennial edibles, propagate. Rhubarb ( fbrced)» 
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litter and trench. Salads (email), sow every 
fortnight. Savoys^ sow for an early crop, 
and towards the end of the month for a thU 
crop. Sea-kale, plant Shalofs, plant. Tar- 
nips, sow. 

General Remarks.— When the various crops 
of esculents have been obtained during the 
month, remove the litter from the trenches, 
and dll them with rich mould. Pay atten* 
tion to the economy of seed, and drop them 
only where absolutely required. Do not 
lose a season for any of your kitchen garden 
seeds, most of the common sorts of which 
may, however, be now sown in sheltered 
borders, if the ground be in a good state. 
Stake peas, earth up cabbages, and put down 
cuttings of potherbs. Pick up and re-make 
gravel, and mow turf walks i dig and rake 
larders. 

Flower Garden. — Anemones, earth up and 
water. A uriculas, top-dress, and cover irames 
on cold evenings. Carnations, plant slips, 
and top-dress. Cuttings, plant for forcing. 
Dahlias, sow in pairs, pot seedlings, and 
place near glass. Finks, plant slips, top- 
<lres8. Ranunculuses, earth up and water. 
Roots of various plants, slip and part. Roses, 
peg down and iinish pruning. Stocks, top- 
dress. Seedlings, prick out. Tvd>eros€s, plant 
in pots for forcing. TuMps, guard carelully 
against frost and storms. 

General Remarks. — This being the first 
month of spring, renders the flower garden 
a busy scene ; and everything recomrhended 
for February should be continued through 
.March, with the addition of many other 
things of equal importance. All plots and 
borders must now be smoothed by the rake, 
jireparatory to sowing the first general crop 
of hardy annuals. All the difierent sorts of 
what are termed tender annuals, should now 
be sown in hotbeds, to raise plants ready for 
potting as soon as they are large enough to 
handle. Sow hardy annuals in the second, 
third, and last week ; and some of the more 
robust of half hardy annuals, about the 
end of the month. Sow, also, such bi- 
ennials as flower the same year, and also 
perennials towards the end of the month. 
lYopagate by rooted slips and offsets. Plant 
dried roots. Tran splant annuals from patches 
in the borders, and biennials and perennials 
from the flower-garden nursery into their 
final sites. Dry, dress, hoe, rake, &c., only 
in dry weather. Clean up all borders, and 
prepare vacant ground. 

MARCH, Things in Season. — 
brill, carp, cockles, cod, conger eels, crabs, 
dabs, dory, eels, flounder, ling, lobsters, 
mackerel, mullet, mussels, oysters, perch, 
pike, plaice, prawns, salmon, salmon-trout, 
shrimps, skate, smelts, soles, sturgeon, tur- 
bot, tench, and whiting. 

FrttU: Apples — French pippins, golden 
fusset, Holland pippins, John apple, Kentish 
pippin, nonpareil, Norfolk beaunn, Wheeler’s 
russet. Chestnuts; oranges. Pears t bcr- 
g^ot, bugi, Charmontelle, iSt, Martial, bon 
Chretien, strawberries (forced). 

Ueatt beef, house lamb, mutton, pork, 

vdif. 

Poultry and Game: capons, chickens, duck- 
™g?, fowls, green geese, grouse, leverets. 


moor-game, pigeons, rabbits (tame), snipes, 
turkeys, woodcocks. 

VegeUMes: artichokes, beet, brocoli, Brus* 
sels sprouts, cabbage, cardoon, carrots, 
celery, chervil, colewort, cresses, endive, 
garlic, herbs fdry), kale, lettuces, mint, 
mushrooms, onions, parsley, parsnips, pota- 
toes, rosemary, sage, shalots, spinach, tarra- 
gon, thyme, turnips. Forced vegetables: 
asparagus, beans, cucumbers, rhubarb. 

marigold.— O f this flower there are 
several varieties, but the mode of culture is 
common to all. The soil should be light 



dry, poor, and unshaded. Sow any time 
from the close of February until June, or in 
autumn during September. For a seed-bed 
four feet by lour, sown in drills one foot 
asunder, a quarter of an ounce will suffice. 
When the plants are two or three inches 
high, thin tiiem to about twelve or fifteen 
inches asunder, or transplant them at the 
! same distance. They will grow freely either 
Avay, and come into flower the following 
May or June, and continue flowering in 
plentiful succession throughout summer and 
autumn, to be cut for use as wanted. A 
.store for winter should be gathered when in 
full flower, spread out to dry in the sun, and 
afterwards put into paper bags. A distilled 
water, a kind of vinegar, an da conserve are 
made from the flowers. It is occasionally 
used in broths and soups, partly to give them 
a colour, and partly to impart the peculiar 
flavour and warm aromatic taste which be- 
longs to the flower. 

MARJORAM.— OF the different kinds of 
this plant, the sweet evergreen is propagated 
solely by seeds; the others by seed, as well 
as by parting their roots, and slipB of their 
branches. Sow from the end of February, it 
open weather, to the commencement of June, 
but the early part of April is best, rortions 
of the rooted plants, slips, &c., may be 

S lanted from February until May, and dur- 
ig September and October sow in drills six 
inches apart, the seed being buried not more 
than a quarter of an inch deep. When the 
seedlings are two or three inches high, thin 
to six Inches, and those removed may be 
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pricked ia rows at a similar distance. Those 
of the annual species are to remain; but 
those of the perennials to be iinally removed 
during September, water being given at 
every removal, and until the plants are 
established. Plant slips, &c., in rows ten 
or twelve indies apart, where they are to 
remain ; they must be watered moderately 
every evening and shaded during the day, 
until they have taken root. In October the 
decayed parts of the perennials are cut away, 
and some soil from the alleys scattered over 
the beds about half an inch in depth, the 
surface of the earth between tlie stools being 
previously stirred gently. The tops and 
leaves of all the species are gathered when 
green, in summer and autumn, for use in 
soups, &c. ; and a store of the branches are 
cut and dried in July or August, just before 
the flowers open^ tor winter’s supply. To 
obtain the seed, a plant or two of the pot- 
marjoram should be left ungathered, and the 
seed will ripen in the course of autumn. 
When the green tops of this plant are much 
in request they may be forced, by sowing a 
small quantity of the seed of summer mar- 
joram in a moderate hotbed, in the months 
of January and February. 

MARKETING. — The process of properly 
providing provisions and other necessary 
articles lor a household, may be said to ele- 
vate itself almost into an art, by the prac- 
tice of which, an income may be considerably 
economized, and at the same time a greater 
amount of satisfaction aflbrded to all parties 
concerned. The chief thing which conduces 
to good marketing is, as a matter of course, 
the possession of means by which it can be 
achieved, for, with ready money a person 
may not only buy better articles, but obtain 
them at some ten or iiflcen per cent, 
cheaper than the person who goes to market 
on credit. The person wlio pay s ready money 
is free to go to any shop she pleases, in the 
event of not being well served, and the fact 
is so obvious to the tradesman that he con- 
siders it a wise policy to pay particular 
attention to the wishes of his ready-money 
customers. When persons go marketing, 
they should not trust to memory for the 
articles they require, but put them down in a 
little book, or on paper; and previously to 
setting out they should ascertain whether or 
not a fresh supply is wanted of the ordinary 
articles of consumption. Persons should be 
especially warned not to make a practice of 
buying low-priced commodities, for, whether 
these are in the shape of provisions, or for 
household use, they almost invariably turn 
out unsatisfactory, and the value of the parts 
wasted, or compelled to be thrown away as 
unfit for use, iar exceeds the imaginary 
saving attending the lowness of price. In 
purchasing articles of consumption, as meat, 
fish, vegetables, it is of theutmost importance 
that they should be tender, sweet, and fresh. 
Whether they are so or not, may be readily 
ascertained by paying attention to the indi- 
cations which articles of food in their fit or 
unfit state always give. To assist this 
knowledge, this work furnishes the external 
appearance and condition of the various 
articles of consumption^ when treating of 


them. Another useful piece of knowledge is- 
that some classes of provisions are more 
economical than others. In the dilfercut 
joints of meat this is especially the case ; the 
inexperienced housewlle, therefore, should 
study this essential point, as she wdll find if 
of the greatest service. Tradesmen genv^ 
rally have a way of endeavouring to per- 
suade persons to buy certain articles which, 
it is to their interest to sell, but not to 
the interest . of the purchaser to buy. 
In such cases, housewives should cut short 
the tradesman’s ill-bestowed eloquence l)y 
at once declaring that those articles will 
not suit her. When the shopkeeper dis- 
covers, by the mode of meeting him, 
that the purchaser knows what she is 
about, he will not again endeavour to force 
his refuse upon his acute customer. Of the 
kinds of articles which improve by keeping, 
it ia as well, where the money can be spared, 
to lay in a supply which will last for some 
time. The same plan applies to articles in 
which there is a periodical and almost cer- 
tain rise in the prices ; for by thus antici- 
pating the market, a considerable saving 
may be of course efiected. Many housewivc.>« 
remain in ignorance all their lives of the 
principles of economical and judicious mar- 
keting, simply because they will not inform 
themselves of the rules by which this useliil 
knowledge may be attained. This either 
arises from indiiference or from a false 
shame in letting other people see that a cer- 
tain amount of inexperience exists, which 
the most notable housekeeper of alter-lile 
must have displayed when young. Begin- 
ners, therefore, should not hesitAe ‘to ask 
for information of their older or more expe- 
rienced friends, and adding to their store of 
information little by little, attain at length 
a perli^t knowledge of how to go to market. 

MARKING INK.— This ink may be made 
after a variety of methods ; the following is 
one of the best : dissolve separately an ounce 
of nitrate of silver, and an ounce and a hall 
of carbonate of soda, in distilled or raiu 
water. Mix the solutions, and collect and 
wash the precipitate in a filter, whilst still 
moist ; rub it up in a marble or wedgewood 
mortar, with three drachms of tartaric acid ; 
add two ounces of distilled water, mix six 
drachms of white sugar, and ten drachms ot 
powdered gum arable, half an ounce of archil 
and water to make up six ounces in measure 
Apply with a clean quill pen. Jled marking- 
ink may be compounded thus : take half an 
ounce of vermilion, and a drachm of salt of 
steel; let them be finely levigated with 
linseed oil, to the thickness or limpidity 
required for the occasion. The ink thu:« 
obtained has not only an attractive appear- 
ance, but will be found perfectly to resist 
the action of acids, as well as of all alkaline 
lyes ; it may be employed with either a hair- 
pencil or a pen. Marking ink may he removed 
from linen by a saturated solution of cyanuret 
of potassium, applied with a camp’s* hair 
brush. After the markiug-inlc has disap- 
peared the part should be well washed in 
cold water. 

MARKING, Vabious Abtici.es. — It L* 
of essential importance that both wearing 
602 
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apparel, and all articles of domestio use 
should be marked and numbered. By this 
means the absence of articles may be always 
detected, and their use by a certain rotation 
insured. The marking should be performed 
with a fine new quill pen, and the articles 
laid before the fire to dry as they are severally 
marked. It is better to mark with ink, as 
the marks are then less easily obliterated : 
as, however, some persona prefer to mark 
\Yith silk, it is performed as follows : tw-o 
threads are to be taken each way of the 
fabric, and the needle must be passed three 
way.s in order that the stitch may be com- 
plete. The first is aslant from the person, 
towards the right hand ; the second is down- 
ward towards the person ; and the third is 
the reverse of the first— that is, aslant from 
you towards the leit hand. The needle is 
to be brought out at the corner of tlie stitch 
nearest to that you are about to make. The 
shape of the letters and figures may be 
learned Itom an inspection oi" any common 
sampler. 

MARL, Agricultural Usf-s of.— Marl 
contains certain cliemical properties, which 
render it an excellent fertilizer. One essen- 
tial point is to determine the qualities of the 
diiferent earths and stones to which marl is 
to be applied, and to ascertain the quantity 
of calcareous earth in their composition, 
their value in agriculture commonly increas- 
ing in proportion to the greater quantity of 
it which they contain. The following pro- 
cesB will be found the best for this purpose : 
the marl being dried and reduced to powder, 
put half an ounce of it into a half- pint glass, 
pouring in clear water till the glass is half 
full ; then gradually add a small quantity of 
strong marine acid (spirit of salt;, and stir 
the mixture well together. As soon as the 
efiervescence thus excited subsides, add a 
little more marine acid, thus continuing the 
operation while any of the earthy matter 
Appears to dissolve, and till the liquor, after 
being well stirred and allowed to stand for 
half an hour, appears sensibly acid to the 
taste. When the mixture has subsided, if 
the liquor above it be colourless, that marl 
will be found the best which leaves the least 
f'tdiment or deposit in the bottom of the 
glass. This experiment is sufficient to deter- 
mine which of the samples tried is the most 
proper for the uses of agriculture, as pure 
calcareous earth or lime, which is the earth 
useful in agriculture, will be entirely dis- 
solved, but clay or sand will not be sensibly 
acted upon by the acid. 

-^lARLBOROUGH PUDDING. — Take 
101/ r ounces of butter, melted; four ounces 
loaf sugar, finely powdered ; and four 
eggs well beaten; mix all well together. 
Line a dish with pufl* paste and a layer of 
preserves ; add the batter, and bake it for 
au hour. 

Butter, melted, ilb. ; sugar, Jib. ; 

4 . 

Marmalade.— See apple, apricot, 
lubbant. Lemon, Orange, Pears, &c. 

Marmalade, Transparent. --Take 
very pale Seville oranges, cut them in quar- 
ters, take oat the pulp, and put the fruit 


into a basin ; pick the seeiis and skins out; 
put the peels in a little salt and water ; let 
them stand all night; then boil them in a 
large quantity of spring water till they are 
tender; then cut them in very thin slices, 
and add them to the pulp. To every pouiicli 
of marmalade put a pound and a half of 
double-refined sugar beaten tine. Boil gently 
for twenty minutes ; if it is not then clear 
and transparent, boil it for five or si.x 
minutes longer ; continue stirring it all the 
time, and take care not to break the slices ; 
when it is cold, put it into jelly- glasses, and 
tie them down w*ith brandied papers over 
them. 

MARRIAGE.— The lawful conjunction of 
roan and wife. Marriage, to be lawful, 
must comply with certain ecclesiastical 
laws ; and if celebrated in contravention of 
these laws, it is not a valid contract, and 
may be, under special conditions, dissolved. 
Thus, marriages cannot be solemnized be- 
tween persons within the Levitical degrees; 
but if so solemnized, they are not void until 
after the sentence of the p»*oi)er court. 
Marriages by licence, where the parties are 
not of age, must not be without the consent 
of the lather or guardian, and may be an- 
nulled. If the guardian or parent is beyond 
sea, or insane, the J.<ord Chancellor will 
proceed upon relation in their stead. On 
the other hand, many marriages which are 
seemingly Illegal, are in reality not so. 
Thus a person being married in an assumifd 
name, is just as legally married as though 
he had been married in his true name. A 
marriage between a Roman Catholic and a 
Protestant need not necessarily be solem- 
nized in a place of worship dedicated to 
each religion, but if the ceremony be per- 
formed in either place of worship only, the 
marriage is perfectly legal. Some misap- 
prehension appears to exi.st respecting the 
right of a married person, whose husband' 
or vrife is absent, to re-marry, provided tho 
parties have not been heard of for seven 
years. The fact i.s, that the law excuses a 
second marriage under such circumstances, 
but it does not legalise it. 8 o, if a woman 
already married to a husband who had been 
away from her for seven years, and from 
whom she had not heard during that time, 
were to return after the second marriage 
was contracted, he w'ould still be the 
woman's lawful husband, the second mar- 
riage would be null and void, and any issue 
of such union would be illegitimate. A 
marriage celebrated with a lunatic is illegal, 
and may be dissolved, because a lunatic is 
considered to be irresponsible for his actions, 
and therefore disabled from entering into 
any contract whatever. Marriage is dis- 
solved by death. The dead wife was a wife, 
but is a wife no longer; consequently all 
relationships subsisting during the wife’s 
lifetime on account ot that marriage, are 
dissolved by the wife’s death ; therefore, a 
man who was a person’s brother-in-law 
whilst the wife lived, is brother-in-law n;> 
longer when she is dead ; but he is Mlled by 
courtesy brother-in-law, and his children by 
the sister are by blood related to the brother. 
His children by another wife are not related 
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all.— See AFriNiTY, ^Breach of Pro- 
mise, &c. 

MAREIAGK BY REGISTRATION.— 
Bv this mode marriage may be celebrated 
without the publicity of banns, and una^ 
tended by the expense attached to licence. 
The manner of proceeding is to give notice 
of your intention to the registrar of the dis- 
trict, and at the end of twenty-one days, 
that functionary will give you a certificate, 
which the officiating clergyman will receive 
as equivalent to the licence or banns. Under 
these circumstances, tlie marriage fees will 
amount to twelve or fourteen shillings, ex- 
clusive of any gratuity you may choose to 
make to the parish clerk, sexton, pew-opener, 
&e. 

MARRIAGE LICENCE. -Marriage by 
an ordinary licence must be solemnized in 
the church of the parish where one or other 
of the parties resides. The licence must be 
taken out fbr the place where the marriage 
is to be solemnized. It may be taken out 
by any person who can make oath that both 
parties are of full age, and have the consent 
of parents or guardians if not of age. A 
special licence permits persons to be married 
at any licensed place not named. By one of 
the canons of the church, a clerg 3 i^an is to 
marry only between the hours of eight and 
twelve in the forenoon. Marriage by licence 
is distinguished from other mooes, as being 
more “ fashionable ” and select— See Banns 
OP Marriage. 

MARRIED WOMAN, Legae Position 
OF. — When a woman becomes married, her 
individuality, in a legal point of view, be- 
comes merged in that of tier husband. She 
is relieved of the responsibility, and indeed 
disabled from performing any contract, or 
ejecting any act as a sole and independent 
person. She is, also, to a certain extent, 
absolved from moral responsibility, provided 
she act under the direction of her husband. 
A married woman, except under certain 
conditions, cannot exercise a separate and 
independent control over monies, houses, 
lauds or other possessions, it being held in 
law that those which belong to lier belong 
by a still stronger claim to her husband. If 
a married woman purchases stock, the Bank 
of England will not permit her to take the 
dividend, or sell the stock. Married women 
cannot grant leases, unless the power is 
expressly reserved them by marriage settle- 
ment. Nor can married women, except by 
special custom, take leases. A married 
woman who is deserted by her husband, or 
living apart from him by mutual consent, is 
entitled to a certain allowance from him, 
according to his means ; and in the event of 
• his refusing to contribute to the support of 
his wife, he may he sued by persons who 
have supplied her wkii goods, or have 
maintained her and given her a lodging. It 
has been ruled, however, that in cases of 
goods supplied, the cost must not be excessive 
and disproportionate to the husband's in- 
come and position in life. By a recently 
introduced law, a married woman may be 
ludicially separated from her husband by 
J'easou of infidelity, cruelty, and desertion, 


under aggravated circumstances. Police 
magistrates have also the power of granting 
protection to the property and possessions 
of married women, who have been deserted 
without any means of support, and who are 
in fear of the husband returning to appro- 
priate to himself the goods, monies, and 
effects upon which she depends for her 
subsistence.— See Aliaiony, Separation 
Judicial, &c. 

MARROW.— The fatty matter which fills 
up the centre of the shaft of the long 
bones. As an article of diet, it possesses 
the same nutrient properties as the fat 
generally. To preserve clarified marrow^ take 
the marrow from the bones while it is 
perfectly fresh, cut it small, put it into a 
perfectly clean jar, and melt it with a gentle 
heat, either in a pan of water placed over 
the fire, or at the mouth of a cool oven; 
strain it through muslin, let it settle for a 
minute or two, and pour it, clear of sedi- 
ment, into small jars. Tie skins or double 
folds of thick paper over them as soon as 
the marrow Is cold, and store it in a dry 
and cool place ; it will remain good for 
months. 

MARROW BONES.— Put a bit of paste 
made with fiour and water over the end 
where the marrow is visible; tie a cloth 
tightly over them and boil them for two 
hours; take the paste off before the bones 
are sent to table, and serve tliem on slices 
of dry toast. 

MARROW PUDDING.— Grate a penny 
loaf into crumbs, pour on it a pint of boiling 
cream. Cut very thin a pound of beef mar- 
row, beat four eggs well, add a wineglassful 
of brandy, with sugar and nutmeg to taste. 
Mix all well together, and either boil or 
bake it for three-quarters of an hour. Cut 
two ounces of candied citron very thin, and 
when served up, stick the pieces all over it. 

Bread, a penny loaf ; cream, 1 pint; 
beef marrow, lib. ; eggs, 4 ; brandy, 1 wine- 
glassful ; sugar and nutmeg to taste. 

MARSH MALLOW. — A plant found 
frequently in England near the sea; it 
bears pale bluish red fiowers on an upright 
stem; the leaves are heart-shaped, cut at 
the edges, and, like the stem, are covered 
with soft, hairy down. The whole plant ii 
mucilaginous, but the root is chiefly used. 
It is used for the same purposes as the 
linseed, and drunk in similar quantities. 
The decoction is made by boiling four ounces 
of the dried root with two ounces of raisins 
in six pints of water, until the whole i» 
reduced one-third, and straining the liquid 
through calico before use. The marsh 
mallow is also used externally, both as a 
fomentation and a poultice in inflamma- 
tory cases, and it is also employed as an 
enema. 

MARTIN.-A bird of the swallow tribe, 
chiefly remarkable for building beneath the 
windows of houses. The peculiar habits ot 
this bird, and the absence of song, does^t 
render it suitable for cage confinement. The 
damage done to buildings by this bird build- 
ing its nest is sometimes very considerable, 
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and if it ia desired to prevent their build- 
ing, rubbing the places usually selected by 



them, with oil or soft soap, will be found 
td'ectual. 

MARVEL OF PERU. — A greenhouse 
herbaceous perennial. It is propagated by 
seeds sown in a hotbed, in spring, and the 
plants are hardened oif by degrees to stand 
in the open border. The roots are taken up 
and preserved in sand or dry moss during 
the winter ; this plant ilourishes best in a 
rich sandy loam, its general culture is much 
the same as that of the dahlia. 

MASTER AND SERVANT.-The mode 
oi' hiring is by what is commonly called a 
month’s warning or a month’s wages. But 
this arrangement varies considerably, and is 
regulated tor the most part according to the 
customs of the particular branch of service 
or employment. A grocer or linendraper in 
the metropolis, may, by the custom of the 
trade, discharge an assistant without any 
notice. Here the bargain in the outset is for 
so much salary per year. An usher engaged 
in much the same way, is entitled to a 
quarter’s notice. A parliamentary reporter 
is engaged for the session of Parliament. 
An editor is sometimes dismissed with a 
month’s notice, but mostly three months’ 
notice from any day. In every trade or 
calling, in the absence of any stipulation 
upon the point, the Courts hold that the 
customary notice is understood by master 
and servant. If a master would require, or 
has required a monthly notice from his 
clerk, the clerk.is entitled to the same from 
his master. Where a mercantile house has 
nfty or sixty assistants, the custom of the 
particular house, and not of the trade, will 
prevail. If a servant be disabled In his 
master’s service, by an injury received 
through another’s default, the master may 
recover damage for loss of service. If a 
domestic servant falls ill, a master is not 
bo\md to provide medical attendance and 
medicines, yet if he calls in his own medical 
attendant, and pays for such attendance, he 
cannot set oft* the amount agahast the ser- 
▼uit’s claim for wages, unless there was a 
special agreement between them that he 
€65 


should do so. If a servant Iiired by the 
year, meets with an accident or ia disabled 
while employed in his master's business, he 
cannot b« lawfully distuisaed, nor can his 
wages be abated. If a servant wilfully dis- 
obeys any lawihl order of his master, he is 
liable to be discharged immediately, without 
either notice or compensation. A master 
may not only maintain an action against 
any one who entices away his servant, but 
also against the servant; and if without 
enticement, a servant leaves his master 
without Just cause, an action will lie against 
another who retains him with a knowledge 
of such departure. In cases where a person 
hires a servant already engaged to another, 
although the person hiring is not aware of 
any existing engagement, the original mas- 
ter may claim the services of his servant, 
and the second hiring is null and void. A 
master is entitled to correct his servant in a 
reasonable manner, to enforce fidelity and 
obedience to all his lawful commands. Acts 
of the servant are, in many instances, deemed 
acts of the master; and he is responsible for 
them where they are pursuant to his autho- 
rity. If a servant commit an act of trespass 
by command or encouragement of his mas- 
ter, the master may be held liable. But in 
so doing, his servant is not excused, as he is 
bound to obey the master in such things 
only as are honest and lawful. If a servant 
of an innkeeper rob his master’s guest, the 
master is bound to make good the loss. 
Also, if a waiter at an inn serve a person 
bad wine, by which the health of the person 
is impaired, an action will lie against the 
master. In like manner, if a servant be 
permitted to frequently do a thing by the 
tacit consent of his master, the master will 
be liable. If a servant is usually sent upon 
trust with any tradesman, and he takes 
goods in the name of his master, and appro- 
priates them to his own use, the master 
must pay for them. But if a person usually 
deals with a tradesman himself, or con- 
stantly pays them ready money« he is not 
answerable for goods supplied on. credit to 
the servant in his name. Dr if a person 
forbid a tradesman to trust his servant on 
his account, and the servant continue to 
purchase on credit, tlie master is not liable. 
The act of a servant, though he has quitted 
his master’s service, has been held to be 
binding on the master, by reason of the 
former credit given him on his master’s 
account, and the fact of the servant’s dis- 
charge not being known to the party trusting. 
The master is also answerable for any injury 
arising by the fault or neglect of his servant 
when executing his master’s business. A 
master is likewise chargeable for any 
nuisance occasioned by his servant, to the 
damage or annoyance of any individual, or 
the common nuisance of Her Majesty'^s sub- 
jects. A servant is not answerable to his 
master tor any loss which may liappeii, 
unless it be through willul neglect ; but if 
he be guilty of fraud or of gross negligence, 
an action mil lie against him by his master. 
When servants are drawn for the militia, 
the position of the parties appears to be 
this If the servant return to his employ 
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ivitbin a reasonable time after training, the 
jTiaster is bound to receive him, subject to 
the right of deducting such a sum from his 
wages as is proportioned to the duration of 
absence. If he refuse to receive him, the 
servant may either treat the service as con- 
tinuing, and wait for his wages until the end 
of the year, or other period agreed upon ; or 
1)0 may treat the service as ended by mutual 
consent, and at once recover so much wages 
as is proportioned to the time he served 
before he went out training. If a servant 
stipulate to remain for a certain period in 
ills master’s service, and he discharges him 
before the expiration of that period, he is 
nert entitled to recover any wages for the 
portion of time that he has remained. 

MASTER AND SERVANT, Mutuai. 
Obligations of.— It is universally admit- 
ted that a good master makes a good servant ; 
imd one of the best signs of a proper under- 
standing existing between the employer and 
the employed is furnished by servants re- 
maining for a lengthened period in the same 
situations. A master should treat his servant 
with firmness but not with severity; he 
should lead his servant to understand that 
when he once ordered anything to be done, 
he expected it to be promptly and properly 
obeyed, without being compelled to reiterate 
the order. A master should observe habits 
of regularity in his own proceedings, and 
thus set an example to those under him, 
which they are almost sure to follow. A 
servant should be paid at a fair and just rate 
for liis services; no saving is in reality 
efl'ected by underpayment; it sometimes 
makes servants dishonest, and always ren- 
ders them careless and negligent. As length 
of service increases, and when the servant 
has conducted himself well, an occasional 
augmentation of wages will not be ill- 
bestowed ; or the recognition of fidelity and 
good service may take the form of someperio- 
dical and seasonable gift. A master may 
advantageously drop occasionally the cha- 
racter of the employer for that of the friend, 
giving good advice on personal matters, and 
making inquiries in connection with their 
welfare; but on doing this, anything ap- 
proaching to familiarity should be avoided, 
nor should such intercourse partake of an 
inquisitorial character. Servants should 
never be reproved before strangers ; whatever 
iaults they commit should be censured pri- 
vately ; the reproof will then have all the 
greater force, and the manner of giving 
it will be appreciated by every sensible 
servant. A master should caretblly avoid 
oommissioning his servant in questionable 
ofilces. as, for instance, inducing him to tell | 
a falsehood, or ordering him to commit some 
mean act by which a petty advantage may 
be gained. By such a course of conduct ail 
moral restraint will be lost, and the servant 
will in all probability avail himself of similar 
acts against his master’s interest. Family 
quarrels and disputes with any member of 
Tlie household should never be carried on in 
the presence of a servant ; such displays have 
a tendency to lessen the parties in the eyes 
of the servant, and encourage acts of Insubor- 
dination. No master should make a con* 


fidant of his servant, or intrust him with 
any secret to his prejudice; this at once 
'ves a servant undue Importance, and leads 

m to take liberties whicli he would not 
otherwise dare to con template. Some allow- 
ance should be made for the feelings and 
sufferings of a servant; thus, when he is 
overtaken by illness, or visited with afflic- 
tion, he should be treated with merciful 
consideration; such a concession is never 
thrown away, for should the employer sub- 
sequently share a similar fate, he will find 
in his servant a sincere sympathhser and a 
watchful attendant. Servants should be 
indulged in occasional holidays and hours 
of relaxation ; under these conditions, labour 
will be performed with more alacrity and 
greater interest. 

T}iA dutm of a servant towards his employer 
may be summed up as follows : He should 
implicitly obey the orders given him, without 
murmur or dissent. He should also endea- 
vour to gain a knowledge of his employer’s 
habits, and anticipate his wishes, so as to 
spare the necessity of being continually 
reminded of duties which he is sure to be 
called upon to perform. A servant should 
avoid giving himself airs of consequence, or 
acting or speaking impertinently; such 
conduct only serves to display his igno- 
rance, gnd an unfitness for the situation he 
holds. All duties should be performed as 
conscientiously in the employer’s absence as 
in his presence ; eye-service is a species of 
hypocrisy which must be sooner or later 
detected, with very humiliating coiim;- 
quences. A servant should act with the 
same zeal and probity on his employer's 
behalf as he would for his own ; any petty 
advantage gained by an opposite course is 
more than counterbalanced by the guilty 
consciousness of wrong, and may be at- 
tended by an irretrievable loss of cliaracter. 
Whatever is done or said by tlie members ot 
a family, which may be repeated to their 
prejudice, should never be carried beyond 
the walls of the house; a servant who 
ciroulates gossip and scandal respecting tlie 
household in which ho lives, is unworthy of 
his trust, and brands himself us a domestic 
spy and a traitor. Harsh expressions and 
hasty words, occasionally addressed by an 
employer to his servant, should be over- 
looked instead of being resented. This is 
sometimes difficult of observance, but it 
never fails to be appreciated, and will inva- 
riably win respect and esteem. A servant 
should always be true to his promise ; thus, 
when he is permitted leave of absence on 
condition that he return at a stated time, he 
should be back at his post to the minute : any 
extraliberty taken beyond that s tipulated for 
is calculated to irritate an employer, and by 
sbaking his confidence, renders him reluc- 
tant to grant a like indulgence on a ibiture 
occasion. Truthfulness and straightforward 
conduct should be ever observed; when a 
servant has committed an error, or has met 
with some mishap in the performance of 
his duties, he should not endeavour to 
screen himself by subterfuge and misrepre- 
sentation, but at once acknowledge the 
fault he has committed, or reveal the acci- 
eee 
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dent that has befallen him. A servant 
should be cheerful and willing, and content 
with the station which has been assig^ned 
him; he should remember that there must 
of necessity be some {grades in life lower 
than others; and, in order that he may 
reconcile himself to this order of thing^s, he 
should contrast his lot with that of thou- 
sands who are much worse situated than 
himself; and find comfort in the fact that 
he is spared the responsibilities and vexa- 
tions which attach themselves to the higher 
spheres of society. 

MASTIFF.— A variety of dog, having a 
large and povrerful frame, and with a some- 
w'hat savage and sullen aspect, lie has a large 



fiat head, and a short blunted muzzle ; his 
lips are full, and hanging considerably over 
the lower jaw ; his ears, although rather 
i«mall, are pendulous. This dog is remark- 
able for nis courage, watchfulness, and 
fidelity ; he is gentle with those with whom 
he is familiar, ferocious towards strangers 
and intruders, and refuses to be either 
bribed or coaxed from what he considers 
his duty. In short, this dog is a faithful 
and trusty servant, when property is at 
stake, or the person is likely to be threa- 
tened; thus, as a companion to persons 
travelling on a lonesome and perilous jour- 
iiey, or as a guard for a house in retired 
situations, the mastiff is invaluable. 

MAT.— An article of domestic use em- 
ployed for the purpose of protecting tables, 
carpets, floorcloth, &c, I'able-mats are usu- 
ally made of wicker-work or of oiled cloth, 
of various sizes, according to the dimen- 
sions of the dishes which they are to be 
placed beneath. By thus interposing the 
mat between the heated dishes and the 
table, the former are prevented from doing 
injury to the latter. These articles are in- 
expensive, and will last a long time. Mats 
placed at the entrance of pass^es. rooms, 
&c.. hold an important place in domestic 
t’conomy, by preventing dirt from being 
broTwht into the house or the apartments; 
so that the place is not only kept clean, but 
by rendering frequent eweeping of the car- 
pet less ncceisary, does not cause it to wear 
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out so soon. The mats placed at outer 
doors and passages are usually made of 
rope ; these should be cleaned every morning 
by beating them against a wall, and then by 
placing the upper aide downwards, and strik- 
ing the dust out with a broom. Mata placed at 
the entrances of rooms are usually made of 
finer materials, and may be contrived out of 
cloth and w'orsted remnants, &c. A mai 
for use in rooms, which is at once orim- 
mental and comfortable, may be made from 
sheepskins, as follows : Dissolve a pound of 
alum and a pound of salt in a gallon of 
water. Tut the skin in soon after it is taken 
from the sheep, and let it soak for twenty- 
four hours. Then nail it on an old door or 
other surface, skin uppermost, till quite dry. 
Cut it into shape, and line it with a piece of 
old carpet, to prevent it greasing the floor. 
A new species of mat, made of cocoa-nut 
fibre, has been recently introduced, which is 
found to be very serviceable, and to wear 
well. 

MATIIEMATICS.-Books : CSrrIe of 

Out Sciences (^Mathematics)^ 48. 6d. ; Young's 
Mathematics, 2s. ; Ingt'am's Concise System, 
Vs. 6d. ; Trotter's Mathematics, 38.; Goodwin's 
Problems to Mathematics, 68. ; Quested' s Mathe^ 
mattes, 28. 6d. ; Hutton's Mathematics, 2 vols. 
248.; Christie's Elements, 2 vols. .318.; David- 
son^s Mathematics, 108. 6d. ; Hutton's Recrea- 
tions in Mathematics, 168. ; Kelland's Lectures 
on Mathematics, 48. 6d. ; Qretjory's Matitetnaiics 
for Practical Men, 21 s.; Davies' Solutions, 24s. ; 
Rutherford's Mathematician, 21 s.; Mathemati- 
cian's Guide, is. ; Practical Mathematics, 6a. 6(1 

MATRIMONY. —A game of cards played 
with the entire pack, by any number of 
persons from five to fourteen. It consists 
of live chances, usually marked on a board, 
or sheet of paper, as follows 


Best 

The Ace of Diamonds turned up. 




Intrigue 

or 

Queen and Knave. 


BltJ, 


r 


The game is generally played with counters ; 
the dealer lays any stuKe he pleases on each 
or any chance, the other players depositing 
each the same amount, except one ; that is, 
when the dealer stakes twelve, the rest of 
the players lay down eleven each. After 
this, two cards are dealt to every one, 
beginning on the lef t ; then to each person 
one other card, which is turned up, and he 
who happens to have the ace of diamonds, 
sweeps the board. If it be not turned up, 
then each player shows his band ; and any 
one having matrimony, intrigue, &c., takes 
the counters on that point; and when two 
or more players happen to have a simlUa 
combinatmn, the eldest- hand has the pr«* 
Iference; and sho’^d any chance net hr 
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ir&inedt it stands over to the next deal. 
Obsertfe. The aoe of diamonds turned up 
takes the whole pool, but when in baud 
ranks only as any other aoe ; and, if not, 
turned up, nor any ace in hand, then the 
king^, or next superior card, wins the chance 
styled best. 

MATTOCK.— An agricultural implement 
consisting of two parts j the handle, which 
ought to be formed of sound ash timber or 
oak, such as is obtained from the root or 
butt end of a middle-aged tree; and the 
head, which should be formed of the best 
iron and pointed with steel. The handle 
ought to be perfectly cylindrical, as in using 
it, one hand slides along it from the end 
next the operator towards the head. This 
implement is also known by the name of 
pick. 

MATrEESS.—An article of bedding some- 
times placed between the bedstead and the 
bed, and sometimes employed as a bed itself. 
Mattresses are made of various materials, 
according to the particular use to which they 
are to be put. Down and feathers are the 
materials best adapted for the aged and 
the young, wool and hair for the middle- 
aged and the robust. And in hot climates, 
or for persons who perspire very freely, 
mattresses made of aloe, manna, and 
paper shavings are the best. Wool mat- 
tresses, when well made, are exceedingly 
healthy and pleasant to lie upon, and 
they may be rendered still more yielding 
and agreeable by placing a spring mattress 
beneath. Mattresses require a periodical 
beating and cleaning, and should be occa- 
sionally exposed to the action of the air so 
as to render them wholesome, and to free 
them from any insects or vermin with which 
they may be infested. 

MAY, Gardening tob,.— K itchen garden.— 
/ieam, sow in cool situations. Beet, continue 
to sow in rows, as for carrots. Jirocoli, con- 
tinue sowing a little more seed of the later 
sorts, including Grange’s white, Walcheren, 
and early Cape. Cabbages^ transplant the 
spring-sown sort eighteen inches apart 
every way ; make a succession sowing for 
late autumn use. plant out against j 

a south wall, if the weather prove fine. Car- 
doom, sow a full crop in a trench similar to a I 
celery trench, put in decayed manure, and j 
sow ten inches deep. Keep the plants freely 
growing by frequent application of liquid 
manure. Carrots, thin, as they are large 
enough. CosaiAowers, plant from seed-beds, 
JSndive, sow a little seed for early autumn ; 
green curled is the best for tne present 
season. Kidney beans, continue to plant for 
general crop, three or four inches apart, and 
t wo feet, row flrom row. Lettuces, transplant 
some of the strongest, and sow a little for 
succession. Melons, attend with constant 
care, and regulate the number of fruit. Peas, 
continue to sow for succession some of the 
best late sorts, British queens, Knights’ 
marrow, and any of the late tall sorts of 
marrows. i2ad^«f,oontinue to sow for suc- 
cession; when wanted the turnip radishes 
succeed best now. Scarlet runners, sow for a 
general crop the fhst week in the month. 


! Sea-kale, remove the fermenting material 
from such as are required for next year’s 
supply. Spinach, sow once a fortnight if 
much be required. Turnips, hoe and thin 
such as are fit, and make a fresh sowing. 
Vegetable marrow, plant out towards the end 
of the month, on a rich light soil. 

Flower garden. — Annuah, pot out the ten- 
derest sorts, and of the hardy kinds sow 
another succession, and transplant some of 
those sown in former months. Asters, thin 
superabundant. Auricula, remove to north- 
east aspect. Bulbous roots, take up as the 
leaves decay. Carnations, sow. China roses, 
propagate by cuttings. Chrysanlhemums, pro- 
tect from the cold and the east winds. 
Dahlias, protect from cold by covering with 
mats. Heart's ease, of the best varieties, 
place in shady situations. Larkspurs, plant 
out. MignonetH,p\e.Tit out. Neapiditan violet*, 
place in beds of manured loam. Parterres, 
plant with groups of fuchsias, calceolaria. 
Petunia, verbena; and form masses of 
scarlet and variegated gerania. Peruvian 
heliotrope, propagate by the division of the 
roots. Ranunculus, plant to flower in autumn. 
Rose-trees, prune back to obtain a late bloom. 
Stocks, transplant in pots for winter. TuiUp- 
beds, protect from mid-day sun, rain, winds* 
&c. FtoZefo, make new beds of. Wall-fiowers, 
propagate by slips. 

General remarks. — This is one of the most 
eventful months of the year, and constant 
attention is needed to encourage the deve- 
lopment of the various plants, and to keep 
down noxious agents, as weeds, insects, &c. 
The routine culture consists of hoeing, 
raking, weeding, and clearing the ground. 
Whenever rain has battered the ground, it 
should be stirred up and refreshed as soon 
as it is nearly dry. Stir the surface around 
close patches of annuals, and refresh and 
top-dress all pots of prolonged annuals, now 
in full flower or in seed. Destroy insects 
and pick the grubs olf roots. Detach seed- 
pots from all plants not required to ripen 
seeds. Water, thin, and shade with judg*- 
ment, and keep a vigilant eye to order 
and neatness. Nearly all seeds wliich 
have been sown under the protection ol’ 
frames may now be finally transplanted 
into their respective quarters, and no l;ime 
should be lost to get the ground covered 
and cropped. Keep always a reserve stock 
of the various tribes of brassica ready for 
transplanting as vacancies occur; keep 
down weeds, and on no account allow any 
to run to seed; it ought to be remem- 
bered, that it is easier to kill weeds when 
they are young ; and, independently of this, 
the crops will be much benefited by fre- 
quent hoeings and surface- stirrings. Be 
careful to thin young crops of all sorts ; tho 
first operation should be performed early, 
and another may be required when the 
plants are more advanced. All plants, 
when allowed to remain thick, run up tall 
and slender, and seldom succeed well. 

MAY, Things in Season.— Brill, 
carp, chub, cod, conger eels, crabs, cray-fish, 
dabos, dace, dory, eels, flounders, gurnets, 
haddock, halibut, herring, ling, lobsters, 
mackerel, mullet, perch, pike, plaice, prawni^ 
«6S 
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salmon, shrimps, skate, smelt, soles, star* 
geon, tench, trout, turbot, whitinprs. j 

Fruit. — Apples— John apple, golden russet, 
winter russet. Mav-duke cherries, currants, i 
gooseoernes, meions. Pears— Amozette, 
winter green. Apricots, cherries, I 

nutmeg peaches, strawberries, j 

Meat. — Beef, grass-lamb, house-lamb, i 
mutton, pork, veal. i 

Pmltry and Game. — Chickens, ducklings, I 
fowls, ^een geese, leverets, pigeons, pul- 
lets, rabbits, wood-pigeons. j 

Angelica, artichoke, asparagus, j 
balm, beans, cabbage, carrots, cauliflowers, 
chervil, cucumbers, fennel, herbs of all sorts, 
lettuce, mint, onions, parsley, peas, potatoes 
^new), purslane, radishes, rhubarb, salad of i 
all sorts, sea kale, sorrel, spinach, thyme, 
turnips. ! 

MAYONNAISE.— A sauce for cold meat, 
poultry, fish, &c., made as follows Put | 
into a large basin the yolks of two new j 
laid eggs, with a little salt and cayenne; 
stir these well together, then add a tea- 
spoonful of good salad oil, and work the 
mixture round until it appears like cream. 
Pour in by slow degrees nearly half a pint 
of oU, continuing at each Interval to work 
the sauce as at first, until it resumes the 
smoothness of cream, and not a particle of 
the oil remains visible ; then add two table- 
spoonfuls of tarragon vinegar, and one 
tablespoonful of cold water to whiten the 
sauce. 

1 ?^ Eggs, 2 yolks ? salt, ^ saltspoonful ; 
cayenne, l-ioth saltspoonful; oil, i pint; 
tarrSgon vinegar, 2 tablespoonfuls; cold 
water, l tablespoonful. 

MEAD.— A liquor made c’fdefly from 
honey, according to various methods, of 
which the following are a selection 1. To 
every gallon of water put four pounds of 
honey, and boil for three-quarters of an 
hour, skimming it well in the meantime. 
To every gallon of this liquor add an ounce i 
of hops, then boll for half an hour, and let 
it stand till the following day, when it is to 
be put into the cask, and to every thirteen 
gallons of the liquor, add a quart of brandy. 
Let it be tightly stopped till the fermenta- 
tion is over, and then bung it very close. If 
a large cask be made, a year should elapse 
before bottling ; for smaller casks, the time 
to be proportioned accordingly. 2. Mix 
well the whites of six eggs in twelve gallons 
of water ; and to this mixture, when it has 
boiled for half an hour, and has been 
thoroughly skimmed, add thirty-six pounds 
of the finest honey with the rinds of two 
dozen lemons. I/et them boil together for 
some little time, and on the liquor becoming 
sufficiently cool, work it with a little ale 
yeast. Put it with the lemon-peel into a 
seasoned barrel, which must be filled up as 
it fiows over with some of the reserved 
liquor; when the hissing noise made by the 
liquor ceases, drive the hung close. After 
the wine has stood for five or six months, 
bottle it for use. 3. Boil fourteen pounds of 
boney in six gallons of water for half an 
hour, breaking into it four eggs ; then add 
some small bunches of marjoram, balm, and 
eweetb«‘hir ; half an ounce each of cinna- 


mon, cloves, mace, and bruised ginger, and 
boil for a quarter of an hour longer ; pour 
it out to cool, then toast a large slice of 
brown bread, spread it over with fVesh yeast, 
and put it into the liquor ; let. it ferment for 
a day, then turn it into the cask, keep it 
open till the fermentation hns ceased, then 
bung close. It may be bottled in a month, 
and the corks should be securely tied or 
wired, as mead thus made is sparkling and 
effervescent. 

MEADOW.- Under this term is included 
all such land as is kept under grass chiefly 
for the sake of a hay crop. The roost 
valuable meadows are such as are either 
naturally moist, or are rendered so by means 
of irrigation. There arc three descriptions 
of these meadows — those on the banks of 
streams and rivers ; those on the uplands or 
more elevated. grounds ; and bog-meadowa. 
River meadows are in general by far the 
most valuable. They arc the most produc- 
tive of grass and hay, yielding sustenance 
for cattle through the summer and the 
winter, and producing a constant source of 
manure for the improvement of the adjoin- 
ing lands. The principal defects to which 
such lands are liable are, the oozing out Oif 
springs towards their junction with the 
rising lands, and the inundations of the 
river or stream. The former evil is to be 
remedied by under-draining, and the latter 
by embanking. Upland meadows are next, 
in value. The soil is either naturally good 
and well adapted for grass, or, if inferior by 
nature, it is so situated as to admit of 
enrichment by ample supplies of manure. 
The culture of upland meadows requires 
more attention, and entails more expense 
than that of valleys, being more difficult to 
drain, and requiring regular supplies of 
manure. The irregular surface of uplands 
is apt either to contain springs, or to stag- 
nate the surface water; the first produce 
marsh plants and coarse herbage, and the 
latter destroys or weakens whatever is 
growing on the surface, and encourages the 
growth of moss. Both evils are to be re- 
medied by the obvious resources of drainage. 
Bog-meadows are the least valuable of any ; 
but their culture and management differ in 
nothing essential from those of the river 
kinds. A lighter roller is used in spring, 
the greatest care is taken in eating down 
the latter grass, and In some cases, in very 
dry weather, the main drains are stopped up 
for a few weeks, in order to stagnate the 
water, and supply the soil with moisture. 

MEALS, Number and Times or Tak- 
iNO.— The average number of waking hours 
is sixteen out of the twenty-four. The time 
required to digest food is in general from 
four to five hours, so that meals arereouired 
to be taken at these intervals to supply the 
necessary remair to the system. The ar- 
rangement of meals, therefore, is commonly 
as follows Breakfast, eight o'clock; din- 
ner, one o'clock ; tea, five o’clock ; supper, 
nine o’clock. This may be deemed the moat 
rational distribution, and in accordance wifli 
the ordinary pnrsuits of life; although 
peculiar avocations, and certain customs, 
may dictate a different method. Exceptions 
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must also be made in favour of delicate and save the bodj of the child from mumps, 
persons and young* children, the times for dropsy, tumours, bad eyes, and many other 
meals for the former being those which they distressing affections, it is necessary to keep 
find best to agree with them; while with up for some weeks, after the disease is 
the latter the interval should rarely exceed cured, a mild but steady action on the 
three hours and a hali' or four liours, as body; give the child change of air, plenty 
their digestion is quicker than that of adults, of exercise, and a nutritive but light aud 
Whatever hours are fixed upon for taking stimulating diet. 

meals in the first instance, should be con- The symptoma of measles commence with 
sistently maintained afterwards. Habit cold chills and flushes, lassitude, heaviness, 
exercises the greatest influence in the mat- pain in the head, and drowsiness, cough, 
ter, and the jperson who has been In the hoarseness, and extreme difficulty of breath* 
practice of taking food at a certain hour of ing, frequent sneezing, defluction or running 
the day, will always, whilst in good health, at the eyes and nose, nausea, sometimes 
feel hungry at that hour. Indeed, it some- vomiting, thirst, a furred tongue, the pulse 
times happens that the stomach will work throughout is quick, and sometimes full and 
only at those hours to which its operations soft, at others hard and small, with other 
have been long accustomed ; and infirmity indications of an inflammatory nature. On 
may be frequently traced to a change in the the third day, small red spots make their 
hour of taking a meal. In cases where the appearance, first on the face and neck, 
interval between meals is as above men- gradually extending over the upper and 
tioned, eating and drinking should not be lower part of the body, 
carried on except at those meals ; it is not On the fifth day the vivid red of the 
only unnecessary, but disturbs the stomach, eruption changes into a brownish hue, and 
and Interferes with the regular process of in two or three days more the rash entirely 
digestion. When the interval is longer than disappears, leaving a loose powdery dis- 
that named, as, for instance, where a person quamation on the skin, which rubs off like 
breakfasts at eight o’clock, and does not dandriff. At this stage of the disease, a 
dine till four, an intermediate repast Is diarrhoea frequently comes on, and bemg 
necessary, and the food taken should be what is called critical'^ should never be 
of a substantia,! nature though not great checked unless seriously severe. Measles 
in quantity. With persons engaged in sometimes assume a typhoid or malignant 
sedentary occupations during the chief character, in which form the symptoms are 
part of the day, it i-s certainly wiser that all greatly exaggerated, and the case from 
the principal meal should be delayed until the first becomes doubtful and dangerous, 
the work is done, or a long interval of rest In this condition the eruption oomea^-out 
may be indulged in. Supposing persons sooner, aud only in patches, and liften, 
thus circumstanced to breakfast at eight after showing for a few hours, suddenly 
o’clock. lunch of bread and meat may be recedes, presenting instead of tbe usual 
partaken of at twelve or one o’clock, and florid red, a dark purple or blackish hue, 
dinner at four or five. Persons should a dark brown fur forms on the gums and 
not partake of their meals alone when it mouth, the breathing becomes laborious, 
can be avoided ; under such circumstances, delirium supervenes; and, if unrelieved, is 
the mind is apt to busy itself with deep and followed by coma, a foetid diarrhoea takes 
anxious thought, and the body, sympathizing place, and the patient sinks under the con- 
with the mental disturbance, is liable to gested state of the lungs and the opposed 
suffer from the interruption caused to the functions of the brain. The unfavourable 
digestive organs. The habit of eating to symptoms in measles are a high state of 
repletion at various meals should be avoided, fever, excessive heat and dryness of the 
for by this pernicious practice the system skin, hurried and short breathing, and 
receives i'ar more injury than it derives a particularly hard pulse. The ordinary 
benefit, and the plan should be to rise from after-consequences of measles, are croup, 
the table with a feeling of moderate gratifi- bronchitis, mesenteric disease, abscesses 
cation rather than satiety. — See Brsak- behind the ear, ophthalmia, and glandular 
VAST, Dinner, Supper, Tea. swellings in other parts of the body. 

MEASLES.— This is a disease characte- Treatment.^ln the first place the patient 
rized by a species of inflammatory fever, should be kept in a cool room, the tempera- 
attended with all the symptoms of a severe ture of which must be regulated to suit the 
cold, running at the nose and eyes, sneezing, child’s feelings of comfort, and the diet 
cough, cioM cliills, tightness at the chest, adapted to the strictest principles of absti- 
tanguor, lassitude, pain in the back and nence. When the inflammatory symptoms 
head, and in fact by all the indications are severe, bleeding in some form is often 
of constitutional disturbance and fever; necessary, though, when adopted, it must 
though the sign by which it may be most be in the first stage of the disease; and if 
readily known and determined, is the run- tbe lungs are the apprehended seat of 
ning of humour from the eyes, and con- inflammation, two or more leeches, accord- 
striction at the chest, with a short dry ing to the age and strength of the patieut, 
eough. The great secret in the treatment must be apj^ied to tbe upper part of tbe 
^:«iea8le8 to be borne in mind, is not to chest, followed by a small blister; or the ^ 
cli^tinue the treatment with the sub- blister may be substituted for the leeches, 
sideuce of the symptoms, for no disease the attendant bearing in mind that the 
keaves bdiind so many and hurtlUl con- benefit effected by the blister can always be \ 
sequences ; therefore, to purify the system considerably augmented by plunging tbe 
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feet Into very hot water, about a couple of 
hours after applying the blister, and keeping 
them in the water lor about two minutes, j 
The first internal remedies should commence 
with a series of aperient powders, and a 
saline mixture, as prescribed in the follow- 
ing formularies; at the same time, as a 
beverage to quench the thirst, let a quantity 
of barley-water be made, slightly acidulated 
by the juice of an orange, and partially 
sweetened by some sugar-candy; and of 
which, when properly made and cold, let 
the patient drink as often as thirst, or the 
dryness of the mouth, renders necessary. 

Aperient Poioctgrjf.— Take of scammony and 
jalap, each twenty-four grains ; grey pow- 
der and antimonial powder, of each eighteen 

g rains. Mix and divide into twelve pow- 
ers, if tor a child between two and four 
years of age ; into eight powders, if for a 
child between lour and eight years; and 
into six powders for between eight and 
4;welve years of age. One powder to be 
given, in a little jelly or sugar and water, 
every three or four hours, according to the 
severity of the symptoms. 

Saline mixture . — Take of mint- water, six 
ounces; powdered nitre, twenty grains; 
antimonial wine, three drachms ; aiiirits of 
nitre, two drachms ; syrup of saffron, two 
drachms. Mix. To chilaren under three 
years, give a teaspoonful every two hours ; 
from that age to six, a dessertspoonful at 
the same intervals ; and to children between 
six and twelve, a tablespoonful every three 
or fonf hours. The object of these aperient 
powms is to keep up a steady but gentle 
action on the bowels ; but whenever it seems 
necessary to administer a stronger dose, 
and effect a brisk action on the digestive 
orgah^— a course particularly imperative 
towards the close of the disease— two of 
these powders given at once, according to 
the age, will be found to produce that 
efl'eot. Thus, two of the twelve for a child 
under four years ; and two of the eight, and 
two of the six, according to the age of the 
patient. When the difficulty of breathing 
becomes oppressive, as it generally does 
towards night, a hot bran poultice laid on 
the chest will be always found beneficial. 
The diet throughout must be light, and con- 
sist of farinaceous food, such as rice and 
sago puddings, with beef tea and toast ; 
and not till convalescence sets in, should 
hard or animal food be given. When 
measles assumes the malignant form, the 
advice just given must be broken through ; 
food of a nutritious and stimulating cha- 
racter should be at once substituted and 
administered in conjunction with wine, and 
even spirits, and the disease regarded and 
treated as a case ot typhus. But as this 
form of measles is not frequent, and, if 
occurring, hardly likely to be treated without 
assistance, it is unnecessary to enter on the 
minutiSB of its practice here. What we 
have prescribed in almost all cases will be 
found sufficient to meet every emergency 
^thout resorting to a multiplicity of agents. 
The great point to remember in measles is 
»ot to give up the treatment with the 
apparent subsidence of the disease, as the 
6W 


after- consequences of measles are too often 
more serious and more to be dreaded than 
the measles themselves. To guard against 
this danger, and thoroughly purify the 
system after the subsidence of all the 
symptoms of the disease, a corrective course 
of medicine, and a regimen of exercise, 
should be adopted for some weeks, according 
to the cure of the disease. 

MEAJ9URES.— These are either of length, 
of surface, of solidity, or capacity. Those 
now in use in Great Britain are as fol- 
lows 


Measures of Length. 


12 inches . 
3 feet 
6| yards . 
40 poles . 
8 furlongs 
3 miles . 
col miles . 


. 1 foot. 

. 1 yard. 

. 1 rod or pole. 
. 1 furlong. 

. 1 mile. 

. 1 league. 

. 1 degree. 


An inch is the smallest lineal measure to 
which a name is given ; but subdivisions are 
used for many purposes. Among mechanics, 
the inoli is commonly divided into eighths, 
and with scientific persons, it is divided 
into tenths, and hundredths. 


Exceftionai. Measures of Length. 

21 inches ... 1 nail. 

4 nails .... 1 quarter. 

4 quarters . . .1 yard. 

5 quarters . . .1 ell. 

Used for measuring cloth of all kinds. 

4 inches . . . 1 hand. 

Used i'or the height of horses. 

6 feet .... 1 fathom. 
Used in measuring depths. 

732,100 inches . . 1 link. 

100 links . . .1 chain. 

Used in land measure, to facilitate the com- 
position of the contents, 10 square chains 
being equal to an acre. 


Measures of Surface. 

144 square inches . 1 square foot. 

9 square feet . 1 square yard. 
301 square yards . 1 perch or rod. 

40 perches . . i rood. 

4 roods . . 1 acre. 

640 acres . . i square mile. 


Measures op Solidity. 
1728 cubic inches . 1 cubic foot. 
27 cubic feet . . i cubic yard. 

Measures of Capacity. 


4 gills . . 1 pint . . 34|l cubic inches 

2 pints . . 1 quart . 69^ „ 

4 quarts . 1 gallon . 2774 „ 

2 gallons . 1 peck . . 644| „ 

4 pecks . . 1 bushel . 2218| „ 

4 bushels . isaok. . cubic feet 
8 bushels . 1 quarter . lot „ 

5 quarters . lioad . . 

These measures are used for all liquids, and 
for all dry goods, exe»ept those which are 
comprised in the next division:— 

^ z 2 
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2 gallons 1 peck . . 704 .cubic inches. 

8 gallons 1 bushel. . 2ijl5^ 

3 bushels 1 sack . . 4^, cubic I'eet. 

12 sacks . 1 chaldron . 68'^ ,, 

These last are for coal, coke, culm, lime, 
potatoes, fruit, and other goods commonly 
sold by heaped measure. The following 
items are also worth remembering .—About 
twenty- five drops of any thin liquid wiil 
nil a common-sized teaspoon. Three table- 
spoons will fill an ordinary- sized wine glass. 
bWr wine glasses will fill a common-sized 
tumbler. — See Ai*otiiecaries’ Weight, 
Weights, &c. 

MEAT BALLS.— Chop the meat fine as 
for sausages ; then mix a small quantity of 
crumbs of bread, and a seasoning of mace, 
pepper, cloves, and salt, all well pounded ; 
mix these with an egg, and make the mass 
into balls the size of a goose’s egg. Roll 
them in bread crumbs and egg, and fry 
them ; dish them up with gravy flavoured 
with walnut ketchup. 

MEAT CAKES. — Mince cold dressed 
meat with a little fat bacon or ham ; season 
it AVith pepper and salt ; mix the whole well, 
and make it into small cakes three Inches 
long and an inch and a half wide and thick : 
fry them a light brown, and serve wdth 

ood gravy; or pour it into a mould and 

ake it. 

MEAT, Dietetic Properties of.— By 
this is understood animal food; which, as 
an article of human sustenance, peri'orms a 
most important part. From meat, certain 
juices are extracted in the process of 
di^^estion, which afford the greatest amount 
of nourishment to the system and nearly 
assimilate with the blood ; and it is gene- 
rally admitted that without meat, man, 
in England especially, Avould be unable to 
maintain his strength and vigour. Of all 
the meats, mutton, beef, and lamb are 
considered the most digestible, and pork 
and veal the least so. Boiled meat is 
more easily digested than roast, but the 
latter is more nutritious; baked meat is 
less wholesome than either. Animal food 
should seldom be eaten more than twice 
a day, except it be by persons of very 
robust constitution, and such as have a 
great deal of exercise in the open air; 
those persons whose occupation is seden- 
tary, Bliould partake of it in small quan- 
tities. Meat should be eaten with vegetables 
and bread, as these tend to assist its diges- 
tion, and to counteract its over- stimulating 
properties. — See Beef, Lamb, Mutton, 
Pork, Veal, &c. 

MEAT PICKLED.— Six pounds of salt, 
one pound of sugar, and four ounces of 
saltpetre, boiled with four gallons of water, 
skimmed and allowed to cool, forms a very 
strong pickle, which will preserve any meat 
liompletely immersed in it. To effect this, 
which is essential, either a heavy board or 
a Ibit stone must be laid upon the meat. 
The same pickle may be used repeatedly, 
provided it be boiled up occasionally with 
«4ditiOBal salt, to restore its strength. 


MEAT, Preservation of. — Directly 
meat comes home from the butcher’s, it 
should be put away in the sale. In sum- 
mer, it should be wiped every day, or 
sprinkled with pepper, to keep ,off the flies ; 
and should it give tokens of being tainted, 
it should be brushed over with pyroligneous 
acid; or even if already slightly infected, 
the acid, or roughly pounded charcoal, if 
well rubbed in, will restore it. The meat 
should also be brought into a cool place 
early in the morning, for exposure to the 
sun renders it sapid. In frosty weather, 
meat is sometimes in a frozen state, and 
may be thawed by putting it in cold water 
revious to placing it before the fire. Meat 
ecomes more tender, and consequently,, 
more digestible, by hanging. In summer, 
two days is sufficient for veal and lamb; 
and from three to four days for beef and 
mutton. In cold weather, these meats may 
be kept lor more than double the before- 
mentioned time, without risk of their 
becoming tainted. 

MEAT SALIED.— In salting meat, the 
chief care is to rub the salt thoroughly and 
evenly into every part, and to fill the holes 
with salt where the kernels have been taken 
out, and where the skewers have been. 
In summer, the sooner that meat is salted 
after it is killed the better, and care must 
be taken to protect it from flies. In winter, 
it will eat shorter and more tender, if kept 
a few days (according to the temperature 
of the weather) until its fibre has become 
short and tender. In frosty weather take 
care that the meat is not frozen, and warm 
the salt in a frying-pan. The extremes of 
heat and cold are equally unfavourable to 
the process of salting : in the former case, 
the meat changes before the salt can affect, 
it; in the latter it is so hardened and its 
juices so congealed, that the salt cannot 
penetrate it.— See Beef Salted. 

MEDALS, TO Take Impressions from. 
— Melt a little isinglass glue with brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the medal, so as to 
cover its whole surface; let it remain on 
for a day or two, until it is thoroughly dry 
and hardened, it may then be taken off, and 
will be found to represent a clear impression 
of the medal. It will also resist the effects 
of damp air, which occasions all other kinds 
of glue to soften and bend, if not prepared 
in this way. 

MEDICINE, Cautions and Direc- 
tions respecting.- In many minor com- 
plaints and trivial ailments, a person may 
devise his own remedies, without having 
recourse to medical advice; but in such 
cases, it is necessary that a person thus 
prescribing for himself, should possess some 
knowledge of the action of the medicine 
which he administers, as also of the nature 
of the complaint for which the medicine is 
taken. The following items of information 
will afford a general guide in these respects. 

Medicines for lemales should not be 
so strong as those for males ; therefore it 
is advisable to reduce the doses in the pro- 
portion of about one-eighth. Age — The 
greatest caution should be exercised in 
proportioning the dose to the age of the 
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patient, otherwise very injurious results 
may arise. The following table will illus- 
trate a pretty accurate gradation of the age 
and the dose 

For an adult, suppose the dose to be 
1 droclim, under 

1 year the dose will be «= 6 grains 

2 K „ 

3 „ „ ^ - 10 „ 

4 „ „ i - 15 „ 

? „ „ I = 1 scruple 

14 „ „ i i drachm 

20 „ „ “ 2 scruples 

21 to €0 „ „ 1 drachm. 

L'his table may be regarded as an average 
rule, but it is of course susceptible to ex- 
ceptions. Thus, a strong child at three years 
of age may require, and may tolerate better 
a much strouger dose, than would a weaker 
child even one or two years older. Time and 

Medicines of a purgative nature 
are in general best taken at ued-time, ex- 
cepting those which are very active, such 
as castor oil, which should be taken two or 
three hours previously to retiring to rest, 
to avoid being disturbed during tiie night. 
3Iild purgatives and mediciues generally 
should be taken at intervals of every four 
hours, and so as not to interfere with 
meals ; thus, eight o'clock in the morning, 
twelve o'clock, four o'clock, and eight o'clock 
in the evening, will be the most suitable 
division. As a general rule, mediciues act I 
more effectually when taken upon an 
empty stomach, and are then prevented 
from interfering with the process of diges- 
tion. Persons of a cold and 

phlegmatic, bear stimulants better than 
those of a sanguine temperament; there- 
fore the latter require smaller doses. J/abit 
— Purgatives, by continual use, lose a part 
of their action; with persons, therefore, 
who are accustomed to take them it is 
better to change the form of purgative 
from pill to potion, powder to draught, or 
aromatic to saline. {Stimulants and nar- 
cotics do not act so quickly upon persons 
who use spirits freely, as upon those persons 
who live temperately. CUmale—'Hht action 
of medicine is modified by climate and sea- 
sons. In summer, certain medicines act 
more powerfully than in winter, and in 
warm climates than in colder ones, the dose 
should, under such circumstances, be pro- 
portionately decreased. Idiosyncracy—ThiB 
term means a peculiar temperament or dis- 
position not common to people generally. 
For example, some persons cannot take 
calomel in the smallest dose without being 
salivated; while others, on the contrary, 
exhibit no symptoms of salivation, no 
matter how large the dose may be. With 
some persons, also, particular medicines 
produce the most extraordinary and un- 
moked-lor results, such as convulsions, 
fainting, &c. In every case, where these 
peculiarities become manifest, the medicines 
should be immediately discontinued. The 
ntoH appropriate form qf Fluids act 

^cker than solids, and powders sooner 
than pills, but the latter are the best for 
taking at bed-time, and in all instances 
673 


where a certain rather than an immediate 
remedy is desired. To prevent the nauseout 
taste of medicinesy several methods may be 
adopted. One way is to have the medicine 
in a glass as usual, and a tumbler of water 
by the side of it, then take the medicine 
and retain it in the mouth, which should be 
kept closed, while the medicine is being 
swallowed ; then immediately take a draught 
of the water, and the nauseous taste will 
be entirely removed. Another efficient me- 
thod for disguising the taste of medicines 
is, to chew a piece of orange or lemon- 
peel just before, and immediately after 
swallowing the dose. Some medicines are 
peculiarly nauseous, and are on that account 
difficult of being administered. Castor oil 
and cod-liver oil are of this character, botli 
of which may be eflectually disguised by 
being mixed with peppermint water; a 
strong solution of extract of liquorice covers 
the disagreeable taste of aloes ; milk, that 
of cinchona bark, and cloves that of senna. 

The following cautions to he observed in ad- 
ministering medicine^ are of some importance ; 
Follow strictly the medical directions in 
taking or administering medicine at the 
time stated. Itinse the mouth well with 
water after taking medicine ; it not only 
prevents a disagreeable taste, but tends to 
preserve the teeth, which are liable to be 
injured by the action of many drugs. 
Always read the directions appended to 
medicines, so as to prevent the possibility 
of making a mistake. Be particularly care- 
ful when a draught and a lotion are being 
used by the same person, to keep the bottles 
distinct ; and to preclude the most remote 
probability of a mistake, place some dis- 
tinguishing mark upon one of the bottles, 
so that its use may become fully impressed 
upon the mind. In administering or taking 
medicine during the night, do it by the aid 
of a light. The neglect of these two last- 
named precautions has been productive of 
considerable loss of life. Always use a 
clean glass with every fresh dose ; the dregs 
of the previous draught, if suffered to 
mingle with the recent one, are apt to 
deteriorate its qualities and weaken its 
efiects. Children have a great antipathy 
to medicine of every kind ; when, therefore, 
you consider it necessary to administer a 
dose to them, do not suffer them to see 
the manipulation of it, but take them by 
surprise, so as to conceal your intention. 
When a person is undergoing a course of 
medicine, he should jpay scrupulous atten- 
tion to the orders given to him by his 
medical attendant, with respect to diet and 
regimen. It stands to reason that under 
the influence of medicine, the system Is 
diverted from its ordinary course, and re- 
quires what may be termed humouring; 
this precaution, also, renders the struggle 
less obstinate, and expedites recovery. 

MEDICINE CHEST.-A receptacle con- 
structed to contain the most prominent 
drugs used in the practice of domesUo 
medicine, with weights, scales, and other 
implements and vessels essential to their 
administration. Medicine chests are of 
the greatest convenience and importance 
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to families that travel much ; or in cases 
where persons reside at a distance from a 
surgeon or druggist. It has frequently 
occurred that a serious illness has been 
occasioned, and liie forfeited, owing to the 
delay which has been occasioned by the 
tardy arrival of the doctor, whereas a simple 
dose Judiciously and opportunely admi- 
nistered, would have effectually prevented 
any farther consequences. It is almost 
unnecessary to add, that the drugs should 
be the best that can be procured ; and the 
cheat itself should be kept in some con- 
venient and special place, in order that it 
may be resorted to at a moment's notice. 



An ordinary medicine cheat may be fitted 
and furnished as follows : —Select a common 
deal box, made of smoothly- planed wood 
a quarter of an inch thick, of the following 
dimensions, eighteen inches long, ten inches 
wide, and seven inches deep : the corners 
of the box may be bound by two clasps 
of brass hoop, and the lid fastened by a 
hook, so as to be always available without 
Ihe trouble of searching for a key. The 
whole length of the back is to be divided 
Into ten divisions, to hold the bottles with 
liquids ; this is efi'ected by two long narrow 
strips of wood about half an inch deep, 
one resting on the bottom of the box, the 
other three inches above it ; these are then 
to, be subdivided into ten compartments, 
by two transverse slips, of the same thick- 
ness as the other. The front of the box 
is to be divided in the same manner, into 
five compartments, and the remaining space 
of the two sides into two each, making nine 
spaces in all to hold the powders. The 
space' left in the centre will hold the few 
enlp boxes with the pills, and tlm little box 
with scales, the glass measure, some lint, 
a bandage or two, and over all a folded 
sheet or two of wadding ; a little piece of 
red tape, nicety tacked to the inside of the 
lid, and led across, as in a portmauteau, 
will hold tight and flat, a good piece of 


adhesive plaster ; and thus give, in a com- 
pact and inexpensive form, a well- stored 
and effleient medicine chest. Such a box 
can be well and neatly made for four or 
five shillings. It will be well, before 
making the box, to buy the bottles, and let 
the carpenter understand that they are tc 
fit easy ; and for the facility of taking in 
and out and give room to expose the label, 
the upper rail must not come higher than 
three inches or a little over half the bottle. 
The powder bottles, being much shorter 
than the others, will not require so high 
a rail. 

MEDICINES. 


Liquids to be contained in ten 3- ounce 
octagon, short-necked, green bottles 


Spirits of sulphuric ether 
Spirits of sweet nitre 
Spirits of sal volatile 
Spirits of lavender 
Hartshorn 
Tincture of kino 
Laudanum 
Tincture of squills 
Antinionlal wine 
Ijpecacuanha wine 
Liquor plumbi, or extract ofl 
lead 




ioz. 

20Z. 

loz. 

loz. 

20Z. 

Uoz. 

loz. 

loz. 

l|oz. 

l|oz. 

30Z. 


The quantities ordered here are quite 
optional, less can be procured, or each 
bottle can have its full quantity; though 
as some are apt to evaporate, it would be 
advisable not to exceed the prescribed 
amounts. As stoppered bottles are apt to 
become fixed, and the stopper broken in the 
attempt to remove it, corks will be found 
much more convenient, and quite as safev 
but tlie chemists’ corks must not be de- 
pended on. 'J'he very best velvet corks, 
bought irom the cork cutter, at sixpence 
a dozen, are to be procured ; such will last 
without breaking i'or months. Powders 
these are to be contained in nine 3- ounce 
wide- mouthed, rouhd, white bottles; each, 
fitted with a bung. 


Prepared chalk 
Volatile salts . 

Ginger powder . 

Magnesia, carbonate 
Kbubarb powder 
Carbonate of soda . 
Tartaric acid 
Jalap powder . 

Camphor .... 
In chip boxes : 

Blue pill .... 
Compound colocynth pills 
Compound rhubarb pills 
Compound assafeetida pills 
Blister plaster 
To be kept in paper ; 

Calomel . , « • 

Soammony 

Senna leaves . 

Quassia .... 


. 20Z. 

. loz. 
. loz. 
. loz. 
. loz. 
. 2oz. 
. loz. 
. |oz. 
. loz. 


. ioz. 
. 240Z. 

. 240Z. 

. 120Z. 

. ioz, 

. loz. 
. |oz. 
. loz. 
. ioz. 


In addition to these, there should be half sp 
yard ot adhesive plaster, two or three ban- 
dages of different lengths and widths, an 
ounce of lint, some fine wool, and one or 
two sheets of wadding, neatly and smoothly 
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folded. A amall box with scales, a spatula, 
or short knife, and a oue-draohm minimum 
or drop glass measure. To those who desire 
it, a box containing a greater number of 
bottles on the same scale can easily be made ; 
but for all ordinary uses, where a chemist’s 
shop is near to obtain any extra article pre- 
scribed, this will be found abundantly suffi- 
cieA t. Such a family medicine chest, bottles, 
drugs, corks, and everything Included, ex- 
cept the wadding, knife, and scales, can be 
procured for less than a guinea. Supposing 
the box to cost five shillings, all else but the 
excepted trifles can be procured for less than 
liftcen shillings ; thus giving a family che- 
mistry that, with occasional replenishing, 
will prove a serviceable and valuable friend 
in need for a lifetime. 

MEDICINE, DOMESTIC.— Books: 
Thotmon'i Dictionary^ 7s. ; Tcgclmeier's^ is. 6d. ; 
Andrm^'s Cycloptcdia^ 18s. ; Keateven^ W. B.^ 
7s. 6d. ; Jiapsail, F. K, Is. 6d, ; Savory,!.^ 68. ; 
Handbook of Domestic Medicine^ 68 . ; ‘Oraham\% 
Modern^ 168. ; SoutU's Handbook^ 2s. 6d. ; Hogg's 
MnnnaU 28 . 

MEDLAR. — A small or middle-sized 
branching tree. The branches are woolly 
and covered with an a.sh- coloured bark, and 
in a wild state armed with stiff spines. 
The medlar is a fruit resembling the smaller 
apples ; it has a peculiar taste and flavour, 
but is not fit for use until very ripe, or rather 
in a state of incipient decay. This ripeness 
is seldom or never obtained while the f ruit 
remains upon the tree. The medlar is pro- 
pagated by^ seeds, by lajrers, and by cuttings ; 
or by grafting on seedlings of their own or 
any other species. If the stones are taken 
out of the fruit as soon as it is ripe, and 
immediately planted, they will come up in 
tlie course of the following spring, and make 
good plants in two years. The soil in which 
this tree thrives best is a loamy rich earth, 
rather moist than dry, but not on a wet 
bottom. When it is desired to have large 
fruit, all the dead and cankery wood should 
be cut out, and the branches thinned. Care 
is requisite to train standards w'ith tall 
stems. Espaliers will require a summer 
and winter pruning, as in the apple tree. 
The only mode of keeping medlars so as to 
prevent mould and to preserve the moisture 
of the fruit, is to store them in a cool place 
where there is constant ventilation and a 
supply of fresh air. 

MEDLAR JELLY.— Select medlars that 
are quite ripe; wash them and put them 
into a preserving-pan with as much water 
as will cover them ; let them simmer slowly 
till they become quite a pulp, then strain 
through a jelly-bag, and to every pint of 
liquor add three-quarters of a pound of loaf- 
sugar ; boil the mixture for an hour, or until 
it is quite clear, and put it into preserving 
pots or moulds. 

MEERSCHAUM PIPE.-The substance 
of which meerschaum pipes are made is 
found floating in certain parts of the sea. 
It is also dug from the earth in several 
places in Turkey. A number of pipes are 
made to imitate meerschaum, and as such 
nre palmed off upon the purchaser. To de- 
tect the imposition, drawn silver coin across 
675 


the pipe; if genuine, no mark will be left; 
if spunous, the gypsum necessarily used will 
take a mark like that of pencil upon paper. 
The colouring of meerschaum pipes, by which 
their appearance is improved and their vidue 
enhanced, is best accomplished by sewing a 
piece of wash-leather round the bowl so as 
cover all but the mouth of it ; by this means 
the oil exuded from the pipe in the progress 
of smoking is more surely retained, while 
the bowl is prevented from being scratched 
or suddenly cooled by being inadvertently 
laid on one side when it is done with. The 
speedy and perfect colouring also depends in 
a great measure upon persistent smoking 
and by consuming the whole of the contents 
of the bowl, BO that the influence is spread 
through every part of it. Meerschaum pipes 
are apt to become foul from time to time, 
when the tubes should be cleaned by a 
wire wiMi a small brush attaclied, and which 
may be purchased at any tobacconist’s shop. 
From continual smoking, also, the Interior 
of the bowl is apt to become encrusted by a 
deposit which deteriorates the flavour of the 
tobacco, and prevents tbe pipe from being 
properly filled ; this should be scraped out 
wit.li a small knife.— See Tobacco Tipe; 
Tobacco Smoking, &c. 

MELON, Culture of.— This plant can 
be raised either from seed or from cuttings. 
Old seed is preferred to new, and when it 
has been kept for three or four years it 
will be quite old enough. A bottom-hent 
from seventy-five to eighty degrees is essen- 
tial ; and when the seedlings are up and Just 
before the second set of leaves begin to ap- 
pear, the young plants may be potted Into 
flve-inch pots. Towards the end of Feb- 
ruary make the first melon bed as for ciioum- 
bers, except that the mould should be more 
tenacious and the lights larger. One plant 
only should be put under each light, if the 
Iranie be of moderate size ; but If two be 
planteil, let them be fifteen inches apart 
lengthwise with regard to the frame. In 
general, melons raised from seeds should be 
stopped when they put off the rough leaves, 
and only one shoot should be allowed to run 
from the axils gi' each of the two rough leaves 
left on the plant. When the melon is In 
flower, watering overhead must be dispensed 
with, and gentle vapour only occasionally 
raised, to nourish the leaves. At this junc- 
ture every female blossom must be carefully 
impregnated, and as soon as the fruits arc 
set and beginning to swell, a liberal supply 
of moisture and a closer atmosphere will be 
of the greatest service, until thafroit attains 
its full size, when moisture at the root and 
also on the leaves must be dispensed with. 
The impregnations of the blossoms is effected 
by applying the pollen ol“ one flower to the 
stigma of another, and this is done by pinch- 
ing off one of the male flowers, and alter 
carefully stripping it of its corolla so as not 
to injure the stamen, or anther, Inserting it 
into the female flower and leaving it there. 
Culture by cuttings has been recoraimended 
by some, as serving to restrict that excessive 
luxuriance which is frequently inimical to 
fertile blossoming. Under proper culture 
the method answers ; but, on the whole, the 
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teedlinor p]an is the better. It is, however, 
a certain mode of perpctuatlnji' choice kinds, 
Sad as such, should not be lost si^ht of. 
Healthy, l>ee-crowing, yet short-jointed 
shoots should oe selvcted, and the usual 
bottom- heat and atmospheric temperature 
must be secured ; in addition to this, there 
must be a liberal supply of atmospheric 
moisture, and the close treatment with 
shading, incidental to the growth of cut- 
tings. When established, the plants will 
need no stopping, and they require a gene- 
rous soil when final ly planted. If a melon- 
house be employed, the form represented in 
the engraving should be adopted. This 
house is twenty-eight feet long and fifteen 
wide, and is heated by means of a saddle 
boiler, with four-inch pipes passing round 
the outside of the pit, which pipes are fitted 
with cast-iron troughs for holding water, to 
regulate the moisture of the atmosphere. 
Beneath the pit is an arched chamber, a, 



along the front of which runs the flue, ?», 
imparting a slight degree of heat to the soil 
above, and also serving to heat a series of 
arches, c, which run along beneath the path, 
and are entered from a house in front, d, and 
which are used for Ibrcing rliubarb, &c., in 
the winter. The foliage of melons, of what- 
ever kind, should never be ruffled or dis- 
turbed ; training and stopping, therefore, 
must be attended to in due time. Melons 
should not be encouraged to become luxu- 
riant until a crop of fruit commences swell- 
ing; after this it is almost impossible to 
encourage them too much. Again, they 
should never be indiscriminately watered 
overhead, unless it bo some of the ordinary 
green-flesh kinds, during periods of conti- 
nued heat and a dry atmosphere. 

MELON PICKLE. —Gather one or two 
well-flavoured melons within three or four 
days of their becoming fully ripe; first pare 
off the outer rind, clear them from the seeds, 
and cut the fruit into slices of about half an 
inch thick ; lay them in good vinegar, and 
let them remain in it for ten days ; then cover 
them with cold fresh vinegar, and simmer 
them very geotly until they are tender. Lift 
them on to a sieve reversed, to drain, and 
when they are quite cold insert a couple of 
cloves into each slice ; lay them into a jar, 
and cover them well with cold syrup, let it 
drain from them a little ; then put them into 
jars in whicti they are to be stored, and cover 
them again thoroughly with good vinegar 
which has been boiled for an instant and left 
to become quite cold before it is added to 
them. This pickle is intended to he served 
with roast meats, particularly mutton, 
venison, and hare, instead of currant jelV; 
tt is also very good with stewed meats. 


MELON PRESERVE. -When the melon 
is nearly ripe, pare it thinly and cut it into 
pieces resembling ginger; cover it with salt 
water, changing it every day f or three days ; 
then put it in clear spring water, changing 
it twice a day for three days. Make a thin 
syrup, and boil it with the melon once every 
day for three times. Next make a thick 
syrup, adding the peel of one or more lemons, 
according to the quantity of melon; then 
add some of the finest white ginger, with the 
outside pared off. so as to Impregnate the 
syrup strongly with the ginger. Boil this, 
and when cold put to the melon. Finally, 
tie the preserve down in pots. 

MELTED BUTTER— Although this is a 
culinary preparation which is frequently re- 
quired, and extremely simple to compound, 
yet it is rarely sent to table as it should be. 
It is either too thick or too thin, and not 
unfrequently filled' with lumps of flour, or 
j oiled. All this is the result of carelessness 
and inattention. The excellence of melted 
butter greatly depends upon the pains taken 
to blend it with the flour before it is put 
over the fire, the best plan of doing which is 
to rub them together with a knife upon a 
wooden trencher. When well mixed, add 
two tablespoonfuls of hot water, or the same 
quantity of milk; put it into a small pipkin, 
shaking it in a uniform direction until it 
boils, and not leaving it for an instant ; it 
must boil for a minute to take off the raw- 
ness, and if made of fresh butter, a little 
salt should be added. It should be borne in 
mind that if the mixture is set on the hot 
coals, or over the fire, it will be oily ; if the 
butter and flour be not well mixed, it will be 
lumpy ; and if too much water be employed 
it will be poor and thin. The recipes for making 
the various kinds of melted butter are as follows: 
— Rich melted butter.-~M\K to a very smooth 
batter a dessert- spoonful of flour, half a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and half a pint of cold 
water ; put these into a very clean saucepan, 
\iuth from four to six ounces of well-fla- 
voured butter, cut into slices, shake the 
sauce well round, almost without cessation, 
until the ingredients are perfectly blended 
and the mixture is on the point of boiling; let 
it simmer for two or three minutes, and it will 
then be ready for use. Ordinary meltedbuUer. 
—Put two large tcaspoonfuls of flour with 
a little salt into a basin, mix with them very 
gradually and smoothly half a pint of cold 
water ; put these into a small clean sauce- 

S an, and stir them constantly over a clear 
re until they have boiled for two or three 
minutes; then add three ounces of butter 
cut small : keep the sauce continually stirred 
until the butter is entirely dissolved ; give 
the whole a minute's boil, and serve it 
quickly. White melted Thicken half a 

pint of new milk with two teaspoonfuls ol' 
flour, and stir into it by degrees after it has 
boiled, two ounces of fresh butter cut small ; 
stir the sauce continually until this is en- 
tirely dissolved ; then serve. Brown melted 
butter.— Tvit three ounces of fresh butter into 
a frying-pan, and toss it round over the lire 
until it oecomes brown; then dredge some 
flour over it, which has been previously 
browned by placing it either in tlic oven of 

m 
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before the fire ; stir the mixture round with ( 
u spoon until it boils. Melted buttc7' without : 
fiour.--Vi\t three tablcspoonfuls of water ^ 
into a sniall saucepan, and when it boils, add 
four ounces of fresh butter; as soon as this 
is quite dissolved, take the saucepau from 
the fire, and shake it round until the sauce 
becomes thick and smooth. It must not be 
allowed to boil after the butter is added. 
frenchyueUedbutter.—VovLX half upintof }^ood, 
but not very thick boiling melted butter to 
the wall-beaten yolks of two or three fresh 
eggs, and stir them briskly as it is added; 
put the sauce again into the saucepan, and 
shake it high over the fire for an iusttinf, 
but do not allow it to boil, or it will curdle. 
Add a little lemon-juice or vinegar, aud 
.serve it immediately. The melted butter 
which is Hot used need not be thrown away 
or wasted; it will answer the purpose ex- 
cellently for mashed potatoes on the follow- 
ing day. On the other bund, the quaotity 
made should not be insufheient for the 
number of persons who are to partake of it ; 
.MO that, in order to prevent a scarcity or ex- 
cess, the extent of the party should be taken 
into consideration, and the butter made in 
corresponding quantity. 

MEMORY. — The exercise of memory is 
an art within the compass of any person 
possessed of ordinary ability and intelli- 
gence. Forgetfulness is, in the majority of 
instances, another word for indifference, 
since it is notorious that persons nearly 
alw'aya contrive to remember matters, how- 
ever indefinite or remote, where self-interest 
is concerned. This view of the case is taken 
by the world generally ; so that to tell a 
person that you have forgotten a certain 
thing in which that person was chiefly 
interested, is tantamount to confessing that 
you did not feel inclined to take the trouble 
which would be entailed. When we con- 
sider how much of our happiness and com- 
fort in the world depends upon mutual 
assistance, and that many of these perform- 
ances are the result of previous promises, 
it becomes essential to both ourselves aud 
others that our word may be relied on. In 
business transactions, the exercise of me- 
mory is of the utmost importance ; so much 
so, that when this faculty is defective, the 
unhappy possessor is simply regarded as 
incompetent, and totally untit for the post 
he occupies. To escape the disgrace and 
humiliation which are thus entailed, it be- 
hoves every person, whose memory is what 
IS usually termed constitutionally defective, 
to make the most strenuous exertions, and 
devise the very best means in his power to 
.supply a remedy. One of the best means 
to ensure things being performed, is for a 
person to keep a record of coming events 
in which he is concerned, and a systemati- 
cally arranged list of engagements and 
promises, and every other obligatioo. social 
or commercial, to which he stands pledged. 
For this purpose, diaries are published, 
:n which a person should enter every 
engagement directly it Is made, under 
its appropriate date ; the possessor of the 
diary should then by habit bring him- 
self to consult this diary every day at an 


early hour, so that he may commit to 
memory, or copy into a pocket luenioran- 
dum-buuk the various appuintments set 
down for that particular day. The same 
rule applies to ptomises which have no 
definite date of perlorinuuce, but are left to 
opportunity and other contingencies- a 
memorandum should be iniinediutety made 
of these; aud from time to time they should 
be read over and acted upon, and never 
lost Bight of until they are fairly out of 
hand. A very good method of reminding 
one's self of some particular thing one has 
to do, is to alter the position or form of 
some familiar object that is constantly meet 
ing the eye, or coming in contact with th^ 
touch. Thus, turniug a ring round, so that 
the part which is usually outwards, is re- 
versed ; or tying a knot iii the neckerchief; 
or placing a pm in the enff of the coat; 
with numerous other simple contrivances, 
ali serve to act as reminders of some special 
circumstance with which these coiitrivaHces 
liuve become associated in the mind. Ano- 
ther plan IS, when a name or number is 
heard for the first time, to connect it with 
some other words or phrase winch have a 
somewhat similar sound but a different 
meaning. Thus, when you are told that a 
person’s name is (.irahum, you have only to 
think of the colour (m y, aud the meat ham, 
and when at some tufure date you endea- 
vour to recall the name to mind, the combi- 
nation thus suggested will recur to the 
memory, and the uurne will be arrived at. 
Or when you are told that the number of a 
certain residence is five, you have only to 
connect that number with the fingers on the 
hand, aud it will recall the memory to the 
number required. It wdll be found that there 
is scarcely a name of a person or thing, or 
any number, but is capable of being asso- 
ciated with some otlier representative idea. 

MENDING, Clothes, &c.-A conside- 
rablesaving in tile expenditure of income, 
is effected by the timely repair of articles of 
wearing apparel and domestic use. In large 
families tliis is especially the case, the 
clothes of children standing in m-ed of con- 
stant repairs. Next to strength, the great 
object in mending is, that the repair should 
be hidden as much as possible. For this 
purpose, it would be as w ell when purchasing 
the materials for new clothes, to buy a cer- 
tain quantity over and above, to be kept as 
a sort of reserve store, aud to be used as 
occasion requires. A bag or box should 
also be kept expressly for remnants of every 
kind to be placed in—cloth, silk, cotton, &c., 
BO that when repairs are needed, the mani- 
pulator is never at a loss for the necessary 
materials. A thorough mending at once is 
better than a temporary patch, follow'ed by 
successive attempts of a similar kind ; the 
former method will be lound more econo- 
mical, and a considerable saving of time, as 
well as being far neater. In cases where a 
fracture or rent is caused in good clothes, 
and in a conspicuous place, it is better to 
’ leave it to a professed mender of clothes^ us 
t in many cases they ere able to remedy the 
> defect without leaving any Uaoe ot the 
damage that has been done. 
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MENSURATION. ~ An application of 
arithmetic to climensions and bulk. Every 
Bvperficiea is the multiple of its length by 
its breadth, in equal denominations. To 
reduce the product of inches into feet, divide 
by 144, the inches in a square foot; or if in 
feet, by 9, for square yards ; or if in yards, 
by 4840, for acres. Every solid has three 
dimensions, length, breadth, and depth; 
and the multiple of these togetlier is the 
cubic inches, feet, or yards, in whichever 
the dimensions are taken. Bring inches 
into feet by dividing by 1728, the cubic inches 
in a cubic foot; or, feet into yards, by 
dividing by 27, the cubic f eet in a cubic yard. 
When lengths or breadths are irregular, 
several should be taken, added together, 
and divided for a mean by the number ; or, 
a figure may bo reduced to two or more 
regular figures, and the dimensions of each 
added for the whole. Very irregular figures 
are measured by immersing them in water 
in any regular vessel, and then determining 
the measure of the water which they dis- 
place. 

MENTAL EXERCISE.— The mind, like 
the body, requires a certain amount of ex- 
ercise to maintain it in a healthy condition ; 
and like the body, it is also susceptible to 
fatigue, and liable to injury from over- 
exertion. It will thus be obvious that a 
certain portion of each day; should be set 
apart for mental culture ; while, on the other 
hand, the exercise of the mental faculties 
should not be carried beyond a certain limit 
when once symptoms of fatigue have un- 
mistakably shown themselves. The best 
period for mental exercise, both as regards 
the powers of the mind itself, and: the 

g eneral health, is early in the morning; 

ut at such times the student should not 
set out upon his task without taking some 
relreshment, which may be as light and as 
little stimulating as possible. It is always 
injudicious to enter upon mental labour 
immediately after a full meal ; under such 
circumstances the work performed requires 
double the usual amount of labour, with 
only one half the efiect. As a general rule, 
a code of laws, similar to those which regu- 
late the exercise of the body, apply to the 
exercise of the mind ; it is rarely, therefore, 
that a person can make a mistake, especially 
•if he keeps before his eyes the leading prin- 
ciples of moderation and regularity. 

MERCURY.— The mercurial preparations 
or salts, used as medicaments, are divided 
into the oxides— of wlilch there are two 
kinds, the ^otoxide and the peroxide— the 
MITKATES, me SULPHURETS, and the cheo- 
BIDES ; one or two other compounds are 
occasionally employed, but the above are the 
chief divisions. Of these, the protoxides 
are the most simple, safe, and manageable ; 
and the chlorides the most potent and 
powerful. Among the first, or protoxides, 
are included such preparations as the two 
grey powders, that of mercury and chalk, 
and mercury and magnesia ; blue pill, mer- 
curial ointmeul^ and mercurial plaster. 
Among the chlorides are the well-known 
preparations of calomel* and corrosive sub- 
lirtHte. 


The efiect of mercurial compounds on the 
system is, first, by entering the circulation 
to excite the whole capillary arrangement 
of the body, and thereby increase all the 
secretions and excretions, through its direct 
stimulating action ; yet by the manner in 
which the mercury is employed, the dose iu 
which it is given, and the affected organ for 
which it is used, mercury, though a general 
stimulant to the system, may be made to 
act as a cathartic, a diaphoretic, expectorant, 
sialagogue, and emetic; as an errhine, to 
produce sneezing, or any other specific 
action desired. From this variety of ope- 
rations, mercury has been employed in 
almost all the diseases of the body, and has 
been found especially serviceable in all 
febrile affections, spasms, glandular ob- 
structions, cutaneous diseases, and infiam- 
matory affections of the lining membranes. — 
See Blue Pill, Grey Powder, &c. 

MERINGUES.— A species of confection 
which forms a part of a better class of 
repast, and wliicii is made as follows: — 
Whisk to the firmest possible froth the 
whites of six new-laid eggs, taking every 
precaution to prevent ttie smallest particle 
of yolk from falling in amongst them. Lay 
some squares or long strips of writing- 
paper closely upon a board, or upon very 
clean trenchers. AVhen all is ready, mix 
with the eggs three-quarters of a pound of 
the finest sugar, well dried and sifted ; stir 
them together for half a minute, then with 
a tablespoon lay the mixture quickly on the 



papers in me lorm of a half-egg: gift sugar 
over them without delay, blow off all that 
does not adhere, and set the meringues in a 
gentle oven. The process must be expe- 
ditious, or the sugar melting will cause the 
cakes to spread, instead or retaining the 
shape of the spoon as they ought. When 
they are coloured to a light brown, and are 
firm to the touch, draw them out, turn the 
papers gently over, separating the meringues 
wiih a teaspoon scoop out 
sufficient of the insides to form a space for 
some whipped cream or preserves, and put 
them again into the oven upon clean sheets 
of paper, with the moist sides uppermost, to 
dry; wJim they are crisp enough they are 
^ne; let them become cold, fill and join 
them together with a little white of egg, so 
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as to give them the appearance shown in the 
engravin}^^ Spikes of almonds can be staek 
over them as there represented. 

Eggs« 6 whites ; sugar* }lb. ; almonds, 
sumcient 

MERINO. — A fabric manufactured of 
wool, and the best qualities of which are 
imported from France. To judge of the 
quality of merino, it should be understood 
that the liueness of the cloth depends upon 
the number of threads which are discove- 
rable in any given section. Manufacturers 
and buyers are provided with magnifying 
glasses, by which thev arc enabled to count 
the threads more readily. Upon a somewhat 
similar plan, a square may #e cut in a piece 
of paper, and when several samples of merino 
are laid before the intending purchaser, the 
threads may be counted by the naked eye ; 
and that sample in which the largest number 
of threads are discovered, will be the finest. 
Merino is one of the most durable and 
serviceable articles of wearing apparel that 
is manufactured, and the finer the texture 
is, the longer will it wear. 

' MERINO, TO Clean. — Grate two or 
three large potatoes *, add to them a pint of 
cold water ; let them stand for a short time, 
and pour off the liquid clear, when it will be 
fit for use. Lay the merino on a fiat surface, 
and apply the liquid with a clean sponge, 
till the dirt is completely extracted; dip 
each piece in a pailful of clean water, and 
hang it up to dry without wringing. Iron, 
whilst damp, on the wrong side. It will 
then appear almost equal to new. 

MESMERISM.-A physiological phase, 
in which sleep is supposed to be produced by 
tlie influence of certain definite operations. 
This influence is said to be regulated by the 
sympathy existing between the operator 
and his subject, and by the organisation 
and temperament of the person operated 
upon. Some persons are easily sent Into a 
deep sleep, while others require much patient 
manipulation before they can be induced to 
close their eves. The science has many 
disciples, ana many antagonists ; but it is 
always possible to set doubt at rest by 
making experiments upon persons, much 
after the manner of tlie professors, the 
mode consisting principally in passing the 
hand before the eyes with a persistent and 
regular action. 

METALS, Care or.— Irin-plate vessels 
should be carefully dried after washing, 
or they will soon rust in holes. Iron 
coal- scoops are liable to rust from the 
damp of coals, if left in them. If cold 
water be thrown on a cast iron grate 
when hot, it will crack. Cast iron articles 
are brittle, and cannot be repaired. Orna- 
mental furniture, inlaid with brass or bnhl, 
should not be placed very near the fire, 
as the metal when it becomes warm ex- 
pands, and being then too large for the 
space in which it is laid, starts from the 
wood. Articles made of German silver, 
if left in vinegar, or any acid mixture 
will soon become coated with verdigris, 
palt should never be left in silver cellars, or 
the metal will be much ixdured. 
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METALS, TO Remove Stains fhom.— 
When metals become rusty, or are covered 
with verdigris, they should be rubbed with 
sand or emery; but if the substance is 
deeply affected, it will require filing. 'The 
polish may be afterwards restored by apply- 
ing a very fine powder of emery, moistened 
with oil, and cleaned off with a leather 
covered with whiting. Silver, gold, or tin, 
which is stained by any sulphureous emana- 
tion, should first be washed with water 
slightly acidulated with vinegar, and then 
rubbed with whiting.— See Plate-powoer. 

MEZEREON.— A hardy shrub, native of 
England, growing to the height of five or 
six feet, and having a smooth exterior bark 
of a grey colour. The root of this plant is 
employed in the form of an intusion to 



correct impurities of the blood, and is thus 
taken by itself, or as an auxiliary to sarsa- 
parilla. The bark and berries, formed into 
ointments and infiisions, are frequently used 
as external applications to obstinate ulcers 
and long standing sores. 

MIASMA.-See Ague. 

MICE.— The ravages committed by these 
little animals are frequently serious, and the 
cause of much annoyance. When nume- 
rous, they are a greater nuisance than rats, 
as they make inroads into cupboards, and 
render the food which they do not eat unlit 
for use, by the dirt which they leave upon 
it. Traps of various kinds have been devised 
for catching mice ; <me of the most inge- 
nious is a jar half filled with water, on 
which is strained a piece of parchment; 
towards the middle of the parchment it is 
cut through in different directions, and a 
piece of cheese is so placed, that when the 
mouse nibbles it, the parchment gives way, 
and causes the animal to fall into the water, 
in which he quickly dies, or may be easily 
captured. A variety of traps are also sold, 
each with some peculiar device; hut fh6 
, tittle creatures are so cunning, that in the 
1 course of time they ircquently learn the art 
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of securing: the bait wit))out forfeitingr their 
liberty. Alfhotigh there a great difficulty 
in keeping away mice, it is always possible 
to prevent their touching the food : thus, 
bread, butter, cheese, &c, may be kept in 
appropriate pans which defy their entrance. 
This precaution will also tend to drive them 
away iinally; for when, after repeated at- 
tempts, they discover that there is nothing 
tobeobtained, they will, as a matter of course, 
txansfer their attention to some more pro- 
mising locality. Mice may also be deatroj^ed 
by means of poisons and pastes; the fol- 
lowing is found to be effective: Melt a 
pound of lard with a very gentle heat in a 
bottle or glass flask plunged into warm 
w’’ater, then add half an ounce of phosphorus, 
and a pint of proof spirit; cork the bottle 
securely, and, as it cools, shake it frequently, 
so as to mix the phosphorus uniformly; 
when cold, pour off the spirit (which may 
be preserve for subsequent use), and thicken 
the mixture with flour. Small portions of 
tills mixture may be placed near the mice 
holes, and, being luminous in the dark, arc 
readily seen, greedily eaten, and prove 
certainly fatal. The objection to this latter 
mode of destruction is tliat it may prove 
destructive to human life, either by be- 
coming accidentally mixed up with food, or 
by being found by children. 

Field and garden mice commit serious de- 
predations by turning up seed, destroying 
young trees, and barking various shrubs 
and plants. If a little garlic is planted 
with any roots or seeds, it will prevent mice 
from eating them. Peas ana beans are 
peculiarly liable to ilie ravages of mice, a 
successful mode of counteracting which, is 
to cover the surface of the sou over the 
rows to the depth of an inch, and the width 
of six inches, with finely sifted coal ashes, 
'file mice will not scratch fhrough this 
covering, and it has the additional advan- 
tage, by its black colour absorbing the solar 
heat, of promoting the early vegetation of 
the crop. A simple and effective trap may 
be made, as seen in the engraving ; it con- 



sists of" a common brick w ith two pieces of 
wood inserted into the ground ; a bit of 
sewing -thread is tied to each stick, and a 
loop is formed in the thread in the ct-ntre, 
into which a bean is ptit. To form this loop, 
it is only necessary to take the two ends of 
the string and cross them, in the same man- 
ner as when tying a common knot; then 
draw the ends, and the loop so formed will 
become smaller ; insert the bean, and draw 
the thread tight, until it slightly penetrates 
the bean. Poise the bean half- way between 


! the tw'o sticks, and let the brick rest upon 
the string, which should be tied tightly. 
When the mouse nibbles at the bean, it will 
gnaw the thread, the brick will fall, and the 
mouse will be killed. 

MICE, WHiTE.-The8e little animals arc 
kept as pets. They may be purchased for a. 
moderate sum at any bird-shop ; and they 
require but little attention. Born and bred 
in confinement, they are so gentle and' 
familiar that even when suffered to run 
loose about a room they will not attempt to 
escape. The principal food for white mice 
is bread and milk, oatmeal, grits, and any 
other common food, except cheese or meat, 
which are objectionable. There are several 
sorts of cages for keeping mice. The most 
common is similar to that for the squirrel 
on a small scale, its size depending on the 



number of inmates it is to contain. Some 
are furnished with a wire wheel, by which 
the little animals amuse themselves for 
several minutes at a time in the coarse of 
the day. Otiier cages are fitted up like 
; houses, with separate rooms and staircases, 
i which the mice are obliged to ascend iit 
order to obtain their food, which is usually 
placed in the highest story. Particular care 
should be taken to keep the cage always 
thoroughly clean, for which purpose it 
should be attended to every morning ; the 
bed, also, should be frequently changed, 
except after littering, when the sleeping box 
must not be opened at all for three or four 
days. The female mouse generally pro- 
duces six or eight broods in the course of 
the year, consisting on each occasion of 
from three to eight young ones. The male 
wdll sometimes devour the young ; and 
when once he has done this, it will be 
advisable to place him in a separate cage on 
future occasions until the young are about 
a fortnight old, when they are able to shift 
for themselves. When the female has a 
litter of young ones, and, indeed, at all 
tiroes, care should be taken to keep the caga 
in a warm, dry situation, and out of reach 
of oats. 

MICROSCOPE. — An instrument con- 
structed for magnifying minute objects, and 
one which is capable ol' affording never- 
ending instruction and entertainment. The 
solar microscope is constructed in the follow- 
ing manner:— In the inside of a tube is 
placed a convex lens a b, and at a distance 
a little greater than its focai length, but lesa 
than double of it, is fixed some transparent 
coloured object q p, at the focus conjugate 
to the place of the object. A broad lens, 
c D, is placed before the object to collect the 
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«!oIar rays, for the purpose of illnminating it 
more stropgiy, and, consequently, making 
the image more distinct and vivid. A very 
convenient extemporaneous microscope may 
‘he made by pricking a fine bole in a card, or 



^iece of stiff paper. The narrow pencil of 
rays is manageable by the front of the eye. 
and objects may be distinctly seen at half 
an inch, consequently with linear increase 
•of sixteen, and superficies of two hundred 
and fifty- six. At tfiree or four inches, such 
a hole will supply the place of spectacles. 

MIGNONlii l'TE.— A hardy annual, native 
Of Africa, and universally esteemed as an 
unpretending and sweet-smelling flower. 
The ordinary culture is to sow the seed in 
the open ground from the end of April to 
the beginning of July. If allowed to seed, 
and the soil suits it, mignonette will con- 
tinue to propagate itself. If not allowed to 
ripen its seed, the same plants will bloom 
for two or more seasons. Mignonette being 
•so much In demand as a chamber flower, it 
IS of importance to have a succession of 



plants in all seasons. For this purpose, to 
obtain a winter supply of fresh, strong 
plants, the seed should be sown In the open 
ground at the end of July; by the middle 
of JJeptember, the plants from this sowing 
will be strong enough to be removed Into 
pots. For a week after this removal they 
most be shaded, after which they may be 
freely exposed to the sun and air, care being 
taken to protect them by frames from 
damage by heavy rains, and from injury by 
early frosts, until the beginning of Novem- 
ber, at wlilch time many of them will show 
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their flowers ; and they should then be re- 
moved to a greenhouse or conservatory, or 
to a warm window in a dwelling-house, 
where they will branch out and continue to 
blow until the end of spring. The crop for 
March, April, and May should be sown in 
small pots not later than the 26 th of August; 
the plants from this sowing will not suffer 
from exposure to rain whilst they are grow- 
ing ; tliey must, however, be protected from 
early frosts ; like the winter crop, they are 
to be thinned in November, leaving not 
more than eight or ten plants In each pot; 
and at the same time, the pots being sunk 
about three or four inches in some old tan 
or cual-ashes, should be covered with a 
frame, which it is best to place fronting th£> 
west: ibr in this situation the liglits may 
be left open in the evening to catch the sun. 
The tliird. or spring crop, should be sown in 
pots not later than the 26 th of February; 
these must be placed in a frame on a gentlp 
heat, and as the heat declines, the pot muc:t 
be let down gently three or four inches into 
the dung- bed, which will keep the roots 
moist, and prevent their leaves turning 
V>rown from the heat of the sun in April and 
May. The plants thus obtained will be in 
perfection by the end of May, and be ready 
to succeed those raised by the autumnal 
sowing. An early and abundant blow of 
mignonette may also be obtained by using 
a common box, placed on the window-sill, 
in a warm situation, exposed to the sun. 
In early spring this box should have a glass 
frame litted as a covering, to be removed in 
summer, and which can be obtained at a 
very moderate expense. About the. middle 
or the end of February fill this box with 
fresh light mould, to which add a little sand, 
and a sprinkling of lime or pounded chalk, 
or whiting. Then sow the seed rather 
thickly, and cover it over with a portion of 
the finely pulverized mould. The box 
should be kept inside the window until the 
plants appear, and then be put outside in 
March, taking care to cover it up in severe 
weather, and on trosty nights. As the 
plants advance, they are to be thinned out, 
air admitted in the sunny part of the day, 
and a sufficient supply ot water given, so as 
to keep the mould moist. The glass frame 
may be removed in April or May, at the end 
of which latter month the plants will begin 
to flower ; and if properly tended and 
watered, the bloom will continue till Novem- 
ber. Mignonette requires the sun and air 
in order to produce its full and perfect 
oilour ; and, on this account, even the pots 
of this plant should be generally exposed to 
the open air. For the tree mignonette^ sow 
the seeds at the end of April, and in order 
to ensure the tree lasting in good health for 
several years, lay a good foundation, to begin 
with. Employ a good rich compost of 
mellow loam, and one- third very rotten 
cow-droppings, with a little sand ; and, to 
keep this from getting too close, add a 
handful of dry lime mortar to each pot of 
six- inch diameter, and so in proportion for 
larger or smaller pots ; the mortar to be in 
lumps of the size of peas. Take as many 
three-inch pots as there are plants to fill 
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them ; dram them with pieces of mortar, 
and over that put a little of the roughest of 
the compost; fill up the pot nearly level 
with the top, and place three seeds in the 
very middle of each pot, and nine or ten 
seeds all over the surface ; cover them 
slightly with earth, and press them down 
tight. Water them, and put them up in the 
window of the greenhouse; and if the seeds 
are good, the plants will begin to show in 
less than ten days ; give them abundance of 
air, and no forcing. When the day is at all 
tine, put them outside the window from ten 
in the morning till three in the afternoon. 
Water them gently in the morning when 
they are placm outside, as they will have 
time to drain and dry before they are taken 
in for the night. If the three seeds in the 
centre come' up, the weakest of the three 
must be pulled out as soon as it can be got 
hold of; the rest must be thinned one half. 
The reason for sowing so many seeds in one 
pot, and for thus thinning them out after- 
guards, is to make sure of one good plant ; 
if the middle one turns out to be so, that 
must be selected, but if not, the strongest 
and most promising must be chosen from 
the rest, when the plant which is to form 
the future tree is fixed upon, place a neat 
little stick down by the side of it, a foot 
long, and pushed down to the bottom of the 
pot. When the plant is two inches in 
height, tie it loosely to this stick with a 
piece of worsted. Continue tying it regu- 
larly as it grows, and when it reaches the 
top of the stick give it a longer one. Some- 
times the tree Is suffered to grow to the 
height of three or four feet or more. When 
they have attained the height desired, the 
shoots must be suil'ered to extend them- 
selves from the top, but must be occasionally 
stopped at the ends to force them to form a 
bushy head, which, by the autumn, will be 
eight or nine inches in diameter, and covered 
with bloom. Whilst the plants are attain- 
ing their proper size, they should be shifted 
progressively into larger pots, and may be 
alternately left in those of six inches 
diameter at the top. 

MILDEW.— A species of fungus wdiich 
covers the surlace of objects it attaches 
itself to with a whitish coating, thereby 
causing much injury, and, if not opportunely 
checked, ultimate destruction. Mildew in 
agriculture is often attended with the most 
serious consequences. In cultivated crops, 
it is said to be prevented by manuring with 
soot. Thinning and ventilation are also 
safe practical methods. Another preven- 
tion against mildew for plants is to syringe 
them occasionally with a decoction of eider 
leaves, which will prevent the fungus grow- 
ing on them. To take mUdew out of linen, d:c.^ 
mix soft soap with starch powdered, half as 
much salt, and the juice of a lemon ; lay it 
on both sides of the part with a painter's 
brush. Let it lie on the mss day and night 
till the stain is removed. Mildew infesting 
walls, closets, dtc., may be easily prevented 
and remedied by general oleanlmess, to- 
gether with periodical painting and white- 
W'ashlng. 


MILK.— A substance consisting of three- 
materials, which can be separated by arti- 
ficial means, so as to form butter, butter- 
milk, and whey. When taken firom the' 
cow, milk should be removed to the dairy or 
milk- house, and after being sieved, places in 
shallow pans, to throw up the cream. Of 
the milk drawn from any cow at one time, 
that part which comes ofi' at the first is 
always thinner, and of a much worse quality 
for making butter than that afterwards 
obtained ; and this richness continues to 
increase progressively to the very last drop 
that can be obtained from the udder. If 
milk be put into a dish, and allowed to 
stand till It throws up cream, the portion of 
cream rising first to the'surface is richer in 
quality, ana greater in quantity, than that 
which rises in a second equal space of time ; 
and the cream which rises in the second 
interval of time is greater in quantity and 
richer in quality than that which rises in a 
third equal space of time ; that of the third 
excels the fourth, and so on with the rest. 
Thick milk always throws up a much smaller 
proportion of the cream which it actually 
contains than milk that is thinner ; but the 
cream is of a richer quality ; and if water be 
added to the thick milk, it will afford a con- 
siderably greater quantity of cream, and 
consequently more butter than it would 
have done if allowed to remain pure : but 
its quality is at the same time greatly de- 
teriorated. Milk which is put into a bucket 
or other proper vessel, and carried in it for 
a considerable distance so as to be much 
agitated, and in part cooled, before it be put 
into the milk pans to settle for cream, never 
throws up so much or so rich a cream as if 
the same milk had been put into the milk- 
pans without agitation directly after it was 
milked. The quality of milk is affected by 
tlie variations of seasons and temperature. 
The formation of cream is facilitated by a 
rise of temperature, and retarded by a fall. 
In wet and cold weather the milk is less 
rich, than when the weather is dry and’ 
warm. The milk in spring is generally 
considered the best I'or calves ; in summer 
for cheese, and in autumn for butter. The 
economy of milk is regulated by some im- 
portant practical rules. Cows should be 
milked as near the dairy as possible, in 
order to prevent the necessity of carrying 
and cooling the milk before it is put into 
the creaming dishes. Eveiy cow’s milk 
should be kept separate till the peculiar 
properties of each are so well known as to 
admit of their being classed, when those 
most nearly allied may be mixed together. 
When it is intended to make butter of a 
very fine quality, reject entirely the milk of 
all those cows which yields cream of a bad 
quality, and also keep the milk that is first 
drawn from the cow at each milking entirely 
separate from that which is last obtained, 
as the quality of the butter must otherwise 
be greatly debased, without materially 
augmenting its quantity. For the same 
purpose, take only the cream that is sepa- 
rated from the first drawn milk. Cows less 
frequently milked than others give richer 
milk. The morning's milk is richer thaa 
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the evening's. The last drawn milk of each 
milking is at all times and seasons richer 
than the first drawn, which is the poorest. 

MILK BAKED. -Mix new milk with 
buttermilk, in the proportion of a pint of 
the former to a wineglassful of the latter. 
Let it stand in a covered jar before the fire 
all night ; in the morning it will be as thick 
as clotted cream. Pour firom one jar to 
another, till it is again of the consistency 
of new milk; put it into a stone bottle, 
tightly corked; add a few lumps of loirf 
sugar, let it stand again before the fire for 
five or six hours, it will then be ready to 
drink. Care must be taken on opening the 
bottle, as the milk sometimes effervesces. 
Besides forming a very wholesome and 
strengthening drink, it is a most delicious 
and refreshing beverage in summer. 

MILK BISCUITS.-Take a quarter of 
a pound of butter, a quart of milk, a gill 
of yeast, as much flour as will form the 
dough, and a little salt. Stir the flour into 
the milk so as to form a very thick batter, 
and add the yeast. This should be done in 
the evening ; on the following morning cut 
up the butter, and set it near the fire where 
it will dissolve, without becoming hot ; 
pour the melted butter into the sponge, 
and then stir in enough flour to form a 
dough, knead it well, and set it by to use. 
As soon as it is perfectly light, butter the 
tins, mould the dough into small cakes, and 
let them rise. When they are light, bake 
them in a very quick oven, take them out, 
wash the tops over with water, and serve 
them hot. 

MILK, Dietetic Properties of. —As a 
food, milk is esteemed very wholesome and 
nourishing, as well for adults as for children. 
In some cases, however, it disagrees with 
persons taking it, being ditficult of digestion, 
and causing flatulence and acidity; this 
latter eflhct may be remedied by mixing 
half an ounce of lime water to each pint of 
milk. Milk, when it agrees with a person, 
is useful in scrofulous affections, and where 
debility and want of tone exist, in the early 
stages of consumption, in cases of enlarged 
glands, diseases of the joints, and continued 
rheumatism. A milk diet is extensively 
employed for invalids, and consists of milk 
mixed with bread, rice, sago, oatmeal, and 
other farinaceous substances ; and forms in 
every case a very nutritive and readily 
assimilated aliment. 

MILK LEMONADE.-Dis8olve six 
ounces of loaf sugar in a pint of boiling 
water, and mix with them a quarter of a 
pint of lemon-juice, and a gill of sherry; 
then add three-quarters of a pint of oold 
milk ; stir the whole well together, and pass 
it through a jelly- bag till clear. 

Sugar, 6ozs. ; water (boiling), 1 pint ; 
lemon-juice, i pint ; sherry, 1 gifl ; milk, f 
pint. 

MILK OF ROSES. —A favourite cos- 
metic prepared as follows ; Dissolve over a 
slow fire in a glazed pan, half an ounce of 
spermaceti, half an ounce of virgin wax, 
and half an ounce of white soap cut into 
shreds. Pound in a mortar half a pound 
of sweet almonds, and an ounce of bitter 
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almonds, previously blanched ; set 
fourths of the almonds on one 
pour upon the remainder in the mOrtar 
the contents of the pan, pounding briskly, 
and incorporating thoroughly, and adding, 
by degrees, the almonds which have been 
taken out, until a tine paste is produced 
from the whole; mix in a large bottle, a 
quart of water, a pint of rose water, and 
half a pint of spirits of wine, in which about 
ten drops of attar of roses hkve been dis- 
solved. Pour three* fourths of this mixture 
by degrees, upon the mass in the mortar 
and work it up thoroughly; then strain 
the milk through a cloth. With the re- 
maining fourth of the mixture, work up in 
the mortar the pulp which remains in the 
cloth, strain it, and add to the milk first 
expressed. Before the milk is bottled. It 
should be strained througti a fine sieve. A 
more simple mode of preparing this cos- 
metic is to mix twenty drops of the oil 
of tartar with an ounce of olive oil, and an 
ounce of almond oil, and having i^oured it 
off careluliy, add it to a quart of rose water, 
and an ounce of spirit of wine, in which 
four drops of attar of roses have been 
mixed. 

MILK PORRIDGE. — Stir four table- 
spoonfuls of oatmeal, smoothly, into a quart 
of milk, then stir it quickly into a quart of 
boiling water, and boil it for a few minutes 
till it thickens ; sweeten with sugar. 

MILK, Preservation of.— Milk is of a 
very delicate nature, and has a tendency to 
become sour in a comparatively short space 
of time. In warm weather, milk will turn 
in a few hours, but in the winter it will 
remain good for two or three days ; 
very intense cold, however, will sometimes 
decompose it; so that it should be care- 
fully kept from the action of frost ; during 
the hottest weather, milk may be kept 
sweet for several days by boiling it night 
and morning, if a little carbonate of soda 
previously dissolved in water be put into 
It ; for this purpose, an ounce of carbonate 
of soda should be dissolved in half a pint 
of water, and a tablespoonful of this mix- 
ture be added to a quart of milk. Above 
all, the jugs, pans, and other vessels, in 
which milk is placed should be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and dry, and scalded 1‘rom time 
to time, so as to prevent the new milk 
being vitiated by the refuse of the previous 
portion. To presef've milk for Umg voyages^ 
the following mode should be adopted. 
Provide bottles, which must be perlectly 
clean, sweet, and dry ; draw the milk from 
the cow into the bottles, and as they arc 
filled, immediately cork them up securely, 
and fasten the corks with twine or with 
wire. Then spread a little straw at the 
bottom of a boiler, and place two bottles 
in it with straw between them, until the 
boiler contains a sufficient number. Fill it 
up with cold water, heat the water, and as 
soon as it begins to boil, draw the fire; 
and let the whole gradually cool. When 
quite cold, take out the bottles and pack 
them in sawdust in hampers, and stow 
them in the coolest part of the house. 
Milk preserved in this manner will remain 
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in the bottles perfectly sweet for eighteen 
months. 

MILK rUNCn.-Take a quart of lemon- 
juice, four quarts of rum, four quarts of 
water, two quarts of milk, and three pounds 
of loaf sugar. Mix the lemon-juice, rum, 
and water together, and dissolve the sugar 
in them; after which pour in the milk 
boiling hot, and put in the peel of four 
lemons. Strain it through a bag, and bottle 
It for use. it may be drunk immediately, 
or kept, as desired. 

Lemon-juice, 1 quart; lemon rinds, 
4; rum, 4 quarts; water, 4 quarts; milk, 
2 quarts; sugar, 3lbs. 

MILK KKSrOKA'J'rVB.~Boil a quarter 
of an ounce of isinglass in a pint of new 
milk till it is reduced to half, sweeten to 
taste, and drink either warm or cold. 

MILK sour.— Take two quarts of new 
milk, with two sticks of cinnamon, a couple 
of bay leaves, a very little salt, and a small 
quantity of sugar; blanch half a pound of 
Mweet almonds' while the milk is heating, 
beat tliern into a paste in a mortar, and 
mix them by degrees with some milk, set 
them by tlie lire, and add a little grated 
lemon-peel and a small quantity of lemon- 
juice. Strain it through a coarse sieve, 
and mix it witli the milk that is heating, 
let the whole boil up; cut some slices of 
French roll, and dry them belore the lire, 
.soak them a little in . the milk, lay them 
in the bottom of the tureen, pour in the 
soup, and serve. 

MILK SUEr.— Cut an ounce of mutton 
or veal suet into shreds, and warm it slowly 
over the lire in a pint of milk, adding a 
little grated lemon- peel, and cinnamon and 
loaf sugar to taste. 

MILK TESTEU.— Milk is adulterated to 


a great extent, sometimes with water only, 
and at others with ingredients more or 
less hurtful. The smell and colour are 
ordinary signs by which the quality of milk 
may be judged. When the blue tint is evident, 
the milk is not unctuous ; and 
when too clear, the presence of 
water may , be suspected. If 
the substance of milk be 
good, a drop placed upon the 
nail of the Huger will remain 
attached to it with a pearly 
appearance; if, on the con- 
trary, it be poor, it will run off 
like water. The most reliable 
guide of any, however, is the 
milk tester, as seen in the 
engraving. In using this in- 
strument, place it in water, 
and drop on the rings with 
which it is furnished until it 
Hoats at the line of the W 
(water), then place it in the 
milk which is to be tested, and 
its quality will be at once 
shewn. For instance, should 
the instrument float at 3, the 
mixture would be composed 
of three parts milk and one 
part water ; at 2, half-and-half; 
at 1, one part milk, and three 
«arts water, ^should the iuetrument float 



at any part between the divisions, it 
must be calculated accordingly ; for 
instance, should it float betweeu the M 
and the 3, the milk would be three and a 
half to a half water ; between the 3 and 2. 
two and a half milk to one and a half 
water, and so on. 

MILK THICKENED.-Mix a pint of 
milk with a pint of water, and boil them with 
a tablespooufui of flour. Dissolve the flour 
first in half a teacupful of water ; strain it 
gradually, and boll the whole for twenty 
minutes. This mixture, if properly made, 
forms a delicate and nutritious food for 
infants six months old and upwards. 

MILK VINEGAR.— To a quart of milk 
add six tablespoonfuls of brandy ; put this 
mixture into a bottle, which must be closely 
stopped and placed in a warm situation, 
giving air from time to time to assist the 
fermentation; at the end of. a month this 
will have become good vinegar. It is then 
to be strained, and kept in a bottle, closely 
corked, for use. 

MILKING.— This process should be per- 
formed upon the same principles which 
instinct has implanted in tlie calf, and the 
young of other milk- giving animals. First 
take hold of the teat by the hand, so as to 
simply encircle it, then lift the hand up in 
order to press the body of the udder up- 
wards, by which the milk escapes into the 
teat; or if the teat be full, as is generally 
the case when long intervals elapse betweeu 
milking times, grasp the teat close to its 
origin with the thumb and forefinger, to 
prevent tlie milk which is in the teat es- 
caping upwards ; then cause the rest of the 
fingers to close from above downwards in 
succession, thus forcing out the milk which 
the teat may contain through its orifice. 
The hand is again pressed up and closed as 
before; and thus, by repeating the action, 
the udder is completely emptied, without the 
rough treatment of the teat, which is so apt 
to engender disease. 

MILLEU’S-THUMB, Bull head, or Pope 
—called the first from its size and from ita 
liking to the sharp stream of a mill tail ; 
the second from the largeness of its head 
in comparison with its body— is an ugly, 
ill-shaped fish, but very good eating ; it is 
oaught with a worm or gentle, and consorts 
with gudgeon, roach, or barbel. 

MINCEMEAT. —There are various re- 
cipes for compounding this mixture. The 
following will be found the best:— l. Take 
two pounds of raisins, stoned, two pounds 
of currants, one pound of sultana raisins, 
ten pounds of apples, three quarters of a 
pound of sugar, two pounds of suet, the 
juice of two lemons, and the rind of one, 
chopped very fine, a quarter of a pound of 
mixed spice, a gill of brandy, two ounces 
of citron, and two ounces of candied lemon- 
peel. 2. Take two pounds of the fillet of a 
sirloin of beef, boiled, and freed from skin, 
together with four pounds and a half ol 
suet, all minced very fine ; add eight large 
apples, chopped, six pounds of ourrants, 
washed and dried, two rounds of bread, 
half an inch thick, grated, an ounce of nut« 
meg, half an ounce of cloves, a pound and 
6^'4 
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a half of sugar, and a little pepper and salt; 
jfrate the rind of an orange and a lemou, 
add the juice of six oranges and of two 
lemons; mix all. these ingredients well 
together, pour over the whole a pint of port 
wine and a pint of brandy, 3. Take three- 
fpiarters of a pound of lean beef, well 
boiled, and finely mixed, two pounds of 
Kiiet, chopped small, one pound of moist 
sugar, one pound of currants, washed and 
dried, one pound of raisins, stoned and 
minced, nine apples, the rind of a lemon, 
grated ; season with mixed spice and a tea- 
spoonful of salt, incorporate the whole 
thoroughly, add a wincglasslul of port wine 
and a gill of brandy. 4. Take a pound each 
of currants, raisins, ribston pippins, calf ’s- 
Ibot, and pickled ox tongue, the two latter 
boiled, and the whole iinely minced; add 
half a pound of suet, chopped fine, a quarter 
of a pound of sugar, half a pound of candied 
lemon* peel, a pint of port wine, half a pint 
of brandy, the juice of two lemons, and a 
teaspoonful of mixed spice. 

1. Kaisins, 2lbs. ; currants, 2lb8. ; 
sultana raisins, lib.; apples, 2lbs. ; sugar, 
jjlb. ; suet, 2lbs. ; lemons, juice of 2, rind of 
1 ; mixed spice, ^ib. ; brandy, l gill ; citron, 
2oz8. ; candied lemon- peel, 2oz8. 2. Beef, 

albs.; suet, 4ilbs. ; apples (large), 8; cur- 
rants, eibs, ; bread, 2 rounds ; nutmeg, loz. ; 
cloves, ^oz. ; pepper and salt, to season ; 
sugar, lllbs. ; orau<;c8, rind of i, juice of (;; 
lemons, rind of 1, juice of 2; poit wine, l 
pint; brandy, 1 pint. Beef, $lb. ; suet, 
albs. ; suvar, lib. ; currants, lib. ; raisins, 
lib. ; apples, 8 ; lemon, l rind ; mixed spice, 
to season; salt, l teaspoon f'ul; port wine, 
1 wineglassfiil ; brandy, l gill. 4. Currants, 
lib. ; raisins, lib. : ribston pippins, lib. ; 
calf’s foot, lib.; pickled ox tongue, lib.; 
suet, |lb. ; sugar, ilb. ; candied lemon-peel, 
4lb. ; port wine, 1 pint; brandy, i pint; 
lemon, juice of 2; mixed spice, 1 tea- 
spoouful. 

Any of these recipes being prepared, mix 
the ingredients well together with the hands 
and put the mixture into jars, tightly 
pressed down, and w'ell covered. I'he fla- 
vour of the mincemeat will be much im- 
proved by beiii^ made some few days, or 
even weeks before it is used. 

jMINCEMEAT FIIITTERS.-Mix half a 
pound of mincemeat with two ounces of 
bread crumbs grated line, two eggs well 
beaten, and the strained juice of half a 
lemon. Mix these well together, and drop 
the fritters with a dessert-spoon into plenty 
of very pure lard or fresh butter ; I'ry them 
for seven or eight minutes, drain them on a 
napkin, and send them very hot to table. 

Mincemeat, Jib. ; bread-crumbs, 2ozs. ; 
eggs, 2 ; lemon, juice of ^ of 1. 

MlFfCE PIES.— Butter some tin patty- 
pans well, and line them evenly with fine 
puff paste rolled thin ; All them with mince- 
meat, moisten the edges of the covers, close 
the pies carefully, tnm off the superfluous 
paste, make a small aperture in the centre 
•of the crust, and bake the pies in a quick 
oven for half an hour; lay a paper over 
them when they are partially done, should 
they appear likely to take too much colour. 

S85 


MINI^OW, OR PENK, is a very diminu- 
tive inhabitant of our rivers ; and although 
in some parts it is at certain seasons taken 
in nets in such numbers as to be made into a 
cake with eggs and flour, is generally more 
used as a bait for other flsh than as an ar- 
ticle of food. The minnow is an elegantly 
shaped flsh, very active and sportive, of a 



kind of dappled or waved colour, like to a 
panther, on its sides inclining to a greenish 
grey colour, and as the spawning time ap- 
proaches, of a yellowish tinge, its belly milk 
white, and its back almost black. The gills 
of a male minnow at spawning time are fre- 
quently ornamented with brilliant scarlet 
spots. The minnow is caught with a small 
worm, and gives good sport to those who 
are satislled with small fry and plenty of 
them. 

MINT.— There are several species of this 
plant cultivated in gardens ; the principal 



1 . 2 . 3 . 

are, the peppermint {fig. l). the pennyroyal mint 
{Jig. 2), the epearmint (Jig. 3)* All the species 
are raised by the same methods, namely, by 
parting the roots, by offset young plants, and 
by cuttings of the stalks. 1. By the roota 
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This is performed in spring or autumn. 
Select some full roots from any established 
beds, divide them as expedient ; draw out 
drills with a hoe about two inches deep 
and six inches asunder, place the roots in 
the drills, moderately close, and earth them 
over to an equal depth. 2. By offsets in the 
spring. I*rocure those from established 
plauts, and dibble them in rows, six inches 
asunder. 3. By cuttings of the young stalks 
in May, J une, or advanced summer. Taking 
the opportunity of showery weather, cut 
them into lengths of five or six inches, and 
plant the cuttings by dibble, six inches 
apart, inserted half way into the earth. 
Propagated by any of tnese methods, the 
plants set in spring or summer will come 
into use the same year. Water new plants ; 
till they take root Keep them clear from | 
weeds. At the end of autumn, cut aw'ay 
any remaining stems ; at which season, or 
in spring, spread a little loose earth thinly 
over the beds. For culinary use, or for 
salads, gather the mint when the young 
green tops are from one inch to six inches 
in length, and in their advanced growth 
throughout the summer. When nearly full- 
grown in June, July, or August, or oegin- 
ning to llower, gather a store for winter. 
8pread the heads thinly in some dry place, 
shsded from the sun, to be well dried ; then, 
tied m bunches, house the store. When 
designed for distilling, let them attain Bill 
growth, coming into nower ; then cut and 
use the heads immediately. All the species 
continue by the roots for many years ; but 
when the plants shoot thin and weakly, 
make a fresh plantation in time. 

MINT JULEP. —A beverage first made 
in America, as follows Take three or four 
youug sprigs of mint, fresh gathered, and 
put into a tumbler ; half fill it with sherry ; 
put some pounded ice into a second tumbler, 
and pour the mint and sherry over it, rapidly 
transferring the liquor several times from 
one tumbler to the other ; finally place the 
tumbler on ice for a minute or two, till the 
frozen particles float over the top. It will 
then be found a very pleasant and cool 
drink. 

MINT SAUCE.~-Chop nine or ten stalks 
of green mint very small, add a pint of vine- 
gar, and three tablespoonfuls of moist sugar. 
Jt will be all the better if made a day or two 
previous to being used. 

MINT VINEGIAK. — Put into a wide- 
mouthed bottle a sufiicient number of mint 
leaves to fill it loosely ; then fill up the bottle 
with good vinegar. After it has been kept 
stoj^ed close for two or three weeks, pour 
it off clear into another bottle, and keep it 
well corked for use. It may be used as a 
substitute for mint sauce, or for any other 
puroose. 

Ml RKOi;^— See Looking |GIi.ass, Toilet 
Glass. &c. 

MISTLETOE.— This plant is found for 
the most part on the apple tree, but some- 
times also on the oak. If its berry be made 
to adhere to the trunk or brandi of either 
of the foregoing trees, which from its glu- 
tinous nature it may be readily made to do, 
it germinates by sending out a small glo- 


bular body attached to a pedicle, which after 
it acquires a certain length bends towards- 
the bark, into which it insinuates itself by a 
number of small fibres which it now pro- 
trudes, and by which it abstracts from the 
plant the nourishment necessary to its 



future development. When the root has 
thus fixed itself in the bark of the support- 
ing tree, the stem of the parasite begins to 
ascend, at first smooth and tapering, of a 
pale green colour, but finally protruding a 
multiplicity of branches and leaves. 

MOCK TURTLE SOUP.-Procureafresh 
calf’s head with the skin on, take out the 
brains, wash the head several tiuies in cold 
water, let it soak for about an hour in spring 
water, then lay it in a stewpan, and cover 
it with cold w'ater, and half a gallon besides ; 
remove the scum as it rises; let it boil 
gently for an hour, take it up, and when 
almost cold, cut the head into pieces about 
an inch and a half by an inch and a quarter, 
and the tongue into smaller pieces. When 
the head is taken out, put in the stock meat, 
about five pounds of knuckle of veal and as 
much beet ; add to the stock all the trim- 
mings and bones of the head, skim it well, - 
and then cover it close, and let it boil for 
five hours ; then strain it off and suffer it to 
stand till next morning, then take off the 
fat, set a large stewpan over the fire with 
half a pound of fresh butter, twelve ounces 
of onion sliced, and four ounces of green 
sage ; let them fry lor an hour, then rub in 
ban a pound of flour, and by degrees add 
the broth until the mixture is of the consist- 
ence of cream, season it with a quarter of a 
pound of ground allspice and half an ounce 
of black pepper ground very fine ; add salt 
to taste, and the rind of a lemon thinly 
pared; let it simmer very gently for au 
hour and a half; then strain it through a 
hair-sieve ; do not rub the soup to hasten it. 
through the sieve ; if it does not run easilyi 
«S6 
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knock the wooden spoon against the side of 
the sieve ; put it^^iuto a clean stewpan with 
the head, and season it by adding to each 
gallon of soup half a pint of white wine and 
two tablespoonfals of lemon*juice ; let it i 
simmer gently till the meat is tender, which 
will be in about three-quarters of an hour ; 
take care that it is not overdone ; stir it 
frequently, to prevent the meat sticking to 
the bottom of the stewpan. When the 
meat is quite tender, the soup is ready. 

modelling.— S ee Cork, Plaster of 
Paris, Wax, &c. 

MOLAS8ES.-The thick fluid matter re- 
maining after the sumr is made, resembling 
syrup. In addition to this substance being 
eaten by human beings, it is also said to be 
an excellent food for cattle ; and is employed 
as a safe and economical method of feeding 
bullocks, sheep, young stock, and cart horses, 
as well as for milch cows to a certain extent. 
Jt is considered best used with roots cut 
small, and a little meal, well mixed together, 
with cut straw or inferior hay. 

MOLASSES CAKES.— Cut up a quarter 
of a pound of fresh butter into a pint of 
molasses; warm it just sufficient to soften 
the butter, and cause it to mix easily ; stir 
it well into the molasses, and add a table- 
spoonful of pounded cinnamon. Beat three 
eggs very light, and stir them gradually 
into the mixture, with a pint and a half of 
sifted flour. Add, finally, a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of soda dissolved in a little warm 
water. Butter some small tin cake-pans, 
put in the mixture, and set them irnme- 
<iiately in the oven, which should be of a 
moderate heat, as these cakes are liable to 
scorch. 

Butter, ilb. ; molasses, 1 pint ; cin- 
namon, I tablespoonful; eggs, 3; flour, 

1 .’j pint ; carbonate of soda, 1 teaspoonful. 

MOLE.— An animal chiefly remarkable 
for leading a subterranean life. It is from 
ibur to six inches in length ; the body is 
thick and cylindrical, the head much pro- 
longed, especially the muzzle, and the legs 



extremely short. These little animals are 
generally regarded as pests, and are sus- 
pected of committing great ravages with 
plants and agricultural produce. 1^) exter- 
minate this animal, it is sometimes consi- 
dered best to remove the mole hills ; these 
contain nests, which may be destroyed by 
the spade as follows : — Mark every new 
mole- hill by a slight pressure of the foot, 
and observe on the following day whether a 
mole has passed overit and destroyed such 


mark; this operation should be repeated 
two or three mornings successively, but 
without making the pressure so deep as to 
alarm the animal, and occasion another 
passage to be opened. Traps should be them 
employed, as shown in figs, i and 2. These 
traps are made of wood, and may be thus^ 
constructed : Take a piece of wood about 
four inches long, two inches wide, and about 
half an inch thick. In one side of this wood 
insert two half circles of wood, as at a a, 
fig. 1, Bore a hole through the centre, and 

Fig . 1. 



also one at each end. Make two loops of 
wire by simply bending the wire and pinch- 
ing it through the holes at each end, so as 
to leave the ends standing up a little way 
out of the holes, above the surface of the 
wood, where they are to be tied to a string. 
In the half circle of wood cut small grooves, 
and open the wire loops so that the wire 
may lie in these grooves, then plaster them 
over with mould. To set the trap, select a 
tough green stick to act as a springle, and 
tie a piece of strong cord to the end of it. 
Pass the other end of this cord through the 
hole in the middle of the trap, and tie a 
knot in it. This hole must be large enough 
to allow the knot to pass through easily. A 
little wedge of wood, as seen in fig. 2, is then 

Fig, 2. 



pushed up between the knot and the wood 
underneath, so as to keep the knot I’rom 
slipping through, and two pieces of wood 
are to be placed across the trap, to keep it 
down to the ground. The springle being 
fixed in the ground, is now driven down 
and tied to the string to which the wires 
are attached. The. trap is then to be set in 
the places previously marked, and when the 
mole attempts to pass through its run, it Is 
compelled to go through one of the half cir- 
cles of the trap, and in doing so, it moves 
the wedge which holds the knot of the string 
tied to the springle. This done, the sprinft' 
flies up, draws the wire loops tight, and thL 
mole and the trap are by this means both 
suspended in the air. 

MOLE, IN THE Skin. — Tlie common 
brown mole, which is so often to be seen on 
various parts of the human body, appears to 
be much of the same nature as freckles, and 
to be situated in the middle layer of ths 
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Akin, or membrane of colour. Moles are 
sometimes so situated as to improve rather 
than injure a fine lace. They contrast with 
the delicacy of a fair skin, and ^ive a pleas- 
ing archness of expression to the counte- 
nance. The colouring matter present in 
moles, is probably some chemical combina- 
tion of Iron ; they have evidently abundant 
vitality, and a tendency to increased action, 
in consequence, perhaps, of the stimulus of 
the iron ; and hence they are often slightly 
elevated above the surface, and the natural 
down of the sliin is transformed into a tuft 
of hair. To attempt to remove these ex- 
crescences is dangerous, the application on 
the face frequently causing cancers to form, 
in place oftlic harmless tuft which has been 
aubjected to tJie operation.— See Freckles, 
SuNncRxs, &c. 

MONEY, Manacement of. — Money 
being the all-important medium by which 
so many transactions are daily and hourly 
perfected, its proper management so as to 
occasion the least amount of inconvenience, 
is a matter worthy of consideration. The 
keeping of large sums of money in the house 
or about the person is very injudicious ; not 
only is it liable to be lost, but it tempts 
servants to commit acts of dishonesty, or 
becoming more widely known, it affords a 
cue to desperate characters to commit high- 
way robbery or burglary. Instead of keep- 
ing money in this dangerous manner, it 
should be deposited at a banker’s, cheques 
upon whom will at any time be cheerfully 
received as payment of accounts by trades- 
men with whom a person regularly deals ; 
whilst money which may be wanted for 
immediate expenses may bo easily drawn 
in limited amounts, as occasion may require^ 
For domestic expenditure, always have a 
supply of change handy; this will obviate 
the inconvenience of keeping persons wait- 
ing at the door, or sending out at unsea- 
sonable times, or troubling other members 
of the household. If money for daily ex- 

S enscs has to pa.ss through the hands of a 
omestic servant, it is always better to 
settle with her every night, and to makeup 
her cash in hand to a similar sum; this 
will prevent<raany intricate calculations and 
puzzling queries. If you set out upon an 
expedition with other persons, and it is 
agreed that each shall pay a proportionate 
share of the expenses, the best plan is for 
one person to ai.sburse the whole amount, 
and then to^have a final settlement, by which 
means each may furnish his quota.— See 
Cash and Credit, Economy, House- 
keeping. &c. 

3IONEY ORDER.— A system is esta- 
blished in connection with the Post Office, 
by which money maybe remitted without 
risk. To procure a money order, fill up a 
form (supplied gratis at any money order] 
office) stating amount required to be sent, 
the office at which order is to be payable, I 
the name of person who is to receive the | 
money, and the name and address of person 
sending the order. Tiie money order office 
clerk on receiving the form and the amount 
of the order, with commission, as stated in 
nextcolumn, hands the order t o the applicant. 


The commission on inland money orders is;— 
For sums un«1er IOj. . - . « irf. 


** 

of 10*. and under !/• 


• 2«L 




31. 


- 3d. 


2/. 


3f. 


- 4d. 




41. 


- 5d. 

** 



hi. 


. Qd. 


„ 5/. „ 
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„ 71. „ 
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. 9(/. 




lit. 


- lOil. 


„ 9/. ,, 


101. 


- lid. 
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„ 10/. 
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If it is desired to send more than £10, it will 
be necessary to take out separate orders for 
the excess. Payment must be obtained b< - 
I fore the end of the second calendar inontii 
after that in which the order was issued 
otherwise a new order will be necessary, fo- 
which a second commission wiil be charged. 
And il the order be not paid before the end 
ot the twelfth calendar month after that on 
which it was i.ssued, all claim to the money 
will be lost. The person in whose favour the 
order is made need not attend personally to 
receive the amount, but having attached hi« 
signature to the order, any one may b«* 
deputed to present it. But, whoever presents 
the order for payment, must give information 
ns to the Christian name and surname of 
the party who originally obtained it, unles.s 
such party comprise a firm, when the nam?^ 
of the firm will suffice. As, however, tin* 
post office is not liable to any further claim, 
when once the money has been paid, by 
whomsoever the order has been presented, 
the following cautions should be observed 
1. Never to send the money order in th«- 
same letter with the information required, 
on payment thereof. 2. To be careful on 
taking out a money order, to state correctly 
the Christian as well as the surname, of the 
person in whose favour the order Is to be 
drawn. 3. To see that the name of the 
person taking out the money order is cor- 
rectly known to the person in whose favou.'- 
it is drawn. Neglect of these instructions 
will risk the Joss of the money, beside** 
leading to delay and trouble in obtaining 
payment. For the issue of a duplicate 
money order, for the alteration of the name 
'of the payee or remitter, or for the transfer- 
or repayment of an order, an additional 
commission is charged, which must be paid 
in postage stamps enclosed in an application 
to the comptroller of the money order office, 
London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, accordin. 
as the order was issued in England (or 
Wales), Ireland, or Scotland. For stoi> 
ping payment of an order, the same fe** 
must be sent to the comptroller of the chief 
money order office of the kingdom, where 
the order is made pavabie ; when, however, 
the same letter includes application botl*. 
for the Btoppasre of payment, and for repay- 
ment to the remitter, only one fee will be 
required. The hours for obtaining money 
orders are usually from ten o’clock to four. 

MONKEYS, Management or. - Tk« 
keeping of these animals affords a great 
deal of amusement, but is at the same 
time attended with some hazard, owing ts 
their mischievous propensities. They may 
be fed upon bread, and upon fruit of any 
688 
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kind, nuts. &c. But meat sliould not be 
given to them, excepting occasionally, small 
and delicate bones. ' 

MONKSHOOD.— A perennial plant with 
a turnip-sliaped root, found growing wild 
in various parts of Britain. Every part of 
this plant is a virulent poison; and it is all 
the more dangerous on account of the 
resemblance which the roots nave to tiiat of 
horseradish, for which esculent it has been 
frequently taken. A guide to the distin- 
guishing of these two plants, is furnished in 
the accompanying figure. The stalk of the 



pljint grows erect to tlieheiglitof three or four 
njet. The leaves are lobed, deeply laminated, 
and stand alternately upon long footstalks ; 
the upper leaves being, however, almost 
sessile; the upper part dark green, the 
under part whitish. The flowers terminate 
the stalk ; they are in general a purplish 
blue or deep violet, and shaped like a helmet 
or monk's hood ; hence its name. Another 
distinguishing feature in monkshood is, 
that the scrapings assume a pinkish colour 
when exposed to the air, while the taste is 
acid instead of being pungent ; fhenon-dis- 
oovery of this latter peculiarity in instances 
where monkshood has been eaten by mistake, 
3s on account of the vinegar which has 
been used with it. In cases of poisoning by 
this plant, the best mode of treatment is 
the immediate and free administration of 
animal charcoal mixed with water ; this to 
be followed by a zinc emetic, then by brandy 
and ammonia. The charcoal has the power 
of retaining and separating the poisonous 
alkaloid, and thus stops the further action 
of the poison. 

MONfROSB CAKE.— Wash a pound of 
butter in a little orange-flower water, and 
beat it to a cream; then mix into it by 
degrees, a pound and a half of powdered 
loaf sugar, and sixteen eggs well beaten ; 
add a pound of well-dried flour, half a 
pound of sweet almonds blanched and 
pounded in a little rose water, and two 
68g 


ounces of caraway seed; beat the who’»t* 
well together for half an hour, pour it into 
a buttered tin, lined with buttered paper, 
and bake it in a quick oven fur two hours. 
Butter, lib.; orange- flower water, 
sufficient ; sugar, l^b. ; eggs, 16 ; flour, lib. ; 
sweet almonds, ilb. ; caraway seed, 2ozs. 

MOOR-GAME. These birds require tobe 
kept for some time, and to be well dressed, 
otherwise they w’lll bo tough and com- 
paratively flavourless. They should hang, 
ilierefore, until they arrive at that condition 
which indicates their being ready lor the 
spit. Tick and draw them with exceeding 
care, as the skin is easily broken; truss 
them like pheasants, place them at a mode- 
rate distance from a clear brisk Are, baste 
them plentilully and constantly with butter, 
and serve them on a thick toast which has 
been laid under them in the dripping-pan 
for the last ten minutes of their roasting. 
Send rich brown gravy and bread sauce 
to table with the birds. From three-qnartera 
of an hour to a full hour will roast tliem. 

MOREEN CURTAINS, to Clf.an.— 
Having removed tlie dust and clinging 
dirt as much as possible with a brush, lay 
the curtain on a large table, sprinkle on it a 
little bran, and rub it round with a piece of 
clean flannel ; when the bran and flannel 
become soiled, use Ifesli, and ooutiiiue 
rubbing till the moreen looks bright. 

MORTAR, roK Buili>ino.— A cement 
employed to unite stone and bricks, and 
composed of quicklime, sand, and water. 
In making mortar, fresh sand from a pit is 
to be preferred to that taken from the sea- 
shore. the salt of which is liable to keep the 
building moist, and to weaken the strength 
of the cementing property. The more sand 
that can be incorporated with the lime the 
better, provided the necessary degree of 
plasticity be observed; for the cement 
becomes stronger, and it also sets or con- 
solidates more quickly when the lime and 
water are less in quantity and more sub- 
divided. The purer the lime, nnd the more 
thoroughly it is beaten or worked over, the 
more sand will it take up, and the more 
lirra and durable will it become. Mortar 
for paving is improved by mixing the 
residuum of the distillation of aquatortis. 

MORTAR.— An implement employed for 
reducing substances to powder, and for 



mingling various ingredients togethoi 
Mortars are made of various materials— 
iron, brass, marble, glass, wedgewood war% 
&c.. the last being by far the most generally 
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tisefti) and Quite sufficient for all domestic 
purposes T^e wedgewood mortar is gene- 
rally made of the form seen in the engraving, 
that size capable of holding about a pint, 
will be found most convenient for domestic 
use. The great advantage of the wedgewood 
mortar is, that whilst much stronger than 
glass, it is not, like marble or metal, acted 
upon chemically by different agents. In 
every case the mortar should be well cleaned 
and wiped dry, when it is done with ; and 
should bo dusted, out previously to being 
again used. - See Pesti^k. 

MORTGAGE. -The act of pledging 
houses, land, &c., as security for money 
borrowed. It is usually accompanied with 
a proviso that if the principal lent, with 
interest thereon, be not repaid by a certain 
period, the property shall revert to the 
mortgagee, to be sold by him in satisfaction 
of his claim. When a person is about to 
borrow money on mortgage, he should do it 
through the medium of a respectable solici- 
tor, for in this department of money-lending 
there are a number of persons engaged, 
whose mode of transacting business is based 
upon obtaining every advantage themselves 
at the expense of the person to whom the 
money is lent— See Lease. 

MORTIFICATION.— The total death of 
any part of the living body, or that condi- 
tion when any member or part loses its 
vitality, and when the circulation and other 
functions carried on, cease. In this case, the 
jpart loses its natural warmth and sensibility, 
feels moist and inelastic, becomes livid or 
streaked with dull purple patches, and small 
bladders or vesicles appear on the cuticle; 
this, after a time, becomes black and putrid, 
and a process sets in around the dead part by 
which it is detached from the healthy parts, 
and ultimately, the mass or member is 
thrown off in what is called a s/ouph. 
iMortitioation is in general caused by some 
excessive inflammation, such as erysipelas, 
snterruption of the circulation, caused by a 
tight bandage or ligature, mechanical in- 
juries, intense cold, eating of poisonous 
food, such as diseased rye, and sometimes 
in old people, from poor living and an 
enfeebled circulation, when the foot or 
both feet mortily, and the shock to the 
system almost always proves fatal. When 
mortiflcation supervenes on inflammatory 
.action, it is attended with rapid prostration 
of the strength, the pulse is quick and 
feeble, the face pale and anxious, the spirits 
depressed, a cold sweat bedews the body, 
and a sharp irregular hiccough indicates 
approaching death. When only a part, 
however, is aiTected, the constitutional dis- 
turbance is much less severe, though the 
feeble pulse, and languid countenance gene- 
rally indicates the bodily sympathy. The 
mortification of old age usually comes on 
with the presence of a black or purple spot 
on some part of the foot, or under one of 
the toes; but in whatever part it first 
shows, it gradually extends its discolora- 
tion, till the whole member or limb is 
involved ; sometimes there is much pain, 
but often no sense of suffering whatever, 
itie patient being unoonscious of any ail- 


ment in the part, beyond the absence of 
I heat. The system, however, rapidly suc- 
I cumbs, the patient falls into a state of 
lethargy, which eventuates in coma, and 
j death. 

j The tnatmmU in ordinary mortification, 

: must depend upon the stage of the disease ; 
when the inflammatory action is strong, 

I bleeding and purgative medicines must be 
employed ; but, when that condition is 
passed, and the weak, quick pulse indicates 
the coming debility, the patient is to be fed 
with rich animal food ; wine, bark, and 
opium are to be given, and as often as 
necessary the system roused by diifusible 
stimuli, such as brandy, ammonia, and 
ether. For the mortification of old ^e, the 
first step to adopt is, to apply heat to the 
e.xtremities, by bottles of hot water, and 
either a warm bran poultice over the foot, or 
the member enveloped in a powder, made 
by mixing one part of dry mustard with 
two parts of flour, or by putting the foot 
into a stocking partly filled with such a dry 
mixture, so as to keep up a steady surface 
heat, and reactionary stimulus. At the same 
time that these local means are adopted, the 
vital powers must be raised, and supported 
in their accelerated action by doses of the 
following mixture, and the judicious em- 
ployment of wine, strong beef-tea and 
toast, eggs, and other light and substantial 
aliment; the great point being to supply 
quantities of such food every two, and not 
longer than every four hours. Take of 

Carbonate of ammonia . l scruple. 

Dover’s powder ... 4 drachm. 

Camphor water ... 6 ounces. 

Aromatic tincture . . 1 ounce. 

Sulphuric ether ... 1 drachm. 
Mix. Two tablespoonfuls to be given every 
four Iiours, or one spoonful every hour, 
according as the patient is robust or feeble. 
After the first two days, quinine may be 
given, made into pills in half-grain doses, 
three times a day ; and as far as possible 
the body kept in a state of warm perspira- 
tion, by means of hot bricks, or bottles of 
water placed about the bed, in near proxi- 
mity to the patient. AVhen sloughing sets 
in, the process is to be assisted by warm 
poultices, and to destroy the foetla odour, 
the part occasionally washed with a solution 
of chloride of lime.— See Frost Bite. 

MOSQUITO.— A gnat-like insect, common 
in America and the West India Islands. 
The stinging qualities of these insects are 
most annoying. The animals are furnished 
with a proboscis for piercing the flesh, and 
at the same time forming a kind of syphon, 
by which means a poisonous matter, which 
causes inflammation, is injected into the 
wound. Europeans, on first arriving in the 
localities infested by these insects, are espe- 
cially liable to be attacked by them. To 
allay the inflammation, the parts affected 
should be bathed frequently with a solution 
of opium in water, or with the liqu<yr plumbi 
acetatis, sufficiently diluted. At the same 
time a cooling purgative should be taken, 
and the diet should be temperate. Persons 
who habitually suffer from mosquito bites, 
should wear gloves and long linen trousers 
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day, and by night they should sleep under 
cover of a net, which being made of thin 
lawn, is cool and affords an effectual protec- 
tion. 

MOSS, Culture of.— I n raising moss 
from se^, these, being very small, should 
be'soMm on the surface of peat earth, ground 
to the finest powder; the seed need not be 
covered, but the pots should be placed in the 
shade, or in a vault, and a moist close at- 
mosphere produced, by covering with a bell- 
glass rendered semi-opaque by a thin smear- 
ing of mud. When the plants come up, they 
may be transplanted into pots of the small- 
est size, and placed in situations formed in 
imitation of their natural sites. 

MOSS, TO Prevent and Remove.— T he 
appearance of moss upon plants, lawns, or 
pasture lauds is regarded by the horticultu- 
rist and agriculturist as an unfavourable 
omen, and as a hindrance to the develop- 
ment of vegetation. To prevent the growth 
of moss on pasture lands is a matter of great 
difficulty. Drainage, and the employment 
of rich composts are indispensably necessary. 
Harrowing and cross-harrowing with a 
common harrow”, or with what are called 
grass-harrows, are the most likely means of 
flestroying the moss and improving the 
pasture.' Feeding sheep with oil-cake and 
allowing them to pasture on the land, has 
been also found effectual for the destruction 
of moss. But the radical remedy is to plough 
u[) such grass lands upon the tir|t appear- 
ance of the moss, or before it has made any 
considerable progress, and to sow them witn 
corn. To remove moss from lawns, water 
t hem with gas-water ; or, if this cannot be 
done, use a good top-dressing of guano 
mixed with one- third of sulphate of ammo- 
nia. To prevent moss attacking fruit trees, 
and vegetation generally, drain the land to 
the depth of four f eet, aud then give the land 
a little manure; the trees will clean them- 
selves. But if persons cannot wait patiently 
while this natural operation is being per- 
formed, the best way is to scrape the moss 
off the trees and burn it. The twigs need 
not be meddled with; the operation being 
confined to the trunk and main branches. 
For this process, the best instrument is a 
moss-scraper, as seen in the engraving, 
winch not only re- 
moves the moss, but 
takes off all loose 
bark as w^eli. Hav- 
ing thus cleared the 
trees, apply the fol- 
lowing composition : 
a peck of iresh cow- 
droppings, half a peck 
of quicklime, half a 
pound of flour of sul- 
pljur, some wood- 
ashes. and a quarter 
of a pound of lamp- 
black. Mix the whole 
'together with as 
much chamber lye, 
and soap-suds In a 
boiling state, as will form the ngredients 
into a thick |Aiut, and lay it on wii^ a 
brush, 
ugj 



MOTH. -This insect commits great ra- 
vages on both furniture and wearing appa- 
rel. To prevent these attacks, the former 
periodically, and the latter before they are 
put by, should be beaten with a cane in the 
open air t then dissolve a drachm of camphor 
in two ounces of spirit of wine, aud sprinkle 
each article plentifully with this mixture, 
which will not injure the most delicate 
colour; the smell will go off alter an hour*f> 
exposure to the air, when the article whiolt 
has been sprinkled is required for use. For 
furs and woollen articles, the only precau- 
tion necessary, is to expose them to the air 
for a few hours from time to time, aud the 
security will be greater if the articles are 
wrapped up in linen, closely pinned or sewed. 

MOTHER.— See Children, Discipline 
OP; Children, Diseases op; Children, 
MjVternal Management of ; Infant, &c. 

MOTHEK-OF-l*EARL. — This beautlM 
substauce is prodnced in the shell of the 
oyster, from the same constituents as those 
which line the shell. It usually results from 
some irritation of the mantle, which causes 
it to excrete an unusual quantity of pearly 
matter at one spot. Sometimes, again, 
pearls have been found at points where the 
shell has been pierced by a boring mollusc. 
To clean articles of mother-of-pearlt wash them 
in whiting and water. 

MOULD, FOR Plants. “Most of the 
hardy flowers and shrubs will thrive very 
w'ell in common garden-mould, of a medium 
texture ; it is to be well dug and pulverized 
to the depth of a foot Bulbous plants, 
generally speaking, require a light sandy 
soil, though some of them succeed best In a 
strong rich loam. If it can be possibly 
avoided, flowers should not be planted in a 
clayey soil, nor a pure gravelly one. When 
the liner descriptions of flowers are culti- 
vated, a variety of artificially formed soils 
will be required, according to the different 
natures of the plants ; consequently, pro- 
vided the subsoil be dry, the material of the 
surface- stratum is of less consequeuoe. 

MOULDS.— Under this name are included 
several culinary utensils, in which materials 
Fig, 1 . 



are to be baked or otherwise prepared, or by 
Fiff. 2. which their sub- 

stance is esonoT 
mized, and they 
assume a sightly 
shape. These uten- 
sils are made iu 
every variety ol 
form; those seen in 
the engraving ri^ 
present a raised 
pie mould (fig, 1); 
bun mould (fig, 3). 
In using moulds for cakes, they shtmld bs 
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^rreaBed on the inside, so that the contents were to appear in many-coloured apparel* 
may be turned out without breaking; and he would be considered as offending greatly 
in every case, when moulds are finislied | against good taste and manners. Written 
with, they should be scrupulously cleaned, j correspondence during the interval of 
and preserved in that state until they are 1 mourning is conducted on paper and with 
again required. | envelopes bordered with black; the depth 

MOURNING, Etiquette of.— The va- of the border is regulated in the same way 
rious degrees of relationship which the as are the clothes that are worn. When 
living bear to the dead, regulate the depth sealing-wax is called into requisition, it 
of the mourning worn, and tlie length of should be black. Visiting cards are, upon 
time that it is to be retained. Mourning the same principle, edged with black, 
for a husband in the widow’s cap and crape, M O U S T A C H E.— This facial ornament 

is usually extended over twelve months, is now more extensively adopted in Kng- 
and after that period the wearer may either land than it was formerly ; it is said to 
adopt a half mourning, or put by mourning afford protection to the lungs by acting as 
altogether, without appearing singular or a sort of strainer, and Intercepting particles 
wanting in feeling. In cases of this kind, of dust, and other agents inimical to the 
the wearing of mourning beyond the pre- breathing apparatus. The grovvtli of the 
scribed interval depends, as a matter of moustaclie depends greatly upon constitu- 
course, greatly upon sentiment, the degree tional tendencies ; sometimes a youth of 
of affection which subsisted between the eighteen will display a bushy appendage on 
parties, the length of time which the mar- his upper lip, while another person who has 
riage existed, &c. Mourning for parents is long passed the period of manliood will only 
usually worn with crape for six months, succeed in displaying a few straggling hairs, 
afterwards without crape for the same The growth of the moustache may, how- 

E eriod. For a brother or sister, six months; ever, be encouraged by clipping the extreme 
ut in many cases ibr a longer period. For tips of tlie hairs Irom time to time, and by 
an uncle or aunt, three months ; the same applying to it those specitics, and putting it 
for a first or second cousin. Male attire, under that treatment, which are ,recom- 
however, is not subject to very stringent mended in thearficlesBAEDNESS. Hairs, &c. 
rule; black is always expensive wear, and MOUTH, AFFECTIONS OF.— No por- 
aometimes a person’s pursuits and avo- tion of the body, in so small a compas.^^, 
cations will not permit him to wear it. contains so many varieties of structure as 
The moat prominent article in mourning the moutiv; and though seemingly alike in 
with males, is the hat. For this purpose their general appearance, each, anatomi- 
hat-bands of cloth are now made of various cally, is remarkably difl’erent in orgunisa- 
depths, as required. For a wife, the hat- tion from even its most adjacent structure, 
band should, in the first monlha of mourn- These several parts, or minor organs, are: 
tng reach to the extreme verge of the Iiat, the lips and cheeks, the palate and tongue, 
..nd be gradually reduced in depth as time the gums and teeth, the uvula aud faiiees 
passes by. For a parent, the hat-band behind, and the salivary glands all round, 
should reach to within two inches of the Except from accident, such as the inhala- 
crown, and so in proportion according to tion of scalding steam, the application of 
the degree of relationship. Pockethand- boiling water, or corrosive acds, most of 
kerchiefs used during the period of mour- the diseases affecting this series of parts 
ing should be white, not coloured. Little may be said to be sympathetic or the result 
or no jewellery should be displayed when of constitutional disturbance, or diseases of 
persons are in deep mourning, the som- the digestive organs, sucli as an acute or 
breneas of the one, and tlie ostentation of chronic infiammation of the stomach, or 
the other, are incongruous. During the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal: 
first few weeks for very near relatives, it is ana are generally Indicated by a papillary 
customary to observe comparative seclu- eruptionof the mouth, thlckeningofr.be lin- 
sion, balls, theatres, concerts, parties, &c., ing membrane, with a swelling and abraded 
being alike unvisited. Custom, in general, state of the lips. Of such affections, the 
only exacts the adoption of mourning from greater number appertain rather to the 
the relatives of deceased persons, but there period of infancy and childhood than that 
are occasions when friendship may evince a of adult or old age. From birth till after 
proper delicacy in such a matter, not only teething, children are very subject to what 
out of respect to the departed, but in con- are called erythematous affections Of the 
sideration of the survivors. Thus, if a per- mouth, either marked with great heat and 
son be going to visit a family, with the redness of the mouth, accompanied with u 
members of which he is on the terms of the congested state of the mucous membrane, 
closest intiitiacy, and who have recently and a dry red tongue, with more or less of 
experience vll< heavy bereavement, such fever; or else it assumes the appearance of 
visitor, instiaadi of appearing in coloured small white spots, covering the lips and 
clothes, shodld dress in black. In England, tongue ; or that organ is entirely covered 
when the monarch of the realm dies, every with a membranous lining, which, from the 
person who aspires to move in what is excess of bile in the system, is usually of a 
termed the better class of society, is ex- brown or yellow colour, and sometimes the 
pected to appear in slight mourning, for a whole of the mouth, as well as the tongue, is 
prescribed period ; or rather it may betaken covered with the same hardened exuemtion. 
in a negative «ense. that is to say, if daring In this case, the voice is aflkoted, making 
the period of national mouming a person the child’s cry sound hoarse and dull. 
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The treatment in most of such cases is 
nearly always alike and very simple, and 
tonsists in ;>ivtng an aperient powder once 
or twice a day. to correct the unhealthy state 
of the stomach and bowels ; and where the 
mouth and fauces are unusually loaded with 
this membranous fur, the mouth is to be 
washed with an infusion of rose leaves, or 
with a weak solution of chloride of lime. 
The beat aperient powders for infants, in 
such cases, are tfiose composed of grey 
powder, scamniony, and jalap, either in equal 
quantities, or composed of one part of grey 
powder with two parts of the other ingre- 
dients, according to the age and strength of 
the child. When the congestion is obsti- 
nate, and the fever continues unabated, a 
small oleaginous mixture should be made, 
by rubbing two drachms of castor oil with 
enough mucilage and dill water to make an 
junceand ahali', to which eight drops of lau- 
danum are to be added ; and a teaspoonful 
of this mixture given to the chila three i 
times a day, if the patient is twelve months I 
old ; under that age, half a teaspoonful ; | 
and when older, the dose is to be regulated | 
in the same proportion. But by far the 
most important disease with which the 
mouth is affected, is the well-known condi- 
tion called aphthce^ or thrush, a very frequent 
and painful disease, affecting the delicate 
membrane of the mouth of adults; it is the 
formation of one or two small round ulcers, 
situated between the inside of the lip and 
the gum, und which continue for several 
days, causing a considerable amount of pain. 
As this uncomfortable ulcer is the conse- 
<mence of some derangement of the bowels, ] 
the best remedy is a co&.pound rhubarb ! 
pill, taken night and morning for two or i 
three days ; at the same time, a few grains ! 
of powdered loaf-sugar placed in the ulcers, 
will excite the vessels, and by the irritation 
produced promote absorx)tion. The salivary 
glands become sometimes inflamed and en- 
larged, as in mumps, when they must be 
treated by the same means recommended in 
that disease. 

For the foetid breath and unpleasant taste 
so often experienced in the mouth, the most 
effectual remedy is a daily draught of worm- 
wood tea for the flrst, and an aperient pill 
night and morning till the cause is removed. 
—See 'I'HRusti. 

MOVING — See Removing. 

MOWING — This is one of the most labo- 
rious of agricultural and gardening employ- 
ments. The chief art consists in cutting 
the crop as close to the surface of the ground 
as possible, and perfectly level, pointing the 
swaths vvell out, so as to leave scarcely any 
ridges under them. In the mowing of grain 
crops, scythes shorter in the blade than the j 
common ones are made use of; they are | 
also furnished either with a cradle or two | 
twigs of osier put semi circular- wise Into 
holes made in the handles near the blades, | 
In such a manner that one semicircle inter- I 
sects the other. Commonly, in mowing 
barley, oats, or other grain, the corn is on 
the rig ht hand of the workman. After every 
mower, a gatherer follows within about five 
or six feet distance, and gathers up the 
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corn into parcels. To do this work pro- 
perly, the mower should form but one track 
with his feet, one foot clmsing the other. 
In the practice of most diatriots, the scythe 
is swung horizontally or nearly level, leaving 
the stubble of almost an equal height. The 
Kentish practice— in which county, mowers 
excel— is somewhat difi'erent. llere the 
workman proceeds with his right foot for- 
ward, entering the point of bis scythe with 
a downurard stroke, and raising it as ab- 
ruptly out, bringing the handle round to 
the left until it forms nearly a right angle 
with the line of the swath, carrying the 
corn in the cradle three or four feet behind 
the place where it grew, lifting it high and 
letting it fall behind his leit loot. The dis- 
advantages ol‘ this method ai’e, the loss of 
some straw, the incumbrance arising from 
the length of stubble, and a little additional 
labour ; but in districts where cattle is not 
abundant, these drawbacks are compara- 
tively unfelt. For mowing lawns, meadows, 
&c., a machine has been invented, as repre- 
sented in t he engraving. This machine outs, 
collects, and rolls the grass at one and the 



same time. The operation of mowing is 
most easily performed whilst the blades of 
grass are wet, as they then cling to the 
scythe, and are consequently erect against 
its cutting edge. The operation, therefore, 
should be performed early in the morning, 
before the dew has evaporated, or whilst 
the grass is wet from rain or artificial water- 
ing.— See Sickle, Scythe, &o. 

MUFF.— An article appertaining to a 
lady’s wardrobe, at present but little worn 
For preservation of, see Furs. 

MUFFIN rUDDING.-Split in halves a.s 
many muffins as may be required, and having 
put into a tin shape a layer of any sort of 
preserve, Jay over it a layer of muffin, then 
another of preserve, and so on alternately 
until the shape is filled; pour over it some 
warm milk, in which four or five eggs have 
been previously beaten up ; cover the shape, 
and set it in a saucepan of boiling water; 
let it boil in this manner for twenty mi- 
nutes, then turn it out, and serve with sweet 
sauce. 

MUFFINS, TO Make.— Strain Into a 
pan a pint of warm milk and a quarter of a 
pint of thick small- beer yeast; add suffi- 
cient flour to make the whole into a batter ; 
cover it over, and let it stand in a warm 
place until it has risen ; then add a quarter 
of a pint of warm milk, and an ounce of 
butter rubbed in some flour quite fine. Mix 
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these well together, then add suflicient tlour 
to convert it into dough ; cover it over, and 
let it stand for half an hour ; then work it 
up again and break it into small pieces ; roll 
them into a round ibrm, and cover them for 
a quarter of an hour. Kext, begin baking; 
and when laid on the Iron, watch them care- 
fully, and when one side changes colour, 
turn the other, taking care that they be 
neither burned nor discoloured. Be careful 
also that the iron does not become too hot. 
In order to bake muffins properly, a place 
should be built as if a copper was to be set ; 
but instead of the copper, a piece of iron 
must be put over the top, fixed in form like 
the bottom of an iron pot, underneath which 
a coal fire may be kindled when required. 

MUFFINS, TO Toast.— Muffins should 
be toasted gradually ; otherwise they become 
heavy. First hold one side of the muffin to 
the fire, then the other, so that it may become 
wanned through ; then pull the muffin cut, 
and toast each side in turn ; when done, slip 
in the butter and set the muffins by the fire 
one on the top of the other ; touch them as 
little as possible with a knife, as this causes 
them to become heavy. 

MULBFKIIY, Culture of.— This tree 
may be propagated by seed, layers, cuttings. 



or grafting. The first is the least advisable 
mode, unless for stocks to in-arch upon. 
Layers will generally take root sufficiently 
the first year to bear separating from the 
parent tree, and should then be planted in a 
nursery, and trained up with single stems. 
In four years they will be fit to plant out 
where they are to remain. They should be 
planted at a proper distance to admit the 
sun and air, as the fruit, when the trees are 
too close, is apt to become mildewed ; they 
should also be sheltered from the east, west, 
and north winds. In raising mulberries 
firom cuttings, choose the former year’s 
shoots, having one joint of the two-year- 
old wood. Plant them in autumn, if fine 
weather, or in the month of March, in. rows 
nine inches apart, and at a distance of two 
inches in the rows, leaving only two or three 
buds above ^ound : prepare the ground with 
manure, and water the plants but little. If 
they succeed well, they may, next season, 
06 transplanted into a nursery, and trans- 


planted as directed for layers. These young 
trees, while they remain in thenursery, shouitf 
be transplants every three or four yearn. 
Wlien propagated by grafting, the young 
mulberry trees are planted in pots, raised 
to the bearing branches of old trees, and 
grafted by approach. The soil most suitable 
for the mulberry is a rich light earth, anil 
where there is a good depth. The best 
season for pruning is, when the blossoms 
first become visible in the spring. Pinch off 
every barren shoot which is not wanted tiv 
cover the wall, and stop every bearing shoot 
under similar circumstances, at the third or 
fourth leaf. The most forward berries attain 
maturity about the end of August ; and thero 
is a succession of ripening fruit on the sami? 
tree for about a month or six weeks. Tim 
ripening berries gradually change from a red 
to a black colour, and should ne gathered 
accordingly for immediate use. This delicate 
fruit will not ki'ep good off the tree above 
day or two. 

MULBERRY LEAVES—These form the 
chief food of silkworms. ITie leaves must 
not be gathered from the mulberry until the 
trees are well-grown, wlien those which are 
youngest, and bear fruit regularly, should 
be selected, and the stripping made complete 
by passing the hand along the branches from 
bottom to top. The chief point to be attended 
to is, to leave the eyes from which the new 
branches spring, uninjured. A tree must 
on no account be stripped twice in the same 
year. The leaves, when.gathered, should be 
carried away in damp bags, and kept in a 
cool dark place, being slightly watered if 
they appear faded. The best time for 
gathering them is early in the morning 
before the dew has disappeared. 

MULBERRY PRESERVE. — Choose 
large and very ripe mulberries, put them 
gently into some strong syrup, ana let them 
boil, covering over the pan, and shaking It 
gently from time to time; then take them 
off the fire, skim the syrup, and let it stand 
for two hours; then put the pan over the 
fire again, and let the contents boil until the 
syrup has become exceedingly thick ; put by 
in pots securely covered. 

MULBERRY RATAFIA.— Take half a 
pound of red currants, three pounds of ripe 
mulberries, and half a pound of raspberries ; 
put them for a very short time over the fire ; 
then set by the juice with half a drachm of 
mace, to infuse for three weeks in two gallons 
of brandy ; then dissolve three pounds and 
a half ot loaf sugar in a pint of water, mix 
this with the brandied juice, filter the whole, 
and pour into bottles. 

igi* Red currants, lib. ; mulberries, 3lbs. ; 
raspberries, ilb. ; mace, i drachm ; brandy, 
2 gallons ; sugar, 31 lbs. ; water, 1 pint. 

MULBERRY SYRUP.— Select mulberries 
which are very ripe, put them into a sauce ' 
pan and let them break over a slow fire» 
pass them through a sieve, so as to ex- 
tract the juice ; let it run through a jelly- 
bag, add to it a quantity of very strong 
syrnp, in tbe proportion of two pounds i>t 
sugar to a pint of juice; keep this near the 
fire until it is reduced about one-fourth, andr 
when cold pour into bottles. 
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MULBERRY WINB.-T 0 every grallon of 
mulberries add the same quantity of water. 
Only a small portion of the berries should 
he bruised at one time, that they may be 
done more effectually. The water is then 
added, and allowed to remain on the fruit 
for forty-eight hours, stirring well night and 
morning during that time, when they are to 
be squeezed and strained, and the Juice 
measured into the fermenting tub. Add to 
each quart of Juice a pound and a quarter of 
sugar, and proceed as with other wines. 

MULBERRIES, Preserved Dry.— 
Gather mulberries when they are scaicely 
ripe, and give them a boil in syrup ; then let 
them stand for twenty-four hours near the 
tire, so as Just to keep warm ; at the end of 
this time, take them out, drain them, and 
put them upon tins, powdering them well 
with tine sugar, and exposing them to the 
sun ; when they are dry on one side, turn 
them, powder them in the same way, and 
finish the drying. 

MULBERRIES, Uses and Properties 
OF.— This fruit is brought to the dessert, and 
recommends itself by its highly aromatic 
llavour and abundant sub-acid Juice. It 
enters but little into pastry in a distinct 
form, but gives an additional flavour to some 
of the other fruits. It is very wholesome, 
cooling, and rather laxative; it does not 
undergo acetous fermentation, and may be, 
therefore, safely eaten by goutv and rheu- 
matic persons. The syrup, usedi as a gargle, 
is beneficial in cases of sore throat. 

MULE.— A hybrid animal between the 
horse and the ass, differing in size, strength, 
and form, according to the predominance of 
its parental species ; those between a male* 
ass, and a mare, being far superior to the 
progeny of a she- ass and a horse. In moun- 
tainous countries mules are highly service- 
able, no beast of burden being either so 
sure-footed or so capable of enduring fatigue. 
They are sometimes fifteen or sixteen bauds 
high, thick set, and capable of travelling for 
months together with six or eight hundred- 
weight on their backs. 

MULLED WINE. — Add to a quart of 
wine a pint of water and a tablespoonful of 
allspice ; boil them together for a few mi- 
nutes ; beat up six eggsjiiwith sugar added 
to taste ; pour the boiling wine on the eggs, 
stirring it all the time. Be careful not to 
pour the eggs into the wine, or they will 
curdle. 

i^T Wine, 1 quart; water, 1 pint; all- 
spice, 1 tablesxxjicnful ; eggs, 6; sugar, to 
taste. 

MULLET.— A fish of which there are 
several kinds, the grey mullet and the 
red mullet 02^. IJ being the best known. 
The grey mullet 2 ) is commonly an 
inhabitant of the Mediterranean and 
northern seas, where it is chiefly found 
frequenting the shallow water near the 
shores. In the spring and early sum- 
mer months this fish ascends rivers to 
a considerable distance, and when pre- 
paring for these expeditions, is observed 1 
m shoals near the surface of the water, j 
They rise freely at the flies used for trout, { 
toid when hooked, require great care in the 
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management of them, as they are strong in 
the water, and plunge violently. They are 

Fisf, 1. 





fond of resting in the sand or soft mud, iti 
search of food. The red mullet is caught 

P/g. 2. 



chiefly in the Mediterranean ; it is of a 
smaller size than the species Just described, 
and is considered very delicate food. 

MULLET BAKED. — Remove the gills 
only, without interfering with the liver and 
tail ; bake the fish for about half an hour hi 
a moderately heated oven; season them 
well ; and cover them with chopped mush- 
rooms, shalots, chives, or trufllea, together 
with parsley and sw'ect herbs of any sort; 
put them into a dish of browr. gravy, with a 
gill of either white or red wine ; baste them 
frequently, and when done squeeze a little 
leraon-Juice over them and serve. 

MULLET BOILED.— After cleaning the 
fish thoroughly, boil them in salt and water, 
and put to the remainder of the water, after 
pouring away a part, a pint of port wine, 
some salt and vinegar, two onions sliced, 
with a bunch of sweet herbs, some nutmeg, 
pounded mace, and the Juice of a lemon; 
boil these well together with two or three 
anchovies ; then put in the fish ; when they 
have simmered for some time, dish them, 
strain the sauce over them, and serve. 

MULLET BROILED.— Remove the gills, 
and wipe the fish with a dry cloth from head 
to tail ; flour them ; butter well half a sheet 
of butter paper, season it with pepper and 
salt ; rub a little butter over the mullet and 
season it ; envelope the fish in the paper, 
fasten the ends securely, and broil it for 
twenty minutes ; serve in the paper. 
MULLET FRIED. - Scale and gut tha 
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Ash ; melt some butter, and pour It into a 
deep dish ; score the mullet across the back, 
'Und dip them into the butter ; then set some 
butter over the fire in a stewpan ; let it 
clarify, fry the mullet in it ; when they are 
done serve on a hot dish, with melted butter 
and anohovy. 

MULLET STEWED.-Put three mullet 
into a shallow stewpan with a wine^lasslul 
of sherry, a teacupiul of broth, an onion, a 
carrot, and a turnip sliced, two bay leaves, 
a blade of mace, a sprig of parsley and of 
thyme, two slices of lemon, and a little sea- 
soning; stew the fish gently for twenty 
minutes ; dish them ; strain the sauce, 
thicken it with flour and butter, pour it over 
the flsh, and serve. 

^MULLIGATAWNY SOUP. — Cut four 
pounds of breast of veal into pieces, about 
two inches by one; put the trimmings into 
a stewpan with two quarts of water, adding 
twelve corns of black pepper, and the same 
of allspice ; when the liquor boils, skim it 
clear, and let it boil for an hour and a half, 
then strain it ofi'; while it is boiling, fry the 
pieces of veai with four onions in butter, 
until tliey are brown ; this done, put the 
broth to them, and set the mixture over the 
lire ; when it boils, skim it thoroughly ; let 
it simmer for half an hour, then mix tw'o 
tablespoonfuls of curry, and the same of 
Aour, with a little cold water and a tea- 
spoonful of salt; add these to the soup, and 
simmer it gently till the veal is quite tender, 
then dish and serve. 

Veal, 4lb8. ; water, 2 quarts ; pepper- 
corns, 12; allspice, 12 corns; onions, 4; 
butter, sulficient; curry, 2 tablcspoonfuls ; 
flour, 2 tablespoonfhls ; salt, 1 teaspoonful. 

MULLIGATAAVNY SOUP, OP Vege- 
tables. — Dissolve, in a large stewpan, or 
thick iron'saucepan, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and when it is on the point of brown- 
ing, throw in four large onions shred, three 
pounds weight of young vegetable marrow, 
cut in large dice, and cleared from the skin 
and seeds, four large cucumbers pared, split, 
and likewise freed from their seeds, and from 
three to six large acid apples, according to 
taste; stew these over a gentle Are until 
they are tolerably tender, shaking the pan 
often. Then strew lightly over, and mix 
well amongst them, three tablespoonfuls of 
curry powder, and one tablespoonful of salt ; 
then let the vegetables stew for half an hour 
longer ; this done, pour on to the vegetables 
graauaily, sufficient boiling water to just 
cover them, and when they are almost re- 
duced to a pulp, press the whole through a 
hair sieve with a wooden spoon, and beat 
it in a clean stewpan, with as much addi- 
tional liquid as will make two quarts with 
that which was first added. Give any fla- 
vouring required, whether of salt, cayenne, 
or acid, and serve the soup very hot 

Butter, Jib. ; vegetable marrow, 3lbs. ; 
onions, 4 ; cucumbers, 4 ; apples, i'rom 3 to 
«€ ; uurry- powder, 3 tablespoonfuls ; salt, 
I tablespoonful; water, 2 quarts; season- 
fug, as required. 

MUMPS.— A painftil glandular affection 
af the principal salivary organ of the mouth, 
the parotid gland, wluch is indicated bv 


a swelling in the throat under the jaw, 
either on one side of the neck, or extending 
across to the throat, and is at first circum- 
scribed and moveable; it in a day or two 
becomes hard and diffused, attended with 
great inconvenience in speaking, and some 
difficulty and pain in both mastication and 
swallowing. Though seldom accompanied 
with fever, or constitutional disturbance, 
it not unfrequently produces slight head- 
ache, and is more or less attended with en- 
largement of the neighbouring glands of 
the jaw and ear. The disease generally 
lasts from four to six days, though the 
subsidence of the swelling generally begins 
to be conspicuous at the former date. The 
treatment is remarkably simple; a warm 
bran poultice kept constantly over the swel- 
ling, and the exhibition of one or two com- 
pound rhubarb pills— or, if a child, a mild 
aperient of grey powder and scammony; 
or a wineglassful of senna and manna tea— 
is all that is, with rare exceptions, re- 
quired ; for, as the swelling is harmless and 
temporary, it is seldom that any stimulant 
application is necessary, or even proper. 
A peculiarity, and a beneficial one, how- 
ever, is observable in this disease upon its 
subsidence, which, though it may appear as 
if the annoyance woula be general and of 
long continuance, is however a beneficial 
remedy, and has been always found to 
act favourably for the patient— this is a 
sympathetic swelling of the gland of the 
breast, in females, and in the inguinal 
region, in males, upon the disappearance of 
the mumps; but as neither requires any 
special treatment, the knowledge of the f act 
is only nccessarv to guard against any need- 
less alarm. When, however, as in scrofu- 
lous habits, the swelling of the mumps 
continues for some time, and remains at 
the end of a week hard and undiminished, 
it should he gently rubbed with cam- 
phorated oil night and morning, and again 
covered with the poultice; and in such 
cases an extra dose of the aperient pill.%, 
powder, or draught given. A lew appli- 
cations of the camphor will cause ab- 
sorption and efiect a cure, in those cases 
where such extra treatment ia deemed 
necessary. 

MURRAIN. — A contagious disease 
amongst cattle, principally caused by a hot 
dry season, or rather by a general putre- 
faction of the air, which begets an inflam- 
mation of the blood and a swelling in tbe 
throat, which, in many instances, soon 

g roves mortal. The symptoms are, a hang- 
ig down and swelling of the head, abun- 
dance of gum in the eyes, rattling in the 
throat, a short breath, feeble pulse, palpi- 
tation of the heart, tenderness of the spine, 
a staggering motion, and shining tongue. 
The treatment of this disease must be 
governed by surrounding circumstances. 
The early stage of murrain is one of fever, 
and the means of cure should correspond 
with this— bleeding; physic should be cau- 
tiously, yet not timorously, resorted to; 
small doses of purgative medicine, with 
more of the aromatic than is generally 
added, will be serviceable, efl’ecting th. 
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present purpose, and not hastening or 
increasing the debility which generally 
threatens. But if the bowels are sulBciently 
active, or diarrhoea is imminent, and at the 
same time symptoms of fever are apparent, 
no purgatives should be given, and the 
sedatives must be mingled with some vege- 
table tonics. In combating the pustmar 
and sloughing gangrenous stage, the chlo- 
ride of lime will be the best external appli- 
cation; while a little of it administered 
with the other medicines internally, may 
possibly lessen the tendency to general de- 
composition. The external application of 
it should be confined to the ulcerated parts 
alone, but it should be plentifully sprinkled 
over and about the beast; and the infected 
animal should be immediately removed from 
the sound ones. 

MUSH ROOM, Culture of.— The culture 
of the mushroom is the most singular and 
curious of any of the processes in gardening. 
In other cases we either sow or plant some- 
thing material, but in this instance we 
commit nothing to the earth of a vegetative 
tendency that is visible to the naked eye. 
It would appear that animal manure is ne- 
cessary to the spawn of mushrooms ; and 
thus the droppings of horses are found to 
produce mushrooms more abundantly and 
with greater certainty than the droppings 
of any other animal. The active principle 
in the growth of mushrooms is the spawn ; 
this is a white fibrous substance, running 
like broken threads in such material as Is 
fitted to nourisli it. These threads produce, 
when planted, tubercles in the manner of 
potatoes. The process of culture ordinarily 
adopted is as follows About the end of 
September, a quantity of horse droppings 
which have accumulated from the adjacent 
stable, should be collected and thrown toge- 
ther ill a heap to lerment and acquire heat ; 
and as this heat generally proves too vio- 
lent at first, it should, previously to making 
the bed, be reduced to a proper temperature 
by frequently turning it .in the course of a 
fortnight or three weeks which time it will 
most likely require for all the parts to 
receive an equable state of fermentation. 
During the above time, should it be showery 
weather, the heap will require some sort of 
temporary protection by covering it with 
litter, as too much wet would soon deaden 
its fermenting quality. The like caution 
should be attended to in making the bed, 
and after finishing it. As soon as it is 
observed that the fiery heat and rank 
steam of the • dung are gone off, a dry 
and sheltered spot of ground should be 
chosen, on which to make a bed. The place 
being determined on, a space should be 
marked out five feet broad, and the length 
(running north and south) should be accord- 
rug to the quan ti^ of the mushrooms likely 
to be required. If for a moderate family, a 
bed twelve or I’ourteen feet long will be found 
(provided it takes well) to produce a good 
supply of mushrooms for some months. 
Uii the space marked for making the bed, 
n trench should be thrown out about six 
inches deep; the mould may be regularly 
*aiil at the side, and If gooa. It will do for 
M7 


earthing the bed hereafter; otherwise, if 
brought from a distance, that of a more 
loamy than a sandy nature will be best. 
Either in the trench, or upon the surface^, 
there should be laid about four inches of 
ood dung, not too short, for forming the 
ottom of the bed ; then lay on the prepared 
dung a few inches thick regularly over the 
surface, beating it as regularly down with 
the fork ; continue thus, gradually drawing 
in the sides to the height of five feet, until it 
narrows to the iop like the nrtge of a house. 
In that state it may remain for ten days or 
a fortnight, during which time the heat 
should be examined towards the middle of 
the bed, by thrusting some small sharp 
sticks down in three or four places; and 
when found of a gentle heat, the bed may 
be spawned, for which purpose the spawn 
bricks should be broken regularly into 
pieces about an inch and a half or two inches 
square, beginning within six inches of the 
bottom of the bed, and in lines about eight 
inches apart ; the same distance will also do 
for the pieces of spanm, which, in a dung 
ridge, are best put in by one hand, raising 
the dung up a few inches, whilst with the 
other the spawn can be laid in and covered 
at the same time. After spawning the 
bed, if it is Ibund in that regular state o1 
heat before mentioned, it may be earthed- 
After the surface is levelled with the back 
of a spade, there should be laid on two 
inches of mould—that out of the trench, if 
dry and good, will do ; otherwse, if to bo 
brought and a choice made, that of a kindly 
loam Is to be preferred. After having been 
laid on, it is to be beaten closely together, 
and when the whole is finished, the bed 
must be covered about a foot thick with good 
oat- straw, over which should be laid mats, 
for the double (purpose of keeping the bed 
dry and of securing the covering from being 
blown oil'. In the course of two or three 
days, the bed should be examined ; and if it 
is considered that the heat is likely to in- 
crease, the covering must be diminished for 
a few days, which is better than taking it 
entirely off In about a month or five weeks, 
mushrooms will most likely make their ap- 
pearance, and in the course of forty-eight 
hours afterwards, they will have grown to a 
Bufiicient size for use. Mushrooms are some- 
times grown in the same bed with melons 
and cucumbers. The spawn is inserted in 
the mould and on the hills of the beds, as 
soon as the burning heat is passed. In 
September or October, when the bines of 
the plants decay, the bed is carefully cleaned, 
the glasses put on and kept close, and 
when the earth becomes dry, water is fre- 
quently but moderately given, as well as 
every mild shower admitted when necessary. 
A gentle heat is thus caused, and the pro- 
duce is often extraordinarily abundant, fre- 
quently two bushels, from a frame ten feet 
by six feet, and mushrooms have been pro- 
duced two pounds in weiglit. Mushrooms 
may also be grown in a cellar or other vaulted 
place, neither fire nor water being necessary. 
In gathering mushrooms, the covering being 
carefhlly turned off, only such are to ba 
taken as are half an inch or more in din- 
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meter before thev become flat, but are com- 
pact and firm. Each mushroom is detached 
by a gentle twist completely to the root; a 
knife must never be employed, lor the 
stumps lef t in the ground decay, and become 
the nursery of maggots, which are liable to 
infect the succeeding crop. 

MUSHROOM ESSKNCE.-Select either 
flap or button mushrooms, and sprinkle 
salt over them; three hours afterwards 
wash them ; next day strain off the liquor 
that will flow from them, put It into a stew- 
pan, and boil it till it is reduced one-half. 
This essence will not keep long, and should 
be used, therelbre, as soon af ter it is made 
as^possible. 

MUSHROOM FORCEMEAT. -Cut 
closely off the stems of some small, just- 
opened mushrooms, peel them, and take out 
the fur. Dissolve an ounce and a half of 
fresh butter in a saucepan, throw the mush- 
rooms into it with a little cayenne and a 
slight sprinkling of mace, and stew them 
softly, keeping them well shaken for six or 
seven minutes, then turn them into a dish, 
spread them over it, and raise one end, that 
the liquid may drain from them. When 
they are quite cold, mince, and then mix 
them with four ounces of bread-crumbs 
finely grated, an ounce and a half of butter, 
and part of that in which they were stewed. 
jShould the forcemeat appear too moist to 
admit of the whole, strew in a saltspoonful 
of salt, a third us much of cayenne, and 
nbout the same quantity of mace and nut- 
meg, with a teaspoonful of grated lemon- 
peel. Mix the whole thoroughly with the 
unbeaten yolk of one egg, and use the force- 
meat poached in small balls lor soup, or 
fried and served in the dish with roast 
fowls, or round minced veal ; or to iill boiled 
fowls, partridges, and turkeys. 

Mushrooms, peeled and trimmed, 
40ZS.; butter, i^oz. ; mace and cayenne, 
slight sprinkling ; bread-crumbs, 4oz.s. ; 
butter, lioz. (with part of tiiat used in 
the stewing) ; salt, 1 saltspoonful ; cayenne, 
mace, nutmeg, ^ of saltspoonful each ; 
lemon-rind grated, 1 teaspoonful ; egg, 

1 yolk. 

MUSHROOM KETCHUP.-Take fresh- 
gatliered mushrooms, with full large- grown 
Haps, put a layer of these at the bottom of 
& deep earthen pan, and sprinkle them witii 
salt, then another layer of mushrooms, 
another sprinkling of salt, and so on alter- 
nately. Let them remain lor two or three 
liours, by which time the salt will have 
penetrated the mushrooms, and rendered 
them easy to break, round them in a 
mortar, or mash them well with your hands, 
and let them remain for a couple of days, 
stirring them up and mashing them 
thoroughly each day. Then transfer them 
into a stone jar, and ^to each quart add an 
ounce and a half of whole black pepper, and 
half an ounce of aUspice; stop the jar very 
close, and set it in a stewpan of boiling 
water, and keep it boiling lor two hours. 
Take out the jar, and strain the contents 
through a hair sieve (without squeezing the 
mushrooms) 'into a clean stewpan, let it 
boil very gently for half an hour, then allovtr 


it to become cool, and bottle it. Be par- 
ticular in corking the bottles closely^ and 
afterwards seal theuL Keep them in a dry 
and cool place. Examine the ketchup from 
time to time, by placing a strong light 
behind the neck or the bottle, and if any 
pellicle appears about it, boil it Up agaiiL 
with a few peppercorns. 

MUSHROOM POWDER.— Wash half a 
eck of large mushrooms clean Irom ail 
irt and grit ; and scrape out the i’ur : put 
I them into a stewpan over the tire without 
I water, with two large onions, half an ounce 
of cloves, a quarter of an ounce of mace, and 
a dessertspoonful of white pepper, ail in 
powder; simmer and shake the whole till 
all the liquor be dried up, but be careful 
that the mushrooms do not burn. Lay 
them on tins or sieves, in a slow oven, till 
they are dry enough to be reduced to pow- 
der ; do this in a mortar, then put the 
powder into small bottles, closely tied and 
corked, and keep them in a dry place. 

Mushrooms, i peck ; onions, 2 ; 
cloves, ioz. ; mace, Joz. ; pepper, i dessert- 
spoonful. 

MUSHROOM SAUCE. — Pick and peel 
half a pint of small mushrooms, wash them 
very clean, and put them into a saucepan 
with half a pint of veal gravy or milk, a little 
pepper and salt, and an ounce of butter 
rubbed with a tublespoonful of flour ; stir 
them together, and set them over a gentle 
lire to stew slowly till tender; skim and 
strain it, then serve. 

Mushrooms (small), ^ pint; veal 
ravy or milk, ^ pint; pepper and salt, suf- 
cient; butter, loz. ; flour, 1 tablespoon ful. 
MUSHROOM TOAST. — Cut the stems 
from a quart of small, just-opened mush- 
rooms, peel them, and take out the gills. 
Dissolve two ounces and a half of tresh 
butter in a stewpan, put in the mushrooms, 
strew over them a quarter of a teaspoonful of 
powdered mace mixed with a little cayenne, 
and let them stew over a gentle Are for 
twelve or fifteen minutes, stirring them fre- 
quently during the time ; then add a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, and shake the pan round 
until the contents are slightly browned. 
Pour in, bv slow degrees, half a pint of 
gravy, or or good beef broth ; and when the 
mushrooms have stewed gently in this for 
two minutes, throw in a little salt, add a 
squeeze of lemon- juice, and pour them on to 
a crust cut about an inch and a quarter thick, 
from the uuder part of a moderate- sized 
loaf, and fried in good butter to a light 
brown, after having been first slightly hol- 
lowed in the inside. 

Mushrooms, 1 quart ; butter, 2iozB. ; 
mace mixed with cayenne, k teaspoonful; 
flour, 1 dessertspoonful; gravy or broth, 
ji pint ; salt, lemon- juice, crust of bread. 

Mushrooms broiled.— select the 

largest-sized mushrooms, make a gridiron 
hot over a dear fire, and rub the bars with 
suet to prevent the mushrooms sticking; 
place them on the gridiron with their stalks 
upwards; sprinkle them lightly with salt 
and freely with pepper : serve them on a hot 
dish with a little cold butter under and over 
thexB, 
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MUSHROOMS BUTTERED.— Take the 
etems of the mughrooms only, rub them with 
a little salt to clean them, and rinse them in 
salt water; after which, dry them with a 
cloth, and have ready about two ounces of 
fresh butter for every pint of stems ; put the 
l)utter into a stewpan over a slow Are, and 
let it remain until it begins to brown ; then 
throw in the stems, and keep the pan on the 
dre for a few minutes until they become ten- 
der, continuing to shake them all the time, 
to prevent them from burning, and the 
butter from becoming oiled ; pile them in a 
small dish, and serve them in their own gravy. 

MUSHROOMS DRIED. — Peel small, 
some freshly-gathered flaps of mushrooms, 
cut off the stems, and scrape out the whole 
of the fur, then arrange the mushrooms 
singly on tins or dishes, and dry them as 
gradually as possible In a moderately- heated 
oven ; put them into tin canisters and store 
them in a dry place. _ « . . , 

MUSHROOMS PICKLED.— Select for 
this purpose the smallest buttons of the 
wild meadow mushrooms, in preference to 
those which are artificially raised, and let 
them be as freshly gathered as possible. 
Out tbe stems off quite close, and clean 
them with a bit of new flannel slightly 
moistened and dipped into fine salt ; throw 
them as they are done into plenty of spring 
water, mixed with a tablespoonful ot salt, 
but drain them from it quickly atterwaj^s, 
and lay them into a soft cloth to dry. For 
each quart of the mushrooms thus prepared, 
take nearly a quart of white wine vinegar, 
and add to it a teaspoonful of salt, half an 
ounce of whole white pepper, an ounce of 
ginger, slightly bruised, the fourth of a 
saltspoonful or cayenne, tied in a piece of 
muslin, and two large blades of mace; to 
these may be added half a small nutmeg, 
shred. When the pickle boils, throw the 
mushrooms in, and boll them in it over a 
clear tire, moderately fast, for eight or ten 
minutes. As soon as they are tolerably 
tender, put them at once into small stone 
jara, or into warm wide- necked bottles, and 
divide the spice equally amongst them. As 
soon as they are perfectly cold, secure them 
Irom the air with large corks, or tie sWns 
and paper over them. They should be 
stored in a dry place, and guarded from 
severe frost. 

iSir Mushroom buttons, 2 quarts ; white 
wine vinegar, 2 quarts ; salt, 1 tablespoon- 
ful ; white peppercorns, 1 ounce ; cayenne, 
iof saltspoonful; whole ginger, 2 ounces; 

POTTED.— Select small 
flaps or buttons, wipe them with ^eat 
nicety as in the preceding receipt. Stew 
them till they are perfectly tender, in butter, 
in the proportion of two ounces to every 
pint of mushrooms ; add spice and pepper ; 
when they are done, turn them Into a large 
dish, spread them over one end of it, and 
raise iC so that they may be well drained 
from the butter. As soon as they are quite 
<:old, press them very closely into somU 
potting-pans ; pour lukewarm clarified 
butter thickly over them, and store tbam In 
a cool, dry place. 
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MUSHROOMS PRESERVED. — Wasa 
large buttons, lay them on sieves with the 
stalks upwards ; sprinkle salt over them, to 
extract the water. When they are drained, 
put them into a pot, and set them in a cool 
oven for an liour, then take them out care- 
fully, and lay them by to cool and drain; 
boil the liquor which comes out of them 
with a blade or two of mace, until half is 
boiled away. Put the mushrooms into a 
clean dry jar, and when the liquor is cold 
cover the mushrooms in the jar with it, 
and pour boiling suet over it ; tie the jar 
well down with bladder, and store it in a 
dry closet 

MUSHROOMS STEWED. -Select but- 
ton mushrooms, cut oil' the ends of the stalks, 
pare them neatly, and put them into a basin 
of water with the Juice of a lemon as they are 
done. When all are prepared, taketliem from 
the water with the hands, and put them into 
a stewpan with a little fresh butter, lemon- 
juice, white pepper, and salt. Cover the 
pan close, and let the contents stew gently 
for twenty minutes or half an hour-, then 
tliicken the butter with a dcssertspoonihl 
of flour, and add gradually sufficient cream. 
Season to taste, adding a little pounded 
mace or grated nutmeg. Let the whole 
stew gently until the mushrooms are ten- 
der ; skim off every particle of butter from 
the surface, and serve. 

MUSHROOMS, TO Distinguish. — As 
there are poisonous kinds of mushrooms 
nearly resembling that which is edible, a 
minute description of the latter will not be 
without its use. The stem of the edible 
mushroom is short, solid, and white, marked 
a little below the cup with a prominent ring, 



the remains of the curtain which covers th« 
gills in their early stage. The cup is at 
first white, regularly convex, and a little 
turned in at tbe edge. As it advances in 
growth, the surface becomes brown, scaly, 
and flattened. The flesh is white, firm, and 
solid; the gills are loose, reaching to the 
stem on all sides, but not touching it. 
When young, these are of a pinky red, but 
change to a hind colour about tbe same 
ttme that the cup alterji its form, and tbe 
upper surface also clianges colour. The 
iMter circumstances distinguish it in this 
stage flrom tlie dark-gilled toadstool. Raise 
mushrooms have a warty cap, or else frag- 
ments of membrane udherinj^ to the upper 
smfifioe, they are also heavy, and emerge 
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from a species of bag ; they grow in tufts sown early in the spring, in a sheltered 
or clusters in woods, on the stumps of trees, border in rows, and will be ready for cutting 
&c., whereas the true mushrooms grow in in a very few days. It may also be grown 
pastures. False mushrooms have an as* upon flannel moistened with water, and 
tringent, styptic, and disagreeable taste, placed by the fireside. 

When cut they turn blue ; they are moist MUSTARD, Culture of. — This plant 
on the surface, and generally of a rose or succeeds best in a fine rich mouldy loam, 
orange colour. When there is still a doubt In early spring and late in autumn th« 
as to the nature of the mushroom gathered, situation should be sheltered ; and during 
sprinkle a little salt on the spongy parts or the height of summer, shaded from the 
gills. If they turn yellow, they are poi- meridian sun. Sowing for aalading may 
sonous ; if black, they are wholesome. The performed throughout the year. From the 
annexed illustrations will serve to bring beginningof November to the same period of 
the forms of the true and the false mush- March, in a gentle hot- bed or in the corner oi* 
room more distinctly before the eye. No. 1 a stove. From the close of February to the 
is the true mushroom; No. 2 the false close of April, it maybe sown in the ©pen 
mushroom. ground, oii a warm, sheltered border ; and 

MUSK.— An animal secretion of strong from thence to the middle of September in 
odour ; it is generally used in perfumery in a shady one. The earth which covers the 
the lorm of a tincture, which is made simply seed should be very fine ; and the seed can- 
hy infusing the musk in spirits of wine, and not be sown too thickly. Water must be 
at the end of nine days filtering the in- given in dry weather, as a due supply of 
fusion. Musk «)f good quality retains its moisture is the chief inducement to a quick 
odour longer than any other perfume ; and vegetation. The sowings are to be per- 
on that account it is employed as a mixture formed once or twice in a fortnight, accord- 
with other perfumes to render them more ing to the. demand. To obtain seed, sow 
durable. thinly. When the seedlings have attaineci 

MUSLIN.— A material used in summer four leaves, thin them to eight or nine 
for wearing apparel, and also applied to inches apart. If dry weather occurs at the 
domestic purposes. In washing muslins time ©f flowering, water may be applied 
soap should not be used; it may be first with great advantage to their roots. Tlie 
washed in plain water, and tlien boiled in plants flower in June and are fit for cutting 
rice water. when their pods are brown. They must be 

MUSSEL.— A genus of molluscous ani- thoroughly dried before threshing and 
mala inhabiting the sea. Although mussels storing. I'here are two species of mustard 
commonly afford a supply of wholesome in cultivation in the field, the white and the 
food, they sometimes, especially in spring, black. It is an exhausting crop, but pro- 
acquire very poisonous properties, by which fitable when the soil answers, and espe- 
persons are suddenly attacked with llatu- cially in breaking up rich loamy lands, as it 
fence and a distension of the stomach, which comes off earlier, and allows time for pre- 
presses upon the surrounding parts, and paring the soil for wheat. In breaking up 
for a time impedes the progress of diges- very rich grass lands, three or four crops 
tion. The moat effectual remedy, where are sometimes taken in succession. It can- 
the symptoms are severe, is the use of the not, however, be considered as a good 
stomach-pump, to remove the exciting general crop for the farmer, as it yields 
cause of the disease ; when this cannot be little or no manure. 

applied, or the symptoms are not .sufficiently MUSTARD FOOTBATH. — Fill a foot- 
aggravated for its application, an emetic bath wdth water sufficiently warm to be 
should be taken; ana in order to afford agreeable, but not hotter. Stir in four 
effectual relief, a liniment composed of a ounces of mustard, keep the feet and legs 
quart of warm water, two tablespoonfuls in the bath for half an hour, adding warm 
of salt, and half an ounce of camphorated 1 water from time to time, so as to keep up 
spirits of wine should be used. the original temperature ; then get into bed. 

MUSSELS BOILED. — Having washed This is an excellent remedy in recent or 
them clean, put them into a dry saucepan ; confirmed colds, and will afford great relief 
when they are sufficiently opened by the from rheumatic and other pains, 
heat, remove a portion of the shells and half MUSTARD LOTION.— Mix two ounces 

of the natural liquor ; then put them into a of mustard with half a pint of spirits of 
saucepan with a little butter and chopped wine, and two drachms of camphor ; let this 
parsley, and let them remain no longer over mixture stand for two or three days care- 
the fire than is necessary to heat them fully corked in a bottle ; then strain it off, 
through ; they may then be served, and and keep it closely bottled for use. This 
should be eaten with vinegar or lemon- lotion is excellent for sprains, rheumatism, 
juice. aud other painful affections. 

MUSSELS PICKLED.— Boll the mussels MUSTARD PLASTER. -This is one of 

with a little salt; remove the shells and the safest, and frequently the most effica- 
save the liquor ; add about a third of vine- cious remedy in the practice of domestic 
gar to the liquor, and boil up with cayenne, medicine. For all sudden and acute pains, 
white pepper, ’and a blade of mace ; let this especially of the chest and the abdomen, 
get cold, and then add the mussels. this remedy may, in nearly every instance, 

MUSTARD AND CRESS.— This is used be resorted to without fear of any evilopn- 
as a small salad, and from the bitter quality sequences ; and even where it does not effect 
^ the mustard, is a good stomachic. It is any permanent benefit, it never fails to aflbrd 
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temporary ease and alleviation during the 
int(‘rval that the medical attendant is being 
sent ibr. In making the mustard plaster, 
good fresh mustard should be used, mixed 
wit^ water, as Ibr the table, and spread on 
talico or paper. The usual length of time a 
mustard plaster can be borne is from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. When the plaster 
is applied, a piece of thin gauze or muslin 
should be interposed between it and the 
skin ; for by this precaution, the potency of 
the plaster is not diminished, and all irrita- 
tion of the skin is avoided. 

MUSTARD POULTICE. — This remedy 
is somewhat similar to the preceding. Cut 
a thick slice of bread from a loaf, put it into 
a baski, and pour boiling water over it : 
when it is thoroughly soaked, strain the 
water oif, lay the bread upon the linen which 
is to receive it, and spread the ready-made 
mustard thickly upon it; apply it with 
gauze or muslin, and suffer it to remain as 
long as it can be borne. 

mustard, PllOP£RTlF.S AND USES OP. 
—When used in moderation as a stimu- 
lating condiment, mustard is wholesome; 
but taken to excess, it is highly irritating and 
urions. As a medical agents the chief use 
mustard is as a counter-irritant in acute 
pains of the body or limbs, when its effect 
is often marked and beneticial ; and, besides 
alleviating the pain, it has also the tendency 
of inducing sleep. As an internal remedy, 
mustard is a safe and effectual emetic, in 
doses of one, two, or three teaspoonfuls in 
a teacupfhl or tumbler of water. There 
is scarcely any article of domestic use that 
is more extensively adulterated than mus- 
tard, and its employment, both as a con- 
diment and a medicinal agent, renders it 
important that this article should be bought 
of the most reliable dealer. 

MUSTARD TARTAR.— Rub four ounces 
of the best mustard very smooth, with a 
teaspoonful of salt, and wet it by degrees 
witli strong horseradish vinegar, a dessert- 
spoonfhl ot chili vinegar, and one or two 
of tarragon vinegar where its flavour is not 
disliked. Boil a quarter of a pint of vinegar, 
uud pour it boiliug upon an ounce of scraped i 
horseradish ; leave these standing for two ' 
or three days, aud then pour the vinegar on I 
to the mixture previously mentioned. This ; 
makes an extremely pungent condiment, 
and as such is highly esteemed by many. 

MUSTARD, TO Mix.— T o eight teasjpoon- 
fuls of mustard, put one teuspooniui of 
salt, and nine of water; mix them well 
together, then add six spooniuls more of 
water, aud well mix the whole by rubbing 
it round the side of the cup, or other vessel, 
till it is free from lumps, and of a perfectly 
smooth consistency. 

mustard whey.— B oil four drachms 
of^ tile bruised seeds of mustard in a pint of 
milk ; then strain and separate the curd ; a 
lourth part should be taken three times a 
day. 

MUTTON, BREAST OF, Collared, ~ 
Kemove the skin and bone from a breast of 
mutton, and tie the meat round witli tape, 
1*008 1 it before a gentle Are, put a pint of 
water and two ounces of butter iuto the 
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dripping-pau, and with tliis baste the meat 
while it IS roasting. Serve with a rich 
sauce. 

MUTTON, BRKAST OF, Grilled.— 
Parboil a breast of mutton ; score it, pepper 
and salt it well, rub it with the yolk of egg 
dipped in bread crumbs and chopped pars- 
ley ; dress it In a Dutch oven, aud serve 
with caper sauce. 

MUTTON BROTH.— Boil the scrag end 
of mutton in three or four quarts of water, 
skim the liquor as soon as it boils, and put 
in a carrot and turuiu, a crust of bread, an 
onion, a small bunch of lioi bs ; let these 
stew ; then put in the other part of the neck 
that it may be boiled tender. When done 
sutilcieutly, take out the meat, strain th'* 
broth, put the meat in again, with a few 
onions and a little chopped parsley ; boil 
these for a quarter of an hour, and serve the 
broth and mutton, either together, or in a 
tureen, or the meat in a separate dish ; do 
not send up the scrag unless particularly 
liked. The broth may be thickened at plea- 
sure with bread crumbs or oatmeal Witm 
the broth is required in a hurry, it may be made 
as follows : Take a boue or two of a neck or 
loin of mutton, remove the fat and skin, 
heat the remainder, cut it into small pieces, 
set it over the lire in a small tin saucepan, 
with three-quarters of a pint of water, put 
iu a little thyme, parsley, and onion. Cover 
the saucepan, aud let the coutenta boil very 
quickly; skim It thoroughly, aud in half an 
hour it will be done. 

MUrrON CHOPS, BnoiLED.-rThe chops 
for this purpose should be cut flrom the 
loin from half an inch to three-quarters in 
thickness. Put tlic gridiron oyer u bright 
clear Are, and when it is warmed lay on the 
chop ; turn the chop contiuuall3r, but with- 
out sticking a fork into it ; in eight or tun 
minutes the chop will be sufficiently cooked, 
the best sign being when the lean feels 
hard and the fat is transparent. Serve im- 
mediately in a hot plate. 

MUITON CHOPS, Stewed.— T rim the 
fat entirely from ttie chops, just dip them 
into cold water, dredge them moderately 
with pepper, and plentifully on both sides 
with flour ; put four tablespoonfuls of cold 
water into a thick iron saucepan, place the 
chops at the bottom in one flat layer, if it 
can be conveniently done, and set tliem over 
a very gentle Are; throw in a little salt 
when they begin to stew, and let them 
simmer as gently as possible, but without 
ceasing, from an hour and a quarter to an 
hour and a half. Turn the chops when they 
are half done, and if they do not yield suffi- 
cient moisture, add two or three tabJe- 
spoonfuls of water or gravy ; caret uily skim 
olf all fat, and serve them in their own 
gravy. 

MUITON CUTLETS.-Let a leg of mut- 
ton hang as lung as it will keep, cut slices 
from it the crossway, season them with 
pepper and salt, strew chopped shalots and 
parsley over them, flour them and put them 
into a stewpan with a little butter; set 
them over a brisk tire, and they will be 
dressed in a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes; put to them half a pint of stock 
A A 
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gravy, a little CHy<fnne, some ketchup, more 
Hour if the sauce be not thick enough ; let it 
eiininer a few minutes, then serve. 

RlUl’J’ON, Dietetic Phopeiitiks of.™ 
This meat is very nutritious, and of easy 
digestion. When the stomach is very deli- 
cate, boiled mutton is the most suitable; 
but generally speaking, roast mutton is 
most nutritious, especially wlien cut out of 
the middle of a leg, moderately dressed, 
'rile hanging of mutton comiuces to its 
tenderness, and in this condition it is ren- 
dered more easy of digestion. Tlie south- 
••Jown, and the ATelsh umttoii are the most 
highly esteemed kinds, on account of their 
tenderness and nutritive qualities. 

MUITON 11 ARL— Select a leg of mutton, 
weighing about seven pounds, hang it for 
two days. 'J’ake si.v ounces of coarse brown 
sugar, an ounce of saltpetre, four ounces of 
bay salt, and three ounce.s of common salt. 
jNIix them well together, and rub the mix- j 
ture well into the ham, lay it in a tub with 
the skin downwards, and rub in the mixture 
every day for a fortnight ; then liang the 
meat in wood smoke ibr a week. It will 
be found excellent cut iuto rushers and 
broiled. 

MUrrON HARICOT. -Cut the neck or 
the loin of mutton into chops, fry them, 
Hour them, put them into a stewpan wifli 
three pints of stock gravy, a carrot and 
turnip sliced, an onion stuck with cloves, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt; let the 
chops stew tili quite tender, which will be 
in about three hours. Take out the chops, 
strain the sauce, ])ut into it carrots and 
turnips, previously boiled and cut into 
squares ; simmer these lor a minute or two 
in the sauce, lay the chops on a dish, and 
pour the sauce over them. 

jVlUrrON I IAS Li ED. —Take three jiiiits 
of stock gravy, seasoned with a large onion 
cut into rings, and a little pepiier and salt ; 
let this boil until tlie onion is done; then 
add a little thiekciiing, put in the meat, 
and let it simmer for ten minutes. Toast a 
round of bread, cut it into diamond sliajie, 
and place it round the dish; pour in the 
hash, and serve. To hash nuUloHy venison 
■^'ashion, proceed as follows : — Roil three pints 
of stock gravy; in a saucejian, tlien add a 
gill ol' port wine, a seasoning of cayenne 
pepper and salt, a little Hour to thicken, 
and a small portion of butter. Cut the 
meat into slices, put it into the saucepan, 
and let it simmer for four or live minutes; 
make a light puli’ paste, roll it out, cut into 
diamond shape, and fry in boiling fat ; dish 
the hash with the sippets placed round it, 
and .serve with currant jelly. 

MUTTON, Haunch of. —Let the haunch 
hang as long as it will keep good ; xhen cut 
olf the shank aud trim the flap or under- 
part; set the joint before a brisk lire, keep- 
ing it near the fire for the first ten minute.s, 
and afterwards at a more moderate dis- 
tance until it is done ; before taking it ux;. 
dredge it with a little fiour. aud put it 
closer to the fire to froth it up, then dish; 
pour a pint of boiling water over the 
m6>at, to which add a little colouring aud 
keichup. 



MUTTON, Joints of.— The names oi tin* 
various joints 
of mutton 
may be easily 
ascertained by 
the aid of the 
annexed illus- 
tration, and its 
accompanying 
letters, as lol- 
iows: — A, the 
shank; b, the 
leg; c, the flap; 
i>, the chump 
loin; these 
constitute col- 
lectively the 
haunch : e, the 
choj) loin ; r, 
the best end of 
the neck ; o, 
the scrag ; ii, 
the breast ; i, 
the shoulder ; 

.7, the head. 

Of these joints 
it may be ob- 
served, that 
the haunch is 
considered the 
moat delicate; 
the leg the 
most profit- 
able; the 
shoulder the 
coarsest ; the 
breast most fit 
for stewing; and the neck and scrag lor 
broth. * 

MUITON, KEBORBED.— Cut a loin of 
mutton into steaks ; remove the fat ami 
akin, mix a small nutmeg grated with a 
little salt and pepper, bread crumbs, and 
herbs ; dip the steaks into the yolks of 
eggs, and .sprinkle the above mixture over 
them ; then place the steaks together as 
they were bel'ore they were cut asunder, 
tie them, and fasten them on a small spit; 
roast them at a quick lire, set a dish under, 
aud baste thoiu with a piece of butter mixed 
with the gravy that comes Irom the meat. 
When sullicieutly done, lay the meat on a 
dish with half a pint of good gravy, pre- 
viously prepared, with two tablespoonfuls 
of ketchup, aud a teaspoonliil of flour. 

MUTTON, LEO OF, lioiLi:r>. - ITc- 
viousJy to boiling, soak the jiieat for two 
hours in cold water, then put it into the 
saucepan with just sufficient water to cover 
it, and let it boil gently, allowing a quarter 
of an hour to each pound of meat ; and if 
the leg be a large one, a few minutes extra. 
When nearly ready, remove the saucepan 
to the side of the fire, keep it well covered, 
and let the meat reinaiu in for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Serve with caper sauce. 

MUTTON, LEO OF, JlitAiSED. — Select 
a very small leg of mutton, cut off the 
knuckle aud trim it neatly ; half roast the 
leg, then put it in a stewpan with the 
trimmings, the knuckle- bone broken, a few 
slices of fat bacon, an onion stuck with 
cloves, and a bunch of sweet herbs. Shake 
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the stewpan over the lire until there ia 
gravy enough from the meat to stew tlie 
mutton, and be careful to turn it in the 
braise ; when very tender, take it up, skim 
the fat from the gravy, strain it, and boil it 
quickly, until it is reduced to a glaze, turn 
it over the meat, and serve. 

MUTTON, LEG OF, Koasted. — A leg 
of mutton intended lor roasting should be 
kept longer than for boiling. Iteinove the 
thick skin very carefully, trim oil the ijiece 
of Hank which adheres to the fat, and tiut- 
ten the fat with a chopper, cut oft* tlie 
knuckle, and nick the crainp>bone ; put a 
little salt and water into the dripping-pan 
to baste the meat with at first, and after- 
wards use only its own gravy, it should be 
roasted slowly, and at some distance from 
the lire, being placed closer lor the last 
twenty or thirty minutes to give it colour. 
After it is dished, sprinkle a little line salt 
lightly over it, and pour two or three table- 
spoonfuls of boiling water over it. A part 
of a leg of muttou may be advantageously 
roasted for a small laniily as follows:— 
Cut the knuckle into a good-sized joint, and 
keep it for boiling ; cover the other portion 
of the leg with a coarse paste, in order to 
keep in the gravy ; roast it in the ordinary 
way. Or, if the skin be raised gently from 
the outside of the leg to about six or seven 
inches wjde, two or three good slices may 
be. cut off for steaks, and the skin fastened 
down over the remainder with skewers. 

MUTTON, I.EG OF, with Oysters.— 
Select some choice oysters, parboil them, 
and remove the beards and horny parts; 
add to them chopped parsley, minced onion, 
and sweet herbu and the yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs. Mix all together, and cut 
live or six holes in the lleshy part of a leg 
of mutton, and put in the mixture. It may 
tlien be either boiled or braised. 

MUTTON, LOIN OF, Roasted. -Pare 
oir the superlluuus fat from the meat, and 
set it by for melting down. When thus 
reduced in size, roast it in the usual way, 
taking care to preserve the lat from being 
burned, even in the slightest degree. 

MUTTON, LOIN OF, Venisojc Fashion. 
— Skin and bone a loin of mutton, and lay 
it into a stewpan or braising pan, with a 
pint of water, a large onion stuck with 
cloves, half a piut of port wine, and a table- 
spoonful of vinegar ; when it boils, add a 
small bunch of thyme and parsley, and a 
seasoning of pepper and salt ; let it stew 
for three hours, turning it frequently. 
Make some gravy of the bones, and add it 
UL intervals to the mutton when required. 

MUn'ON, MINCED.— Mince cold leg of 
mutton very finely, free it trom the skin 
and fat, and warm it up with sutficient 
gravy, a little ketchup, aud a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. 

MUTTON, NECK OF, tt Dress.— 
This joint may be either boiled or roasted, 
iu the ordinary manner; the following 
method affords an excellent dishj; — Boil 
the neck very gently, until it is nearly 
done; cover it witn breaa crumos, minced 
n* 


sweet herbs, and yolk ol’ egg, and set it 
before the lire in a Dutch oven. When 
sufficiently done, serve. 

MUTTON TIE. — Select either the loin, or 
the best end of the neck of mutton ; if the 
former, take away the lat, and trim neatly; 
cut the meat into chops, season them with 
pepper and salt, and lay them in a pie- 
dish, with a little water, and two or three 
tablespoonfuls of ketchup ; add chopped 
onion and potatoes (if a]»proved); cover 
with paste, and bake it lur two hours ; 
when done, raise the crust with a knife, 
pour out all the gravy, let it stand, and 
skim it clean ; add, if required, some more 
seasoning ; boil it uj), aud pour it into 
the pie. 

MUTTON rUDDlNG.-Cut slices from 
an underdone leg of mutton, with kidneys 
sufficient to form alternate layers, mixed 
with some minced onions. Then proceed 
in the same maimer as for beefsteak pud- 
ding. 

MUTTON, SADDLE OF, Roast. — 
This joint is formed of the two loins. It 
should hang for two or three days before 
it is cooked, to render it tender. Cut out 
the kernel, and rub the part close round 
the tail with salt. Take out the fat and 
the kidneys from the Inside. Roast it in 
a cradle-spit; when nearly done, sprinkle 
it with salt, dredge it with fiour, and send 
it to table finely frothed. Another method 
of roasting this joint is as follows Re- 
move the skin from the tail without taking 
it quite off, or breaking it; mince together 
some Jean ham, green onions, parsley, 
thyme, and sweet lierbs, seasoneil with 
allspice, pepper, and salt; strew this mix- 
ture over the meat where the skin has 
been taken off; lay the skin over it neatly, 
and tie over all a sheet of buttered paper ; 
roast the joint, and when it is nearly done, 
remove the paper, strew bread crumbs 
over the joint, aud when the meat has be- 
come delicately browned, serve with rich 
gravy. 

MUTTON SAUSAGES.— Take a pound 
of mutton, either undressed, or that Which 
has been underdone; mince it very sniall, 
aud season it with pepper, salt, and'iiiace. 
Chop half a jiouiid of beef suet, tvro an- 
chovies, a dozen oysters, a quarter of u 
pound of grated bread, and a boiled onion : 
mix the vvhole with the oyster liquor, and 
two egg.s well beaten ; pound the whole, iu a 
mortar, til! the skins, and fry tlie sausages. 

MUTTON, SHOULDER OF. Boieed.- 
Parboil a slioulder of muttou, put it into 
a stewpan, with two quarts of the liquor 
that it was boiled in, a qi;artcr of' a pound 
of rice, two tabIespo(»nfuls of ketchup, with 
a little beaten mace ; let it stew until 
the rice is tender, then take up the mutton, 
and keep it hot; add to the rice a pint oi 
milk, and a piece of butter rohso la Hour • 
stir it well, and let it ooh lor a Yew 
minutes ; Jay the mutton in the dish, perr 
the rice over it, and serve. 

MUT'J'ON, SHOULDER OF, lioA^T.- 
Select a shoulder of muiion that is not toe 
fat, roast it. auowing ten minutes to eaoa 
pound of meal, ana serve wita oiuon sauce. 

A A a 
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MUITON STEWED.-Put into a broad 
stewpan or saucepan a fiat layer of mutton 
shops, freed entirely from the lat, and 
firom the greater portion of the bone; sea- 
son with pepper, and dredge lightly with 
hour; on these put a layer of turnips, 
half an inch thick and cut into squares, 
then some carrots of the same thickness, 
with a seasoning of pepper and salt; next, 
another layer m mutton, then plenty of 
vegetables, and as much weak broth or 
cold water as will barely cover the whole ; 
let them boll slowly, and then just simmer 
for two or three hours, according to quantity. 

MUrrON, TO Carve. — Tht Ilaunch. — 
This joint, which consists of the leg, is 
carved as follows Have the joint placed 
lengthwise before you, the knuckle being , 
the furthest point. Cut from a to 6, taking I 



care not to allow the gravy to escape ; then 
cut from a to d. The knife should slope in 
making the first cut, and then the whole of 
the gravy will be received into the well. 

The Zegf. —This joint, whether roast or 
boiled, is dished as it lies in the engraving ; 
slice the meat rather thick than thin, in the 



direction of the line extending from a to 6; 
the fat will be found in the direction c d. 
Tliose who like their meat well done should 
be served from the knuckle end ; and those 
who prefer it not so well dressed, may be 
helped from the thicker portion of tlie leg. 

The Zorn. —This joint is easily carved, as 
the bones are divided at the joints, 
at the narrow end, and take off the chops ; 
slices of meat may be obtained between the 
bones, when the joints are cut through. 




Tht, Saddfc.— Ctit from A to b, keep the 


knife sloping, but do not let the slices oe 
too thick. Tliis is the prime cut. If it be 
required Jean, cut from c to D ; if fat, from; 
D to B. The fillet, which some prefer, is to 
be found underneath. 

The jShouhler.—Commence by cutting from 
the outer edge, direct to the bone in' the line 
a 6, and carve as many slices from that part 
as the joint will afford; then, if more be 
required, draw the knife on either side of 



the ridge of the bladebone, in the direction 
c c d d. The fat must be carved in the 
line « /. Some eaters have a preference for 
the juicy, but rather coarsely grained, flesh 
on the under side of the shoulder, which 
must be turned for it to be carved. 

MUTl'ON, TO CiioosK.— Mutton is con- 
sidered in its prime at live years old; but 
as this is rather difficult to find, the nearer 
it approaches that age the primer it will 
be. Young mutton will, if squeezed with 
the lingers, feel tender ; if old, it will remain 
wrinkled ; the fat will also be clammy and 
fibrous. In ram mutton the grain is close, 
of a deep red colour, and the fat spongy ; 
in ewe mutton, the flesh is paler than in the 
wether, and has a closer grain. Short- 
shanked mutton is considered the best. 

MY HUH. — A gum resin brought from the 
Levant and tlie East Indies, and used in 
medicines. A gargle is made as follows ; 
add six drachms of tincture of myrrh ta 
seven ounces of infusion of linseed, and then 



add two drachms of diluted sulphuric acid. 
The myrrh tree grows in Arabia and Abys- 
sinia. There is also a British myrrh, a 
hardy herbaceous plant, which may be 
propagated by seeds, dividing at the rooW 
and slips inserted in early spnug in a shady 
place, and planted in common garden soil. 
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MYRTLE.— There are several varieties of 
the common myrtle* -as, the broad- leaved, 
box-leaved, Italian, Portugal, orange-leaved. 



rosemary- leaved. It is easy of culture in 
the greenhouse, or even in common apart- 
ments, and is readily propagated by .'ilipa. 
In warm sheltered borders it will also thrive 
in the open air, but requires protection in 
severe winters. 
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NAILS, TN iROXMOXGEiiY. — Every 
housekeeper should keep a constant supply 
of nails of various sizes, as they are Ire- 
quently required for repair.s, and otlier odd 
jobs ; and by the timely driving in of a nail, 
further damage is arrested. In gardening, 
nails play an important part; those for 
training trees are best made of cast iron, 
being the cheapest, stoutest, and most en- 
during, Jlefore using tliem, they should be 
heated almost to redness, and then thrown 
into cold linseed oil. When dry, they will 
acquire a varnish, which will ])rescrve them 
Irom rust, and will also prevent the mortar 
of the wall sticking to them so corrosively 
as it does when the nails are not oiled. In 
drawing old nails from Avails, they should 
be first driven in a little i’urther, as by 
this means the mortar will not be so much 
disturbed in extracting thtun. Old nails 
Jnay be renovated by being heated to red- 
ness, and then thrown into water : this 
removes the mortar from them ; then they 
|nay again be heated, and put into oil, as 
before mentioned, The cast iron nails used 
by gardeners are known to the ironmongers 
as wall nails, and are described as 2i, 3, 4, 
and 5lb. nails, accordingly as louo of them 
of those weights. Nails in most cases 
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require to be driven only a very little way 
into the mortar, and walls will be tlius 
preserved for many years. In all summer 
nailing of peach trees, roses, &c., the point 
only requires to be driven in, so that the 
nail may be easily withdrawn by the lingers. 
Crooked nails may be straightened, by 
placing them on a stone with the bent part 
unpermost, and beating them flat by gentle 
blows with a hammer. 

NAILS, OP THE Hands and Feet.-— 
The state in which the nails of the hand are 
kept, affords an unerring indication of deli- 
cacy and cleanliness, or the contrary. 
Whenever the hands are washed, the nail 
brush should be used, until thenaibs become 
perfectly clean. In wuping the hands, tlnr 
llesh growing at the bottom part of the niiiV 
should be pushed back witli a corner of 
the towel, so that its growth may not en- 
croach upon the nail. The nails should be 
kept properly trimmed and cut, and this 
will not occupy many minutes in the course 
of the week. The jiroper way of cutting 
them is to clip the sides, and bring the top 
part to a rounded point. A person should 
be cautious, however, not to cut too close to 
the quick, and never to cut the scarf skin, 
or nail springs will be produced. Filing the 
nails is also a pernicious practice, and quite 
unnecessary, as a pair of nail scissor.s and a 
penknife can periorm all that is required, 
vFhen nail springs are detected, they sliuukt 
not be torn forcibly out, as a whitlow may 
thus be caused ; the finger should frequently 
be soaked in hot water, and the nail spring 
gradually removed as it becomes loosened. 
I’he white spots seen on tlie nails are caused 
by blows and other injuries. There is no 
remedy for these defects, but as the nail 
row's they will disappear. The habit of 
iting the nails is one of the most ofl'ensive 
that can be imagined, and the eJfects pro- 
duced very repulsive to the sight. When 
this is a trick of youtli, the olfemler should 
be persistently punished until the bad habit 
is eradicated. Witli grown-up persons, a 
inomeiit's considerafion ought to be sulli- 
cient to produce a cure. I'he whiteness of 
tlie nail.s is considered a beauty. This is 
effected by brushing the nails with lemon- 
juice after they have been cleaned ; then 
washing them with clean cold water, ami 
finally wiping them dry. Where, however, 
the nails have been greatly neglected, the 
following remedy will render them white. 
Take of diluted sulphuric acid two drachms ; 
tincture of myrrh, one drachm ; spring water, 
four ounces ; mix these well together. 
Cleanse the nails with Avliitc soap and water, 
then dip them in the wash, and altcrwanls 
wipe them dry. The nails of the feet require 
attention from time to time ; they should be 
cut once a week at least. A most painlul 
complaint iu connection with tlie toe nail is 
where it grows into the flesh. When indi- 
cations of this deformity present themselves, 
the nail should at once be attended to, and 
further growth arre.sted, by frequent soak- 
ings in warm water, and gentle applications 
of the scissors and knife.. When, however, 
the growth increases, recourse should be 
had to surgical aid. 
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NANKEEN, to Wash.— P ut a large 
handful of salt into a vessel, with a gallon 
of cold water; immerse the nankeen, and 
let it remain lor twenty-four hours; then 
* wash it in hot lye without* sg^tp, and hang it 
up to dry without wringing it. Nankeen 
washed in this manner, will keep its colour 
lor a long time. 

NAPHTHA.— A spirituous and oleaginous 
substance. Coal naphtha, produced from 
coal tar by distillation, together with a spirit 
obtained Irom the distillation of dry wood, 
is sold as a burning fluid for lamps. The 
light is very brilliant but of a most un- 
pleasant smell, and gives out an intense 
quantity of smoke. Jn order to burn naphtha, 
the wick of the lamp must be exposed to a 
free and strong current of air. Jn trim- 
ming the lamp, it should never be filled, but 
have sufiicient space for the spirit to ex- 
pand as it becomes warm. 

NAPKIN, Ta»li 5.— The napkins used at 
dinner and other repasts are not only useful, 
but serve to decorate a table. 'J'hey are 
usually made of diaper, and where economy 
IS studied, old tablecloths may be cut up for 
this purjiosc ; they should be about twenty- 
eight inches broad, and thirty inches long. 
When napkins are placed on the table, they 
should bo folded neatly and with taste. A 
variety of forms may be adopted ; the 
French method, which is very easy, of 
folding the napkin like a fan, placing it in a 
glass, and spreading out the upper part, is 
picturesque. But tiie English method of 
folding tlie napkin in the form of a slipper 
and placing the bread inside, has tht* merit 
of being convenient as well us neat. For 
fceeping the napkin .s in proper form, a 
napKiq press will be found very convenient. 

NAPLES CAKES.— Take seven ounces 
of blanched almonds sweet, and one ounce 
of bitter ; pound them to a paste with a few 
drops of orange-fiower water; then mix 
them thoroughly with a pound of Hour and 
half a pound of butter; break this down 
quite small, then add hall’ a pound of 
powdered sugar, on part of which the rind 
of a lemon has been rasped previously to its 
being crushed to powder. Make tliese into 
a paste with the yolks of four eggs. Roll 
the paste less than a quarter of an inch 
thick, and cut it into six or seven portions 
of equal size ; lay these on lightly floured or 
buttered tins and bake them in a slow oven, 
vmtil they are firm and crisp, and equally 
coloured of a pale brown. When they are 
cold, spread upon each a different kind of 
choice preserve, and pile the whole evenly 
into the form of an entire cake. The top 
may be decorated in any manner that the 
fancy suggests. 

Almonds sweet, Tozs. ; almonds bit- 
ter, loz. ; flour, lib.; butter, ^Ib. ; sugar, 
^JLb.; lemon, irind; eggs, 4 yolks; orange- 
flower water, sufficient ; preserves, as needed, 

NAPLES CXIEESE.-Put ten pints of 
new milk into an iron pot, furnished with a 
cover, and capable of holding ten times the 
quantity. Use sufficient pressure to curdle 
it, and when curdled, place it over a quick 
th e, stirring it rapidly with a stick to prevent 
its burning, as also to separate the caseous 


matter from the dregs. The heat must he 
tried by the finger, and when it becomes too 
hot to be borne, take off the pot, plunge both 
hands gently in and take the cheese out, 
which is easilv raised at once, and in a 
single piece. l*iace it in a pan having a 
raised edge, so that in drying, the paste 
may not be too thin ; press the whey care- 
fully off, and some time afterwards, press it 
and turn it again ; on the following day, 
salt it moderately, and put it in a place 
having a cool, dry, arid even temjierature. 
As soon as the cheese is cool it is tit to eat, 
but is best when lour or live months old. 

NAPLES SOAP.— Put into a pipkin or a 
saucepan, half a pint of lye, strong enough 
to float an egg; add two ounces of lamb 
suet, and an ounce of olive oil; simmer 
them over a fire until they are of a thick 
consistence; then pour the mixture into a 
flat pan, cover it with glass, and expose it to 
the heat of the sun for six or seven weeks, 
stirring it once a day : the soap will then be 
formed, and may be perfumed with a few 
drops of oil of ambergris. Put the soap 
into small jars, and it will improve by 
keeping. 

NARCISSUS.— The varieties of this plant 
are the common double, or jonquil, the two- 
coloured dallodil, the white and the polyan- 
thus. The tests of fine plants of narcissus 
are ; strong neat stems, regularity of form 
and disposition in the petals and nectaries, 
distinctness and clearness of colours, and 
ill many flowered sorts, the peduncles all of 



the same length, and coming into flower at 
once. The propagation of this 'plant is by seed, 
for obtaining new varieties, but most com- 
monly by ofl'sets from the bulbs. As these 
ofl'sets seldom flower the first year, they 
should be planted in a bed by themselves, 
composed of light, loamy soil; and they 
should be put into the ground not later 
than the end of August or the beginning of 
September. The seeds collected from the 
choicest plants should be sown in flat pans, 
tilled with fresh, light, sandy earth, about 
the beginning of August, or soon after the 
ripening of the seed. These pans should he 
in a shaded place, and only exposed to the 
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iiiorniuj? sun till October; after that time 
they may be exported to the lull suii. but 
protected from heavy rains and frosts 
until April. In .June the leaves will have 
di'cuyed, when some fresh earth is to he 
sifted over the surface of the pans. iJnrinpr 
the second winter the sanie treatment is to 
he pursued, and hi the following summer, 
the roots are to be taken up imd planted at 
tliree inches asunder, in raise«l, conveit 
beds; in two years from this time, they are 
again to be moved and re])!antc(i at double 
the distance in mould with a little cow 
dung. In the fifth year , alter sowdng, mc»st 
of the bulbs will come into llower, and the 
remainder next year. The Itowers fre- 
quently improve in beauty in the second 
and third years, so that no’ bulb should he 
linally discarded until it has had this trial. 
'I'hose bulbs with a round base and full 
sound tops are the best, 'i'he most suitable 
soil is a fresh, light loam, with a little cow- 
dung, and dug to the depth oi three feet. 
An eastern aspect is to be j ►referred. Stir- 
ring the soil occJisionally, and weeding and 
ivaiering are all the requisites in their 
culture. Ill the winter the beds require 
the protection of tun or litter, 'i’fie bulbs 
should not be taken up ottener than every 
tliird year ; for if they are allowed to remain 
longer, tlte p*ant is weakened by the nunn-- 
rotis ollsets. Tltese bulbs may he forced 
during winter in pots, or in Avater glasses, 
where they become beautiful ami sw-eet- 
scented ornaments for apartments. 

NARCX)TICS.— Medicinal agents which 
diminish nervous exciterneiit, alleviate pain, 
and procure sleep. -See Camphou, Hops, 
Laudanum, Li.ttuck, Opium, &c. 

NAltl), OR Spikunard, a highly aromatic 
plant growing in the East Indies, the 
nardoslochi/s jatamunsi of T)itcandolli\ and of 
the iia<ural order vakrianacav. Th« Iruit 



has a strong smell and an acrid taste. It 
has been celebrated from the remotest 
antiquity on account of the valuable perfume 
•extracted from its roots. In the East it is 


largely used to scent oils and ungiuuits, and 
also a.s a remedy in hysteria and epilej>sy. 

NASTUKTIUM. — This plant is a native 
of Tarma, where it is a hardy ]K*reunial. 
In this country, though it, thrive.s well iu 
the open air, it only lasts for one season;, 
being unulile to emliuc the eoUi in wuiter. 
The plant does not thrive, iu too rich u soil; 



it may be sown in any situation, placing it 
near a wall or a tree, to which it may be 
attached, as it grows to the height of six or 
eight feet, and needs support. The seeds 
are employed as a pickle, and are used as a 
substitute for capers. Die flower and under 
leaves are also eaten as salads. 

NASTURTIUM TICKLE. -- Select the 
seeds which are quite ripe and after the buds 
and flowers have gone oil’. Gather them 
upon a dry day, and let tlicm lie spread 
about for a few days after they have been 
gathered; then put them into a jar, and 
pour boiling vinegar w-ell spiced upon them ; 
when cold, cover the jar. They will not be 
lit for u.se for six months. 

NASTURTIUM VINEG Alt.-l’ick full- 
blown nasturtium flowers ; lUl a wide- 
mouthed bottle wdth them; add half a clove 
of garlic and a moderate-sized shalot 
chopped; pour iu as much vinegar as the 
bottle will take; in two months’ time rub 
the whole through a line sieve ; add a little 
cayenne pepper and suit ; and keep closely 
corked for use. 

NATURAL HISTORY. — Rooks: Mr^. 
Lee's Familiar, 3s. td. ; Natural nisloi'j: /i>r 
CUildreu, 2.s. Cd. ; Jesse Ckanvujs in, 68. ; IIoMe 
Book of, is. ; Iniro'luction to, 2s. 6d. ; Lexicon 
of Terms, 23. fid. ; Notes on, 28. fid. ; 'Birds and 
Beasts, <i». ; Great h-n. Is. : The Scripture Natural 
History, 2fi. fid. ; Younf/s imparts. Is. ; Natural 
ilistonj of Selbonrne, 6s. ; Review of. Is. 6d. ; 
Romance of, 38. fid. ; Study of, 33. 6d. ; Synopm 
of, »«. ; Tales in, is. Cd. ; Tyas's Handbook, 18. ; 
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KaturataVs Alburn^ 2s. 6d. ; Chrixlian^ 38. ; 
New Entertaining^ 38. ; Barlow's Fields 38. ; 
2'h€ Juvenile^ 6s. 6d. ; Leaves from the Note 
Book 0/ a Naturalist, 10s. 6d. ; Young's Book of 
Birds, 38. 6d. ; Young's Journal, ; AIaundet''s, 
108. 6d. ; Reason Why, Natural History, 28. 6d. 

NATURALIZATION.-In England, the 
granting to an alien the same privileges 
(with certain exceptions), as if he liad been 
a British born subject.-— See Aniiix, Deni- 
zation. 

NAUSEA is that unsettled state of the 
Stomach which precedes sickness or vomiting. 
It may exist without sickness, but sickness 
is always preceded by nausea, except in 
some states of childhood, where, after eating 
a hearty meal, instantaneous vomiting 
sometimes occurs. Nausea— as it prostrates 
the powers, causes relaxation of the nervous 
and muscular fibre, and is a condition of the 
system favourable to the absorption of any 
particular substance— is a state the physician 
IS often most anxious to produoei, that one 
or the other, or all of these advantages, may 
be obtained. Thus, on reducing dislocations 
in strong muscular men, to enable the 
operator to overcome the contractile power 
of the antagonistic muscles. In the reduc- 
tion of hernia, for the same cause, in part. 
In fevers, to check tlie action of the heart, 
and throw tlie system into a relaxation 
f avourable for the speedy absorption of the 
medicines to be given ; and in many other 
diseases tlie artiliciul nausea produced by 
small doses of tartar t-metic or ipecacuanha, 
is of the highest importance. Nausea is, 
liowever, very often a most distressing 
symptom, and when not terminated by 
vomiting, very likely to ])roduce consider- 
able prostration, and sometimes serious 
exhaustion. It tlierefore becomes of tlie 
first consequence to check this painful dis- 
position as soon as possible. To eft’ect 
tills desirable object, an emetic is often 
not only necessary, but the best remedy 
that can be given, as it not only removes 
the probable cause, but excites a healthier 
action in the coats of the stomach. The 
horizontal position on the back, or side, 
and a little dried carbonate of soda with 
ginger, taken in a wineglass of water, or a 
teaspoonful of Gregory’s powder in the 
same manner, will of ten be found to afford 
relief, and especially so if followed up by owe 
or two aperient pills. When these means, 
however, fail, and the nausea continues 
unabated, a small mustard plaster laid on 
the pit of the stomach, or a blister, the size 
of half-a* crown, applied to the same part 
will, almost in all cases, correct this most 
distressing sensation. 

NAVAUA CAKES.— Hub two pounds of 
butter iuto three pounds of flour, add a 
pound and a half of sugar, and mix the 
whole thoroughly together with eight eggs 
well beaten; divide the paste into small 
portions rather larger than waluuts, and 
DUke on floured tins. 

Butter, 2lb8. ; flour, 3lbs. ; sugar, 

NAVIGATION. — Books : Dibs' s Laws, 
38. 6d. ; Rieardos's Laws, 7s. 6d. ; Ejntome of 
Navigation^ I6s. ; Navigation Comidered, ss. 6d. ; 


Lindsey's Treatise, 78. ; Norte's Practical^ 16s. ; 
Jeans's Rules and Examples, 2s. 

NECK, Affections of.— The ailments 
usually found in this part of the body are 
either inflammation or simple enlargement 
of the glands, generally sympathetio 
consequence of cold ; or suppuration, the 
result of a scrofulous habit of body; or 
again, of enlargement of the whole or part 
of the salivary gland, as in mumps, or of the 
thyroid gland, as in gottre, wen, or bron- 
chocele, as the Derbyshire neck is differently 
called : or finally, a kind of rheumatic in- 
flammation attacking the muscles and 
tendons of the part, by which the head is 
drawn aside, ana an affectioa called wry- 
neck ” is produced. Cold, frequent sneez- 
ing, or the sympathy excited along the neck 
by disease in one gland, will often produce 
a series of enlargements through the same 
chain of organs; in this case, should the 
swellings not subside with the cure of the 
first cause, all that will be necessary is the 
application of a warm poultice for a short 
time, and then gently rubbing the glandi 
with sweet oil, lard, camphorated oil, or 
opodeldoc, care being taken not to rub too 
hard, or persevere too long ; such a means 
once or twice adopted will, in most cases, 
eflect a remedy. The most severe affectioa 
of the neck, however, is the scrofulous 
enlargement of the glands, either below the 
lower jaw, in front of the neck, or some of 
tlie smaller glands that run from the ear to 
the shoulder. This condition is always 
known— for it may exist without any con- 
stitutional or other symptoms— by tlie in- 
dolence of the disease, and the time the 
glands remain enlarged before coming to 
maturity or suppuration. These tumours, 
occasionally only one, at other times two or 
three, exist at once, will continue soft, 
moveable, and free from j£ll pain or dis- 
coloration for many weeks, perhaps 
months, till an accidental blow, or some 
extra excitement, causes them to become 
tirm, hard, immoveable, and in time dLs- 
coloured ove^ their most protruding part, 
the .skin becoming gradually purple ; they 
iu)\v proceed slowly towards suppuration, 
and usually bur.st by two or three small 
openings, discharging a thin ichorous exuda- 
tion, which continues for some time, till 
most of the tissue involved in the suppura- 
tion has been expelled, when the apei'tures 
heal with a puckered scar. Generally the 
subsidence ot one suppuration is the begin- 
ning of another, and in this manner for 
years a succession of tumours are continued 
till, all the glands having been affected in 
turn, the disease stops, perhaps, to com- 
mence on the opposite side. 

The treatment of this disease will be found, 
with an ample description of its symptoms, 
under the head of Scrofula. With regard 
to the tumours themselves, they should, 
when once a person is assured of their nature, 
be continuously poulticed for some hours; 
and while internal remedies are given to affect 
the system, such an ointment as the follow" 
ing should be rubbed into the glands twice 
a day to endeavour to excite absorption. 
When, however, this desirable end cannot 
70S 
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be eifectcd, the poultices must be resumed, 
suppuration encouraged, and as soon as the 
tumour points, the abscess should be opened, 
by making a small straight incision with a 
lancet, poulticing the part for a few days, 
and then stimulating it to heal by a weak 
lotion of sulphate of copper or blue stone. 
Ointment. Take of 

Powdered camphor . 20 grains. 

Hydriodate of potass . 30 grains. 

Iodine .... 3 grains. 

mercurial ointment . 2 drachms. 

iSimple ointment . . 6 drachms. 

Mix. A small quantity to be rubbed on the 
tumour night and morning. The wry neck, 
as has already been observed, is the con- 
sequence of a spasmodic contraction of the 
must superficial muscle of the neck, and 
when severe produces frightful distortion, 
by pulling tJie head and mouth out of their 
natural position. It has hitherto only been 
cured by dividing the fibres of the contracted 
muscle.— See Goitre, 31umps, &c. 

NECKLACK — An ornament worn by 
females round the neck. It is made of 
various materials, diamonds, pearls, coral, 
&C. In so conspicuous an ornament, its 
etfectiveness greatly depends upon contrast 
in colour ; it will thus be found that pearls 
will harmonize best with a dark complexion, 
and coral with a fair one. Persons who 
have long thin necks do not look well in 
necklaces, and they should, therefore, not 
be worn. Necklets have recently come into 
vogue, made of gold, and witli a locket or 
some other ornament attached, and these 
are so constructed as to he worn round the 
wrist as a bracelet us well as a necklet. In 
purchasing necklaces, it ought to be observed 
(hat the dasp fastens securely, defects of 
iMs kind frequently existing, and as by the 
motion of the body in dancing or walking, 
the necklace is very much shaken, it is apt 
to be lost, unless securely fastened. The 
wearing paste lor diamonds, mosaic gold for 
genuine gold, and other substilutions, i.s a 
hazardous e.xperiinent in the necklace, for 
as they are very conspicuous, and are worn 
at times when persons may leisurely scruti- 
nize them, the detection ot the social fraud 
is almoist certain. 

NECK TIE. — An article of male attire 
recently introduced in lieu of the more 
cumbrous cravat and stock. I’hey are very 
simply ac^usted, and may be purchased 
ready made up with a fastening behind 
Avhich obviates the necessity of tying and 
untying. In the selection of neck ties all 
showy patterns and glaring colours should 
be discarded; the neater the design, the 
inure gentlemanly will it appear; and a 
transgression of this rule is a sure sign of 
vulgarity, and want of taste. With some 
persons the firont part of the tie has a 
tendency to slip round to the side, this may 
ne avoided by fastening the tie to the collar 
of the shirt with a small black pin, at the 
back of the neck, beneath the waistcoat, 
wtiere it is not seen. 

N ECTAE.— A beverage made as follows : 
—Take half a pound of raisins, and chop 
them small, add a pound of powdered sugar, 
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two lemons sliced, and the peel of one. Put 
these ingredients into an earthen ves.sei 
with two gallons of boiling water, which 
has been boiled for half au hour. Let tho 
whole stand for three or four days, stirring 
it twice a day ; then strain it, and in a 
night it will be ready for use. 

Raisins, lib. ; sugar, lib. ; lemons, 2, 
peel of 1 ; water, 2 galU)ns. 

NECTARINE.— See Peach. 

NEEDLE, FOR Baiting, is an instru- 
ment used by anglers, it is made of brass or 
iron, about six to ten inches long, with a 
spring eye at one end aud pointed at the 



other; its use is to pass through the body, 
or just beneath the skin of a fish bait, and 
by attaching the hook, length of gut, or 
gimp, to the eye of the needle, and drawing 
tight, the hooks are brought into their de- 
sired position. 

NEEDLE, FOR Sewing.— These are mode 
of various qualities luid prices. It is always 
cheaper to buy the best, and is a saving of 
time as well as expense. In x>ui'cha8ing 
needles, regard should be had to the eyes, 
which should be i)erfectly drilled, and to the 
points, which should be fined ofl*, so as to 
pierce the material without ditficulty. 
Needles should always be kei)t in a needltj- 
case, which prevents them rusting, and 
keeps them from being lost. Much time is 
wasted by sempstresses throwing down 
their needle when they arc interrupted in 
their work, and making Jong search for it 
on their return. On every such occasion, 
there ahouM be a systematic plan of sticking 
the needle in a certain place, and in a con- 
spicuous position, BO that it may be re- 
covered on the instant. The tliretuliiig of a 
needle is facilitated by holding the eye of it 
betbre some object of u wliite colour. Short 
needles make more expedition in plain work 
than long ones. 

NEEDLEWORK. - Books : Miss Lwn- 
bat's Art of, 9a. 6d. ; J)einrutive Needlewofk^ 
la. <id. ; Notdlemirk Inslrnctor, Is. 6d. ; Jland^ 
book of Needlework, 68. Cd. ; Mrs. Owen's inu-> 
mvKSiQK, 93.; Mee's Mnnttal, 48. 6d.; Oi’ua- 
menkH Needlework, 48. ; Plain Needlmork, fid. ; 
Mrs. Warren's Treasures, Ys. 6d. ; Art 
Needlework, Ys. 6(1. 

NEGUS. — When this is made for any 
number, take a bottle of wine, half a pound 
of powdered loaf sugar, and a lemon sliced ; 
pour three piut.s of boiling w^ater upon this 
mixture, and grate iu nutmeg to taste. 
Sometimes persons prefer to mix the negus 
for themselves ; in such cases it is better to 
use only half tlie quantity of water, poured 
boiling hot upon the wine already sweetened 
and flavoured ; adding also a large and very 
thinly-pared rind of Seville orange, gives 
it a very superior flavour, without any por- 
tion of the acid. 

NEROLT.—The essential oil of the orange 
flower. Three qualities are drawn off* in 
distillation ; the best quality is of a pale 
amber colour, and has a delicate fragrance ; 
the inferior qualities are darker, and have an 
empyreumatic smell. Only the finest quality 
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should be used in periuines. Neroli is not 
unl'requently used uiedicinally, lor the 
correction of flatulence, in doses of from 
two to four drops taken in water. 

NEUVES, Affections of. — By this 
term is more properly to be understood that 
peculiar state of physical irntability, the 
wnsequence of a languid or debilitated con- 
stitution, when the system is thrown into a 
state of extreme a^itatiou and alarm by 
any abrupt sounds, excitin^f intelligence, 
aufl, as is sometimes tl>e case, even from 
changes in the atmospliere. 'J'his wa.s at 
one time supposed to be an aifeoted disease, 
a fashionable ailment, the consequence of 
ennui and idleiies.'^ ; but there can be no 
doubt tliat persons are occasionally met 
with who arc so peculiarly constituted, and 
whose organization is altogether so singular 
and irritable, that without any positive 
aiTectation, a state of (jxcessive nervous 
susceptibility, amounting to a disease, does 
in reality exist. Jn this sen.se alone is to 
be understood a term that is very muoli 
abused; persons in their ignorance attribut- 
ing to the nerves vice.s, faults, and diseases 
with which this much maligned system of 
our sensation has nothing whatever to do. 
With the exception of that highly sensitive 
state of mind and body to which we have 
alluded, and which requires change of air, 
tonics, chalybeate waters, and a system of 
moral calisthenics for its cure, all other 
forms of really nervous afl'ections must be 
looked for under neuralgia, or some special 
disease of a nerve, or part of a lUTve. 

NET.-^A device for catching lish or birds. 
Altliough the making of the net is not very 
dilllcult, still it is scarcely worth the time 
and money expeiideil, when a similar im- 
plement may be bought ready-made for 
almost the same money ag the materials, 
alone cost. In choosing a net, examine it 
closely, to see if the knots are properly 
fastened, the meshes regular, and the whole 
form level and even. Any detect in these 
particulars frequently renders the net 
useless. — See Biud-catciiing, Fishing- 
net, &o. 

UMTING. — Books : Ake's Marmnl^ 5s. 6d. ; 
ilf/.s.'j Watts' s Hekctivns, Is, ; Ladies' Book, 2.s.Cd. ; 
Jlnndbook, is. ; Huuynin's Ladies' Assistant, 16s. ; 
L'vfTif’s Art of, 2s. 

NEniNG aCKEEN. — A contrivance 
made use of in horticulture to protect wall- 
fruit. It consists of two deal poles, on 
which is nailed a common fishing-net pre- 
viously dipped in a tanner’s bark-pit, to 
l)reventits being mildewed when rolled up 
wet. At tlie top, tlie ends of the pole lit 
into double iron loops, projecting a few 
inches from the ivall immediately under the 
coping ; and at the bottom they are fixed, 
by a hole at the end of each pole, upon a 
forked iron coupling, which projects about 
fourteen inches from the wall, thereby 
giving the screen a sufficient inclination to 
clear the branches. W'hen it is wished to 
uncover the trees, one of the poles is disen- 
gaged aud roiled back to the side of the 
other, where it is fastened as before. The 
most violent winds have no injurious efl’ect 
upon coverings of this kind ; a wall is very 


expeditiously covered and uncovered; and 
there is no danger of damaging the blos- 
soms on using them ; tliey occupy very little 
space when rolled up ; are not liable to be 



out of order, and will last for a long time. 
From the facility with which this screen is 
put up, it may be beneficially used in the 
season when f ruit ripens, to secure a succes- 
sion, by retarding the crop of any particular 
tree. The lower ends of the poles are ad- 
vantageously maintained in their places, by 
means of a small iron spring-key attached 
to the coupling by a small chaiu. Canvas, 
oil-clotli, or gauze screens, may be similarly 
formed and fixed. 

METTLE.—A plant growing wild In fhe 
hedges and fields m England. It is believed 
that tliis plant is capable of exercising a 
beneficial mfiucnce on the blood, when ga- 
thered at tlie proper age and boiled. In 
march and April they are young and tender, 
and should be cut before they show any 
flowers, us after this they are strong in 
flavour aud stringy in texture. 

NETTLE BEE It. --Boil two quarts of the 
sprouts of nettles in a gallon of water; 
strain the liquor, aud add lialf a pound of 
sugar with a teaspoonful of ginger; when 
nearly cold, ferment with yeast, and bottlo 
it securely while in a state of eflervescence. 
It will be ready for use in a few days. 

Nettle sprouts, 2 quarts; water, 1 
gallon ; sugar, ^Ib. ; ginger, i teaspoonful. 

NETTLE STING.— The pain and smart- 
ing caused by the sting of a nettle may be 
cured by rubbing the part witli the leaves of 
rosemary, mint, or sage. 

NEURALGIA.— A disease of the nerves, 
so called from a xiain in the nerve, it is a 
form of nervous afi'ection, that may either 
arise of itself, or be the result of some other 
constitutional disturbance. Neuialgia may 
either attack the root of the nerve, or where 
it rises from the brain, or spinal marrow, at- 
tend its whole course, or only manifest itself 
in its branches, or even at the final termina- 
tion of its smallest filament. According to 
the part aff ected, the disease has obtained dif- 
ferentfiames. When the course of the nerve 
is afl’ected, as in the hip or leg, it is called 
sciatica, when the extremity is aifeoted, if in 
the teeth, it is called tooth-ache, and when 
the twigs and branches of the lace are in- 
volved, tic- douloureux. The pain attending 
all neuralgic affections, is of the most aeute 
and agonising description, being sharp* 
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midden, and plungiiiff; coming on in a 
moment, and alter a paroxysm of intense 
sufl'ering, abating as abruptly as it com- 
menced ; and so erratic and uncertain are its 
attacks, that it will sometimes be induced 
by the most trivial motion, action, or 
lightest contact, while, not iinfrequently, a 
blow or hard pressure has no ell’ect on the 
|iart. The twitching, or tic, that attends 
loMiralgia so frequently, is always more 
Tiiiirked where there are many small muscles 
in tlie neighbourhood, an aching numbness 
]»i iMg left in the part for some time al ter the 
su!)sidei'.ce of the more acute pain. Neural- 
L;i.i, as well as attacking the root, course, 
.mil extremities of a nerve, occasioiially 
>!io\vs itself in the organ to which the nerve 
ultimately distributes itself, as in tlie heart, 
ill angina peetorvt, tlie breasts of females, 
and other organs. Thougli the subject of 
tieuriilgia has been deeply investigated, no 
.^.iti.slactory iiypothesis has yet been come 
to, to account for the origin of the disease; 
and whether it depends upon a morbid state 
of the nerve, inllammation of the neuri- 
lemma, or sheath of the nerve, from pressure 
or some unhealthy condition of the ncrvou.s 
centres, is still an undecided question. The 
treatment of this most agonising disease 
must depend, as tar as it can be ascertained, 
upon the supposed cause. When it is symii- 
tomatic, the treatment i.-? much easier and 
more simjile, and must be regulated by that 
e.iiise, the llrst endeavour being to remove 
the primary disease, and after brace the 
system by chalybeate, tonics, wine, bark, and 
o.serciae. When idiopathic, liowever, the 
most opposite treatments have occasionally 
been successful, and sometimes all modes of 
cure have failed ; and when physician and 
IJiitient have both been exhausted witli 
iruitless efforts, the malady has subsided of 
it.self. As a general rule, however, the con- 
.‘'titutional tonic and anodyne system, with 
counter-irritation, has been found the most 
.-iuccessfu I practice; the three modes enjoined 
very frequently effecting what neither the 
tonic, the sedative, or the local irritation 
alone could achieve. 

The safest mode of procedure in facial 
neuralgia, is to take an aperient pill, and the 
be.st for this purpose is the compound ussa- 
iajtida, to be followed every four hours by a 
pill containing two grains of quinine for 
twenty-i’our hours ; and during the second 
<Jay, twenty grains of carbonate of iron in a 
little water, at the same periods, for the 
same time. Should the pain be unabated 
on the third day, either a couple of leeches 
are to be applie'd as near the seat ol’ pain as 
possible, or a mustard and flour poultice, 
kept on for half an hour, with a glass of 
wine every four hours, and twenty to thirty 
drops of laudanum at bed-time, in con- 
jiuiction with one or two assafoctida pills. 
Should these remedies fall of effect, the con- 
joined systems may then be adopted, and 
tlie following mixture and powders given 
as directed. Take of 

Carbonate of ammonia . 25 grains, 
Dover’s powder , . 40 grains. 

Camphor water , . 6 ounces. 

Spirits of ether . . i drachm. 
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Mix. Two tablespooufuls every four hours. 
Take of 

Carbonate of iron . 2 drachms 

Quinine . . . Vigrivin.**, 

Dry carbonate of soda 20 grains. 

Ulix, and divide into six powders, one to be 
taken in jelly or water an hour after each 
dose of the mixture. At the same tinu', 
apply a small blister behiiut the ear or to 
the part affected. In some constitutions, it 
is necessary to resort toe.xtreiuedo.^e.s, both 
of sedatives and 8timulunt.s, belore any 
mitigation of the tormenting pain can lx* 
effected; and then it is necessary to give 
opium, rather in regard to the effect de.sired 
than with any reference to its couventiounl 
dose, and administer wine out of goblet.**, 
rather than in glasses. Such cases are nn- 
butunately by no means rare, butthen me- 
dies are such tliat no suffering should induce 
a patient to adopt them on his own respon.**!- 
bility, and unsunctioned by a medical man. 

electricity and galvanism have been so 
olten employed for empirical purposes, and 
many, only partially informed of tlieir real 
efficacy, are prejudiced against their use as 
health-restoring agents it has thereiorebeen 
thought advisable to give the medical routine 
of cure before pointing out a safe, easy, and 
very admirable reniedial agent in the electro- 
galvanic chain, a small portable batt(‘ry, 
tiiat can be worn on any part of the body, 
and which, by keeping up a constant gal- 
vanic wave througli the affected nerve, acts 
as a sedative, by equalising the nervous cur- 
rent, and often affording lelief where all 
other means have laikai to eff ect a moment’s 
ce.s.sation of pain. The electro- galvanic 
chains, manufactured and invented by ihil- 
vermacher, may be applied in any stage or 
in any kind of neuralgic pain, always with 
safety and relief, and in many cases with 
jXTmanent cure. See Paiialysis, and Die- 
tionary of Useful Knowledge^ article Medicaj:. 
Gai.vanism. 

NKWFtHJNDLAND DOG.— This animal 
is one of the rnostriobleof rhecanine species. 
He is remarkable for faithful attachment 
his master; for great strengtli, sagacity, 
and perseverance ; for good temper, pa- 
tience, and quiet fondties.s to all wlio belong 
to the houaehold, us well as for being a fear- 



less protector of wiiutever is consigned to ids 
charge. In the water he is of us much service 
as on land, he is no contemptible assistant 
to the aquatic sportsman; and he is tre- 
quently instrumental in saving human life 
when threatened with a watery grave. 
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NEW YEAR’S DAY. -The anniversary 
of tlje first day of the new year, which in 
England is observed as a sort of holiday, 
parties and other entertainments being given 
tf) celebrate the event. The custom of see- 
ing the old year out and the new one in, is 
observed while the clock is striking the hour 
oi‘ twelve on the last night of the old year, 
and this event is hailed in a variety of ways, 
acxjording to the sentiments and habits of 
the persons engaged in the celebration. 
The etiquette observable on New Year’s Day 
Is to wish every friend that is met with 
“a Iiappy new year.” Jt is also customary 
to make presents of a suitable nature, known 
as New Year’s Gifts. 

NIGHT DIIESS.— Upon retiring to rest 
the whole of the apparel worn during the 
♦lay should In- taken olf and exchanged for 
n dress suitable for sleeping in. This dress 
slioiild be made loose and long, and the 
strings, buttons, &c., should be so placed 
that wIkmi they are fastened they do not 
iMiiHe any pressure of the neck, wrist, &c. 
'file material of whicli the night dress is 
made should be cotton, and that worn in 
wint<‘r should be of a stouter iabric than 
the one used in summer. I’lie night dress 
should be changed every week, and before it 
is put on cure sliould be talwn that it is 
thoroughly aired. 'J'iie night cap is some- 
tiriH.'s included us part of the night dress; 
generally speakijjg, this is a iisele.ss and 
nnhealtliy covering, as it generates too ] 
great an amount of heat about the head, 
fciome i»ersons, owing to use and habit, 
cannot leave oil’ tiieir night cap without 
catching a severe cold, and in such cases, it 
is obviously better to adopt it than not. 

NIGHT LIGHT. — Many persons cannot 
sleep without a light in trnur chamber, and 
in cases of sickness it is lre<iuently essential 
that there should always bo a light burning. 
liV)r this purpose a rushlight is frequently 
set up; but an improvement on these has 
been recently introduced in the shape of 
niglit- lights, which are made and sold by 
S5»reral nianufacturera. These night-lights 
are wierely very sliort pieces of stearic acid 
or stearine with a fine wick, and are burnt 
either by means of a glass in which they are 
dropped, and which serves to hold the ma- 
terial when melted, or by enclo.sing them in 
a thin roll of paper or wood-shaving; in 
which latter case, they nequire to be placed 
in a shallow vessel of water, about a quarter 
or half an inch deep in that fluid, so as to 
I)rcvent all danger of the envelope catching 
Jlre. 'J'he advantage of these lights is that 
they liave no disagreeable 
smell, and give a steady and 
certain light for many hours. 
A small camphine night- 
liglit is sold, which is a very 
useful addition to the bed- 
chamber, and an exceedingly 
cheap mode of keeping up a 
nocturnal glimmer sufficient 
for all ordinary purposes. 
This little lamp is merely a 
common reservoir, with a 
simple tube containing a 
common cotton wick ; this is 



investe<i with a hollow cone of metal, to the 
inside of whicli the aw a,dniitted, and 
which may be l uised or c<»vered upon the 
flame at pleasure. !t burns very steadily, 
and gives a light suflioient for the purpose 
at the cost of a lartbing for nine or ten 
hours. Persons sliould endeavour to sleep 
without lights in their bed-chamber if they 
possibly can, for, independent of the danger 
attending the practice, it is very unwhole- 
some, as the flame cimsumes the oxygen, 
and thus deprives the sleeping person of a 
gas which is vei y e.ssential to health. 

NIGHTINGALE -Great care and atten- 
tion are necessary to render this bird 
sociable and healthy in confinement. Nest- 
lings may be taken at the middle or latter 
end of May ; but they ahou'd not be re- 
moved until they are fully fledged, as they 
are very tender birds. As soon as the nest 
is taken, place it in a small basket, and 



cover it up warm, liegin to feed the young 
birds on small caterpillars, meahvorms, or 
fresh ants’ eggs, mixed with a small portion 
of wdiite breurl, grated and moistened. 
When they are able to feed themselves, put 
them singly into nightingale eages with a 
little dry straw or moss at the bottom ; and 
a few days afterwards, place a pan of water 
ill the cages for the birds to wash in. On 
tirst placing them in the cage, it is necessary 
to cover two or three sides of it from the 
light, as the bird is so much alarmed when 
exposed at all sides that it soon ends its 
life by dashing itself against the bars. The 
situation of the cage must depend on the 
disposition of the bird, which can only be 
discovered by shifting him to various parts 
of the room, till by lii.s cheerfulness and 
singing, you find you have selected the 
right place. The bent food of this bird is in 
summer, ants’ eggs, to which are daily 
added two or three mealworms. When 
ants’ eggs canntit be procured fresh, roasted 
ox-heurt or lean beef and carrot, must be 
"rated and mixed wdth dried ants’ eggs. 
The best and cheapest food in autumn, is 
very ripe elderberries, dried, and mixed 
with ants* eggs. The cage must be snpphyt* 
with I'resli water every day, both for 
drinking and bathing. The health of the 
nightingale suffers most during the period 
ot moulting. Its stomach at that time be- 
comes out of ordtw. which is indicated by 
the bird resting his head beneath hi* 
wing for some hours, with bis eyes hal' 
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closed and his leathers rulQed up. When 
these symptoms are observed, give the bird 
ants’ eggs, together with a spider or two, 
and steep some saffron in his water till it is 
tinged a deep orange colour. The bird is 
also liable to cramp, and other diseases 
arising from damp, cold, and want of proper 
attention to cleanliness ; and in autumn he 
frequently becomes fat and husky, and 
refuses his food. In both cases, let him 
have two or three spiders per day. Wiien 
his fat is reduced, keep liim very warm, and 
put saffron in liis water. Sometimes the 
nightingale is afflicted with atrophy, or 
■wasting, and soon becomes thin and worn. 
When this is the case, give him a ffg, 
chopped very small among his meat, and 
make him swallow a house- spider. A rusty 
nail should be put in his water, which will 
act as a tonic. After havitig been two or 
three days in confinement, he is liahle to 
diseased feet. To lieal tliein, they must be 
frequently soaked in warm water, and the 
loose skin and scales when sufficiently 
softened, tenderly removed. If they liavc 
become very sore, bathe them in warm 
water, dry them, and anoint them with 
fresh butter. The. hmhje nightintjale may be 
disiingmihed by being marked with white, 
especially about the throat. Die female is 
smaller, duller in colour, and has a greenish 
hue on the back ; she is not so erect as the 
male, her eyes are smaller and less lively, 
and her throat is not so white. 

NIGHTMARE. —This well-known and 
terrible visitation to sleeping jicrsoiis, is in 
most cases the result of a jjersou’s own im- 
prudenoo. The explanation of the night- 
mare is this : as the functions of the body 
are performed more slowly during our 8le«*p- 
ing than our waking hours, a lull meal or 
supper, taken immediately before going to 
bed, imposes a load on the stomach whicii it 
is not in a condition to digest, and the 
unpleasant consequence of oppressive and 
harrowing dreams is almost certain to 
ensue. When the sleeper lies upon his back, 
the heart pressing, while imlsating, on tlie 
lungs, gives rise to a sense of intolerable 
oppression on the chest, which seems to 
bear down upon tlie whole body, so that in 
this painibl state not a muscle will obey the 
Impulse of the will, and every effort to move 
appears to be altogether unavailing. To 
escape this attack, therefore, it is obvious 
that a hearty meal should not be taken just 
before going to bed, and if one is taken in 
the evening at all, rest should not be sought 
until such time as the food has gone through 
the more difficult part of digestion. 

NIGHTSHADE.— The garden nightshadei% 
an annual plant common in this country, 
and grows about rubbish and dunghills. 
The flower is very like that of the common 
potatoe. The stalk is about a foot in height, 
the leaves are alternate, irregularly ovate, 
waved in the margins, and covered with 
soft down. The fruit is a round, two-celled 
berry, of a black colour when ripe, and 
contains several kidney- shaped yellow seeds. 
The smell of the plant is faint and dis- 
agreeable. It has very little taste, but it 
Aoseesses narcotic qualities, and even its 
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odour is said to cause sU't*p. The berries 
are equally poisonous with the leaves. The 



xrooUg nightshade, is also a common plant, 
wliich grows in hedges and moist situations, 
The stalk is tender, climbing, covered with 
bark of an ash colour, and rises to six or 
seven feet in height. 'I'he leaves are long, 
oval, and pointed; those near the top are 
spear-shaped. The flowers are pttrple- co- 
loured, with long yellow anthers. The fruit 
i.H an oblong reddish berry, containing many 
flat yellow seeds. The roots and stalks, oii 
being chewed, first cause a setisation of 
bitterness, which is soon followed by a con- 
siderable degree of sweetness. The berries 
act powerfully on the stomacli and bowels, 
exciting both vomiting aiid purging. A s the 
nature of these berries i.s so very deJetcrious, 
and as they are very common in hedges, and 
may be easily mistaken by children for reil 
currants, w’hich they somewhat resemble, 
tlie greatest care should be taken to point 
out their danger. 

NITRE.— A valuable medicine, which acts 
in a variety of way.'*, and principally in cool- 
ing and purifying the blood. It is used ex- 
ternally as a detergent, when dissolved in 
water, and as a lotion to inflamed and pam- 
ful rheumatic joints. It is given int(!nmlly 
in doses of from ten grains to a drachm, or 
even two drachma. As a topical application 
it is beneficial in sore throat, a lew grains 
being allowed to dissolve in the moutli. In 
the feverishness that attends a cold, from 
seven to ten.fgrains of purified nitre, in a 
glass of water, may be taken two or three 
times a dav with safety and advantage. 

NITROGEN.— A gas which enters largely 
into the composition of the air. It is not 
combustible ; it enters extensively into 
combination ; it is an abundant element in 
animal matter ; and its existence in such a 
large quantity is a chief distinction between 
the constitution of animal and vegetable 
life.— See Dictionary cf Useful Knowledge^ ar - 
tide Nitrogen. 
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NORFOLK CAKE.— Take three-quarters 
of a pound of butter, three pounds and a half 
of dour, and a quarter of a pint of yeast. 
Melt the butter with water, knead well till 
still; and bake on buttered paper for twenty 
minutes. 

Butter, fib. ; flour, 3ilb. ; yeast, 

i pint. 

NORFOLK DUMPLINGS. — Take a 
pound of doug^h from a baking- of very light 
white bread, and divide it into six equal 
parts; mould these into dumplings, drop 
them into a pan of fast boiling water, and 
boil them quickly for a quarter of an hour. 
Send them to table the instant they are 
dished, with some sauce or raspberry vinegar. 
They should not be cut, tut torn apart with 
a couple of forks. : 

NOSE, ArrKCTioNa of tiik.— The mem- i 
brane that lines the whole alimentary canal 
Irom the lips and mouth downwards, has | 
special peculiarities in particular places, 
according to the function it has there to per- 
form : in the nostrils, as the external seat of 
smell, it is beautifully and remarkably 
adapted for its purjuise; yet, though being 
.«o incessantly in active operati(in, it is, 
perhaps, the least aifeel ed part of the body. 
VV'ith the rest of the lining membrane of the 
mouth it sutlers Irom cold, or in alfectiona 
of the stomach, discharging a thin fluid in 
cases of catarrh, and showing a dry, red, and 
irritable surface when the bowels and sto- 
mach are allected, hence the involuntary 
picking of children when they have worms; 
but of itself, besides a thickening of its coats 
Irom diHorent causes, and thereby blunting 
the perception of smell, ami obstructing the 
reverberaiice of urtioulation, and the occa- 
sional formation of that extraordinary 
zoophyte, the polypus, high up in the nostril. 
This part of the frame has no other disease 
:ippertttining to it. For the first, an occa- 
Morial errhine, as a pinch of snulT, or the 
smallest atom of ifio white of hellebore 
powder, imbibed in the same way, with a 
course of aperient medicine, is all that is 
generally needed ; though cases may occur 
ill which leeches and a lotion may be de- 
manded, but they are, however, very rare. 
The extraction, by surgical means, of the 
polypus, as no local or constitutional treat- 
ment has any effect on its growth, renders 
any further account liere of this disease un- 
necessary, and the mode of procedure will be 
found under its proper head. The external 
parts of the nose are, however, more fre- 
quently affected than the internal, the cuticle 
over the cartilage being subject to warts, 
inflammation, small painful pimples and 
abscesses, and to cancer. The warts are 
easily removed by a daily application of 
caustic or blue stone ; the inflammations, by 
a cold lotion of sugar of lend and water; 
and the pimples and abscesses, by the same 
means assisted with cooling purgatives. 
For the more formidable diaeuse of cancer, 
surgical aid must be obtained, as tlie treat- 
ment, in unskilful bands, might be attended 
with risk. 

There is a condition of the nose, usually, 
but not always justly, attributed to persons 
of dissipated habits, in which that feature j 


becomes enlarged, of a red or purple colour, 
and covered with unseemly blotches, pim- 
f)les, and bright- coloured excrescences, dis- 
tending the organ sometimes to an enormous 
size. Though this disfigurement, undoubt- 
j edly, frequently marks the drunkard, it is 
: more properly an indication of diseased 
j liver than a characteristic of dissipation, 
! and is more usually found in its worst form 
i in persons of temperate, than intemperate 
! habits. As this disease is in general a local 
symptom of a constitutional derangement, 
the remedies to cure it must more properly 
be applied to the system rather than the 
part. For this purpose a course of the 
Flummer’s i)iil, alternated with blue pill, 
and a decoction of dulcamara, and dande- 
lion in water, two ounces of each, boiled 
from four to three pints, and a wineglassful 
taken every four hours, and a pill twice a 
day, must be continued for some days, or 
even weeks ; at tlie same time the nose 
should be enveloped in a poultice made of 
scraped Solomon’s seal, damped with vine- 
gar, laid next the skin ; and being put on at 
bedtime, should be allowed to remain all 
night.— See Bleeding, 11 hemorrhage, &c. 

NOTICE TO QUIT.— When either a land- 
lord or a tenant intends to terminate a 
tenancy, the way to proceed is by a written 
notice to quit, wliich is drawn up in the two 
following forms : — 

From a tenant to hi<i Jandlord.—^\T, I hereby 
give you notice, that on or before the 
day of next, I shall quit and deliver 

up possession of the house and premises 1 
now hold of you, situate at in the 

parish of in the couuty of 

Dated this day of 18 . 

Witness, G. C. L. O. 

To Mr. R. A. 

From a landlord to Jiis tenant. — Sir, I hereby 
give you notice to quit th(‘ house and appur- 
tenances which yot* now hold of me, suiiate 
lit No. , on or before next. 

Dated , is 

Signed, R. A. (Landlord). 

To Mr. L. O. 

The legal term of notice is six months, to 
expire on the same day of the year on which 
the tenancy commenced. When the rent i.s 
payable weekly or monthly, the notice will 
be good if given for the week or month, pro- 
vided care be taken that it expires upon the 
day of the week or month of the beginning 
of the tenancy. II’ a tenant holds over alter 
receiving a sufficient notice in writing to 
quit, he becomes liable to pay double the 
yearly value; if beholds over after having 
himself given even verbal notice, he is liable 
to pay double rent. There is no necessity 
for notice to be given before twelve o'clock 
in the day, any hour at which reasonable 
access can be gained will be sufficient,— 
See Landlord and Tenant ; Lease ; 
Lodgers, &c. 

NOUGAT. — An article of confectionery, 
composed as I’ollovvs -Blanch a pound of 
sweet almonds, and having sliced them 
lengthwise, let them lie in the sun tor a 
short time, until they become slightly dis- 
coloured, then dissolve in an iron stewpan, 
slightly buttered, three-quarters of a pound 
7U 
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jiujyar, without water, stirring con-staiitly’ 
and when the sugar has melted and begins 
to change oolour, throw in the almonds, 
which are to be previously made thoroughly 
liot in another vessel, over tlie fire, taking 
care not to burn them : mix them well with 
the sugar, and as they mix range them round 
the sides of the stewpan, leaving about the 
same thickness at the bottom as at the sides ; 
leave the saucepan to cool, and turn out tlie 
mixture upon a plate; having done this, 
press the contents well together in the Ibrm 
of a thick cake, and wrap them up in writing 
jmper. It sliould be kept in a tin ca-^o. 
Nougat is served at dessert, or eaten at any 
time, as other sweetmeats. 

NOUN.— In grammar, a part of speech 
w’hich signifies the names of persons, places, 
and things. The name of everything that 
we can touch, see, hear, taste, or suiell. i.s a 
noun. Proper nouns are distinguished from 
common nouns in expressing the names of 
persons, places, &c. ; and as such are always 
written with a capital initial, as Robert 
Smith, Manchester, the Thames, the Isle 
of Wight, &c. 

NOVELS. — Works of fiction, the incident s 
and characters in which are supposed to be 
baaed upon and drawn from real lif e. The 
most highly esteemed of this class of lite- 
rature are those written by Walter Scott, 
J^'eiiimore (jooper, Captain JMarryat, Miss 
.Austen, Miss Porter, Bulwer l..ytton, Mrs. 
I'rollope, O. P. K. James, Mrs. Gore, Charles 
Lever, Anthony 'ITollope, Mrs. IVlarsli, Miss 
oRuioch, and 31ias Kavanagh, &c. 

Although this class of reading is well 
adapted to pass away an idle hour, readers, 
especially young ones, should guard against 
imbibing too great a desire for novel read- 
ing; by such an indulgence the mind be- 
comes imbued with false sentiment, and 
rendered unfit to cope with the every -ilay 
business of life. In short, a novel is a book 
which should only be taken uj) when every 
duty is performed, and when tlie reader has 
become well-grounded in the higher and 
more useful departments of literature. 

N O V E 31 IJ E R, Gardening for. — 
Kitchen garden: Ariichokos, complete beds. 
Asparagusy cut down and dress' beds with 
litter or dung. lieam^ sow. BrocoU, take up 
and lay flat in dry ground. Carrots, take up 
an d 6 tore away from frost. Caulifiomr, seed- 
lings, protect by hoops and mats. Ce/enj, 
earth up as high as possible. Coletcort, plant. 
Kndive, protect. French leans, prolong fruit- 
ing. Leeks, sow. Parsley, protect with trond.s 
of fern. Parsnips, take up, trim ofi’ crowns 
and fibres, and store in sand or charcoal. 
d*eas, sow. Perennial herbs, propagate. Pota- 
■ oes, take up as wanted. Radishes, sow short- 
topped in a warm border. Rhubarb, plant. 

General remarks. — During this month dig, 
trench, manure vacant ground, and execute 
all other routine work. Weed seedling 
cTops. Destroy insects, and particularly 
snails. Protect the root cellar from frost, if 
it sets in severely; and keep out the water 
f rom above and below. Turn over the edible 
roots which are stored, and pick out decay- 
ing bnlbs. Examine seeds and separate 


those that are worthless from the better 
sort. 

^ Flower garden.--- Anemones, plant during the 
first fortnight. Asters, protect Irom frost 
and rain. Auriculas, change upper soil, and 
remove decayed leaves. Jiorder-jiim'ci's. dried 
roots of, plant. Dahlias, take up tubers and 
I»rotect from frost. Dawics, plant. Hyacinths, 
plant duritig the first fortnight, ilarvel 0 / 
I‘eru, take up roots and protect from frost. 
Alignonetie (potted), remove indoors, /'e/y- 
antlms-A'arcissus, plant in the early part of 
the month. Rantmculuses, plant iu the first 
fortnight. Shrubs, plant for forcing, prune, 
and keep in form to encourage llowenng. 

peas, sow for an early crop. Tulips, 
plant during first fortnight. 

General remarks,— -This is a busy month in 
the flower-garden. Transplant triennials at 
the beginning of the month, if the weatlier 
be flue. Protect tender roots by litter, leaves, 
tan, ashes, or laiiding-up; trees, by mats or 
straw covered with mats or nets. Take ciire 
of seedlings. Collect earths, composts, and 
manures; and in general finish digging 
among herbaceous flowers by the middle of 
the month. In cutting straggling plants, 
choose a dry day, and obliterate foot-prints 
with a fork. Clear oil all dead and decayin*.' 
leaves and stems. Reduce the patches ot 
perennial flowers. Fill up vacancies. Ttepair 
edges, and give tlie garden a general brush- 
ing over, laying all as neatly lor the winter 
as possible. Some of the operations directed 
to be done in this month may be executed 
soon<*r or later, as the weather or conve- 
nience allows. 

NOVEMliLR, Things in Ska son. — 
/'Wt— r.urbel, brill, turbot, carp, cockles, 
cod, crabs, dace, dory, eels, gudgeon, gurnets, 
haddocks, hake, halibut, herrings, ling, lob- 
sters, mussels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, 
jirawns, salmon, shrimps, skate, smells, 
soles, sprats, tench, thornback, turbot, 
whiting. 

Almonds ; apples : golden pippin, 
Holland pippin, Kentish pippin, nonpareil, 
winter pearinain, Wheeler’s russet; bul- 
laces, cliestniits, hazel-nuts, graijcs, med- 
lars. Rears: Herganiot, Chanuontelle, Col- 
mar, Cresun, Spanish, bon chretieu ; wal- 
nuts. 

Reef, house-lamb, mutton, pork, 
veal, doe-venison. 

Poultry and i/awc. — Chickens, dotterel, 
ducks, fowls, geese, grouse, hares, lark.s, 
moor- game, partridges, pheasants, pigeons, 
rabbits, snipes, teal, turkeys, wheat-ears, 
widgeon, wild ducks, woodcocks. 

Vegetables. — Jerusalem artichoke, cliurd 
beets, borecole ; cabbages, cariloons, carrots, 
celery, chervil, coleworts, endive, herbs ot 
all sorts, leeks, lettuces, onions, jiursnips, 
potatoes, salad, savoys, shulots, spinach 
(winter), tomatoes, turnips. 

N O YE AU. — Blanch and pound two 
pounds of bitter almonds, and put them 
into a gallon of pale brandy, with two 
pounds of white sugar candy, a nutmeg 
grated, and hall an ounce of mace. Stir 
it about w’ell every day for twelve days, 
i ihea leave it for si.x weeks, wiien it may 
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be bottled, but must be kept some months 
before it is ready for use. 

1 )^ Almonds (bitter), 2lbs.; brandy (pale), 
1 gallon ; sugar candy, 2lb8. ; nutmeg, l ; 
mace, ^oe. 

]!ffXJI8ANCE.--This term signifies gene- 
rally anything that does hurt, inconve- 
nience, or damage to the property or person 
of another. Nuisances are of two kinds, 
public and private, and either affect a com- 
munity or an individual. The remedy for 
a private nuisance is by action on the case 
for damages, and for a public nuisance by 
indictment. It must be done without riot, 
if at all. Every continuance of a nuisance 
is a fresh nuisance, and a separate action 
will lie. 

NUMBNESS. - This may proceed from 
temporary loss of nervous action, as long- 
continued pressure in one direction, or 
standing in water or on a damp spot, and is 
generally counteracted by W’armth, friction, 
or the hot bath. Friction with the hand is 
often sufficient, but when more energetic 
means are required, turpentine and oil, with 
or without mustard, will answer the end 
aimed at. When the numbness is attended 
with loss of motion, paralysis is to be feared. 
—See Frostbite, Mortification, Para- 
lysis. 

NURSE, FOR Children.— For this office 
ttiere are two kinds of nurses, the wet nurse 
and the dry nurse. The wet nurse acts as a 
substitute for the mother, or aids her when 
there Is a deficiency in the maternal supply 
of milk. When a wet nurse is required, the 
selection should be left to the medical at- 
tendant. The following are deemed sure 
characteristics of a good nurse She should 
be between twenty- five and thirty years of 
age, strong in constitution, full-chested, of 
sanguine lymphatic temperament, brown- 
haired, with perfect and white teeth, and 
fhll red lips. The milk drawn into a spoon 
should be white, with a slight bluish tint, 
its taste saccharine, and its consistence not 
too thick. In addition to the physical 
qualifications of a wet nurse, her mental 
capacity and moral deportment should also 
be regarded. Her temper and disposition 
have much to do with the healthy nurture 
of the child, for it is well known that mental 
emotions are apt to affect the milk, and so 
act upon its properties as to render it per- 
nicious to the child. Temperance in eating 
and drinking, is another important qualifi- 
cation ; the latter especially, for when a 
nurse is addicted to an immoderate use of 
stimulants, the gi’eatest injury is likely to 
be inflicted on the suckling infant. The 
offices of a wet nui-.^e should be made 
available only where a positive necessity 
.exists : the suckling of a child is the natural 
office of the mother, and w hile it does not 
injure the parent is calculated to be of the 
greatest benefit to the infant. It should 
also be borne in mind, that the child will 
naturally place its affections where it re- 
ceives its sustenance, and will love the 
nurse in preference to the mother; and 
although this may in time wear off’, the 
estrangement while it lasts causes great 
pain to a jnother*8 heart. I7ie dry nurse is 


a person who brings up a child by hand 
when the mother is incapable of suckling 
her child, and a wet nurse cannot be sub- 
stituted. As the person thus selected is 
generally removed out of the mother’s reach, 
great care should be exercised in making 
I the selection. A sensible, kind, and patient 
I person, who possesses some knowledge of 
the natures and Imbits of children is indis- 
pensable; and the person most likely to 
possess these qualities, is one who has had 
children of her own. When parents thus 
intrust their children into the hands of a 
dry nurse, it would be virell if they paid 
them a visit from time to time, quietly and 
unexpectedly ; for it is sometimes the case, 
that children thus situated are neglected, 
save at such times when a visit from the 
parents or friends is expected. 

NURSE, FOR the Sick.— I n cases of ill- 
ness, the patient’s recovery depends almost 
as much upon the nurse as upon the medical 
treatment; and it is absolutely necessary 
that some one should be in attendance on 
the sick, to carry out the directions of the 
doctor, and to administer to the numerous 
wants of the patient. The person chosen 
for this office, should be neitner too young 
nor too old, and few are fit to occupy such a 
post under thirty years of age, or to retain 
it beyond sixty. As a matter of course, a 
nurse should enjoy good health and possess 
the strength and stature necessary for lift- 
ing and moving the patient Activity, 
order, and cleanliness are indispensable 
A cheerful temper and an obliging disposi 
lion, it is almost needless to mention. All 
bad habits, such as snuffing, smoking, and 
immoderate driIlkin^^ are to be decried ; also 
unusual and irritating noises, as coughing, 
sniffing, humming, &o. A nurse ought to 
be a I%ht sleeper, awake to the slightest 
call or movement, and no snorer; she 
should also be quick and yet light in her 
movements, and able to perform all her 
offices without noise or bustle. It is fre- 
quently necessary that a nurse should be 
able to exercise considerable influence over 
the invalid, and to accomplish this she must 
be firm without being rough, and determined 
without exhibiting anger. Good judgment 
on the part of the nurse is of great conse- 
quence ; thus, in conversing with tlie person 
under her care, she should avoid all topics 
of a gloomy and repulsive nature; and 
having studied the whims and prejudices of 
the invalid, endeavour to interest and 
amuse, by discoursing upon congenial topics. 
A nurse ought to be able to read perfectly, 
so that she may administer the medicine, 
and follow other written directions without 
error. This qualification will also render 
the nurse an agreeable companion, as she 
may read to the patient when he is unable 
to do so himself. Even the dress of the 
nurse should be studied, she should not 
attire herself in habiliments either of too 
sombre or too gaudy a character, a light- 
coloured and neat apparel will be most 
grateful to the eye. Nurses are entitled to 
a certain amount of consideration from 
those who employ them. Their confine- 
ment in the sick chamber should be relieved 
716 
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for an hour or two during? the day, so that sown. Transplant the stocks in the second 
tliey may have an opportunity of taking year; draw a line across ttie ground, and 
air and exercise, both for their own sake open a number ot trenches exactly straight; 
and that of the patient. They should also then take the stocks out of the seed beds, 
be treated with kindness and respect by in doing which the ground should be raised 
the various members of the family, and be with a spade, in order to preserve the roots 
made to feel that their ofiices are rather as entire as possible ; prune olf the very 
those of a friend than a menial. small fibres, and if there be any that have a 

MURSEKY, FOR CiiiLDRFiN.— It will al- tendency to root directly downwards, such 
ways be Ibund better, both for the children roots should be shortened. Then plant them 
and the family generally, that a room in the in the trenches, if they are designed for 
house should be set apart tor the sole use standards, in rows, three feet and a half or 
of the younger members. The aspect of four feet from each other, and a foot and a 
this room should be south-eastern, or us half distant in the rows ; but if fur dwarfs. 


near that us possible, so that the fullest 
amount of* sun, light, and air may be ad- 
mitted into the apartment. The room 
should be situated at the top part of the 
house, this being not only the most liealthy 
but the most convenient for domestic 
arrangements generally. The apartment 
should be large and lof ty, and sparely fur- 
nished, so that the children will be less 
likely to hurt themselves when falling or 
running about. In fine weather the win- 
dows should be opened, and this should also 
be done on quitting the apartment for a 
time. The outsides of the windows should 
be guarded by strong iron bars, closely 
iixed, to prevent the possibility of a child 
falling through. The utmost cleanliness 
should be observed, the room being kept 
well scrubbed and swept, and every article 
in it thoroughly dusted. Certain rules 
should he laid dow'n to promote the moral 
and physical welfare of the children; and 
every mother should pay a daily visit to the 
imrsery, in order to assure herself that 
these rides and regulations are being car- 
ried out. 

NURSERY, IN Horticulture.— A re- 
serve garden, or portion of a garden, devoted 
to the rearing of trees, shrubs, and hardy 
plants, during their early stages of growth, 
betbre they are destined for the fruit or 
pleasure ground. Nursery culture embraces 
«rvery part of gardening. ITie essential part 
is the art of propagation; even grafting, 
budding, and layering require to be care- 
fully, skilfully, and expeditiously performed, 
and the future progress of the scion, bud, 
Qx shoot carefully watched. Next to propor- 
gating, rearing requires attention, and es- 
pecially transplanting and pruning. In a 
nursery for fruit trees, the followuug rules 
should be observed. That the soil should not 
be better than that in which the trees are to 
be planted out. That the soil ought to be 
neither too wet nor too dry, but of a medium 
nature— though, of the two extremes, dry- 
ness is to be preferred. The ground must 
be enclosed in such a manner that neither 
cattle nor vermin can come in, and so as to 
exclude especially hares and rabbits. The 
ground, alter being enclosed, should be 
carefully trenched about two feet deep in 
August, and when trenching, the ground 
should be cleansed of the roots df all noxious 
weeds. The season arrived for planting, 
level down the trench, about the beginning 
ol October, and then lay out the ground 
into quarters, and prepare the beds, in which 
the seeds or stones of the fruit may be 
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three feet row from row, and one loot in the 
row, will be a sufiicient distance. These 
plants should not be headed or pruned at 
top. If the winter should prove very cold, 
lay some mould on the surface of the ground 
near the roots of the plants, taking care not 
to let it he too thick near the stems of the 

S lants, and to remove it as soon as the frost 
I over. In the summer season destroy the 
w'eeds, and dig up the ground every spring 
between the row’s. 

NURSERY GOVEItNESS.-The person 
selected lor this post should not be too 
young, or her authority will be in all proba- 
bility disputed by the children placed in her 
charge. The ucoomplisbmeuts essential for 
the post will tlifl'er according to the social 
position of the family, and the peculiar 
views of the parents. Generally speaking, 
they comprise the rudiments ol a plain 
education, and music, French, and drawing. 
In teaching children, however, much de- 
pends on the temper and disposition of the 
instructor. A person with moderate ac- 
quirements, and possessing a winning man- 
ner, will be able to impart a great deal 
more to her pupil, than a governess who, 
however hi^'^hly accomplished, is stern and 
austere in lier mode of teaching. It would 
be well, therefore, for a nursery governess 
first to secure the affection of her young 
charges, und then, by the same line of con- 
duct, to guide them through their studies, 
as though it were a pastime rather than a 
task. Her temper will be frequently sorely 
trieil, but she should remember that chil- 
dren are naturally wayward and capricious, 
and she should humour rather than vex 
them. The disobedience or tlie good con- 
duct of a child may be regulated by a mere 
word or look. A certain measure of pe- 
riodioal arrangement can scarcely be intro- 
duced too early ; even at the age of three, 
the infant may be initiated into a methodical 
distribution of time: thus, the breakfast, 
the moniing walk, the mid-day sleep, the 
dinner, the evening ablutions, and, finally, 
the prayers, should each have tlieir allotted 
hour, and that hour be observed with 
strict punctuality. In addition to the usual 
hours of instruction, the principle of im- 
parting knowledge should be carried out in 
ordinary conversations. It may begin with 
the morning walk: and with very young 
children this is the best opportunity for 
oonverEational instruction. Every object 
may be made subservient to the purpose. 
In the country, the names and description 
of trees, liowers, or shrubs ; the qualities 
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and use of cattle, or agricultural imple- 
ments, the occupation of Held labourers, 
the nature of farming, the conversion of 
com into bread. &c. In town, the use of 
shops, the nature of buying and selling, the 
variety of trades, the utility of carts, drays, 
and carriages of all kinds, with numerous 
other objects which are constantly meeting 
the eye. 

NOKSERY MAID.-The proper selection 
of a person for this situation is of great 
importance to the moral and pljysical train- 
ing of a child. A nursery maid should have 
a natural iondness for children ; .she should 
be lively enough to amuse them, yet sedate 
enough to check herself and them irom 
exceeding the bounds ot prudence and jiro- 
priety. Firmness on all important points 
should be united with good nature. There 
must also exist a vigorous state of health, 
and yet a lively sympathy with the ailments 
of the young. The age at which a nursery 
maid should be selected is difficult to assign. 
Young women are possessed of a flow of 
animal spirits, best in keeping with tlie 
playfulness of the child ; but they are fre- 
quently wanting in steadiness. A more 
elderly yiersou, on the other hand, is apt to 
be somewhat too staid in her demeanour, 
and with settled habits that cannot brook 
being disturbed by the pranks of the child. 
When these opposite qualities are found to 
blend in one and the same person, there 
should the clioice he made. 

NUTCRACIvlilUS, An invention at once 
Dimple and useful in t his dir(>ctiuu, is shown 
in the accompanying engraving. The old 
Style of nutcracker is at best an awkward 



contrivance, and uncertain in its operation, 
sometitnes scarcely breaking the shell at all, 
and at others crushing tiie whole nut to 
pieces. In the nutcracker here shown, in- 
stead of the flat plates, tliere are oval hol- 
lows, with toothed borders. The nut drops 
into this hollow, and the shell is cracked 
without injury to the kernel. It al.so takes 
an instantaneous hold of the nut, however 
large or small, and with a gentle pressure 
of the hand, effectually cracks it without 
the slightest possibility of the nut escaping. 

NUTMEG.— Nutmegs are of two kinds, 
the tnyristiea and the ftyirhosa. The nut- 
meg is tonic, stimulant, and anti-spasmodic, 
and is frequently given in cases of indi- 
gestion and flatulence. In cookery, pastry, 
&o., it is more particularly used as a spice, 
on account of its fragrancy and agreeable 
taste. The preparations of it in medicine 
are various, namely, infusions, tinctures, 
confections, &c. ; and as a distilled water, 
as a vehicle for the administration of other 
medicines. The essential oil is used as a 
perfume, and also as an external applica- 
tjon in cases of rheumatism. 


Tfie economical toe of nutmegs is well worth 
knowing; if a person begin to grate a nut- 
meg at the stalk end, it will prove hollow 
throTighout ; whereas the same nutmeg, 
grated from the other end, w^ould have 
proved sound and solid to the last. I'his 
circumstance may be thus accounted for. 
The centre of a nutmeg consists of a number 
of fibres issuing from the stalk, and its con- 
tinuation through the centre of the fruit; 
the extremities of w'hich fibres, though 
closely surrounded and pressed by the fruit, 
do not adhere to it. When the stalk is 
CTated away, those fibres, having lost their 
hold, gradually drop out, and the nutmeg 
appears hollow: as more of the stalk is 
grated away, other fibres drop out in suc- 
cession, and the hollow continues through 
the whole nut. By beginning at the other 
end, the fibres above mentioned are grated 
off at their core end with the surrounding 
fruit, ;md therefore do not drop out or 
cause a hole. 

NUTMEG ESSENCE.-Dissolvean ounce 
of the essential oil of nutmeg in a pint of 
rectified spirits. In confectionery and culi- 
nary preparations, this is an invaluable es- 
sence, although somewhat expensive. 

NUTS, Dietetic Proi’krties of.— A ll 
kinds of nuts are extremely difiicult ol 
digestion, and at the time tJiat tliey are 
usually eaten, namely, immediately after 
dinner, they arc especially injurious. Per- 
sons with delicate stomachs or any alfection 
of the che.st, should scrupulously avoid eat- 
ing nuts at any time; and when they are 
partaken of, they should be eaten with a 
little salt, which assists their digestion. 

NUX VO.MICA. — A tree indigenous to 
the East Indies. The .seeds allord the sub- 
stance known a.s nu.x vomica. Thi.s may bo 
classed among the most powerful of vege- 



table narcotics. To man and most animals 
if. proves a virulent poison. Administered 
to dogs, cats, rats, rabbits, and several kinds 
of birds, it produces death in a very short 
time. 
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OAK.— This is the most valuable of all 
the timber trees grown in Great llritain. 
All the species are readily raised from their 
acorns, sown as they drop from the tree, 
or collected, dried, and kept packed in sand 
ill a dry place until the folio wing March. 
For raising the seeds in the nui'sery, a 
good fresh loamy soil is selected. Having 
prepared the beds, the acorns, which 
should be carefully selected and taken from 
the iinest trees, are to be sown about three 
inches apart and covered over with soil. 
This operation is best performed in February, 
although some prefer the autumnal montlis. 
In about six weeks the plants will appear 
above ground, and in tliese beds they may 
remain for two years, without any furtlier 
care than keeping them free from weeds. 
The ground, when they are to be planted 
out, must be prepared by deep trenching or 
ploughing several times. The plants are 
Then pulled up, the tap root cut off, and a 
suificient hole being made with a spade, 
successively placed into the fresh earth, in 
rows four feet apart. In raising oaks from 
tlie seed, the ground is to be prepared in 
the same manner, and marked out into lines 
•)r gjwces. The uconis are then deposited 
aboul ten inches apart in a hole made with 
a dibble, and covered up. In all cases of 
planting, shelter and warmth are essentially 
necessary; and when the aspect is un- 
friendly, the plantation should bo skirted to 
a suilicient density witli Scotch firs, mixing 
some of them also in the body of the wood. 
In tliis manner an exposed situation may 
be made to produce excellent limber; and 
when the trees are grown to a size suffi- 
<*ient for tlieir own protection, the firs in 
the centre should be removed, 9therwi8e 
they will injure the young oaks. On the 
judicious thinning and clearing of young 
wood depends much of the planter’s success 
and profit. In default of acorns, most of 
the foreign sorts may be graited on the 
common kinds. The young plants are trans- 
planted twice or thrice in the nursery, and 
whoa four or five years from the acorn, may 
be removed to their “final stations.” Most 
species of oak will grow in a deep clayey 
Juam ; but a good gravelly loam upon a sub- 
soil of blue ferruginous clay, produces the 
finest timber in the shortest time; they 
will grow in any soil not marshy, not attain- 
ing, however, any considerable size in a poor 
sandy soil or at a considerable elevation. 
Particular varieties are kept up by grafting. 
The common British oak, flowers in the 
spring ; generally beginning to open about 
the first or second week in April; about tlie 
third week the leaves begin to appear, at 
which time the flowers are in full bloom ; 
and about the beginning of May, the leaves 
will be quite out, and remain until the 
autumnal frosts come on. When tlie oak 
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g rows alone it is moderately low, and Its 
ranches spreading. In this case the tim- 
ber is also said to 
be more compact 
and stronger, and 
the crooked arms 
or branches better 
suited for ship- 
building. The 
wood of the oak, 
though full of 
minute pores, 

Ibrining to ap- 
pearance a spongy 
net- work, is yet of 
great strength and 
durability. Fur 
general purposes, 
the oak is useful 
at every age, and 
more durable 
when of small 
diameter than tliat 
ol any other of the hard woods. The value 
of the bark of young trees for tanning is 
greater than t hat of suidi as are old. 

OAK WOOD, Imitative. — A colour 
which imparts to wood the appearance of 
oak is compounded as follows The basis 
consists of three- fourths of ceruse, and a 
lourtli of ochre de rue, umber earth, and 
yellow de llerri, the last three ingredients 
being employed in proportions which lead 
to the required tint ; a colour will thus be 
formed equally proper for distemper, var- 
nish, and oil. 

OAKUM. — The substance with which old 
ropes are reduced when tliey are untwisted, 
loosened, and drawn asunder. It is princi- 
pally used in caulking the seams, tree-nails, 
and bends of a ship, for stopping or pre- 
venting leaks. 

OAK.— A long piece of timber, flat at one 
end and round or square at the other, used 
to make a vessel advance upon the water. 
—See Kowinu. 

OAT.— This is a very useful grain, an* 
more peculiarly adapted lor northern cli- 
mates than either wheat, rye, or barley. 
The varieties of oats are numerous, the 
most commonly cultivated are the long 
black oat (jiy. i), and the white oat {ftg. 2 ). 


Fig. 1 . Fig. 2 . 

The soil for oats may be any kind whatever, 
from the stiffest clays to moss or bog, pro- 
vided it be laid suliiciently dry. The most 
tenacious clays and meagre gravels and 
sands will produce a crop of oats, if ploughed 
at a proper season and the seed judiciously 
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«own and covered. The preparation of the 
soil for oats is less than tor any other grain. 
It is almost always the lirst crop on newly 
broken>up lands, and as it prospers best on 
a soil not too finely pulverized, it is com- 
monly sown on one earth. In regular 
rotations, oats are generally sown after 
grass ; sometimes upon land not rich enough 
for wheat, that has been previously sum- 
mer-fallowed, or had carried turnips ; after 
barley, and rarely after wheat, unless cross- 
cropping Itom particular circumstances be- 
come a necessary evil. One ploughing is 
generally given to the grass lands, usually 
m the month of January, so that the benefit 
of frost may be gained, and the laud 
sufiBiciently mellowed for receiving the har- 
row. The best oats, both in quantity and 
quality, are those which succeed grass. 
The climate for oats sitould be cool and moist ; 
when dry and warm, the panicles are so 
dried and contracted that they cease to 
convey sufficient nourishment to the ears, 
which thus become unproductive. The season 
for sowing oats is from the last week in 
February to the end of April. About the 
middle of Marcli is most generally pre- 
ferred. The seed should be plump, fresh, 
and free from the seeds of weeds. Tlie 
quantity of seed, where oats are sown 
broad-cast, is usually from four to six 
bushels to the acre. The mode of sowing is ! 
almost universally broad- cast ; but where 
they are sown alter turnips, or on other 
well pulverized soils, the row-culture is 
sometimes adopted. The after-culture de- 
pends on the mode of sowing, but seldom 
consists of more than weeding before the 
fiower-stalks begin to shoot up. In hai-vesting 
oats in England^ tliey are generally cut down 
with a scythe, and carried loose to the barn 
or stack. Oats are ready for reaping when 
the grain becomes hard and the straw 
ellowish. They should generally be cut 
efore they are dead ripe, to prevent tiie 
shedding of the grain, and to increase the 
value of the straw as fodder. The diseases of 
the oat are few; sometimes it U found 
attacked by the smut ; but the more com- 
mon injury sustained by oats is in the form 
of wire worms, or larvae of insects wiiicU 
generally abound in lands newly broken up 
from turf. One of the most certain inodes 
of avoiding these is, by not ploughing the 
ground, especially if old turf, till imme- 
(iiately before sowing. By this means the 
insect is turned down, and before it can 
work its way to the surface, the corn is 
beyond its reaoh. The produce of oats dififers 
materially according to the soil, climate, and 
the fitness of the particular variety for the 
land. The highest quantity, soil and climate 
being favourable, may be e.stimated at se- 
venty bushels, and the lowest quantity, 
twenty bushels per acre : the average being 
about four qiiarters. 

OAT CKUSIiEK— As a general principle 
for economizing horse-corn, and as an espe- 
cial aid to old animals and quick feeders, 
the oat crusher, by which the grain is re- 
duced to a coarse meal, is a necessary ad- 
junct to a stable. This implement may be 
obtained at various prices, according to size 


and capacity ; its mode of operation is self- 
explanatory. It is estimated that by the 
empioyment of this machine, horses gene- 
rally may be kepi at one- half the ordinary 



cost, from the simple reason, that when 
the corn is eaten whole, a large quantity of 
it is undigested, and is therefore quite use- 
less as a means of nourishment. 

OATMEAL CAKES. — Put a pound of 
oatmeal in a basin or bowl, take a pint of 
boiling water, with half an ounce of salt 
butter or lard melted in it to make the 
cakes crisp. Pour this boiling over the meal, 
stirring it as quickly as possible into a dough, 
and then turning it out upon a baking- 
board, upon which it is to be rolled until it 
is as thin as will allow it to hold together, 
when it is to be stamped into the shape 
of small round cakes. These are to be first 
jilaced on a girdle to make them firm, and 
ui’terwards toasted before the fire alternately 
oil each side till they are quite dry and crisp. 
To make un fermented caA:«.— Soak a pound of 
oatmeal for ten or twelve hours in a pint 
of sour buttermilk. Then rub a quarter of 
an ounce of carbonate of soda and a little 
salt into a pound of flour, and mix it with 
the oatmeal. Roll it out to any thickness 
required, and bake it in a moderate oven. 

Oatmeal, lib. ; water, l pint ; butter 
or lard, ioz. Vnferniented cale^— Oatmeal, 
lib.; buttermilk, 1 pint; carbonate of soda, 
ioz. ; salt, sufficient ; flour, lib. 

OATMEAL CAUDLE.— Mix together a 
quart of new ale, a pint of stale beer, and a 
quart of water ; add half a pint of fine oat- 
meal, six cloves, two blades of mace, half a 
teaspoonful of nutmeg, and half a teaspoon- 
ful of allspice. Set this mixture over a slow 
fire in a saucepan, and let it boil for half an 
hour, stirring it well all the time; then 
strain it through a coarse sieve, add half a 
pound of sugar, and the rind of half a lemon. 
Pour into a pan, cover close, and warm 
before serving. 

Ale, 1 quart; beer (stale), 1 pint; 
water, 1 quart; oatmeal, i pint; cloves, 6; 
mace, 2 blades ; nutmeg, i teaspoonful ; all- 
spice, i teaspoonful; sugar, |lb. ; lemon- 
peel, igf 1. 

OATMEAL, Dietetic Properties of. 
—As an article of humau food, oatmeal is 
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not adapted for general consumption, it is four inches di agonal, communicating with a 
deficient in some of the properties which cupboard set Into a wall, but with its end so 
characterize wheaten flour, and is thereby near the bottom that there shall never be 
rendered difficult of digestion, except with above a desirable quantity in the cupboard 
the most robust. This unwholesome quality, at a time, which being taken away, another 
however, may be rectified to a great extent supply succeeds ; by this continual motion 
by mixing with the oatmeal an equal por- the oats are kept sweet, which, when laid 
tion of Canadian tlour. up otherwise in large quantities, and sulfered 

OATMEAL GltUEL.— This may be either to lie idle, would turn musty, 
made from the meal itself, or from the pre- O 0 11 K E. «-An earthy substance with 
pared grits. In the former case, mix the whicii some metallic oxide is mixed, coxn- 
(luantiry of oatmeal that is to be used with monly of a yellow, brown, or red colour, 
a little milk or water in a basin ; continue The colour of such specimens as are dark 
mixing it until it is perfectly smooth, then may be rendei ed a brighter red by calci- 
turu it into the saucepan, adding more nation. The ferruginous ochres whioli are 
water or milk until it is reduced to the con- i most common, appear to have been pro- 
sistence desired, then boil it and keep stirring ! duced by the daconiposition of the martial 
until it is done. To make the gruel from pyrite.s. which c.'>nsist of sulphur and iron, 
the prepared grits, iTxix up a teaspoonful of : OCTOJiER, GAiiDKNiNG roil. —Kitchen 
meal with a little cold water, and then stir i i/arden.— Asparagus, cut down ami dress the 
boiling water into this, after whicli it re- beds with litter, /iett, transplant. Cabbage^ 
quires boiling for a quarter of an hour, and ! transplant in close rows or in beds, to re- 
should then be strained and mixed with an main till spring. Caulijlowers, transplant in 
equal quantity of milk. ! the last week, to i eceive the protection of 

Jn cases of sickness, oatmeal gruel forms i frames. Kndioe, transplant in warm bor- 
a nutritive and light diet. It is essential, j dera. Horseradish of two summers’ growth, 
however, that it should be very thin, lor i take up. Jerusalem artichokes^ take up. Let- 
when thick it is too heating and stimu- | iuce, sow in the first week. Ma:.ngan beans, 
lating an aliment ; a little spirits or wine sow' in the last week. Parsley, protect on 
may be added wdien considered necessary, . the approach of Irost. Parsnips, transplant, 
and it may be sweetened with sugar and J^eas lor frames, sow. Polatt>es, take up. 
addulated with lemou-juice. In no case, Jtadish<,s, sow in the first week. Havoys, 
however, should butter be added. . transplant. 

OATMEAL POKKIOGE.— Ibis is a fa- ; General remarks. — During this month 
vourite preparation lor breakfast and other i trench, drain, and manure. Earth up and 
meals in Scotland and the North of England. ; stir the surface, only in fine dry weather. 
It is made as follows Put as much water Iloe, rake, thin, weed, and dress oil all beds 
as will make the quantity ol porridge re- , of winter crops. As crops are cleared, dig 
quired into a saucepan, let it boil, then take | and prepare the vacant ground. Protect afl 
a handful of meal in the left hand, and drop ■ newly risen annuals, and recently deposited 
it gently into the water while stirring the seeds. Propagate the alliaceous tribe and 
meal and water quickly round with the , culinary perennials. Destroy insects. Bee 
right; continue doing this until the mix- ; that the root-cellar is perfectly dry, and 
ture is of the consistence of thick gruel, ; that abundance of sand is laid over tlxe 
add salt to taste, then let it boil for ten j roots. Attend to the putting away of seede 
minutes, add a little more boiling water, j in the store-room, and deposit them securely 
and boil for live minutes more until it i from vermin. 

becomes quite smooth ; turn into a dish, l Flower' garden. — Anemones, plant in properly 
and serve it with milk. I prepared beds, ^lartcu/aa, protect from heavy 

OATMEAL P U D D I N G.— Soak four 1 rains by mats. Carnations, shield from frost 


ounces of brown bread and two ounces of ! 
oatmeal in a pint of boiling milk; when I 
cold, stir in two eggs, well beaten, and a ; 
little nutmeg and sugar; pour the mixture 
into a buttered basin, and boil it for an 
hour. 

igf" Brown bread, 4o28. ; oatmeal, 2ozs ; 
milK, 1 pint ; eggs, 2 ; nutmeg and sugar to 
taste. 

OATS, FOR Horses.— Oats form the corn 
food for horses, and are the best general 
addition to hay. In wet weather, however, 
they are scarcely sufficiently stimulating, 
and require the aid of beans for that pur- 
pose. The usual proportion is a quartern 
of oats with hall a quartern of beans. Be- 
fore the oats are given to tlie horses they 
should be sifted, and the stones taken out. 
Oats are liable to become musty, and may be 
preserved by the following simple method : — 
llave fixed on the loft above the stable, a 
vessel resembling the hopper of a mill, and 
let the grain i'all into a square pipe about 
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by matting. Crocuses, prepare pots of suit- 
able earth for. Dahlias, stake firm against 
the wind. Daisies, j)ropagate by dividing the 
roots. Fuchsias, protect from winter by & 
framework of seeds and a layn- peat 
earth and sand. Hyacinths, pu' into vater- 
glasses. Jessamine, plant out last year’s 
layers and cuttings. Jonquils, put into water- 
glasses. Larkspurs, sow in pots for the* 
following si)riiig. Laurels, plant out last 
year’s layers and cuttings. Mignonette^pyxt 
into boxes and jiots under cover. Narcissus^ 
put into water-glasses. Pansies, sow in pots 
to come in early next spring. Pinks, bed 
out. Roses, pot; prune and well stake the 
standard sorts. Tulips, plant seedlings and 
olfsets, but not the main crop, 
j Cferjcral remartK.—Brepare composts. Stir 
! the ground only in dry weather. If the 
season has been very dry, flower- border* 
may be dug over about the end of the montii. 
Attend to neatness, and remove all the 
evidences of decay as fast as they appear. 
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iSow annuals in x)it«, lor prolongation in 
cold frames and pots, and some of the 
liardicr sorts in warm borders, to come in 
early next spring, if the weather should 
prove mild. Transplant biennials and pe- 
rennials in the nursery to stand till spong. 
Remove strong plants to where they are 
Anally to remain. IJegin at the end of the 
month to remove Georgina roots to be dried 
in an open shed, and then carried to the 
store-room. About the end of the month 
prepare a heap of light and fresli sandy 
loam, and a sufficient number of proper- 
Bi5?ed pots, for the reception of as many 
bulbs and tubers as may be required for 
early and late forcing. Dig the clumps or 
ots intended for the hardiest sorts of 
ull>s and tubers, wliich now require to be 

f )nt in. Rosaries may be jiriined and regu- 
ated, laying down the long, short, and 
straggling branches. 

OcTOllEJi, Things in Season. —/’wA; 
Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, cod, conger- 
eels, crabs, dace, dory, eels, gudgeon, had- 
docks, hake, halibut, herrings, lobsters, 
mussels, oysters, perch, pike, prawns, 
salmon- trout, shrimps, smelt, soles, tench, 
thornback, turbot, whitings. 

” /Vutf.— Almonds, apples : pearmain, golden 
ippin, golden rennet, royal russet ; bullaces, 
lack and white, damsons, Ags, Alberts, 
hazel-nuts, grapes, medlars, peaches, pears, 
quinces, walnuts. 

Ment.—JlQtfly mutton, pork, veal, venison 
(doe). 

rouUry and Oame. — Chickens, dotterel, 
ducks, fowls, green-geese, grouse, hares, 
larks, moorgahie, partridges, pheasants, 
pigeons, rabbits, snipe, teal, turkeys, wheat- 
ears, widgeon, wild-duck.s, wild-pigeons, 
woodcocks. 

Fe(7Cia6/e5.— Artichokes, brocoli, cabbages, 
caiilillowers, celery, cole wort, peas, imtatoes, 
radishes, salad, savoy n, skirreta, shalots, 
spinach, tomatoes, trullles, turnips. 

ODOMETER.'--An instrument designed 
for measuring roads on the following prin- 
ciple : - Tlie wheel, (a), is made of light iron. 



and measures two yards in circumference, 
being divided by six spokes into feet. One 
spoke must be painted \«hite. The handle 
is divided at c, like a fo/k» and embraces 


each end of the axis by its elasticity. 
Throagh the axis is a hole into which the 
end of the way- wiser Ats, and is held fast 
by a nut. The way- wiser is an index with 
a face somewhat like a clock, upon which 
are marked certain Agures, which assist in 
indicating the number of revohitions per- 
formed by tlie wlieel. The advantages of 
this instrument are obvious ; any person 
by merely walking from one end to the 
other of any road," hedge, wall, ditch, &c., 
with the od»>meter, wliicli is not more trou- 
blesome than a walking-stick, may arrive 
at the exact extent more correctly tium by 
a measuring chain. 

OIL.— See IlAiii Oil., lyiACASSAii On-. 
OiAVE Oil,, &c. 

OIL-CJA)Tir.— A material made on the 
same principle as Aoor-cloth, but on much 
lighter and thinner canvas, covered with a 
Ahe oil paint and a more delicate pattern ; 
it is chieAy used for table covers, mats, &o. 
A piece of oil-cloth, about twenty inches 
long, is a useful appendage to a common 
sitting-room. Kept in the closet, it can b(3 
available at any time to place jars upon, &c.. 
and thus i>revent the table or cloth from 
becoming marked or soiled. For directions 
for cleaning oil-cloth, see Feoor-clotii. 

OILED FAPEll.— Brush sheets ol‘ paper 
over with boiled oil, and suspend them on a 
line until dry. The paper will then be At 
for use to tie over pots, jars, &c. 

OIL, rou Jaghting. — The oil used for 
giving liglit, acts upon a unilorm principle ; 
namely, by feeding the wick in whicli it is 
immersed, as fast as combustion goes on. 
For the jmrposes of lighting, various kinds 
of oils are used, which liave special advan- 
tages to recommend them ; of these, colza 
oil, whicli is extracted Irom seed by pres- 
sure, is the most generally used, us it is 
free from the dirt and unpleasant odour 
which usually accompany Ash oils, hitherto 
employed for lighting; cocoa-nut oil, and 
palm oil, are also ektensively used, and 
possess similar advantages. As a general 
rule, the best lamp-oil is that which is clear 
and nearly colourless, like water. None but 
the winter-strained oil should be used in 
cold weather. Thick, dark-coloured oil 
burns badly, and it is in vain to try to use 
it. If the consumption of oil is moderate, 
it should be purchased in small quantities, 
as it spoils by keeping; and frequently when 
it has Deeu kept for several months, it will 
not light at all. When such is found to he 
the case, the best plan is to empty it all out, 
clean the can, and till it with a fresh supply. 
Oil should be kept free from all exposure to 
atmospheric air, as it is apt to absorb con- 
siderable quantities of oxygen. To purify 
common lamp-oiU begin by beating the oil 
w^ell with a stick, and continue beating; 
add at four separate times, for twenty-Ave 
gallons of oil, a pound and a half of sul- 
phuric acid; a quarter of an hour after- 
wards add half a pound of tartaric acid, in 
powder, and three pounds of quick-lime; 
continue to beat this liquid for about twenty 
minutes, then add six quarts of water, and 
stir well for Ave minutes. Four days after- 
wards, draw olT the oil from the water, and 
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filter it, if it should be necessary, thrmip^h a 
liair>bag containing a rather titick beu of 
animal charcoal. To econom^e oil, dissolve, 
in a glass of water, as much salt as will fully 
saturate the water; steep the wick in tins, 
and af terwards dry it ; pour into the water 
an equal quantity of oil, and then put the 
mixture into a bottle, and well shake it, in 
order to incorporate it thoroughly ; trim the 
lamp with this mixture, and with the pre- 
jjiired wick. By this method not only will 
tlie oil last longer, but all smoke will be 
avoided. 

OIL TAINTINGS. to Clean.— Mix on ‘ 
ounce of spirits of turpentine with an ounce ' 
.)! spirits of wine ; with this mixture, wash ! 
the paintings gently witli cotton wool, then 
wash them with turpentine alone; if there 
areany stains which this will not remove, the 
paintings should beAvashed with an infusion > 
oi kali f when dry, put on a thin varui.sli, 
composed of two ounces of mastic dissolved 
iu six ounces of turpentine; at the end of a 
t(‘W days, add another coat pf varni.sh, such 
as is sold by the colour makers for oil paint- 
ings may be added. 

OIL TAINTIKOS, to Varni sit. — Ac- 
cording to the number of pictures to be 
varnished, take the whites of an equal 
number of eggs, and the same nunibe)’ of 
pieces of sugar* candjr, the size of a ba7.el- 
nut ; dissolve, and mix with a tcaspoonful 
oi brandy ; boat the whites of the eggs to a 
froth, and let it settle; put the clear liquid 
to the brandy and sugar, mix them well 
together, and varnish the pictures with it 

CIl^SKIN. — Oil is applied to various 
materials to render them waterproof. If a 
stout coat or wrapper be wanted, let the 
material be strong unbleached or hrown 
calico. If a light garment is preferred, 
make use of brown hoi land. Soak the 
article in hot Avater, and hang it to dry; 
then boil ten ounces of India-rubber in a 
quart of raAV linseed oil, until dis.solved ; 
tbi.s will require about three hours’ boiling ; 
Avhen cold, mix Avith the oil so prepared 
about half a pint of any colour which may 
be preferred, and of the same consistency as 
that used for painting wood, With a paint- 
brush lay a thin coat over the outside of the 
Avrapper, brushing it well into the seams. 

I fang it to dry in a fair current of air, but 
sheltered from a powerful sun. When 
thoroughly dry, give it another coat ; dry as 
before, and then give a third and last coat. 
I‘he article, when well dried, will be fit for 
use. 

OINTMENT.— A greasy or unctuous pre- 
paration, about the consistence of firm 
butter. The ointments most likely to be 
useful for domestic practice will be found 
under their several heads. — See Elder 
Eloaver, Spermaceti, Sulphur, Zinc, 
&c. 

OLIO. — A dish prepared as follows i 
Boil tliree heads of small close cabbages, 
together with carrots, turnips, potatoes, and 
small onions > drain them Itom the water, 
and cut them into pieces. Mix all together 
with two handfuls of spinach -leaves, two 
ounces of butter, three tablespoonfuls of 
cream, and a little salt and pepper; put 
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the whole into a stewpan, cover it closely, 
and stew for two hours ; then stir in apiece 
of butter rolled in Hour, and AvUen quite 
done, serve. 

OLIVE, Culture of.— The olive is a 
low, braueby evergreen tree, rising from 
twenty to thirty feet, Avitb stiff, narrow, 
bluish-green leaves. The olive tuny be pro- 
pagated by seeds, cuttings, layers, suckers, 
and inoculation. In England, us a green- 



linuse plant, it is raised from cuttings ; but 
where it is intended to grow a lew trees in 
the forcing department, for tlie sake oi 
their fruit, a few strong plant.s sliould be 
procured from Genoa, Avbich Avill produce 
fruit in three or four years ; tlie trecs<^houl(l 
be planted as standards in an area, or 
training on a wall. If a house is not devoted 
to this fruit, one might be appropriated for 
it and the pomegranate, giving each its 
respective soil, aiid recollecting that tho 
olive Avill not bear a very high degree of 
heat. The olive will grow luxuriantly in a 
strong, clayey, richly manured soil, but will 
not be so prolific as in a dry, calcareous, 
sandy, or rocky situation, which ought to 
be imitated in some degree in the composi- 
tion prepared for the area or border of the 
olive-house. Iu pruning, the object is to 
have Oyregular distribution of wood of the 
former year, from tlie axils of the leaves of 
w'hich the floAvers spring out. When shoots 
of three or more years are shortened for tliis 
purpose, they do not produce blossoms ; 
but wood of the preceding or current year 
may be shortened, and the shoots proceeding 
from them will produce blossoms in due 
course. 

OLIVE OIL.— An oil procured from the 
fruit of the olive. The oil from Provence 
enjoys a higher reputation than any other, 
on account of its being prepared witlv 
greater care. This oil is used lor a variety 
of purposes ; for salads, for preserving fish, 
and occasionally as a medicinal agent. To 
purify olive <nl, turn it into a crock or bottle, 
and pour in a quantityoi' pure water; shake 
the bottle vigorously, and let it stand for 
two hours. The mucilaginous matter, which 
is the cause of rancidity, will be separated 
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from the oil, and remain in the water. The 
oil may then be decanted and bottled for 
use. 

OLIVE, Preparation or.— Olives are 
prepared by steeping them in an alkaline 
leasive, to extract a part of their bitterness ; 
they are next washed in pure water, to 
which an aromatic, as fennel, &c., is some- 
times added. In this form, olives are served 
at table i'or the purpose of e.\citing the 
palate, and giving a relish to wine ; in taste 
they are ratner bitter, and it requires some 
habit to eat them witli pleasure. 

OLIVE SAUCE. — - liemove the stones 
from some fine French or Italian olives by 
paring the fruit close to them, round and 
round in the form of a corkscrew : they will 
then resume their original shape when done. 
Weigh six ounces thus prepared, throw 
them into boiling water, let them blanch for 
five minutes; then drain and throw them 
into cold water, and leave them in it for an 
hour; drain them well, and stew them 
gently for twenty minutes in a pint of rich 
brown gravy ; add the juice of half u lemon, 
and serve the sauce very hot. It may be 
served with ham and poultry. 

Olives, 6oz. ; gravy, i pint ; lemon- 
juice, i of 1. 

OMELE'ITE. — A culinary preparation of 
French origin, somewhat resembling a pan- 
cake or fritter. As omelettes are quickly 
and easily made, and afl'ord an agreeable 
addition to a repast, the following general 
observations respecting them will be found 
worthy of notice The pan used for frying 
should be quite small, for if the omelette be 
composed of four or five eggs only, and then 
put into a large pan, it will necessarily 
spread over it aud be thin ; the only partial 
remedy, when the pan is not of the proper 
size, is. to raise the handle of it higli, and to 
keep the opposite end close down upon the 
fire, which will confine the eggs into a 
smaller space. No gravy should be poured 
into the dish with the omelette, for if it be 
properly done it will require none. Should 
the slight rawness, which is sometimes 
found in the middle of the inside, when the 
omelette is made the French way, be 
objected to, a heated shovel or a salamander 
may be held over it for an instant beibre it 
is folded on the dish. Omelettes may be 
made in a variety of ways as I'oUows : — 
Ordinary OmeieWe.— Beat the yolks and whites 
of four eggs together, witli a tablespoonful 
of milk and a little salt and pepper; put 
two ounces of butter into a frying-pan, aud 
let it remain until it begins to brown ; then 
pour in the batter, and leave it undisturbed 
for a minute ; turn up the edges of the 
omelette gently from the bottom of the pan 
with a fork ; shake it to prevent it burning 
at the bottom, and fry it till of a light brown. 
It will not take more tlian five minutes 
frying. Smet This is nothing more 

than the ordinary omelette, upon wliich 
powdered sugar is put before it is turned ; 
when it is turned, powder the outside also 
with white sugar, and press upon it a red 
hot iron ; the iron should be about hall’ an 
tneh square, and pressed in streaks from one 
^ to the other. Ftiar's Ome/effe.— Boil a 


dozen apples, as fer sauce ; stir in a quarter 
of a pound ol’ butter, and a quarter of a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar ; when cold, 
add four eggs, well beaten ; put it into a 
baking dish thickly strewed over with 
crumbs of bread, so as to adhere to the 
bottom and sides ; then put in the apple 
mixture ; strew crumbs of bread over the 
top; when baked, turn it out, and grate 
loaf sugar over it. Omelette Sov^lee. — Put into 
a stewpan an ounce of butter ; when 
melted, add two tablespooiil’uls of flour; 
stir them well over the fire so that the flour 
be thoroughly done, but not coloured ; adc( 
by degrees a wineglassi'ul of boiling cream, 
and four times the quantity of boiling milk ; 
work it quite smooth, take it 'off the hre, add 
four yolks of eggs, sugar to taste, a few 
grains of salt, and a tablespoonful of orange- 
flower water ; whip up strongly the whites 
of eight eggs, mix them lightly in the batter, 
put the whole into a souflid dish, and bake 
for an hour. Omelette with jvne h^bs . — After 
having well beaten up any number of eggs 
required, and mixed them with a little salt, 
and a sprinkling of fine herbs, throw the 
whole into a frying-pan in wliich a little 
butter has been previously melted ; when 
fried BuHiciently brown, turn the omelette 
over on the dish in which it is to be served. 

OMN J BUS, Directions FOR Hiding in. 
—Omnibuses, like all otlier vehicles, always 
keep to t he left-hand side of the road ; per- 
sons wishing to hail one, should bear this 
in mind, or they will have a difficulty in 
making themselves seen by the conductor 
or driver, and will be compelled to cross the 
road. On getting into an omnibus, place 
your hand on the roof as you pass along, to 
steady yourself, or you will possibly fall 
upon somebody, and be thrown from one 
side to the other. It is a sort of tacit 
understauding that the passenger last ar- 
riving should make his way towards the end 
of tlie vehicle, and your endeavouring to 
take an intermediate scat would be resented 
as an act of aggression. When you have 
the choice of seats, do not take either the 
one nearest the driver, or that at the far- 
thest end ; in the former case your feet are 
likely to be trodden upon by the passengers 
as they come in and go out; and in the 
latter situation you have a difficulty in 
making the conductor understand when you 
wish to alight, and a still greater difficulty 
in getting out. If, on entering an omnibus 
you have in your hand a stick or umbrella, 
turn the ferrule downwards, lest you should 
thrust it into any person’s eye. Have the 
exact amount of your fare ready in your 
hand to give the conductor on being set 
down ; or if you require change, settle with 
the conductor previous to arriving at your 
destination. Do not linger on the steps^ 
when alighting; the least forward move- 
ment of the omnibus is almost certain to 
throw you into the road. Never attempt to 
alight while the omnibus is in rapid motion ; 
in wishing to oblige the conductor or to 
show off your agility, you may break yqur 
neck. Do not be officiously polite in handing 
persons in and out of the vehicle, holding 
their parcels. Ibc. ; this kind of conduct is 
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always practised by persons who ride in om- 
nibuses for thepurpose of plundering the pas- 
aengers ; therefore, by adopting their ways, 
you may be unwittingly suspected of being 
one of the gang. When you mount on or 
dismount from the top of an omnibus, do it 
calmly and leisurely, first with the left foot, 
then with the right, then with the left again, 
and so on ; never displace one fopt till the 
other is securely planted. When you are on 
the roof, or the box seat, hold on by the 
nearest rail; for if you do not do so, a 
sudden start of the horses, or a jerk over 
a rut, is liable to pitcli you oif into the 
road. 

ONION, Culture of. — For a crop of 
onions, the soil should be rich, light, deep, 
and well exposed to the sun ; the situation 
.should be open and well drained, and en- 
tirely free Irom trees ; if the soil be poor, 
abundance of manure should be applied in 
T.iie preceding autumn or winter. Sea-sand, 
particularly if the ground is at all tenacious, 
is advantageously employed; coal ashes, 
and especially soot, are applied with parti- 
cular benefit. In digging over the ground, 
small spots only should be turned over at a 
time, that the texture may be well broken 
and pulverized. Just before sowing, work 
and enrich the bed to the depth of eighteen 
inches, and then beat it fiat and firm with a 
spade. Sow the seed at any time in March, 
thus : scratch drills by the line just so deep 
U8 to be clearly discernible, and scatter Uie 
seeds along them about three or four in an 
incli. Sift fine sandy earth over the seeds, 
and pat the surface even. In about six 
weeks after sowing, tlie plants will be of 
sufilcient size to allow the first thinning and 
small hoeing, by which they are to be set 
out about tw'o inches apart. If this be per- 
formed in dry weather, it will keep the beds 
free from weeds for six weeks longer, when 
they must be hoed a second time, and 
thinned to four inches apart ; and uow^ 
where they have failed, the vacancies may 
DC filled up by transplanting there some of 
the plants thinned out. The best time fur 
doing this is the evening, and water mu.st 
be given for several successive niglits. In 
transplanting, therootonly is to be inserted, 
and no part of the stem buried. The plants 
will be much benefited by having liquid 
manure applied to them tw’ice a week. After 
the lapse ofanother month, they must be tho- 
roughly gone over for the last time, and the 
plants thinned to six iuche.s asunder. After 
this, they require only an occasional stirring 
of the surface with a hoe. In order to ijreveiit 
them running too much to blade, in the 
month of July, before the tips cliange to a 
yellow hue. the stems should be bent down 
flat upon the bed, which not only prevents 
the over-growth of the blade, but causes 
the bulbs to become much larger than they 
otherwise w^ould. The bend should be made 
about two inches up the neck. 7V«j guOttring 
of Oie crop qf onintut should not be delayed 
beyond the beginning or the middle of Sep- 
tember; but then full ripeness may be 
•mown, by the withering of the foliage, by 
the shrinking of the necks, and by the ease 
with which they may be pulled up. As soon 


as these symptoms appear, the onions must 
be taken up, the bed being frequently looked 
over ; for if the whole crop is waited for, the 
most forward individuals, especially in moist 
situations or seasons, are apt again to strike 
root. When taken up, the onions should be 
spread thinly on the ground, but if the 
weather be w'et, they had better be removed 
to a gravel walk, or to a space purposely 
covered with sand or gravel. In the lliU sun. 
Turn them over once or twice a day until 
they are thoroughly dried, and then store 
them in a well- aired, loft or other appropriate 
place. In the store- house, they must be laid 
as thinly as possible, and afterwards hung 
up in ropes, and examined at least once a 
month. To string onions, take in your ham], 
three or four by the tails ; tie them tightly 
with a new strand of matting, or a length of 
pack-thread; place on, two or three more 
onions ; wrap the thread once or twice round 
their tails ; place more onions, which also 
wrap hard, and so on, until the string is a 
yard or more in length. To save the seed, select 
some of the largest, well-housed, sound, firm 
bulbs, either in October, the beginning of 
November, or in February. Prepare a bed 
for them, and draw drills tnree or four inches 
deep, either a single row or two or three 
rows together, a foot asunder; in which 
plant the onions, six inches, ten inches, or a 
foot apart, and earth in about throe iuoheg. 
In planting double or treble rows, allow a 
space of two feet between each bed of two or 
three rows, to admit of a passage, both to 
place stakes and horizontal lines for the 
su])port of the seed-stems, and to cut down 
W'eeds. The plants will shoot ui> in stalks 
1 wo or three leet high, producing each a large 
head of seed, which will ripen in August or 
September. The ripening of the seeds will 
be known by the busks ussuminj? a brownish 
liue; the heads must be then immediately 
cut, otlierwise the receptacles will open and 
sbt*d their contents, lleiiig spread on cloths 
in the sun, tliev become perfectly dry, when 
the seed may be rubbed out, cleaned of the 
cliafi', and after remaining another day or 
two, finally stored. Ju sowing, it is of the 
utmost consequence to employ seed of not 
more than one year old, otherwise not more 
than one in fifty will vegetate, the good- 
ness of the seed may be easily ascertained 
by forcing a small portion of it in a hotbed, 
or in warm water, a day before it is em- 
ployed ; when, if fertile, a small white point 
will soon protrude Itself. The sue of onions 
is greatly improved by simply taking tlie bulbs 
Ironi the ground, preserving them during 
winter, and planting them again in the 
following spring at equal distances. 

ONION KA GOUT. ~ Procure a pint of 
very young onions, together with four large 
ones ; peel the whole of them, and cut them 
very small; put gome good dripping or 
butter into a stewpan, and when melted, 
add the onions, and fry them a little brown ; 
sprinkle with fiour and shake them round 
till thick. Add a quarter of a pint of gravy, 
a little pepper and salt, and a teaspoonful of 
mustard ; stir all together, and wtieu tole- 
rably thick, pour into a dish, and garnlBli 
with fried bread crumbs. 
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ONION SAUCE, Brown.— P eel and slice 
ciome oniuns into a quart atewpan with au 
ounce of butter ; set it over a «Jovv fire and 
turn the onion about till it is very li^'^htly 
browned; then jj-radually stir in half an 
ounce ol' flour ; add a little brown gravy and 
a little pepper and salt, and boil up for a few 
minutes ; strain it through a hair sieve, and 
serve it very hot. 

ONION SAUCE, White.— Peel si.K large 
white onions, cut them in half, and lay them 
in a pan of spring water for a (juarter ol an 
hour, then let them boil lor a quarter of an 
hour, and if it is desired to have the sauce 
very mild pour off the first water, and cover 
the onions with fresh boiling water; let 
them Ixiil till they aro tender, drain them 
well in a hair sieve, lay them on a chopping- 
board, and chop and bruise them ; put them 
into a clean saucepan with some butter and 
flour, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a little 
cream or milk ; stir the mixture till it boils ; 
then rub it through a sieve, adding cream or 
milk to bring it to the consistence desired. 

ONION SOUP.— Brown half a pound of 
butter with a little Hour in a stewpau, taking 
care that it does not burn ; when it ceases 
Jiissing, put in twelve large onions sliced, 
and try them very gently until tender; 

our to them, by degrees, two quarts of 

oiling water, shaking the pan well round 
:is it is being poured in ; add a crust of 
bread; let it boil gently for half an hour, 
season it witli jiepfier and salt; crisp tlie 
top of a French roll before the tire; put it 
into a saucepan with some of the soup to 
soak it, then turn it into the tureen ; let the 
liquid boil for some time after the onions 
are tender, as it will irnpurt a richer flavour 
to the soup; strain it off, pour it upon the 
French roll, and serve. 

ONION VINEGAR.— Iiin^se an ounce of 
onions in a pint of vinegar lor a fortnight, 
and strain it off, when it is ready for use. 

ONIONS BOILED. — After peeling the 
requisite number of onions, let them lie for 
a couple of hours in cold w'ater ; then put 
them over the tire in a saucepan in cold 
milk and water, boil them till tender, and 
serve with melted butter poured over them. 

ONIONS FRIED. -Peel the onions and 
cut them in slices ; fry them in lard, butter, 
or the fat from the stock or other meat 
which is being cooked; continue stirring 
them while they are frying until they are of 
a deep brown colour. 

ONIONS PICKLED. — Th picife young 
onions, select the small round sort ; peel 
them, and steep them in strong salt and 
water lor four days, changing the water two 
or three times ; wipe them perfectly dry, put 
them into milk which is scalding hot, and 
let them lie until the milk becomes cold ; 
then drain them and dry each separately in 
a cloth; after which put them into jars; 
pour over them as much wdiite wine vinegar 
which has been boiled with as much white 
pepper as will cover them completely ; tie 
them over first with wet bladder and then 
with leather, and keep the jars in a dry 
place ready for use. Another method of 

S ickling onions is to put them without peel- 
ig into cold water, and keep them on t!ie 


j fire until the water boils ; then take off the 
outer skins, and steenthe onions in salt ami 
water, previously to adding the vinegar. To 
pickle Spanish onions, proceed as follows : — 
Peel the onions, cut a small round piece out 
of the bottom, and scoop out a little of the 
inside ; then lay them in salt and water ibr 
three days, changing them twice a day ; 
then drain them and stuff them ; first put iu 
flour of mustard-seed, then some ginger cut 
small, together with a little mace and some 
shalot ; then add more mustard, and fill up 
with some scraped horse-radish ; replace the 
bottom piece, tie it on close ; make a strong 
pickle of white vinegar, mace, ginger, nut- 
meg, sliced horse-radisli, and a little salt; 
put ill the onions, and let them boil up two 
or three times. In doing this, care must be 
taken that they do not boil loo much, for 
they will then lose their firmness and will 
not keep; put them witli the pickles info 
jars; on the following morning boil up the 
pickle airaiii and pour over them. 

ONIONS, Propeuties and Uses or.— 
This vegetable may be considered cither an 
a condiment, or as an article of absolute 
nou?*ishment. In its raw state, e-speci ally, 
the onion, by virtue of the volatile oil wliich 
it. contains, is a powerful stimulant, but one 
only to be used with impunity and advan- 
tage by persons who have strong stomachs. 
By boiling, the onion is deprived of much of 
its pungent property, and becomes an agree- 
able, mild, and nutritious vegetable. It is 
unwholesome eitlier fried or roasted, a por- 
tion of the volatile oil being retained and 
rendered very irritating to the stomach. 
The onion possesses diuretic properties. A 
roasted onion cut in half and the centre 
scooped out, is a frequent domestic remedy 
apjilied to boils to hasten their breaking. 

DNIONS ROASTED.-Choose the largest 
onions for this purpose, and place them, 
with their skins on, in a slow oven, or in a 
; Dutch oven before tlie fire. They require a 
I very long time to cook. They are excellent 
alone with only salt and butter, or with 
1 roast potatoes. 

ONIONS STEWED. — Strip the outer 
skins from four or five Spanish onions, and 
trim the ends, but without cutting Into the 
vegetable ; arrange them in a saucepan of 
BUflicient size to contain them all in one 
layer; just cover them with good beef or 
veal gravy, and stew them very gently for a 
couple of' hours ; they should be tender all 
through, but should not be allowed to fall 
to pieces. 

OPAL.— A precious stone of the quartz 
family. The value of the opal is regulated ac- 
cording to the amount of fire or lurid gleam 
which is seen reflected beneath its surface ; 
those showing the most, being of the highest 
value, and those displaying the least, dete- 
riorating accordingly ; until when no fire at 
all is reflected, they become comparatively 
worthless. 

OPERA GLASS.— In optics, an instru- 
ment so called from its use at operas, &c. 
The focus is adjusted by a screw fixed 
between the two tubes, which usually turns 
to the right to increase the distance, and to 
the left to decrease it. 
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ophthalmia is an inflammatory action 
of the adnata^ or white coat of the eye, in 
which the eyelids also very frequently par- 
ticipate. From the extreme delicacy of the 
organ, and the immense importance of vision 
to the comfort and happiness of life, no 
disease requires more immediate and careful 
attention than inflammation of the eyes. 
Ophthalmia usually commences with pain 
or oppression across the forehead, a dry, 
liot, and pricking sensation in the ey(*, 
giving the idea of dust or grains of sand 
between the lid and the ball. Upon exami- 
nation, the white part of the organ appears 
marked with red lines, or bloodthoi, with 
here and there dark purple spots, where the 
blood has been eflused ; the inside of the 
lids at the same time are extensively in- 
jected w’ith blood, and swollen or pulfy, 
e.'<pecially the upper, w’hich often overlaps 
and closes the eye ; at the same time, from 
the pre.ssure they exert, adding materially 
to the pain. The objection, or as it is called, 
intolerance to light that is experienced from 
the first, as the disease advances, becomes 
unbearable, and causes, if the light be in- 
judiciously admitted, excessive discomlbi t 
and itaiii ; concurrent with these symptoms, 
there is great heat, considerable pain in the 
eye, with great redness, and tenderness on 
the brow, check, and round the orbit. From 
the first, there is a constant exudation of 
tears, which, after some hours, assumes a 
more tenacious character, covering the ball 
with a film of stringy mucus, or what is 
called muco- purulent matter, completely 
obstructing all vision. As the day advances, 
all the symptoms become greatly aggra- 
vated, and at night have reached their iu- 
tensity ; the pain, heat, stiffness, throbbing, 
and intolerance of light being all greatly 
augmented. Trealment.—'Vhe first measures 
to adopt are, the insisting upon instant rest, 
seclusion and darkness; aud if the patient 
is young and robust, he should be bled from 
the arm, to the extent of twelve ounces, per- 
forming the operation standing, and from a 
large opening, so as to produce sickness or 
fainting. The bleeding should be imme- 
diately followed by an active aperient, such 
as the subjoined powder, followed in two 
liours by a black draught, or half an ounce 
of I^psom salts in plenty of water. Take of 


Compound jalap powder 4o grains. 
* Scammony powder . . 10 grains. 
Calomel u grains. 


Mix, and make a powder, to be taken in 
jelly, treacle, or some thick substance. 
Directly au action has been effected on the 
digestive organs, doses of the following 
mixture should be given every hour, to keep 
ttp a state of nausea, and subdue the action 
of the heart and arteries. Take of 

Kpsom salts 1 ounce. 

Tartar emetic ..... 2 grains. 

Camphor water .... 8 ounces. 

Dissolve. Give two tablespooufuls for the 
first dose, and one every hour afterwards, 
while awake. For the first day the eye or 
eyes should be frequently bathed with luke- 
warm water ; and if at bed- time the pain is 
727 


very distressing, the patient should be given 
either 25 drops of laudanum, lo grains of 
Dover’s powder, or ij grain of opium in a 
pill, to ensure sleep. If on the second day 
the symptoms continue unabated, the pur- 
gative pow'der is to be repeated, witli the 
black draught or salts, the patient put into 
a hot bath for seven or ten minutes, a blister 
placed benind one or both ears, the nausea- 
ting mixture continued, and the eyes bathed 
every hour with the following lotion made 
slightly warm. Take of 


Sugar of lead .... 30 grains. 
Sulphate of zinc ... 20 grains. 
Water, one pint, or . . 20 ounces. 


Dissolve, and make a lotion. When a shade 
i.H w'orn, it should be large, and made, by the 
interposition of two pieces of cork, to stand 
<iut from the forehead, so as to allow llie 
heated air to pass oil’ through the space 
thus left between the face and the shade. 
In conjunction with these remedies, the 
diet throughout must be of the simplest 
and least exciting kind, such as lea and 
toa.st, gruel, and barley water ; and not till 
the inflammatory action has subsided must 
there be any return to solid fodd or animal 
indulgences. It is sometimes necessary, 
alter severe ophthalmia, to keep the blisters 
open for a few clays, and by the discharge 
created by these drains, divert the blood 
accumulated from the delicate and already 
injured organ of vision. On the whole, by 
keeping the patient in a darkened room, the 
employment of the means above described, 
and avoiding all excitement, most cases of 
ophthalmia may be brought to a success fui 
termination. 

When the inflammation, however, becomes 
chronic, or long standing, it is then neces- 
sary to stimulate the eye, either by cold 
astringent lotions, to produce a slight de- 
gree of smarting, or by dropping into the 
eye a lew minims of the wme of opium 
every day.— {See Kye. 

OnUM.— The milky juice dried of the 
j seed vessels of the common garden poppy. 
Opium is procured by making oblique in- 
ci.-sic.-iis about half-way through the external 
wall of llie unripe poppy capsule or seed 
vessel, and allowing the milky juice to be- 
come partially dry, when it assumes a brown 
colour aud tenacious consistence; at this 
stage the opium is generally gathered, by 
scraping it off the capsule with a stick or 
some other instrument, by which it is trans- 
ferred to the receiving vessel; it is then 
further dried, and formed into the masses in 
which it is sold. Opium, when bought as 
imported, is apt to contain much impurity; 
the best condition, therefore, is the properly 
prepared powder, which must be kept in a 
well-closed boltle. The soothing and seda- 
tive properly of opium is well known, but 
it should he rarely resorted to, except under 
medical advice, and with great cauttou, — 
See Laudanum. 

OrODELDOC. — Dissolve an ounce of 
camphor in a small quantity of spirits of 
wine ; and also dissolve two ounces of soft 
soap in a httle wat«jr; put these into a 
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bottle, add half a drachm of roaemary, and 
the aame of oil of thyme ; shake them well 
together; add three-quarters of a pint of 
spirits of wine and a quarter of a pint of 
water; set it in a warm place, and shake it 
occasionally, for a few days. This is an 
excellent remedy for bruises, sprains, &c. 

OltANGJiADE. — A pleasant summer 
beverage made as follows Steep the rinds 
of six China and two Seville oranges in a 
quart of boiling water for about six hours. 
'Mien make a syrup of three pints of water 
and a pound of sugar, and add it to the 
above with the juice of twelve China and 
two Seville oranges. Stir the whole well 
together, and pass it through a jelly-bag. 
Should further sweetneSvS and flavour be 
desired, orange-flower water and capillaire 
may be added ; and according to taste 
demon-juice. 

Oranges, rinds of C China and 2 
Seville, juice of 12 China and 2 Seville; 
water, 1 quart ; s^r//p, water, 3 pints ; 
sugar, lib. 

OUANGE BISCUITS.— Boil whole Seville 
oranges in two or three waters till most of 
the bitterness is gone ; cut them and lake 
out the pulp and juice ; then beat the outside 
very line in a mortar, and put to it an equal 
weight of double refined sugar, beaten and 
silted. Mix it into a smooth paste, spread 
them on dishes, and set them before the 
lire; when half dry, cut the paste Into any 
form desired, turn the other side upper- 
most and dry that ; then remove them from 
the lira, and keep tiiem in a box with layers 
of paper. 

ORANGE BRANDY.- Take the rinds of 
three lemons and of eight Seville oranges 
peeled very tliiu, and three pounds of sugar 
caqdy, pounded. Steep the whole in a 
gallon of brandy for four days and nights, 
stirring it frequently, and ruu it through 
filtering paper to clear it. 

Lemon-rinds, 3 ; Seville orange rinds, 

8 ; sugar-candy, 311). ; brandy, 1 gallon. 

ORANGE liUTTER.— Boil six eggs hard, 
beat them in a mortar with two ounces of 
fine sugar, three ounces of butter, and two 
ounces ot blanched almonds beaten to a 
paste. Moisten with orange-flower water; 
and when all is mixed, rub it through a 
colander on a dish, and serve with sweet 
biscuits between. 

Eggs, 6; sugar, 2ozs.; butter, 3oz8. ; 
almonds, 2023 . ; orange- flower water, suffi- 
cient. 

ORANGE CHEESECAKES.— Beat half 
a pound of \)lanched almonds to a tine paste, 
with orange-flower water ; add half a pound 
of refined sugar and a pound ol butter, which 
must be carefully melted without oiling, 
and allowed to become cold before using it; 
then beat the yolks of ten eggs, and the 
whites of four ; pound two candied oranges 
and a fresh one, with the bitterness boiled 
out, in a mortar till as tender as marmalade; 
beat the whole together, and put into patty- 
pans lined with puff paste. 

Almonds, ^Ib. ; orange- flower water, 
sntficient; sugar, jib.; butter, lib.; eggs, 
io yolks, 4 whites; oranges, 2 candied, 1 
fresh ; puff paste, suflicieut. 


OltANGE COMPOTE.-Let oranges to 
the number required, lie in water for four 
hours; then boil them until tender, cut 
them in halves, and take out all the insides ; 
to every pound of peel well pounded, add a 
I)ound of sugar ; then remove all the 8kiii.s 
and seeds from the pulp, add its weight of 
sugar, and beat it well ; then mix it w ith 
the peel, and beat it again in a mortar, and 
pot it for use. In a cool and dry place, tho 
compote will keep good for several years. 

ORANGE CREAM.— Boil the rind of » 
Seville orange very tender, beat it fine in .1 
mortar; put to it a tabiespoonf'ul of tin 
best brand:|r, the Juice of a Seville orange, 
a quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, the yo^k^ 
of four eggs; beat all together for teu 
minutes ; then, by gentle degrees, pour in a 
pint of boiling cream or good milk, beat till 
cold, put into custard cups, set into a deep 
dish of boiling water, and let them stand 
till they become cold. Place at the top 
small strips of orange-peel, cut thin, or 
preserved chips. 

Orange. 1 ; brandy, 1 tabiespoonf’ul ; 
sugar, jib. ; eggs, 4 yolks ; cream or milk, 
1 pint; orange-peel stripSj or preserved 
chips, sufficient. 

ORANGE, CuLTUBE OF. — The methods 
adopted for cultivating the orange, apply 
equally to the citron, lemon, lime, shaddock, 
&c. All kinds will propaffaie freely by cutting, 
either of the young shoots, or of that riper 
in character. They are prepared in the usual 
way, and inserted in pots of sand ; a close 
frame with a bottom heat of seventy-five 
degrees is necessary, and they must be 
plunged. Layem root with facility, but do 
not make such fine plants. Grafting id per- 
formed in various ways, dependent much on 
the size and character of tho stock. Some- 
times the young seedlings are grafted which 
were sown in early spring ; these, by bottom 
heat and high culture, are rendered fit for 
this operation in four or live months. Other 
cultivators cut off the head of tlie stock, and 
crown-graft ; others attach the graft to the 
grow ing shoot, as in ordinary whip- grafting. 
IV/ien the. frees are imported, the following is the 
best mode of culture: Prepare a moderate 
hot-bed of tanner’s bark, in length and 
breadth according to the number of trees to 
be forced ; then put the trees upright in a 
tub of water, to about half the depth of the 
stem, leaving the head and the upper part 
of the stem out of water, the better to draw 
up and imbibe the moisture. In this situa- 
tion they may remain for two or three days, 
according to their condition when received ; 
then take them out and clean them well 
from dirt and other matters adhering to 
them, cutting off all broken or bruised roots, 
and all the small fibres which have become 
quite dried by being so long out of the 
earth, and scrub the stems with a hard 
hair-brush, cleaning them afterwards with a 
cloth ; then cut off the branches about six 
inches from the stem, and having prepared 
a quantity of good fresh earth, mixed with 
cow- droppings, set the plants therein, ob- 
serving that the pots are not too large; if 
they are just large enough to contain the 
roots, that will be sufficient at first planting. 
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Wrap the stems round with hay>bands from 
bottom to top, to prevent the suh from 
drying ttieir bark ; plunge the pots into the 
bark-beil, watering well to settle the earth 
to their roots, and shading them Irom the 
mid- day sun. Under favourable circum- 
stances, they will have made strong shoots 
by tlte beginning of June; at which time, 
stop them to obtain lateral branches to 
furnish their heads, harden them to admit 
their removal into the open ground in July; 
house them about the end of September, and 
during winter water frequently, but mode- 
rately, guarding at the same time against 
Irost. In the following spring, clean tiie 
stems and leaves of the plant, top-dress the 
earth, and enrich with rotten manure round 
the edges of the pots, taking care that it 
does not touch the stems of the plants. 
Kemove to a sheltered situation in the open 
air by the end of May. As the trees advance, 
stop strong irregular shoots in the summer 
season, to force out lateral branches to till 
the head, and render it regular in its growth, 
and free Irom weakness. The trees will 
require to be shifted and fresh potted every 
other year, in the month of April. In per- 
forming this operation, having drawn the 
trees out of the pots, cut off all the roots 
round the outside of the ball of earth, and 
take away all mouldy roots; then set the 
root of tlie tree into a large tub of water for 
about a quarter of an hour, then re- pot the 
trees and water tliem, letting them remain 
in the iiouse till they have taken root. The 
orange- tree, kept in conservatories, generally 
requires fifteen months to ripen its fruit. 
In England they often remain three years 
in moderately strong plants without fruit. 
Jii gathering for the table in this country, the 
fruit should not be pulled with the hand, 
but careluily cut, with a few leaves at- 
tached, and, thus garnished, sent to the 
dessert. 15y allowing tliem to hang for two 
years, the trees will at all times have green 
and yellow fruit, which, in connection with 
their shining green leaves and fragrant 
blossoms, will form early in spring one of 
the most pleasing and picturesque of horti- 
cultural scenes. 

OKANGE CUSTARD.— Strain the juice 
of twenty oranges, and sweeten it with 
pounded loaf sugar; stir it over the fire 
till hot ; then remove it, and when nearly 
cold, add the yolks of twenty eggs, well 
beaten, a quart of cream or good nulk, and 
a wineglassful of ratafia ; put the whole 
into a saucepan, and stir it over a slow fire 
until it thickens ; then pour it into cups or 
glasses, and serve when cool. 

Oranges, juice of 20 ; sugar, to 
sweeten ; eggs, 20 yolks ; cream or milk, 

1 quart; ratafia, 1 wineglassful. 

ORANGE ESSENCE.— rut into a stew- 
pan six ounces of ham, a little nutmeg, 
a small bunch of sweet herbs, half the peel 
of an orange, a pint of plain veal jelly, and 
a pint and a half of consomme; reduce 
these one-half, and then add the juice of an 
orange, and strain the whole through a 
sieve. Tiiis essence is excellent with wild 
ducks and other wild fowl. 

Ham, 60 ZS. ; nutmeg, to season ; 
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herbs, a small bunch ; orange-peel, i of I , 
veal jelly, l pint; consomme, l| piut , .range, 
juice of 1. 

ORANGE- FLOWER BISCUITS.— IJeat 
up eight eggs, and work them in with a 
pound of powdered loaf sugar, and a pound 
of hour fiuely sifted ; put to this enough 
orange-flower water to impart a flavour; 
then add as much spring water us may be 
necessary to make the whole into a fine 
paste ; dredge sugar on the top, and bake in 
square paper moulds : at the end of a quarter 
of an hour take the biscuits out of the oven, 
and powder them again with sugar. 

Eggs, 8 ; sugar, lib. ; flour, I lb. ; 
orange-flower water, to flavour; water, 
sufficient. 

ORANGE-FLOWER CAKE.— Form a 
mould of writing-paper, folded and plaited 
round in the shape of a dripping-pan, the 
edge being made about two inches deep. 
Put two pounds of loaf' sugar into a stew- 
pan with a pint of water, and boil to a 
strong syrup as for marmalade; then put 
in Jiulf a pound of orange-flower leaves, and 
boil tiiem till the sugar begins to crystalli/e, 
stirring quickly all the time with a wooden 
spoon, llave ready a little line sugar, beaten 
up with the white of egg ; put this into the 
sugar, stir it well together, and pour the 
muss into the paper mould. 

ti'W' iSugar, 2lb. : water, 1 pint ; orange- 
flower leaves, ilb. ; sugar, with white of 
egg, sufficient. 

ORANGE-FLOWER WATER.— An es- 
sence made by the distillation of' orange 
flowers. As these are neither sulDciently 
abundant in England, nor of the requisite 
richness for distiiiatiuii, a very good substi- 
tute may be made by mixing a drachm of 
neroli with two ounces of spirits of wine, 
and adding a pint of filtered water. Orange- 
flow'er warer is sometimes used as a cos- 
metic, but more frequently for flavouring 
creams, ice.s, and otJier articles of confec- 
tionery and pastry for tlie table. 

ORANGE FltlTTERS.— Select some line 
large oranges, and cut them into slices ; dip 
them into butter, fry them a pale brown, 
and let them be very dry. Serve them 
heaped litgh upon a folded napkin, with 
sugar strewn over them. 

ORANGE JELLY. - Strain the juice 
from two do/.eii China oranges over the 
grated rind of one, and add tlie juice of 
four Seville oranges. Run the juice through 
a jelly- bug, and add sugar in the propor- 
tion of one jiound to a pint of juice. Set it 
over the tire, and let it boil for twenty 
minutes; then boil a quarter of a pound of 
isinglass in half a piut.of water, with the 
rind of a lemon, till the isinglass is dis- 
solved ; add a spoonful of this at a time to 
the juice as it boils, until tlie mixture is 
perceived to stiffen ; then pour it into pota, 
which cover securely, and put by in a dry 
cool place. 

ORANGE MARMALADE. — This pro- 
serve should be made at the end of March 
or the beginning of April, as Seville oranges 
are then in their best condition. Marma- 
lade may be made in a variety of ways^ 
The following is a selection of the choiceat 
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receipts -.—Ordinary marrnalade.--ChQO%^ the 
Iar|[^9t Seville oranges, as they usually con- 
tain the greatest quantity of juice; select 
tJiose with clear skins. Weigh the oranges, 
and weigh also an equal quantity of loaf 
sugar, bkin the oranges, dividing the skins 
into quarters, and put them into a pre- 
serving-pan ; cover them well with water, 
and set them on the lire to boil; in the 
meantime, prepare the oranges ; divide 
them into gores, then with a teaspoon 
scrape away all the pulp from the white 
skin ; or, instead ol‘ skinning the oranges, 
cut a hole in them, and scoop out the pulp ; 
remove all the pips. Have a large basin at 
hand, with some cold water in it, in which 
to throw the pips and skin— a pint is sulfl- 
cient for a dozen oranges. JJoil these in the 
water, and strain the glutinous matter 
which comes from them to tlie other parts. 
When the skins have boiled till the^ are 
sulllciently tender to admit of a fork piercing 
them easily, scrape away all the pith from 
the inside of them, lay them in folds, and 
cut them into thin slicei of about an inch 
in length. Clarify the wgar, then tlirow 
the skins and pulp into it, stir the whole 
well, and let it boil for half an hour ; then 
remove it from the fire, and when it becomes 
cool, put by in pots. Scotch marmalade.— 
Take some bitter oranges, and double their 
weight of sugar ; cut the rind of the fruit 
into quarters and peel it olf, and if the mar- 
malade be not wanted very thick, take off 
some of the spongy white skin inside the 
rind. Cut the chij)s as thin as possible, and 
about half an inch long; divide the pulp 
into small portions, removing carefully the 
pips, which may be steeped in part of the 
water used for making the marmalade, and 
which must be in the proportion of a quart 
to a pound of fruit. Tut the chips and the 
pulp into a deep earthen dish, and pour the 
water boiling over them ; let them remain 
lor twelve or fourteen hours, and then turn j 
the whole into the preserving pan, and boil j 
it until the chips are perfectly tender. 
When they are so, add by degrees the sugar 
(wliich should be previously pounded), and 
boil it until the whole of it becomes a jelly. 
The water in wliich the seeds have been 
steeped, and which must be taken from the 
quantity apportioned to the whole of the 
preserve, should be poured into a hair sieve, 
and the seeds well worked in it with the 
back of a spoon ; a strong clear jelly will be 
obtained hj this means, which must be 
washed off them by pouring their own 
liquor through the sieve in small portiou.<« 
over them. Marmalade for pMrfciiwf/s.— -Boil 
twelve Seville oranges till they are quite 
tender, changing the water two or three 
times ; take out the seeds, pul]>, and inner 
skin of the rind ; beat the outer rind in a 
mortar to a fine paste, add to it the i>ulp 
and juice; to every pound of this, add two 
pound.s of fine moist sugar ; mix the whole 
well together ; put it into a larger jar than 
will hold it, to admit of fermentation. It 
will thus keep for years, and ready to be 
used for puddings wheu other materials are 
scarce. Mince marmalade. — Trepare the 
^iranges as in the foregoing receipts, and 


take an equal weight of powdered sugar; 
when the skins are perfectly tender, put 
them on a mincing board, and chop them 
very tine; strew the mince, pulp, sugar, and 
juice into the preserving pan, and boil the 
whole for three minutes exactly. Put into 
pots when cool. Transparent marmalade.-^ 
Select very pale Seville oranges, cut them 
into quarters, take out the pulp and put it 
into a basin, pick the skins and seeds out, 
put the peels into a little salt and water, let 
them stand all night, then boil them in a 
good quantity of spring water till they are 
tender ; cut them into very thin slices, and 
add them to the pulp. To every pound of 
marmalade put a pound and a half of double 
refined sugar beaten fine. Boil gently for 
twenty minutes ; if it is not then clear and 
transparent, boil it for five or six minutes 
longer, keep stirring it all the time, and 
take care that the slices are not broken ; 
when it is cold, put it into jelly or sweetmeat 
glasses, and tie them down with brandy 
papers over them. This form of marmalade 
is the most inviting to sick and delicate 
persons ; and it is also well adapted for 
serving with the dessert. 

OKANGE-PEEL, Candied.— Cut oran- 
ges lengthwise, remove all the pulp and 
inside skin, and put the peel into strong 
salt and water, in which allow it to remain 
for five or six days ; then take out the peels, 
and boil them in spring water until they 
are soft, and afterwards place them in a 
sieve to drain ; make a thin syrup with a 
pound of sugar-candy to a quart of waler, 
boil the peels iu this for half an hour, or 
until they appear clear ; make a thick syrup 
with sugar and as much water as will melt 
it; put in the peels, and boil tliem over u 
slow fire until the syrup candies in the pan ; 
then take them out, strew powdered sugar 
tliickly over them, and dry them before the 
fire or in a cool oven. Set them by in ajar, 
closely pressed down and securely tied. 

OllANGE POSSET. — Grate finely the 
crumb of a penny loaf, and put it to a pint 
of water with the peel of half a Seville 
orange grated. Boil all together till tlie 
mixture appears thick and clear; then take 
the juice of half a Seville orange, tlwee 
ounces of sweet almonds, and one ounce of 
bitter; beat the whole up well with a table- 
spoonful of brandy ; add sugar to tasie and 
a pint of white wine ; mix well, add the 
posset, and serve. 

i^r Bread, penny loaf; water, 1 pint: 
orange, peel of^, and juice ofj; almonds, 
sweet, ,'5028. ; almonds, bitter, loz. ; brandy, 
1 tablespoonlul ; sugar, to taste; white 
wine, 1 pint. 

OKA^'GE, PnOPERTIES AND USES OF.— 
This fruit is, generally speaking, a whole- 
some and refreshing one ; but with some 
persona it is apt to disagree, and in such 
cases the juice only should be taken without 
any of the pulp; and where oranges cause 
a considerable degree of flatulency, they 
should never be eaten in an uncooked state. 
The juice of the orange is very refreshing, 
e.'^pecially in cases of fever and other inflam- 
matory complaints, and in such cases it may 
either be taken in its pure state or mixed 
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with water. Orange-peel, m addition to 
the variety of culinary purposes to vvhiuii it 
is put, possesses medicinal properties ; when 
dried and infused, it acts as a stimulant, 
stomachic, and tonic; and small pieces of 
the dried rind simply chewed at intervals, 
will have a similar eflVKJt. 

OKANGE PUDDING.- Scald and dry 
four line oranges, then grate otf the outer 
rind, mix half of which with two ounces of 
Hour, and rub in the same quantity of drip- 
ping, making the whole into a tiiin batter, 
with one egt* and a teacupfiil of new milk ; 
slice the oranges, having well stripped oil’ i 
the white skins ; lay them in the bottom of ! 
a small baking dish; strew over each layer j 
a tablespoon ful of pounded sugar and a j 
jmrtion of the grated peel, till your oranges | 
are all used ; pour the batter over them, ' 
and bake in ratner a slow oven from half to 
fhree-quarters of an hour. 

Oranges, 4 ; Hour, 2ozs. ; drijjping, ! 
Sozs. ; egg, 1 ; milk, 1 teacuplul ; sugar, sui- j 
licient. 

OKANGE P U N C 1 1 .—Dissolve three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar in a little | 
water, add the juice of two lemons, and j 
I»our two quarts of boiling water upon it; j 
then add a glass of calf’s-loot jelly; mix 
together a bottle of brandy, a bottle of rum, 
and a bottle of orange wine; add to it the 
juice just made, and serve it either hot or 
cold, if bottled and placed in a cool cellar, 
it will keep for any length of time. When 
desired, the Havour may be heightened by 

• he addition of a little curuyoa or maras- 
chino. 

Sugar, 511^- ; water, suHicient; lemons, 
j'liee of 2; boiling water, 2 quarts; calfV- 

• oot jeliy, I glassful; brandy, rum, orange 
wine, 1 bottle each. 

O KANG E K A T A F I A. — Put nine 
oranges in their ivatiiral state into two 
<inarts of brandy, with some cinnamon and 
ioriander seed; let them inluse for two 
mouths, then strain oil' the liquor and bottle 

*' OKANGE SYKUI*. — Select the largest, 
deepest coloured, and roughest oranges that 
can be obtained; grate oil' the rind, and 
ihrow the Iruit into water ; let them remain 
in this for twelve liours, then put them into 
a cloth and boil them; when tender, cut 
them into quarters, and, after taking out the 
imlp, throw them into cold water ; make a 
iliin syrup, clear the fruit in it ; after which 
enrich the syrup, adding the pulp ; make it 
very thick, and pour it over the oranges ; put 
into jars. 

OKANGE TART.— Press, pulp, and boil 
till tender, tw’O Seville oranges; add twice 
thdr weight of sugar, and beat both together 
to a paste; then add the juice and pulp of 
the iruit, together with a piece of Iresh 
Imtter of the size of a W'alnut ; beat all well 
together; line a very shallow dish with a 
light puli' paste, and lay the orange mixture 
into it. Kake in a moderate oveii. 

OKANGE WtNE. — For ten gallons, take 
a hundred Seville oranges, peel them very 
thin ; press out the juice, and put it with 
thirty pounds of loaf sugar into a ca.sk; 
place the peels into a deep x^an, large enough j 
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to allow of a gallon of cold water being 
poured over them ; this done, let it stand 
till the next day, then pour the water over 
the sugar and juice winch are already in the 
cask; cover the peel again with water, 
adding it to the contents of the cask on the 
following day, and continue to do this uiitii 
the cask becomes full. Stir the mixture 
well every day for tw'o or three weeks, by 
which time it will be in full fermentation, 
and will continue so for many months ; after 
this draw 1 he liquor off, and alter removing 
the lees, and cleaning out tiie cask with a 
dry cloth, dissolve half uii ounce of isinglass 
in a little of the wine ; stir this well in, and* 
bung the cask closely until the autumn. R 
may then be bottled. 

itir Seville orange.s, 100; sugar, 30lb8. ; 
water, .sutfuMent; isinglass, ^oz. 

OKANGE8 CAN DIED. -Peel the num- 
ber of oranges required, removing as much 
as possible of the white part; divide the 
fruit, and boil it in strong syrup .for half an 
liour; let it stand till cold, and repeat the 
operation of boiling three or four times, until 
the syriij) lias become exceedingly thick; 
then take out the oranges, powder them with 
Hue sugar, and put tliem in a cool oven to 
dry. 

OKANGES IN UKANDY. - lllanch the 
oranges for a few minutes to cause them to 
swell, then put them into cold water; clruiu 
them, und imur over them some clarified 
sugar, and let them stand for some hours; 
then boil them again in the syrup, and lot 
them stand until they are cold; repeat this 
three or lour times, alter which put the 
oranges into wide-mouthed bottles, wutli 
brandy sulllcient to cover thorn ; cork the 
bottles securely down, and set them by in a 
dry cool place. This will be found a very 
elegant addition to dessert in the winter 
season. 

OKANGES WITH .TELLY.— An elegant 
and fancitul dish lor the supjier table or the 
dessert, x>*'<-pti*‘e<i as follows T ake some 
very line (idna oranges, and witli the point 
of a small knilc cut out from the tox> ol each 



aroundi>iece about the size of a shilling; 
then with the small end of a teaspoon or 
eggspoon separate the fruit from the rind, 
taking care not to break the latter. Throw 
the rinds into old water, and make jelly of 
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the juice, which muat be well preased from 
the pulp, and strained as clean as pussible. 
Colour one half a line rose colour with pre> 
pared cochineal, and leave the other half 
very pale; when the jjuice is nearly cold, 
drain and wipe the rinds, and till them with 
alternate stripes of the two jellies ; when 
they are xierfectiy cold, cut them into 
quarters, and dispose them tastefully in a 
dish with a few light branches of myrtle 
between, somewhat after the manner of the 
accompanying engraving. Calfs feet, or 
any other variety of jelly, or diflerent blanc- 
manges may be used at choice to fill the 
rinds. 

OKCHAllD.— A plantation devoted to 
the hardier fruit trees. It is a common 
appendage to the kitchen-garden when that 
department is small, or does not contain an 
adequate number of fruit trees to supply 
the contemplated demand of the family. 
Sometimes the orchard adjoins the garden, 
and forms a part of the slip ; at other times, 
it forms a detached, and perhaps distinct 
enclosure. Sometimes the same object is 
eifected by mixing Iruit trees in the plan- 
tations near tlie garden and liouse. Vht 
form of the oroiiard is a matter of very little 
consequence. The sue will be regulated by 
the quantity of produce desired. The aiTartge- 
ment is very simple, being almost always 
quincunx, trie distances between the plants 
being greater or less according to the sorts 
made choice of. With respect to sUmiion 
and aspeeiy a very low damp situation should 
be avoided as much as the nature of the 
iboality will admit; for in very wet soils 
no fruit trees will pros^ier nor the fruit be 
dne; but a moderately low situation, free 
from copious wet, may be more eligible 
than elevated ground, as being less exposed 
to tempestuous winds ; though a situation 
having a gentle declivity is very desirable, 
especially if its aspect inclines towards 
the east, south-east, or south, all of which 
are preferable to a westerly aspect; but a 
north aspect is the worst of all for an 
orchard, unless particularly compensated by 
the peculiar temperament or good quality 
of the soil. Any eoil will do for an orchard 
which produces good crops of corn, grass, or 
garden vegetables ; a loamy soil is to be pre- 
ferred, though any of a good quality, neither 
too light and dry, nor wet, heavy, and stub- 
born, but of a moderately soft and pliant 
nature, will be found* to answer the end. 
£$hingly and gravelly soils disagree very 
much with fruit trees, unless there be loam 
intermixed. They will succeed much better 
on a chalk bottom. The trees will not, 
however, thrive long, even in the best soil, 
if stagnant water rest in the subsoil ; there- 
fore, It is necessary, in the lirst place, to dig 
test- holes, to the depth of four feet at least ; 
and if water stand in them, drains must be 
formed so as to carry ofi' such subsoil water, 
and likewise, if possible. Intercept its source. 
Tibje&oriA of fruits best adapted for orchards are 
apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, medlar, 
mulberry, service trees, lilberts, and ber- 
berries, as also walnuts and chestnuts ; the 
latter two trees being well adapted for 
sheltering the others from high winds, and 


should therefore be planted in the boundaries 
of the orchard, a little closer than ordinary 
for that purpose. The sorts of plants made 
choice of are invariably standards and half- 
standards, and commonly such as are not 
more than one or two years from the graft. 
The distances at which the trees should be ^nttui 
from each other is from thirty to forty feet, 
more or less, according to the quality of the 
soil, taking as a medium thirty- six feet. 
In a poor soil and a bleak exposure, where 
the trees may not be expecteef to grow very 
freely, thirty feet are sufficient ; whereas in 
good soil and a sheltered situation, forty 
feet may not be too much. But it would be 
advisable, in the first instance, to plant 
four trees for one that is intended ulti- 
mately to remain, planting the proper kinds 
at the above distances first, and then tem- 
porary plants between them each way; 
which temporary plants should be of the 
free-growing sorts, which begin to produce 
fruit soon after planting ; these must give 
place to the principal trees as they advance 
in growth, by being gradually pruned away, 
and at last stubbed up entirely. If orchard 
trees be planted among shrubbery, &c., they 
may be placed at any distance, exceeding 
forty feet, that may be thought proper ; but 
they should not be planted nearer, other- 
wise they will confine the shrubs too closely. 
In this case it will not be necessary to plant 
temporary trees, as the principals will be 
nursed by the shrubs. In bleak situations, 
if forest and other hardy trees be plants 
among the fruit trees, it may not be neces- 
sary to plant so many, or even any, tem- 
porary Iruit trees ; or these may chiefly 
consist of the hardier sorts, which produce 
fruit the soonest. When the trees are 
planted, they should be properly staked and 
protected. A firm stake should be set to 
each high standard, newly planted, twist a 
part of a hay baud round the tree to prevent 
It from falling, and with the remainder tie 
it securely to the stake. If the orchard be 
not completely fenced, every care should be 
taken to guard the plants from hares, by 
properly bushing them round with thorns. 
In order to keep the plants moist and 
healthy, a small basin or hollow should be 
made round the stem of each tree, a foot 
or a foot and a half in diameter, and two or 
three inches deep, according to the extent 
of the roots. Fill this basin with littery 
dung, to the depth of five or six inches, 
over which sprinkle a little earth, just 
enough to keep it from being blown about. 
This both nourishes the young fibres, and 
keeps the ground about them moist in hot 
weather, it wetted once a week. To protect 
the roots of autumn- planted trees from the 
frost of the succeeding winter, and from 
drought in the summer, lay mould about the 
stem ttf.the distance of two feet round and 
six inches in thickness ; or substitute a thiu 
layer of turf in summer. If the spring 
wliich succeeds planting prove dry, dig up 
some turf and lay it round the stems of 
young trees with the grassy side down- 
wards ; this will keep the ground moist and 
save a great deal of watering : if the trees 
have taken well, this need not be repeated 
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ats they will be out of danger alter the tirsr 
fear. The turf should be laid as tar as the 
Toots of the trees extend ; and when it is 
rott^, it should be forked in, and will be 
of grreat service to the trees. Clothing the 
stems of standard trees by an envelope of 
moss, or short grass, or litter wound round 
with shreds of matting, is of great service 
the first year after planting, to keep the bark 
moist, and thereby aid the ascent and cir> 
culatioD of the sap. lliis operation should 
be performed at or soon after planting, and 
the clothing may be left on till by decay it 
drops oil’ of itself. Newly planted orchards 
must be attended to in respect to watering, 
which should be repeated the oftener us the 
season advances, till the trees strike into 
the soil. If planting is performed early in 
the autumn, while the weather is yet hot 
and dry, a little water may be given to 
assist the roots to strike ; but they ought 
not to be soaked with water, nor need 
wateriug be repeated. At planting late in 
spring, should the ground be dry, give a 
moderate watering; which, repeat about 
once a fortnight during the hot months. 
Supposing the plantation to have been made 
in winter, should a dry spring follow, a 
few waterings may be necessary until the 
plants strike. The lest season, for planting 
an orchard is the autumn, as soon as the 
trees have ripened their wood and dropped 
their leaves. When autumn planting is 
impracticable, the next beat season is the 
beginning of February, or as early as cir- 
cumstances will admit. 

OUCHID.— A perennial herbaceous plant, 
of which there exists an extensive and beau- 
tiful family, conspicuous, liowever, for orna- 
ment rather than use. The habits of these 
singular plants vary exceedingly, and to 
attempt to follow nature in tiieir culture 
would require three distinct structures. 
Generally speaking, the grouping of those 
together which will bear a unil'onu treat- 



ment, will be ordinarily successful. The 
majority will prosper under ordinary stove 
treatment, enjoying a free ventilation ; and 
some will succeed very well in a warm green- 
house. One important feature in the culture 
ul these pla. ts is the use of peaty materials, 
when for orchids which most affect the air 
—they must be built high above the pot 
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level: they can scarcely be too high. The 
atmosphere thus more easily penetrates the 
vegetable mass, and it is consequently 
always in a. mellow and pervious condition. 
Thus managed, three- fourths of the orchids 
will take to the fibrous peat, and will then 
be in a position to require les.s nursing. A 
considerable number of species are grown in 
baskets, because the ilower- stems are pen- 
dent, and. consequently, naturally require 
a position to allow the flowers to grow down. 
Indeed, some send the flower-stems perpen- 
dionlarly down through the soil or compost. 
If these are grown in pots, the flower-stems 
wind down into the soil, and there perish. 
By growing them in baskets, this evil is pre- 
vented, and every cluster of flowers arrives 
at perfection. The baskets should be of di- 
meuiions suitable to the size of the plants 



-small ones requiring only small baskets, 
middling ones the middle size, and largo 
ones in proportion, 'J'lie best way to basket 
the plants is as follows Have the peat or 
compost prepared ; cover the bottom of the 
basket with a thin layer of moss which 
will prevent the peat from dropping Mirougli 
the openings betw een the rods forming ilie 
bottom. Then place a portion of peat upon 
the moss. In the next place, prepare the 
plant, by taking it out of the old basket or 
pot: and do this very carefully, without 
injuring the roots. Examine the bulbs 
and leaves, and free them thoroughly from 
dust and insects. Prune away all dead 
roots, and then the plant will be in a fit state 
for removal. Place it in the nUddle of the 
basket, and fill in all round it with the new 
compost. Set the basket on the floor, and, 
with the syringe held pretty close to the 
peat, give it a liberal watering, forcing the 
water out of the syringe rather strongly; 
this will make the compost Arm, so that 
future waterings will not wash it off the 
basket on to tne floor or plants beneatli. 
Various materials and forms have been uee^ 
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tor the uaskets. €k>niinon iron wire shonld 
not be adopted ; oopper wire is much better. 
Karthenwajre is sometimes used, but the 
fjreat wei«:ht is objectionable. The best 
baskets are those made of- wooden rods ; 
rough* barked maple or hazel rods will be 
ibuud the most suitable for this purpose. 
The way to make these baskets is simple 
enough. First, the rods are sawn into 
proper lengths, and the ends pared smooth 
with a knife ; then small holes are bored 
through each, one at either end. Alter a 
certain number of rods are cut and pared, 
they are taken to a small, red, clear fire; 
iinu the sharp end of one of the instruments 
used ior boring the liolea is put Into it 
about one inch. As soon as that is red hot, 
another is put in, the heated one drawn out 
and thrust into the rod very near the end, 
and held there as long as it continues to 
burn its way without much pres.siire. If 
too much force is used, the wood will be apt 
to split. As soon, therefore, as the instrii- 
ineut ceases to burn its way through, it is 
replaced in the fire, and the other, which will 
be by this time red hot, is employed in the 
same manner; the operation is thus per> 
formed till the hole is burned completely 
through. Alter as many rods are bored as 
may be wanted at one time, they must then 
be put togetlier ; the articles necessary for 
this are some copper wire and a few' fiat- 
headed copper nails. Each basket will re- 
quire four lengths of wire, in proportion to 
the size of the basket they are intended for. 
They should be long enougli to meet at least 
eight inches closer the top of the smaller- 
sized baskets, and from a foot to eighteen 
inches above the larger ones. At the end of 
each piece of wire, a loop should be made 
sutiiciently large to draw through tlie holes; 
then lay the first two rods, and upon them, 
for the smallest basket, lay three others; 
nail the.se three to the two outside rods, turn 
this over, and underneath it put two other 
rods, to form the other two sides of the bas- 
ket; then draw the four pieces of wire 
through the holes at each corner, the looped 
end being underneath. Continue to lay a 
pair of rods alternately, drawing the wire 
through each, till the basket is of the re- 
quired depth. The smallest size, three rods 
deep ; the two next four deep, and so on. 
When that is done make four small pointed 
pegs, and drive them into each hole at the 
four corners. ITils will fasten the rods in 
their places, and prevent them from starting 
upwards ; then draw the wires together at 
the top, twisting eaoli pair one over the 
other, and fasten them with a piece of fine 
wire. The basket will then be complete and 
ready for wee. 

ORGEAT.— A beverage procured from 
almonds, and thus prepared Take a pound 
and a quairter of bitter almonds, and half a 
pound of ra'cet- almonds, which have been 
previously blanched; nine pounds of loaf 
itugar, six pints of water, and the rinds of 
three lemons ; pound tlie almonds in a mor- 
tar with the sugar, and add the water by 
degrees ; then put the mixture on the fire 
the lemon* peel ; idter one boil, pour off 
the syrup snd press the almonds, to extract 


the milk ; add this to the syrup, and strain 
the whole through a fine sieve; when cold, 
stir in -six drops of neroli, aud bottle the 
mixture. The orgeat is used mixed with 
cold water accerding to taste. 

Almonds, bitter, l^lb. ; almonds, 
sweet, ilb ; sugar, 9!b. ; water, 6 pints; 
lemons, 3 rinds ; neroli, 6 drops. 

ORNAMENT, House. — The decoration 
of the interior of a house adds materially to 
its pleasantness, and if carried out with 
taste, cannot fail to possess a charm even to 
the most iudifferent. This does not depend 
upon the abundance or costliness of the 
ornaments chosen, so much as their suita- 
bility or arrangement. In fact, an apart- 
ment crow’ded with ornaments without any 
use or meaning, savours of vulgarity, and 
may be interpreted as a wish to astound the 
beholder instead of pleasing or interesting 
him. Therefore, the tables, mantelpiece, 
&c., instead of being overloaded with a 
confused crowd of shells, statuettes, wa.v 
flowers, artificial fruit, porcelain jars, and 
glass lustres, should be sparingly decorated 
with a selection of the above-named objects, 
gracefully grouped. Prints, paintings, and 
drawings are subject to the same rule, 
namely, excellence rather than profusion. 
A recent article of ornamentation has been 
carried to a somewhat ludicrous extent in 
crochet- work ; and apartments sometimes 
appear positively forbidding, by reason 
of the crochet anti- macassars, crochet 
cushions, crochet mats, &c., and various 
other objects alter the same device. With 
regard to ornamentation generally, it i«i be.st 
regulated by its obvious purpose, which is 
to relieve the eye, not olfend it.— See 
Drawing-room, Furniture, &c. 

OKNAMENT, Pehsonai..— T he employ- 
ment of ornaments for the person should be 
in a very slight degree, no person having 
any pretensions to the rank of lady or gen- 
tleman wearing a profusion of them. Any 
ofl'ence against ttiis rule is an evidence nor. 
only of the bad taste, but the mental m- 
leriority of the wearer. One simple rule 
affords a safe standard of personal decora- 
tion : those who possess personal advantages 
need no adventitious display to enhance 
them, whilst those who are cast in an 
ordinary mould, render their .personal ap- 
pearance more ordinary still, by the very 
contrast between the ornaments and the 
wearer. Age has also something to do with 
the matter, it is sometimes excusable ibr 
the young to have recourse to ornamenta- 
tion; but when persons of mature year-* 
decorate themselves to excess, It is a truly 
pitiable sight. Wliatever the articles, there- 
fore, whether jewels, chains, flowers, rib- 
bons, or embroidery, they should only be 
made available in a slight degree, and ren- 
dered subservUmt to the general attire 
rather than independent of it.— See Af- 

FAREL, JEWELEERV, &C. 

OKPHAN ASVLmia — ITiere are* 
number of these cliarttable institutions e«* 
tablishcd in various parts of England, the 
chief ol which are in and near the metro- 
polis. and known as the London Orphan 
Asylum, The Infant Orphan Asylum, ThM 
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JBritish Orphan Asylum, The Orphan 
Working: School, and various others. Ad- 
mission into these schools is ordinarily ob- 
tained by votes, a list of the subscribers who 
are entitled to vote being printed and pub- 
lished, and is to be had at the several offices 
connected with the school. The objects of 
such institutions are to feed, clothe, and 
educate children who have lost one parent 
or both, until they arrive at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen, when the governors of 
the school succeed in placing them in 
»<oine situation where they will continue to 
have their wants supplied to them until 
such time as they are able to provide for 
themselves. It will thus be seen that when 
a child enters a school of this description, 
lie is at once provided for for life; and if he 
exercises common industry and energy, and 
is upright and moral in his conduct, he will 
not only succeed in attaining to an excel- 
lent social position, but in many cases 
achieve even an independency. 

OltKIS HOOT.— A plant, native of Italy, 
and now generally reared by florists as an 
ornament in the garden. The orris root 
sold in shops is imported from Leghorn. 
The root in its recent state is entirely acrid ; 
and when chewed excites a pungent heat in 
tne mouth, which continues several hours. 
On drying, this acrimony is almost wholly 
lost, the taste is slightly bitter, and tiie 
smell agreeable, resembling violets. Orris 
root is frequently used for the purpose of 
disguising unpleasant breath, but us the 
efiect is only partial, and the odour occa- 
sioned is apt to awaken suspicion, this 
employment of the root is very question- 
able. 

OSIEU.— A native plant of most parts of 
Europe, and growing spontaneously in 
fenny places. When allowed, it becomes a 
small tree, but is generally cut down for 
basket work. The osier grows very rapidly, 
and is used only for the coarser basket- 
work, unless when split into pieces. On 
the banks of large rivers, osier beds may be 
. planted with great advantage ; and the 
oaier will also thrive in dry situations, if the 
soil be good. Cuttings of osiers take root 
very readily, and it is not of much conse- 
quence which end of them be put into the 
ground. They are of great use in giving 
consistency to banks and embankments, 
which are in danger of being washed away. 

OSSIFICATION. — This word literally 
means the formation of bone, or the process 
by which what is cartilage in very young 
infants is gradually solidified, and changed 
from a state of flexible gristle into compact, 
rigid bone ; ail bone in its normal state being 
cartilage. Ossification is also a term em- 
ployed in surgery to denote a diseased ac- 
tion that has taken place in certain tissues, 
by the deposition of bony layers, where 
naturally no such deposit should take place. 
The parts where this unnatural change takes 
.place are very different; sometimes it is in 
the soft yielding texture of the arteries, and 
chiefly in the great artery— the aorta— where 
it rises from the heart; at others, in the 
stomach, either at its opening from the 
threat or the lower opening into the small 


intestines, and sometimes in the valves ol 
the heart Ossification is a disease of whose 
existence we can only surmise, having no 
knowledge of it but by its efiect, and tliat is 
generally a fatal one, leading to aneurism 
and sudden death ; as from the brittle state 
the part ossified assumes, it is rendered, 
upon any sudden exertion, very liable to 
break, wnen, if in the heart or large artery, 
the sudden efihsion of blood destroys Uie 
immediately. 

08 TK 1 CH FEATHERS, to Clean.- 
Gut four ounces of white soap into small 
pieces and dissolve them in iour pints of 
water, rather hot, in a largo basin ; make 
the solution into a lather by beating it with 
birch rods or wires. Immerse the leathers, 
and rub them well with the hands for five 
or six minutes. 'J'hen rub any stained 
parts with a piece of cap- paper, shake them, 
wipe them gently with a cloth, and set them 
to dry. 

OTl'ER— An aquatic quadruped, which 
is able to swim and dive with great readiness, 
and with peculiar grace and ease of move- 
ment. 'J'his animal is a great enemy to 
fish, and the depredations it frequently 
makes are such as to render the destruction 
of the animal necessary ; to accomplish this, 

{ iroceed as follows Co along the stream ; 

ook for the deepest holes, where the fish are 
sure to fly when pursued. Look about nar- 
rowly and you will see the tracks where the 
otter comes out of the water up the bank ; 
and often you will find a small tuft of grass 
greener than the rest ; open this and you 
will find the dung of the otter, full of scales 
and bones of fish. Having found out a 
I'avourite landing-place of the otter, make a 
run, slanting from the water up the bank, 
with a trapping- paddle ; dig out a place 
exactly the iorm of the trap ; set the trap 
slanting, so that the otter should not tread 
on the spring ; cover it over with fine mould 
level with the ground. When done, go back 
us far as you can, and with your hand throw 
water on the place where the trap is set and 
all around, to take away the scent of your 
hand and the fresh mould. Have a cbiun to 
the trap three yards long, fastened to the 
bank by a strong peg, which chain you must 
also cover. Your trap should be larger and 
stronger than the usual rabbit trap. When 
you find you have caught an otter, draw up 
your chain out of the water, and on seeing 
the otter’s nose appear above the surface, 
give him a blow across the nose with a stick, 
which will despatch him. The otter may be 
domesticated, though, from its ferocious dis- 
position, this is a task of much diffleulty. 
In order to do it efieotually, so that the 
animal may catch fish, or assist in fishing, 
they should be procured as young us possi- 
ble, and be first fed with small fish and 
water. Then bread and milk is to be alter- 
nated with the fish, and the proportion of 
the former gradually increased till theyjare 
led to live entirely on bread and milk. They 
are tben taught to fetoli and carry, as dogs 
are trained, and when they are brought to do 
this well, a leathern fish stuffed with wool 
is employed as the oldoct to be fetched ; they 
are atterwards exercised with a dead fish, 
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ind chastised if they attempt to tear or 
mangle it Finally, they are sent into the 
water after living fish. Otters generally 
bring forth their young under hollow banks 
or abed of rushes, flags, or such weeds as 
the place affords in greatest quantities. 

OUTFIT.— A term used collectively to de- 
note the supply of wearing apparel, do- 
mestid utensils, culinary apparatus, and 
other essentials for persons proceeding on a 
long voyage. When a person contem- 
plates taking this step, and is not acquain- 
ted with the precise quality and number of 
articles that he should take with him, his 
best plan is to place himself in the hands of 
a respectable outfitter, who will supply him 
with everything requisite, without burden- 
ing him with articles that are not necessary. 

; OUTLAWRY.— The being put out of the 
plale of the law, or out of the sovereign’s 
protection. It is a punishment inflicted for 
a contempt, in refusing to be amenable to the 
process of the higher courts. By outlawry 
In civil actions, a person forfeits the pro- 
tection of the law ; so that he is not only 
incapable of suing for redress of injuries, 
but may be imprisoned, and forfeits all his 
^oods and chattels, and the profits of his 
land, his personal chattels immediately 
upon the outlawry, and his chattels real, 
and the profits of his lands when found by 
inouisition. 

OVEN.— The culinary apparatus em- 
ployed in baking. For baking bread, a 
oriok oven, heated with wood is far superior 
to any other; in iron ovens the bread 
becomes hardened and browned long before 
the heat has sufficiently penetrated to the 
centre of the dough. A brick oven should 
be well heated with faggot wood, or with a 
faggot and two or three solid logs, and after 
it Is cleared the door should be closely shut i 
for quite half an hour before the baking com- 
mences ; the heat will then be well sustained ^ 
for a succession of bread, pies, cakes, ^ and 
small pastry. The ordinary oven attached 
to grates is well-known, it is a mere cham- 
ber of iron, with flues conveying the heated 
products of the Are round it. A damper 
outs off or admits these, and in many grates 
the cook is enabled by raking the' hot coals 
into a chamber provided for the purpose, to 
increase the heat very considerably. For 
baking, all the steam is purposely oonflned ; 
but when these ovens are used for roasting, 
certain ventilators are opened, and then 
cause a current of air, which takes off in 
some measure the peculiarly rank flavour 
generally accompanying this kind of 
cookery. When the oven is being made 
use of, the door of it should not be con- 
tinually opened and shut, as these incessant 
variations of the temperature materially 
interfere with the process of baking. In 
London and many large towns, the oven is 
but comparatively little made use of, the 
housewife preferring in the majority of cases 
the expense and inconvenience of sending 
to the baker, instead of making her own oven 
available; this frequently arises from the 
imaginary difficulty of heating the. oven, or 
the trouble which tim cooking of the dish 
“ : but with a little management 


neither of these evils need exist. The 
American oven may be used with, advantage 
fbr small Joints, &c., in lieu of the more 
cumbersome and unwieldy roasting appara- 
tus. They also answer admirably for 
delicate sweet puddings and for cakes, with 
the advantage of requiring but a very 
moderate Are. One of the objections to the 
American oven which has hitherto existed, 
has been the inability to baste the meat, and 
the consequent waste of dripping, which, 
owing to the reflective power exercised 
upon it, was so burned and dried up, as to 
render what remained useless. To remedy 
this evil, an improvement has been in- 
troduced, as seen in the annexed engraving, 



by which all the dripping and nutritious 
quality of the meat is earned into a dripping 
pan, placed in such a position, that the meat 
can be thence basted without removing the 
oven f rom tlie fire, or interfering in any way 
with the progress of the cooking. A baking 



apparatus has been recently introduced, 
called the ** revolving oven.*'^ This is sus- 
pended in the front of an ordinary Are, and 
by means of a bottle-jack, and a piece of 
string or worsted, will bake bread, cakes, pies, 
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lsco.« in % perfectly equal xnanner, without 
xjeprivmi the room of tlie heat and com* 
fort of the fire. By an ordinary fire, in 
any room in the house, it will bake a four 
j^>otind loaf in an hour and twenty minutes, 
it also bakes cakes and pastry remarkably 
well, and all the care it requires is to give it 
an occasional look now and then, to see that 
it keeps turning. See Baking, Dutch 
Oven, &c. 

OXALIC ACID.—One of the vegetable 
acids possessing poisonous properties. It 
is generally met with in the form of small 
white crystals. The appearance of these 
crystals, somewhat resembling Epsom salts, 
has occasioned many cases of accidental 
poisoning. The symptoms produced by 
poisoning by oxalic acid vary considerably, 
when a large dose has been swallowed, the 
chief effect is complete prostration of the 
system, accompanied with stupor, in which 
the patient often dies, half an hour after 
taking the poison. The rapidity with which 
death sometimes ensues after a poisonous 
dose of oxalic acid has been swallowed, 
renders it almost impossible to procure 
medical aid in time. It is therefore highly 
desirable that prompt measures should be 
adopted by those around. Oxalic acid forms, 
with lime, magnesia, &o., insoluble and less 
hurtful compounds, Ohaik or whiting 
mixed with water, and administered freely 
is the best possible antidote; and when 
neither of these are attainable, a portion of 
old mortar rubbed with milk and water will 
act as a substitute. It must be understood 
that these remedies are of a temporary na- 
ture and adapted to emergencies ; while they 
are being applied, tlie assistance of a medi- 
cal man should be sought for. 

OXEN.— See Cattle ; Cow, &c. 

OXEN-TAMING. — Servants in attend- 
ance upon cattle are frequently attacked, 
^nd if not killed, are seriously injured by 
them. A plan for the prevention of such 
occurrences is suggested in the Journal of 
the Agricultural Society, which has been 



Fig. 1. 

attended with perfect success. It is simple, 
in^pensive, costing about five shillings, 
and causes no annoyance to the animal when 
he does not tty to use his horns. In the en- 
graving, fig. 1 , by is a cap s crewed on to the end 


of the bull's horn ; a c, is an iron rod hanging 
on a pivot in the cap, a chain from it leads 
to a ring in the bull’s nose. The end of the 
rod a c, at a, fig, i, ought to be in a line from 
the root of the horn to the end of it ; so 
that in attempting to touch anything with 
his horn, the point a comes in contact witli 
it, when of course the rod o c takes the 
position of one of the lines in fig. 2, d e or 
g hy and punishes the bull by forcing up his 
nose. 
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Fig. 2. 

The practical farmer who invented this 
plan, states that he turned a three year old 
savage bull with a cow that was bulling, 
and also turned a yearling bull with theui ; 
in a few minutes the young bull, who had 
not on the check, found that he was the 
master, and ‘ punished the old one very 
severely ; shortly afterwards the check was 
dispensed with. He never again attacked 
any one, although when purchased, he liad 
tossed several persons, and had been sold as 
incurably vicious. 

OX CHEEK, BAKED. -Cleanse with 
the greatest nicety, a tresh ox-ci»eck, by 
washing, scraping it lightly with a knife, 
and soaking out the blood ; then put it into 
plenty of warm water, and boil it gently lor 
an hour. Throw in a large teaspoofiiul of 
salt, and carefully remove all the scum as it 
rises to the surface. Let the ox-oheek 
cool af er it is lifted out, and then takeaway 
the bones, working the knife close to them, 
to avoid piercing the skin. When the cheek 
has become quite cold, put into it a good roll 
of forcemeat ; then skewer or bind up the 
cheek securely, and bake it in a moderate 
oven for about an hour and a quarter to an 
hour and a half. It should be baked until 
it. is perfectly tender »iuite through. Drain 
it thoroughly Irom lat, dish it, withdraw 
the skewers or unbind it gently, and send it 
to table, with good brown gravy, a cut 
lemon, and cayenne pepper, 

OX CHEEK soul*.- Boil the ox cheek 
in water just enough to coyer it for two 
hours and a halii then take it out, and cut 
off ail the meat into squares, having in the 
meantime prepared a soup as directed liir 
ox tail ; then add the square pieces of meat, 
and serve. — See Ox Tail Sovf. 
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OX CHEEK STEWED.— Clean the h^d 
thoroughly, then soak it for some hours 
in cold water, put it into a stewpan, and 
let it simmer gently until it is quite ten* 
der; take out the bones, and tie the meat 
up in a cloth, put a weight upon it, and let 
it stand till next day ; make a forcemeat 
of any white meat, and boil six eggs hard, 
cut ttie cheek into slices, put some at the 
bottom of a dish, then a layer of forcemeat, 
followed by a layer of sliced egg, another 
of meat, and so on until the dish is full ; 
season the whole with pepper and salt, and 

S our in as much gravy as the dish will 
old ; either stew it in the usual way, or 
cover it with a coarse paste, and bake it in 
H slow oven, removing the paste previously 
to its being served. 

OX FEET .TELLY.— To three ox feet 
made into very stiff stock, allow two pounds 
and a half of brown sugar, the juice of six 
lemons, a pint and a half of table-beer, 
seven eggs, a quarter of an ounce of isin- 
glass, and a gill of vinegar, lioil all these 
ingredients together for a quarter of an 
hour, take the pan od* the tire, and let it 
stand bci'ore the tire for live minutes, then 
strain the contents through a Jelly- bag, and 
the jelly will be perfect. 

Ox feet, 3; sugar, 2|lba.; lemons, 
uice of 6; table-beer, 1^ pints; eggs, 7; 
singlass, ioz . ; vinegar, 1 gill. 

OX GALL.— A preparation for cleaning 
carpets, removing stains, &c., made as 
follows Boil together a pint of ox gall 
and two ounces of powdered alum; add 
two ounces of suit, let the liquor settle, add 
ten drops of essence of lemon, pour it into 
a bottle, and cork it tightly for use. 

I^T Ox gall, l pint ; alum, 2oz8. ; salt, 
2ozs. ; essence of lemon, 10 drops. 

OX KIDNEY.-Tliis part of the animal 
being coarse and innutritious, will scarcely 
repay the trouble of dressing it alone ; its 
best use is as an auxiliary to rump-steak 
pudding. 

OX TAIL SOUP.— Cut six large onions 
into slices ; put them into a stewpan, with 
half a pound of beef dripping, brown them 
over the fire, then add two carrots, sliced 
thin, a bunch of savoury herbs, a small 
quantity of allspice and whole pepper, 
slightly bruised ; stew these ingredients 
together for an hour, put half a pound of 
fiour in the oven to dry, and take care that 
it does not burn ; add this with a quart of 
Stock to the herbs, and mix all well toge- 
ther. Have ready two gallons of stock 
boiling in a separate pot, into which put 
the herbs, &&, and boil the whole for an 
hour ; strain it through a hair sieve, put in 
the ox tails, and serve. The ox tails should 
be allowed to simmer in water for three 
hours previous to being put into the soup. 

OX TAIL STEWTSD.— Cut two or three 
ox toils into pieces, lay them in a stewpan, 
with a piece of butter and a large onion, 
atid fry them till they are brown ; peel and 
boil two dozen button onions in about three 
pkte of water for fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
set them by* and poor the liquor they were 


boiled in upon the tails, adding sufiicienr 
boiling water to cover them; put in twq 
carrots, three or four turnips, cut into 
slices, the carrots to be put in twenty 
minutes before the turnips. Stew them 
carefully, not too fast or too mucli. When 
they are tender, pass the gravy through a^ 
sieve; skim off the lat with great care 
while the tails are stewing. Keep the 
meat and vegetables hot before the fire. 
Thicken the gravy, by putting an ounce of 
butter into a stewpan ; when melted, stir in 
as much flour ns will stifl’en it. Pour the 
gravy in by degrees, stirring it till it bolls ; 
strain it through a sieve into a stewpan, and 
let it simmer gently till the meat and 
vegetables are oisbed. Arrange the tails 
round the dish, and then place the vegetables 
in the centre ; poui the gravy over, and add, 

I according to taste, minced gherkins or 
capers. Pour boiling water over the onions 
to warm them, and put them round tht^ 
dish last of all. 

OX TONGUE BOILED.— If the tongue 
has been dried and smoked, it should be laid 
for two or three hours Into cold water, and 
as much longer into tepid water, before it 
is dressed. But if it is taken fresh from 
the pickle, it will require no soaking unless 
it should have remained in much beyond the 
usual time, or have been cured with more 
than an ordinary proportion of salt. To boil 
it, put it into cold water, and set it over a- 
slow lire for an hour or two before allowing, 
it to come to a boil ; then set it aside, ana 
keep it simmering for from three and a half 
to four hours, accord’^ng to its size : it may 
be probed by. a skewer, to ascertain if it be 
suificiently done. Then take it from the 
pot, trim the root, glaze it, and before 
serving surround the root with a paper 
frill, and insert a flower or two on the top, 
over the windpipe. The appearance and 
flavour of the tongue may be considerably 
improved by rubbing it over, when peeled, 
with yolk of egg, on which crumbs of bread 
and finely minced sweet herbs may be 
strewed; afterwards, slightly basting it with 
butter, and browning it with a salamander. 

OX TONGUE CURED.-This process may 
be ordinarily performed as directed for beef 
and ham. For such, however, as prefer it 
highly and richly flavoured, the following- 
method may be adopted:— Rub over the 
tongue a handful of line salt, and let it 
dram until the I'ollowing day ; then, sup- 
posing it to weigh from seven to eight 
pounds, mix thoroughly an ounce of salt- 
petre, two ounces of coarse brown sugar, 
and half an ounce of black pepper ; 'A*hen> 
the tongue has been well rubbed w'ith these, 
add three ounces of bruised juniper berries ; 
and after the tongue has lain for two days, 
add eight ounces of bay-salt dried and 
pounded; at the end of three days more, 
pour on it half a pound of treacle, and Jet it 
remain in the pickle for a fortnight after 
this ; then liang it up to drain, envelope it 
in browm paper, and send it to be smokedt 
over a wood fire for two or three weeks. 
Should the peculiar flavour of the juniper 
berries prevail too much or be disapproved, 
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they may be In part or wholly omitted ; and 
it treacle ia disliked, six ounces of sti^ar 
may be used in lieu of It. — See JBr<EF 
Salted, Beef Smoked, Ham to Cure, 
&c. 

OX TONGUE, Dressed to eat Cold.— 
Season the tongue with common salt, salt> 
petre, brown sugar, pepper, cloves, mace 
and allspice in fine powder, for a fortnight ; 
then take away the pickle, put the tongue 
into a pan, and lay some butter on it ; cover 
it with brown crust, and bake it slowly till 
so tender that a straw will pierce it I'roni f 
one end to the other; put it into a tin 
mould and press it well, laying in as much 
fat as possible. 

OX TONGUE PO TTED.-Boil till tender, 
an unsmoked tongue of good flavour, and 
on the following day cut from it the quantity 
desired for potting. Trim oil’ the slcin and 
rind, weigh the meat, mince it very small, 
then pound it quite tine with a quarter of a 
pound of butter to each pound of tongue, a 
small tcaspv/onlul of mace, half a teaspoon- 
ful of nutmeg and cloves, and a seasoning of 
cayenne. A few ounces of any w'ell roasted 
meat mixed with the tongue, will give it a 
tirmuess in which it is apt to be deticient. 

OX TONGUE ROAST. -Select a fine 
large fresh tongue, scald it, and ])eel oil’ the 
skin ; cut it off at the root and trim it 
neatly; stick a few cloves in it here and 
there, and put it in a cradle- spit; sprinkle 
it with salt, and baste it well with butter. 
Serve it with a sauce mauc as follows Put 
into a stewpan half a pint of port wine, with 
about half the quantity of well -seasoned 
gravy ; reduce it to one half; then stir in a 
large piece of butter, and a tablespuonful of 
ffour; add a squeeze of lemon; place the 
tongue in a dish, and serve hot with the 
sauce poured rouad. 

OXFORD DUMPLINGS. - Take two 
ounces of grated bread, a quarter of a pound 
of shred suet, a quarter of a pound of currants, 
two tablespoonluls of flour, a lemon-peel 
grated, and sugar to sweeten. Mix these 
ingredients with two eggs and a little milk, 
divide into five dumplings, and fry them a 
tine yellow brown. Serve with sweet sauce. 

Bread, 2oz. ; suet, ilb. ; currants, 
tlb. ; flour, 2 tablespoonfuls ; lemon-peel, 1 ; 
sugar, to sweeten ; eggs, 2 ; milk, sumcient. 

OXYGEN. — A gas which constitutes 
one of the elementary bodies, and of the 
utmost importance to vitality. Oxygen gas 
in mechanical mixture with nitrogen, con- 
stitutes the air of the atmosphere which 
surrounds our globe, and on its presence 
in due proportion, depends the continuance 
of animal existence, the phenomena of 
combustion, &;o.— See Dictionary of Useful 
Knowledge : article OxTCEN, 

OYSTER CURRY.— The following receipt 
for this dish may be greatly modified, both 
in Quantity and ingredieBts. Open a hun- 
dred largo oysters into a basin, careiuliy 
preserving every drop of their liquor. Put | 
a lump of flresh butter into a large stewpan, 
and when it bculs add a good-sized onion 
But into thin slices, let this £cy until it is of’ 


a rich brown colour, then u piece more butter 
and two or three tablespoonluls of curry 
powder. When these ingredients are well 
mixed over the fire with a wooden spoon, 
add gradually, cither hot water or broth 
from the stock-pot; cover the stewpan and 
let the whole boil up. Meanwhile, grate 
fine a small cocoa-nut, and put it into the 
stewpan with a sour apple chopped. Let 
the whole simmer over the tire until the 
apple is dissolved, and the cocoa-nut be- 
come tender ; then add a cupful of strong 
thickening made of flour and water, and a 
seasoning of salt. Let this boil up for five 
minutes. Have ready a vegetable marrow, 
cut into small pieces, and sufllcienMy boiled 
to require little or no further cooking. Tut 
this in with a tomato or two. Tlien place in 
the stewpan the oysters with their liquor, 
and the milk of the cocoa-nut if it be per- 
fectly sweet ; stir them well with the former 
ingredients. I.et the curry stew gently ibr 
a few minutes, then stir in the strained juice 
of half a lemon. Stir the curry from time 
to time with a wootlen spoon, and as soon 
as the oysters are sulliciently done serve 
them up with their liquor, and with a cor- 
responding dish of rice on the opposite side 
of the table. 

OYSTER FORCEMEAT.-Strain a dozen 
native oysters Iroin their liquor, mince them, 
and add a quarter of a pound of linely- 
grated bread crumbs, an ounce and a half 
of butter broken very small, a dessertspoon- 
ful of minced parsley, and the rind of half 
a lemon grated ; season with a little mace, 
cayenne, and salt, and mix the whole well 
together ; then bind tl»c Ingredients together 
with the yolk of an egg unbeaten, and a 
little of the oyster liquor. 

f/tfr Oysters, l doz. ; bread crumbs, ^ib. ; 
butter, 1 ioz. ; parsley, 1 dessertspoonful ; 
lemon rind, i of 1 ; mace, cayenne, salt, to 
season; yolk of egg, and oyster liquor, 
suflideut. 

OYSTER FRITTERS. - Remove the 
beards from the oysters, dip them into a 
thick batter, made wet with egg, and fry 
them till they are of a light brown. • 

OYSTER K ETCH Ur.- Open a hundred 
oysters and preserve all the liquor; add to 
them a pound of anchovies, three pints of 
white wine, and a lemon sliced with half 
the peel, let these boil gently for half an 
hour, then strain it through muslin ; add to 
it a quarter of an ounce each of cloves and 
nutmeg, let it boil lor a quarter of an hour, 
then add two ounces of shalots. This 
ketchup imparts an exquisite flavour to 
white gravies and sauces, as those for minced 
veal, boiled fowl, &c. 

Oysters, loo ; anchovies, lib. ; white 
wine, 3 pints ; lemon, fruit of 1, peel of | 

1 ; cloves, ^z. ; nutmeg, ioz ; shalots, 2oz. 

OYSTER KNIFE-GUARH-An inge^ 
nious yet simple contrivance, by which Uie 
hand, and especially the thumb, is Dro* 
tected from any possible damage which the 
knife used in opening oysters might ca«ii«^ 
Two flat pieces of wood are i'astened together 
at one end by a strip of leather, as shown, 

' the illustration ; in the lower and larger jnene 
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I* cavity is made for the reception of the 
oyster, which is firmly grasped between the 
upper and lower portions of the guard, and 
in the event of the knife slipping, its point 



is received by the former. The importance 
of such an invention to amateur oyster 
openers needs not to be pointed out. 

OYSTER PATTIKS.—rut fine pufT-paste 
into small patty-pans and cover them with 
paste, with a bit of bread in each ; bake 
them, and by the time they are done have 
ready the following, to fill them with on 
taking out the bread Take off the beards 
of theoysters, cut the other parts into small 
bits, put them into a smaH tosser with a 
little nutmeg, a very little white pepper and 
salt, a shred of lemon-peel cut exceedingly 
small, a very little cream, and a small pur> 
tion of the oyster liquor. Simmer this for 
u few minutes, then fill the patty* pans and 
serve. 

OYSTER PICKLE.-Opeu the oysters 
very carefully and remove every particle of 
shell adiiering to the fish ; put the oysters 
into a little water, wash them in it, and 
strain the liquor; boil it with a little vine- 
gar, whole pepper, salt, and mace, till it 
tastes of the spices ; then put in the oysters. 
If they are large they must boil for eight 
minutes, if small, not so long. Put them 
into pickle jars, and when the liquor is cold, 
pour it upon the oysters. To four dozen 
oysters put six spoonfuls of water and four 
of very good vinegar, tie the jars securely 
down with bladder. 

OYSTER PIE.— On opening theoysters, 
separate them from the liquor and strain it; 
remove the beards, and parboil the fish. 
Parboil also sweetbreads, and cutting them 
into slices, lay them and the oyster In layers 
alternately ; season very lightly with salt, 
pepper, and mace, then add half a teacupful 
of oyster liquor and the same of real gravy. 
Bake the whole in a slow oven, and before 
serving, add a teacupf'ul of cream, a little 
more oyster liqnor, and half a pint of white 
cravy, all warmed btit not boiled. 

OYSTER POWDER.-Open the oysters 
carefully, so as not to cut them, except in 
dividing the gristle which attaches the shells. 
Put them into a mortar, and when as many 
arc collected as can be conveniently pounded 
at one time, add salt in the proportion of 
two drachms to a dozen oysters. Pound 
them and mb them through the back of a 
nair sieve, and put them into the mortar 
m^in with as much flour as will convert 
them into a paste ; roll this paste out several 
times, and lastly flour it, roll it out the 
thickness of a half-crown, and out it into 
pieces about an inch square, lay them in a 


Dutch oven to dry gently without being 
burnt ; turn them every half hour, and when 
they begin to dry, crumble them. Pound 
them, sift them, and put them into dry 
bottles, which afterwards cork and seal. 
To make half a pint of sauce, put an ounce 
of batter into a stewpan, three drachms of 
oyster powder, and six tablespoonfuls of 
milk, set it on a slow fire, stir it till it boils, 
and season with salt. 

OYSTER RAGOUT.-Put three dozen 
of oysters with their liquor into a saucepan, 
as soon as they have boiled take them off, 
and let them drain nearly dry; then put 
them into another saucepan with or without 
herbs, according to taste, and a little batter, 
adding also half a pint of milk ; keep them 
for a few minutes simmering, and a minute 
before they are taken off the fire, add about 
two ounces of butter, and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. 

OYSTER ROLLS.— Take about a quart 
of the largest and finest oysters that can be 
procured, stew tliem in their own liquor, 
with some pepper, a very little mace, and 
some green onion chopped fine, thicken them 
with a little butter, and a dust of flour when 
nearly done. Take two French rolls, cut a 
piece off the top, and scoop out the greater 
part of the crumb, fill the vacancy with the 
oysters and the liquor, and set them near 
the tire on a chafing-dish filled with hot 
i coals ; as the liquor soaks in fi.l them with 
I more, until they are thoroughly done. 

I OY STER SAUCE. —This may be prepared 
in a variety of ways 1. Scald the oysters 
I in their own liquor, beard them, strain tlic 
liquor and let it settle ; melt a piece of fresh 
butter, add flour sufficient to thicken the 
quantity of sauce, let it fry a little, pour in 
the liquor of the oysters and sufficient cream 
to render it of the required thickness, season 
with salt and cayenne, and put in theoysters. 
2. At the moment they are wanted for use 
open three dozen oysters, strain and save 
tne liquor, rinse them separately in it, put 
them into a very clean saucepan, strain the 
liquor again and pour it on them, beat them 
slowly, and simmer them for one or two 
minutes, without allowing them to boil. 
Lift them out and beard them, add to the 
liquor three ounces of butter smoothly 
mixed with a large dessertspoonful of flour, 
stir these without ceasing until they boil, 
and are perfectly mixed ; then add to them 
gradually a quarter of a pint of new milk, 
and continue the stirring until the sauce boils 
again ; add a little salt should it be needed, 
and a small quantity of cayenne, put in the 
oysters, and place the saucepan by the side 
of the fire until the whole is thoroughly hot 
and begins to simmer, then turn the sauce 
into a well-heated tureen, and send it to 
table immediately. 3. Prepare two dozen 
oysters as in the preceding receipt, add their 
strained liquor to a quarter of a pint of thick 
melted butter made with milk, or with half 
milk and half water, stir the whole until it 
boils, put in the oysters, and when they are 
quite heated through, send the sauce to 
table without delay. 4. The following i* 
best adapted to be served witli rump steak 
or roast turkey. A s the butter destroys the 
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Bavouriness of the meat, the oysters instead 
of being stewed in white sauce, should be 
dressed in strong beef gravy, along with a 
good portion of ketchup, either stewed for a 
few minutes very gently or put into an un- 
covered dish with the gravy, and placed 
before the lire in a Dutch oven to brovrn. 

OrSTER SAUSAGES.— Beard, rinse well 
in their strained liquor, and mince, but not 
finely, three dozen and a half of plump 
oysters, and mix them with ten ounces of 
grated bread crumbs, and ten ounces of beef 
suet chopped extremely small, add a salt- 
spoonful of salt, and one of pepper, a tea- 
spoouful of pounded mace, and the third of 
a nutmeg grated, moisten the whole with 
two eggs unbeaten. Mix these ingredients 
together thoroughly, and set the mixture in 
a cool place for two or three hours, make the 
mass into the form of sausages, flour them, 
and fry them in butter to a fine light brown. 

tr'S" Oysters, 3J doz. ; breadcrumbs, lOoz. ; 
beef suet, lOoz. ; salt, I saltspoonful ; pep- 
per, 1 saltspoonful; mace, 1 teuspooufui; 
nutmeg, ^ of l ; eggs, 2. 

OYSTiai SOUB.-Put the liquor of ten 
dozen large oysters into a stewpan with a 
quart of ucw milk, and the same quantity 
of water, season with pepper and salt, and 
thicken with half a pound of fresh butter 
and flour, let this boil for a few minutes, 
after which set it to cool, then beard the oys- 
ters, add them to the liquid, and let them 
boll for two minutes at the utmost, a little 
nutmeg may be added if the flavour is ap- 
proved. 

iHT Oysters, 10 doz. ; milk, l quart ; water, 

1 quart ; pepper and salt, to season ; butter, 
iilb. ; flour, to thicken. 

OYSTERS BAKED.-Chop oysters fine, 
and pound them in a mortar with bread 
crumbs dipped in cream, a little parsley and 
cloves, an anchovy, or a portion of one ac- 
cording to the number of oysters, fresh 
butter, salt, and pepper. AVlien well pounded 
add white of egg beaten up, in the propor- 
tion of one egg to two dozen oysters, and 
having mixed all well together put into 
scallop shells and bake in an oven until 
nearly brown. 

OYfJTERS BOILED.— Open the shells of 
the oysters and clean and drain them into 
boiling water, then drop the oysters into a 
saucepan of boiling water, and boil them 
gently for three or four minutes. Serve in 
the shells witli a little cold butter, vinegar, 
and pepper. 

OYSfCRS BROILED.— Take them from 
the shells, beard them, and put them with 
their liquor into scollop tins with a little | 
pepper and butter. Put the shells upon a 
gridiron over a good tire, and serve them 
when plump and quite hot. Squeeze a little 
lemon- juice over them as they come from the 
fire. To be had to perfection, they should 
be cooked in the room in which they are 
eaten. 

OYSTERS, Dietetic Properties op.— 
Few articles of food are more nourishing 
and digestible than the oyster when eaten 
raw or slightly cooked ; with some persons, 
however, oysters even in a raw state dis- 
agree; i n this case, each oyster should be 
HI 


dipp^, before it is eaten, in a sauce com- 
posed of vinegar, pepper, and shalots or 
mild onions, chopped line. Oysters should 
be eaten the moment they are opened, for if 
not eaten when absolutely alive their flavour 
and spirit are lost. When too many oysters 
have peen incautiously eaten, and are felt 
lying cold and heavy on the stomach, an 
iafallible remedy will be found in hot nnlk, 
of which half a pint may be drunk, and it 
will quickly dissolve the oysters into a bland 
creamy jelly. Weak and consumptive per- 
sons siiould always take this alter their 
meal of oysters. The drinking of wine or 
spirits immediately after eating oysters is 
injudicious, and calculated to make the 
oysters disagree ; the best beverage is porter 
or stout. Oysters are especially well adapted 
for supper, on account of their digestible pro- 
perties ; but ill order to afford the greatest 
amount of nutriment they should be taken 
fasting. 

OYSTERS FRIED.— Make a batter of 
flour, milk, and eggs ; season it slightly with 
pepper and salt, clip the oysters into it, and 
fry them to a light brown. A little nutmeg 
should be added to the seasoning, and a few 
bread crumbs. 

OYSTERS MARIN ADED.-Put the 
oysters into a saucepan for a few minutes, 
to blanch with their liquor ; take them out, 
lay them on a linen cloth to drain for an 
hour; next place them for two or three 
hours iu lemon-juice, or vinegar, pepper, 
and salt, with a little nutmeg ; dip them in 
batter, and fry them. 

OYSTERS ROAS rED.-Place the oysters 
unopened between the bars of a tire or on a 
charcoal stove. In six or eight minutes they 
will be done. 

OYSTERS SCALLOPED.- Select small 
plump oysters, open them carefully, and 
give them a scald in their own liquor, wash 
them in it free from grit, and beard them 
neatly. Butter the scallop-shells and shed 
some grated bread-crumbs over them; fill 
them with alternate layers of oysters, bread 
crumbs, and fresh butter cut into small bits ; 
pour in the oyster liquor after it has been 
strained ; put a thick, smooth layer of bread 
crumbs on the top, moisten them with clari- 
fied butter, place the shells in a Dutch oven 
before a clear lire; and turn them often 
until the tops are equally and lightly 
browned. Send them immediately to table. 

OYSTERS STEWED.— Take a pint of 
small plump oysters, after having been care- 
fully opened ; wash them free troni grit in 
their own strained liquor, lay them into a 
very clean stewpan or well- tinned saucepan, 
strain the liquor a second time, pour it on 
them, and heat them slowly in it. When 
they are just beginning to simmer, lift them 
out with a fish-slice or a bored wooden 
spoon, and take off the beards ; add to the 
liquor a quarter of a pint of good cream, a 
seasoning of pounded mace and cayenne, 
and a little salt ; when it boils, stir in an 
ounce and a half of fresh butter, smoothly 
mixed with a large teaspoon ihl of flour; 
continue to stir the sauce until these are 
perfectly blended with it, then put in tlie 
oysters, and let them remain by uie side of 
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toe fire until they are very hot ; they require 
BO little cooking: that. If kept for four or live 
minutes nearly simmering, they will be 
ready for table, and they are quickly 
hardened by being allowed to boil, or by too 
much stewing. A little lemon- Juice should 
be stirred quickly into the stew, just as it is 
taken from the lire. 

Oysters, I pint ; cream, i pint ; ca- 
yenne, mace, and salt, to season; butter, 
; dour, l teaspoonful. 

OYSTERS, TO Choose. —I f the oysters 
are fresh, the shell will be firmly closed; 
when the shells of oysters are opened, they 
are dead and unfit for food. The small 
oysters, as the Pylleet, Colchester, and Mil- 
ton, are the finest in flavour. Larger kinds, 
called rock oysters, are only fit for stewing 
and sauces. Oysters are considered not in 
season until the 4th of August, and remain 
good until about May. But it is commonly 
said that oysters are only tit to be eaten 
during those months which have an r in 
them, as September, October, November, 
December, January, February, March, and 
April. 

OYSTERS, TO Feed and Preserve.— 
To feed oysters, put them into water, and 
wash them with a birch-besom until quite 
clean ; then cover them with cold water, in 
which salt has been dissolved, in the propor- 
tion of fiYC ounces to the gallon ; this should 
be regularly changed every twenty -four 
hours. By this method, oysters may be kept 
alive for eight or ten days, but will remain 
In perfect condition scarcely more than half 
that time. The Colchester or Pyfleet bar- 
relled oysters, that are packed at the beds, 
are better without being put in water ; they 
are carefully and lightly packed, and must 
not be disturbed till wanted for table ; these 
in moderate weather will keep good ibr a 
week or ten days. To preserve the life of 
barrelled oysters, put a heavy weight on the 
top of the barrel, which must press on the 
surface of the oysters. This is to be eflected 
by removing the first hoop, the staves will 
then spread and stand erect, make a wide 
opening for the head of the barrel to fall 
down closely on the remaining oysters, 
keeping them close togethfer. When oysters 
are placed in water, they should lie with the 
flat shell uppermost; otherwise they will 
not be able to feed properly. 
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PACKIHa— The art of packing things 
properly so that they may not be broken, 
bruised, or otherwise damaged, is one worth 
Imowing and easily learned. Generally 
speaking, miscellaneous articles should be 
packed ia their receptacles as tiglitly as pos- 
sible, to prevent their slipping about, nnd any 
vacancies or crevices should be stuffed with 
straw or waste paper, so as to accomplish 
this end ; when the box or other receptacle is 
not quite full, it should also be filled up with 


straw or waste paper, so as to prevent tbs 
contents jolting up and down, when a per- 
son is about to ^ck he should proceed delibe- 
rately, as packing hastily is never successful. 
He should have all the articles which are to 
be packed spread out upon the floor by tbr 
side of package, so that appropriate places 
may be found for each article. In nailing 
down boxes, care should be taken neither to 
drive the points of the nails into the contents 
of the box, nor to leave them obtruding on 
the outside so as to tear people's clothes and 
flesh. The heaviest articles should be laid at 
the bottom, and the lightest at the top, All 
fragile articles should be packed by them- 
selves. Bottles and other vessels containing 
liquids should also be packed by themselves, 
the mouths of the vessels properly secured, 
and the vessels set upright. Fish, meat, 
and poultry should be packed so that the air 
may have access to them. In packing vege- 
tables, the great art is to preserve them 
fresh, for which purpose they ought to be 
laid loose in a close box, or closely packed in 
hampers so as to exclude the air. Cabbage, 
lettuce, &c., if pulled up by the roots and as 
it were re-planted in a box of sand, with a 
wicker-work cover, may be sent a journey of 
two or three weeks without injury. Celery, 
turnips, &c., may be packed in sand ; pota- 
toes and other roots loose; legumes, and 
other summer crops, generally in moss, fern, 
or dried turfy peat. In packing boxes of 
fruit which are to contain, for instance, 
melons, currants, pears, peaches, nectarines, 
plums, and grapes, obtain a box made of 
three-inch deal and well- secured with iron 
clasps at each corner: first put a layer of 
fine dry moss in the bottom of the box, then 
pack in the melons in rows, making the 
rows light by stuffing moss into the inter- 
stices ; when a layer of these is completed, 
place a thin layer of moss and grass over 
them, and then pack the pears in the same 
manner and proceed with the peaches, nec- 
tarines, and plums, and lastly the grapes, 
filling up the box with moss, that the lid 
may shut down tightly and prevent friction 
among the fruit. The melons should be 
wrapped in soft paper, and the pears, peaches, 
nectarines, plums, and grapes first wrapped 
up in vine leaves and then in paper. The 
moss and grass should always be returned 
in the boxes, which, with a little addition, 
will serve the whole season, being well- 
shaken up and aired after each journey, and 
then kept sweet and clean. When moss is 
difficult to obtain, cotton may be substituted. 
As the fruit is packed it should be carefully 
examined, any that is found to be bruised 
should be set on one side, otherwise it is apt 
to contaminate the whole. For packing 
plants, especially when intended to travel 
long distances, the contrivance known as 
Ward's plant case is the best that has been 
yet discovered ; it consists of a wooden box 
six or eight inches deep, and a glazed frame 
with a ridged roof, so contrived that light 
may be admitted freely to all parts of the 
growing plants. The glazed frames should 
be well painted and puttied some time before 
they are required for use, in order that when 
they are put together, they may bo Buffl- 
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ciently tight to retain all the moisture that 
IS withiu the case, and to restrain all 
moisture from without. Especial care should 
be taken that the soil used be that in which 
the plants usually grow, and that all super- 
tluous moisture be drained from it. Another 
point deserving of attention is to associate 
plants of e,qual or approximating rapidity of 
growth. A packing- box for florists’ flowers, 
as seen in the engraving, may be formed of 



boards of any convenient size, and two 
round pieces of wood, a, b, nailed to the lid 
to keep the pot in its place. In unpacking, 
there is no difliculty, as the round pieces 
come up with the lid. 

PADLOCK.— A lock frequently employed 
for fastening gates, wickets, cellar doors, 
Ac. As these looks may be easily tampered 
.with, none but the patent ones should be 
used, which are not only impossible to pick, 
but which, by refusing to answer to the 
proper key without it is turned in a contrary 
direction, gives at once an Indication that 
some other key has been introduced, and 
therefore furnishes a clue to dishonesty. It 
is possible, however, in ordinary cases to 
remove the staple to which the look is at- 
tached, and replace it without giving rise to 
any suspicion; to prevent this, the staple 
should form part of a plate iron, so con- 
trived and fixed that it is impossible to 
withdraw it. Padlocks are frequently lost, 
thereby leaving places in a temporarily 
unprotected state, and causing much loss of 
time, from mere carelessness in throwing 
the lock down anywhere when it is taken 
off ; the obvious plan, therefore, is always 
to place the lock in some especial spot, so 
that when it is w'anted again it may he 
found immediately. 

PAGE, Duties or.— A juvenile male 
servant, whose duties chiefly consist in per- 
xorming light miscellaneous offices about 
the house, opening the door, going on 
orrands, walking behind his mistress, wait- 
ing at table, &a For this service, youths 
possessed of good figures and pleasing looks 
usually selected, and they are expected 
to have an amount of intelligence and 
readiness to fit them for their multifarious 
duties. A certain amount of education is 
for youths who are destined to 
fill this post They should be able to read 
•and write ; and as they are often brought in 


contact with their superiors, they should be 
ground^ sulRciently in the grammatical 
rules ot the language, to enable them to 
deliver messages, and answer questions cor- 
rectly and coherently. A page in a good 
family has an excellent situation, and if ho 
behave himself, he is almost sure of pro- 
motion ; thus, as he grows up, he is pro- 
moted through the various grades of service 
until he arrives at the comparatively easy 
and remunerative one of butler, bailiff, or 
•ven steward. 

PAIL. — A well-known utensil in frequent 
requisition in domestic and rural economy. 
The American pail is an improved kind 
recently introduced, and is lighter and of 
less awkward construction than the old- 
fashioned sort. Pails should be seasoned 
immediately after they are bought and 
before they are used, by which means tliey 
will last longer. When they are done with, 
they should be turned bottom upwards, and 
placed in the back kitchen or an outhouse. 
Leaving water to stand in them for any 
length of time proves very destructive. 
Many accidents have occurred through pails 
being left carelessly standing on stairs ; to 
avoid such catastrophes, when a servant is 
thus engaged with a pail, and is called away, 
if only for a few minutes, she should first of 
all place the pail in the corner of the nearest 
landing, where there is no possibility of any 
one running against it. Pails are very 
roughly used by many persons letting them 
strike the stones heavily ; this wears them 
out very fast, and may easily be avoided by 
moving them from place to place more care- 
fully. 

PAIN.— The sensation whereby we are 
made aware of some derangement of the 
system, and which may be situated in any 

§ art of the body. The elTect which pain has, 
epends materially upon the temperament 
of the person, some subjects being extremely 
sensitive and unable to bear the slightest 
pain without murmuring, whilst others are 
altogether as callous, and do not complain 
under the greatest suffering. Man| pains 
only last for a few hours or moments, and 
leave as suddenly as they came, or are 
alleviated by some simple remedy. When« 
however, pain makes its presence felt for 
some days in succession, it is a pretty sure 
sign that some derangement exists, which 
requires the aid of medical treatment. 
Although it is easier to give advice to per- 
sons who are suffering pain than it is to take 
it, yet there cannot be a doubt that the 
pangs of the body may be considerably 
assuaged by employing the mind in some 
occupation which calls it off from the con- 
templation of the bodily ailments which 
for the want of some other employment it 
is sure to indulge in. 

PAINT.— A composition used for coating 
wood, stones, and metal with, for the pur- 
pose of protecting them against the efl^ts 
of the atmosphere, and the ravages of tfine. 
The composition of paint is varied, according 
to the purpose to which it Is put. 
house paint may be made as follows Two 
quarts of skim- milk, eight ounces of firesh 
slaked lime, six ounces of linseed oil* two 
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ounces of white Burgundy pitch, three 
ounds of Spanish white. The lime must 
e slaked in water, exposed to the air, mixed 
in about one>1'ourth oi’ the milk ; the oil in 
which the pitch is previously dissolved must 
be added gradually, then the rest of the 
milk, and afterwards the Spanish white. 
This quantity is sufficient for twenty-seven 
square yards, and the expense will not 
exceed a shilling. To make a cheap paint 
impervious to the weather :-^'D\b»o\v a eight 
pounds of glue in boiling water, and with 
this slake a bushel of quicklime until it 
becomes of the usual consistence of paint. 
JLay on three coats of this mixture with a 
painter's brush, taking care that each coat 
IS dry before it is succeeded by another ; 
over the third dust sand or grey- stone dust 
from a dredger. By mixing ochre with the 
wash, any colour desired may be obtained. 
It may be made green by mixing common 
blue and yellow ochre, and applying them 
hot. For a green paint for garden stands^ A<\:— 
Mix a quantity of mineral green and white 
lead, ground in turpentine, witli a small 
portion of turpentine varnish for the first 
coat ; for the second, put as much varnish 
in the colour as will produce a good gloss. 
To obtain a svhstitnie for Tour a 

gallon of boiling water upon a pound of 
quicklime and two ounces of sugar of lead. 
When the lime has become completely 
slaked, the mixture is to be stirred, and it 
is then fit for use. If required thicker, less 
water must be used. Colouring ingredients 
may be added at will. This composition is 
about one- twelfth less in cost than that of 
oil-paint, and possesses almost equal efficacy 
and beauty. When exposed to the weather, 
it requires one coat or foil to protect it. 

PAINT, TO Clean. — When painted 
wainscot or other woodwork requires cle&ir> 
lug, sol't soap and fuller's earth, with warm 
water aud a flannel, will be the best things 
to use. This work should be performed by 
proceeding from the top downwards, and 
the water should be prevented from running 
on the clean parts as much as possible, or 
marks will be made which will appear after 
the whole is finished. One person should 
dry with a soft Jinen rag as fast as another 
I)er8on has scoured off the dirt and washed 
away the soap. When paint is soiled in 
parts only, and does not require a general 
cleaning, dip a sponge or a piece of flannel 
into soda and water, wash it off quickly, 
aud drv immediately, or the soda will eat off 
the colour. M^hen paint simply requires to 
have the dust removed from it, a cloth 
should not be used, but, alter blowing off 
the loose particles with a pair of bellows, a 
little long-haired brush should complete 
the operation. With care, paint will look 
well ior a long time, if guarded from the 
influence of the sun. 

PAINT, TO Remove moM Cloth, &c.— 
After paint has once dried, it is extremely 
dllUoult to remove. Directly it comes in 
contact with the clothes, wipe off as much 
as yon can, then apply to it repeatedly 
spirits of turpentine or spirits of wine, 
rubbed with a soft rag or a flannel. Ether 
Will also eilhce it, if applied inuneoiately. 


PAINT, TO Remove THE Smell of.— -The 
smell of paint, besides being very disagree 
able, is liable to produce headache, sickness, 
&c., and sometimes occasion even more se- 
rious maladies. To remove the smell of paint 
from rooms, &o., both of the following 
methods will be found efficacious : — Place a 
vessel filled with lighted charcoal in the 
middle of the room, and throw on it two or 
three handfuls of juniper-berries, close the 
windows, chimney, and the door ; twenty- 
four hours afterwards the room may be 
opened, when it will be found that the sickly 
unpleasant smell is entirely gone. The 
smoke of the juniper-berry possesses the 
advantage of leaving uninjured the tapestry, 
curtains, and other furniture of the room. 
Or, fill three or four new tubs with about 
eight gallons of water, and an ounce of 
vitriolic acid, and place them in the newly- 
painted room, near the wainscot ; the water 
will absorb and retain the eflluvia from the 

aint in three days, but the water should 

e renewed each day during that time.— 

PAINTED GLASS, to Preseuve.— As 
painted glass is generally protected by 
grating, it cannot be cleaned on the outside; 
in consequence of which, long continued 
damp produces a diminutive moss or lichen, 
which absolutely decomposes the substance 
of the glass. This evil would be in a great 
measure prevented by removing the grating 
annually, and carefully wiping away the 
mouldy moss when it begins to appear. It 
is remarkable that this disease prevails in 
some situations more than others. Painted 
glass has been known to remain in a dry 
situation for centuries uninjured, but on 
being removed into a moist and foggy at- 
mosphere has lost almost all its beauty in 
twenty or thirty years. 

PAINXma HOUSES, Best Season 
FOR.— The outsides of houses should be 
painted during autumn or winter. Hot 
weather Injures the paint by drying in the 
oil too quickly, and causing the paint to 
come off' easily. But when the paint is 
laid on during cold weather, it hardens in 
drying, and is firmly set. The painting of 
the interior of houses should be regulated 
by the convenience of the occupants. If 
possible, they should endeavour to escape 
the annoyance by going out of town ; but 
if that Is not practicable, the painting 
should be done, at such a season as will 
allow them lo be a good deal out of doors, 
so as to escape the unpleasant consequences 
as much as possible. It is hardly necessary 
to say that while the painting is proceeding, 
the furniture .of the rooms should be care- 
fully covered up. Birds, rabbits, and other 
domestic pets should also be removed from 
its influence, as, in many instances, the 
smell to these animals is sufficient to 
occasion disease, aud even death. If the 
interior of a house is properly painted in. 
the first instance, it will last for very many 
years, and obviate the necessity of re- 
painting daring a moderately long tenancy. 
When, therefore, a person takes a house, he 
should turn his attention to this particular 
matter, and if the paint is imperfectly or 
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4;biiily laid on, insist on having it properly 
done, as one of the oonditions of his ent«r* 


URES.—Tlie first lesson 


ing upon occupation. 
PAINTING PICT! 


in this art may be taken easily and cheaply. 
Take a piece of oilcloth or a millboara, a 
yard square. Paint it twice in drab or lead 
colour, then rub it with pumice, and wash 
it. Afterwards practise with the maul- 
stick, a palette, and three or four brushes in 
white and black. The white may be whitlnp: 
in milk, and the black lamp-black in beer. 
A sponge and water will remove one sub- 
ject, and make way for others, till I'recdom 
of hand is attained. 

PALING. — A fence made of wood, for 
protecting gardens, fields, and other enclo- 
sures. This kind of fence is better adapted 
I'or temporary purposes than for permanent 
use, for of whatever wood they are made. (*r 
however substantially they may be executeii, 
their decay commences the instant they are 
erected, owing to that part of it which is let 
into the ground, being rotted by moisture. 
This decay may. however, be retarded in its 
course, by adopting certain measures for tlie 
preservation of the wood. For this purpose. 
It will be found an excellent plan to burn or 
char that part of the paling intended to be 
set into the earth, as this process hardens 
the w’ood and renders it impervious to 
moisture. Another means of preventing 
decay is to paint the whole of the wood, or 
otherwise fill the pores with oil, in such a 
manner as to prevent the entrance of 
moisture. Another very good remedy is the 
pyroligneous acid from gas-works, which, it 
the points of the standards that are to be 
driven into the earth are dipped into it while 
the liquor is boiling hot, will preserve them 
from the injurious elfects of moisture for a 
very long time. Previously to the dipping, 
the palings should be properly sharpened, 
and that part which is to enter the grouud, 
moderately charred. Common tar, melted 
pitch, or gas liquor, may also be successfully 
employed for the purpose of defending the 
extremities of the upright parts of paling 
from moisture ; linseed and train oils may 
also be used with success. The wood should 
be completely dry before it is dipped in any 
of these preparations ; lor if they are either 
made of green wood or have imbibed much 
moisture, or, after being dipped are exposed 
either to the heat of the sun or a severe frost, 
the moisture will become so much expanded, 
•as to burst through and bring oi!' the paint 
or other coating. The simple nailed paling 
consists of upright posts, driven or set into 
the earth at certain distances, and crossed 
in three, or four, or more places, with piece® 
of wood in a horizontal direction. ITiCj 
jointed horizontal paling consists of massy 
square poles, driven or set into the earth at 
regular distances, through which mortices 
or openings are cut for the reception of the 
extremities of the horizontal pieces which 
traverse them. ITie upright lath paling is 
made by driving or setting a number of 
strong poles into the earth at regular 
distances, and crossing these at the top and 
bottom with horizontal pieces of equal 
strength ; upon these last are nailed, at Irom 
74i 


[Six to twelve inches distance, a number of 
square pieces of sawn wood.— See Fkmck, 
Hurdle, &c. 

^ PALLIASSE. —A kind of mattress which 
IS placed next to the laths of the bedstead, 
and serves to form a firm foundation for the 
bed Itselt. Palliasses require little care, save 
an occasional beating to free them from dust, 
and exposing them to the air to sweeten 
them. 

PALM OIL. — ^This is yielded by the frull 
ef a species of cocoa-nut, and is brought into 
this country as a substance of the consistence 
of butter. It is used as an external applica- 
tion for similar purposes as the olive and 
other oils. 

PALSY.— See Paralysis. 

PAN. — A well-knowm utensil, generally 
made of brown ware. I he best kind of pans 
are tliose which are glazed on the inside, and 
have neither knots nor other inequalities on 
their surlaca 

PAN A Da. — A food suitable for children 
and aged persons, and others who are unable 
to masticate and digest more substantial 
fare. Tut some crumb of new bread into a 
saucepan, with a little water, and boil it 
until it becomes a thick pap ; add water and 
a little salt, as the bread ^sorbs the water 
which was first put in ; when it has boiled 
for a short time, stir in quickly the yolks of 
two or three eggs previously beaten up 
Milk panada is made by boiling the breac* 
with very little water, and adding new milk 
and sugar when the bread has boiled t the 
milk should not quite boil. Nutmeg, cinna- 
mon, lemon-peel, &c., may be added to the 
water panada, and u little white wine and 
sugar may be put to it before serving. 

PANCAKE. —Pancakes may be made in 
various ways, according to the following 
receipts Commo/t pancaJte.—Make a light- 
batter of three spoonfuls of Hour, three eggs 
well beaten, and half a pint of milk, some of 
which, with the eggs, is to be mixed with 
the Hour ; to the other part put a quarter of 
a pound of melted butter. Then mix alto- 
gether, and put into a fryingpan in a very 
thin layer. Fry with lard or dripping ; but 


thin layer. Fry with lard or dripping ; but 
do not put any butter into the pan alter the 
first frying, as they will give out enough, 
and afterwards to keep up the supply. Sugar 
and lemon should be served to eat with 
them, /{ic/t pancaicjt.— To six tablespoonfuts 
of fiour, add twelve eggs well beaten, half a 
pint of white wine, half a pound of melted 
butter, nearly cold, half a pound of powdered 
loaf sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a quart of 
cream, and a wineglassful of ratafia ; mix 
the whole well; beat the batter for some 
time, and pour very thin into the fryingpan. 
When served, strew over with white poundt'd 
sugar. Dutch pancni es.—MtK a pound of Hour 
with half a pound of sugar and a tablespoon- 
ful of powdered cinnamon ; make the whole 
I Into a paste with ten eggs and a gill of white 
wine, when well mixed roll it out, and try 
it, in the ordinary way. French 
Beat in separate basins the yolks and whites 
of ten eggs, mix with the yolks six table- 
spoonfuls of poundc.1 white sugar, the iamt 
quantity of flour, a pint and a half of aillk, 
tfie juice of a lemon, and half the peel gr&tecC 
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with a little orangre-flower water ; add the 
whites of the eggs the last thing ; fry to a 
good colour, and serve with grated sugar. 
German pancakes,-— To the whites of six and 
the yolks of twelve fresh eggs, add, by 
degrees, three-quarters of a pound of pow- 
dered white sugar, a quart of good milk 
lukewarm, half a pound of melted butter, j 
almost cold, a (little good yeast, and a wine- 
glassful of brandy ; mix these ingredients 
well together, and stir in as much flour as 
will bring it to a thick batter ; let it stand 
covered by the sfde of the Are for half an 
hour ; then roll it out thin, cut it into square 
or oblong pieces, cover them with preserve 
or marmalade, double them, and alter they 
have stood again for twenty minutes, fry 
them of a gooa colour in boiling lard. When 
served, silt sugar over them. Madras pan- 
cakes.— To six eggs well beaten, add six 
cablespoonfuls of boiled rice, sugar to taste, 
a little pounded cinnamon, a little orange- 
flower water ; mix all well together, and iry 
in butter to a good colour. When served, 
divide it into quarters, and strew over with 
pounded loaf sugar. Neu> England pancakes. 
— ;Mix a pint of cream, live spoonfuls of flne 
flour, seven yolks and four whites of eggs, 
and a very little salt ; fry them very thin in 
fresh butter, and between each strew cinna- 
mon and sugar. Polonam pancakes. Mix 
eight eggs with a pint and a half of cream or 
milk, and flour, two ounces of fresh melted | 
butter, seasoned with grated nutmeg, ras- 

{ lings of lemon-peel, sugar to sweeten, and a 
ittle salt, and ten ounces of flour. Tut into 
the frying-pan a little butter or lard, and 
when the hatter is poured in, sprinkle it with 
currants, and powder it with sugar, when 
serving. Apple pancakes, —Mix two spoonfuls 
of flour in a gill of milk; when smooth add 
eight eggs, some pounded cinnamon, grated 
lemon-peel, two ounces of currants, and six 
middling-size apples peeled and chopped: 
mix all well togetlier ; melt some butter in a 
frying-pan ; when hot, pour the whole mass 
in, and fry on both sides, served with 
pounded cinnamon and sugar. 

Common /)awcaA:«.— Flour, 3 table- 
spoonfuls ; eggs, 3 ; milk, ^ pint ; butter, 
^Ib. Rich pancakes. —Flour, 6 tablespoonfuls ; 
eggs, 12 ; white wine, * pint ; butter, lib. ; 
sugar, j|lb. ; nutmeg, to flavour; cream, l 
quart ; ratafia, i wineglassful. Dnich pan- 
cakes.— }p\our, lib. ; sugar, ilb. ; cinnamon, 

1 tablespoonful ; eggs, lo ; white wine, 1 gill. 
/VcficA ;)rtnca*e5.— Kggs, 10 ; sugar, 6 taole- 
spo^nfuls ; flour, 6 tablespoonfuls ; milk, U 
pint; lemon, juice of 1, peel of i of 1; 
orange- flower water, to flavour. German 
Eggs, 6 whites, 12 yolks ; sugar, 
:|lb*; milk, l quart; butter, jib.; yeast, 
sufliolent ; brandy, 1 wiueglassful. Madras 
Eggs, 6; rice, 6 tablespoonfuls; 
sugar, to sweeten; cinnamon, to flavour; 
orange- flower water, to flavour. New Eng- 
land pancakes.— Ctonm., I pint; flour, 5 table- 
spoonfuls; eggs, 7 yolks, 4 whites; salt, 
BUfiOioient. Pdonaise pancakes. — Eggs, 8 ; 
oream, i j pint ; batter, 2oz. ; nutmeg and 
»emon-p<jel, to flavour ; sugar, to sweeten ; 
salt, Bufllcient ; flour, lOoz. Apple pancakes, 
—Flour, 2 tablespoonfuls ; milk, l gill ; eggs, 


8; cinnamon and Imon-peel, to flavour;, 
currants, 2oz. ; apples, 6. 

PANSY OR HE ARTSE ASE.-There we at 
least a hundred cultivated varieties of this 
favourite flower. The prevailing colours 
are purple and violet, each with many 
shades. Thw are in flower from the 
beginning of tfune till July. The midsum- 
mer heat interrupts their blooming for some 
time ; but after the middle of August they 
commence again, and continue with a regular 
succession of varied and beautilhl flowers, 
till checked by winter tl’csts. The flnest 
pansies should have large round petals ; the 
flower forming nearly a circle, one inch and' 



a quarter in diameter. The colours should 
be brilliant, distinct, and permanent; the 
eye rather small, and not deeply pencilled, 
and the stigma Ailing the open part of it. 
The flower-stalk should be strong and erect. 
Few flowers require more careful culture 
than pansies. They succeed best in a mode- 
rately light rich soil ; a large portion of 
cow-dung mixed with the upper nine 
inches of soil will, in general, suit them ; but 
the dung must be well decomposed into 
mould ; in the absence of this, dung from 
an old hotbed will answer. The situation of 
the plants should be one sheltered from 
cutting winds, as these are very destructive, 
often injuring, and even killing, the plant.s 
close to the soil, by twisting them about. 
The situation should be open to the free 
circulation of the ah*, and exposed to the 
morning sun, but protected from the full 
influence of the mid-day sun, which injures 
the colour of the blooms. The plants snould 
be placed together in beds prepared for the 
purpose. The situation should be cool and 
moist, but thoroughly drained ; for, although 
the pansy requires considerable moisture 
during the blooming season, and through 
the summer months, yet it is very impa- 
tient of superabundant moisture, and the 
plants will never prosper when the soil be- 
comes in any degree sodden. The prop^a- 
tion of pansies is by cuttings or seed. The 
seeds may be sown early in spring, under 
hand-glasses, or in a common frame ; and 
the plants may be first pricked out under 
glass, and afterwards transplanted into 
746 
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beds in the open garden, or put into pots. 
The young side shoots are to be preferred 
for cuttings, as the old hollow stems seldom 
strike freely, and do not jgfrow so strong lor 
spring blooxxdng. Takeoff a sufficient num- 
ber of these side shoots in August, or in 
the beginning of September, and for 
autumn blooming in April or May ; these 
insert either under hand-glasses, or in pots 
placed in a cool frame in some good light 
compost, mixed with a liberal quantity of 
silver sand, taking care to keep them mode- 
rately moist, and shading them from the 
hot sun. The cuttings should be continually 
taken oif or struck, and all those which are 
not planted out in beds by August, or the 
first week in September, should be potted 
in sixty- sized pots and kept in frames 
through the winter. In those pots they 
rtfill grow all the winter and blossom early, 
out they must not be permitted to feel the 
rosts, because, being in a growing state, 
they cannot resist it so well. Any cuttings 
will strike at almost any time, but the small 
side-slioota taken when an inch and a halt' 
loug, will root very freely under a common 
hand-glass. AVhen it is desired to produce 
single flowers of a large size, much may be 
done by thinning the buds before they 
open ; first, however, securing a likely 
flower into which the strength of a shoot is 
to be directed. Although such attention is 
required to produce these in perfection, there 
is no difficulty when the plants have plenty 
of pure air. Seed should be saved from 
only the best and most perfect blooms on a 
plant, and the rest should be removed, to 
allow all the strength to be concentrated in 
the chosen pods. When they turn yeuow, 
they should be gathered, and they may be 
sown at any time, if they are sown in pans 
and protected. The disease to which the 
jjansy is most subject, is a withering away 
suddenly, as if struck by something at the 
root. This disease has neither an ascertained 
cause, nor a certain remedy. Old plants are 
much more subject to it than young ones, 
and it appears to be most prevalent during 
hot and dry seasons. When a plant is thus 
struck, which is indicated by a withering of 
the foliage, if it be a rare and choice kind, 
immediately take all the cuts you can obtain, 
and strike them, as almost invariably the 
old plants die. Strong stimulating ma- 
nures appear to favour this disease, and, as a 
preventive, the soil should be kept fre- 
quently stirred. 

PAPER.--Thi8 well-known substance is 
made of various qualities, according to the 
uses for which it is to be employed. For 
packing parcels, brown paper is the best, 
being able to withstand wet and rough 
usage better than others. For writing, the 
cream- laid paper is most suitable, having a 
smooth surface over which the pen glides 
with ease and freedom. Coarse brown 
paper, denominated ironmonger's paper, is 
Jot only useful for heavy packages, but 
equally so for keeping sUks, satins, laces, &a, 
m, as it preserves their colours. Printed 
paper is not fit to wrap up parcels in, as it 
^t only discolours the articles it encloses, 
vutuUo soils the gloves and the hands, it 


is also eqiir4My unfit for having food placed 
within it, as sandwiches frequently are, the 
food becoming impregnated with the ma- 
terials of which the printiug-lnk is com- 
posed. Economy of paper is to be recom- 
mended, as it is always useful ; and a very 
good plan is, whenever a parcel is secured, 
to smooth out and fold up the papers, 
and lay them by in some place, where they 
may be readily found urhen wanted. 

PAPER, TO R£Mov£ Stains and Spots 
PROM.— The clear solution of cUlorideof lime, 
diluted with twice its bulk of water, will 
effeotually and expeditiously remove stains 
from prints and printed paper. First, soak 
the paper in clear water till it lies smooth ; 
then remove it into a dish, large enough to 
hold it fiat, filled with the solution diluted as 
above; the stains will disappear in a few 
minutes; after that, again soak the paper 
in clear water, to free it I'rom the chloride of 
lime, and then dry it between sheets of 
blotting-paper. To take writing-ink out oA 
paper^ apply to it a camel’s hair brush dipped 
in solution of tin, two drachms ; water lour 
drachms. After the writing hasdisappeared^ 
the paper should be passed through water, 
then dried. To extract grea»e xpots from paper. 
Gently warm the greased or spotted part of 
the paper, and then press upon it pieces of 
blotting-paper, one after another, so as to 
absorb as much of the grease as possible. 
Have ready some fine clear essential oil of 
turpentine, heated almost to a boiling state, 
sliglitly warm the greased part of the paper 
with a soft clean brush, and wet both siaes 
of the spot with the heated turpentine. By 
repeating tills application, the grease will be 
extracted. Lastly, with another brush, 
v«.ipped in rectified spirits of wine, go over 
.he place, and the grease will entirely dis- 
appear, without the paper being discoloured. 

PAPER-HANGING, Process of.— This 
is very easily performed, and when under- 
taken by one of the members of the esta- 
blishment, saves a great deal of expense and 
annoyance. The wall should be first pre- 
pared by rubbing it all over with pumice- 
stone, until all traces of former colouring 
or paper have disappeared. Next, wash the 
wall with size, made of an ounce of glue to 
a gallon of water, and when this is dry, the 
wall will be ready for the paper. Tlds must 
be cut into lengths according to the dilfereut 
parts of the room ; one edge of .the plain 
strip must be cut off close to the pattern, 
and the other left half an inch wide. In 
all cases, the paper should be pasted some 
ten minutes or so before it is nung, as in 
that period i( bas time to stretch as much as 
it will do ; and if applied without this pre- 
caution, it is sure to appear blistered when 
dry; with crimson and other delicately 
coloured papers, a lining paper is first ap- 
plied. Begin by placing the close cut edgt 
of the paper at one side of the window, 
stick it securely to meet the ceiling, let it 
hang straight, then press it down lightly 
and regularly with a clean cloth. The olono 
cut edge of the next length will cover the 
half inch left on the first one, and so make 
a neat form; in this manner the operation 
U to be performed all round the room, apd 
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finished at the other side of the window. 
No wail should be papered when it is 
possible to avoid it, until it has been 
plastered more than a year. 

PAPER- HANGINGS, CnoiCR op.— The 
aspect, size, and general appearance of an 
apartment, is materially influenced by the 
paper on its wails; and the cljoice may 
be judiciously regulated by the following 
general rules Avoid paper having a 
variety of colours, or a lar;^e showy figure, 
as no furniture can appear to advantage with 
such. Large figured paper diminishes the 
extent of a large room, and makes a small 
one appear smaller. Choose nothing that 
appears extravagant or unnatural. Have 
regard to the uses of an apartment ; the 
drawing-room should be light and cheerful, 
the parlour warm and comfortable, without 
being gloomy or sombre; bed-rooms, cool 
and quiet with neat small patterns. It is 
also worth while to consider the decorations 
of the wall ; gilt frames show best ou a 
dark ground, and dark frames, such as nak 
or gutta-percha, on a light ground. As re- 
gards colour, pale tints will be generally 
found the best. Rooms hung with scarlet, 
are rich but dismal and oppressive, they 
require also to be illuminated more, and 
at an earlier hour in the evening than 
lighter colours. 

PAPER-HANGINGS, to Clean.— Cut 
into eight half-quarters, a quartern loaf, two 
days old ; it must not be either newer or 
staler. Blow off all the dust from the pa- 
per by means of a pair of bellows ; take one 
of the pieces of bread, commence at the top 
part of the room, and holding the crust of 
the bread in the hand, wipe lightly down- 
ward with the crumb, about half a yard at 
each stroke, till the upper portion of the 
paper is completely cleaned all round. Then 
go round again, with the like sweeping 
stroke downwards ; always commence each 
successive course a little higher than the 
upper stroke had extended, till the lower 
part be finished. This operation, if care- 
fhlly performed, will make every old paper 
look almost equal to new. Great caution 
must be used not to rub the paper hard, nor 
to attempt cleaning it the cross or horizon- 
tal way. The soil^ part of the bread must 
be each time out away, and the pieces re- 
moved as soon as it may become neces- 
sary. 

PAPIER K ACHE.— A substance made 
of cuttings of paper, boiled in water, and 
beaten in a mortar till the mass is reduced 
to a kind of paste ; and then boiled with a 
solution of gum-arabic or of size, to give 
tenacity to the paste. When dry, it is 
covered udth a mixture of size and lamp- 
black, and afterwards yarnished. Several 
articles of domestic use are made of this 
.naterial, as trays, &o., being thus suffi- 
ciently strong for the purpose for which 
they are employed, and considerably lighter 
than similar articles made of wood or metal. 
In cleaning papier maeM cubicles, they should 
be washed with a sponge and cold water 
without soap, dredged with flour while 
damp, and polished unth a flannel. 


PARALYSIS, OR PALSY.-A loss oi 
voluntary motion, with or without an ac- 
companying loss of sensation, and is either 
general or partial; that is, affecting the 
entire system or contined to a part, and is 
either caused by compression on the brain 
or spinal marrow, impaired nervous energy, 
exposure to intense cold, violent exercise, 
strong mental emotion, the presence of 
tumours, pressing ou the origin of the 
nerves, from rheumatism, and sometimes 
from poisons, both vegetable and mineral, 
though that from lead is by far the most 
frequent. Paralysis, though it often occurs 
from simple debility, in persons of ad- 
vanced age, more generally follows an attack 
of partial or complete apoplexy, and very 
frequently is the result of accidents. The 
symptoms of paralysis, when it comes on 
without any assignable primary disease, are 
loss of motion, in one or several parts, pre- 
ceded by coldness, a creeping, pricking 
sensation, followed by a numbness that 
ultimately terminates in total torpidity, 
and incapacity of motion ; sometimes the 
sensation or feeling of the part is gradually 
and concurrently impaired, till all I'eeling is 
lost with the deprivation of motion; at 
other limes there is no defect in the sentient 
power, or else the loss of sensation is slight. 
These symptoms are attended with a sensa- 
tion of languor or weariness, depression of 
spirits, weight and pain lu the nead, dis- 
inclination to all exertion, loss of memory, 
torpidity, sleepiness, vertigo, and coma; 
while the pulse is slow and soft, or quick, 
small and feeble. The only disease palsy 
can be confounded with is a[>oplexy, and 
from this it is known by the absence of the 
stertorous breathing, and the loss of sensa- 
tion and motion being permanent ; while in 
apoplexy, they are only temporary. The 
prognosis is unfavourable, when the parts 
paralysed become emaciated, and are with- 
ered and dry ; on the other hand, the pro- 
gnostic is favourable, when warmth, or 
psdn, or itching, or a sense of pricking 
returns to the part. Though any portion of 
the body may be affected, tiie disease is 
more fatal when it attacks the upper ex- 
tremities than the lower, and still more so, 
when the left side is the seat of the disease 
than the right. General paralysis may 
come on suddenly or by degrees, when from 
the former, it is the result of accidents to 
the brain or spinal marrow, or effusion of 
blood, as in apoplexy ; when the latter, it 
commences at the toes or lingers, and 
creeps gradually over the body, numbing 
the parts over which It travels. The first 
consideration in the treatment of paralysis 
is, to remove the causes that obviously in- 
duced the paralysis, and restore sensation 
and motion to the part 6r parts affected; 
that is, if the attack is sudden and attended 
with beat and a fUll pulse, and the patient is 
of a plethoric habit, bleeding from the 
jugular vein or arm, strong cathartic medi- 
cines, blisters, hot water to the feet, and 
cold applioations to the head, constitute the 
system of depletion that may, as for apo- 
plexy, be necessary to adopt When, how- 
ever. paralysis attacks persons advanced in 
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life, of a thin, spare, or debilitated constitu- 
tion, the treatment must be directly the 
opposite of that course just rel erred to in 
oases of a plethoric habit and con$restlon. 
In the former case, counter- irritation by 
mustard plasters, rubifacienta, and irri- 
tating embrocations must be used exter- 
nally, while stimulants, permanent and 
diilusible, are to be given internally. Of 
these the most serviceable are ammonia, 
ether, camphor, and brandy. Wiien the 
head is perfectly free from all chance of 
congestion, and the action of tlie heart is 
low and regular, strychniue may be em- 
ployed as an external remedy, and with 
very great probability of success; but 
though medical men give it in gradually 
increasintr doses, from the sixth of a grain 
upwards, as an internal remedy, in the form 
of pills, no non- professional person should 
so venture to employ it. About half a grain 
put on the centre of a blister, and applied 
near the source of the nerves most impli- 
cated ; the use is both safe, and, as we have 
said, beneficial, for it produces heat, twitch- 
ings, spasmodic contractions of the limb, 
and a disease like the disease it is meant to 
cure, ending, after a subsidence of the 
symptoms, in a restoration of health to the 
part. The constitutional treatment con- 
sists, in the palsy or debility of uge, in a 
steady course of wine and quinine, steel, 
and tlic occasional employ ment of ammonia, 
ether, and brandy, given in camphor water 
as a vehicle, and the judicious adoption of 
one or more of the following external the- 
rapeutic agents. Stimulating emlirocations, 
such as hartshorn and oil, opodeldoc and 
hartshorn, camphorated oil with turpentine, 
or oil of amber, turpentine, and sweet oil. 
The flesh-brush, or friction with a towel, or 
flour and mustard blisters in the direction 
of the nerves. Urtication, or stinging the 
art with nettles. Warm and salt w^ater 
aths, with friction in the water, sham- 
pooing, and the medicinal use of the mineral 
waters of Bath. Besides these remedies, 
there is one agent that was long regarded as a 
mere secondary adjunct; extensive practice, 
and the appliances of art to its use, have 
justly advanced to a foremost rank as a 
curative agent, in all cases of loss of nervous 
power, or preternatural nervous action. 
This remedial power is electricity or gal- 
vanism, an agent that the cumbrous nature 
of the necessary apparatus long rendered 
inoperative for general benefit; but by the 
admirable and beautifully constructed por- 
table batteries, invented by Pulverraacher, 
one of the greatest cesiderata of the pro- 
fession has oeen achieved; and, by means 
of one of his hydro-electric chains, or small 
electro- galvanic batteries, any affection of 
the nervous system, whether local, as in 
tic-douloureux, or its worst general form of 
palsy, may be treated without trouble or 
inconvenience. Independent of these their 
negative advantages, these medicinal batte- 
ries possess the further and greater recom- 
mendation of being applied with facility 
and comfort, directly over or around the 
Beat or the course of the nerve, in whatever 
part of the body the disease may be seated. 


or the erratic nature cf tlie pain extends. 
The powerful and specific influence of elec- 
tricity on the nervous system has long been 
a familiar fact in medicine, hut the great 
difficulty, and that which acted almost as a 
prohibition to its use, was the knowledge 
how to moderate the potcuoy of so powerful 
an agent, and maintain its influence for a 
snflicient length of time in one direction— 
obstacles, now entirely overcome by this 
invention, which, according to tlie nature of 
the disease, and the strength of the current 
of electricity required, can be maintained 
of the same exact power for an indefinite 
time; tlie subtle stream passing in the 
same direction along the nerve, till the 
chain or battery is removed from the body. 
These little instruments can be worn on uU 
parts of the body without observation. 
According as the paralysis is general or 
local, ana whether it attacks the upper or 
lower extremities, the right or the left side 
of the body, the nerves of the face, or tho.se 
of any other part or member, must depend 
the strctigth and size of the battery worn ; 
or whether it is suspended down the back, 
and retained in contact with the spinal 
column, or lies longitudinally, spirally, or 
transversely, must depend upon the dis- 
ease, its situation, and strength. But, in 
whichever way applied, it acts as a 
direct stimulant to the nervous centres in 
palsy, and as a sedative in acute neu- 
ralgia, by tranquillizing the undue action, 
and the excited extremity of the nerve, 
to a condition analogous to a state of 
health. 

PABCKLS, TO I’ACK.—There are few 
persons except shopmen and tradespeople 
who know how to pack a parcel neatly ami 
securely, and yet the process is as simple as 
possible. Spread the sheet of paper flat uptm 
the table, then place the articles upon it in 
the centre, commencing W'ith some large 
article, and placing the smaller ones evenly 
upon it. When all are collected together, 
turn the side of the paper nearest you on 
the articles and lap over the side farthest 
from you, at the same time turning in the 
edge of this latter a quarter of an inch or 
so, to prevent it being eut by the string. 
Place some weight upon these, such as a 
book, then having tied a knot in tlie end of 
the string, take the end in the left hand and 
the other portion in the right, and draw it 
underneath the rigid, hand side of the parcel ; 
then make u slip knot and pull the string 
tightly until it properly secures the opening 
in the paper ; let the knot be exactly in the 
centre of the parcel, then pass the string 
under the left hand side of the parcel, and 
secure it as before, then turn the cuds of the 
parcel neatly in, pass the string uuderneatli, 
and Anally fasten it at the point where the 
parcel was begun. 

PARCHMENT GLUE. -Boil a pound 0 * 
parchment in six quarts of water till the 
quantity be reduced to one quart, then strain 
off the dregs and boil it again, until it attains 
the consistence of glue. This will be found 
an efiDlcient substitute for the ordinary glna 
and paste. 
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PAREGORIC ELTXm.— An airreeable 
and effectuat remedy for coughs and colds. 
Take a drachm of purified opium, a drachin 
of flowers of benjamin, a drachm of oil of 
aniseed, and two scruples of camphor, steep 
these constituents in a pint of brandy or 
proof spirit, let it stand for ten days, oc- 
casionally shaking it, then strain. Take a 
teaspoonful in half a pint of white wine, 
whey, or sruel the last thing at night. 

PARENTS AND CHILDREN.— There 
are several laws relating to the position 
which parents and children hold towards 
each other. A parent may exercise full con- 
trol over his children, he may lawfully cor- 
rect them in a reasonable manner until they 
arrive at the age of twenty-one, when his 
legal power over them ceases. It is also 
supposed that a parent can exercise no 
legitimate control over a married daughter, 
above sixteen years of age, but on this point 
the law is not sufliciently clear. A parent 
may compel any or one of his children to 
contribute towards his support, in the eVent 
of his being In need and they in a position 
to afford relief. And if the children refuse, 
proceedings may be instituted against them, 
upon the parent becoming chargeable to the 
parish. A father is liable for the debts in- 
curred by his son until he becomes of age, 
so far as necessaries only are concerned. In 
the event of any dispute or separation oc- 
curring between the parents of a child, the 
father has a right to the custodv of his child 
however young, and to compel its delivery 
by writ of habeas corpus, but the Court of 
’Chancery has the power to order the mother 
access to the child if within seven years of 
age, and for the delivery of it to her until 
thkt age, upon a proper case being shown 
for that purpose. A grandfather is com- 
pellable to contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of his grandchildren, whether the child's 
father be able to support him or not. A 
father is also compellable to contribute to- 
wards the support of his married daughter, 
•even though her husband may be able to 
maintain her, provided it be shown either 
that the husband has deserted so as to make 
it impossible for her to obtain her mainten- 
ance from him, or that she has misconducted 
herself in such a manner as to relieve him 
from further liability to maintain her. On 
the other hand, a father is not legally liable 
for the support of his son’s wife and chil- 
dren during any period that he (the son) is 
unable to contribute to their maintenance. 
Sons-in-law and daughters-in-law are not 
bound to support their mother-in-law. A 
«tcp-father or step-mother is not bound 
maintain step-children beyond the age of 
sixteen. 

PARLOUR— An apartment usually situ- 
ated on the ground-floor, and set aside as 
the common room of the family. In it 
company may sit at all hours of the day, 
and every kind of repast be taken. Such an 
apartment should be fitted np and furnished 
more for comfort than appearance. 

PARLOUR MAOIC.-Under this head 
are comprised a number of feats in legerde- 
main, and several optical illusions, which. 
If performed .with skill, are excellently well 


adapted for in-door amusements. The fol- 
lowing will be found some of the most prac- 
ticable and entertaining :-’77ie Ffying Groat. 
Anoint the nail of the middle finger with 
a little wax. Then place a fourpenny piece 
in the palm of the hand, and exhibit it to 
the company, saying that you have but to 
command it and the coin will vanish. Close 
your hand, pressing the wax on the four- 
penny piece, then rapidly open it, and the 
piece will adhere to the wax, and be con- 
cealed behind the finger when the hand is 
held up with the palm toward the company. 
To takefeaihers out of an empty handkerchief. Bor- 
row half a dozen ostrich feathers, and having 
taken off your coat dispose them smoothly 
along your arm, with the stems towards 
your hand. Put on your coat again. Borrow 
a handkerchief from one of the company, 
and display it to show that it is quite empty. 
Throw it over your left arm, and with your 
right hand draw out one of the featjhers 
from beneath your coat-sleeve ; at the same 
time, give it a flourish in the air, to remove 
any appearance of its having been in a 
cramped position. Pitt the feather into a 
vase or insert it into a hole in the table, and 
again throw the empty handkerchief over 
your arm and repeat the trick. When all 
the feathers arc displayed they will make a 
great show, and appear much too bulky to 
have been concealed in your sleeve. Tht 
Knotted Thread. Have a piece of thread about 
eight or ten inches long, twisted about Mie 
top of one of the fingers of the left hand, 
and upon this finger place a thimble, the 
better to conceal the thread. One end of the 
thread should be available to make a knot 
on. Thread a needle with a similar piece. 
The thread in the needle must have one of 
its ends drawn up close, and this must be 
concealed between the forefinger and the 
thumb; the other end should lie down by 
the side of the thread which is fastened 
under the thimble. These two will then 
appear the two threads belonging to the 
needle. You now make, with great parade, 
a double or treble knot— of course this is 
in the false end— and then commence to 
sew; sew away rapidly, and the knotted 
thread will appear to have been passed every 
time through the piece of cloth or cambric 
operated on. Magical amputation. Have a 
knife with a gap in the middle of the blade. 
Tliis gap must be carefully concealed from 
the company with the forefinger of the right 
hand. Then place the knite across your 
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nary knot, single, not double, in a handker- 
chief, and give an end of it to one of the 
company to hold, telling him that he cannot 
pull the knot so tight but you will be able to 
dissolve it with a word. When he pulls, you 
utter a few mysterious words and slip the 
thumb of your lett hand into the knot, as 
shown in the engraving. The handkerchief 
wMll then be pulled out straight, and the 
knot will disappear. The wondu'/ul ^let\ 
Place before the company a vase full of ink. 
To assure the spectators that it really con- 
tains ink, dip a ladle into the vase and pour 
a portion of the ink upon a dish to be sent 
round for inspection. Then throw a hand- 
kerchief ov(?r the vase and instantly with- 
draw it, when the vase is found to contain 
pure water, in which a number of gold fish 
arc swimming. The mystery is thus solved : 
— A lining of black silk is made to fit the 
interior of the vase with the greatest exact- 
ness. The water with which this is filled 
keeps the lining in its place. The ladle fs 
m.aae with a tubular handle, into which ink 
is poured. When dipped into the vase, the 
ink Hows down the ladle into the bowl, 
and is poured out. In withdrawing the 
handkerchief the lining is also withdrawn, 
and all is complete. The handcuffs unfastened. 
Two persons tic their hands together with 
two pieces of string, as shown in the en- 
graving, so that the strings cross. The 
problem is to free themselves without un- 
tying any of the knots. This will occasion 
a considerable deal of manoeuvreing, and it 
will be probably some time before the right 
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method is discovered. It is performed as 
follows A gathers up the middle part of 
the string that binds him, and slips it under 
the noose on B’s wrist. Through this noose, 
« H’s hand is put, the handcuffed parties 
will be free. The surprising wafers. This de- 
lusion depends entirely on the rapid manner 
m which the knife employed in the trick is 
turned in the hand. On each side of an 
ivory paper-knife place, or allow one of the 
company to do so, three wafers, lliese 
be all of the same size and colour, 
i'-xhibit the knlfd freely, to show that there 
are really three wafers on each side. Then 


desire some person to remove one of the 
wafers from one side of the blade, turn the 
knife twice, and tltere will appear to be ouly 
two wafers on each side. Ilave another 
wafer removed from the same side, and 
again turn the knife twice, there will now 
appear only one wafer on each side. Re- 
move a third wafer, turn the knife rapidly 
twice, and the wafers will seem to have all 
disappeared. The secret is in turning the 
knife between the finger and thumb so dex- 
terously, that two circuits are made wliere 
only one is suspected, and the side upon 
which the wafers remain being consequently 
kept always out of sight. The self-supporting 
bridge. Set three glass tumblers, or cups, or 
gallipots upon a table in the form of a 
triangle, as illustrated in the accompanying 



figure, and arrange them upon three knives. 
No. 1 thus rests upon No. 2, No. 2 upon No. 
3, and No. 3 upon No. l ; and a bridge pro- 
perly constructed will bear a considerable 
weight. The tripod of pipes. A similar trick 
to the precedinjj^ may be performed with 
three tobacco pipes. Procure three clean 
clay pipes, place the first of them bowl 
downwards, and let its stem be supported 
upon a second, placed similarly. The third 



pipe is placed so as to complete the triangle, 
its bowl suppprting the stem of No. 2, and 
its stem resting upon No. 1. This little 
tripod, notwithstanding the brittle materiids 
of its structure, will sustain a very heavy 
weight. To lift a bottle vdth a straw. Procure 
a thick strong straw about three times the, 
length of the bottle with which you lotend 
to operate, bend the thick end of it into a 
sharp angle, and put this bent end into the 
bottk When the doubled part has reiudied 
below the neck, it will open oAdformahoOk. 
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You have then only to raise the bottle by 
the other end. Care must be taken that tlie 



straw selected is not bruised or bent other- 
wise than as it is intended to be, or it will 
fail in raising: the bottle. Jumping up to the. 
ceiling. There is no delusion more mystifying 
than this when properly managed- A sheet 
is stretched across the folding- doors separat- 
ing two apartments. All the lights must be 
removed from the room in which the spec- 
tators are, and the arrangement in the room 
which forms the stage ior the actors in the 
puzzle must be as shown in the diagram. 



A represents the sheet fastened across be- 
tween the apartments, n is a door by which 
the actors enter upon the scene, c is a stool 
placed in I'ront or a second and higher one, 
]>, upon which a powerful light is burning ; 
behind D is e, a bench or table. The actor 
entering at b projects his shadow upon the 
sheet. At first, as he is close to the sheet the 
shadow will be only life-size, and It will de- 
pend upon the skill of the performer to 
make the shadow comical and diverting. 
But as he recedes from the sheet and ap- 
proaches the light his shadow will increase 
in size, so that when close to the light it will 
assume gigimtic proportions. The leap into 
the elott^ is then easily effected. Stepping 


upon the stool c the performer springs over 
the light on to £, and to the spectators in. 



the darkened apartment he will appear to 
have jumped through the ceiling. 

FARKOT.— A very entertaining bird, 
which, if properly taught, will afford much 
amusement, l^arrots thrive best when kept 
upon different kinds of grain, nuts, and 
seeds, varied with bread soaked in milk. 
Indian corn may be also occasionally sub- 
stituted, being well boiled for three-quarters 
of an hour, when the water should be 



drained ofl', and the corn given cold to the 
bird. Biscuit, and a small portion of loaf 
sugar, or thoroughly ripe fruit, may be 
added; but pastry and every kind of animal 
food must be scrupulously avoided. Clean 
gravel is always indispensable. The food is 
better if placed in glass or earthenware 
pans, which are more easily kept clean. 
Zinc boxes should never be used, as they 
are partially poisonous, and decidedly in- 
jurious ; and tin boxes require much care 
to keep them thoroughly clean and dry. 
Parrots are peculiarly liable to inflamma- 
tion, which sometimes arises from a sudden 
change in the weather, or from the bird 
having taken cold through being left un- 
covered during the night. When affected 
bv il^ the bird becomes dull and inactive, 
sleeping frequently in the morning, which is 
a certain indication of disease. The following 
will be found the most effectual remedy 
Mix a supply of whole grits well boiled 
with bread and milk, adding to this the 
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yolk of an egg boiled hard. About twice a 
week Indian corn may be substituted, and 
the julc® of scalded rape* seed given for 
drink instead of water. Should this lail in 
effecting a cure, after a few days* trial, 
remove the food at night, placing in its 
stead a small quantity of magnesia dis- 
solved in a tablespoonful of water. After 
the bird has partaken 
of this in the morning, 
it may be removed, and 
the above species of food 
continued as before. The 
arrot's cage should 
e commodious, strong, 
and comfortable. The 
perches should be thick 
in the middle, and con- 
veniently placed for the 
bird to exercise without 
injuring himself. Beside 
the perches, there should 
je hung, quite clear of 
them, at the top of the 
cage, a ring or hook, 
freely moveable, upon 
which the bird can take exercise and 
roost at night. The cage shown in the en- 
graving is one which will be found well 
adapted lor this bird. It ought to be at 
least five feet in height, and three feet across 
the widest part. 

PARSLEY AND BUTTEK.-Wash some 
parsley very clean, and pick it carefully 
leaf by leaf; put a teaspoonful of salt into 
half a pint of boiling water, boil the parsley 
for about ten minutes, drain it iu a sieve, 
mince it quite line, and then bruise it to the 
iHilp; put this into a sauce-boat, and mix 
with it, by degrees, about half a pint of 
good melted butter; this butter should be 
made without much flour, as the parsley 
will add to its thickness. 


demand, it will be as well to make sue* 
cesslve sowings from February to Mev* 
Sow moderately thick in narrow drilfs, 
barely a quarter of an inch deep, twelve 
inches apart if in a bed by Itself; or in a 
single one round the edge of a bed, the soil 
being raked level, and the stones imme- 
diatdy above the seed gathered off. The 
plants will come up in three or l^our weeks, 
and when tw'o or three inches high may 
be gathered all the summer, winter, and 
following spring. In early June, when they 
make a snow for seed, the stems should be 
cut down close to the bottom, and again iu 
September, if they have acquired a strag- 
gling rank growth ; this will cause them to 
shoot afresh, and acquire a strong growth 
before the arrival of severe weather. On 
the approach of frost, if protection is af- 
forded to the plants by means of liaulm or 
reed panels, so supported as not to touch 
them, they will be preserved in a much 
better state for use in winter and spring. 
But a still more effectual plan is to take up 
some of the strongest and best curled plants 
in September, and plant them in pots, two 
or tliree plants in each, using a rich soil. 
If these be placed iu a pit or greenhouse, 
and abundance of liquid manure given, they 
will be very productive throughout the 
winter. To obtain seed, allow some of the 
lants to run up in June; they should not, 
owever, stand nearer than eighteen inches 
to each other. The seed ripens early in 
autumn, and when perfectly dry, may be 
beaten out and stored. 

PARSLEY FRIED.— When parsley has 
been prepared, as for crisping, and is quite 
dry, put it into a pan of hot lard or butter, 
and fry it quickly ; have a slice ready to 
take it out the instant it is crisp, and drain 
it on a cloth spread upon a sieve reversed, 
and placed before the lire. 



, PARSLEY AND LIVER.— Wash the 
liver of a fowl or rabbit, and boil it for 
five minutes in five tablespoonfuls of water; 
chop it fine or pound it in a small quantity 
oi the liquor it was boiled in, and rub it 
through a sieve ; wash about one-third the 
bulk of parsley leaves, put them on to boil 
in a little boiling water, with a teaspoonful 
«t salt in it ; lay it on a hair sieve to drain, 
and mince it very line, mix it with the liver, 
and put it into a quarter of a pint of melted 
butter, warm it up, but do not let it boll. 

PARSLEY CRISPED.— Wash some 
sprigs of young parsley thoroughly, drain 
them from the water, and swing them in 
a clean* cloth until they are quite dry ; 
gace them on a sheet of writing paper in a 
Dutcli oven before a brisk lire, and keep 
them frequently turned until they are quite 
ensp ; they will become so in from six to 
oght minutes. Parsley prepared in this 
inanner forms a very delicate garnish for 
lamb chops, ftsh. See. 

PARSLEY, CULTUBB OF. — There are 
species of this plant in cultivation, 
cut the preference is usually given to the 
sert called the curl-leaved. One sowing In 
spring will mostly f urnish young leaves all 
year; though, to answer a constant 
763 


PARSLEY PIE.— Pick carefully a suf- 
ficient quantity of parsley from the thick 
stalks, scald it iu boiling water and place 
it in a cullender to drain ; cut a portion of 
breest of veal into small pieces, and having 
seasoned them with pepper and salt, place 
them in a pie-dish, in alternate layers of 
meat and the scalded parsley, putting In 
each layer a slice or two of pickled pork; 
when the dish is lull, cover it with a suet 
crust, and bake It in a slow oven; when 
done, lift the crust carefully, and pour into 
the dish a large teacupful of cream, in which 
the yolk of an egg has been beaten up. 

PARSLEY, TO Pbesf.rve.— To preserve 
parsley through the winter, gather it in May. 
June, or July, take the fresh-gathers 
sprigs, pick and wash them clean, and set 
them over the fire in a stewpan half full of 
water ; sprinkle a little salt in it ; boil andf 
skim it clean, and then put in the parsley ^ 
let it boil for two or three minutes, then 
take it out and lay it on a sieve before the 
fire, so that it may dry as quickW as pos- 
I sible. Put it by in a tin box and keep it in 
a dry place ; when it is required for use, 

I lay it in a basin, and cover it with warm 
I water lor a few minutes previous to beinn 
I used. 
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FAKSLEY* Uses and Properties or. 
—In addition to pareley being used aa a 
gairaiflh and for sauces, it also serves as an j 
excellent food for some animals. Rabbits I 
are excessively fond of it, and it should j 
stlways form a portion of the food «iven to j 
these animals when kept in a state ofj 
confinement. This herb when used aa a 
Ibod for sheep imparts to their flesh a very 
agreeable flavour ; it has also been found 
eilcacious in curing the sheep- rot, and has 
been tried both in liampshire and Berkshire 
with marked advantage. Another property 
in parsley is, that its leaves when chewed 
will take away ofl'ensive odours of the 
breath, such as when onions have been 
eaten, or spirits have been drunk. 

PARSNIP.— Of this root there are many 
varieties, but one only is cultivated in 
England. The soil best suited for the 

S arsnip is a rich, dry, sandy loam, and the 
eeper the better. Before sowing, the 
ground should be dug or trenched at least 
two spades deep, and the manure should 
be perfectly decomposed, or if recent, de- 
posited at the bottom of the trench. The 
situation cannot be too open. Sow from , 
the end of February to the beginning of 
April, but the earlier the better. Prepare j 
beds not wider than five feet for the con- j 
veuience of weeding, sow broadcast mode- 
rately thin, and rake the seed well into the 
ground ; or sow in drills elgliteen inches 
apart and half an inch deep. When the 
lants are from one inch to three inches 
jgh, in May or June, Jet them be thinned 
and cleared from weeds, either by liand or by 
small hoeing, thinning them from eight 
inches to twelve inches distance. Keep 
them afterwards clean from weeds till the 
weaves cover the ground, alter which no fur- 
ther culture will be required. The roots will 
be pretty large by the end of September, 
and may be taken up as wanted, but they 
do not attain maturity till October, which is 
indicated by the decay of the leaves. The 
root will remain good for use till the April 
or May following. 'Hie quantity of seed 
required for a bed five feet by twen*^ feet, j 
is half an ounce. The best seeds are to be 
procured from Guernsey or Jersey, where 
this root Is grown to perl'ectiou. To obtain 
some of the finest roots should be 
allowed to remain ; or else, being taken up 
in February, planted in a situation open 
but sheltered from violent winds. If, of 
necessity, some of those are eraplo;- sd which 
have been preserved in sand, 'SU4li should 
be selected as have not had tiicir tops cut 
off very close. In dry weather, water plen- 
tifully twice a week. At the eud of August 
the seed is usually ripe, the umbels may 
then be out, aud when thoroughly dried on 
cloths, the seed beaten out and stored. 
Seed should be never employed when more 
than a year old. 

PARSNIP SOUP. —Take six or eight 
full-grown parsnips, scrape them clean and 
rasp them, add a few onions sliced, and if 
obtainable a xipe tomato. While this is 
being done^ the hroth of any kind of fresh 
•neat which has been got ready* should be 


heated and seasoned with a little mace aud 
salt ; put the vegetables into two quarts of 
the skimmed broth, cover the stevvpan close, 
and let the contents simmer by the side of 
the fire for two or three hours, by which 
time the vegetables will have become tcu> 
der enough to be pulped through a hair 
sieve : after this is done, boil the soup till 
it as smooth as a jelly, then serve. 

PARSNIP WINE.— 'fake fifteen pounds 
of sliced parsnips, and boil them till quite 
soft in five gallons of water; drain the 
liquor thoroughly from them, run tlie pulp 
through a fine sieve, return the liquor into 
the boiler, aud add three pounds of loaf 
sugar to every gallon ; boil the whole for 
three-quarters of an hour ; when tepid lay 
a toast covered with yeast in it, and cover 
it, keeping the cooler in a warm place; 
when It begins to ferment, put it into a 
cask, taking out the toast. It should not 
be racked till the autumn, nor bottled till 
six mouths afterwards. 

PARSNIPS BOILED. — Scrape them 
and cut them in halves, and remove! 
every speckle or blemish; put them into 
boiling water, and boil them from twenty 
minutes to an hour, according to their ten- 
derness ; they may be tried by thrusting a 
fork into them, and if that goes easily 
through, they are suillciently done. As 
they require more or less time, according 
to their size, they should be matched as 
nearly as possible, so that all may be done 
at the same time. The water in which they, 
are boiled should be well skimmed. Boiled 
parsnips are a favourite accompaniment to 
salt fish, and boiled pork and beef. 

PARSNIPS, Dietetic Properties of. 
—The nutritious matter in parsnips is found 
by analysis to be ninety-nine parts in a 
thousand, of which nine parts are mucilage, 
and the remaining ninety are saccharine 
matter. It is a valuable culinary vegetable, 
in soups and stews, and if well boiled is not 
diflicult of digestion. As this vegetable has 
considerable heating properties, it should 
not be largely partaken of by persons of 
warm temperament. 

PARSNIPS FRICASSEED. - Scrape 
some parsnips and boil them in milk till they 
are soft ; then cut them lengthwise into pieces 
two or three inches long ; siiiliner them in 
a white sauce, made of six tablespoonfuls of 
broth, half a cupful of cream, a bit of butter, 
a little flour, mace, pepper, and salt. 

PARSNIPS FRIED.-Boil the parsnips 
until they are hall' done, lift them out^ aud 
let them cool ; slice them rather thickly, 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper, and 
fry them a pale brown In good butter. 
Serve them with roast meat, and dish them 
under it. 

PARSNIPS MASHED.— Boil parsnips 
till tender, pare, and then mash them, and 
warm them in a stewpan with a little 
cream, a piece of butter, and a seasoning of 
pepper and salt. They may be thus pre- 
pared, either alone, or mixed with carrots, 
turnips, or potatoes ; in any guise fbrming 
an agreeable and weil-flaroared dish. 
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1*ARSNIPS, TO Preserve.— D ig: up a 
ttortion of the roots in the beginning of 
November, when the leaves decay ; cut the 
tops off close, and lay the roots in sand 
under cover, ready for use in hard frosty 
weather ; the rest will keep good in the 
ground till they begin to shoot in the spring ; 
tlien, in February or March, dig them up, 
cut the tops off, and thus preserved in sand, 
the roots will remain good till the end of 
April. 

PAKTERKE.— A portion of the garden 
set apart for the cultivation of ilowers in 
picturesque forms and fanciful iigures. The 
designs lor these are most correctly trans- 
ferred to ground as they are copied on paper, 
by covering the figure to be copied with 
squares formed by temporary lines inter- 
secting each other at equal distances and at 
right angles, and by tracing on tlic ground 
Hinailar squares, but much larger, according 
to a certain scale. Sometimes tiie figure is 



drawn on paper in black, and the squares in i 
red, while the squares on the ground are i 
formed by stretching cords rubbed with 
chalk, which, by being struck on tiie ground 
(previously made perfectly smooth), leave 
white lines. 

PARTIES, Hints on G ivino.— Parties 
are frequently given without any definite 
occasion, and with no set kind of' entertain- 
ment: the r&unions termed evening parties 
are of this nature. The refreshments fur- 
nished may consist of tea, coffee, lemonade 
and other effervescing beverages, fruit, cake, 
sandwiches, &c. There is no occasion for 
a sit-down meal, the refreshments being 
handed round by the servants, or by the 
male guests. The amusements may com- 
)>rise singing, dancing, card- playing, acting 
charades, forfeits, and any other pastime 
which the ingenuity of the host and hostess 
can invent The principle is, that the as- 
sembled guests are met together for the 
pur^se of enjoying themselves, and ad- 
ministering to the enjoyment of others in 
any rational manner. At such times, there- 
fore, as the mirth begins to flag, and conver- 
sation ceases, it is not out or place for any 
one to take the initiative in any pastime 
that is calculated to be generally acceptable. 
At the same time, the person giving the 
party should take care that the materials 
lor amusement are ready at band; and 
should. Indeed, have mentally planned a 
programme of the evening's amusements, 
m order to prevent anything like dulness 
or inmiity taking possession of the guests, 
tw 


Thus the givers of the euterfainment will 
not fail to invite persons who oan play and 
sing, and especially secure ihe services ot 
one of those persons wiio by his accom- 
plishments and sociable disposition is able 
to take the lead in every kind of pastime, 
and to oome to the rescue whenever an 
awkward pause occurs. It is considered 
etiquettd to appear at an evening party in- 
ihll dress, unless under special circum- 
stances, when a person must be guided by 
his taste and discernment. 'I'he cost attend- 
ing giving un evening party is much less, 
and the pleasure far greater, than that inci- 
dental to any other entertainment, lu 
England, miscellaneous evening parties do 
not often go off with spirits partly on ac- 
count of the eating and drinking being 
made subsidiary to other attractions, and 
])artly on account of the shyness and ab- 
sence of vivacity characterizing English 
people generally. It would be possible, 
however, for persons of congenial tastes 
: and dispositions to form little coteries of 
I their own, and project a senes of evening 
! parties, to be given first at the house of one 
i and then of another. Nothing could be 
more delightful than such i dumons as these, 
which w-ould not only be productive of im- 
mediate enjoyment, out serve to bind still 
closer the ties of friendship and goodwill. 
'I'hey would also be of incalculable advantage 
to young persons of both sexes, not only lu 
habituating them to the proper tone of 
society, but in afl'ording them opportunities 
for forming friendships and inatriinonial 
alliances.— See Ball Room, Brkakfas is. 

I Dinner, Invitation, Supfeu, Tea, ’VVed- 
I mNO Cerkmony, &c. 

rAUTNERSHIF. — A commercial rela- 
tionship existing between two or more per- 
sons, for the conducting of certain trans- 
actions on principles of joint responsibility 
and mutual beneiit. The terms upon w hioh 
partnerships are entered upon are usually 
expressed in a dt*ed draw^ii up for this pur- 
pose; and witliout such a deed, no person 
should associate himself permanently with 
another in the way of business. The terms 
upon which partnerships are established are 
necessarily varied, according to the nature 
and extent of the commercial transaction 
engaged in. One clause, however, is almost 
invariably inserted, and exercises a whole- 
some check for the benefit of all parties, 
namely, that neither of the parties shall on 
his individual responsibility engage in any 
speculations, accept bills, become surety, 
lend or borrow money, under certain penal- 
ties made and provided. Partnerships oan 
be dissolved only by mutual consent, and 
must endure for the term agreed upon. One 
partner of the firm, therefore, cannot legally 
dismiss or get rid of another, unless assent 
be given. When partnerships are dissolved, 
a public notice is given in the London Gazette, 
the name of the retiring member or mem- 
bers of the firm being duly set forth. With- 
out this notice, no dissolution of partner- 
ship is recognisable ; and the person with- 
drawing himself in this informal manner 
still continues to be responsible as a member 
of the firm. As partnerships are vary lerioot 
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and important engagements, no one should 
enter upon them without having duly 
weighed the matter himself, and having 
taken the advice of friends upon whom he 
ean rely. The circumstances and position 
of the person he contemplates joining 
should be clearly inquired into, otherwise 
he may cement himself with a man who 
though ostensibly prosperous, is in reality 
In embarrassed circumstances. Nor is this 
all : integrity and moral principles should 
not be disregarded. And, lastly, compati- 
bility of temper, congenialitv of disposition, 
and coincidence of views, should be takeu 
into account. From the neglect of this 
latter circumstance, many associations have 
been I'ormed with the most melancholy 
results : continual disagreements leading to 
a systematic playing at cross purposes ; and 
dually separating m disgust, with oppor> 
tunitics lost tlirough variance, and a good 
business sacrificed to personal spleen. 

PARTHIDOE. -Of this bird there are 
two kinds, the red and the gray, the latter 
being that which is common in the country ; 
the plumage is of a brown and ash colour, 
elegantly mixed with black; the tail is 
short, and the figure more plump than 
symmetrical. I'artridgea pair about the 
third week in February; and sometimes 



after being paired, if the weather be severe, 
they all gather together and form a covey, 
and are then said to pack. Tliey begin to 
lay in six weeks after pairing. The female 
lays her eggs (from twelve to twenty) on 
the ground, scraping together a few bents 
and decayed leaves into any small hollow. 
The young birds begin to appear about the 
first ten days in June, and the earliest will 
take the wing towards the latter end of the 
month. In dry seasons they are most nu> 
merous. Corn-fields are the places which 
partridges most delight in, especially while 
the corn is growing, that being a safe retreat 
where they remain undisturbed. They fre- 

3 uent the same fields after the corn is cut 
own, and there feed on the dropped grains, 
finding a sufficient shelter under cover of 
the stubble. When the winter comes on, 
and the stubble-fields are either trodden 
down or ploughed np, they then retire to 
the upland meadows, where they lodge in . 


high grass : they also sometimes resort to 
the low coppice woods, especially if they 
are eontiguous to corn-fields. Partridge 
shooting commences by law on the 1st of 
September, when the biros are strong, an<t 
terminates on the 1st of February. In the 
course of September, the short flights of the 
coveys, in tolerably well preserved grounds, 
afford abundance of sport. In more open 
districts of country, where there is a wider 
range, partridge shooting requires more 
skill, and the aid of a steady pointer or 
setter. In shootin g at a covey of partridges, 
select a bird on the outside, and fire at it 
alone; it is held as being unsportsmanlike 
to let fly indiscriminately at the centre of a 
group of birds. 

PARTRIDGE BOILED.-Strip off the 
feathers, clean, and wash the birds well, cut 
off the heads, truss the legs like those of a 
boiled fowl, and, when ready, drop them 
into a large pan of boiling water ; throw a 
little salt on them, and in a quarter of an 
hour they will be done. Serve them with 
mushroom or celery sauce and gravy. 

PARTRIDGE BROILED. - Divide a 
young and well-kept partridge, and wipe it 
with a soft clean cloth inside and out, but 
do not wash it; broil it delicately over a 
very clear lire, sprinkling it with a little 
salt and cayenne ; rub a little fresh butter 
over it the moment it is taken from the fire, 
and send it quickly to table, with a sauce 
made of a good slice of butter browned 
with flour, a little water, cayenne, salt, and 
mushroom ketchup poured over it. 

PARTRIDGE, Dietetic Propehties 
OF. — Ihe flesh of this bird is nutritious and 
easily digestible, and is very suitable for 
invalids ; but this only applies to it when 
young, as, when old, it becomes tough, hard 
of digestion, and of a disagreeable flavour. 
Partridges should be hung some days before 
they are cooked, as they then become tender 
and high-flavoured. 

PARTRIDGE PIE. — Pick, singe, end 
I clean four partridges, cut oil’ the legs at the 
mid- joint, season with pepper, salt, thyme, 
chopped parsley, and two mushrooms, of 
moderate size, chopped tine. Put the par- 
tridges at the bottom of the dish, and lay 
over them some veal cutlet and ham, cut 
into pieces about two inches square; add 
half a pint of good veal broth, cover with a 
puff paste, brush over with egg, and bake 
for an hour. 

PARTRIDGE POTTED. — Clean the 
partridges thoroughly, and season them 
with mace, allspice, white pepper, and salt 
Rub every part of the bird well; then lav 
the breast downwards in a pan, and pack 
the birds as closely as possible ; put a great 
deal of butter on them, then cover the pan 
with a coarse flour paste, with a paper over 
it ; tie it down securely, and bake. When 
cold, put the birds into pots, and cover 
them with butter. 

PARlltlDGE PUDDING.-SWnabrace 
of well-kept partridges, and cut tliem down 
into joints; line a deep basin with suet 
crust, lay in the birds, which shonld be 
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rather highly seasoned with white pepper 
and cayenne, and moderately with salt; 
pour in water for the gravy, close the pud- 
ding carefully, and boil it for three hours to 
three hours and a half. When mushrooms 
are plentiful, put a layer of buttons or small 
flaps, oleanedf as for pickling, alternately 
with a layer of partridge, in filling the 
pudding : the crust may be left untouched, 
and merely emptied of its contents, where it 
is objected to, or its place may be supplied 
with a richer one made of butter. 


PARTRIDGE ROAST. -Let the bird 
bang as long as it can be kept without being 
efiensive ; pick it carefully, draw, and singe 
it ; wipe the inside thoroughly with a clean 
cloth ; truss it with the head turned under 
the wing, and the legs drawn close together, 
not crossed. Flour them when first laid to 
the fire, and baste them plentifully with 
butter. Serve them wdth bread sauce and 
good brown gravy. 


PARTRIDGE SALMI.— Half roast the 
partridges, cut them up neatly, take olf the 
skin; put the trimmings into a stewpan 
with a bit of butter and a tablespoon iui of 
flour ; stir the whole over the tire, then add 
a glass of white wine, and a little gravy or 
stock, some shalots, chopped parsley, thyme, 
bay-leaf, pepper, and salt ; let it boil fast 
for half au hour, strain, skim, add the juice 
of a lemon, and make the partridge hot in 
the sauce. 

PARTRIDGE SOUP.— Take a knuckle of 
veal, a piece of lean ham, three good-sized 
carrots, three large onions, two blades of 
mace, some white peppercorns, and five 
quarts of water; make this into a good 
stock, then add four partridges, stew them 
till they are quite tender, take the best parts 
oiT, beat them fine, and rub them through a 
sieve with a little of the stock ; stew the 
bones in the stock, strain, and add the 
whole to the pounded meat ; when served, 
season, adding some good cream, a spoonful 
of sugar, and a glass or two of port wine. 


PARTRIDGE STEWED. — Truss the 
partridges with the wings over the back 
and the legs drawn in ; cut a piece of pork 
or bacon in long strips, and put them into a 
stewpan, with a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut. Fry the bacon brown, and when 
quite done, put in the partridges, and keep 
turning them until they are very brown, 
taking care that the bacon should be as 
^uch in the breast as possible ; then add a 
reacupfut of gravy, and some trimmings of 
Jueat and vegetables. Have ready a large 
cabbage boilra; when well drained, slice it 
with butter, pepper, and salt; put it while 
warm with the gravy to the partridges, and 
let them stew gently for an hour, turning 
the birds frequently. Serve up the birds 
'With the bacon underneath and the cabbage 
*ound them, squeezed dry, and the sauce 
'Well skimmed. 


PARTRIDGE, TO Carve.— Cut oflT slices 
from the breast, and then divide the bird 
5 two. The wing is the prime part, espe- 
eially the tip ; the other choice perts are the 
weast and merrythought. 

»5T 


PARTRIDGES, TO Choose.— I f young; 
the bill Is of a dark colour, and the It^ 
yellowish ; if new, the vent will be firm ; 
if they are old, the bill will be white, and 
the legs blue; if stale, the vent will appear 
greenish, and the skin will peel when 
touched by the hand. 

PASSION.— Indulgence in passion is fre- 
quently productive of serious and even fatal 
consequences, the brain and the heart being 
affected in a greater or less degree, and 
sometimes affected beyond the reach of 
recovery. Persons of an irritable disposition 
are apt to work themselves into a passion 
on the most trivial provocation, and when 
the dangers attendant on this course of 
conduct are considered, the necessity for 
controlling passion is self-evident. 

PASSION FLO\VER.-A flower taking 
its name from a fanciful idea that the ap- 
pendages of the flower [represent the pas- 
sion or Christ when crucified. They are all 



climbing plants, partly herbaceous and 
partly shrubby. There are many species, 
some are odoriferous, and others bear fruits 
which ore edible, though not of very rich 
flavours. The common passion flower is 
the tallest and most woody of this family, 
the stem attaining almost the thickness of 
a man’s arm, and giving out shoots to the 
length of fifteen feet in one season. The 
leaves are palinate and flve-lobed, with 
smooth edges. The flowers are blue outside, 
and purple and white within. They have a 
faint odour and are very evanescent, con- 
tinuing but for a day. The fruit is egg- 
shaped, and encloses a sweetish, disagree- 
able pulp, in the centre of which are seeds 
of a black colour. AU the species will fruit 
in large pots, in hot-houses in this country. 
The roots are planted in a compost of very 
old tan and rich manure, in which they 
strike freely. They require only a temperate 
heat of about seventy degrees. As they 
grow, the very strong shoots should be cut 
off, as these do not bear so weU as tboso 
which are less vigorous. 
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PASSOVER CAKE —Make a stiff paste 
'With biscuit powder, milk, and water ; add 
a small piece of butter, the ycik of an egg:, 
and a little white suga. Out into pieces, 
mould with the hand, and bake in a brisk 
oven. To make it wilhout butter, warm a 
quarter of a pint of water, flavoured with a 
little salt t mix four eggs with half a pound 
of Hebrew or “ matso** flour, and a dessert- 
spoonful of powdered loaf sugar t mix with 
a teacupfu! of milk, and bake in a tin. 

PASyPOKi.— A document enabling a 
traveller iu a foreign country to pass irorn 
one place to another without being de- 
tains or suspected. No passport is needed 
during peace by an Englislirnan travelling 
in any country in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Italy, Austria, and Turkey, and per- 
haps one or two other countries. When a 
passport is necessary it can be obtained by 
applying at the Foreign Oflice furnished 
with a letter in the following form, signed 
by a physician, clergyman, solicitor, bar- 
rister, magistrate, M.P., or banker; — 

To Her Mitjegty's {Secretary of Htate for 
Foreign Ajfairg. 

My Lord, — I requek that a Passport 
for travelling on the Continent (Austria or 
elsewiiere) be granted to 
accompanied by , all of 

whom I certify to be British subjects. 

I have the honour to be, My Lord, &c.. 


The price of a Foreign Office Passport is 2s. 

PASTE, Adhesive.— This sunstance, 
which is BO useful for many domestic pur- 
poses, may be made as follows : Stir two 
tablespoonfuls of flour into half a pint of 
cold water until all lumps are broken, then 
pour it into a pint of boiling water, stirring 
in the meantime ; afterwards let it boil up 
once or twice and take it off. Bookbinders' 
;)a«re.— Mix wdieaten flour first in cold ws ter, 
then boil it till it assumes a glutinous ::;on- 
sistence \ and mix a fourth, fifth, or sixth of 
•ihf! weight flour, of powdered alum, and if 
requirea stronger, a little pounded resin. 
(Superior posfe.— Mix flour and water, with a 
little brown sugar, and a very small quantity 
of corrosive sublimate in powder: boil it 
until sufficiently thick and smooth. The 
Rugar will keep the paste flexible, and pre- 
vent it scaling off from smooth surfaces, and 
the corrosive sublimate will check its fer- 
mentation : a drop or two of oii of aniseed, 
lavender, or bergamot, will prevent the paste 
turning mouldy. 

PASTE. FOR Tarts, Pies, &c.— Paste 
may be made of various qualities, according 
to the ihaterials used and the contents of 
the dish. The following receipts will be 
found the best that can be followed in each 
instance Plai/t paste for large jdxs, &c.~-Put 
a pound and a quarter of lard into a pint 
and a half of water or milk ; set it over the 
fire, and when boiling, moke it into a paste 
with seven pounds of flour ; knead well with 
the hands, and when the paste is thoroughly 
worked together turn it to use. Light paste. 
—Mix 'With a pound of sifted flour six 
ounces of fresh, pure lard ; make a smooth 
paste 'With sold water; press the buttermilk 


from ten ounces of butter, and form it into 
a ball by twisting it in a clean cloth. Roll 
out the paste, put the bail of butter in the 
middle, close it like an apple- dumpling, and 
roil it very lightly until it is less than an 
inch thick; fold the ends into the middle, 
dust a little flour over the board and paste, 
roller, and roll the paste thin a second time, 
then set it aside ibr three or four minutes in 
a very cool place ; give it two more turns 
after it has again been lef t for a few minutes, 
roll it out twice more, folding it each time in 
three : it will then be fit for use. The soonor 
this paste is sent to the oven after it is made, 
the lighter it will be ; if allowed to remain 
long oefore it is baked, it will be tough and 
heavy. Rich paste for tarts. — To six ounces of 
powaered lump sugar, add by degrees, ten 
ounces of fresh butter beaten to a cream, 
and to these add five eggs beaten very light, 
a little grated lemon- peel and some nutmeg: 
make it into the consistence of paste with 
some well-dried flour. Plain short paste.— 
Put two ounces of butter into two spoonfuls 
of water, and melt it in a saucepan. Take 
half a pound of flour and beat it in the oven ; 
when hot, mix it with two ounces of cold 
butter with a knife, then pour the melted 
butter into the middle and stir it all together; 
roll it out once, put it over the fruit and 
bake it immediately. Rich short pewfe.— To 
half a pound of flour put seven ounces of 
butter, two ounces of finely sifted sugar, and 
the yolk of an egg beaten up with a table- 
spoonful of water. The butter, sugar, and 
flour to be well mixed before the fire, and 
the egg and the water added afterwards. 
Crisp — Rub half a pound of butter into 

a pound and a half of flour ; add three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered loaf sugar and the 
yolks of four eggs well beaten ; work the 
whole well together with a wooden spoon, 
and roll it out very thin ; bake it in a quick 
oven. Before serving, dust it with finely 
powdered sugar. Cream paste.— Stir a little 
fine salt into a pound of very dry flour, and 
mix gradually with it, sufficient, very thick 
sweet cream to form a smooth paste ; rollm 
four ounces of butter and give the paste a 
couple of turns. Handle it as lightly as 
possible in making it, and send it to the over 
as soon as it is ready ; it may be used for 
fruit tarts, pull’s, and other varieties of small 
pastry. Family paste.— 'JCake two- thirds ol 
wheaten flour, one- third of the flour of boiwd 
potatoes, and some butter or dripping ; bring 
the whole to a proper consistence with 
water, and a small quantity of yeast addeo 
when lightness is desired. Suet paste.— 
a pound of fresh beef suet very fine, havmg 
first cleared it well from the skin ; add tins 
to a pound and a half of flour and a tea- 
spoonAil of salt ; mix it well into a stin 
paste, with cold water, beating it out witn 
the rolling-pin three times. This psS’J 
answers well for any kind of boiled 
pudding or meat pie, where it is to be eaten 
hot. Paste for raised pies.— Put two 
and a half of flour on the paste-boaro ; 
over the fire in a saucepan three-quarter*^ 
a pint of water, and half a pournd of 
lard; when the water boils, 
the middle of the flour, pour in 
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•nd Iftrd by degrees, gently mixing the flour 
with it with a spoon, and when it is well 
mix ed, knead it with the hands till it becomes 
etilT ; dredge a little flour to prevent it stick- 
ing to the board : do not roll it with the 
rolling-pin, but with the hands, to about the 
thickness of a quart pot, cut it into six 
pieces, leaving a little for tlie covers ; put 
one hand in the middle, and keep the other 
close on the outside till you have worked it 
either in an oval or a round shape, then use. 
FUiid jptMte.— This takes its name from the 
inside fat of a pig, which, when ircsh, makes 
much better paste than when subsequentiy 
converted into lard. (Hear it quite free from 
skin, and slice it very thin into the flour, add 
suflicient salt to give flavour to the paste, 
.ind make the whole up smooth and Arm 
with cold water ; lay it on a clean dresser, 
and beat it forcibly with a rolling-pin, until 
the flead is blended perfectly with tiic flour. 
It may then be made into cakes or used for 
pies. French pa^/e.— Sift two pounds and a 
quarter of fine dry flour, and break it into a 
pound of butter, work them well together 
with the fingers until they resemble fine 
crumbs of bread ; then add a small teaspoon- 
lul of salt, and make the whole into a firm 
paste with the yolks of four eggs well beaten, 
mixed with half a pint of emd water, and 
strained ; or for a somewiiat richer crust of 
the same kind, take two pounds oi flour, a 
pound of butter, the yolks of lour eggs, half 
an ounce of salt, and less than half a pint 
of water, and work the whole well until the 
paste is perfectly smooth. Peutefor sitmgtng 
tarUetg.~-W.x. with the hands a quarter of a 
pound of flour, an ounce of fresh butter, and 
a little cold water ; rub it well between the 
board and the hand till it begins to string; 
cut it into small pieces, roll it out, and draw 
it into fine strings, lay them across the tart- | 
lets in any device fancied, and bake them I 
immediately. Croquantpatteforcoveringpre- 
Dissolve a drachm of sugar into as 
much cold water as will make lour ounces of 
flour into a paste ; knead and beat it as 
smooth as possible. Koll it to the size of 
tliecroquant form, and about a quarter of an 
inch tliick. Hub the form with beef-suet, 
and lay it on the paste, and press it so closely 
as to cut the pattern completely through. 
Then lay it on a tin to bake. With a bunch 
of white feathers, glaze over the paste with 
the white of egg beaten, and sift flne sugar 
on it. Bake it in a slow oven, and gently 
remove the paste from the tin while yet 
warm, and lay it over the fruit which It is 
to cover. The same cover will serve many 
times if kept in a' dry place. 

PAST1LLE.--A preparation which when 
Ignited produces fumes of sufiicient pun- 
gency and odour to overcome any uxpleasant 
smells that may exist. There are various 
modes of making pastilles. The i'oliowing 
are approved recipes 1. Take sixteen parts 
ol powdered gum benzoin, four parts of 
balsam of tolu and powdered sandal-wood, 
forty-eight parts of linden charcoal, one 
part of tragacanth and true laudanum, two 
pa^ of powdered saltpetre and gum arable, 
aiid twelve parts of cinnamon water ; beat 
hito the consistence of thick paste, make 


into the shape of cones, and dry in the air, 

2. Eight drachms of cascarilla bark, four 
drachms of gum benzoin, two drachms of 
yellow Banders, two drachms of storax, 
two drachms of olibanum, six ounces of 
charcoal, one drachm and a half of nitre ; 
reduce the substances to powder, mix into 
paste with a suffleient quantity of mucilage 
of tragacanth, and make into proper form. 

3. Twelve ounces each of gum benzoin, oli- 
banum, and storax ; nine ounces of salt- 
petre, lour pounds of charcoal, one pound of 
powder of pale roses, one ounce of essence 
of roses ; mix with two ounces of ji?uni tra- 
gacanth dissolved in a quart of rose water. 

4. The same formula as the preceding may 
be varied by the substitution of pure orange- 
powder for the roses, and oil of neroli lor 
the essence of roses. 5. By adding a few 
grains of camphor to the first recipe, a 
pastille suited to an invalid's chamber is 
prepared. If the scent of the above proves 
too powerful, increase the proportions of 
saltpetre and charcoal. Never use musk or 
civet in pastilles. These preparations should 
not be burned to exce.s8, especially in the 
sick chamber, as they exhaust the pure air 
as well as correcting tiie impure, and be- 
sides, leave behind tnern a faint and suflo- 
cating smell long after their use is required^ 

TASTHY, Dietetic Troperties of.— 
'With most persons, and especially those 
wlio have weak digestion, pastry proves 
unwholesome; the richest kind of pastry is 
especially so, and lies in the stomach a 
heavy imliges title mass, for hours. The 
plainer kina of pastry is the least injurious, 
and even of this small quantities should be 
eaten. Invalids should scrupulously avoid 
pastry of any kind. 

PASTRY', Rules for M^aring. — In 
making pastry, the greatest possible clean- 
liness should be observed. The slab, board, 
tins, moulds, cutters, &c., should be per- 
fectly free from dust and dirt, and should 
only be used for the purposes for which 
they are intended. No part of the paste 
should be lef t adhering to the board or dish 
used in making. The best thing to make 
paste upon is a slab of marble or slate, 
which substances cause less waste, being 
cold and smootii. The coolest part of the 
house sliould be chosen for the operation ; 
the hands should be previously washed in 
very hot water : and the less they come in 
contact with the paste, the better and lighter 
it will prove. The more expeditiously the 
flne kinds of paste are mixed and despatched 
to the oven, the better they will be. Also, 
much of their excellence depends upon the 
baking. They should have a sufiicient de- 
I gree of beat to raise them quickly, but not 
so fierce a one as to colour them too much 
i betbre they are done, and still less to burn 
I them. The oven door should remain closed 
after they are put in, and not removed until 
the paste is set The butter should always 
be iresh and very good. Wash it in cold 
water before using it, and then make it up 
into hard lumps with the hands, squeezing 
the water well out. If the butter ana the 
sugar are to be stirred together, always ds 
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that before the eggs are beaten. Fo^ stirring 
them, nothing is bo convenient as a round 
hard stick, about a foot and a half long, 
and somewhat flattened at one end. The 
eggs should not be beaten till all the other 
ingredients are ready, as they will fall very 
soon. If the whites and yolks are to be 
beaten separately, beat the whites first, as 
they will stand longer. Eggs should be 
beaten in a broad shallow pan, spreading 
wide at the top. Butter and sugar should 
be stirred in a deep pan with straight sides. 
Break every egg by itself in a saucer, before 
it is put into the pan; so that any bad ones 
may not be mixed with the others. Eggs 
are beaten most expeditiously with whisks. 
A small quantity of white of egg may be 
.>eaten with a knife, or a three-pronged fork. 
In mixing paste, the water should be added 
gradually, and the whole gently drawn to- 
gether with the lingers, until sufficient has 
been added, when it should be lightly 
kneaded until it is as smooth as possible. 
When carelessly made, the surface is often 
left covered with small dry crumbs or lumps ; 
or the water is poured in heedlessly in so 
large a proportion, that it becomes necessary 
to add more flour to render it workable in 
any way ; and this ought to be particularly 
avoided when a certain weight of all the 
ingredients has been taken. The flour em- 
ployed should be well dried in a plate in tlie 
oven, or before the fire. 

PATCH WOBK.— A kind of fancy needle- 
work, which consists in forming variously 
coloured materials, as silk, satin, ribbon, 
&c., into any device fancied. The great re- 
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commendation of patchwork is, that in- 
stead of being a costly pursuit, it is, on the 
contrary, an economioid one, as It admits of 


odds and ends of Various materials being 
turned to use, and formed iuto picturesque 
articles of domestic furniture, which would, 
otherwise be thrown away and wasted. It 
affords also an elegant pastime, which may 
be at any moment abandoned or resumea, 
according to the humour of the fabricator. 
In making patchwork, the materials should 
be cut into sections, of the shape of circles, 
squares, diamonds, lozenges, or any form 
desired ; and the form chosen must be 
maintained throughout, otlierwise the uni- 
formity of the work will be destroyed. This 
will be more clearly understood by the aid 
of the accompanying engravings : in eacl> 
figure the sectional piece being shown above, 
and the manner in which it is worked out 
being denionstrated beneath. Tiie articles 
essential nextto the chief material, are some 
stiff paper, old envelopes, backs of letters, 
brown paper, &c., to form the shapes; 
lastly, the design— shapes cut on tin— and 
the designs themselves. I’he materials 
should be arranged into shades and quali- 
ties. After having been cut to the required 
sizes, and the irregularities of the edges 
removed, they are ready for use. The pat- 
tern should be placed bef ore the person, and 
file shades being selected, the several pieces 
arranged so as to form the design, and the; 
edges then neatly sewed together; after 
which they must be either pressed or ironed, 
the papers removed, and the lining proceeded 
with, when silks and velvets are employed, 
it improves the effect to combine the two, 
taking the silk for the lighter and the velvet 
for the darker shades ; or to have the silk 
for the lighter shades, and two velvets for 
the others, shaded to pattern. A very pretty 
efi’ect is produced by combining holland and 
calico, silk and satin, silk or satin and velvet,, 
and rough cloth and fine cloth. The various 
articles which may be manufactured are. 
quilts, in coloured and white calico ; anti- 
macassars in silks ; ottomans, in silks and 
velvets, silks and cloth; table covers, in 
silks and cloth; cushions for chairs or 
couches, in silks ; and mats, rugs, and car- 
pets, in cloth. 

PATENT.— A privilege for a limited term 
to enjoy the commercial profits of any useful 
invention. The law relating to patents is 
somewliat complicated and intricate, and 
the proceedings in connection with them 
tedious and harassing. It is always better 
to place the matter in the hands of a patent 
agent, who, on the payment of certain fees, 
will relieve the principal of all further trouble, 
and protect bis interests. . A patent usually 
secures to the inventor the privilege of being 
the only fabricator of his invention, and 
solely enjoying the profit of the same for a 
period of seven years, after which term the 
privil^e is withdrawn, and any person may 
manufacture the hitherto patented article. 
This law acts as a protection to the patentee, 
and should any person infringe it, an injunc- 
tion may be obtained in Chancery, by whicli 
the person breaking the law is interdicted 
from making or sellmg any more inUtatioua 
of the protected article, and is fhrther mulcted 
in a penalty as a compensation for the sup- 
posed loss sustained by the^patelltee. . 
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PATERNOSTER line lor angling is 
prinoipally used for pike and perch fislung, 
although chub and trout will be occasionally 
caught whilst using it. It is made of either 
rimjp or gut of fVom a yard to a yard and a 
half in length ; at the bottom is a perforated 
ballet or pear-shaped lead, with a brass 
ring inserted, to which the line is to be 
attached ; at six inches from the bottom a 
loop is made, a second a foot higher up, and 
again a third another foot further up the 
line ; to each of these loops hooks are to be 
attached, tied on to four or five inches of 
either gut, hog’s bristle, or gimp ; the two 
former for perch fishing, and the latter for 
jack fishing. The use of a bristle is, that as 
it is Rtiffer and leas afiected by water than 
gut. it keeps the bait 1‘rom getting entan- 
gled with the line by wrapping the hook 
lengtli around it; gimp is used for Jack 
fishing in preference to gut or bristle, be- 
cause the jack is provided with sharp teeth, 
which frequently cut them. The hooks 
should be—for jack. Nos. 1 or 2 ; and for 
perch. Nos. 5 or 6. The baits to be used 
are— for perch, small gudgeon, minnows, 
and worms, and for jack, gudgeon, dace, 
chub, or roach. The paternoster is to be 
attached to the running line, and when 
baited ready for use should be dropped into 
holes between weeds, into eddies, or close to 
the stream falling from a wear or mill, letting 
tiie lead sink and keeping the line tight; 
and upon fttling a run, gently give line, and 
allow a minute before striking. This line 
can be used amonast weeds, because the lead 
at the bottom will retain the baits in the 
place chosen, whereas a live bait swimmine 
about at will would be sure to get entangled 
amongst them. 

TArrENS.— Articles made for the feet, to 
protect them from wet and damp. From 
their clumsiness, and the danger attending 
the wearing of them, they are now seldom 
worn, and are almost entirely superseded 
by the clog and golosh. 

PATi'ERNS FOR DRESSES, &c.— Mix 
some lamp-black with sweet oil. With a 
piece .of flannel, cover sheets of writing 
paper with the mixture; dab the paper 
with a bit of fine linen. When using, put 
the black side on another sheet of paper, and 
fasten the comers together witli small pins, 
on the back of the black paper the 
pattern to be drawn, and trace over it with 
the point of a steel drawing pencil ; the 
black will then leave the impression of. the 
pattern on the under sheet, on which it may 
be drawn with ink. 

PA'rriES.—See Beef; Chicken ; Lob- 
ster; Oyster; Veal, &o. 

PATIT- PAN. —A tin shape or dish used to 
oake patties in, and made of various dimen- 
sums and designs, according to the use to 
wiuch they arc put. ITiey should be always 
kept very clean and bright, and not employea 

they S?e*intend3r^*** which 

PAVING. --In preparing for laying down 
pavements, the first thing to be attended to 
'* the foundation. This must be made of 
strong and uniform materials, well rammed 
together, and accurately formed, to oorre- 
/at 


spond with the figure of the superincumbent 
pavement. The kinds of stone used in 
paving are chiefly granite, whinstone or 
trap, Guernsey or other pebbles, or water- 
worn granite or traps tones. The sise of the 
stones used in road paving is commonly 
from five to seven inches long, from four to 
six inches broad, and from sbc to eight 
inches deep. In laying down stones, each 
stone should lean broadly and fairly on its 
base; and the whole should be rammed 
repeatedly to make the joints close; the 
upper and lower sides of the stones should 
be as near each other as possible, but they 
should not touch each other laterally except 
near the top and bottom, leaving a hollow lu 
the middle of their depth to receive gravel, 
which will serve to hold them together. 
This method of paving may be easily exe- 
cuted by common workmen, who may throw 
in gravel between the stones as they are laid 
down. It will be useful to cover newly-laid 
pavement with gravel, which will preserve 
the fresh pavement for some time from the 
irregular pressure of wheels till the whole is 
consolidated. The stones should be of eqtml 
hardness, or the soft ones will be worn down 
into hollows. In every species of paving, no 
stones should be left nlgher or lower thau 
the rest: for a wheel descending from a 
higher stone will, by repeated blows, sink or 
break the lower atone upon which it falls. 
Great advantage will be found in filling up 
the Joints with lime water, which finds its 
way into the gravel between and underneath 
the stones, and forms the whole into a solid 
concrete mass. 

PAWNBROKER.— -A person who receives 
goods by way of pawn or pledge, for the re- 
payment of money lent thereon at a higher 
rate of interest than five per cent, per 
annum. The rates of interest, fixed by Act 
of l*arliament, on goods or chattels placed 
in the hands of pawnbrokers, are as follows ; 
— For every pledge not exceeding 2S. 6d., 
one halfpenny, for any term not exceeding 
one calendar month it shall remain in pawn, 
and the same for every month afterwards, 
including the current month in which such 
pledge is returned, though such month is 
not expired. 


If 5s. shall have been lent . 

Id. 

78. 6d. „ 

»i • 

l|d. 

108. 

♦» • 

. 2d. 

128. 6d. „ 

»t . 

2id. 

158. „ 

(t • 

. 3d. 

178. 6d. „ 

♦« • 

3id. 

208. ♦. 


. 4d. 


So on In proportion for any sum not ex- 
ceeding 408. If exceeding 40s. and not ex- 
ceeding 428., 8d. ; if 428. and not exceeding 
;£io, after the rate of 3d. for every 20s. by 
the calendar month, and so in jn’oportion for 
every fractional sum. For any intermediate 
pledge between 28. 6d. and 40s.. the pawn- 
broker may take after the rate of 4d. ibr the 
loan of 208. per xflonth. Where the IVaotion 
of the sum to be iwid is a Birthing, the 
pawnbroker is bound to give a farthing tn 
change for a halfpenny. Parties may., re- 
deem goods within seven days after the 
expiration of the first calendar month wltb- 
c c 
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rnt paying interest for the extra sev^en days ; 
iir within fourteen days on paying for one 
month and a half; but parties redeeming 
af{«r the expiration of the fourteen davs 
must pay the second month ; and the like 
regulations are observable in every subse- 
quent montli, when the parties apply to 
redeem. Fawns must be entered in a book, 
with a description of the goods, the money 
lent, the date, and the name and abode ot 
the person pawning, and a duplicate entry, 
with the name and abode of the pawnbroker, 
shall be given on a note to the pawner. The 
duplicate is given gratis if the sum lent is 
under 58 ., but if the money is above 53. and 
under lOs. the pawnbroker may take a half- 
penny ; for lOs. and under 20 s. one penny ; 
20s. and under £s, twopence; £s or more, 
I'ourpence. Articles cannot be taken out of 
}>awn without the production of the dupli- 
cate, the holder of which is assumed to be 
the owner. If a duplicate be lost or stolen, 
the pawnbroker is required to give a copy of 
it to the party representing himself as the 
«wher of the articles pledged, with a blank 
form of affidavit, which must be illled up 
with a statement of the circumstances 
under which the original duplicate was lost, 
to the truth of which, deposition on oath 
must be made before a magistrate. For this 
second duplicate the pawnbroker is entitled 
to demand one halfpenny if the sum ad- 
vanced does not exceed 6 s. ; from Ss. to los., 
one penny ; and afterwards in the same 
proportion as for the original duplicate. 
The penalty against unlawfully pawning 
goods the property of others is between 2 os. 
and £ 5 , besides the full value of the goods 
pledged ; and in default of payment, the 
olfending party may be committed lor three 
months’ imprisonment and hard labour. 
Fersons forging or counterfeiting duplicates, 
or not being able to give a good account of 
themflelves on offering to pawn goods, are 
liable to imprisonment for any period not 
exceeding three months. The Act empowers 
police officers to search pawnbrokers’ pre- 
mises when suspected to contain untinished 
goods illegally pledged, and goods unlaw- 
lully pawned must be restored to the owner 
by the pawnbroker. All pawned goods are 
forfeited, and may be sold, if not redeemed 
at the end of one year. When the sum lent 
is above lOs. and not exceeding £10, they 
must be sold by public auction, notice of 
such sale being twice given at least two days 
before the auction in a public newspaper; 
but on a notice in writing in the presence 
of a witness from the owner of the goods 
not to selU three months further time shall 
be allowed beyond the year of redemption. 
Pictures, prints, books, bronzes, statues, 
busts, carvings in ivory and marble, oameos, 
intaglios, musical, mathematical, and philo- 
sophical instruments, and china, must be 
sold separate from other goods, on the first 
Monday in January, April, July, and October 
in every year, account of sales of pledges 

above lOs. must be entered in a book kept 
by the pawnbroker ; and if articles are sold 
for mere than the sum for which they were 
jiledged, with interest thereon, the owner is 
'*'ntiued to the overplus, if demanded with- 


in three years after the sale. Pawnbrokers’ 
sale books are open to inspection on payment! 
of a fee of one penny. The penalty on 
pawnbrokers selling goods before the proper 
time, or injuring or losing them, and not 
making compensation to the owner, accord- 
ing to the award of a magistrate, is £10. 
The Act prohibits pledges being taken from 
persons intoxicate or under twelve years 
of age (within the limits of the metropolitan 
police district, sixteen years of age). Pawn- 
brokers are prohibited I’rom buying goods 
between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. ; or 
receiving pledges from Michaelmas day to 
Lady day, betore 8 a.m. or after 8 p.m, ; or 
for the other part of the year before 7 a.m 
or after 9 p.m. excepting on Saturdays, and 
the evenings preceding (>ood Friday, Christ- 
mas Day, and every fast or thanksgiving 
day, when the hour is extended to ll p.m. 
No mention is made in the Act as to the 
time of delivering pledges. 

PEACH, Culture of.— The peach and 
nectarine, although classed as two distinct 
fruits, owe their origin to one and tlie same 
parent, and the mode of cultivating them is 
identical. The selection of a proper soil is 
an imjiortant matter in the culture of the 
peach. A rich, mellow, somewhat adhesive 
loam, taken from near the surface of an old 
pasture, without the aid of artificial enrich- 
ment, together with what vegetable matter 
may exist on it, is the bestforall moderately 
good climates. A light soil may be more 
advisable in a cold or damp locality. 'Die 
mode of propagation is usually by budding. 
This is performed in July. Sometimes the 
old stock is planted against the wall in its 
permanent position and budded there, but 
generally they are budded in tlie nursery. 
The bud is introduced at about six inches 
from the ground. It remains dormant until 
the succeeding spring, when the head of the 
stick is cut off close above the hud, and the 
wound pared off particularly neat, in order 
that the returning sap may lieal and skin it 
over, it is good practice to apply some 
white lead or a similar material, iu order to 
exclude the air and moisture. During this 
I summer the young bud will produce a shoot 
of some two or three feet in length, and 
this is headed back in the succeeding spring 
to about five or six eyes, thus leaving about 
five or six inches of the base of the shoot. 
The bud generally produces laterals during 
the first summer, especially towards the 
upper end ; and the point where these com- 
mence branching generally indicates the 
point to which they are out back. In the 
summer following they will produce four or 
five shoots, which must be carefully trained 
and kept totally free f rom insects, and in 
the succeeding autumn the tree is fit lor re- 
moval to a wall. There is no better stock 
for general peach-budding than the plum, a 
kind called the mussel being very generally 
used. The peach may be also rawed from 
the stone. The stones may be either sown 
on heat, to expedite them, or otherwise. 
They should be cleansed and dried at the 
ripening period, and sown latein theautumn, 
care being taken to preserve them from the 
mice. The seedlings must be carefully 
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transplanted to the nursery immediately 
»^.«it’ter one summer’s growth, unless sowed 
to remain. Then pruning must be per- 
Ibrmed as with other sticks, and their sub> 
eequeut culture is similar. The system of 
forcing the peach is one very I'requenMy 
adopted. The beet form for a poach- liouse 
«s tliat constructed upon the principles shown 
in the engraving. As the lights to be re* 
moved to the required extent with fticility 
must necessarily be short, 'the back wall of 
the house must scarcely extend nine feet in 
height, and tins height raises the rafters 
sulliciently high to permit the tallest per- 
«on to walk with perfect convenience under 
Them. The lights are divided in the middle 
at the point a, the lower are made to slide 
down to d, and the upper to point a. The 
liue or liot- water pipe enters on the east or 
west end, as most convenient^ and pascrcs 
within six inches of the east and west wall, 
liiit not within less than two feet of the low 
IVont wall, and it returns in a parallel lino 
through tlie middle of the house, in the 





■Urection either east or west, and goes out 
•it the point at which it entered. The house 
takes two rows of peach or nectarine trees, 
one of which is trained on trellises, with 
intervals between for the gardener to pass, 
parallel with the dotted liiie c. These trees 
must be planted between the flue of the 
Iront w^all and the other row near the back 
wall, against which they are to be trained. 
Forcing In points is an excellent mode, and 
enables the peach to be thus grown in es- 
tablishments where there is no regular 
peach-liouse. Pot a three- years-old tree in a 
twelve-inch pot, cutting it back to form 
buds ; and shift every year until it has at- 
tained an eighteen-inch pot, a size which 
never need be exceeded. Let the soil be 
and mixed with decaying wood from 
the bottom of an old wood stock. The modes 
adopted for training peach trees are various. 
Lxperienoe proves that very fine fruit is 
seldom produced on very strong or ou very 
weak branches, but generally on branches 
ot a medium growth ; thereibre, to render 
a tree permanently fruitful, it is necessary 
to nianage and train it in such a manner 
that all the sustenance thmished by the 
roots shall be appropriated to the production 
m branches of a proper and equal growth. 

I he sap in all erect young trees, of which 
*ue peach is one, will flow into and through 
T I lose channels that occupy the most vertf cal 
position next the root, and the strongest 
shoot will form at the point bud i. 
imt if a branch be placed in a horizontal 
position, as \xifig, 2 , the strongest shoot will 
7C3 


! be produced in the most vertical bud nearest 
the base a, and the point-bud b will form the 
weakest shoot. Protecting the blossom is an 
important branch of peach culture. Tl*e 
tender leaves and young shoots require pro* 



teotlon from late spring frosts, and also 
from the cold evaporating eifects of an east 
wind. The most efl’ective and at the same 
time the most economic protection for all 
fruit-trees on open walls, is a nine- inch 
wooden projecting portable coping, securwi 
to permanent iron brackets, built in the 
walls close under the stone coping. Whew 
the season of spring protection is over, the 
boarding cun be removed and placed under 
cover until again required. As soon as the 
fruit of the peach begins to change colour 
towards ripening, these wooden copings are 
again put on to keep the trees, and particu- 
larly the fruit, dry, and also to prevent its 
being driven off by the heavy rains of au- 
tumn, as well as to assist in ripening the 
wood. Thinning the/ruit is a necessary pre- 
caution to attend to. As a general rule, one 
fruit on each bearing shoot, or two at the 
most, are all that should be left. By leaving 
too many the size of the fruit is diminished, 
and the tree beemnes materially weakened. 

PEACH FftrrrEKS. ~ Make a thick 
batter composed of six eggs well beaten, 
three-quarters of a pint of cream, a little 
yeast, a glass of vrhite wine, half a glass of 
ratafia, and a little orange- flower water; 
add a little grated nutmeg, and as much 
flour us may be necessary ; cut half a dozen 
peaches into thin pieces, mix with the batter, 
which must be then covered over, and set 
near the fire for three-quarters of an liour, 
drop the batter into boiling lard, and fry to 
a good colour. Strew sugar over them when 
served * 

PEACH MARMALADE.--Pecl and cut 
ripe peaches and put them Into an iron 
saucepan, with three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar for every pound of Bruit, taking care 
that they do not burn ; stir them frequently, 
and when nearly done, take the kernels, 
which have been previously put aside and 
blanched, and add them to the marmalade ; 
put the mixture into pots, covering the tops 
with white paper, dipped in brandy, aud 
tying over with paper, or thin parchment. 

PEACH KATAFIA.— Take four quarts 
of pale French brandy, two quarts of peaok 
juice, and two pounds of powdered sugar ; 
remove the kernels, put them into a <floth, 
and press them by a hand press ; add tho 
juice from the kernels to the above mixture, 

' and when the w'liole has stood together fur 
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fire or six weeks, in a closely- covered jar, 
niter it off, and put it into bottles. If it be 
not convenient to press the kernels, put 
them ill a bottle with some brandy sepa- 
rately, haviiiff iirst chopped them well up 
or bruised them, and when the ratatta is 
decanted, add the brandy in which the 
kernels have been steeped. 

TEACHES PRESERVED.— Take some 
peaches whicli are nearly ripe, peel them, 
cut them in two, take out the kernels, and 
blanch them a little ; boil them {^rently in 
t^yrup, and leave them in it till the next 
day ; then take them out and let them drain ; 
ul terwards, boil tlie syrup thoroughly, put 
The fruit into it and let them simmer for a 
short time, after which put them into 
bottles. The quantity of syrup put into the 
bottles, shoulabe about equal to the bulk of 
The fruit. Jf they are to be preserved in 
iheir green state, they must be peeled and 
the kernels taken out, preserving the form 
oi‘ the peach as much as possible. Blancli 
them over a moderate tire, in plain water; 
Then take them out and put them into cold 
water; drain tliem, and boil them gently in 
syrup. After a little while remove them 
Jrom the fire, and allow them to become 
cold; boil them again until the syrup be- 
comes very thick, tlien bottle. To preserve 
them ill brandy, wipe and pick the fruit, 
and have ready a fourth of the weight of 
fine powdered sugar. Put the fruit into an 
ice- pot which shuts quite close; throw the 
sugar over it, and then cover the fruit witli 
brandy, between the ton and the cover of 
the pot put a piece of double whity-brown 
paper. Set the pot in a saucepan of water 
till the brandy be quite hot, without boiling. 
Put tho fruit into a jar, pour the brandy 
over it, and cover as in ordinary preserves. 

I^EA-FOWL.— In domesticating this bird, 
one male is usually kept with three or four 
hens. Tlie female is extremely fastidious 
ifl selecting a spot to lay in, and generally 
leaves any artificial nest for tlie grass of 
some neighbouring coppice, when she lays 
under the branches or a shrub, in a well 
concealed situation. lyiien the eggs of the 
pea* hen are gathered in suiAcient numbers, | 
whetlier from a natural or an artificial nest, : 
it is a common practice to place them under | 
an ordinary hen, which hatches them in 
thirty days, and makes an excellent step- 
mother to the young chicks. These are very 
tender at first, but they soon grow vigorous. 
Barley-meal paste, mixed with curd or 
cheese prepared from milk, alum, ant's 
eggs, meal-worms, and hard-boiled egg, are 
among the common articles of diet given to 
the young. The grown-up pea-fowl feeds 
on boiled barley or other common grains, 
and is a dangerous ueiglibour to corn-fields 
or gardens. On the btlier hand, they are 
voraciously fond of such creatures as frogs, 
lizards, and the like, and keep grounds clear 
of such annoyances. In moulting time it 
is requisite to be more careful of these fowls 
than at other times, and to give them good 
grain, with a little honey and flresh water. 

PEA- FOWL, TO Dress. —See Guinea- 
Foul. 


PEAR, Culture of.— The pear requires* 
a good, naturally rich, loamy soil, not how- 
ever enriched by artificial means, as that 
would only have the efi'ect of pri^ucing a 
luxuriance of growth that would require 
much skill ana labour to overcome. The 
pear is cultivated in a variety of forma, ac- 
cording to the hardiness or tenderness of 
the kind ; and the sorts are chosen most 
suitable to the purposes for which they are 
intended. Grafting is the usual mode, and 
for this purpose two distinct kinds of stocks 
are used, the one called the free stock or 
wild seedlings, the other the quince. The 
first is the most proper for the orchard pear, 
as this produces much larger trees: the 
latter is best adapted in general for espaliers, 
walls, and pyramidal trees in gardens. In 
planting the pear on quince stocks, it is 
necessary that the stock should be covered 
up to its Junction with the graft, and, if the 
soil is not extremely wet, the tree may be 
planted in the usual manner, so that the 
upper roots are on a level with tlie surface 
of the soil. But with pear trees on the 
quince it is necessary to form a mound of 
compost, above half-rotten manure and 
earth, mixed in equal quantities, which must 
cover the stock up to the junction of the 
graft to the letter n in the engraving ; and 
this is made of rich compost in order to 
encourage it to emit roots into the surface 
soil, iiud to keep it from becoming liard and 
bark-bound. To make this emission of roots 



more certain, the stem may be tongued, fhatr 
is, the bark must be cut through upwards 
from the root, and a slip about one inch m 
length raised, as seen atbbbh. lltese piece'* 
of bark must be kept open, by inserting a 
piece of broken flower-pot or slate. Several 
of these tongues may be made, and by the 
end of the first year after planting, every 
incision will have emitted roots ; the stiwK. 
owing to its being kept continually moisL 
will swell and keep pace with the graf t, ana 
the tree will flourish and remain healthy- 
Budding is performed precisely as fbr otliei 
»C4 
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fruits, and for the same purpose as grafting. 
By this course, however, one year or nearly 
so may be considered lost, in point of time. 
JSetd is resorted to either to produce stocks 
or to raise new kinds. The seeds should be 
washed iirom the pulp when the fruit is fully 
ripe, dried and preserved as other seeds, and 
sown in February following. When it is 
wished to expedite the process, lor the sake 
of gaining time, with fancy seedlings, the 
young plants may be sown and reared in 
a moderate bottom warmth, sowing in 
January or February, potting off the plants 
when up, and hardening them otl‘ by the 
beginning of June, when they may be 
planted out in a warm spot. Tiie best way 
to prove sucli seedlings is to plant them on 
a, good bearing old tree, on a quince stock if 
possible; they will thus fruit in half the 
time. During the growing period, the chief 
point is to keep down the watery spray, 
which is generally produced in abundance. 
Caution must be exercised in not doing this 
too early, or the embryo blossom buds may 
be driven into growth. The best practice is 
to commence by disbudding in the beginning 
of May. All gross foreright shouts are 
stripped away, and several of the more 
luxuriant shoots when too thick. In a few 
weeks the shoots begin to lengthen con- 
siderably, and their character as to fruitful- 
ness is in some degree determinable. Very 
few of our pears bear on wood of the pre- 
vious year, but a great many shoots plainly 
show betimes that their tendencies are 
towards fructification ; such should be by ail 
means encouraged. About Midsummer a 
'Selection may be made; most of those 
which look browner than the rest, and are 
shorter jointed, must be reserved; and 
much of the paler, longer-pointed, and more 
s ucculent-lookiug spray may be cut or pinched 
back, leaving about four Inches at the base. 
Those reserved are tied down to the older 
branches, sometimes in a reverse position. 
In about a month from this operation, 
the points are pinched from nearly all the 
growing shoots ; this should be done about 
the middle of August, and it has a tendency 
to cause the wood to become highly solidi- 
fied, and thus induces fruitfulness. After 
this period, the only point is to pinch the 
extremities of all succulent spray which 
may arise. When the summer culture of 
the pear is properly attended to, but little 
is leit for the winter primer. Nevertheless, 
there is still something to do ; some shoots 
will have escaped the summer dresser, and 
many ** snags ” must be cut entirely away. 
Host of those which had been pinched back 
to three inches at Midsummer, or after, 
must be pruned entirely away. No stump 
or spur must be left, unless a blank space 
occur. These snags removed, the young 
shoots tied or nailed down must be exa- 
mined, and the superfluous ones out away. 
Those reserved must be tied down on the 
old stems, or nailed between them, and 
little more is necessary until the growing 
period returns. The conditions requisite 
lor storing are a rather cool room, and one 
that is dry. The precise temperature is not 
quite ^tain, as it probably differs some- 
765 


what in different kinds. The safest w'ould 
j be from S5 to co degrees, not more than the 
; latter. It i.s a common remark that the 
i apple and pear bear well, and the reverse in 
alternate years. The cause of this, for the 
must part, is allowing the trees to exhaust 
1 themselves, by carrying more fruit In one 
season tlian they can well bring to full ma- 
' turity. The trees become greatly weakened, 

I and the extraordinary draught made by 
; their roots upon the soil in which they grow 
extracts from it all, or nearly all, the food 
; it contains suitable for their existence. 

1 PEAR JELLY.— Peel and cut ripe pears 
into quarters, and boil them into a mar- 
: malade with water ; then pass the marmalade 
' througli a sieve, so as to leave only the juice, 
and boil it with sugar in equal portions. 

: When it lius become sufficiently thick by 
' boiling, put it into glasses and cover it. 
i PEAR MARMALADE.-Take ripe pears 
of good <iuaiity, and having peeled them, 

> boil them until they are quite soft ; press 
them through a sieve, and put the marraa- 
, lade over the fire. When it becomes thick, 
moisten with syrup, and add powdered sugar 
in such proportion that the whole quantity 
I of sugar employed may be equal to oue 
' pound for a pound of fruit. The sugar and 
fruit are to be made quite hut, and stirred 
frequently, taking care, however, never to 
pass the state ol simmering. When it is 
thoroughly heated, and of a proper con- 
sistence, put it into pots in the usual way. 

PEARS BAKED.— ITie pears employed 
for baking are those of a hard green kind. 
Wipe, but do not pare them ; lay them on 
tin plates, and bake them in a slow oven. 
When soft enough to bear it, flatten them 
with a silver spoon ; and when quite done, 
serve them in a dish with pounded sugar. 

PEAKS PRESERVED.— Takepcars when 
not too ripe, and set them over the lire in a 
sufficient quantity of cold water, Jetting 
them simmer but not boil. When they xre 
sufficiently softened to yield readily to “he 
pressure of the finger, take them out, peel 
them carefully, prick them with a pin, and 
put them on again in fresh water, with the 
juice of a lemon ; let them boil rapidly, and 
when they are suffioientiy done, so that a pin 
will pass readily through them without the 
least resistance, take them out, and put 
them into cold water. In the meantime, 
have ready some hot tldck syrup, and having 
well drained the pears, pour it over them. 

Let them stand for twenty-four hours, and 
then give them a gentle boll. Take them 
again out of the syrup, and dip them in cold 
water; after which, pour hot syrup upon 
them, and when they nave stood three days, < 
give them another boil; when cold, take ^ 
them out, drain them, and put them into 
bottles; then thicken the syrup by a few i 
boilings, and add an equal quantity of 
brandy. Filter the liquor through a bag, 
^ur it over the fruit, and tie down the 

PEARS STEWED.-Peel, and^^ldelnto 
halves or quarters, large pears, aeootffing to 
their size; throw them into wat$|^ M the 
skin is taken off, bef ore they are divided, to 
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prevent their tiirniiij; black. Pack them 
roiiiui a blouk'tiu Rtewpan, and sprinkle as 
much SMgar over them as will make them 
moderately sweet; add lemon-peel, a clove 
•r two, and some bruised allspice; just cover 
Vie fruit with water, and add n little red 
irine, ICeep them closely covered, and stew 
them for three or four hours ; when tender, 
take them out, and strain the liquor over 
(hetn. 

PKAKL.— The most beautiful and costly 
pearls are obtained exclusively from the pearl 
oyster of the Indian seas. An inferior de- 
scription of pearl is procured from a fresh- 
water shell- Ash in the rivers of Ireland and 
Scotland. 

PEAltLASH. — A preparation produced 
from the ashes of burnt vegetables. It is 
employed in the laundry ibr the same pur- 
poses as soap. It is also very useful in 
softening hard water. It may be employed 
for scouring the rougher kind of woodwork, 
kitchen fixtures, &c., and also for cleaning 
the lids and insides of saucepans. 

PKAKL POWDElt.— Take four ounces 
of the best magistery of bismuth, twm ounces 
of starch powder ; mix them well together, 
])ut them into a Ihnuel-shaped glass, pour 
over them a pint and a half of proof spirit, 
and shake them well ; let them remain a day 
or two. When the powder falls to the 
bottom, pour off the spirit, leaving it dry ; 
then place the glass in the sun, to evaporate 
the moisture. Next, turn out the white 
mass, the soiled portions of which form the 
top, whilst the pure ingredients remain at 
t he bottom. If there he any dirty particles, 
scrape them oil’, and again pulverize the 
remaining part of the cake, and pour more 
j>roof spirit over it Proceed as before, and 
if there be any moisture remaining, place 
the cone on a targe piece of smooth chalk, 
to absorb its moisture. Cover the whole 
with a bell glass, to preserve it from dust, 
and set it in the sun to dry and whiten. 
Next grind the mass with a muiler on a 
mafble slab, and keep the powder in a glass 
bottle, secured by a ground stopper. 

PEAS BOILED.- Shell and wash them, 
then drain them in acullender, and put them i 
on in boiling water, with a tablespoonful of 
salt ; boil till tender, and serve in a dish in 
w'hich a piece of butter has been put. A 
bunch of mint is usually boiled with them. 
The saucepan should not be covered while 
peas are boiling ; and immediately they are 
done they should he strained from the water, 
otherwise they will lose their oolour. 

PEAS, Culture or.— Of this leguminous 
plant there are several varieties, but a great 
sameness about many ot the early kinds. 
One good variety is all that is required 
in a small garden ; and for one containing 
all the good qualities of the pea, the £arip 
t'onfueror is the beat. The £arfy IFhnriei;, 
/*rince Danecro/t and 

Oi'otto are also all good well-know’n peas, 
where variety is required. One quart of an 
early variety of pea is quite sufficient fbr 
sowing a row of a hundre<l feet in length; 
half a pint less sown in the same distance 
of the nlue varieties, and one pint of the 
large stalk kinds, are sufficient where the 


soil is rich, well pulverized, and pretty free 
from slugs. The soil in which lliis vegetable 
most luxuriates is a free, light, but rich 
loam, abounding in vegetable matter, but 
not manured with recent dung. The situa- 
tion for crops, from June to August, should 
be exposed and open. Th»j times of sowing- 
are very various. To try for a crop as early 
as possible, sow of the sort pi-elerred a small 
portion on a sheltered south border, or other 
favourable situation, at the close of October, 
or in the early part of November. Follow 
with another sowing in December, so that 
if the former be casually cut olT, the latter 
may have a better chance to nourish ; and 
if both survive the frost, they will succeed 
each other in maturity iu May and June. 
At whatever season sowing is commenced, 
abetter general rule cannot be adopted than 
to BOW for a successional crop as soon as the 
peas of the preceding sowung are fairly above 
the surface. Sow in drills, or by the dibble 
in rows, at a distance proportionate to the 
height which the variety attains, as well ao 
according to the season. Dwarfs at two 
feet ibr the early and late crops, but three 
leet lor the main ones. Marrowfats aft 
three and a half or four and a half feet; 
Knight’s marrowfats, and other gigantio 
varieties, at six or eight feet. Peas not 
intended to be supported require the least 
room. At the early and late sowings the 
seed should be buried an inch deep, but for 
the main crops an inch and a half. The dis- 
tances apart in the rows should be— of the 
dwarf, two in an inch; middle- size varieties, 
three in two iuches : and the latter kinds an 
inch apart. The best mode is to sow in 
single rows, ranging north and south, and 
the sticks alternatdy on each side of the 
row. If the rows range east and west, put 
the sticks on the south side. When the 
summer sowings are made, if dry weather 
is prevalent, the seed should be soaked in 
-water for two or three hours previous, and 
the drills well watered. When the plants^ 
have advanced to a height of two or three 
inches, they are to be hoed, and earth drawn 
around their stems. This should be done 
twice or thrice as they ascend, previous to 
the sticks being placed. Early crops should 
be protected during hard Irosts, by dry 
straw, or other light litter, laid upon sticks 
or brushwood ; but remove the covering ae 
soon as the weather becomes mild. If in* 
April, May, and the course of summer, 
continued dry weather occurs, watering will 
be necessary. All peas fruit better I'or 
sticking, and continue longer productive, 
especially the larger sorts, stick the plants 
when from six to nine inches high, as soon 
as they begin to vine. Too much care cannot 
be taken ^en the pods are gathered, not to 
injure the stems: and if cut off with the 
scissors, the plants will produce one-fourth 
more than when roughly gathered from. 
The moreregularly plants are gathered from« 
the longer they continue in production, as 
the later pods never attain maturity if the 
earlier ones are allowed to grow old before 
they are gathered. To obtain seed, leave 
some rows that are in production during: 
July, or sow purposely in March : care must^ 
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be taken, however, that no two varieties are ! PEAS, Dietetic Properties of.— The 
In blossom near each other at the same time. J amount of nutritive matter which pttua 
The plants intended for seed oo^ht never to j contain, is far beyond w’hat is found in anv 
be grathered from. When in blossom, nil i of the cereals, being as 44 or 60 to 100 oV 
plants which do not appear to belong to the j wheat flour. The nutritive effect, however, 
variety among which they are growing, ! does not agree with this theoretical con- 
should be removed. They arc fit for harvest- I elusion, partly from their dcftoiency in other 
iug as soon as the pods become brownish wholesome constituents, partly IVom the 
anddrv. When perfectly free from moisture, difficulty with which they are digested, and 
they should be beaten out, otherwise, if hot the flatulence and constipation which they 
showery weather occurs, they will op^ and occasion, as well as from the acridity they 
shed their seed. The forcing of peat com- are said to communicate to the blood, 
mences in December, in the early part of PEAS PUDDING.- Take a pint of split 
which month they may be sown in a hot-bed, peas and allow them to remain in water the 
to remain, or thicken to transplant, during whole night previous to their being used ; 
the succeeding month, into otners for pro- then take them out and put them loosely 
ductioii. These may be repeated in January, into a cloth, so as to allow them to swell; 
and the planting takes place in February, boil them for four hours or until they 
It is also a common practice to sow in a are quite tender, tl.en rub them through 
warm border during October, and the plants a cullender, so as to render them perfectly 
being cultivated as a natural ground crop, smooth; add to the pulp a lump of butter 
are removed into a hot- bed during January, and some salt ; alter being well mixed, put 
The hot- bed must be moderate, and earthed the peas again into a cloth, tie tightly, and 
equally over the depth of six or eight inches boil for about half an hour. This pudding 
with light fresh mould, not particularly is usually eaten with boiled pork or boiled 
rich. The seed must be buried an inch and beef. 

a half deep. The frame, which is required PEAS SOUP.— There are various ways of 
to be two feet and a half high behind, and making this well-known and agreeable soup, 
one and a half in front, ought to be put ou The following are among the must approved 
tlireeorfuur days before the crop is sown, recipes:—!. Save the liquor of boUea pork 
that the steam and heat may abate. Seed or beef: if too salt, dilute It with water, or 
may likewise be sown at the above times in use fresh water only, adding the bones of 
pots or pans, and placed round the basis of roast beef, a hapa or gammon bone, or an 
the stove. At tlie close of September, also, anchovy or two. Simmer these with some 
some peas may be sown in pots, and sunk good whole or split peas ; the smaller the 
in the earth of any open compartment : quantity of water at first the better. Oon- 
wiieu the iVost commences, to be removed tinue to simmer till the peas will pulp 
into the greenhouse. A border of fresh through a cullender ; then set on the polo 
earth being made in the front ol‘ it early in to stew— with more of the liquor in wnicfi 
December, the plants are removed into it the peas were boiled— two carrots, a turnip, 
in rows two feet asunder, or, still better, in a leek, and a stick of chopped celery, till all 
pairs, with ten inches interval, and two feet are quite tender. When ready, put into a 
and a half between each pair. These will tureen some fried bread cut into dice, dried 
come into production about the middle of mint rubbed fine, pepper and salt, and pour 
march. In every instance, as stated above, in the soup. 2. Wash a quart of split peas, 
the rows should be two feet, the seed or and put them into a cloth; when boiled 
plants being set an inch asunder. The tender, rub them through a sieve Into six 
plants are ready for removing when an inch quarts of boiling stock ; take six onions, 
or two high. They must fje shaded and two bay-leaves, an ounce of allspice, three 
gently watered until they have taken root, sprays of thyme, or three of marjoram ; 
As much earth should be pre.served about put them all into a stewpan with an ounce 
the roots at the time of removal as possible, of butter, until they are of a brown colour; 
Transplanted peas are moat productive, and put them Into the stock, and boil for ten 
run the least to straw in the forcing frames, minutes ; then strain it through a sieve, and 
Air must he admitted as freely as circiim- let it boil ten minutes more; serve with 
.‘4 tances permit: the same precautions being mint, and with toast cut into squares. 3. 
necessary for cucumbers. Water must be Put Into a pan six pounds of pork, well 
given at first sparingly, otherwise decay or soaked and cut into eight pieces, pour six 
buper-luxuriance may be occasioned; but quarts of water over it; add a j^und of 
when they are in blossom, and during the split peas, a teaspoonful of sugar, half a 
succeeding atages of growth, it may be teaspoon ful of pepper, and four oanoes of 
applied otiener and more abundantly, as fresn vegetables ; let these boil gently for 
is necessary for the settling and swelling of two hours, or until the peas are tender, 
the fruit. The shading during liot days, Strain through a sieve ann serve. 4. Wash 
and the covering at night, must also be a quart of split p As, which put into a stew- 
particularly attended to. From three to pan with half a pound of streaked bacon, 
hvc months elapse between the time of two onions sliced, two pounds of veal or 
sowing and production, according to the beef, cut into small pieces, together with a 
fineness of the season, length of the days. Utile parsley, thyme, and bay- loaf; add a 
ifcc. ITie temperature may be uniformly gallon of water, with a little salt and sugar* 
kept up throughout their growth, having place it upon the Are, and when botling, 
tittv degrees mr the minimum at night, and stand It at the side until the peas are lioiled 
seventy for the maximum by day. to a pulii, and the water is roduoid to one- 
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half; then take out the meat, put it upon a 
dish, to be eaten witli the bacon, keei)inj|^ it 
hot in the meantime, rub the aoup through 
u hair sieve, put it into another stewpan, 
end when boiling, serve. 5. Put a pint of 
Hplit peas into four quarts of water, with 
two ounces of butter, three pounds of beef, 
one pound of crushed bones, and a knuckle 
of ham, or half a pound of good bacon ; add 
two carrots, three turnips, a head of celery, 
four onions, and a seasoning of salt and 
pepper: boil fOr about three hours; then 
crusn the pulp ft*om the peas, through a 
sieve, and serve it up, making of the meat a 
separate dish, if desired. 6. Qreen pms 
soup. Put two quarts of green peas into a 
stewpan with a quarter of a pound of 
butter, a quarter of a pound of lean ham 
cut into small dice, two onions sliced, and a 
few sprigs of parsley ; add a quart of cold 
water, and rub all well together ; then pour 
off the water, cover the stewpan close, and 
set it over a brisk tire, stirring the contents 
of the stewpan round occasionally; when 
very tender, add two tablespoon fuls of ll^ur, 
which mix well; in mashing the peas 
against the sides of the stewpan, add two 
quarts of stock, a tabiespooni'ul of sugar, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt ; boil all 
w'ell together for live minutes, then rub 
it through a tammy or hair sieve ; theu put 
it into another stewpan with a pint of 
boiling milk; boil for live minutes, skim 
well, and pour it into a tureen : serve with 
toasted bread cut into squares. 

PEAS STEWED.-Make a light broth 
and dress the peas in it for a few minut-es, 
moistening them from time to time with 
hot water ; then add salt and pepper, two or 
Tfiree onions, a little parsley and chopped 
lettuce ; let them reduce gently, until the peas 
are thoroughly done; and before serving, 
ihickeii with the yolks of two or three eggs, 
taking care that the mixture does not boil 
after the eggs have been put in, lest it 
should turn. 

PEAS, TO Preserve.— Gather the peas 
before sunrise, shell them imrnediafely, and 
throw them into boiling water ; wlien they 
have had one good boil, take them off; and 
when cold, spread them thinly over a wire 
sieve. I*lace the sieve for six hours over 
hot wood ashes, or over a very slow charcoal 
lire, so as to dry them gradually, and tlien put 
into bottles corking them carefully. In tuis 
way they will keep fresh till winter. 

PEAS, WITH 3Iilk AMD Sugar.— Put a 
quart of very young peas into water, with a 
piece of butter; boll them; tlien crush 
tii^m with the hand, and let them drain in a 
cullender ; then put them in a stewpan over 
a brisk lire, with a little salt, pepper, and 
8U|pM*« and a small quantity of parsley; 
moisten from time to time with boiling 
water, taking care to shake them frequently ; 
and when they are nearly dry, beat up the 
yolks of three eggs with some cream or 
good milk, and stir it well into the stewpan, 
until it has become sufficiently thick. 

PEAT. - A ccHeotion of vegetable remains 
commonly accumulated in masses, either on 
the surface of the earth, or in strata at 
various depths. It eontalns elements for 


the formation of the richest manure, when 
substances are added to it to decompose the 
tannic acid, and hasten the decomposition of 
the vegetable matters, such as lime or marl. 
Peat has not been found, when used alone 
as manure, to possess any fertilizing quali- 
ties, as might be expected from its nature; 
but it has been advantageously employed as 
a mixture with compost. Such maguzines 
of almost neglected matter as peat afl'ords, 
might be advantageously employed by being 
transported to light sandy or gravelly soils, 
in w'hich there is a great deficiency of 
vegetable matter. The ashes, also, form 
valuable stimulants, and assist in the germi- 
nation of seeds on all, but more especially 
on strong clayey soils. Celery, potatoes, 
and carrots, are almost the only garden 
crops that seem to prefer an improved 
peaty soil. Fruit trees seldom succeed in 
such.— See Manure. 

PEN.— The steel pen is now almost univer- 
sally employed for the purposes of writing. 
They may be procured at the lowest possible 
prices, and require little or no care. Leaving 
them embedded in shot when not in use, 
prevents them corroding. 

PENCIL.— In this writing implement, as 
in the pen, many improvements have been 
latterly introduced. A species of pencil-ease 
has been recently invented, with a peg 
moving in a spiral form, by which the 
lead is protruded or withdrawn readily ; 
this is a great improvement on the old- 
fashioned pencil-case. I'lie degree of hard- 
ness or softness which characterizes diffe- 
rent sorts of drawing pencils, is denoted by 
certain distinguishing letters stamped into 
the wood of tlie pencil ; thus II, liard, for 
ordinary architectural, geometrical, or lat- 
ticed drawing; Hll, harder, for the finer 
arts of these; 11 HIT, hardest, for drawings 
upon wood; IIB. hard and black, for ordi- 
nary sketches ; It, black rather than hard, 
for shadows to the jireceding; 11 B, very 
black, for the deepest shadows. 

PENIC.— See Minnow. 

PENKNIFE.-A knife so called for tlje 
use formerly assigned it of making and 
mending pens. It is now carried about the 
person, as a useful little implement to be 
employed ibr numerous offices, and is found 
of great use in many emergencies. 

PEN WIPER. —A useful little implement 
employed lor wiping the pen upon, after 
writing with and previous to putting it 
away. They may be made of the odds and 
ends of any materials, and designed in any 
fanciful form. 

PENNY- ROYAL.— A well-known peren- 
nial plant that is found growing wild on 
marshy commons, and about the margins of 
small brooks. It is cultivated chiefly on. 
account of its use in culinary and pharma- 
ceutical preparations, it is a plant which 
grows best on a tenacious soil; even a 
clayey is more suitable than a light silioious 
one. It should be moderately fertile, en- 
tirely free flrom stagnant moisture, and conse- 
quently on a dry subsoil or one well drained. 
A border or other situation, which is shel- 
tered Irom the mid-day sun, is always to bo 
allotted to them, as in such they are most 
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vipforoua and constant in production. The 
plant is propiigated by partini^ the roots in 
February or March, September or October, 
and by slips or offsets at the same seasdn. 

PEPPBK, Uses and rnoPERTiES of. — 
Peppers are of various kinds, bnt have 
nearly the same properties in modified de> 
grees. Those used chiefly in Europe are the 
black and white pepper. Domestic pepper 
is one of the most wfiolesome and useful of 
spices. With persons in ordinary health, it 
has the efiect of stimulating^ tiie stomach 
gently to the performance of its functions; 
and is peculiarly serviceable to persons who 
are of cold habit, or who siifl'er frbrn a weak 
digestion, hut in inflammatory habits, and 
where affections of the mucous membrane 
exist, its effects are highly injurious. As a 
medicine, it is often serviceable in nausea, 
vomiting, chronic diarrhcea, and ague. 

PEPPERMINT’ CORDIAI..- To make 
five gallons of this cordial, take three and a 
quarter gallons of rectified spirit, three 
pounds of loaf sugar, a gill of spirit of 
wine, four pennyweiglits of oil of pepper- 
mint ; fill up the cask with water' until the 
quantity becomes five gallons ; rouse it well, 
and set the cask on end. 

J*EPPEKSI INT, Culture of. - SccMint. 

PEPPERMINT DROPS.— Pound and 
sift a quarter of a pound of double- refined 
sugar, and beat it with the whites of two 
eggs till liHeotly smooth ; add sixty drops 
of oil of peppermint, beat it well, drop it on 
white paper, and dry it at a distance from 
the .fire. 

PEITERMINT LOZENGES.— Take two 
liounds of loaf sugar, two ounces of fine 
starch, and a few drops of essence of pep- 
permint; mix these ingredients with gum 
tragacanth ; form into drops, and bake. 

I’EFPEKMINT WATKR.-Take of the 
herb of peppermint, dried, a pound and a 
lialf, and as much water as will prevent it 
from burning; after seething, distil off a 
gallon, and bottle for use. 

PERAMBULATOR.— One of the most 
useful inventions of the day, and a great 
improvement on the clumsy four-wheeled 
vehicle in which children were formerly 
drawn. These carnages are made of a 
variety of forms, and at all sorts of prices; 



sometimes, however, serious defects exist 
In their construction, and this should be 
attended to previous to purchasing. It 
is necessary that both the hind wheels, 
and that in fremt, should be attached 
by springs, or the Jolting on rough roadi 


will be too iiireat for young children. If 
these springs ore badly attached, they 
are constantly breaking; but by a sliglit 
improvement on the common construc- 
tion, this is ea-slly remedied. This con- 
trivance consists in attaching the hind 
axle to the body by a leathern strap, so us 
to prevent a strain upon tlie spring, which 
the opposition ot a large stone or other 
impediment frequently occasions. The 
adaptation to the cheapest kind of spring 
used is shown in the engruvinjij. The pro- 
pelling of the perumbiilatur is extremely 
simxile; the chief things to be attended to 
are to depress the handle slightly when 
going over rough roads, so as to raise the 
front wheel from the ground, and lessen the 
jolting motion; and to observe the same 
precaution when turning the vehicle, other- 
wise the front wheel will be soon worn out. 
The great advantage of the perambulator is, 
that it permits children to be out in the open 
air, and constantly on the move, without 
subjecting the nurse to any fatigue. It is 
as well, however, to lift the children out 
occasionally and allow them to exercise 
their limbs until they feel tired, when they 
can be placed in the perambulator again. 
In cold weather, this is especially necessary, 
as children being subjected to the exposure 
of the keen air In a state of inactivity, are 
liable tobeattacked with cramp, rheumatism, 
and other painful affections, it is a com- 
mon practice with nursemaids to wheel their 
young charges to a certain spot, and to leave 
them sitting in their perambulators by the 
hour together, so that they may be spared' 
the trouble of looking after them, and enjoy 
their gossip uninterruptedly. Mothers 
should put a stop to this cruel practice by 
accompanying the children themselves as 
frequently as they can ; or by making un- 
expected visits to the place where the 
children are usually taken. 

PEKG1I.“A very handsome and daring 
fish, considered by many a great delicacy ; 
it has two pectoral fins, the first longer than 
the second ; its colour is sometimes a yel- 
lowish and sometimes a blackish green on 
the buck and sides, according to the water it 



inhabits, with transverse bands of black, 
belly white; its caudal, ventral, and anal 
fins are red, and its irfdes golden— *♦ The 
golden-eyed perch, with fins of Tyrian dye.** 
The perch is nog-backed, and the first dorsal 
fin is armed with strong sharp spikes, capable 
of being erected at will into a bristling 
chevaux-dB-frUe, thus serving as. a defenoe 
against the attacks of the pike Or trout, or 
even its larger brethren. Its slae varies 
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from one inch to a foot or lirteeu inches, and wick. 'J liua arrangtKi. the lamp is to be 
its weij^ljt* from one ounce to four or five lijBfhied aiul allowed to burn till the platinum 
pounds, although iish of that weight are becomes red hot ; the tiame may then be 
seldom met with. The perch spawns at the blown out, nevertheless, the platinum con- 
end of ApriJ or beginning of May, depogitlng tiuues to glow lor an iudeliuite period. The 
it upon weeds, or the branches of trees or 
shrubs that* have become iiumersed in the 
water; It docs not come into condition again 
until July. The best time for fishing for 
perch is from September till February; it 
haunts the neighbourhood of weirs, heavy 
deep eddies, camp shenthings, beds of wee<lg 
wit It sharp streams near, and trees or bushes 

S owing in or overhanging the water. The 
Its for perch are. small gudgeons, loacft 
and minnows, red, marsh, brandling or lob 
worms, gentles, shrimps, caddis and straw'- 
bait. The tackle .should be fine but strong, 
as with a fish bait a trout or pike may fre- 
quently l>e hooked. Alany tine perch are 
taken with the paternoster tackle wliile fish- 
ittg for ginigeon. to the shoals of which, 
drawn together by raking the gravel, they 
are attracted, rereh, unlike fish of prey, proximity of a red-hot ball to a material of 
are gregarious, and in the winter mouths, the volatile quality of scented spirit dilTused 
w-iieu tite frosts and floods have destroyed over the^ surface of a cotton wick, as a 
and carried aw’ay the beds of weeds, centre- matter of course c.'ttises its rapid evapdra- 
gate together in the pools and eddies, and tion. and, as a consequence, the diffusion of 
are then to be angled for with greatest sue- odour. 

cess from 10 to 4 o’clock, at the edge of the PERIWINKLE.— A well - known small 

streams Inririing such eddies, shell-tish, of little importance as an articleot 

PEKCll, TO Dnt;ss. — Sec Caiip. food, and of average wholesonieness when 

PEUOUSfelON <JAI*.— Ancxplosiveagent not eaten to excess'; the horny4||kcre.«>cence 
in connection with fire-arms, used in j)lace w'hich surmounts the head should be sern- 
<»f the flint look. Tl;e explosive power of a pulously avoided. 

good percussion cap is not affected by im- PKRRY.-A beverage made iroin pei^rs. 
mersioii in cold water, even during several The fruit used for this purpose should c<m- 
days: nor by e.xposure to a moist at mo- tain a large proportion of sugar, and be iike- 
sphere for any length of time. wise nstringent, or the liquor from it will 

PEKFORATOlt.— An agricultural imple- be acetous when it ceases to be saccharine, 
ment chiefly used as a substitute for the In the making of perry, the pears are pressed 
spade, in planting young tap-rooted trees and ground in precisely the same manner as 
in rough ground. In using it, one man em- apjdes are in the making of cider. The me- 
thod of fermenting perry is nearly the same 
ns that for chler; but the former does not 
afford tlie same indications ns the latter by 
which the proper period^of racking ofl’ may 
be known. The thick scum that collects on 
the surface of cider rarely appears in the 
juice of the pear, and during the time of the 
suspension of its fermentation, the excessive 
brightness of the former liquor is seldom 
seen in the latter: but when the fruit has 
been regularly ripe, its produce will gene- 
ploys the instrument, while another man or rally become moderately clear and quiet, in 
boy holds a bundle of plants. The man first a few days after it is made, and it should 
inserts the instrument in the soil, folding It then be draw'n off from its grosser lees. 1 n 
lip for the reception of the plant ; round the after-management of perry, the process 
which, when introduced, he inserts the iron is the same as that of cider ; but it does nor 
several times, in order to loosen the soil so well bear situations where it is much ex- 
u bout the roots ; then treads down the turf, posed to change of temperature. In the 
and the plant becomes as firmly set in the bottle it almost always retains its good qua- 
ground as if it had been long planted. lities, and in that situation it is always 

FEHFUME LAMP. —Apartments maybe advisable to put it, if it remain sound and 
greatly perfumed in the following manner, perfect at the conclusion of the first sucoeed- 
An ordinary spirit lamp is filled with Hun- Ing summer. 

gary water, or other scented spirit, and PESTLE,— An implement need with the 
trimmed with wlolc in the usual manner, mortar sometimes with a beating or hani- 
Over the centre of the wick, and standing mering action ; but more generally it is used 
about the eighth of an inch above it, a to grind or triturate, w hilst firmly grasped, 
vmail ball oi spongy platinum is placed, ' For simply mingling powders, a lighter hold 
maintained in its position by being fixed to by the forefinger ana thumb is quite sufii- 
a thin glass rod, whi?h is inserted into the oient 
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PETTICOAT.— An under-garment of fe- 
OTiale attire, made of various materials. They 
.may be converted iVom dresses, when lliey 
are past duty in that capacity. Delicate 
leinales should never fail to wear a warm 
kind of petticoat during tlie inclement wea- 
‘ther, in order that their limbs may not be 
■visited with rheumatic and other unections, 
iiur their general health iujured. 

PEWTER, TO Clean.— Pewter articles 
should be washed in hot%vater with ashes or 
fine silver sand, and then polished with 
a cloth or leather ; this process will restore 
pewter articles to their pristine brightness. 

PHEASANT.-There is great difficulty in 
taming this bird, owing to its shyness; 
•with great attention, however, they may be 
brought up with the common poultry, and 
regularly domesticated. They may be 
<iHught to come to the keeper’s whistle, and 
leed from his hand. To fail in with the 
Jiabits of this bird, a pheasant feeder, as 
seen in the engraving, might be placed in 



■some convenient but rather retired spot, 
which would not only keep them together 
but might attract any other stray pheasants 
also towards themselves, and breed with 
the party. Wlieu iirst hatched ttic pheasant 
ehould be led with hard boiled eggs, crumbs 
of bread, and lettuce leaves, well mixed, 
with an addition of the eggs of meadow 
Ants. At this tender age, two precautions 
are necessary, namely, never to allow them 
Any drink, nor carry them abroad until the 
<iew is e^itirely off ; and that their food be 
given frequently and in small quantities, 
beginning at day-break, and always mixing 
it with ant’s eggs : the place must be kept 
extremely clean, and they should be taken 
in before sunset. In the second month, 
nutriment more substantial may be given, 
such as eggs of the wood- ant, w-heat, barley, 
ground beans, ■wood- Hoe, earwigs, and other 
email insects, to make a variety ; and the 
intervals between the meals may be 
graduatiy prolonged. At this time they 
begin to be subject to vermin; place small 
licaps of dry earth or tine land, by tumbling 
And rubbing in which they will soon rid 
t liemsetves of the painlhl itching occasioned. 
\S> ater must also now be given frequently, 
and always clean, or the pip may be con- 
tracted. The third month is attended with 
m 


new diseases ; the tail feathers then drop, 
and others appear. Eggs given nioderutciy 
are efficacious in combating this trying 
complaint, and lessening tiie danger. The 
younglings may now be carried into the 
Held, when tiic colony is to be dispersed : it 
white clover grows in it, the pheasant 
chicks will pick the si^ds out of the heads, 
and it will wonderfully strengthen them : 
they must also at iirst be led In the held 
with some favourite food, diminishing the 
quantity daily, and thus by degrees con- 
straining them to provide for themselves. 

PHEASANT, TO CABVE.-Fix the fork 
In the centre of the breast, twist it dow-n in 
the direction 1—2 ; remove the leg by cutting 



it in a sldeway direction, then take off the 
wing, without interfering with the noek- 
bone. When the legs are taken off, cut slices 
from the breast. {Separate the merrythought 
by passing the kuife under it low, and the 
necK. The breast, wings, and merrythought 
are the Juvourite parts, particularly the for** 
mer ; the leg has a higher llavonr. 

PHEASAITT, TO Choose.— The cock bird 
is considered the choicest, except when tlie 
hen is with egg. If young its spurs are 
blunt and short., or round; if they are long 
and sharp, the bird is old. Examine the hen 
at the vent ; if that is open and green, it is 
a sign she is stale; if site is with egg, it will 
be suit; if stale, the skin, when rubbed 
hard with the linger, will peel off. 

PHEASANT, TO DiiESS. — See Pabt- 

BIDGE. 

PHOTOGRAPH Y.-Books : SnelUuff^s 
Journal, IHs. ; //ardteick's Chemistry, Ss. ed. , 
Palmer's Manipulation, Is. Cd. ; Beds's Plea- 
sures, Ys. 6d. ; Zfelamotfe's Practice, 4b. Cit ; 
Cundairs Primer, is. ; Jloekin's Processes, CS. ; 
Mill's Besearehes, 88. <kU ; Shaw's Studies, 16s. ; 
Baxter's TreatUe, IS. ; Wilson's Coilodim I*rih 
cess, is. ; Collins's Is. 6d. ; Snelling's 

History and 5s.; ThornthwaUe's Guide, 

3s. 6d. ; Bingham's ihstruetions, 2s. 6d. ; Phoio- 
Hraphy made Easy, is. 0d. ; Hunt's Manual, 6s . ; 
W/utioch's Manual, la. ; Praetixal Manual, Is. ; 
Hogg's Manual, is. ; Humphrey's System, 9#. ; 
Hunt's Treatise, 38. 6d. ; Orr's Photographic .Ir^, 
58. 6d. ; Sutton's Handbook, 28, 6d. ; JJelamotte's 
Oxymel Process, is. t Hart' s Photography himptU 
fled, 18. 6d. ; Cookers Waxed Paper, 2s. ; A. B C, 
IB. ; Sutton's Dictionary, is. 6d. 

PHRENITIS, OBlNPLAMBIATION OF THE 
Brain.— This is a disease that never arlsc^s 
without some strong or well-defined eauKc, 
Ijind this may be either externat and acci- 
dental, or internal or symptoiuttic. Of ths 
external causes the most frequent are, 
injuries applied directly to the head, a sus 
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Htroke or expoain^ the uncovered head for a 
lenathi of time to the heat of the sun, the 
atidden application of cold, or intenae pain 
and nervoua irritation conaequent on scalds 
or burns. The internal causes are, a high 
degree of fever, long habita of intoxication, 
or inebriation occurring In a man of sober 
habits and excitable temperament, sudden 
s,nd violent passions, such as rage ; close and 
long continued atud^, the sudden suppres- 
sion of discharges to which the system 
become haoituated; and sometimes 
from crude and poisonous substances taken 
hito the stomach. The symptoms which 
Jiaracterize this dangerous disease are, 
> sense of fulness, amounting to distension 
in the head, hot flushed or red countenance, 
throbbing of the arteries on the temples, 
drumming noises in the ears, inflamed and 
-^ager look of the eyes, restlessness, loss of 
wleep, and a quick, full pulse. Sometimes 
these symptoms are attended with pains in 
various parts of the body, especially in the 
head, and tremors of the hands and feet. 
Is the disease advances, the pain increases, 
the face assumes a square appearance, and 
the eyes and features a sharp fierceness par- 
ticularly defiant ; the patient talks loud and 
incessantly, is easily moved to rage, the 
eyes become very red, and a delirium iollows, 
at times reaching to a state of frenzy. The 
1‘ace then becomes swollen, the eyes start, as 
if about to protrude, the breathing is hard 
and short; light, and the slightest noise 
violently affects him; and to his ungovern- 
able fury is added a hard, sharp, and 
bounding condition of pulse. In inflam- 
matory fever, the head is often violently 
affected, but this symptomatic state of 
mental derangement may always be defined 
from phrenitis, by the absence in that case 
of the apecial symptoms of the heady which 
though they may occur, are secondary, and 
not as in inflammation of the brain, primary ; 
tlie pulse, too, in the former, is strong, hard, 
and full from the first; whereas it only 
becomes so in the latter as the disease 
advances. 

The treatment of phrenitis, till within a 
very short time, consisted in copious bleed- 
ings from the system by the lancet ; from 
the temples by leeches, and the back of the 
neck by cupping; shaving the head, and 
the application either of a large blister, or 
applying bladders filled with ioe, and by the 
employment of the most potent and rapid 
cathartic medicines; thus, by a general 
system of depletion, as rapidly as possible 
to reduce the action of the heart, and 
prostrate the patient by the exhaustion 
consequent on such violent drains opened 
from the system, thereby palling down 
the pfaySical powers from an excess of 
tension to a state of helpless relaxation. 
These violent and often criminal means 
have, however, now merged into a more 
rational practice, and though bleeding and 
blistering are often Imperative, there is no 
necessity to carry them to such an extent, as 
by the means of opinm and antimony, the 
same state of prostration con be obtained 
without the vital loss to the system, which 
is the result of excessive bleeding, and 


even in cases where opium cannot be em- 
ployed, the substitution of digitalis will 
effect the same results. In the earlier 
stages, where the patient is very restless, 
the symptoms are urgent, and the consti- 
tution robust, it maybe necessary to bleed 
to the amount of twelve or fourteen ounces ; 
following up that measure by the pills and 
mixture prescribed below; at the same 
time keeping the patient in a dark, cool 
room, and avoiding all noise, or subjects 
likely to excite or disturb him. Pills. Take 
of 

Compound extract of 


colocynth 16 grains 

Calomel 12 grains 

Croton oil 2 drops 

Mix, and divide into three pills ; one to be 
given every two hours till they act effec- 
tually. Mixture. Take of 

Powdered nitre .... 20 grains 

Tartar emetic .... 2 grains 

Water o ounces 

Dissolve, and add — ’ 

Tincture of digitalis . . i drachm 


Mix, and give two tablespoonfhls every 
three hours. Concurrent with this treat- 
ment, the hair should be very much thinned, 
and the following lotion kept constantly on 
it, or else an ox bladder, half filled with 
powdered ice, applied to the head, and 
frequently renewed as it becomes warm. 
Ijotion. Take of 

Muriate of ammonia or 
sal ammoniac .... i ounce 

Powder, and dissolve in a quart of cold 
water, and add 

Powdered nitre .... 1 drachm 

Sulphuric ether ... i ounce 

Mix; clothes well wetted with this lotion, 
are to be kept constantly to the head. The 
feet at the same time should be kept hot, 
and when it is necessary to produce sleep, 
give twenty-five drops of Batty’s solution 
of opium, or a pill composed of one grain of 
solid opium. Should tlie symptoms in the 
head continue unsubdued, a few leeches 
may be applied to the temples, or a blister 
laid on the neck from the nape of the neck^ 
to the shoulders. 

PHRENOLOGY.— Books: Combers Trea- 
tisCy 158. ; Hodgson' iy 68. 6d. ; Slade' Sy 78. 6d. ; 
Sidney Smith' Sy 5s. 6d. ; Roget'Sy 128. ; Fowler's 
Allied, 18. ; Catechism, Is. ; Christian, is. ? 
dombe's Elements, 3s. 6d. ; Sewell's Examination, 
38. ; Tyas's Handbook, is. ; Combe's Lectures, Cs. ; 
Spursheim's Outtines, 28. 6d. ; PhUosophy, 3s. 6d. ; 
iriisom’s StaHstieSy 68. ; Science, is. ; Thoughts 
on, 38. ; Bribe's, 3s. 6d. 

PIANOFORTE, Choice and Care or.— 
In selecting a piano, care should be had in> 
the first place, that it harmonizes externally 
with the remaining portion of the furniture 
in the midst of which it is to be placed. 
The size of the room, and the sp^be where it 
772 
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is to be lodged, must also be taken into con- 
sideration. It would be preposterous to force 
a very large piano into a small room, and it 
would be equally absurd to place a very 
small piano in a large and lofty apartment. 
When purchasing a piano, the object should 
not be to select the cheapest, but the best; 
sometimes tliey may be met with at a com- 
paratively low price in sales by auction. To 
judge of the power and tone of the instru- 
ment requires some practical acquaintance ' 
with it, and where this is wanting, the in- 1 
tending purchaser should avail himself of : 
the judgment of a more experienced person ! 
than himself. It is common to suppose that | 
any kind of piano, however faulty, vvill do I 
lor learners ; the truth being that where the i 
instrument is imperfect the ear of the learner , 
is liable to be dcKseived and abused ; whilst 
the difficulties of practice are rendered more ' 
difficult still, and embarrass the novice in- i 
stead of lending aid. The preservation of j 
-the piano demands that it shottld be placed i 
in a position where it will not be subject to ! 
the action of either too great heat or cold, 
either of the.Mc acting prejudicially on the 
instrument. Pianos should be kept shut, to 
exclude dust and other particles, and should 
also be locked, to prevent their being injurwl 
hy servants or children. Striking the keys 
Mith immoderate force is, as a matter of 
course, apt to ineak them, and besides, more 
noise is thereby produced than harmony. 
'When a piano is to he left untouched for aiiy 
length of time, it should be enveloped in a 
cloth or calico covering, to prevent it receiv- 
ing injurie.s either external or internal. 
Pianos may be hired at so much per month, 
quarter, or year, either from the dealers or 
from music warehouses. 

PICKLES, DrETKTic Properties op. 
— Although i>ick1es are very agreeable to the 
palate, and impart a relish to food, especially 
<;old meats, they are very indigestible, and 
should be carefully shunned by dyspeptic 
subjects. The greater part of pickles pur- 
chased in shops is especially deleterious, as 
it is customary to mix copper with tlie pre- 

g aration, in order to give the vegetables a 
right green appearance ; aud this addition 
amounts to poison. 

PICKLES M IXED.— Prepare a variety of 
vegetables, as cauliflower, cucumber, French 
beans, gherkins, &o., by cutting them in 
pieces and letting them lie in salt and water 
for two or three days ; then make the pickle 
in the following manner -.—Boil the quantity 
of vinegar required with peppercorns, mus- 
tard-seed, a small quantity of rnaoe, a few 
cayenne pods, a little ginger, and half a 
mound of flour and mustard mixed smoothly 
in a basin, to be put in while boiling ; place 
these altogether in a large stone jar. — 
•See Cabbage, Caulielower, Cpcumbeb, 
Gherkins, Onions, Walnuts, 8us. 

PIOOTEE.— This flower is of the same 
family as the (mruation and the pink, and is 
to be cultivated in a similar manner. The 
annexed engraving is a diagram of a perfect 
picotee, and Its character is as follows : The 
form, lialf a ball; the outline round; the 
fietals imbricated, second row less than the 
773 


first, the third less than the second, fnd so 
on to the crown ; the petals thick aud amoo tb ; 



edges free from serrature or notch; colours 
dense and distinct, white, pure; every petal 
to maintain the character of the flower.-— 
See Carnation, Pink. 

PICTURE.- See Paintings. 

PICTURE - FRAMES, TO GiLi>.— The 
surface to bo gilt must be carethlly covereil 
•with a strong size, made by boiling down 
pieces of white leather or clippings of parch- 
ment, till they are reduced to a strong jelly. 
When this coating has dried, eight or ten 
more must be applied ; the size being mlxcfi 
with a small quantity of whiting. The last 
coat is composed ot size and massicot, or 
sometimes vellow ochre. Let it dry tho- 
roughly, and then damp the surface a little 
at a time with a moist sponge, and apply the 
gold lea'f before this dries. It will imme- 
diately adhere, and when dry, those parts 
which are brilliant, are to be burnished with 
an agate or dog’s-tooth burnisher. 

PIES.- See Apple, Ueepsteak, Chick- 
en, Bel, Giblet, Hare, Lamb, Lobster, 
Mutton, Partridge, Pigeon, Pork, Po^ 
tato. Rabbit, Rhubarb, Veal, &c. 

PIG ROAST. -The young of the animal, 
known as the sucking pig, is made choice oi’ 
for this dish. The hair of the animal should 
be removed by scalding. When this is done, 
remove the entrails, thoroughly clean the 
nostrils and ears, and wash the whole body 
in cold water. Cut off the feet at the firiit 
joint, loosening the skin, and leaving tt on to 
turn neatly over. The pig most then be 
stuffed as follows l^ike half an ounou of 
mild sage, and two young onions jparboiled ; 
chop those very fine, add a mtfilhr of grated 
bread crumbs, a qimrter of a ponnd of go0(^ 
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and a high aeaaoning: of cayenne* I 
j[>e]>per, and salt. Setv tlic slit neatly up. set ' 
ir. down to roast before a bristt clear fire, 
und baste first with brine, then with the 
fresh butter or salad oil ; when the crackling 
is thoroughly browned and crisp, the pig 
will be siilficiently done. A pig iron, or 
some ingenious substitute, must be placed in 
the centre of the grate, part of the time, to 
to prevent the middle regions of the animal 
from being scorched belore the extremities 
are done. Serve with a sauce of clear beef 
or veal gravy, with a squeeze of lemon and, 
if approved, a little of the stuffing stirred in 
the same tureen. 

PIG KOA STED. to CARVK.-Uefore serv- 
ing up this dish, the cook nsuallv divides the 
body, and garnishes the dish with the jaws 
and the ears. Cnt the side of the pig m two 
from i> to K‘, then place the fork in at b; 



cut from c to A. and round underneath the 
foreleg to c again, thereby taking the shoul- 
der off. To remove the hind leg, follow the 
same directions as for the foreleg; then 
carve the remainder of tlie pig, as pointed 
out for the first cut ; serve gravy and stuffing 
with each portion. The ribs are genernlly 
considered the finest parts, but some prefer 
the neck end, between the shoulders. 

PJG’8 CHEEK.— To prepare pig’s cheek 
for boiling, cut off the snout and clean the 
head. Divide it, take out the eyes and the 
brains, sprinkle the head with salt, and let it 
drain for twenty-four hours. Salt it with 
common salt and saltpetre ; and simmer it 
till it is tender. 

PXG’S FEET AND EARS.-Clean them 
earefiilly, soak them for some hours, and boil 
them till they are quite tender. Then take 
them out, and boil a little salt and vinegar 
with some of the liquor, and pour it. over 
them when cold. When to be dressed, dry 
them, cut the feet In two, and slice the ears. 
Fry them and serve them with butter, mus- 
tard, and vinegar. They may be either fried 
in butter, or simply floured. To/tiecu^ee (hem. 
Out the ears and flesh into neat pieces, and 
boil them in a little milk. Pour, the liquor 
li oin them, and simmer in a little veal broth, 
with a bit of onion, mace, and lemon-peel. 
Before the dish is served up, add a little 
cream, butter, fiour. and salt. 

PIG’S FEET JEDLY.- Clean the feet and 
ears very carefully, and soak them for some 
hours. Then boil them in a very small quan- 
tity of water till eyery bone can be taken 
out. Throw in half a handful of chopped 
»'ige, the same of parsley, and a seasoning 
of pepper, salt, and mace in fine powder. 
Simmer till the herbs are scalded, and then 
pour the whole into a mould, to remain till 
eoid* 


PIG’S HARSLET. -Wash and dry some 
liver, sweetbreads, and fat and lean pieces of 
pork, beating tlie latter with a rolling-pin, 
to make them tender. Season with pepper, 
salt, sage, and a little union shred fine. 
Wher: mixed, put all into a bladder, and sew 
it up securely with a needle and thread. 
Roast it on a hanging jack, or by a string. 
Serve with a sauce made of port wine and 
water, and just boiled up. 

PIG’S HEAD COLLARED.-Rfour the 
bead and ears tlioroughly, take off the hair, 
and remove the snout, the eyes, and the 
brain. Soak the head in water for one night, 
then drain it, salt it extremely well \vith- 
common salt and saltpetre, and let it lie for 
five days. Boil it sufiloiently to allow of the- 
bones being taken out, then lay it on a 
dres.ser, turning the thick end of one side of 
the head towards the thin end of the other, to 
make the roll ol‘ equal size. Sprinkle it well 
with salt and white pepper, and roll it with 
the ears. The pig’s feet may be also plaoetf 
round the outside when bOlied, or the f hi»i 
parts of two cow-heels if approved. Put tho 
whole into a cloth, bind it with a broad tajie. 
and boil it till quite tender. Place a heavy 
weight upon it, and do not remove the 
covering till the meat is cold. 

PIGS, TO Brf.kd and Rf.ar. — Thtf 
breeds of pigs most esteemed in Great 
Britain are the Berkshire. Chinese, and Im- 
proved K-^se.x. In purchasing pigs for 
fattening it is not always easy to procure 
the very best breeds ; but some of the others 
may do very well. The sow should he at 
least ten months old before she i.s fit to- 



breed from: she goes with young a little 
more than four mouths, and lias often two 
litters in a year, generally producing a 
numerous progeny, consisting of from eight 
to sixteen at a litter. The boar should be 
less m size than the sow, shorter and more 
compact in form, with a raised brawny 
neck, lively eye, small head, firm bard flesh, 
and bis neck well furnished with bristles. 
Breeding within too close degrees of con- 
sanguinity, or as it is teohnloally termed 
breeding in and in, is calculated to produce 
degeneracy in size, and also to impair the 
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fertility of the animal ; it is therefore to be 
avoided. The proper seasons for producing 
titters are March and August; theyouug 
pig is exceedingly delicate, and the brood 
sow should not be allowed to farrow in 
winter. Another peril to the litter arises 
from the semi* carnivorous habits of the 
niotlicr, vvliich lead lier to forget the dues of 
nature, and devour her own brood. She 
therefore, to be well watched, and 
led abundantly at such periods. The male, 
for the same reason, must be excluded 
altogether. ISfot unlrequently, moreover, 
the young are crushed to death by the 
inotiier, in consequence of their nestling 
unseen beneath the straw. To prevent this i 
risk, a small quantity only of straw, dry and 
short, should be placed beneath them. If 
the object be t.o have sucking pigs for 
roasting, they should not be kept more 
than four or ttve weeks witli the sow. If 
the young pig.s are to be reared, it is of 
great importance to have them born at the 
two seasons of the year previously specified, 
in order that they may be weaned in 
temperate weather, and when there is an 
abundance of clover, vetches, lufliigold wurt- 
zel. lettuce, &c. At six weeks old, the 
young ones of both sexes, not designed lor 
breeding, should be incapacitated from pro- 
pagating their kind; and at eight w'eeks 
they should be weaned with skim-milk and 
butter-milk. Young pigs thrive better, for 
a short time after weaning, on sweet than ^ 
on sour milk; but when they are pretty | 
well grown, acidulated milk seems more 
beneficial and palatable to them than 
sweet milk. Coarse pollard, or the refuse of 
ct>ni, oif some bruised or ground beans, 
should be given to them after weaning, with 
boiled or steamed potatoes, parsnips, or 
Hwede turnips, with milk or kitchen wash. 
A pig may be fattened in about six weeks 
or two months. Young porkers are gene- 
rally fattened between October and Christ- 
mas. A little salt sprinkled with their 
tood will frequently make them relish it 
better. A great object ought to be, to feed 
pigs well from the commencement, the food 
then tells considerably; whereas, the cost 
and difiSculty of bringing up lost condition, 
resulting from insufficient feeding, is very 
great. The piggery should be so situated as 
not to be offensive, and yet be easily sup- 
lied with food from the scullery and dairy, 
here should be a separate yard and sty for 
the weanlings ; and for pigs in all stages of 
growth and condition, a clean, dry bed is 
indispensable. But if manure be a principal 
object, as it should be to the cottager more 
especially, the green food may be supplied 
to the pigs with most benefit in their con- 
fined yard, in order that their manure shall 
be incorporated with it. Litter abundantly 
supplied, will produce an amastng quantity 
of manure even from a single pig. The pig- 
sty may be built of any convenient material, 
stone or brick is the best It should be 
dry and warm; and for this purpose, the 
paved with large stones, and 
should be raised a little above tlie ground, 
and slope a little towards a obsanel con- 
ductings the wet inlo a drain leading to a 


cesspool or manure tank. The roof may 
be thatched with straw, reeds, heath, or 
any warm material. The sty should be 
divided into at least two coinpartiuents, 
a sleeping place, and an open courtyard, unv 
leading into the other. The sleeping place 
should be about seven feet square; the 
outer court should be about ten teet square. 
The open court of the pig- sty should, if 
possible, lie towards the sun, as the inmates 
are very fond of basking in the sunshine. 
The feeding utensils placed in the court 
should conwst of two strong troughs, which 
cannot be easily upset These troughs 
should be frequently washed and scoured ; 
and if pigs are fed together, the troughs 
should be barred, so that each animal !>».« a 
limited space through which it introduces 
its head, otherwise, the strongest will uvei- 
power, and perhaps drive away altogether 
from the food, the weaker of the party. The 
bars also prevent the animals from putting 
their dirty feet into the trough, which 
otherwise they will generally do. Young 
pigs require a great deal of liberty, which 
imqiiestiunably promotes their growth and 
healthiness; out unless in the farm-yard, 
about the barn door, pigs in actual process 
of fattening should be confined altogether, 

I BO that they may eat and sleep alternately, 
j without any of those di.sturbing influences 
which would tend to disturb digestion. In 
making choice of a pig, the following points 
should be attended to ‘.—Sufficient depth of 
carcass, and breadth of loius and breast; 
bones, small ; and Joints fine. The legs 
should be no longer than, when fidly fat, 
would just prevent the animal’s body front 
trailing ou the ground. The feet should be 
firm and sound ; and the toes lie well toge- 
ther, end press straighily ou the ground: 
the claws, also, should be even, upright and 
healthy. The head should not .carry heavy 
bone, nor be too fiat ou the forehead ; neither 
should the snout be too elongated. The ear 
should be, while pendulous. Inclining some- 
what forward, and at the same time lighc 
and thin. Scantiness of hair is a charac- 
teristic which renders the animal a hazardous 
speculation ; for under these circuiu stances, 
the remarkable susceptibility to cold which 
pigs evince, will be aggravated, and tint 
animal rendered liable to disease. The walk 
and movements of the pig must also be 
regarded. If these be dull and heavy, ill- 
health is to be suspected, probably some 
concealed disorder, either about to break 
forth or actually existing; there cannot be 
a more unfavourable symptom than a hung- 
down slouching head, carried as though it 
were too heavy for the animal's shoulders. 
The diseases to which the pig is liable are, 
lever, leprosy, tumours, murrain, measles, 
foul skin, mange, crackings of the skin, 
staggers, swelling of the spleen, indigestion 
or surfeit, lethargy, quinsy, inflammation ot 
the lungs, catarrh, and diarrhcna A large 
proportion of these, are the direct result of 
nncieanliness and injudicious feeding. In 
oases of fever and other sudden aitments, 
bleeding, purgatives, and a spare diet are the 
most effectual means of cure. ' Bleeding 
may be peribrmed by opening the veiue 
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behind the ears, or by cutting off a portion 
of the ears and tail. Castor or linseed oil, 
Epsom salts, Jalap, and flour of sulphur, are 
simple purgatives, and can be readily ad- 
ministered in a small mess of enticing ibod ; 
and when given, should always be followed 
by a spare and liquid diet. For skin diseases, 
frequent scrubbings with soap and water, 
and unguents of tar and sulphur will be 
found most effectual. In the case oi measles, 
one of the most common diseases to wjtich 
pigs are liable—lhe following recipe is recom- 
mended t—Suffer the animal to last, in tlie 
first instance, for twenty- four hours, and 
then administer a warm drink, containing a 
drachm of carbonate of soda, and an ounce 
of bole armenian; wash the animal, 
cleanse the sty, and change the bedding; 
give at every feeding, say thrice a day, 

1 liirty grains of flour of sulphur and ten of 
nitre. A frequent washing of the skin, 
though not usual, by removing the scurf and 
other defilements with which it is inorust^, 
will greatlv tend to promote the health of 
the animal; and to aid cleanliness in this 
respect, every piggery should be provided 
with a rubbing-post, by means of which the i 
animal may free himself of many impurities. 

riGEON BROILED. — Split the bird 
down the back, spread it open, season with 
pepper and sait, and broil over a quick clear 
lire. Serve with mushroom sauce. 

riGEOK FillCASSEE.— Cut half a pound 
of pickled pork into thin slices, and put it in 
a small quantity of water on the fire for 
about half an hour ; scald two or three large 
pigeons in boiling wtter, and cut them m 
hmves ; add the pork, with a bundle of 
parsley, thyme, shalots, and two cloves; 
soak them for a little while, then add water 
and whole pepper. When done, skim and 
slit the sauce, add to it three yolks of eggs 
and a little cream, and incorporate the whole 
over the fire, but do not let it boil. When 
done, add a small quantity of vinegar. 

PIGEON PIE.— Rub the pigeons with 
pepper and salt inside and out; put in a 
bit of butter, and, if approved, some parsley 
chopped with the livers, and a little of the 
same s^sonlng. Lay a beefsteak at the 
bottom of a dish, and the birds on it ; be- 
tween every two a hard egg. Put a cupful 
of water in the dish ; and if a thin slice or 
two of ham be added, it will greatly improve 
the flavour. Wiien ham is cut for gravy or 
pies, the under part should be taken rather 
than the prime. Season the gizzards and 
two Joints of the wings, and place them in 
the centre of the pie. Over them, in a hole 
made In the crust, insert the feet nicely 
cleaned, and leave them protruding, to indi> 
cate the contents of the pie. 

PIGEON RAGOUT. — Make forcemeat 
sufficient to stuff four birds, chopping up 
tlie livers with the other ingredients. Brown 
the pigeons in the frying-pan, and then put 
them into a stewpkU, with enough rich beef 
gravy to cover Mem ; thicken this with 
flour, and pour in a teaoupful of mushroom 
ketchup and a gill of port wine. If fresh 
mushrooms ean be procured, add four or j 
five to the stew: in this case omit the 
ketchup. I 


PIGEON ROAST.— Pick, clean, singe, 
and wash the bird well ; truss it with the 
feet on, and put into them some pepper and 
salt While roasting, baste them witli 
butter. Just previous to serving, dredge 
them with flour, and froth them with butter 
Roast them lor half an hour. Serve them 
with parsley and butter in the dish, or make 
a gravy of the giblets, and add some minced 
parsley with a sea soning of pepper and salt 
Thicken wiih a little flour and butter ; pour 
it with the ^tblets into the dish, and then 
put in the pigeons. 

PIGEON SOUP.— Make a clear gravy 
stock of ftMur pounds of lean beef, or scrag 
and Shan zs of mutton, two small turnips, 
a head of celery, two onions, and a gairon 
of water boiled down to three quarts. Put 
to this the gizzards, crops, and livers of 
four or five pigeons. Truss the birds as for 
boiling, and season them with pepper and 
suit. .Dredge them with flour, and brown 
them in a frying-pan. Thicken the stock 
with butter kneaded in browned flour; 
strain it, and season it with white pepper, 
salt, and a little mace, and let the pigeons 
, stew in it for half an hour, taking off the 
scum as it rises. Throw a few toasted sip- 
pets into the tureen before dishing the soup. 

PIGEONS STEWED.— Wash and clean 
six pigeons, cut them into quarters, and put 
all their giblets with them into a stewpan, 
with a piece of butter, a bit of lemon-peel, 
two blades of mace, some chopped parsley, 
salt, and pepper. Cover the pan closely, 
and stew the contents till they are tender ; 
thicken the same with the yolk of an egg 
beaten up with three tablespoonfuls of 
cream and a bit of butter dusted with flour; 
let them stew ten minutes longer bclbre 
serving. 

PIGEONS, TO Carve. —Pigeons maybe 
simply cut in two, either from one end to 
the other of the bird, or across. 

PIGEONS, TO Rear and Breed.— 
Pigeons are among the most useful and 
ornamental attractions of a rural dwelling ; 
and in every case they afford great interest 
and amusement in a state of domestioation. 
In purchasing pigeons, the following par- 
ticulars should be borne in mind. The eyes 
of the younger pigeons are smaller, fainter, 
and less prominent than those of the old 
ones. The neck of the old birds is length- 
ened. strong, and hard: on the contrary, 
with the young ones, it is weaker and 
softer, while its extremity is sharper and 
less worn by the gathering of its food. An 
old pigeon has daiker, harder, and stronger 
feet, with longer spurs than the younger 
ones, whose feet are soft, red, and tender. 
The brightness and brilliancy of the feathers 
of the neck affords also a criterion of the 
age of the pigeon. On the young pigeon, 
the brightness of the colour is scarcely per- 
ceptible from that of the plumage of its 
body, but as the bird advances in age, the 
feathfus become as it were more matted, and 
a beautHhl diversity of colour is exhibited, 
which adds greatly to the beauty of the bird. 
Particular attention should be to the 
number of feathers In the wings and tail- 
Every wing has at the end three long 
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feathers, called the flight feathers ; then six 
‘immediately foliovving, and gradaally di- 
minishing in length, then eight smaller 
feathers, which gradually increase in length, 
three of which are more promii^ent than tl|e 
others, the centre one being pai^iCdlarly so. 
The tail consists of twelve feathers, six on 
the right, six on the left. A fantail pigeon 
ought to have thirty- six feathers in Its tail ; 
and no pigeon possessing a less number is 
considered a well-bred or a valuable bird. 
There are several varieties of the pigeon, 
but the most remarkable is the carrier; it is 
a large species of bird, and is trained to 
carry written communications ■^>•'1 other 
missives to certain destinations fVhen the 
services of the bird are about to be nut into 
reqursition, it must be taken from the place 
To which it is destined to return, and be 
temporarily domiciled at the place from 
wliich the intelligence is to be conveyed. It 
is taken to that place hoodwinked, or in a 
covered basket. Wlien the moment for em- 
ploying the bird has arrived, the individual 
requiring its services writes a small billet 
upon thin paper, which is placed lengthwise 
under the wing, and fastened by a pin to 
one of the feathers, taking care that the pin 
does not incommode the bird, and also jire- 
venting the possibility of the paper being 
lillcd with air. On being released, the 
carrier ascends to a great height, takes one 
or two turns in the air, and then commences 
its onward flight. Pigeons are granivorous. 



and will eat with relish wheat, barley, oats, 
canary and hemp seed, peas, beans, vetches, 
and tares. Small tick beans, sometimes 
called pigeon beans, are also a favourite 
?uod; the smallest beans only should be 
purchased. Hemp se^ should be used 
.sparingly, as it is a stimulating food. Fine 
ireah gravel should be strewed about the 
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places of continement of these birds, whicti 
they swallow to assist the digestion of their 
food. A supply of onmraon salt is also 
necessary, to correct acidity. The pigeons 
should be provided with firesh water daily 
contained in earthenware fountain bottles, 
and placed within their reaeh. The food 
should be put into shallow boxes, and 
covered with a wire netting, so that the 
birds may eat without scattering and wasting 
their food, which they are apt to do if some 
such precaution be not taken. Many persons 
keep their pigeons between the garret and 
the roof of the dwelling-houses, with holes 
at which they go out and in; and this 
lodging, in lien of a more suitable one, 
answers very well. But the more regular 
plan is to furnish the birds with a properly 
constructed house. The interior of this must 
be lined with nests or holes, subdivided 
either by stone, by boards, or each nest com- 
posed of a vase or vessel of earthenware 
placed on its side. Each cell should be 
twelve inches deep front to back, and six- 
teen inches broad ; the entrance hole should 
not be opposite the centre of the cell, but 
on one sice, so that the pigeons may build 
their nests a little out of sight. In front of 
each cell there should be a slip of wood to 
rest and coo upon; but as different pairs 
are incessantly quarrelling about the right 
of walking on these slips, and are apt to 
tight for the possession of certain cells, it is 
best to separate the slips by upright par- 
titions. Tlie house should be elevated on a 
wall facing the south-east, and otherwise 
placed at such a height as to be out of tho 
reach of vermin and cats. The house should 
be painted white, as the pigeon is attracted by 
that colour. The common pigeon begins to 
breed at the age of nine months, and con- 
tinues breeding every month. The female 
lays two eggs, and tne young produced are 
ordinarily male and female. With common, 
care one pair of pigeons will yield tho 
breeder nine or ten pairs in the course oi‘ the 
year, and will continue doing this for four 
years. The diseases of pigeons are very 
often the result of careless management, 
exposure to cold and damp, and an improper 
supply of food. A variation of diet will 
frequently effect a beneficial change in the 
bird, and is always accessory to health. 
Cleanliness cannot be too mucii insisted on. 
The houses, boxes, or shelves should be 
thoroughly cleansed at least once a year, 
scraping and washing them well with strong 
yellow soap and warm 'water, and taking 
particular care that every part is dry before 
the occupants resume ^leir dwellings. It 
is also indispensable to burn the nests after 
every brood, and to provide fresh nests 
occasionally for the old oirds. If the birds 
be attacked with vermin, their feathers must 
be fhmigated with tobacco smoke, repeating 
the process till the enemy are dislodged. 
When young pigeons are attacked by wnat 
are called the blacks or pigeon bugs, the 
dust of tobacco may be sprinkled over the 
young birds, and in the nest. The wet roop 
is the name given to a sort of oov^h which 
sometimes annoys the pigeon. The best 
remedy consists of three or tour pep)|^eorns. 
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f^ven once in three days ; a fevr sprigs of 
green rue, steeped in the water, will be an 
aid to the cure. The dry roop is a dry 
husky cough, which the biids often suffer 
from while moulting. 'I'hree or four cloves 
of garlic once a day will generally effect a 
cure. The canker is a disease arising i'rom 
the birds pecking each other. The sore parts 
must be rubbed with a mixture of burnt 
alum and honey everv day ; or if this has 
no effect, add to it ffve grains of Roman 
vitriol dissolved in half a spoonful of white 
wine vinegar, and anoint as before. The 
fungous-like tlesh round the eyes of the 
currier and other pigeons, when turn, should 
be bathed with a solution of alum in water. 
It' pigeons do not moult freely, it is a sure 
sign of bad health. They should in such 
cases be removed to a warm place, and have 
the tail feathers plucked out: hemp sued 
should also be given with their food, and a 
little clary or saffron mixed with their water. 

PIKE.— -“Fell tyrant of the watery plains” 
changes its name from Jack on attaining 
the weight of three or four pounds. It is 
of an olive colour, with yellow spots on the 
upper part of the body, and white, with 
olive spots, or waves, or stripes, on the lower. 
Its mouth is profusely armed with sharp 
teeth, the very palate, tongue, and roof 
being covered by them. The pike is most 
frequently found in deeps and eddies, by the 
side of streams, and in rivers, lake.s, meres, 
broads, locks, and ponds. It is fond of beds 
of reeds, rusiies. Hags, water-lilies, and other 
aquatic plants ; shelving banks and roots of 
trees. The pike is best in season I'rom Oc- 
tober to March, which is likewise the proper 
period to tkjU for it. It spawns in March or 
April ; but this operation of nature varies, 
Hccorditig to the backwardness or forward- 
nes.*? of the season, and the temperature of 
the water. For this purpose it selects creeks 
or ditches communicating with rivers, or 
the quiet parts of still waters, depositing its 
spawn on such aquatic plants as the water 
it inhabits may happen to produce, Fike 
:ire caught by spinning or trolling, or with 
a live bait. The baits used are roach, dace, 
clnib, gudgeon, bleak, loach, minnows, perch 
(witli the back ftn removed), rats, mice, 
water-fowl, Irogs, &o. They will also in 
some parts take an artificial fly made to 
represent the dragon-fly. Strange tales are 
told of the voracity of the pike— a watch 
and appurtenances having been found in the 
gullet of ones another having seized the 
nose. of a mule whilst drinking; another 
becoming suffocated by seizing and swallow- 
ing the head and neck of a swan. But a few 
years since a mouster pike seized and dread- 
fully mutilated the arm of a boy playing at the 
edge of one of the bonds in Bicnmond Park. 
—Books: Salter i Mphmerax Blaine \ Hawker. 

PIKE, TO Dbess. — Have scaled and 
cleaned the fish without cutting open mu(fli 
of the breast, Him them with a forcemeat 
made thus Beat yolks of eggs, a few 
oysters bearded and chopped, two boned 
anchqvies, grated breads minced parsley 
and a portion of sbalot, a blade of mace 
pounds^ popper, allspice, and salt. Mix 
them In proper proportions, and having 


melted a good piece of butter in a stewpau,. 
stir the whole of the ingredients in it over 
Hie fire, till of the consistence of a thicic: 
batter, adding some biscuit powder or flour ifi 
necessary. Fill the fish and sew np the 
slit. Bake them in a moderate oven, basting 
with plenty of butter, and sticking batter 
all over them. Serve with anchovy sauce. 

PILAU.— A savoury dish, made as fol- 
lows:— Stew some rice in stock, or with 
batter, and season it with white pepper, 
cayenne, mace, and cloves. Place two siuaU 
boiled fowls, or a few dressed veal or tnuttoii 
cutlets, in the centre of a large dish, in 
which a layer of rice is laid, and arrange 
some slices of broiled bacon around tlu'ui. 
Cover with boiled rice, smooth and glaze the 
rice with egg, and set the dish before tJio 
fire or in the oven to brown. Garnisli wdth 
divided yolks of hard-boiled eggs and iried 
onions, or use forcemeat balls. 

PILL.— A well-known form of medicine. 
The facility with which pills are made and 
administered, their comparatively little 
taste, Iheir pow'cr of preserving their pro- 
perties for tt considerable length of time, 
and, lastly, their portability and inexpen- 
.stveness, have long rendered them the most 
frequently employed and the most popular 
I'orm of nu'dicine. The preparation of pills 
is not a process of much difiiculty. TJie 
medioinals employed must be made into a 
consistent and moderately linn mass, snfll- 
ciently plastic to be rolled or moulded into 
any shape, without adhering to the fingers, 
knife, or slab, ami yet suflloiently solid to 
retain the gJobular form when divided into 
pilKs. As a general rule, all the constituents 
of a pill which can be pulverized should bo 
reduced to tine powder, before mixing them 
with the soft ingredients wldch enter into 
its composition; and these last, should next 
be gradually added, and the mixture tri- 
turated and beaten until the whole is a per- 
fectly incorporated mass. It is then ready 
to be divided into pills. This is eflected by 
rolling it on a slab, with a pill or bolus 
knife, into small pipes or cylinder.'?, then 
dividing them into pieces ot the requisite 
vreight; and lastly, rolling them between 
the thumb and finger to give them a globular 
form. A little powdered li<inorice-root or 


Fig. 1. 


starch is commonly 
employed, to pre- 
vent the pills ad- 
hering to the fin- 
ger.'? or to each other 
after they are made. 
A still more conve- 
nient niodeof form- 
ing pills is by the 
aid of a single in- 
strument called the 
“ pill machine,” as 
seen in the engrav- 
ing. Fig. 1 is divided 
into three compart- 
ments c is a va- 
cant space to re- 
ceive the divided 
mass, which is to 
be rolled into pills* 
and & is a grooved brass plate^^vhtch assists 
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in dividing the maaa into pills ; is a box 
containing the powder lor covering the pills, 
and to receive them as they are formed. 
Ftq. 2 consists of a brass plate o, grooved to 
match the plate in /fir. 1, and bounded at 
both ends by moveable projecting pastes h b, 
tMmtaiiiing each two wheels under the ledge 
of the plate b, and a wooden bracket c. with 
two hamik'S d d, to which this plate is 


Fig. 2. 


a nixed. In using 

this machine the 
pill mass is rolled 
into a cylindrical 
tor III on the front 
part of it, by means 
of fg. 2 inverted ; 
the .small roil is then 
laid on the cutting 
part of I he instru- 
ment liy. 1 ft, and 
divided by passing 
/</. 2 over It ; the 
little wheels ena- 
bling the latter to 
run easily on the 
bra.s.s plate which 
forrn.s the margin of 
tlie bed of tlie ma- 
chine. The pills 
tlins formed are then 
drawn forward on 
to the^ smooth bed 
on which the mass was first rolled, and 
receive a finishing turn or two with tlie 
smooth side of the cutter, by which they 
are rendered more nearly splierical. They 
are lastly thrown over into jig. l c, ready to 
be transferred to the pill-box. As pill- 
masses are liable to get hard and brittle by 
keeping, an excellent plan is to keep the 
dry ingredients powdered and mixed to- 
gether in well-corked bottles or jars, when 
a portion may at any time be beaten up 
with syrup, conserve, soap, &c., according 
to the ibrmula, and as wanted for use. 

The subjoined prescriptions give three of 
the mo.st useful recipes in which this form 
of administering medicine can be employed, 
l. Antibilious /*47^.'-rake of 



Compound colocynth 

rill 2 scruples 

Caluniel 1 scruple 


Mix, and divide into twelve pills. Two may 
be taken for a dose, or one night and 
morning. In constitutions where (ialomel 
is Inadoiissible, the same amount of blue 
pill can be substituted for the more active 
calomel. 2. ronicixK.— Take of 


Q^lnlTie 12 grains 

Khubarb 10 grains 

grains 

Extract of gentian, enough to ih&ke 
into a mass. 


Mix, and divide into twelve pills. One to 
be taken once, twice, or three tiroes a day ; 
according to the state of the patient. 3. 
Dinner or digestive Thke of 

Barbadoes aloes, and 
gum mastic, of each . 12 grains 
Extract of camomUe . | draclim, 
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or enough to make a mass, wliich divide* 
into tw'elve pills, one to be taken an hour 
before dinner, or each meal if necessary. 
For those who w'lth weak appetite are 
taroubled witli fiatulence or lieHi-tburn, the 
foltow'ing formula will be found most 
efiicacious as a stomachic and dinner pill. 
Take of 

Ginger 6 grains 

Jlried carbonate of soda 30 grains 
ilhubarb and Colombo, 

of each 6 grains 

Extract of gentian, enough to make 
u mass 

Divide Into twelve p’.riM; one of which may 
be taken half an hour, or longer, beloio 
every meal. 

ri LLOW.— That portion of the bedding 
upon whlcli the tiead reposes. J''or the pm * 
poses of health the pillow should be placttl 
neither too high nor too low’ ; the former 
position deprive.^ the upper part of the bo<ly 
of its necessary circulation, and the latter 
allow'.-! too great a How of blood to t he head, 
w’hich is in all cases injurious, but eajiecially 
hazardous with persons of an iipoplectia 
tendency. 

i*IMri.E8.~-See Faok, Attkctiohs or. 

DIN. — A well-known instrument ot 
domestic and personal utility. All persons, 
and especially feniale.s, should always carry 
a few pins about them to enable them to 
repair temporarily any damage done to their 
clothing. The practice of using pins iu 
dressing children l.s to be comlemmfd, as it 
frequently happens tiiat one of tliese w’ill 

{ irick a child and cause him much pain for 
lours, while he is not able to express the 
cause of it. DIacing pins in the uioutli Is 
a1.so a most dangerous custom, and lor this- 
absurd trick, oy w’hich a lew minutes an* 
perhaps saved, junny persons have jiaid. 
The forfeit of years of pain and ultimately 
death, lii buying pins tiie very cheap kinda 
should be avoided, ns tliey are generally 
imperfectly made and have no points, so 
that when they are called into use the lostf 
of time and temper they occasion is of far 
more ciuisequence than the dilference of 
price between tiierii and a higher priced pin, 
DlNCEJtiS.— An instrument employed for 
drawing naiis, &.c. In gardening, u {>air of 
pincers are used for pulling weeds, thistles, 
and other plants on hedges ; they are formed, 
of W’ood pointed with plate iron. They 
are also sometimes used for common weed- 
ing, to prevent stooping and treading on the 
beds and borders, but their chief use is to 
weed ponds, either reaching from the shores 
or from boats. 

PINCUSHION.-A receptacle for pins, 
which may be made of any dimensions, and 
of a variety of* materials ; a handy little- 
article of. this kind is mode of thick card- 
bexird coveri^ with silk, and being perfectly 
fiat and of small dimensions may be oarriedi 
about the person without inconvenience. 

PIN MONBY.-A term applied to gifts- 
of money by a husband to hfs wife sbr the* 
purchase of apparel, ornaments Ibr her 
person, or fw her private expenditure. 
Bach gifts may be snado daring mirriagis 
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or, what is more usual, a sum of money for 
the purposes enumerated may be secured 
by tne husband to his wife by settlement, 
or by articles executed before the marriage. 
Pin-money thus secured is not liable to the 
husband's debts ; the wife is entitled in ail 
cases to such money, and to her savings out 
of it and things bought with it. Several 
questions have arisen upon pin-money alter 
The husband's death when arrears have been 
claimed by the wifu; and it is the general 
rule that she can only claim arrears of one 
ear’s pin-money if she has been supported 
y the husband with necessaries during the 
time that such arrears have accumulated. 
If it is e 3 ^pressed in the deed of settlement 
that the pin-money is given lor a particular 
purpose, as for the wife’s apparel, and it is 
proved that the husband provided apparel 
for tlio wifq, she lias no claim after his 
death to any arrears of pin-money. If the 
husband leave a legacy to the wife equal to 
the arrears of pin-money or more, such 
legacy, aorwrding to the general rule as to 
the satisfaction of debts by the giving of 
•legacies, will be consideretl as a payment of 
the arrears due ut the time when the will 
was made. If a wife elope and live apart 
from her husband, she does not thereby 
forfeit her right to her pin-money, and she 
may recover it.—See Alimony, Husband 
AND WiFK. 

PINE APPLE. -The propagation of this 
fruit is oocisloually by seed, which should 
be sown one or two inches apart, or one in 
•each co-sissed pot, at the depth of about a 
quarter of an inch. After germination has 
taken place they ought to be fully exposed 
to the light, and their leaves protected. By 
the end of August the plants will have 
attained a dt state for transplanting, after 
which they should be heated like other 
young pine plants. In the third year they, 
may be e.vpected to produce fruit. The 
other modes of propagation are by gills 
<sroall secondary suckers produced at the 
base of the f ruit), crowns which surmount 
•every perfect fruit, suckers which arise from 
towards the middle of the stem of the plant. 
They are treated exactly as common suckers. 
4)ne of the last methods of culture is to pot 
the young plants in a mixture of one- third 
loam, and two-thirds of half decayed leaves, 
in which they root very freely ; they may 
then be plunged in frames on a stove, but | 
not in too much bottom heat, as that will 
injure their roots. The pine- apple thrives 
best by keeping the house very warm and 
moi$t, and by giving air early in the morn- 
ing, and shutting it up early in the afternoon. 

soon as shut up give a gentle sprinkling 
of water all over the plants, when the 
plants increase in size and larger pots are 
required, add more loam to the soil in which 
they are potted, and keep the pots well 
<lraincd with small potsherds in the bottom. 
In shitting them into larger pots care must 
be taken not to injure their roots. When 
they are put into the fruiting house, first 
turn the tan-bed all over to the bottom, 
adding a sufilcient quantity of fresh tan, so 
AS to give a strong neat ; then set the plants 
upon the tan, but do not plunge them till 


the heat begins to decline. Where plenty 
of leaves can be had they need not be 
plunged at all, but as soon as the heat de- 
clines, fill up between the pots with them. 
Oak or chestnut leaves are the best; these 
cause the heat to arise as strongly as is re- 
quired. When the heat again declines,, add 
another quantity of leaves, and so on till 
the plants are half-buried, and water them 
frequently, but little at a time, and they will 
root ill these leaves, and swell off their fruit 
to a great size; the suckers root also int<» 
the leaves, and grow to large plants before 
they are taken off; so that these plant'* 
produce their fruits, when potted off, much 
earlier than by any other means. 

PINE TliEE. — Of this tree Uiere are 
upwards of fifty species. They are all 
deserving of culture, being very ornamental 
and beautiful In every stage of their jrrowth. 
They will succeed on almost any kind ol soil, 
but to bring the timber to its greatest state 
of perfection, a somewhat loamy surface 
soil and a cool subsoil are requisite. Young 
plants may be obtained by a variety of 
methods. All the siiecies may be propagated 
by layers, by in-arching on nearly allied 
kinds, and by herbaceous grafting; many 
may also be increased by cuttings, but the 
speediest way is by seed. The seed should 
be sown on a finely- prepared rather sandy 
soil, in March or April. The seeds of thu 
most common kinds are always sown on 
beds, and after being gently beaten down 
are covered with light soil. Their after- 
culture demands very little trouble or care, 
and depends upon the methods usually 
adopted with other trees. 

PINE APPLE COMPOTB.~Pcel a pine 
apple rather thickly, to leave no black spot'< 
upon it, make a syrup with half a pound of 
sugar, cut the pine apple into round slices a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, put theiu 
into the syrup, and boil them for ten 
minutes; remove them with a cullender 
spoon, reduce the syrup until it attains a 
somewhat thick consistence, and pour it 
over the pine apple ; when cold it is ready 
to serve. 

PINE APPLE CREAM.— Infuse slices 
of pine apple, or the rind only, in boiling 
cream, and proceed as is usual for other 
fruit creams. 

PINE APPLE ICE.— Take eight ounces 
of preserved pine apple, four slices cut into 
small dice, a quart of cream, and the juice 
of three lemons. Pound or grate the pine 
apple, pass it through a sieve, mix, and 
freeze. 

Pine apple preserved, 8oz8. ; pine 
apple fruit, 4 slices ; cream, 1 quart ; lemons, 
juice of 3. 

PINE APPLE MARMALADE.— Take 
the largest, ripest, and most perfect pine 
apples imported: pare them, and out out 
whatever blemishes are to be found. Weigh 
each pine apple, balancing the other scale 
with an equal weight of the best double- 
refined sugar, broken into large lumps. 
Grate the piue apples on a large dish, 
omitting the hard core which each fruit 
contains. Put the grated pine apple and 
sugar into a preserving pan, mvxmg them 
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tlioroiijrhly. bet it over a inodeiNtte and 
very clear fire« and boil and skim it well, 
stirrinfjT it after skimwiin^r. After the scum 
lias ceased to appear, stir the marmalade 
frequently till it is done, whicli will generally 
be ill an hour or an hour and a half from 
the time of boiling. But if it be not 
smooth, clear, and bright, in that time, 
continue boiling until it becomes so. Put 
it warm into tumblers or broad mouthed 
glass jars. Lay inside the top of each 
doubled white tissue-paper, cut exactly to 
lit, and press it down lightly with the linger 
round the edge so as to cover smoothly the 
surface of the marmalade ; tie them down 
and set them in a cool dry place. 

PINE APPJ.E SYRUP.-Boil in clarified 
syrup an equal quantity of fruit, out into 
small squares. When iufficicntly done, 
pour off the syrup from the fruit, transfer 
it to bottles, and set it by for use. 

PINK.- This plant closely resembles the 
carnation and picotee, with the following 
e.\ceptions. The lacing as it were of a pink 
is rough outside and inside, with a portion 
of white outside the lacing, as if a band of 
colour liad been laid on ; besides this, there 
is colour at the base of every petal, and 
about one- third of the distance along the 
petal, so that it forms an eye or centre of 
colour, which is peculiar to itself. The pink 
may be propagated and cultivated in every 
respect similar to the carnation. Pipings of 
it are best made at the end of May or early 
in June. By the middle of August pinks 
are all gone out of flower. The old plants 
are notof much use where olioice flowers are 
desired, as they seldom produce the second I 
ear first-rate bloom, but for ornamenting 
orders they are valuable. Remove them out 
of the bed, trim offall dead flower-stems; and 
plant them in the borders of the garden 
rather deeper than they have been before. 
They will make fresh roots his her up the 
stems, and form close, compact bashes, pro- 
ducing the nex t season abundance of flowers. 
If it be intended to grow pinks again in the 
same bed, the soil ought to be taken out a 
foot deep, and renewed with fresh loam, and 
very rotten stable litter, in the proportion 
of three of the first to one of the latter, 
turning it over frequently to mix it tho- 
roughly and sweeten it. This should be 
done by the third week in August. Raise 
the bed si.K inches above the soil around, 
and formed like a pitched roof. The compost 
should be at least a foot deep. Plant in 
rows the first week in September, and 
twelve inches apart each way. Shelter in 
\VInter, stir the soil frequently in the spring, 
and mulch with short well- decayed stubble 
early in June. 

PINK SAUCER.— This is employed for 
imparting an artificial bloom to wie cheeks, 
and may be prepared as follows:— Take 
eight ounces of dried safflower, previously 
washed in water, until it no longer gives 
out any colour, two ounces of subcar- 
bonate of soda, and two gallons of water. 
Infuse, and afterwards strain it, add four 
punds of French chalk, scraped fine with 
Dutch rushes, and precipitate the colour 
upon it, with citric or tartaric aciA 
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PIPE, SMOKING.-The advisability of 
smoking tobacco in any form has long been 
a vexed question. If, however, the practice 
be permitted, the smoking tobacco through 
a pipe is held to be less injurious than 
indulging in cigars. The quantity whicli 
may be ventured on without injury, has 
been limited by an eminent authority to 
two pipes per night. In smoking tobacco 
pipes, persons should he cautious not to use 
pipes which have already been smoked 
from by others, and when a new pipe is 
eraployM, the extremuy of the stem should 
be slightly coated with sealing wax to 
prevent the new day from causing injury 
to the mouth, which it otherwise w'ould. 

PIPE, WATER.— The pipes from which 
the supply of water is served do not very 
frequently get out of repair, they are, how- 
ever, liable to become frozen in the winter, 
thereby stopping the supply, and occasioning, 
great inconvenience and expense; one of 
the best methods to prevent the water 
freezing in the pipes is always to allow the 
water to drip from the tap, which causes u 
constant action in the body of water. When 
pipes are frozen, tlie best way to thaw 
them is to lay over them a quantity of 
Utter from the stable or the dung-heap. 

PIPES, FOR Draining.— These are best 
made of brick clay, and coated with glaze ; 
the kind of pipes specially adapted for house 
draining are those of which tne joints can 
be disposed witli the nicest accuracy. The 
cost is slightly more expensive than ordinary 
piping, but the advantages secured more 
than counterbalance the increased outlay. 

PIPKIN.— A domestic utensil used for 
boiling, simmering, infbsing, They are 
usually made of earthenware and glazed on 
the inside. For many processes the pipkin 
is preferable to the ordinary saucepan, the 
contents do not so easily Durn, and the 
vessel admits of being cleansed more tho- 
rough! v. 

PIQUET.— A game of cards played by 
twd persons, with only thirty-two cards; 
all the deuces, threes, fours, fives, and 
sixes being set aside. In playing at this 
game, twelve cards are dealt to each player, 
and the rest laid on the table : when, if one 
of the players find he has not a court card 
in his hand, he has to declare that he has a 
carfe blancfie, and to tell how many cards be 
will lay out, and desire the other to discard, 
that he may show his game and satisfy his 
antagonist that the carte blanche is real ; for 
which he reckons ten. In doing this, the 
eldest hand may take in three, four, or five, 
discarding as many of his own for them, 
after which the other may take In all the 
remainder if he please. After discarding, 
the eldest hand examines what suit he haa 
most cards of; and, reckoning how many 
i points he has in that suit, if the other has 
I not so many in that or any other suit, he 
I reckons one for every ten in that suit ; he 
who thus reckons most is said to win the 
I point. In thus reckoning the cards, every 
I card counts for the number it bears, as ten 
I for ten ; each court card counts as ten. and^ 
1 the ace as eleven ; the game is usually 
1 one hundred. The point being over, each 
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•exstminea what sequences he has of the same 
suit. I'hese several sequences are dis> 
tinguished in dignity by the cards they 
coiutnence from t thns« ace, king, and queen 
are styled tierce msjor ; king, queen, and 
knave, tierce to a king ; knave, ten, and i 
nine, tierce to a knave; and the last tierce, < 
quatre, or quinte prevails, so as to make 
all the othera in that hand good, and to 
destroy all~those In the other hand. The 
sequences arranged, tlie antagonists proceed 
to examine how many aces, kings, queens, 
knaves, and tons each holds ; reckoning for 
overy three of any sort, three; but he that 
with the same number of threes or fours 
lias one that is higher than any the other I 
)lias, makes his own good, and sets aside all I 
<hi8 adversary's ; excepting four of any sort, 
•which is called a qiiatorze, which counts as 
fourteen. The game in hand being thus 
'reckoned, the eldest proceeds to play, 
reckoning one for every card he plays above 
•nine, vvhilc the other follows him in the 
suit ; but unless a card be won by one above 
nine, except it be the last trick, nothing is 
reckorsed lor it. The cards being played 
out, he that has most tricks reckons ten for 
winning the cards ; but if they have tricks 
alike, neither reckons anything. If one of 
them win all the tricks, instead of counting 
ten. vi'hioh is his right for winning the 
cards, he reckons forty, and this is called 
caf^ot. The deal being flnished, each 
player sets up his game ; they then proceed 
to deal as before, cutting afresh each time 
tor tile deal : if botli parties are within a 
few points of being up, the carte blanche is 
the drst that reckons, then the point, then 
the sequenees, then the quatorzes, then the 
tierces, and then the tenth cards. He that 
can reckon thirty in hand by carte blanche, 
points, qnintes, ’&c., without playing before 
The other has reckoned anything, reckons 
ninety for them, and this is called a repique ; 
and if lie reckons above thirty, he reckons 
so many above ninety. If he can make up 
thirty, part in hand and part in play, 
i>efore the other has counted anything, he 
reckons for them si;icty ; and this is called a 
pique. The following are the general rules 
for playing the game;— l. Play by the 
stages of your game ; that is, when you are 
backward in the game, or behind your ad- 
versary, play a pushing game, otherwise you 
ought to make twenty-seven points elder- 
tiafid, and thirteen points younger hand; 
and you should in every hana compare your 
game with your adversary’s, and discard 
accordingly. 2. Discard in expectation of 
winning the cards ; do not discard for a low { 
'quatorze, such as four queens, four knaves, or i 
four tens, because in any of these cases the 
odds are three to one elder-hand, and seven- 
teen to three younger-hand, that you do not 
•succeed. 3. At the beginning of a party, 
gilay to make your game ; if you have in 
your hand a tierce major, and the seven of 
4iny suit, together witli tierce to a king, a 
queen, or a Knave, discard one of them in 
preference to the seven. 4 . If your odver- 
«ary be considerably before you in the game, 
the consideration or winning the cards must 
'be quite out of the question, you must 


Therefore make a push for the game, 6. 
Gaining the point generally makes ten 
points difference ; therelbre, when you dis- 
card, endeavour to gain it, but do not ri»k 
losing the cards by so doing. 6. If you 
have six tricks with any winning card in 
your hand, never fail playing that card, 
unless in the course of the play you discover 
what cards your adversary nas laid out; 
or unless by gaining the additional point 
you save the lurch or win the game. 7. if 
you are greatly advanced in tlie game, it is 
to your interest to let your adversary gain 
two points for your one as often as you can, 
especially if in the next deal you are to be 
elder-hand ; but If, on the contrary, you are 
to be younger-hand, do not regard the losing- 
two or three points for the gaining of one, 
because that point brings you within your 
show. 8. The younger- hand is to play upon 
the defensive ; thereiore, in order to make 
his thirteen points, he is to carry tierces, 
quatres, and especially strive for the point 
9. The elder or younger- hand should some- 
times sink one of his points or a tierce, in 
hopes of winning the cards ; but this must 
be done \vith judgment and caution. io. 
The younger-hand having the cards equally 
dealt him, is not to take in any cards, if 
thereby he runs a risk of losing them, unless 
he is very backward in the game, and has 
then a scheme for a great game. il. If the 
younger-hand has the probability of saving 
or winning the cards by a deep discard, as 
for example: suppose he should have the 
king, queen, ana nine of a suit ; or the 
king, knave, and iiitie of a suit; In this 
case he may discard either of those suits, 
with a moral certainty of not being attacked 
in them. 12. The younger- hand having 
three aces dealt him, it is generally his beat 
play to throw- out the fourth suit. 13. The 
younger-hand has generally to carry guards 
to his queen-Bults, in order to make fioints 
and save the cards. 14. When the younger- 
hand observes that the eider- hand, by 
calling his point, has live cards which will 
make live tricks in play, and may have the 
ace and queen of another suit, lie s^hould 
throw away the guard to the king of the 
latter suit, especially if he have put out one 
from it, which w ill give him an even chance 
of saving the cards. 15. If the elder-hand 
is sure to make the cards equal, by playing 
them in any particular manner, and is ad- 
vanced before his adversary in the he 

should not risk losing them, but if his ad- 
versary is greatly before him, it is better to 
risk losing the cards in expectation of 
winning tliem. 

PLAICE.— A flat fish extremely abundant 
on our coasts. It is inferior to the sole, the 
flesh being less firm and not so white or 
well-flavoured. Like all ground fish they 
are very tenacious of life, and therefore, 
keep well. 

PLAICE, TO Drf.ss. -- Plaice may be 
either boiled or fried in the ordinary way ; 
the following is also an excellent method of 
dressing it: sprinkle the fish with salt, and 
keep it for twenty- four hours. Then w ajth 
it and wipe it dry, smear it over with egg. 
and cover it with crumbs of bread. Boil 
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•Aomc lard or dripping with twb table* 
•spoonfuls of vinegar; lay in the fish and 
fry of a line brown colour. Drain off the 
fat. serve the fish with fried parsl^ laid 
^round, and anchovy sauce. 

PLAJfTING. ~ See Flower Garber, 
Kitchen Garden, Orchard ; also Apple, 
Ash, Cedar, Cherry, Lime, Oak, Peak, 
'IhNE, Plum, &c. 

PLANTS, TO Dry and Pre8BRVB.--A8 
;]preR 8 ure is necessary for drying plants, the 
tirst thing requisite is to construct a press, 
which in this instance is made of two of the 
thickest milted boards, each twenty inches 
in length, and fourteen in w'idth; also two 
leathern straps with buckles, and boles at 
intervals to allow for the varying bulk of 
the press; then procure two quires of 
course sugar paper, which can be procured 
at a grocer's. After having selected the 
most perfect specimens of flowers, with 
their steiris, lower leaves, and roots when 
practiiiable, and liaving carefully observed 
that the plants be free from dew or moisture, 
lay every portion out delicately on one of the 
(Course slieets, being careful at the same 
time that one part of the specimen does not 
interlere with another ; the leaf should be 
'lilleii. Allow several sheets to intervene 
before another sheet is filled with specimens. 
Jf tiie flowers be delicate, their colours will 
•be better preserved by placing blotting paper 
between the folds, to absorb moisture The 
plants are now ready to be put into the 
press, tlie straps forming the pressure, 
which, Jiowever, must not be great at first. 
Jt 18 iiecossary to remove the plants every 
day, atul dry the papers at the fire Wlwen 
The specimens are quite dry, they should be 
taken from the press, and each plant 
ttcimrately sewed or fastened with gum on 
to half-slieets of foolscap. The sheets ar- 
'raiiged according to their several orders 
should be kept in trays, boxes, or in a cabinet 
constructwl for the purpose, in a dry room j 
wliere tliey will be ready for future refe- 
rence. In every case the plants ouglit to 
be thoroughly dried before they are finally 
V assorted, if not they will soon become 
mouldy, lose their hues, and become a mere 
mass of useless refuse. 

FLASTEK OF FAIITS, to Take Im- 
TKEBSTONS FROM. —'The plaster must be 
pulverized and sifted through very fine 
gauze. First nib over the medal, or engraved 
stone, very softly with oil, and having wiped 
it with cotton, surround the edge of it with 
a slip of thin lead. Mix the sifted plaster 
with water, and stir it gently to prevent it 
disengaging air-bubbles; then pour it over 
the object of which the impression is wanted, 
and suffer it to harden and dry. It is easily 
detached, and forms a mould strongly 
marked. 

PLASTERS. — Compounds of adhesive 
tenacious siibstances. Plasters should not 
adhere to the hand when cold ; they should 
be easily spread when* heated, ana should 
remain tenacious and pliant after they are 
spread, but should not be so soft as to run 
when heated by the skin. Plasters are very 
serviceable for delicately organized persons, 
or for Those who are much ixposed to the 


variations of temperature ; when employed 
for the chest one should be placed on at the 
ooihmenoeinent of winter, and aufibred to 
remain on until it peels off, when it should 
be clipped away by degrees, aud when 
entirely removed, replaced by another. 
Plasters are usually composed of uuctuoui 
substances united to nietallio oxides, or to 
j^owders, w’ax, or resin. They are usually 
formed whilst warm into half-pound rolls, 
about eight or nine inches long, and wrapped 
in paper. When reoulred for use, a little is 
melted off the roll by means of a heated 
iron spatula, and si>read upon leather, linen, 
or silk. In using the spatula the flat surface 



is applied to the end of the roll, the 
melted substance being allow’ed to drop on 
the material on wliicti it is to be spread. 
When a sufilcient quantity has been melted, 
it is then to be spread evenly aud thinly by 
means of the edge of the instrument. 
Wlien spread plasters are warnted for 
application, the unspread side should always 
be held to the heat When plasters are to 
bo removed from the skiu, they should 
always be warmed through with warm 
water. Plasters are preserved by enveloping 
the rolls with paper, to exclude the air a.s 
much as possible, and by keeping them in a 
cool situation. When kept for any length 
of time, they are apt to become hard and 
brittle, and to lose their coiour. When this 
is the case, they should be re-melted hy a 
gentle heat, ana sufilcient oil added to the 
mass to restore it to a proper consistence. 

PLATE, TO Clean. — Articles of plate 
after being used shoiiUl be w'ashed in hut. 
water, or if stained they should be boiled, 
and afterwards rinsed and dried before the 
process of cieanlng is oomrnenced. They 
should be very csrelully handled, or they 
will receive deep scratches ditncult to re- 
move. The best plate-po\vder consists of 
dried and finely- silted whiting or chalk. 
'J'he greater part ol’ the white sold in the 
shops is too coarse for the purpose, only 
the finest, therefore, should be employed. 
Brushes, hard and soft, sponge, and wash- 
leather, are requisite for cleaning plate; 
If the powder be mixed with spirits or wine 
.laid on with a sponge, and rubbed with 
wash-leather, all tarnish will be removed. 
Salt stains and markt from eggs are more 
difficult to remove. It is a good plan to boil 
a fine soft old cloth iu water with some pre- 
pared chalk dissolved in it, and to«dry the 
cloth and use it for polisliing. The soft 
brush is for the same purpose, the hard 
brush being for chased work, edges, crests. 
&c., HO that not a portion ot dry p<m'der 
may remain in them. Plate should iu all 
cases be finished with a fine dry wash- 
leather. Plated articles should be carefully 
wiped dry after washing them, otherwise 
they will rust or canker at the edges, where 
the sliver first wears off, and on this aocount 
also, they should be cleaned as seldom as 
possible. 
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PlaATB WARMER. -A useful apparatus 
for warming ptates and dishes, either in the 
kitchen or the dining-room. Tiiose used 
In the kitchen may be fitted up on the fire- 
screen on a small scale : these are made of 
wood lined witli tin, and may have a door 
in the back to take out the plates and dishes. 
The kind of plate warmer, however, which 



is most generally used is the one seen in 
the engraving, and which is both useful and 
ornamental. 

PLEURISY. — Inflammation of the 
lining membrane of the chest, or the 
pleura^ - hs it is called. This disease is so 
analogous to infiammation of the substance 
of the lungs, or pneumonia, as to be a 
matter of dilhculty for medical men some- 
times to detect the difTerenoe; and as the 
treatment is almost the same, the two 
diseases will be treated under one head : see 
Pneumonia. The only special peculiarity 
in pleurisy is, that being an inflammation of 
a serious membrane, tlie pain is more acute, 
and the pulse harder and sharper than in the 
corresponding disease of the substance of 
the lungs, where the pain is deeper, the 
breathing more oppressed and the pulse 
fuller and sotter, than in pleurisy. 

PLOUGH.— -In this well-known agricul- 
tural implement, various Improvements 
have been iVom time to time introduced. 
In Kent the turn-wrist plough is common, 
and is considered superior to all others for 
its particular purposes. It is intended 
for Under-surface ploughing, so as to clekr 



the ground flrom grass wad rubbish, as well 
as to loosen the soil. It is adapted for 
eroBsing the ridges; as well as for ploughing 


in a line with the common furrows, and it 
may be used so as to lay the stitches on 
lands rounding or flat, as desired. This 
implement lays the farrows ail in the same 
direction from one side of the field to the 
other, and this is eflected by the alteration 
of the wrist, which occupies to a considerable 
extent the place of the ordinary mould- 
board, laying over the seam in the samo 
way. In Howard's Prize Plough the Im- 
provements consist in greater elegance of 



i design, more equal proportions, and the 
i furrow-turners being made particularly 
tapering and regular in their curve, and 
formed upon exact geometrical principles ; 
the furrow- slice is thus made to travel at a 
uniform rate, from its being first cut, until 
left in its final position, the power required 
to work the implement is considerably 
lessened, and the furrows are laid more 
evenly and in the best ibrm to receive the 
seed, as well as working much cleaner upon 
land inclined to adhere or load to the breast 
or furrow-turner. The shares are fixed to 
lever necks of wrought-iroii, made upon an 
improved principle, the raising or lowering 
of which gives the point greater or Jess 
pitch,” or inclination, as the share wears 
or as the state of the land may require. 
The superiority of this lever neck over 
others is its great simplicity, and its being 
tightened at the end instead of by a bolt 
through the side. When raised or lowered 
(which can be done instantly) it is secured 
in a series of grooves*, the iron is thus 
brought into a state of tension, ensuring 
firmness as well as increasing strength. 
The centre pin upon which the lever works 
is a fixture to the neck, and takes its bear- 
ing close to the head or socket of the share, 
so that the top of the share is not raised 
above or below the point of the breast when 
moved into higher or lower grooves. The 
lever neck has another great advantage 
over any other, the accumulation of earth 
inside the plough, in most instances, renders 
the lever useless, as it cannot be moved 
without a great deal of trouble, but in this 
arrangement by simply taking off the end 
next the neck, it may be at once discon- 
nected from the plough, and any obstacle 
preventing its free action removed. The 
axles of the wheels are upon a new princi- 
ple, and are made so that no grit can enter, 
nor any oil or grease escape. The wheels, 
therefore, wear much longer, the axles 
require little or no repairing, and the friction 
is considerably reduced. The mode of fixing 
tlie wheels is also peonliar. The holdi'asts, 
or clumps securing them, are made to slide 
'•S4 
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through a mortise formed iu the beam, by 
Avhich tlie width may be altered witli greater 
tacility, besides dispeuslng witli ttie old 
eliding axle^ which was an obstacle in deep 
ploughing, and objectionable on dirty land 
on account of the soil accumulating rouml 
it The wheels, by the method now adopted, 
are brought opposite to each other, and the 
land>wheel may be expanded as well as the 
furrow-wheel. 

PLOVER, TO Dress.— T his bird is roasted 
in the same way as the snipe and woodcock, 
without drawing, and nvji served on toast. 

PLOVER’S EGGS.— Boil them for ten 
minutes, and serve them either hot or cold 
on a napkin. 

1*LU3I CAKE.— This is such a favourite 
article in most families, and is made in so j 
many different ways, that it will be neces- 
sary to give a variety of receipts in order 
that a selection may be made according to 
circumstances, l. .4 good common plum cake. 
— Mix five ounces of butter In three pounds 
of line dry flour, and five ounces of t he best 
moist sugar. Add six ounces of currants, 
washed and dried, and a quarter of an ounce 
of pimento finely powdered. Put three 
tablespoonfuls of yeast into a pint of new 
milk warmed, and mix it with the foregoing 
into a light dough. 2. A calc of a better tort. 
—Mix thoroughly a quarter of a peck of 
fine flour well dried, with a pound of sifted 
loaf sugar, three pounds of currants washed 
and very dry, half a pound of raisins stoned 
and chopped, a quarter of an ounce of mace 
and cloves mixed, a nutmeg grated, the 
peel of a lemon cut as finely as possible, 
and half a pound of almonds blaiiclied and 
beaten with orange- flower water. 3Ielt two 
pounds of butter in a pint and a quarter of 
cream, but not too hot ; add a pint of sweet 
wine, a glass of brandy, the whites and 
yolks of twelve eggs beaten apart, and half 
A pint of good yeast. Strain this liquid by 
degrees into dry ingredients, beating them 
together a full hour, then butter the pan, 
place the cake in, and bake it. 3. A rich 
j>Jum caAef.— Take three pounds of well-dried 
flour, three pounds of fresh butter, a pound 
and a half of fine sugar dried and sifted, ! 
five pounds of currants carefuAly cleaned i 
and dried, twenty-four eggs, three grated j 
nutmegs, a quarter of an ounce of pounded | 
mace and cloves mixed, half a pound of , 
almonds, a glass of sherry, and a pound of | 
citron or orange-peel. Round the almonds ■ 
in roae- water, work up the butter to a thin ; 
cream, put in the sugar and stir it well, odd | 
the yolks of the eggs, the spices, the 
.almonds, and the orange-peel. Beat the I 
whites of the eggs to a froth, and put them I 
into the batter as it rises. Keep working it, i 
with the hand until the oven is ready, and 
the scorching subsided; put it into a hoop, 
but not lull ; two hours will bake it. 4. Ano- 
ther rich pi um cake.— Tsilke four pounds of flour 
well dried, mix with it a pound and a half 
of fine sugar powdered, a grated nutmeg, 
and an ounce of bruised mace. When these 
are well mixed, make a hole in the middle, 
-and pour tn the yolks of fifteen eggs, and the 
whites of seven, well beaten with a pint of 
^east. four tablcspooufols of orange-flower 


water, and a wiueglassfa\ of sherry. Then 
melt two pounds and a half of butter in a 
pint and u half of cream: and when it la 
milk-warm, pour it into the middle of the 
batter. Throw a little of the fldUr over the 
liquids, but do not iui.x the whole togethei* 
till it is ready for the oven. Let it stand 
before the fire to raise for an hour, laying a 
cloth over it ; tiieii have ready six pounds ol 
currants well washed, picked, ami dried; ii 
pound of citi'on and a pound of orange-peel 
sliced with a pound of blanched almonds, 
half cut ill slices lengthwise, half finely 
powderetl. Jllx all thoroughly together, 
butter the tin well, and bake Jt for two hours 
and a half. 

It'«r 1- Butter, 6028 . ; flour, Slbs.; sugar, 
. 1028 . ; currunts. Oozs. ; pimento, ioz. ; yeast, 
3 tahlespoonfuls ; milk, 1 ]»int. 2. Flour, 
ipeck; sugar, lit). ; currants, 3lb8. ; raisins, 
111).; mace and cloves (mixed), ioz. ; nut- 
meg, 1 ; lemon, peel of I ; almonds, Jib. ; 
butter, 2lbH. ; cream, ]| pint: sweet wine, l 
pint ; brandy, l wineglassfiil ; eggs, 12 ; 
j yeast, | pint. 3. P^lour, 3lb8. ; butter. Slbs. ; 
sugar, lilb. ; currants, 6lb8.; eggs, 24; nut- 
I megs, 3; mace and cloves (mixed), ioz. ; 
almonds, |lb.; sherry, l wini'glassful ; citron 
or orange-peel, lib. ; rose water, sufllcient. 
4. Flour, 4lbs. ; sugar, l|lb. ; nutmeg, 1; 
mace, loz. ; eggs, 15 yolks, 1 whites ; yeast, 
Ipiat; orange- flower water, 4 tablespoon- 
fuls ; sherry, 1 wineglassful ; butter, 2|lb8. ; 
cream, li pint; currants, elbs. ; citron, lib. ; 
orange-peel, lib. ; almonds, lib. 

PLUM, CuLTUiiB or. —Most of the varie- 
ties of this fruit arc propagated by grafting 
or budding on the inuscleSt. Julian, Magnum 
Bonum, or any free-growing plums, i used 
from seed or from suckers; but seedlings 
are preferable stocks for a permanent plan- 
tation. I'he common baking plums are 
generally propagated by suckers, without 
being either budded or grafted. l*lum- 
grafting is performed either in February or 
March; budding in July or August. The 
soil most suitable to the plum is a middling 
one, neither too light nor too heavy; any 
mellow fertile garden or orchard ground will 
do, and where a soil is to be made, it Is best 
composed of one- half fresh loam, one-fourth 
sharp sand, one- sixth road- stuff, and one- 
twelfth vegetable remains, or decomposed 
dung or animal matter. The plum is moti- 
vated like other indigenous fruit trees ; the 
hardier sorts, as standards ; and the finer 
varieties against walls. The choice of plants 
should be confined to trees of not more than 
one year’s growth from the bud ; for if they 
are older they are very subject to canker ; 
or, if they take well to the ground, com- 
monly produce only two or tliree luxuriant 
branches. 7^ final planting should be per- 
formed in autumn. In training, the horizontal 
mode is to be preferred, and it is necessary 
to observe, that the branches springing from 
the stem should be allowed to take their 
natural angle of divergence in the first in- 
stance. From this, the upper and stronger 
branches may be more ^ickly turned than 
the lower and weaker. Plums may he forced 
in pots or otherwise like other fruit trees, 
i When an early crop it detiredt plums art best 
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forced iu hirfre pots or tubs, aa this method 
lid mils of tlieir removal at pleasure into 
diflerent degrees of temperature as occasion 
may require; but for a general crop to ripen 
by tile end*of May or beginniiiir of June, it 
is prei'erable to liave the trees planted in the 
forcing- house, and if they are intended to be 
forced in the llrst year, proper trees for the 
purpose, furnished with well - branching 
wood, should be selected and planted early 
in autumn, that they may establish them* 
selves belore the wititer sets in. 

PLUM JAM.“*Cut some ripe plaras to 
nieces, put them Into a preserving pan, 
bruise them with a spoon, warm them over 
the hre till they are soft, and press them 
through a cullender. Loll the Jam for an 
liour, stir it well, add six ounces of fine 
powdered sugar to every pound of jam, and 
take it oil’ the lire to mix it. Then heat it 
Ten minutes, put it into jars, and sift some 
fine sugar over it. 

PLUM 1*11 U1>ING.— This national dish 
is prepared in a variety of ways, the follow- 
ing being the best receipts: — !. Take a 
pound ofiresli beef-suet, very finely minced, 
a pound of raisins stoned and chopped, a 
pound of currants cleaned and dried, a pound 
of flour, tlie grated peel of a lemon, lialf of a 
nutmeg, six well-beatea eggs, an ounce of 
candied orange-peel arid half an ounce of 
candied lomon-peel minced, half a pound of 
brown sugar, a wineglassful of brandy and a 
teucupibl of cream. Mix all the ingredients 
well with the flour, jloil the pudding in a 
cloth, put it into a copper of boiling water, 
and keep it boiling ibr seven hours. Before 
serving, strew grated loaf sugar over it. 2. 
A pound of raisins stoned, half a pound of 
currants well cleaned, a pound of fresh beef 
suet finely minced, five tablespoonfuls of 
grated bread, three tablespooufuls of flour, 
t,\vo of brown sugar, one teaspoouful of 
pounded ginger, one of cinnamon and one of 
salt; six eggs well beaten, and a gill of 
rum, mix these thoroughly together the day 
before it is to be boiled. Bull it in a cloth 
or mould for four or five hours. 3. Take a 
pound of the best raisins stoned, and a pound 
of currants ; chop very small a pound of fresh 
beef- suet, blanch and pound two ounces of 
sweet almonds and half an ounce of bitter 
ones ; mix the whole well together with a 
pound of sifted flour, and the same weight 
of crumb of bread soaked in milk, squeeze it 
dry and stir with a spoon until reduced to a 
mash, before it is mixed with the flour. 
Out into small pieces two ounces each of 
preserved citron, orange, and lemon-peel, 
and add a quarter of an ounce of mixed 
spice; nut a quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar into a basin with eight eggs, well 
beaten; stir this with the pudding, and 
make it of a proper consistence with milk. 
Pour a gill or brandy over the fruit and 
spice, mixed togetiier in a basin, and allow 
it to stand for three or four hours before the 
pudding is made, stirring occasionally. Tie 
it in a cloth, aud boil it for five hours. 4. 
Take half a pound of grated bread, a quarter 
ot a pound of finely- minced suet, a table- 
spoontUl of flour, half a pound of currants, 
two ounces of brown sugar, and a wmeglass- 


ful of brandy ; mix all together with a suffi- 
cient quantity of milk to make it into a stiff' 
batter ; boil it in a cloth for four hours. 

1. Suet, lib. ; raisins, lib. ; currants, 
lib. ; flour, lib. ; lemon, peel of 1 ; nutmeg, 

^ of 1 ; eggs, 6 ; candied orange-peel, loz. ; 
candied lemon - peel, joz. ; sugar, |lb. ; 
brandy, 1 wineglassful ; cream, l teacupful. 

2. Kaisins, lib.; currants, i lb. ; suet, lib. ; 
bread grated, 6 tablespoonftxls ; flour, 3: 
tablespoon fu Is ; sugar, 2 tahlespoonluls : 
ginger, iteaspoonf 111 ; cinnamon, l teaspoon- 
ful; salt, 1 teaspounful: cgg.s, 6; rum, l gill. 

3. liaisins, lib. ; currants, lib. ; suet, lib.; 
almonds, sweet, 2oz8., bitter, ^oz. ; flour, 
lib. ; bread crumb, lib. ; milk, sufficient ; 
citron, candied orange and lemon-peel, 2ozs. 
each ; mixed spice, foz. ; sugar, ifb. ; eggs, 
s; brandy, 1 gill. 4. Bread, grated, iib. ; 
suet, ilb. ; flour, I tablespoonful; currants, 
ilb. ; sugar, 2 o 28 . ; brandy, l wineglassful. 

1*LUMS PIIESE It VED.— Select the sort 
called magnum bonurn. Set them over a 
alow fire in spring water until they begin to 
peel, keeping them under the water ; peel 
and put them into a jar with thin syrup, 
which must cover them, or otherwise they 
will be discoloured. The next day boil the 
syrup, then put In the plums and give them 
a gentle boil. Let them stand till cold, then 
repeat the process ; turn them in the syrup - 
uutil nearly cold. Take out the plums, strain 
the syrup, add more sugar, and skim it n eli; 
put 111 the plums, boil them till they are 
clear, then pot them, and cover them with 
paper. 

PNEUMONIA.— 'Tliis disease is an acute 
inllainmation of the substance of the lungs, 
and so far different from Pleurisy, as that is 
tile inflammation of the bag or tnembratu 
that contains the lungs, and lines at the 
same time the whole cavity of the chest. 
The symptoms that indicate inflammation « 
of these organs, are pain in the chest, ex- 
tending to the shoulders and back, and* 
becoming more acute as the disease advances, 
a constant and anxious difficulty of breath- 
hig, augmented by arecumbent, and relieved, 
or less severe, when the body is placed in an 
erect position, attended with a sense of dis- 
tension and fulness of the lungs, which . 
nature attempts to relieve by a frequent aud 
abortive cough; the face becomes tumid, 
and the lips livid; the pulse being quick, 
full, and round in pneumonia, and quick, 
hard, and sharp in pleurisy. 'The pain may 
be either under the breastbone or at either 
side, or in all places at once ; there is much 
thirst, great anxiety, and a tongue either 
dry and rough, or moist and white. The- 
other organs suffer sympathetically, such as 
the head and skin, when tlie former is the 
cose, and there is much congestion, as indi- 
cated by throbbing in the temples, heat, and < 
pain; the prognosis of the disease is unfa- 
vourable, as delirium may supervene, always 
a serious symptom. But as respects the 
skin , which fs nothing more than an extended ^ 
suiface-lung, it always suffers to a greater 
or less degree in this disease; and as all 
afl'ections of the skin reciprocally affect the- 
lungs, the cuticle, in pneumonia, beoomet- 
dry, rough, aud extremely aensitire to cold. 
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Jnllainmation of the lungs may exist with* 
out pain, as in llie peripneumonia notha of 
old age ; but in youth and adult periods, 
this is rare. 

The t7eaiment of this disease demands 
great judgment ; that bleeding is often ne- 
cessary, no one will deny wlio bears in mind 
the vital function of the organ ; but it should 
not be carried too far, or il' possible, be 
repeated. “When the great object of the 
treatment is borne in mind, the rntnie of 
al'ter-manageiuent will be more intetUgible, 
viz., that ll»e chief and ioremost considera- 
tion is to relieve the overcharged lungs of 
the excess oi' blood accumulated in their 
vessels ; wljich, by pressure on the nerves of 
the organ, causes not only the pain, and by 
ob-'itructing the air passages, impeiies respi- 
ration, inducing dilnculty of breathing, but 
preventing the blood from circulating 
through tlie structure of the lungs. When 
It is remembered that the skin is ano- 
fher kind of king, and that in thb di.sease it 
is cold, rough, and dry, indicating the ab- 
sence of its natural Idood, drawn olf from 
the surface to flood the lungs ; it will then 
easily be comprehended that a hot bath, by 
bringing buck the circulation to the surface, 
must uiilcud tile lungs, and by equalizing 
the powers, afford iiuraediate relief iVom 
pain, and the general amelioration of all the 
other oppressive symptoins. Very great is 
the benefit produced by the hot bath, in 
relieving the oppressed organ, and throwing 
the superabundance of blood on the skin, 
wiiere it can in turn be gotridof Intheform 
of per.“«pi ration, uud by a sharp action on the 
bowels, as a purgative, be removed from the 
system before its accumulation in the cuticle 
could produce any hurtful consequences, or 
1 ecipiu'cally re-act on the lungs. So great 
indeed is the benefit of the bath, that if the 
effect could be continued long enough, no 
Ollier mode ot treatment than a hot bath 
and a purgative would be needed to cure 
Tills dangerous dise^a.se. Still, it must be 
understood that this means is one of the 
lirst remedies to be adopted, and if imme- 
diately employed after bleeding, when tliat 
lueu.sure is rendered necessary by the 
urgency of the symptora.s, two of the nio.st 
important raove.s in the system of treatment 
will have been adopted. The bath should be 
used for live or seven minutes, and the tem- 
jterature of the w'ater kept, up to the la.st 
moment, to the same heat as when llrst 
used. The patient should be folded in a 
blanket undried and placed in bed, that per- 
spiration may be induced; the subjoined 
{dlls, and a dose of the accompanying mix- 
Mire, being given before he is left in repose. 
Take of 

Extract of colocynth . 12 grains 

(laloinel 8 grains 

Croton oil 1 drop 

Make into a mass with extract of henbane, 
and divide into 4 pills, two of which are to 
be given for a dose, and repeated the follow- 
ing day if required. Take of 

Powdered nitre . . • . 30 grains 

Tartar emetic .... 4 grains 
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Dissolve in— 

Camphor w'ater . . , r»i ounces 

l.auuanum 1 drachm 

byrup of saffron ... i ounce 

Mix, and give two tablespoon fuls after the 
pills, and one table.«ipooniul every two hours 
ttlterwards. 'I’he feet should be kept con- 
stantly hot; and if, alter a few liours, the 
pnin in the chest continues, h*om six to 
twelve leeches should be applied to the inirt 
over each lung; or a blister may be suosti- 
tuttid lor the leeches. The thirst is to be 
mitigated by cfl’ervesclng draugltts, made by 
dissolving twenty grains of the car bona 
of potass in half a tumbler of. water, ami 
adding fifteen grains of powdered citric acid, 
or the same quantities of carbonate of soda 
and tartaric acid. In cases wiiere the pain 
and in tlu in matory symptoms are strong, and 
the physical state of the patient too weak to 
admit of excessive depletion with safety, 
one of the ioliowing pills may be given 
every four hours in ailditiou to the xnl.xture 
and dose ol purgative pills. Take of 

Calomel 12 

Opium, powdered ... 6 grains 

Extract of henbane, enough to make into a 
mass, which is to be divided into six piiU. 
wiiich are to be disountliiued as soon as tlic 
urgency of the symptoms is subdued, i'o 
recapitulate: the treiitnient of pneumonia 
should commence with bleeding to the ex- 
tent of from twelve, lifteen, or twenty 
ounces, the hot bath, the purgative pilI^, 
and the saline fever ini.xture; in extreim* 
cases, using in addition the calomel and 
opium pills, and leeches, or a blister on 
the chest ; but in all cases allaying tin* 
thirst with cooling drinks and eflervescing 
draughts. During the wliole treatment tint 
patient should be kept iu bed, remarkably 
quiet, and on the thinnest ami Jea.st exciting 
diet; the skin, as inuuh us the lungs, being 
guarded against exposure to dump or cold ; 
and as this disease is very prone to recur, 
every precaution must be taken during con- 
valescence, not to Jet the patient be ex jiosed 
to causes that might renew so serious u 
complaint. 

a receptacle forming a portion 
of male and female attire, for keeping articles 
iu safety. Tockets in which money and 
valuable articles are kept, should be so placed 
that they are diiflcult of being rifled. Tiie 
jmekets worn by females afforoT great facili- 
ties for robbery, and it would be a wise pro- 
vision if every dress were made with a 
pocket near the waistband, so that it might 
be under the wearer’s immediate control and 
protection. 

POCKET BO OK.- A book in which 
bank-notes, cheques, bills, and valuable 
documents are usually kept. The best kind 
of pocket-book is one that is not too large, 
and may be easily introduced into a pocket 
made Inside the breast of the coat or waist- 
coat. It is a good plan to write the name 
and address of the owner in the pocket-book 
itself, so tiiat if it be lost and tall Into tiu 
hands of honest persons it may be the more 
readily restored. 
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rOINTKR-A specfes of do|? evidently 
deMsendcd from tlie hound. It is more per- 
fectly under the control of the Hportsinan 
than any other dOf,s but this degree of per- 



fection is arrived at by dint of education 
and training, which process is comprised in 
the following rules: — The tirst lesson incul- 
cated is that of passive obedience, and tlii.s 
enforced by the infliction of severity as 
lenient as the case will admit. The dog is 
taken into a garden or Held, and a strong 
•cord about eighteen or twenty yards hnig is 
tied to his collar. The sportsman calls the 
<log to him, looks earnestly at him, gently 
presses liiin to the ground, and several times 
will make him (hum immediately, and take 
•him to the place where the birds rose. 
Chide him with “ Steady ! ” “ How dare 
you?” Use no whip, but scold him well, 
and be assured that he will be more cautious. 
Jf possible, kill on the next chance. The 
moment the bird is down, the dog will pro- 
bably rush in and seize it. lie must be met 
with the same rebulf, “ Down charge ! ” Jf 
lift do not obey, he must receive a stroke of 
•the whip. The gun being again charged, the 
bird is sought for, and tlie dog i.s allowed to 
aee it ami play with it for a minute before it 
is put in the bag. l ie will become tiioroughly 
fond of the sport, and his fondness will in- 
crease w'ith each bird that is killed. At 
every time, however, whether he kills or 
misses, the sportsman should make the dog 
“Down charge 2” and never allow him to 
rise until he lias loaded. If a hare should be 
wounded, there will, occasionally, be cou- 
Biderable dilHculty in preventing him from 
chasing lier. lie must be checked witli 
“ ’Ware chase,” and if he does not attend, 
the sportsman must wait patiently, lie 
will by-Bud-by come slinking along with Ins 
tail between his legs, conscious of his fault. 
It is one, however, that admits of no pardon. 
He must be secured, and while the field 
echoes with the cry of “ ’Ware chase,” he 
must be punished to a certain, but not to too 
.great an extent The castigation must be 
repeated as often as he oflTends ; or, if there 
be much difficulty in breaking him of the 
'habit, he must be got rid of. By attention 
to tlie rules here laid down, the person 
whose circumstances only permit him occa- 
sionally to shoot over his little demesne. 


may very readily educate his dog, without 
having recourse to keepers or professiomtl 
breaker.<i. Generally speaking, no dog 
half so well broken as the one whose owner 
has taken the trouble of training him. 'J'he 
owner of any considerable prtiperty will 
naturally look to his keeper to furnish him 
with dogs on W'hich he may depend, and he 
ought not to be disappointed; for those 
which belong toother persons, or are bought 
at the beginning of the season, will too often 
be found deficient. The scholar being thus 
prepared should be taken into the held, 
either alone or with a well-trained steady 
dog. When the old dog makes a point, the 
master calls out ‘‘ Down ! ” or “ Soho i ” and 
holds np his hand and approaches steadily 
towards the birds : and if the young one 
runs in, or prepares to do so, as probably he 
wilt at first, he again raises his hand and 
calls out “ Soho ! ” If the youngster pays 
no attention to this, the whip must be used, 
and in a short time lie will be steady enough 
at the fir.st intimation of the game. If he 
springs any birds writhout takings any notice 
of them, he should be dragged to the spot 
from which they rose, and, “Sobol " being 
crie*l, one or two sharp strokes with the 
wiiip should be inflicted. If he is too eager, 
he should be warned to “ Take heed.” It he 
he runs >vith his nose near the ground, he 
should be. admonished to hold up, and if he 
still persists the muzzle-peg may be resorted 
to. The best plan to accu.stom dogs to the 
gun, is occasionally to fire off one while tliey 
are being fed. A\’’hen the dog lias grown 
tolerably steady, and is taught to come at 
the call, lie should also learn to range and 
quarter hi.s ground. Let some clear morn- 
ing. and some place where fhe sportsman i.-< 
likely to meet witli game, be selected. Sta- 
tion Iiiin where the wind will blow in his 
face; wave your hand and cry “Heigh on, 
good dog! ” Then let him go off to the 
ri^jht about seventy or eiglity yards. After 
this, call him by another wave of the hand, 
and let him go the same distance to the left. 
Walk straight forward with your eye always 
upon him; then let him continue to cros.s 
f rom right to left, calling him in at the limit 
of each range. In doing this, the same 
ground should never be twice passed over. 
The sportsman watches every motion, and 
the dog is never trusted out of sight or 
allowed to break fence. When tliis lesson 
is tolerably learned, he may, on some good 
scenting morning early in the season, take 
the field, and perhaps find. Probably he 
will be too eager, and spring upon his game. 
A loud but not an angry voice says, 
“Downl” or ‘‘Down charge 1” The dog 
does not know the meaning of this, and 
struggles to get up; but as often ns he 
struggles, the .cry of “Down charge!” is 
repeated, and the pressure is continued or 
increased. This is continued a longer or 
shorter time, until the dog, finding that no 
harm is meant, quietly submits. He is then 
permitted to rise ; he is patted and caressed, 
and some food is given him ! The command 
to rise is also given in the terms “Heigh up!” 
A little while afterAvards the same proces.s 
is repeated, and the dog struggles leas, or 
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perhaps ceases to struggle altogether. The 
attachment of the dog should be gained by 
frequently feeding and caressing aim, and 
giving uccasional hours of liberty ; but every 
now and then inculcating a lesson of obe- 
dience, teaching him that every gambol 
must be under the control of tlie master; 
frequently checking him in the midst of his 
gambols with the order of “Down charge T’ 
patting him when he is promptly obedient ; 
but scolding or moderately chastising him, 
when there is any reluctance to obey. The 
dog is then suffered ro run over the field, 
sedmingly at his pleasure, when suddenly 
comes the warning “ Down 1” He perhaps 
will pay no attention to it, until he is seized 
by his master, forced on the ground, and is 
menaced with the order of “ Down ! “ some- 
what sternly uttered. After a while he is 
suffered again to get up. He soon forgets 
what has occurred, and gallops away with 
as much glee as ever. Again the “Down ! ” 
is heard, and again little or no attention i.s 
paid to it. His master once more luy.s hold 
of him and ibrees him on the ground, and 
perhaps indicts a slight blow or two, and 
this process continues until the dog finds 
that lie must obey the command of “ Down 
charge ! ’’ The owner should now walk 
from the dog a little way backward with his 
hand lilted up. If the dog make the slight- 
est motion, he must be sharply spoken to, 
and the order peremptorily enforced. He 
must then be taught to “ Hack,** that is, to 
come behind his master when called. When 
he appears to understand all this, he i.s 
called by his master in a kindly tone, and I 
patted and caressed. 

1*0 1 SONS. —Those substances which, I 
when taken into the human body, or applied 
e.Kternally, always produce such un efiect or 
disturbance in the animal economy, as to 
induce disease, or a chain of symptoms that 
if uncorrected would eventuate in serious 
mischief to the health of the body, or even 
indgee death. Or, to Bimplify the expluna- 
tion ; g poison is any agent capable of pro- 
ducing a morbid, noxious, or dangerous efiect 
upon anything endowed with life. All poi- 
sons are conmwn or relative: by the first, is 
understood those substances which produce 
morbid, or dangerous symptoms on all con- 
ditions of aniinui life, on man as well as the 
brute, on the fish as well as the fowl. IJy 
relative poisons is understood those agents 
^vhicl^ are only poisonous to man, or some 
particular species of animals ; thus aloes, 
which is a useful medicine to man, is a poi- 
son to dogs and wolves ; and others w hich 
are deadly to the horse, form a nutritious 
lood to the ox. As an instance of the com- 
mon poisonous agent, affecting all animals in 
the same manner, may be advanced arsenic 
and corrosive sublimate. Agents or sub- 
stances are poisonous only in regard to thein 
dose, the part of t!»e body they are applied 
to, and the subject on winch they are 
applied. 

'I'o illustrate these facts, it is sufficient to 
any that both arsenic and corrosive sublimate 
are valuable medicines in certain modified 
tltnes, while in excess, they are deadly; 
aecuiidiy, a poison to the stomach may Iw 


innocuous to the lungs, or what would be 
fatal to the integrity of the system, applied 
to one part of the body, is harmless w hen 
administered to another ; thus the carbonic 
acid gas which we imbibe with exluiaratlng 
aatislactiou with our mnlt-liquor, soda water, 
and champagne, is a deadly poison if instead 
of going down the gullet, it should descend 
the windpipe, and enter the lungs. There 
are only four w’ays by which a poison can 
enter tne system, and prove injurious or 
fatal to life ; of these the most common is 
by the month into the stomacli, by the air 
passages into the lungs, by absorption 
through the skin, either Ui its natural state, 
or from an abrasion or scratch ; and lastly 
by the bowels, from an enema. But which- 
ever way they enter the system, tliey only 
re-ttct upon it in two forms of action ; tlnit 
is, that they are either absorbed into the 
blood, and conveyed by the circulation to 
the part or parts affected, or they produce 
an immediate infiuence on the nerves oi‘ the 
part with which the poison first comes in 
contact ; and by a sympathetic action aiiect 
the whole nervous system, roisons may 
belong to either of the three kingdoms, the 
auirnah mineral, and tin* vegeiablf, but as tlie 
symptoms productMl are sometimes nearly 
tile same, from whicliever class or king- 
dom they may be derived, it has become 
the custom to arrange the several iioisoiift 
according to tlie most characteristic efiect 
they produce on the animal economy, and 
to divide them into the Ikuitant Doison/, 
the NAROOTjr 1 'oisons, and the Nakootk!- 
AcRiD Poisons, thus embracing all dele- 
terious substances under one or other of tlie 
above claH.se9. 


Irritant Poisons 

Are those that excite inflammation in some 
part, or the whole of the aliment ary cuiuil. 
Nitric acid Compounds of lead 

Muriatic acid ]>itto of copper 

Sulphuric acid Baryta 

Phospiiorus Kuphorhia 

Sulphur Castor oil seeds 

Chlorine • Croton 


Iodine 

Hydriodate of 
potass 
Bromine 
Oxalic acid 
The fixed alkalis 
Nitre 

Alkaline and earthy 
chlorides 
Lime 

Ammonia and its 
salts 

Alkaline sulphnrets 
The compounds of 
arsenic 

Compounds of 
mercury 

Ditto of antimony 
Ditto of tin, zinc, 
silver, bismuth, 
and chrome 


Bryony 

Corocynth 

Klaterium 

Kantmculus 

Anemone 

Clematis 

Mezereon 

Cuckoo- pint 

Gamboge 

Bavin 

Cattha 

Poisonous fish 
Venomous serpents 
and insects 
Daffodil 
Jalap 

Caiitharides 
Decayed animal 
matter 
Mechanical 
irritants. 


Narcotic Poisons. 

Are those poisons that produce an jmmodiatti 
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anoj cmtinued disorder of the nervous ! 
i>ystetn. 1 


< ipium 
Leotuca 
Solanum 
Xitric oxide gas 
Chioritio gas 
Ainmoniacai gas 
Snlphinctted 
liytiroi^en 
rart)<>iiic acid 
<.:yuriogeu 


Hyoscyamus 
Hydrocyanic acid, 
and ttll vegetables 
producing it, as 
bitter almonds, 
cherry laurel, 
peach, and moun- 
tain ash, carbonic 
oxide, and oxy- 
gen. 


Nauootic- Acrid Poisons. 


'J’he poisons of this class produce a double 
action, that of a local irritation, and a 
secondary, or after eifect on the nervous 
system. 


Nightshade 
Hemlock 
'IVvbacco 
^Vater hemlock 
Monkshood 
KfluilLs 
Jpecacuanha 
Meadow saflrou 
Foxglove 
Nu.k vomica 
< 'amphor 
<\)oculu8 indicus 
Upas 

iSecale cornutum 


Darnel grass 

Alcohol 

.Fther 

Thorn-apple 
3<'oor8- parsley 
Hellebore, black 
1 1 ellebore, white 
Strychnia 
False angustura 
Poisonous fungi 
Mouldy bread 
Seeds of the labur- 
num, and some 
empyreumatic oils 


Though chemistry has of late years made 
great progress In the science of analysis, 
vegetable poisons are so soon eliminated 
from the body, as to leave hardly any trace 
for the chemist’s teats to re-act upon, and 
the mineral poisons may be regarded as 
almost the only class on which science can 
operate with invariable certainty. Tiie Urst 
duty of any one called to act in a case of 
j»)ison, is w adrninis ter au antidote, of which 
there are supposed to be two; one, which 
;:lven immediately, will chemically destroy 
t he virulence of the poison ; as in the case of 
u person who has swallowed a powerful acid. 
Tin*, exhibition of chalk will destroy the 
potency of the acid, by forming a new and 
liarmless cornjpouud. And antidotes or 
drugs in many instances of a jn'oblematicai 
effect, which are supposed to have the power 
of neutralizing the ell’cot proiluced on the 
system, by the agency of the poison, and 
j-estoring the disorganised body to a pure 
ioid pristine health. Of this class of drugs i 
once implicitly believed in, science has | 
found few or any to bear the test of a rigid 
o.xperieuce. To leave, theory, and come at i 
once to the practical, the lirst care of any one, 
when an Individual has voluntarily, or by 
accident taken a poison, or any known or 
suspected deleterious substance, is to pro- 
cure its instant evacuation from the system, 
by vomiting. In many cases either the drug 
itself, OP the over-dose of rt, excites this 
remedial step, and if so, the attendant should 
cnoourssre the action of the stdmach by all 
the means immediately procurable; or if 
rhatsiiVpmitiug has not set in, to excite it at 
once, eitlier by warm watcar in Irequent 
drsughts* or should Jhat not be present, by ; 


a draught of mustard and water, or a few 
spoonfuls of common salt dissolved in water ; 
OP should neither of these be in readiness, 
and while water is heating, and medical aid, 
or other means is being sought, give copious 
draughts of cold water, and by the feathery 

E art of a quill tickle the fauces, or with the 
andle of a spoon press down the root of the 
tongue; when the contents of the stomach 
must be ejected. This process may be re- 
peated ; and even without further means, the 
poison may in this way be ejected from the 
stomach. J n oases where vegetable, or wha t 
are called narcotic, poisons liave been taken, 
it is sometimes extremely difllcuit, if not 
impossible, to produce vomiting, though 
attempted witli jwoper emetics ; *in all such, 
in fact ill all vegetable poisoms, the stomacli 
pump becomes imperative, and the most 
valuable of agents, as it not only fills the 
stomach witli water, but immediately after 
relieves it of that, and whatever poisonous 
matters it may hold in suspension or solu- 
tion. Tins process of filling the stomacli 
with tepid water, and again expelling it, 
must be continued till all apprehension that 
more poison remains, is removed ii-om the 
mind of the operator. In cases of poisoning 
by narcotic and vegetable substances, to 
empty the stomach is the first la-^st, and 
must important duty, and till the chlei' agent, 
the stomach pump, can be procured, some of 
the means already advised should be adopted, 
but wliere more perfect remedies are at 
hand they should be employed ; of such the 
best emetics for a vegetable poison are the 
minerals, especially the white vitriol or sul- 
phate of zinc, twenty or thirty grains of 
which, dissolved in half a tumbler of warm 
water, will he found to act almost instantly. 
To j'ouse the energies after the ejection of 
the poison, electricity should, when possible, 
be applied; stimulants such as ammonia, 
hot oolTee, or camphor administered ; and, 
when necessary, aspersions of cold water, 
and the patient constantly kept moving. In 
other cases blisters or hot mustard plasters 
must be applied to the spine, thighs, feet, or 
stomach ; according to the nature and 
potency of the poison. In irritant or 
corrosive poisons, concurrent with the 
vomiting, which when not induced by 
the poison itself, should be at once e.x- 
cited, agents to neutralize the virulenoe of 
the poison must be administered, und again 
repeated alter each vomiting, to be in turn 
^ected, again taken, and again discharged. 
In all poisonings of this class, proceeding 
from the mineral acids or corrosive com- 
pounds, when proper emetics are at hand 
the vegetable, such as ipecacuanha, is the 
most elficacious, twenty or twenty -five 
grains of which, dissolved in warm water 
will be found an effective dose ; while as a 
corrective to the corroding nature of the 
poison, draughts of tepid water, in which: 
shavings of brown soap have been scrapea 
must be drunk frequerjtl 5 % or half tumblers 
of water in which half a teaspoonful of soda, 
either the common or carbonate, or the 
same quantity of ordinary potass ; frequent 
draughts of milk or mucilage, treacle, lioney 
and water ; or should none of these articles 
79U 
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be at hand, spoonfuls of chalk and \vater. 
4 ind in still more extreme cases, when no 
other aid is at hand to relieve the burning i 
agony induced by the poison, the piaster 
IVom the wall or ceiling sliould be broken 
down, and mixed in water, given to the 
patient to neutralize the activiiy of the poi- 
son. Such are the general means adopted 
to eject the poison from the system ; special 
poisons, however, require particular and 
special notice. 

Aksemc, in addition to the vomiting, 
eliould be treated with the white of eggs 
mixed in water, and administered every ten 
minutes ; or honey, treacle, “Ugar and water 
or milk. 

Oxalic Acid.— N ew milk must be given 
in frequent draughts after each fit of vomit- | 
ing, or chalk and water. 

CottKosiVE Sublimate abd Verdigris 
are treated nearly In the same manner as 
arsenic ; the chief antidotes being white, of 
eggs, milk and sugar and water ; though 
for verdigris, iron filings dissolved in vine- 
gar, and mixed with mucilage, is generally 
preferred for this rarely employed poison. 

Nitrate of Silver, or Lunar Caustic. 
—The beat antidote, concurrent with the 
emetic, is common table salt, dissolved in 
water, and taken frequently. A teasiwonful 
of salt in a wineglass of water is to be given 
every half hour. 

Sulphuric, Muriatic, or Nitric Acid. 
or wdiat are called the Mineral Acids, 
require like oxalic acid, milk, but especially, 
magnesia, chalk, and soap or mucilage, but 
primarily magneeia. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, or Prussic Acid. 
—Where this drug is not immediately fatal, 
and ^s only been taken in moderate 
quantity, the only antidotes are powerful 
Ntimulauts of brandy, ammonia, and ether; 
and as emetics are valueless in this poison. 
Sudden efl’usions of cold water must be 
ailopted with stimulants to the stomach. 

In all cases of poisoning by vegetable 
matter, whether acrid or narcotic, the first 
duty is to encourage the sickness, if set 
in, by warm water, and where the power 
of the stomach has been paralysed by 
an excessive dose, instantly to promote 
vomiting by a lull dose of sulphate of 
zinc or white vitriol, in a dose varying 
from 20 to 30 grains, or else lO or i& grains 
of sulphate of copper or blue stone; but 
neither antimony nor ipecacuanha. When 
the stomach has been well evacuated, strong 
infusions of coffee, or draughts of vinegar 
and water are to be given occasionally. In 
all cases of corrosive or acrid poisons, when 
the lower bowels are afl'ected, it becomes 
necessary to employ enemas of a soothing 
and oorreetive nature. All that the non- 
professional person can di» in any case of 
ooisouing, till the arrival of medical advice, 
to to empty the stomach of the hurtful 
matter by the quickest and readiest aids ; 
and when emetics are not at hand, such 
natural and domestic means are to be 
resorted to as can be the easiest obtained ; 
warm water, mustard, salt, tickling the 
gullet with a feather, or pressing down the 
longue with a spoon, as already advised. 


It should be borne in miml, that for mineral 
l^isong vegetable emetics are to be used, and 
lor vegetable poisons minend emetics ; that 
in cases of poisoning from t he mineral acids, 
it is useless to give emetics, and dangerous 
to administer water alone; in such cases, 
such articles are to be given a.s will counter- 
act the corrosive virulence of the acid, and 
convert it into an inert compouiui, such ns 
magnesia, soda, chalk, soap, or in extremity 
of means, the plaster from the walls : tliat 
where prusslo acid has been taken, emetics 
are equally valueless; the prostrated powers 
are to be raised by powerful stimulants, and 
the means already indicated. For tlio 
poisons that are applied externally, and 
prove hurtful by absorption, such as the 
bite or sting of venomous reptiles, the first 
duty of an assistant is to tie a garter tape, 
or some ligature tightly round the limb, a 
few inches above the wound, ne.xt to wash 
it immediately with warm water, and then, 
if there are no cracks in the lips or gums, 
fearleaslv to apply the mouth to the bitten 
part, and slowly and steadily suck it; wash- 
ing the mouth with cold water every time 
(here is a rest, and the contents are spit out. 
When cupping gla.sse.s are at hand, they 
should be applied instead of the mouth ; in 
either case, the part, after being sucked or 
cupped, IS to be well rubbed over with lunar 
caustic, a warm poultice laid upon the place, 
the limb kept at rest, and, a few hours alter, 
the bandage or ligature removed. Bee Our- 
PiNO. For the poisonous sting of gnats, 
bees, wasps, and other Insects, a piece of 
lint, wetted in the pure extract of lead, is all 
that is necessary to cure one or the other. 
For the sickness, lassitude, and lain ling, 
that often follow the sting of reptiles, it is 
requisite to administer ether, brandy, and 
I ammonia, and sometimes opium. For the 
special action, and symptoms of particular 
poisons, see the article under which it is 
treated, as Arsen ro. Sublimath,^&c. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.- Boof 8; MUVi 
Elements, 35. Cd. ; McCulloch's Literature, 14*. ; 

I JUe Quincy's Logic, 7s. bd. ; Sedgwick's Public and 
Private, bs.; Parker's Questions, 63 . Od? Eew- 
man's Essay, 7s. bd. ; Alalthus's Treatise, 3s. bd . ; 
Merivale's Essay, 2s.: Senior's Lectures, bs,; 
Whatcley's Essay, 3s. ; ChaUmrs's Treatise, 6.x. 

I*0LKA. — A popular dance, in which 
I there are but two principal steps, all others 
I belong to fancy dances. Eirsi step : the gen- 
tleman raises the left foot slightly behind 
the right, the right foot is then jumped upon, 
and the left brought forward with a glissade. 
The lady commences with the right. Jumps 
on the left, and glissades with the right 
The gentleman during this step has hold of 
the lady’s left hand with his right. Second 
step: the gentleman lightly hops the left 
foot forward on the heel, then hops on the 
toe, bringing the left foot slightly behind the 
right He then glissades with the left foot 
forward ; the same is then done commencing 
with the right foot There arc a variety of 
other steps of a fancy character, but they 
can be only understood with the n 

master, and even when well etudied,jq^iliBlbT 
introduced with care. The polka anonid be 
danced with grace and elegance, eschewing 
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all extravagant and un;^ainly steps and 
gestures, taking: care that tiie leg ia not 
lifted too high, and tliat the dance is not 
commenced in too abrupt a manner. Any 
number of couples may stand up, and it is 
the privilege ot the gentleman to form what 
ilgure he pleases, and vary it as often as his 
fancy anci taste may dictate. First figure: 
four or eight bars are devoted to setting 
forwards and backwards, turning from and 
towards your partner, making a slight stop 
at the commencement of each set, and hold- 
ing your partner's left hand: you then per- 
form the same step forwards all round the 
room. Second figure: the gentleman faces 
his partner, and does the same backwards 
all round the room, the lady following with 
the opposite loot, and performing the step 
forwards. Third figure: the same as the 
second figure, only reversed, the lady step- 
ping backwards and the gentleman forwards, 
always going the same way round the room. 
Fourth figure: the same step as figures two 
and three, hut turning as in a waltz. i 

rOLYANTIIUS.-A variety of the com- 
mon primrose. The characteristics of a fine 
polyanthus are, a short straight stem, the 
eye round, of a bright clear yellow, and j 
distinct from the ground colour. The ground 
colour is most admired when shaded with a 
light and dark rich crimson, resembling | 
velvet, with one mark or stripe in tlie centre i 
of each division of the limb, bold and dis- 
tinct, from the edging down to the eye, 
where it should terminate in a fine point. I 
The pips should be large, quite flat, and j 
perfectly round. 1'he edging should re- 
semble a bright gold lace, and be so nearly of 
the same colour as the eye and the stripes 
as to be scarcely distinguished. 'J'he poly- 
anthus may be propagated by dividing the 
root, or by slips, for ordinary purposes; 
and by seed, for obtaining new varietie.s. 
The plants from which the seed is to be 
saved are to be separated from the stems. 
When ripe, it should be cut ofl’ wdtli part of 
the stem, and so preserved till the sowing 
season. For the mode of culture, see Aciii- 
CtrLA. 

POMADE.— In the preparation of pom- 
ades, one of the first objects of considera- 
tion is to obtain their fatty basis in as fresh I 
and pure a state as possible. Lard, beef 
and mutton suet, beef marrow, veal fat, 
and bear's fat, are the substances com- 
monly employed for this purpose, either 
singly, or in mixtures of two or more of 
them. The fat, after being separated from 
extraneous skin and fibre, is pounded in a 
marble mortar, in the cold, until all the 
membranes are completely torn asunder. 
It is next placed in a covered porcelain or 
polished metal pan, and submitted to the 
neat of a water bath, which is continued 
until Us fatty portion has liquefied, and the 
albuminous and aqueous matter, and other 
foreign substances have completely sepa- 
rated and subsided. The liquid fat is then 
carefully skimmed, aud at once passed 
through a clean flannel filter. In this state 
it is perfumed as desired ; after which, when 
It ia Intended that tlie pomade should be 
opaque and white, .it is assiduously stirred j 


or beaten with a glass or wooden knife, or 
spatula, until it concretes ; but when it is 
desired that it should appear transparent 
or crystalline, it is allowed to cool very 
slowly, and without being disturbed. To 
prevent the accession of rancidity, a little 
benzoic acid, gum benzoin, or nitric ether, 
may be added to the fat, whilst in the liquid 
state. The following recipes are given for 
various kinds of pomades. 1. Ploin pom- 
«/*— Lard, two pounds ; beef suet, one 
pound; carefully rendered as above. 2. 
Scented pomade— pomade, one pound;, 
melt it by the least possible degree oi heat ; 
add of essence of lemon or essence of ber- 
gamot, three drachms, and stir the mixture 
until it concrete.s. 3. Crystallised pomade — 
Castor oil, one pound; spermaceti, three 
ounces ; melt them together by a gentle heat 
add of essence of bergamot, three drachms : 
oils of verbena, lavender, and rosemary, of 
each half a drachm; pour it into wide-, 
mouthed glass bottles, and allow it to cool 
very slowly and undisturbed. 4. PomrnaUa' 
divine.— Beef marrow, two pounds, washed 
and purified; liquid styrax, cypress- wood,, 
and orris-root, of each two ounces ; pow- 
dered cinnamon, one ounce; cloves and 
nutmegs, of each (bruised) half an ounce; 
digest the whole well together by the heat 
of a water-bath for six hours, and then 
strain tlirougli flannel. 

POMEailANATE, Culture of. — In 
propagating this fruit, the single flowering, 
sorts may be raised from seed, and all the 
varieties by cuttings, suckers, or layers, or 
bv inoculation or grafting on the wild sort. 
The last is considered much the best mode- 
when fruit is the object, and the next best 
is by layers ; but the common mode is by 
suckers, whicli these plants send up abun- 
dantly. The directions given for raising 
and cultivating the orange-tree may be 
considered as equally applicable to the pome- 
granate.— See Orange. 

POND.— A reservoir of water dug out of 
the soil, and made retentive by puddling 
with clay the bottom and sides. Alter 
the excavation has been cleared out, a layer 
of clay, well tempered with a little water, 
laid over the whole of the bottom and 



trodden down till it forms a compact body 
about a foot thick. Upon this, spread a 
layer of quicklime an inch or upwards in 
depth. Over this put another layer of ciny 
similar to the last, and trodden clown in tlie 
same manner. To prevent the clay being 
injured by the treading of cattle, the whole 
792 
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is cov€red with a layer of ooarae tfrftvel or 
small stones, of a considerable thickness. 
The sides of the pond may slope rapidly, or 
the reverse. If the slope be considerable, 
plants can be more easily fixed and oolti* 
rated. The en^ravin^ shows the section of a 
pond thus formed : a indicates the surfkoe of 
the around at the edge of the water; 6, the 
paddle ; c, the puddle to preserve the faclnsr 
from injury. When a small pond of this 
kind is to be made, and the extent of the 
surface is determined upon and marked out, 
it will then be necessary to form a second or 
outer mark indicatina the space required for 
the wall or the side puddle. 

PONY.— Ponies are chiefly used for ohil- j 
dren to ride, or for drawina the pony 
carriage. It is an extremely useful animal, 
and will do much more work day by day 
than the horse. There is a great difTerence 
in the size and breed of ponies, some being 
scarcely eleven hands hiah« while others 
reach nearly to fourteen hands. About 
thirteen hands Is the best for all purposes; 
and ponies well and stronaly made of this 
lieight will carry and draw gi'cat weights, 
and go long distances if not over- paced. 
The shooting pony, as it is usually called, 
whatever may be Its height, is a very valu- 
able adjunct to the lame, the lusty, and the j 
elderly sportsman ; and also to every one who j 
has to go and return from distant shooting 
ground. The quaUflcations of a shooting 
imny are. to stand Are without wincing; to 
be a perfectly safe goer over -all kinds of 
ground, particularly down hill ; a good can'^ 
terer and walker ; a handy and safe stand- 
ing leaper ; one that shies at nothing, and 
fully master of the weight he has to carry. 

POPE, FOR Angling.— S ee Miller’s 
TniiMu, 

POPE JOAN. — A game played by a 
number of persons, who generally use a 
board painted for this purpose, which may 
be purchased at most turner’s or toy shops. 
To play this game, the eight of diamonds 
must first be taken from the pack, and after 
settling the deal, shuffling, Ac., the dealer 
dresses the board by putting fish counters, 
or other stakes, one each to ace, king, queen, 
knave, and game: two to matrimony, two 
to intrigue, and six to the nine of diamonds, 
styled pope. This dressing is sometimes at 
the individual expense of the dealer, whilst 
at others, the players contribute two stakes 
each towards the same. The cards must 
next be dealt round equally to every player, 
one turned up for trump, and about six or 
eight left in the stock to form stops ; as, for 
example,’lf the ten of spades be turned up, 
the nine consequently becomes a stop; the 
four kings, and the seven of diamonds, are 
always fixed stops, and the dealer is the 
only person permitted, in the course of the 
ganie, to refer occasionally to the stock for 
information which other cards are stops in 
their respective deals If either ace, king, 
queen, or knave happen to be turned up 
trump, the dealer may take whatever is 
deposited on that head ; but when pope is 
turned up, the dealer is entitled both to that 
and the game, besides a stake for every 
793 


card dealt to each player ; unless the game be 
determined by pope being turned up, the 
eldest-hand must begin by playing out as 
many cards as possible; first the stops, 
then pope, if he have it, and afterwards the 
lowMt card of his longest suit, particularly 
an ace, for that can never be led through ; 
the other players are to follow when they 
can, in sequence of the same suit, till a stop' 
occurs; and the party having the stop, 
thereby becomes eldest-hand, and is to lean* 
accordingly, and so on, until some person < 
parts with all his cards, by which he wins ' 
the pool, and becomes entitled besides to a < 
stake for every card not played by the 
others, except from any one holding pope, * 
which excuses him from playing; but if 
pope has been played, then the party 
having held it is not excused. King 
and queen are denominated matrimony; 
queen and knave make intrigue, when 
on the same hand ; but neither these, 
nor ace, king, queen, knave, nor pope, entitle 
the holder to the stakes deposited thereon, 
unless played out; and no claim can be 
allowed after the board be dressed for the 
succeeding deal ; but. in ail such cases, the 
stakes are to remain for futuredeterminatlon. 
This game only requires a little attention to 
remember what stops have been made in 
the course of the play : as. for in stance. If 
a player begin by laying down the eight of 
clubs, then the seven in another hand forms 
a stop, whenever that suit be led from any 
lower card ; or the holder, when eldest, may 
safely lay it down In order to clear his 
hand. 

TOrLAR — Most species of poplar are 
very ornamental, more especially in early 
spring, when the catkins of the males are 

f iroduced. Their favourite place of growth 
s in moist soil, near a running stream ; but 
they do not thrive in very marshy situations. 
All the species are readily increased by cut- 
tings or layers, and some by suckers. As an 
ornamental tree, it ought to be grouped and 
massed with trees of equally rapid growth, 
else it soon becomes disproportionate and 
out of keeping with those the progress of 
which is comparatively slow. No tree 
requires less pruning ; even the shortening 
of its branches is rarely needed, and large . 
limbs ought never to be amputated, as the ■ 
wounds readily imbibe the wet and soon>; 
communicate a taint and rot to the trunk of^ 
the tree. The wood is very white, and 
when dry, of a tough nature, allowing nails . 
to be driven into it without splitting, on 
which account and its lightness, it is well 
adapted for packing cases ; it also affords 
excellent and durable deals for flooring- • 
boards, barn-^doors, &c, and by musical 
instrument makers is often substituted for 
the wood of the lime tree. 

POPPY. — A well-known plant found) 
growing wild in various situations, Sspe-* 
daily in corn- fields. It is sometimes cult!-! 
vated for Ihe narcotic properties which it 
contains ; in such a case the seeds are iown 
in March or April wherethey aretorenjatn; 
they may also be propagated by diviikm of 
the roots ; they prefer a rich, light, sandy 
soil 
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POPPIES, Strup op.— T ake of poppy 
heads, without the seeds, fourteen ounces, 
boiling water, two gallons and a half ; boil 
to one^half, press out the liquor with a 
stoong pressure, boil again to two pints, 
strain while hot ; boil again toone pint, and 
dissolve in it two pounds of loaf sugar. 

PORK CHOPS.— Cut the chops about a 
third of an inch thick, trim them neatly and 
beat them flat. Put a piece of butter into the 
fryingpan, and as soon as it is hot, lay in 
Idle chops, turn them frequently, and they 
will be well browned in a quarter of an 
hour. Take one upon a plate and try it ; if 
done, season it with a little finely minced 
onion, powdered sage, pepper and salt. Or 
prepare some sweet herbs, sage and onion 
chopped fine, and put all into a stewpan 
with a bit of butter. Give tliem one fry, 
beat two eggs on a plate with a little salt, 
and the minced herbs, and mix it all 
thoroughly together. Dip the chops in, one 
at a time, then cover them with bread 
crumbs and fry them in hot lard or dripping, 
till they are or a light brown. 

PORK, Dietetic Properties of.— The 
flesh of the hog is generally considered the 
most indigestible of animal food. The 
average time required for digestion is above 
five hours. Pork is particularly unwhole> 
some in hot weather, for its indigestible 
properties make too great a demand upon 
the system during summer, and induce 
languor, while, at the same time, the blood 
becomes heated by the use of such strong 
food. 

PORK, GRISKIN OF, to Dress. -As 
this joint is usually very hard, the best way 
is to cover it with cold water, and let it boil 
up. Then take it out, rub it over with 
butter, and set it before the fire in a Dutch 
oven ; a few minutes will do it. 

PORK HASHED. — Put two spoonfuls 
of chopped onions into a stewpan, with a 
wineglasslul of vinegar, two cloves, a blade 
of mace, and a bay-leaf; reduce to half, 
take out the spice and bay-leat*, add half a 
pint of broth or water, cut some pork 
previously cooked into thin small slices, 
season well upon a dish with pepper and 
salt, stroke a good teaspoonful of flour over 
it, mix all together and put it into a stew- 
pan ; let it simmer gently for ten minutes, 
pour it out upon the dish, and serve with 
slices of gherkins in it; a little mustard 
may be added, if approved of. The remains 
of salt pork may oe out into large thin 
slices, and placed into a buttered frymg-pan 
with a little broth, or merely fried in butter, 
and served wltli a purde of winter peas, 
made by boiling half a pint of peas until 
tender (tied up in a cloth) ; when done, put 
them into a stewpan with two ounces of 
butter; season with pepper and salt, add 
a gill of milk or oream, pour it into thedish, 
and dress the pork over. Pork may also be 
out into thin slices and put into a soup 
plate with ketchup sauce over it; iet it 
remain for half an hour ; then butter the 
inside of a pudding basin, and lay a portion 
of cold peas padding round it; place in the 


pork, cover it with some of the padding, 
put it into a saucepan with a little water to 

g et hot ; let it remain for about half an 
our, then turn it out and serve. 

PORK, Joints of.— The various joints of 
the pig are known as follows ; according to 
the accompanying engraving, l. The spare 



rib ; 2. Hands ; 3. Spring ; 4. Fore loin ; 
5. Hind loin ; 6. I'he leg. The most eco- 
nomical joint in pork is the leg. though all 
are much more solid than beef, and com- 
paratively tree from bone. Pork goes much 
further than any other meat, one reason for 
which is, that the fat does not melt away in 
boiling or roasting to the same extent. 

PORK, Leo of. Baked.— R ub the leg 
over with salt and saltpetre mixed; let it 
lie for five or six days in the brine ; then 
hang it up to smoke ibr five or six days. 
Take oil* tlie skin, put it into an earthen 
dish, and pour a little red wine over it; 
stick a few cloves in it, or beat them to 
powder, and rub them over it. When it has 
been in the oven a short time, take some 
hard biscuit pounded with sugar, and spread 
it all over. Serve it with gravy ana port 
wine sauce. 

PORK, Leg of. Boiled.— Salt the joint 
for eight or ten days, turning it daily, but 
do not rub it after tlie first day. When it is 
to be dressed, weigh it ; let it lie for half an 
hour in cold water to render it white; 
allow a quarter of an hour for every pound, 
and half an hour over from the time it boils 
up; skim it as soon as it boils, and fre- 
quently afterwards, but do not boil it fast 
or It will be hard. 

PORK, Leg of, to Roast.— Choose a 
small leg of fine young pork ; cut a slit in 
the knuckle with a sharp knife, and fill the 
space with sage and onion chopped, and a 
little pepper and salt. Score the skin in 
slices, out do not cut deeper than the outer 
rind. Set it down at first at some distance 
from the fire, but baste it frequently to 
prevent its scorching; then, when about 
three parts done, rub the skin rather i^eely 
with raw butter, after which, flour it lightly 
and put it close to the fire, to make the 
crackling crisp. Apple sauce should be 
served with it 

PORK, Loin of.— T his is usually roasted 
in the ordinary way, an improvement on 
this mode, however, is the Portugese fashion, 
as follows Cut the skin of the pork across 
with a sharp knife, at distances of half an 
inch ; roast as usual. Cat two onions small, 
and put them into a dripping-pan wiUi a 
pint of vinegar ; baste well with this and 
serve hot. 
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POUK PIE.— liaise some boiled crust into 
a round or oval form, and have ready the 
fri minings and small pieces when the hog is 
killed. If these be not sufTioient, take the 
meat of a sweet bone. Beat it well with a 
rolling-pin, season with pepper and salt, 
keep the fat and lean sepuriite; put it in 
layers quite up to the top ; lay on the lid, 
cut the edge smoothly round, and pinch it 
together. Bake it in a slow oven. 

POUK SAUCE. —Take two ounces of 
green sage leaves, an ounce of lemon-peel 
thinly pared, an ounce of minced shalot, an 
ounce of salt, half a drachm of cayenne, 
and half a drachm of citric acid. Steep 
them for a fortnight in a pint of claret, 
shake it often, and let it stand for a day or 
two to settle. Decant the clear liquor and 
•cork it up close. When wanted, mix a 
tablespoon ful iu a quarter of a pint of gravy 
or melted butter. 

POllIC SAUSAGES.— Chop fat and lean 
of pork together; season it with sage, 
pepper, and salt, and add a alight sea- 
soning of allspice ; with this half- nil hog’s 
■entrails which have been soaked and made 
•extremely clean ; or the meat may be kept in 
a very small pan closely covered, and rolled 
and dusted with a very little dour before it 
is fried ; serve on mashed potatoes ; put in a 
form plain, or browned with the salamander, 
or before the fire; they must be prick\jd 
with a lork before they are dressed or they 
will burst, unless very carefully fried. 

POUK STEAKS.— Cut the steaks from a 
loin or neck, and of middling thickness; 
pepper and broil them, and keep them 
turning. When ufarly done, afirinkle them 
with salt, rub a littk butter over them, and 
serve immediately piey are taken off the 
lire, a few at a time. 

POUK, TO Carve.— See Mutton. 

PORK, TO Choose,— To judge of pork, 
pinch the lean; if young and good, it 
will easily part. Tf the rind is tough, tliick, 
and cannot be easily impressed with the 
finger, it is old. A thin rind in general 
denotes a good quality. When fresh, the 
meat will be smooth and cool ; if clammy, 
it is tainted. What is commonly known as 
measly pork is very unwholesome, and may 
be known by the fat being full of kernels, 
whichj in good pork, is never the case. 

PORRIDGE.— See Oatmeal. 

PORT WINE.— This wine is universally 
esteemed as the most generous and in- 
vigorating of any foreign liquors, and there 
cannot be a doubt that it supplies a grateful 
stimulns to peirsons of a weak and delicate 
constitution. It should, however, be used 
moderately, and, as a general rule, the 
quantiW per diem should not exceed a 
pint, when purchased in large quantities, 
this wine may be procured genuine, biij. 
when a person can only afi'ora to buy it as , 
it is required for immediate drinking, the 
chances of obtaining it unadulterated arb 
very slender. The best plan is, to ascertain 
where port wine may be best obtained, and 
to procure it there, although the cost may 
oe comparatively high. 
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POUTER, TO Brew.— Take a mixture of 
brown, amber, and pale malts, neai*ly Ui 
equal quantities, and tiien turn them into 
the mash-tub iu the following order. Turn 
on the first liquor at a hundred and sixty- 
five degrees ; mash over hops, and then coat 
the whole with dry malt: in one hour set 
the tap. Mix ten pounds of brown hops to 
the quarter of malt, hall old and half new ; 
boil the first, work briskly with the hops for 
three-quarters of an hour, and after putting 
into the copper a pound and a half of sugar, 
and a pound and a half of liquorice to tiie 
barrel, turn the whole into the coolers, 
rousing the wort all the time. Turn out the 
second liquor at a hundred and seventy- 
four degrees, and in an hour set tap again. 
This second wort having run off, turn on 
again at a hundred and forty-five degrees; 
mash for an hour, aud let it stand the 
same time; in the Interval, boiling the 
second wort with the same hops lor an 
hour. Turn these into the coolers as before, 
and let down into the tub at sixty- four 
degrees, mixing the yeast as it comes down. 
Cleanse the liquor the second day at eighty 
degrees, previously throwing iu a mixture 
of flour and salt, and rousing thoroughly. 

POKTMANTEAU.-A convenient recep- 
tacle for clutbes, &c., usually employed by 
persons when travelling. By proper packing, 
they may be made to contain a large number 
of articles. They may be obtained at various 
prices, but it is always better to purchase 
one marie of real leather ; there is a 
cheaper kind manufactured of inferior ma- 
terial, and by no means calculated to resLt* 
damp and wet . . 

POBTRATT.— Wlien relatives andfrien^ts 
are removed from us by distance or by / 
death, the possession of their portrait, form^/ 
some sort of compensation for tlieir abseneb . 
in their owm proper person. At the present 
day, the rapidity with which photographic • 
portraits are executed, together with the j 
lowmess of charge, renders them available to * 
ail classes of the community. When persons 
are about to have their portrait taken, they 
should, if they wish to secure the most •' 
perfect resemblance of themselves as they 
generally appear, sit to the artist without * , 
^making tliemselves up’ for the occasion; ' 
thus : a novel style ot arranging the hair, 
divesting the face of whiskers, beard, or 
moustache, or making any other changes, 
will so palpably alter the general appearance 
of the individual, as to render recognition a 
task of some difficulty. All constrained 
attitudes and unmeaning expressions of 
the features should be also avoided. When 
accessories are introduced by way of ac- 
companiment to the portrait, care should be 
taken that these are characteristic of the 
sitter’s tastes and habits, and reasonable In 
tbetaselves. llius, placing a book in the 
hands of a person who is notoriously iilite- 
rate is an obvious solecism ; as is alsorepre- 
senting a female striking a guitar who does 
not know a note of music. Setting a 
person down before a table on which are 
placed four decanters of w^ine, a pyramid of 
pine apple, and several pounds of grapes, 
'Which appear to be intended for the solitary 
D D 2 
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individuaPs own especial enjoyment, borders 
on tile extravagant and absurd ,* particularly 
Jl tue person thus represented has pecuniary 
resources so limited, as to permit of his only 
partaking occasionally of malt liquors and 
spirits. When persons are having their 
portraits taken, it is a good plan to divert 
the mind by recurring to some agreeable 
incident in their past life, the thoughts of 
which will impart a pleasant and natural 
expression to the features. 

FORTOGAL CAKES.-Mixinto a pound 
of flour a pound of loaf sugar, beat and 
sifted, and rub it into a pound of butter, till 
it becomes thick, like grated white bread; 
then put into it a little rose water, a glass 
of white wine, and ten eggs ; work these 
well with a whisk, and stir in half a pound 
of currants. Butter the tin pans, fill them 
half full, and bake them. 

l^lour, lib. ; sugar, lib. ; butter, lib. ; 
rose water, 1 tablespooniul ; white wine, l 
wineglasaful ; eggs, lo ; currants, ilb. 

FORrUGAL WATER. — Orange- flower 
water, one pint; rose water, one piut; and 
myrtle water, half a pint ; to these put a 
quarter of an ounce of distilled spirit of 
musk, and an ounce of spirit of ambergris. 
ISliake the whole well together, and the 
process will be fluished. 

FOSSET.— See Ale, Almond, Lemon, 
Orange, Treacle, Wine, &c. 

POSTAGE OF LETTERS, &c.. Hates AND 
Regulations of.— The following are the 
rates of postage us relates to Great Britain. 
Letters nut e.^ieeding half an ounce in 
weight, one penny : one ounce, twopence ; 
two ounces, fourpeiice; three ounces, six- 
pence; and so on, two rates being added 
lor every ounce. Letters put unpaid into 
the letter boxes are charged witli double 
the prepaid rates. All inland letters to pass 
unpaid by the post, may not exceed lour 
ounces. All above tliac weight must be 
prepaid, in the event of any unpaid letter 
above the weight of four ounces being 
posted, it will be charged with double the 
prepaid rates of postage ; if insuiliciently 
paid, it will be charged with double the 
amount of the deficiency. A letter to pass 
by the post, either paid or unpaid, must 
not exceed the dimensions of twenty-four 
inches in length, breadth, width, or depth. 
Any packet above those dimensions, may. 
if luUy paid, be detained and opened, or 
forwarded, at the option of the postmav^ter- 
general. All persons sending letters by the 
post unpaid, which, Irorn any cause what- 
ever, canuot be de'ivered to tjie parties to 
whom they are addressed, are liable to pay 
the postage charged thereon, which may be 
recovered with costs, by summary process 
before a magistrate. The regulations of the 
bonk post are as follows For a packet not 
exceeding four ounces, one penny ; eight 
ounces, twopence; sixteen ounces, four- 
pence; one pound and a hall, sixpence; 
and so on, twopence being charged for every 
additional hall pound or any less weight. 
The postage must be preiand in lull by 
means of stamps. Every packet must be 
lelt open at the ends or sides. A book 
packet may contain any number of sepa- 


rate books or other publications, prints or 
maps, which may be either printed, written, 
or plain, or any mixture of the tliree. 
BooK-binding, rollers of prints, &o., markers, 
and anything else necessary for the safe 
transmission of the contents, may be sent by 
book- post. No written letter must be sent 
with the packet, but printed ones are allowed. 
Letters can be posted at tlie receiving houses 
in London, every evening (except iSunday) 
until half- past five ; or by aflixiiig an extra 
stamp, until six. At the head offices half an 
hour to an hour beyond this time is allowed. 
Kon-oommissioned officers, captains' andi 
pursers' stewards, clerks-assistaut, sea- 
men, stokers, and soldiers, can send and 
receive letters to and from places abroad, 
and places in the China and India seas, 

: while they are employed in Her Majesty's 
, service, or in the service of the East India 
' Company, for one penny. Letters addressed 
' “ Fost Oifice, Lonaon,” or “Foste Restante, 

: London," are delivered only at the window 

■ of the General Fost Oifice, St. Martins le 
I Grand, between the hours of 10 and 4. 

; Foreigners applying for letters must produce 
‘ their passports. Foreign letters addressed 
i above are retained lor two months at the post 
I office window'. Inland letters, similarly ad- 
. dressed, are retained for one month ; the let- 
1 ters are then sent to the Dead Letter Office. 

: Over-charges on letters will be returned, 

■ iHi sent to the post-office by the letter- 
; carrier of the district. The morning delivery 
I of general post letters commences at about 
' eight o'clock a.m., and is completed in about 
; ail hour, except on IVlonduys and on other 
j days when there arelarge arrivals of foreign 
1 letters. Tli^ bulk of the letters by the day 
j mails arrive at 11*30 a.m. The delivery is 

completed about two hours alter tlie arrival 
’ of the mail. Newspapers, and other pub- 
j licatluns registered for transmission by post, 

! must either be stamped or have a postage 
I stamp affixed. They must be postea witliiu 
‘ fif teen days of publication. Tlie packet must 
be open at botli ends, and must not contain 
any enclosure. The rates of postage for 
foreign and colonial letters are too numerous 
and fluctuating to be detailed. Letters may 
be refused by the person to whorn they are 
addressed, but the seal must not be broken. 
Any complaints of delay, irregularity, &c., 
must be laid before the Postmaster- General 
in writing. IMissing letters may be inquired 
f or at the Inquiry Office, General Fost Office. 
A letter once posted canuot, on any account, 
be returned to the person posting it. 

POTATO BALLS. — Mi.x some mashed 
potatoes with the yolk of an egg, roll the 
mass into balls, flour them, or sprinkle them 
with egg and bread crumbs, ana fry them in 
clean oi'ippiug, or brown tliem in a Dutch 
oven. 

POTATO BREAD.-Boil the potatoes not 
quite so soft as ttiey are ordinarily boiled, 
then dry them a short time on the fire, peel 
them while hot, and pound them as fine as 
possible; next put a small quantity of pearl- 
ash to new yeast, while it is working briskly, 
add as much meal, ground rice, or flour, as can 
be worked in. Mix the whole well together, 
but do not add any water to it. After ths 
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dough is thus prepared, let it stand for an 
hour and a half or two hours, betore it is put 
into the oven . Observe, it will not require so 
long baking as regular flour bread. 

POTATO, OotTURE OF.— The varieties of 
the potato are numerous. For forcing a first 
erop in the open ground, there are Broughton 
dwarf, earJj[ Warwick, ash-lcaved kidney. 
Fox’s seedlings, early manly, early mule, 
early kidney, early shaw, nonsuch, gold- 
ilnder. For main crops the varieties are 
ranged in this class, according to their 
forwardness in ripening early champion, 
ox noble, red-nose kidney, large kidney, 
bread-fruit, red- streak, black skin purple, 
red apple, rough red. A dry, triable, fresh# 
and moderately rich soil, is the best for every 
variety of the potato ; and for the earliest 
crop, it may be with advantage more siliciotis 
than for the main one. The back- skin and 
rough red thrive better than any in moist or 
cold strong soils. If manure is necessary, 
whatever be the nature of the one employed, 
it is better spread regularly over the surfjice 
previous to digging, rather than put into 
holes with the sets, or spread in the trench | 
when they are so planted. Stable- dung is, ] 
perhaps, the best of all factitiou.s iiiunures ; i 
sea- weed is a very beneficial addition to tlie i 
soil, as is salt. Coal-ashes and sea-sand are 
applied W’ith great benefit to retentive soils ; I 
but calcareous matter should never be used, i 
The situation must always be open. It is 
propagated in general frorri cuttings of the i 
tubers, though the shoots arising from 
thence and the layers of the. stalks may be 
employed. Mew varieties arc raised irom 
seed. Planting in the open ground is best 
done in October and November, and may 
thenceforward be continued until tlioend of 
March. This last mouth is the latest in 
which any considerable plantation should be 
made. They will succeetl if planted in May, 
or even June ; yet it ought al ways to be kept 
m mind that the earliest, planted, especially 
in dry soils, produce the finest, healthiest, 
and most abundant crops. The next point 
for consideration is the preparation of the 
sets. Some gardeners recommend the 
largest potatoes to be planted whole ; others 
that tliey be sliced into piece.s containing 
two or three eyes ; a tliird set, to cut the 
large tubers directly in half; alourth, the 
employment of the shoots only, whicli are 
thrown out if potatoes are kept in a warm 
damp situation; and a fifth, that merely the 
parings be employed. Cuttings of the stalks, 
live or six inches iu length, or rooted suckers 
will be productive if planted in showery 
weather, in May or June; and during this 
last month, or early in July, the potato may 
be propagated by layers, which are formed 
P^gyriH^r down the young stalks when i 
about twelve inches long, they being covered ! 
three inches thick with mould at a joint, i 
lor the main crops, moderate sized whole i 
potatoes are the best. To obtain early crops, 
where tubers are rapidly formed, large sets 
must be employed. In these, one or two • 
eyes at most should be allowed to remain. . 
If the sets are placed with their leading buds 
upwards, few and very strong early stems 
will be produced; but, if the position be 
T97 


reversed, many w^eak and later shoots will 
arise ; and not only the earliness, but the 
quality of the produce is depreciated. For 
the earliest crops, there are likewise several 
i modes of assisting the forward vegetation 
; of the sets. These should be prepared by 
: removing every eye but one or two ; and being 
I placed in layers in a warm room, where air 
and liglit con be freely admitted, with a 
j covering of straw, chalf, or sand, they soon 
; emit shoots, which must be strengthened by 
i exposure to the air and light as much as 
; possible, by taking olf the cover without 
i injuring them. During cold weather, and at 
i night, it must always be removed ; the leaves 
I s(»on become green and tolerably hardy. I n 
I early spring, they are planted out, the leaves 
ibeingjo^f above the surface, and a 
covering ol‘ litter being applied every night 
until the danger of the frost is passed. 
Flaiitintr should be performed by the aid of 
the dibble, in rows ; for the early crops, 
twelve inches upart each way, and lor the 
main ones eighteen inches. A small round 



willow basket wdth a bow-handle should be 
provided iov every person who is to plant 
the sets; and as a. considerable number of 
hands are reipiired for the operation, boys 
and girls may lind eraployrneut at it, over 
and above the ordinary field -workers. The 
potato-dibble is the best instrument that 
can be ernploy<‘d, the earth being uftervvarcis 
raked or struck in with the spade, nnd tl»e 
soil not trampled upon, but planted, as suf- 
ficient is dug for receiving a row; for the 
lower the soil the less does frost penetrate. 
Tlie best kind of implements for ibis puiqio.se 
are those .shown in the engraving ; a 
is called the Guernsey prong, is light and 



easy ; it requires no stooping, and will tear up 
the deepest- rooted weeds. A somewhat simi- 
lar Implement is illustrated at 6. which may 
be used upon strong stubborn soil, with great 
economy of time and advantage to the land. 
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As soon as the plants appear they should be 
well weeded, and kept free from weeds 
throughout their growth. The very earliest 
crops will be in production in June, or 
perhaps towards the end of May, and may 
thence be taken up os wanted until October, 
at the 'Close of which month, or during 
November, they may be entirely dug up and 
stored. The tubers should be sorted at the 
time of taking them up ; lor, as the largest 
keep the best, they alone should be stored, 
whilst the smaller ones are first made use 
of. A variety of the potato is generally 
considered to continue about fourteen years 
in perfection* after which period it gradually 
loses its good qualities, becoming of inferior 
flavour and unproductive; fresh varieties, 
therelbre, must be occasionally raised from 
seed. The berries or apples of the old stock 
having hung in a warm room throughout the 
winter, the seed must be obtained from them 
by washing away the pulp during February. 
The seed is then thoroughly dried and kept 
till April, when it is sown in drills about a 
quarter of an inch deep and six inches apart, 
ill a rich light soil. The plants are weeded, 
and earth drawn up to their stems, when an 
inch in height ; and as soon as the height 
has increased to three inches they are moved 
to a similar soil in rows, sixteen inches apart 
eacli way. Being finally taken up In the 
course of October, they must be preserved 
until tlie following spring, to be then re- 
planted and treats as for store crops. Die 
tubers of every seedling should oe kept 
separate, as scarcely two will be of a similar 
habit and quality, whilst many will be com- 
paratively worthless, and but few of parti- 
cular excellence. If the seed is obtained 
fi*om a red potato, that flowered in the 
neighbourhood of a white tubered variety, 
the seedlings will, in all probability, resem- 
ble both their parents ; but an exact resem- 
blance to the original stock is seldom met 
with. The early varieties— if planted on little 
heaps of earth, with a stake in the middle, 
and when the plants are about four inches 
high, being secured to the stakes with shreds 
and nails, and the earth washed from the 
bases of the stems by means of a strong 
current of water, so that the iibrous roots 
only enter the soil— will blossom and perfect 
seed. The season of forcing the potato is 
from the close of December to the middle of 
February, in a hot-bed, and at the close of 
this last month on a vrarm border, with the 
temporary shelter of a frame. The hotbed 
is only required to produce a moderate heat. 
The earth should be six inches deep, and the 
sets planted in rows six or elglit inches 
apart, as the tubers are not required to be 
large. The temperature ought never to sink 
below sixty-flve degrees, nor rise above 
eighty. If the tubers are desired to be 
brought to maturity as speedily as possible, 
instead of being planted in the earth of the 
bed, each set should be placed in a pot about 
six inches in diameter. Young.potatoes may 
be obtained in the winter, according to the 
following plan, without forcing : — Plant 
some late kinds, unspnouted, in a dry, rich 
border, in July, and again in August, in 
TOWS two feet apart. They will produce new 


potatoes in October, and in succession untlt 
April, if covered with leaves or straw, to 
exclude frost. If old potatoes are placed in 
dry earth, in a shed, during August, they 
will emit young tubers in December. 

POTATO DUMPLINGS.-P€el some 
potatoes and grate them into a basin of 
water ; let the pulp remain in the water for 
a couple of hours ; drain it off, and mix with 
it half its weight of flour; season with 
pepper, salt, chopped onion, and sweet herbs. 
If not moist enough, add a little water. 
Roll into dumplings the size of a large apple, 
sprinkle them wml with flour, ana throw 
them into boiling water. When you observe 
them rising to the top of the saucepan, they 
will be boiled enough. 

POTATO FRirrERS. — Boil and beat 
half a dozen potatoes, mix with four beaten 
eggs, about a gill of cream, some salt and 
nutmeg, a little sugar, some I’resh butter 
oiled, and a tablespoonful of spirit; beat 
well together, drop in the boiling dripping, 
fry a light brown, dish hot, and strew sugar 
over them. 

POTATO JELLY.— Take two or three 
large.potatoes, wash, peel, and grate them ; 
stir the pulp, thence procured, in a jug of 
water. Pass the mixture of pulp and water 
through a sieve, and collect the water which 
passes through into a basin. Let this stand 
for a few minutes, and a sufficient quantity 
of starch will have fallen for the purpose 
required. Pour off the water, and continue 
stirring up the starch at the bottom of the 
basin, while boiling water is being poured' 
upon it ; and it will soon and suddenly pass 
into a state of jelly. The only nicety re- 
quired is to be careful that the water is 
absolutely boiling, otherwise the change will 
not take place. It does not require more 
than eight minutes to transform a raw 
potato into a basinful of most excellent' 
jelly, which may be seasoned with sugar, 
spice, and wine to taste. 

POTATO PASTY. — For making this 
dish, a tin mould must be employed, of the 
construction shown in the engraving, with a 
perforated moveable top, and a small valve, 
to allow the escape of steam. Arrange at 
the bottom of the mould from two to three 
pounds of mutton cutlets, freed according* to 
the taste, from all, or from the greater por- 
tion of the lat, then washed, lightly dredged 
on. both sides with flour, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper, or cayenne. Pour to them 
sufficient broth or water to make the gravy, 
and add to it at pleasure a tablespoenful of 
ketchup or other sauce. Have ready boiled, 
and very smoothly mashed, with about an 
ounce of butter, and a spoonful or two of 
milk and cream to each pound, as many good 
potatoes as will form a crust, to the pasty 
of quite three inches thick ; put the cover on. 
the mould and arrange these equally upon 
it, leaving them a little rough on the surface. 
Bake the pasty in a moderate oven from, 
three-quarters of an hour to an hour and 
quarter, according to its size and contents. 
Pin a folded napkin neatly around the' 
mould, before it is served, end have ready a. 
hot dish to receive the cover, which must: 
not be lifted off until after the pasty Is on 
708 
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|)ie table. For a pasty of moderate aize. 
two. pounds or two and a half of meat, and 
from three to four of potatoes, will be suffl> 



cient ; a quarter of a pint of milk or cream, 
two small teaspoonfuls of salt, and from one 
to two ounces of butter must be mixed up 
with these last. 

rOTATO rUDDING.—With a pound and 
a quarter of tine mealy potatoes, boiled very 
dry, and mashed perfectly smooth while hot, 
mix three ounces of batter, five or six of 
sugar, five eggs, a few grains of salt, and the 
grated rind of a lemon. Four the mixture 
into a well* battered dish, and bake it in a 
moderate oven for nearly three-quarters of 
an hour. Serve with sugar sifted over it. 

Potatoes, IJlb. ; butter, 3ozs. ; sugar, 
Soroozs. ; eggs, 5; lemon*riud, 1 ; salt, a few 
grains. 

POTATO ROLLS. -Boil three pounds of 
potatoes, bruise and work them with two 
ounces of butter, and as much milk as will 
make them pass through a cullender. Take 
three-quarters of a pint of yeast, and half a 
pint of warm water; mix these with the 
potatoes, pour the whole upon five pounds 
of Hour, and add three teaspoonfuls of salt. 
Knead it well: If not of a proper consis- 
tence, add a little more warm milk and 
water. Let it stand before the fire an hour, 
to rise; then work it well, and make it into 
rolls. Bake them about half an hour in a 
moderate oven. These rolls will cut well, 
toasted and buttered. 

Potatoes, 3lbs. ; butter, 2oz8. ; milk, 
suflicient; yeast, ^-pint; warm water, 
i-pint ; flour, 5 lbs. ; salt, 3 teaspoonfuls. 

POTATO SOUP.— Cut a pound and a half 
of gravy beef into thin slices, chop a pound 
of potatoes and a large onion, and put them 
into a saucepan with three quarts of water, 
half a Dint of gray peas, and two ounces of 
rice. Stew these till the grai^ is quite 
drawn from the meat, strain it oC take out 
the beef, and pulp the other ingredients 
thr<mghi a coarse sieve. Add the pulp to 
the soup, cut in two or three roots oi oelwy ; 
simmer in a clean saneepan till this is 
tender* season with pepper and salt, and 
serve up with Med bread. 
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Oravy beef, lilb. ; potatoes, lib.; 
onion, l; water, 3 quarts; gray peas, 
l-piiit; rice, 2oz8. ; celery, 2 or 3 roots; 
pepper and salt, to season. 

POTATOES BAKED -The potatoes ein- 
ployed for baking should be of a large size. 
They are merely washed, and put Into a 
slow oven for about half an hour, or longer, 
according to their size, and are served witli 
butter, pepper, and salt. 

POTATOES BOILED.-Fill a saucenan 
half* full of potatoes of an equal size, washed 
but not pared ; add as much cold water as 
will cover them about an inch. Set them 
on a moderate fire, let them boil very gently, 
and when it is found, by the application of 
a fork, that they are beginning to get soft, 
straiu oil' the water, strew a little salt over 
them, and let them stand on the fire un- 
covered for about tw'o minutes : then cover 
them, and set them by the side of the fire, 
to keep hot. 

POTATOES BROILED. -Parboil pota- 
toes. then slice them, and put them on a 
gridiron over a dear fire, and turn them 
irequently till they are of a nice brown 
colour on • both sides : serve them liot. 

POTATOES C lU S PE D. -Wash well, and 
wipe, some potatoes of good flavour; cut 
them up into slices from half an inch to an 
inch thick, free them from the skins, and 
pare the potatoes round and round in very 
thin and very long ribbons. Lay them into 
a pan of cold water, and Iiulf an hour before 
they are wanted for table, lift them on to a 
sieve, that they may be w'ell drained. Fry 
them in good butter, which should be very 
hot when they are thrown in, until they are 
quite crisp, and lightly browned ; drain and 
dry them on a soft cloth, pile them in a hot 
dish, strew over them a mixed seasoning of 
salt and cayenne in line powder, and serve 
them without delay. Five or six minutes 
will fry them. 

POTATOES FRIED. — If the potatoes 
are whole, first boil them nearly enough, 
and then put them into a stewpan with a 
bit of butter, or some beef dripping. To 
prevent them burning, shake them about 
till they arc brown and crisp, and then 
drain them from the fat. To fry cold pota- 
toes, put a piece of dripping into a frying- 
pan ; when melted, slice In the potatoes 
with a little pepper and salt ; set them on 
the fire, and continue stirring them. When 
quite hot, they are ready to serve. 

POTATOES MASIlfcD.-Boil them till 
they are perfectly tender, pour off the water, 
ana steam them very dry ; peel them quickly, 
take out every speck, and while they are 
still hot, pre.os them through an earthen 
cullender, or bruise them to a smooth mash 
with a strong wooden fork or spoon. Melt 
in a clean saucepan a slice of butter with a 
few spoonfuls of milk, or better still, of 
cream; put in the potatoes, after having 
sprinkled some fine salt upon them, and 
stir the whole over a gentle fire with a 
wooden spoon, until the ingredients are well 
mixed, and the whole is very hot. It may 
then be served immediately, or heaped In a 
dish, left rough on the surface, and tirowned 
before the fire ; or it may be pressed into • 
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Ivell-buttered mould, which has been strewn 
with the finest bread crumbs, and shaken 
free from the loose ones, then turned out, 
and browned iu a Dutch or an ordinary 
oven. 

POTATOES SCALLOPED. — Having 
boiled and mashed the potatoes, butter some 
clean scallop shells or patty- pans, and put 
in the potatoes. Smooth them on the top, 
cross a knife over them, strew on a few fine 
bread crumbs, sprinkle them a little with 
melted butter from a paste brush, and then 
set theni in a Dutch ov^n. When they are 
broivned on the top, take them carefully out 
of the shells, and brown the other side. 

POTATOES, TO Preskrve — To jpreserve 
potatoes from frost, lay them up m a dry 
store room, and cover them with straw or a 
linen cloth. If this be not convenient, dig a 
trench three or four feet deep, and put the 
potatoes in as they are taken from the 
ground: cover them with the earth taken 
out of the trench, raise it up in the middle, 
like fhe roof of a house, and cover it with 
straw, BO as to carry off the raiu. A still 
better protection is afforded, if the potatoes 
are laid above ground, and covered with a 
sufficient quantity of mould to protect them 
from the fVost, as, in tliis case, they are less 
likely to be injured by the wet. Potatoes 
may also be preserved by suffering them to 
remain in the ground, and digging them up 
in the spring of the year as they are wanted. 

PO'l’ATOES WITH CREAM. -Flour well 
a piece of butter, and put it into a stewpan, 
with a little salt and pepper ; mix them well 
together, and add a glass of cream ; stir the 
sauce till it boils ; then cut into slices some 
potatoes previously boiled ; put them into 
the sauce ; and when warmed up, serve hot. 

POTATOES WITH MUSHROOMS.— 
Boil some potatoes in salt and water ; when 
done, cut them into slices, and put them 
into a stewpan, with some mushrooms and 
shalots shred fine, and a large slice of butter ; 
let them stand a few minutes on the fire; 
add a little flour moistened with some good 
stock, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; 
let the whole stew togetner lor about a 
quarter of an hour, then add the yolks of 
two eggs, and a little w'hlte wine vinegar. 

P O T I C H O M A N I E - A n exceedingly 
pleasing and interesting art, suitable to be 
practise by ladles. It is very simple, re- 
Quires no previous knowledge, and yet af- 
fords abundant scope for the e.verclse of the 
most exquisite taste. The following articles 
are necessary to be procured in practising 
the art of potichomanie:— Glass vases of 
shapes suitable to the different orders of 
Chinese, Japanese, Etruscan, and French 
porcelain, allumettes, &c. ; cups, plates, &c., 
Ac. of Sevres and Dresden design. Sheets 
of coloured drawings, or prints, characte- 
ristic representations of the designs or 
decorations adapted to every kind of porce- 
lain and china. A bottle of liquid gum. 
Three or four hog’s- hair brushes. A bottle of 
vainish. Very flue pointed scissors for cut- 
ting out. An assortment of colours for the 
foundation, in bottles. A packet of gold 
powder. A glass vessel for diluting the 
colours. In order to make the directions 


more plain, let it be supposed that the object 
selected for imitation is a Chinese vase. 
After providing yourself with a plain glass 
vase, of the proper shape, you take your 
sheets of coloured prints, on which are 
depicted subjects characteristic of that pe- 
culiar style. From these sheets can be se- 
lected a great variety of designs, of the 
most varied character, on the arrangement 
and grouping of which you will exercise 
your own taste. After you have fully de- 
cided upon the arrangement of your draw- 
ings, cut them out accurately with a pair of 
scissors, then apply some liquid gum care- 
fully over the coloured side of the drawings, 
and stick them on the inside of the vase, 
according to your owm previous arrange- 
ment, pressing them down till they adhei e 
closely, without any bubbles of air appearltig 
between the glass and the drawings. When 
the drawings have had sufficient time to 
dry, take a fine brush, and cover every part 
of them (without touching the glass) with a 
coat of parchment size or liquid gum,w'hic)i 
prevents the oil colour (which is next ap- 
plied) Irom sinking into or becoming ab- 
sorbed by the paper. When the interior ttf 
the vase is perfectly dry, and any particles of 
gum size that may have been left on the 
glass have been removed, your vase is ready 
for tlie final and most important process. 
You have now to tint the whole of the vase 
with a proper colour, to give it the appear- 
ance of porcelain ; for, up to this time, you 
will recollect it is but a glass vase, with a 
tew coloured prints stuck thereon. Select 
from your stock of prepared colours, in 
bottles, the tint most appropriate to tlie 
kind of china you are imitating (as it is a 
china vase which is supposed to be making, 
it will be of a greenish hue) ; mix fully suffi- 
cient colour in a glass vessel, then pour the 
whole into the vase. Take now your vase in 
botli Iiaiids, and turn it round continually 
in the same direction, until the colour is 
equally spread over the whole of the interior ; 
when tins is satisfactorily accomplished, 
pour back the remainder. If the prepared 
colour be too thick, add a little varnish to 
the mixture before applying it. If pre- 
ferred, the colour may be laid bn with a 
soft brush. Should the vase be intended to 
hold water, the interior must be well var- 
nished alter the above operations, or.lined 
with zinc or tin- foil. If the potichomanist 
wishes to decorate the mouth of the vase 
with a golden border, he can do so by 
mixing some gold powder in a few drops of 
the essence of lavender and some varnish, 
applying it on the vase with a fine brush; 
or he can purchase gold bands, already pre- 
pared for application, in varied sheets, suit- 
able to the potichomanie designs. Poticho- 
manists have found the art capable of 
greater results than the mere imitation of 
porcelain vases, by the introduction of glass 
panels (previously decorated with ouoice 
flowers on a white ground) into drawing- 
room doors, and also into walls, whicn. 
being panel-papered, oiler opportunities ot 
introducing centre-pieces of the same Cha- 
racter as the doors ; elegant chess andwwk 
tables, folding and oheval screens, panels 
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for cabineta, cheffbuiers, and book-cases, 
slabs for pier and console tables, glove- 
bnxes, covers for books, music, albums, &c. 
The cost of the articles employed is not 
very great. Glass vases of various shapes 
may be procured 1 rom 9d. each ; sheets of 
coloured designs, I'rom is. each; prepared 
colours (ready for use) of every tint re- 
quired by the potichomanist, is. per bottle ; 
lk>ttles of varnish, is. each ; bottles of pre- 
pared gum, 6d., 9d., and is. each; bottles of 
gold paint, is. 6d. each; brushes (hog and 
camel-hair), from id. each. 

POT POUURI.— A mixture of odorous 
lit) were, roots, gums, &o., varied according 
to the taste of the operator, either mixed 
together dry, or in the fresh state preserved 
with salt. The usual way of making it is, 
to collect roses, lavender, and other .sweet- 
scented flowers, as they blow ; to put them 
into a large jar mixed with salt, until a 
sufllcient quantity has been collected ; then 
to add to these such other odorous sub- 
stances as may be required to form an 
agreeable perfume. 

POTTKD MKATS, &c. — See Beef, 
Bloaters, Grouse, Ham. Hare, Lob- 
ster, Mutton. Salmon, Veal, &c. 

POTl'lNG.— In gardening, an operation 
performed as follows,— Having the pots and 
mould ready for the reception of the in- 
tended plants, observe, previous to planting 
them, to place some pieces of tile, oyster- 
shells, potsherds, or gravel over tlie hole 
at the DOttom of the pot, both to prevent 
the hole from being clogged and stopped up 
with the earth, and the earth from being 
washed out with occasional watering; and 
also to prevent the roots of the plants from 
getting out. Having secured the holes, 
place some earth in the bottom of each pot, 
irom two or three, to live or six inches or 
more in depth, according to the size of the 
pot and the roots of the plant. This done, 
insert the plant in the middle of the pot, 
upon the earth, in an upright position; if 
without a ball of earth, spread its roots 
equally every way, and directly add a quan- 
tity of flne mould about all the roots aud 
flhres, shaking the pot, to cause the mould 
to settle firmly about them; at the same 
time, if the roots stand too low, shake it 
gently up ks occasion demands: having 
filled the pot with earth, press it gently all 
round with the hand, to settle it moderately 
Arm in every part, and to steady the upright 
posture of the plant, raising the earth, 
however, within about half an inch or less 
of the top of the pot. It will soon settle 
lower, and thereby leave a void space at top, 
which must receive occasional watering. 
As soon as the plant is thus potted, give 
directly a moderate watering, to settle the 
earth more closely about all the roots, and 
promote their shooting into the new e xrth, 
repeating the waterings as occasion reqiflres. 
Transplanting potted plants from one pot 
to another is called sfiifting, and is per- 
formed with the whole ball of earth con- 
tained in tlie pot entire, so as to preserve 
the plantjs in a growing state. The method 
of removing plants out of their pots with 
balls Is in general easily efl’ected. Some- 
soi 


times in small plants it is performed by 
turning the pot upside down, and sticking 
the edge against the side of a bench, or edge 
of the boards of a wheel- barrow, or the like, 
nrhen the ball comes out entire; or occa- 
sionally, a plant that is very well rooted, 
and the numerous flbres of which surround 
the outside of the ball, will readily quit the 
pot when drawn by the stem. But if, by 
either of the above methods the ball will 
not readily quit the pot, thrust a narrow 
thin slip of wood down all round the pat, 
when the ball will come out, by the process 
of striking the edge of the pot, with the 
greatest facility. In replanting in larger 
pots, the first step regards the management 
of the numerous flbres which surround the 
outside ball. When these are not numerous, 
the general practice is to leave them un- 
touched ; but when they are so abundant as 
to form a sort of matted coat, the practice 
is to trim the greater part of them off close 
to the bail, both on the sides and bottom, 
together with some of the outward old earth 
of the ball ; then, having the pots of proper 
sizes, larger than the lormer ones, ami 
having secured the holes at the bottom, and 
put in some fresh compost, deposit the 
plant with its entire ball in the pot, taking 
care that it stands in the centre, erect, and 
of the same depth as before. Then 1111 up 
all the interstices round the ball with fresh 
mould, pres.sing it 4own, and ramming i(: 
down the sides with a broad stick, adding 
more mould gradually, and raising it so a>» 
to cover tlie old ball ; finish with a mode- 
rate watering, to settle the new earth close 
in every part. Jn potting plants from the 
open ground, or beds ol' earth or dung, or 
otherwise, if they have been previously 
pricked out at certain distances, and have 
stood long enough to tix their roots llrinly, 
they may be moved into pots with balls, by 
the proper use of the trowel transplanter, 
or hollow spade. Seedlings, however, can- 
not often be raised with balls, and are 
therefore planted in the smallest sized pota 
lirst, and gradually removed into larger 
ones with their balls entire. Plants in pota 
are seldom shifted directly from small into 
large pots, but generally into a size only 
one gradation larger than that in which 
they were. In large pots the roots are apt 
to be chilled and rotted, by the retention of 
more water than they require. 

POULTICE. — An external application 
generally extemporaneous, used to promote 
suppuration, allay pain and Inflammation, 
resolve tninours, &c. Ponltlces are gene- 
rally prepared with substances capable of 
absorbing much water, and assuming a 
pulpy consistence, so as to admit of their 
application to any surface, however irregular. 
Their curative action principally depends 
upon the liquids with which they are 
moistened, and the heat retained by the 
mass. With this object they should never 
be heavy, or very bulky, and should be 
frequently repeated, and lightly but securely 
bandaged on, to prevent displacement. The 
addition of a little lard, olive oil, or glycerine 
to a poultice, tends greatly to promote its 
emollient action, and to retard its nardening. 
—See Linseep, Mustard, &c, 
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POULTRY.— A general term, including 
every kind of domestic fowl which is reared 
about the house or farm- yard. For the 
prudootion of abundance of eggs, poultry 
must be well fed, and warmly lodged. 1'he 
hen-roosts and poultry-house should be 
securely protected from the weather, and 
tlieir temperature duly maintained by 
proximity to the stables, cow-houses, or 
<lweiling-hou8e, and, in cold weather, by 
the employment, when necessary, of arti- 
llcial heat. The food should also contain an 
ample supply of nitrogeneous matter, for 
M'ithout this how can it be expected that 
hens can produce abundance of eggs, which 
n re peculiarly rich in nitrogen ? The greaves 
sola by tallow-chandlers, and such like 
substances, are heitce excellent additions to 
the ordinary food of poultry. l*oultry 
should also have abundance of space for 
exercise and recreation. This space should, 
if possible, contain living plants of various 
kinds, and some gravelly or sandy soil; 
because worms, snails, as well as occa- 
sionally grass and herbage, form a part of 
the food of poultry ; and sand or gravel is 
swallowed by them for the purpose of pro- 
moting digestion. 'J'he domestic ibwl, or 
common cock and hen, repay the kee])er 
best for his trouble and outlay. The Dork- 
U considered a iirst-cla8.s 
breed. They are good layers, but sit 

iFV'y. 1. 



steadily, and are excellent mothers for 
chicks of an equally robust nature with 
themselves, but are too clumsy and heavy 
to nurse the more delicate breeds. They are 
to be ranked among the largest fowls, and 
are esteemed among the best in point of 
quality of ilesh. Tin's species, however, 
appears to bear breeding in-and-in worse 
tliiin any other variety. It is considered 
desirable to change the cock of the walk 
every year, or every two or three years at 
the longest, If the stock of Dorkings is to 
be kept up in perfection. The game fowls 
(/!(/. 2) are an extremely valuable tribe, 
both on account of thetr beauty, and their 
usefulness. They are the most exemplary 
incubators we have, and during the season 
are often made to sit nine and eleven weeks 


at a stretch. They are excellent mothers 
when the permission is granted them to 
lead out a brood, and also early in showing 
a desire to sit ; so that whether for duck- 
lings, chickens, plieasants and partridges, 
or still rarer birds, game hens are the most 
to be depended on as foster-mothers. Both 
their flesh and their eggs are first-rate 
quality for table, though neither attain the 
bulk of some other breeds. The silver- 
pencilled, gulden-pencilled, and spangled 

Fig. 2. 



Hamburgs are the most prolific layers w’e 
have ; they are as good tablefowls in quality 
and fineness of flesh as the Dorkings, and 
come quite as early to maturity. The Polish 
fowls are best suited for the purposes of the 
fancier. The cliieks are a long time ad- 
vancing in growth, and the full-grown birds 
are not in their prime till the third year, at 
the soonest. They lay a goodly number of 
medium- sized eggs, and are slow to sit. 
Their flesh is excellent. Bantams {fig. 3) 
are old-established pets of poultry fanciers ; 
they maintain their ground in public favour 
from tiieir neat and pleasing appearance. 

Fig. 3. 



the number of their eggs, their usefulness 
as nurses, the great service they render ns 
destroyers of grubs and insects, and the 
small extent of accommodation needlUl for 
them. It now remains to mention a few 
points requisite for the successful keying 
of poultry. In the first place, the fowl- 
house must be warm, and yet airy and well 
ventilated. The floor must be paved with 
some hard material, so as to allow the dong 
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to be scraped clean away, and the house 
then strewed with l^esh sand, or earth, or 
ashes, which should be performed daily, if 
possible. Three or four times a year, the 
whole interior of the buildinp:, with its 
•fixtures, nests, perches, lloor, &c., must be 
thoroughly whitewashed ; if with two coats, 
90 much the better, to insure the destruction 
of insect vermin. A hen- ladder is an indis- 
pensable piece of furniture, to prevent the 
fowls hurting themselves in their attempts 
to go to roost. The nest should not be 
larger than will comfortably accommodate a 
single hen. A most convenient nursing 
coop is shown in jf(/. 4, which may be made 

/’/C. 4. 



of any dimensions suitable for fowls, ducks, 
or turkeys. The moveable bars show the 
place where the mother bird is made to 
enter ; the chicks can run in and out through 
the spaces at the bottom, and can thus be 
either allowed complete liberty to range 
within call of their nurse, or can be enclosed 
within the litter yard in front, which 
also has moveable* bars, to place food, 
water, &c., within their reach. An excellent 
fatting coop for I'owls is shown in 6. 

F /(/. r,. 



During summer it may stand in a dry, shady 
spot in the open air ; and in the cold months, 
may be lifted into the shelter of an out- 
house, or stable. It is six feet long, six 
feet high to the ridge of the roof, and two 
feet eight inches wide, with a partition in 
the middle so as to divide the fowls, and 
receive a succession of birds. The feeding- 
trough in front has a lid on the top, to recei ve 
•the food without disturbing the trough. 
.See Bantam, Cochin - China, Ducks, 
cIjsese, Guinea-Fowi;i, Turkey, &c. 
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POUNCE.-— A substance used for smooth- 
ing paper after making erasures with a 
knife; it is rubbed on with the finger. 
To make it, powder very finely some gum- 
sandarao, sift it, and put it into a little box 
for use. 

POUND CAKE.— Beat a pound of fresh 
butter to a cream, and put to it nine eggs, 
well beaten. Next beat them together till 
thoroughly mixed and light ; and put to 
them a little shred lemon-peel, or a tew 
blanched almonds chopped, slrted sugar to 
taste, &c. Pound in a quartern of dried and 
sifted flour. Mi.x well, and bake in a pan 
lor an hour, in a rather quick oven. 

POVV'DEU FLASK.— A portable recej)- 
tacle for gunpowder. It is sometimes made 
of very stout leather, but is much more 
suitably made of either zinc or copper, in 
which latter cases it is 
finished olf according to 
fancy : safety, Iiowever. 
should be the first con- 
sideration ; tor many ac- 
cidents have happened 
by the whole cmiients of 
a powder-flask becoming 
exploded at once; and 
which nothing can insure 
against but completely 
cutting oft’ the passage 
between the powder se- 
parated for the barrel 
and that which remains 
within the flask. The 
one shown in the en- 
graving will fulfil this 
purpose. Whatever flask 
is used, it should be so 
formed as that the neck, 
by sliding within another 
tubular portion affixed to the body of the 
flask, will measure out three or four different 
quantities of gjinpowder ; and according to 
the gauge of your gun, set this measure, 
first having w'cighed these several quantities, 
which should be engraved on the moveable 
top or measure. 

P0WDE118.— The powder is one of the 
forms of administering medicine, and em- 
ployed when the medicament is too bulky in 
jt.self to admit of being made into a pill, and 
when a quicker action is desired than could 
have been obtained by giving the medicine in 
a form which would take several hours to dis- 
solve in the stomach. Powders are always 
objection able modes of giving physic, not only 
from the size they are sometimes compelled 
to be— from the subtle lightness of the drug 
—but from the difficulty of disguising for 
children, or making i)alatab1c so large a 
quantity of sudli unsavoury substances. But 
as the form of the powder is a necessity, 
and not a choice, the only alternative is to 
render it as little nauseous as possible; 
and as children are generally the recipients 
of this preparation^ it is much better to 
practise a little harnfless deception, than, by 
mixing it before them, lead to tears nnd 
struggles, in which half the medicine is 
lost, the child made suspicious of a spoon, 
disgusted with jam that tastes of physic, 
and irritated by what it considers a tyran- 
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jQical iiMustice. To avoid this, the powder, 
iu the first instance, should be made as small 
as is compatible with the effect desired, and 
having secretly mixed it with a little brown 
sugar in a cap, the child should be permitted 
To eat it dry ; and if he is allowed to hold 
the folded paper in his hand, with the 
luxury of burning it when he has eaten the 
sugar, his satisfaction is equal tx> his triumph, 
and the effect of the medicine all the more 
curtain, from the confidence with which it 
has been taken. The powders most fre- 
quently employed are those of an aperient, 
u febrifuge, and diaphoretic nature, and 
sometimes of an emetic character ; but in the 
ill tier case they are invariably dissolved in 
water before taking— a mode of mixing that, 
when minerals are given, cannot be adopted, 
as such articles fall to the bottom or the 
vessel, and are lost to the patient. Apet'ient 
pmtder for an adult. 1. Take of— 


Jalap in powder . . . I5 grains. 
Cream of tartar ... 30 grains. 

Mix well, and add 

Calomel 4 grains. 

2. Take of— 

Jalap IS grains. 

Scammony R grains. 

Ginger in powder . . s grains. 

Antimonial powder . . 6 grains. 


urix. Either of these may be taken in a 
little sugar made into a paste by a few drops 
of w^ater, or In jam, treacle, honey or gruel. 
Fever poicder for an adult. 1. Take of— 

Nitre, powdered ... 4 grains. 

Ipecacuanha .... 2 grains. 

Antimonial powder . . 3 grains. 

Mix. One to be taken every four or six 
hours. 2. Take of— 

Powdered sugar . . . s grains. 
Tartar emetic .... grain. 
Antimonial pow der . . 2 grains. 
Calomel g^rain. 

Mix ; and take one every two, three, or four 
hours. Diaphoretic or sweating powder for an 
adult. 1. Take of— 

Dover’s powder ... 10 grains. 

To be taken at bedtime. 2. Take of— 
Dover’s powder . . . R grains. 
Powdered squills . . . li grain. 
Antimonial powder . . 4 grains. 
Calomel 2 grains. 

Mix ; and take at bedtime, following both 
this and the preceding powder, an hour 
after, by a hot driuk of gruel, or some 
agreeable beverage 

PRAWN JELLY.-Make a savoury jelly 
of calf’s feet or cow-heel, a piece of skate or 
trimmings of turbot, with horseradish, 
lemon-peel, an onion, i#and a piece of lean 
bacon. When boiled to a jelly, strain it ; 
and when cold, take ofiT the fat, keep back 
the sediment, and boil it up with a glass of 
white wdne, the juice of a lemon, and the 
whisked whites and crushed shells of four 
eggs. Do not disturb It by stirring. When i 


boiled, let it settle for twenty minutes, and 
run it through a jelly bag. Pour some of the 
jelly into a deep dish ; vmen it has solidified; 
put in praw'ns, with their backs downwards, 
fill up the dish with the jelly, and when cold 
turn the whole out. 

PRAWN PIE. — Have ready as many 
well cleaned prawns as will nearly fill a pie- 
dish. Season with pounded mace, cloves, 
a little cayenne, or chili vinegar. Put some 
butter in the dish, and cover with a light 
putr paste. It will require about three- 
quarters of an hour to bake it. 

PRAWN SOUP.— Boil a hundred prawns 
in a little water, vinegar, salt, and a few 
sweet herbs; save the liquor. Pick the 
prawns, and pound the shells together with 
a small roll. Pour the liquor over the shells 
in a sieve, and then pour two quarts of fish 
stock over them. Tear a lobster into small 
pieces, and add this with a quart of good 
beef stock to the whole. Simmer gently, 
savour with pepper and salt, thicken with 
floured butter, and serve. 

PRAWNS rOTTED.-Boil, and pick a 
sulfioicnt number of prawns, then pound 
them in a mortar, and mix them up into a 
paste, with a little butter; season with 
white pepper, salt, and a little allspice, then 

ress into the pots, and cover with clarified 

utter. 

PRAWNS, TO Boil.— Throw the prawns 
into plenty of fast-boiling water, to which 
salt has been gdded in the proportion of six 
ounces to the gallon ; take off all the scum, 
and boil the prawns for eight or nine 
j minutes. As soon as they are tender, drain 
them thoroughly in a cullender, and spread 
them out on a soft cloth to cool ; or dish 
them on a napkin, and send them hot to 
table, when they are liked so. Rea<^- 
dressed prawns may be preserved fit for 
eating at least twelve hours longer than 
they would otherwise keep, by throwing 
them for an instant into boiling salt and 
water when they first begin to lose their 
freshness, and aiterwards draining them. 

PRECIPITATION. — The formation or 
subsidence of a precipitate. When the pre- 
cipitate is the chief object of the process, it 
is necessary to wash it after it is separated 
by filtration. This operation requires little 
attention when the substance thrown down 
is insoluble in water ; but when it is in some 
degree soluble in that liquid, great attention 
is required to prevent the loss which might 
result from the use of too much water. 
Precipitates soluble in water, but insoluble 
in alcohol, are frequently, on the small 
scale, washed with spirit more or less con- 
centrated. The best precipitating vessel is 
a very tall glass jar, furnished with a Up and 
spout, and narrower at the bottom thm at 
the mouth, so that the precipitate may 
readily collect by subsidence, and the super- 
natant liquor be decanted off with more easa^ 

PREPOSITION.— In grammar, a part of 
speech used to express a relation between 
different things ; thus, in— he went to towiu 
he walked witA his friends, the words ie ana 
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vfi/!A connect the notinnA of “he went” 
and “he walked,” respectively with the 
notions of “town” and “friend.” Pre- 
■positions are so called because they are 
preposed or prefixed to the words with which 
they are connected ; but this is sometimes a 
misnomer, as they are occasionally placed 
after such words, as in %cheremth^ wherein, 
trhet'eupon, thereby. The folio winjj words are 
usually considered prepositions : — above ; 
about ; after ; against ; among ; amongst ; 
amid; amidst; aronnd; at: between; be- 
twixt; beyond; before; beliind; beneath; 
below ; beside ; by ; down ; for ; from ; in ; 
into ; near; nigh ; of ; off ; over ; on ; upon ; 
since; through, throughout; till, until; to; 
unto; toward, towards; under, underneath ; 
up: with: within; without. 

PRESERVES, DiUKCTioNS for Pre- 
paring.— I n performing this process it is 
desirable to nave three or four wooden 
spoons, or spatulas, a fine hair sieve, or two 
large squares of common muslin, and u 
strainer of closer texture. A pan, as seen 
in the engraving, is the one ordinarily used 
for boiling the fruit in. Jirass paus, scoured 



till they are brightly clean, are still much 
used for making preserves ; but a vessel of 
double block tin, or of iron very thickly 
tinned, or, better, enamelled, if kept for 
jellies and sweet things, answers very well, 
and is safer, particularly for the coarser 
preserves, which, being generally made with 
a coarse allowance of sugar, require long 
boiling. Damp is a great enemv to pre- 
serves, and they should therefore be kept in 
a dry cool place. When the slightest fer- 
mentation IS perceptible in the .syrup, it 
should be immediately boiled for some mo- 
ments, and well skimmed ; the fruit taken 
from it should then be thrown in. and well 
scalded also; and the whole, when done, 
should be turned into a very clean dry jar. 
The following are a few general rules and 
directions for preserving. Let everything 
•used for the purpose be delicately clean and 
dry, bottles especially so. Never place a 
preserving pan flat upon the fire, as this 
will render the preserve liable to burn to, as 
It is called ; that is to say, to adhere closely 
to the metal, and then to burn ; it should 
rest always on a trivet, or on the lowered 
bars of a kitchen range, when there is no 
regular preserving stove in the house. After 
the sugar is added to them, stir the preserves 
gently at first, and more quickly towards 
the end, without quitting tnem until they 
are done; this precaution will always pre- 
vent the chance of their being spoiled. All 


preserves should be careRilly cleared of the 
scum as it rises. Fruit which is preserved 
in syrup must first be blanched or boiled 
gently, until it sufficiently softens to ab- 
sorb the sugar ; and a thin syrup must be 
poured on it at first, or it will shrivel instead 
of remaining plump and becoming clear. 
Thus, if its weight of sugar is to be allowed, 
and boiled to a syrup with a pint of water 
to the pound, only half the weight must be 
taken at first, and this must not be boiled 
with the water more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes at the commencement of the pro- 
cess: a part of the remaining sugar must 
be added every time the syrup is reboiled, 
unless it should be otherwise directed in the 
receipt. To preserve both the true flavour 
and the colour of the fruit in jams and 
jellies, boil them rapidly until they are well 
reduced, before the sugar is added, and 
quickly afterwards ; but do not allow them 
to become so much thickened that the 
sugar will not dissolve in them easily and 
throw up the scum. In some seasons the 
juice is BO much richer than in others, that 
this effect takes place suddenly: but the 
drop which adheres to the skimmer when 
it is held up, will show the state it has 
1 reached. Never use tin, iron, or piwter 
spoons or skimmers for preserves, as they 
will convert the colour of red fruit into a 
dingy purple, and impart besides a very 
unpleasant flavour. When cheap jams or 
jellie.s are requirefl, make them with Lisbon 
sugar, but use that which is well refined 
always for preserves in general. Let fruits 
for preserving be always gathered in per- 
fectly dry weather, and be free both from 
the morning and evening dew, and, as muoh 
as possible, from dust. Never squeeze fruit 
too much : take merely tfie juice that flows 
freely, and use 'viidtut remains for made wine 
or plain jams. Unless preserves are bright; 
and of a fine colour, they will lose half their 
value; and tins they will never be if the 
fruit is squeezed till the skins and seeds are 
broken. Let sieves be dipped in, and jelly- 
bags be wrung outof hot water before using 
them, or they will absorb a great quantity 
of the jelly. For tying down preserves, 
shape papers the size of the pots or jars, 
but leaving them an inch and a half longer, 
that they may tie and overlap the edges ; 
brush these papers inside, till thoroughly 
saturated, with iieaten wliite of egg; tie on 
while moist. They will dry and collapse 
like bladder. Nothing, however, can more 
thoroughly e.vcinde the air than bladder 
over corks, or double bladder. For pre- 
serving raw fresh fruits that are merely 
scalded, good corks dipped in resin are 
effectual ; and for preserved stone-flruit, 
melted suet in a thick layer is sometimes 
poured upon the paper. 

PRE8SER- ROLLER - An agricultural 
implement, the chief effect of the applica- 
tion of which is to produce cf'nsolidation in 
the soil over a narrow space, in which space 
the seeds of plants are to have root ; hence 
Its effects are applicable only to the drUl 
system of culture, and that only under the 
particular circumstance of a consolidated 
soil the ordinary texture of which is too 
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loose iiiid fciable for the oontinned support 
of the wheat plant, and close contact in the 
furrow-slices of the soil on being ploughed 
from grass for a seed furrow. The presser- 
roller is of very simple construction. The 
carriage consists of a rectangular frame. 
A pair of horse shafts are bolted upon the 
frame on the near side ; a cast iron bracket 
supports the frame upon the axle. This axle 
carries the two pressing wheels, which are 
provided with the means of being Itxed at 
any desired distance apart, though nine or 
ten inches is the usual space. The axle 
carries also the light carriage wheel. The 
off-side shaft is supported by an iron stay- 
rod ; and two iron scrapers are attached to 
the bind bar, for the purpose oi‘ throwing 
off any soil that may adhere to the wheel. 

PRIMROSE. — An extensive genus of 
small but very pretty and desirable plants. 
Ail the species of primrose succeed best in 
a mixture of loam and peat, and increase 
readily by seeds, or by dividing the plants, 
which should be done as soon as they have 
flowered. 

PRIMROSE OINTMENT. — Bruise a 
pound of the leaves of the plant in a mortar, 
along with half a pound of the flowers ; 
simmer them in an equal quantity of hog's 
lard, without salt, until the primroses be- 
come crisp ; after which the ointment, 
whilst fluid, must be strained through a 
coarse sieve. This is an excellent applica- 
tion for obstinate ulcers, or for burns. 

PRIMROSE PUDBING.-Take of petals 
of primroses, chopped fine, a quart; flour, 
halt a pound, and a little salt Mix these 
with water into a paste ; form into a pud- 
ding; boll, and serve with melted butter 
and sugar. 

PRIMROSE VINE GAR.— Boil four 
pounds of moist sugar in ten quarts of 
water for about a quarter of an hour, and 
take off the scum ; then pour the liquor on 
six pints of primroses, add some fresh 
yeast before it is quite cold, and let it wrork 
•11 night in a warm place. When the fer- 
mentation is over, close up the barrel, and 
Still keep it in a warm place for use. 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT. -Tlie rela- 
live rights and duties of principal and agent 
may be comprised as follows:— The first 
great duty of an agent is to use faithfully, 
and in its full extent, the authority which 
has been given him. An agent's authority 
is said to be limited when he is bound by 
precise instruction, and unlimited when lie 
IS not so bound. When his authority is 
limited, an agent is bound to adhere strictly 
to his instructions in every particular. Thus, 
if instructed to sell, he iias no right to 
barter; nor if instructed to sell at a certain 
price, is he authorized to take less. Whrai 
the agent’s authority is not limited by pre- 
cise mstructions, his duty is to act In con- 
formity with what may reasonably be pre- 
sumed to be the intentions of his em- 
ployer; and, in the absence of all other 
means of ascertaining what these intentions 
are, be is to act 'for the interest of his prin- 


cipal according to the discretion which may 
be expected from a prudent man in the 
management of his own business. Thus, if 
he is authorized to sell, and no price is 
limited by his instructions, it should be his 
endeavour to obtain the best price which 
the goods are fairly worth. If there have 
been other transactions of the same nature 
between the parties, it is to be presumed 
that the principal intends that the same 
mode of dealing should be pursued which 
in former cases he had proscribed or ap- 
proved of. In mercantile transactions. It is 
a rule of universal application, that, in the 
absence of other instructions, the principal 
must be presumed to intend that his agent 
should follow' the common usage of the par- 
ticular business in which he is employed. 
This, therefore, is the course which it is the 
agent’s duty to pursue ; and he will in all 
cases be justified in so doing, even though, 
under tlie jparticularcircumstances, he might 
have acted otherwise to the greater advan- 
tage of his principal. An authority is alway a 
to be so construed as to include all necessary 
or usual means of executing it with effect. 
An agent i.s, therefore, authorized to do all 
such subordinate acts as are either requisite 
by law, in order to the due performance ol‘ 
the principal effects of its instructions, or 
are necessary to effect it in the best and 
most convenient manner, or are usually 
incidental to it in the ordinary course of 
business. -See Agent. 

PROBAnG.— A n instrument used to re- 
move obstructions w hich are lodged in the 
Fig. 1. gullets of animals. The common 
prohang is represented in ;fig. 1, a 
being the cup-end, which is so 
formed that it may partially lay 
hold of the piece of turnip or 
potato, and not slip betw'een it 
and the gullet, to the risk of 
rupturing the latter; and being 
of larger diameter than the usual 
state of the gullet, on being pressed 
forward, it distends the surround- 
ing parts, and makes room for the 
obstructing body to proceed to the 
stomach. The probang is used in 
the following manner : — Let the 
piece of wood, Jig. 2, be placed over 
the open mouth of the animal as 
a bit, and the straps of leather 
attached to it buckled tightly over 
the neck behind the horns, to keep 
the bit steady in its place. The use 
of tlie bit is, not only to keep the 
mouth open without trouble, but 
to prevent the animal injuring the 
probang with , its teeth, and it 
offers the most direct passage for 
the probang tow'arda the toroat. 
Let two or three men seize the 
animal on both sides by the horns 
or otherwise, and let its mouth be 
held jprojecting forward in an easy 
position, but no fingers Introduced 
into the nostrils to obstruct the 
breathing of the animal, nor the 
a tongue forcibly pulled out of the 
side of the mouth. Introduce now 
the cup-end, a, of the probang through the 
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round hole, 6, of 
the mouthpiece, 
fij. 2, and puBh 
it trenlly to- 
wards the throat 
until you feel 
the obstruction 
resisting your 
further pro- 
trrcsa; push 
then with a firm 
aud persevering 
hand, caution- 
ing the attend- 
ants, previously 
to doing so, to hold on firmly; lor the 
shifting of the obstruction by the instru- 
ment may cause the animal pain, and 
make it wince and even leap aside. The 
obstruction will now most likely give ivay, 
especially if the operation be performed 
be! ore the obstructed parts have begun to 
swell ; but if not, the probang must be used 
with still more force, whilst another person 
rubs with his hands up and down upon the 
distended throat of the beast. If these at- 
tempts fail, recourse must be had to flie 
kuiie, aud a veterinary surgeon sent for 
instantly. 

PROLAPSUS.— A falling down, or more 
properly falling out, of some part of the 
viscera ol' the body, distinguished from 
a p?‘ocideniia, or protrusion of the same 
parts. It will be, however, sulficient to 
confine the attention to one kind of pro- 
lapsus, common to very weak children, and 
those attended with worms, or of a scro- 
fulous habit of body, and known as pro- 
lapsus ani, or falling down of the how'el. 
A 11 the mother need do in this case is to dab 
tlie protruded part thoroughly with a piece 
ol' lint well wetted in the extract of lead, and 
gently return the part to its natural position. 
One or two applicati(ms, with a course of 
tonics, and bathing tne hips and loins of 
the child in cold salt water every day, will 
be all that is necessary to effect a permanent 
cure of this distressing affection. 

PROMISSORY NOTE.— A direct engage- 
ment in writing to pay a specified sum within 
a limited time, or on demand, to a person 
therein named, or hi.s order, or to bearer. 
Promissory notes are transferable, aud in 
all respects are so nearly assimilated to bills 
of exchange, that all the decisions and rules 
relative to one, are in general applicable to 
the other. The chief distinction between 
them is, that there are only two parties to 
a note, the drawer of a note standing in the 
place of the acceptor of a bill. No formal 
set of words is necessary to the validity of 
a promissory note; nor is it essential it 
should contain any words rendering it 
negotiable. A note promising to account 
with another, at his order, tor a certain 
sum, value received, is a valid promissory 
note, though it contains no formal promise 
to pay. A note beginning, “I promise to 
pay,” and signed by two or more persons, 
is a several as well as a joint note, and the 
parties may be sued jointly or separately : 
so, if the note begin, “We jointly and seve- 
rally promise to pay;” but when a pro- 


missory note is made by several, thus, 
”We promise to pay,” it is a joint note 
only. 

PRONOUN.— In grammar a part of speech 
indicating a word that supplies the place of 
a noun. Pronouns are of three classes — 
personal, relative, interrogative. The per- 
sonal pronouns are three in number — 
namely, /, thou, he {she, or it). All pronouns 
refer to some noun, which, as it generally 
goes before, gets the name of antecedent ; 
but as it may come after, correlative would 
appear a better term. In the case of one 
class of pronouns, the reference is so ob- 
vious and immediate, that they have been 
called relative by way of distinction. These 
are vaho, tchich, that, as. Who is used when, 
the reference is to a person ; w/iicA, when it 
is to a thing; that and as refer to persons 
or to things. The interrogative pronouns, 
so called because they are used to ask ques- 
tions, are who, which, what, and whether. When 
what is not used to ask a question, it gets ^ 
the name of compound relative pronoun, as 
it includes in itself the ideas of both cor- 
relative and relative ; thus, “ Give me what 
is in your hand” is equivalent to “Give 
me the thing which is in your hand.” The 
inseparable word self, with its plurqJ selves, 
is called tltf reciprocal pronoun, and aenotes 
that the object and agent of the verb are 
the same. Ael/ is added to personal pro- 
nouns for the same purpose that own is 
affixed to pronominal adjectives ; that Is, 
to express emphasis or opposition. 'Urns, 

“I did it with my oum hand,” that is with- 
out the assistance of any other person : 

“lie did it all himself, that is without tlie 
assistance of any other. 

PRONUNCIATION.— Tlie principal rules 
of pronunciation are as follows C before 
a, o, and u, and in some other situations, is a 
close articulation like *. Before e, i, and y, 
c is precisely equivalent to s in same, thus, 
as in cell, cider, cypress. E final indicates 
that the preceding vowel is long, as In hate, 
m,ete, sire, robe, lyre, abate, recede, invite, remote, 
intrude. E final indicates that c preceding 
has the sound of s, as in lace, lance; and that 
g preceding has the sound oX j, as in charge, 
page, challenge. E final in proper English 
words never forms a syllable, and in the 
most used words in the terminating un- 
accented syllable, it is silent; thus, naiture, 
genuine, examine, granite, are pronounced n«- 
tur, genuin, examin, granit. E final in some 
words of foreign origin forms a syllable : 
syncope, simile. E final is silent after I in tiie 
following termiDation.s, ble, ele, die, fie, gle, 
kk, pie, tie, ele, as in able, manacle, cradle, 
raffle, mangle, wrinkle, supple, rattle, puzzle, 
which are pronounced «&7, man' act, era'dl, 
raffi, man'gl, wrin'kl, sup'pl, puz'zl. E is 
usually silent in the termination en, as in 
token, broken, pronounced to'kn, bro'kn. Oua 
in the termination of adjectives and their 
derivatives is pronounced us, as in fflsxdxms, 
pious, pompous. Ce, cl, ti, before a vowel, 
has the sound of sh, as in cetaceous, graeUms, 
motion, partial, ingratiate, pronounced eetatdiiu, 
gi'ashus, moshon, parshed, xngrashkUe. Ti, after 
a consonant, has the sound of cA, As in 
clvristian, bastion, pronounced chrUekcmt 
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chon. Si, after an accented vowel, is pro- 
nounced liker/t, aain Epfiesian^confuMion^ pro- 
nounced confuzhon. VVhenciorti 

precede eimilar combinations, as in pronun- 
cmnon, ney^onation, they may be pronounced 
ce, instead uf to prevent a repetition of 
the latter syllable, as pronuncea&kon instead 
of pronnmlieaz}ion. Gli, both in the middle 
and at the end of words, is silent, as in 
caught,, brought^ fright^ nigh^ sigh^ pronounced 
eaut, bctut, fritCy nt, »L In the following ex- 
ceptions, however, gh is pronounced as/.* 
cough, cliough, dough, enough, laugh, rough, 
tough, trough. The seven sounds which the 
combination ough variously assumes, are 
illustrated in the following couplet;— 

** Though the rough cough and hiccough 
plough me through, 

*Mtd life's dark lough my course I still 
pursue.’* 

When wh begins a word, the aspirate 
h precedes w in pronunciation, as iu wluit, 
whiff, whale, pronounced hwat, hwiff, huxtle, 
w having precisely the. sound of oo; in 
the following words w is sileut : who, 
whom, whose, whoop, whole. 11 alter r lias no 
sound as in rheum, rhyme, pronounced 
ream, ryme. II sliould be sounded in the 
middld* of words, us in fore/read, abAor, 
beAold, exAaust, in/rabit, unAorse. II should 
always be sounded except in the following 
words : heir, herb, honest, honour, liospitai, 
hustler, hour, humour, humble, ana all 
tiieir derivatives, as honestly, honourable, 
HcQ. K uiid g are silent before n, as know, 
gnaw, pronounced no, naw. W before r is 
silent, as in wrong, wreath, pronounced rong, 
reaih. B alter m is silent, as in dumb, numb, 
X^ironounced dum, num. L before k is silent, 
as m baulk, talk, walk, pronounced bank, tauk, 
wauk. Ph has the sound of/; as ux philo- 
sophy, pronounced JUosofy. Ng has two 
sounds, the one as in sugar, the other as in 
linger. N after m, and closing a syllable, is 
silent, as in«iA^mn, condemn. P before « and t 
is mute, as in psalm, pseudo, ptarmigan, pro- 
nounced sahm, sudo, tarrnigan. B has two 
sounds, one strong and vibrating, as at the 
beginniug of words and syllables such as 
ro^, reckon, raw ; the other at the termination 
of words, or when it is succeeded by a con- 
sonant, as farmer, mom. Before the letter 
r there is a slight sound of e between the 
vowel and the consonant; thus, bare, parent, 
mere, nw'e, more, pure, are pronounced nearly 
baer, paerent, metr, mier, tnoer, puer. There 
are other rules uf pronunciation affecting 
the combination of vowels, &c. ; but the 
foregoing are the chief. 

Errors made in pronunciation are very 
numerous, and many of them grate offen- 
sively on the ear ; the abuse of the letter U, 
being aspirated when it should be sileut, 
and sileut when It should be aspirated, is 
one of the most prominent of these faults. 
Pronouncing the letter « as though it were 
00 is also another error very generally com- 
mitted. The interchange ot w lor v, and 
f for w{ the sound k instead of g at the ter- 
mination of words, as somethini, nothin^; 
the addition of r at the end of words end- 
ing in vowels, idear, Eliaar; and the 


• pronouncing of words ending in ow as though 
they were spelt er— are all of them olleuces 
against correct pronunciation and guoa taste. 

I A glaring error, even amongst intelligent per- 
sons, is dropping the linal consonant m a 
, word, such as bread an’ butter, what \viU 

* you gi’e for it, no more o* that, instead of 
bread and butter, what will you gi^'elur it 
no more o/ that. To attain a faultless pro- 
nunciation, a person should exercise hinl^elf 
in writing down certain sentences, repeating 
tliem toiiimself, and correcting errors which 
lall upon his ear, until he is periect. 

PKUNING.— in gardening and the cul- 
tureof ii uits, pruning denotes therernovul of 
the excrescences or superlluous portions of 
trees, with the view ol rendering the tiees 
more fruitful, to make them grow higlier 
and with greater regularity, or to produce 
larger and better flavoured iruit. It carried 
to too great an extent, the desired result is 
not obtained, for every tree requires a 
certain amount of leal- surface lor the ela- 
boration of its sap; and, therefore, if this 
be reduced too much, blossom- buds are 
produced less abundantly, for leaves are 
more necessary tor the health of the plant ; 
and, by a wise provision, the parts less 
requisite for individual vigour are super- 
seded by the parts more needed. On tlie 
other hand, it the branches are left too 
thick, they over- shadow those beneath them, 
and so exclude the light as to prevent that 
elaboration of the sajj, witiiout which no 
blossom-buds are formed, but an e.\cessive 
production of leaves, in the vain effort to 
attain by an enlarged surface that elabora- 
tion which a smaller suriace would effect iu 
a more intense light. The season of pruning 
must be regulated in some degree by lim 
strength of the tree; lor although, us a 
general rule, the operation should not take 
place till the I'all of the leaf Indicates that 
vegetation has ceased, yet, if the tree be 
weak, it may often he performed with ad- 
vantage a little earlier; but still so Intern 
the autumn as to prevent the protrusion of 
Iresh shoots. The chief guide in pruning 
consists in being well acquainted with die 
inode of the bearing of the different sorts of 
trees, and forming an early Judgment ot ibe 
future events of shoots and brauches, uiid 
many other circumstances lor which some 
general rules may be given ; but there are 
particular instances which cannot be Judged 
of but upon the spot, and depend chiefly on 
practice and observation, bummer pruning 
is a most necessary operatiou. Young 
shoots require thinning to preserve the 
beauty of the trees and to encourage the 
fruit; and the sooner it is performed the 
better. It is, therefore, advisable to begin 
this work in Hay, or early in June, removing 
all superfluous growths and ill-placed shoots, 
which may be done with considerably more 
expedition and exactness than when the 
trees have shot a considerable length. 
When, however, a tree is inclined to luxu- 
riance, it is proper to retain as many of the re- 
gular shoots as can be comiuodlously trained 
in with any regularity, in order to divide and 
exhaust the too abundant sap. It will be 
ni-cessary to review the trees occasionally 
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in order to re-form such branches or shoots 
as may have started Irom their places, or 
taken a wrong* direction ; and, according as 
any fresh irregular shoots protrude after 
the general dressing may be displaced, or 
as the already trained ones advance in 
length, or project from 
the wall or espalier, 
they should be trained 
in close. In the winter- 
pruning, a general 
regulation must be 

observed, botli of the 
mother branches, and 
the supply of young 
wood laid in the pre- 
ceding summer ; and 
the proper time for 
this work is any period 
during open weather, 
from November till 

March ; but the sooner 
the better. In per- 
forming this work, it is 
proper to un-nail or 
loosen u chief part of 
the branches, particu- 
larly of peaches, necta- 
rines, apricots, vines, 
and other trees re- 

quiring an annual sup- 
ply of young wood. 
The effects of judicious 
and injudicious prun- 
ing are illu.st rated by 
£| the accompli ny ing en- 

^ — - gravings. Fhj. 1 re- 

presents a tree of 

Fig. 2. 




thirty years* growth, which has been regu- 
larly and properly pruned. Fig. 2, a tree of 
thf same age, which has been neglected as 
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to pruning during its early growth, and has 
now been pruned In a way too frequently 
practised, namely, by sawing and lopping 
off the branches after they have attained a 
large size. Fig. 3 shows the bad con- 
sequences of neglecting 
early pruning in the 
case of a plank cut from 
an ash tree, which has 
been pruned by lopping 
off the large branches 
for many years before it 
was felled. The cuts in 
this case had been made 
several incites Irom the 
bole, and the branches 
left being very large, the 
stumps had become rot- 
ten. The enlargement 
of the trunk had not, 
however, been stopped, 
for the new wooti Itad 
covered over all the 
haggled parts, in some 
places to several inches 
thick. Yet the effects 
of the previous exposure 
to the action of the 
weather, by injudicious 
pruning, is strikingly 
marked by the decayed 
state of the parts con- 
nected with branches 
w'liich had been ampu- 
tated. From this it will clearly appear 
that, if pruning is to be practised on de- 
ciduous trees at all, it should be com- 
menced while they are young, and carried on 
progressively ; and if so, no such blemisbes 
will be found in the timber when out 
up. Yet it does sometimes happen that 
young plantations under twenty years’ 
growth are to be pruned. In such cases, 
when the ill-placed brunches, or those 
intended to be removed, exceed in diameter 
two inches, it is better to commence at 
their extremities and shorten them back 
yearly. 15y thus cutting off their supplies, 
the base of the branch will be lessened more 
and more of its nourishment, it will become 
sickly, and ultimately die away altogether. 
TUe uji 2 )lemerit 8 emploped for pruning are 
various ; the following will 
be found the most usefhl, 
and with them every opera- 
tion of pruning may be ad- 
vantageously accomplished. 
Of pruning knives, a small 
pocket pruner having two 
blades, the one larger than 
the other. Is to be recom- 
mended for general use. Its 
merits consist in its light- 
nes.s and small bulk, as well 
as its being useful for prun- 
ing, making cuttings, and 
cutting flowers. Pruning 
chisels are nearly as various 
as pruning knives. The beet, 
however, are In shape of a 
carpenter’s chisel, but with 
a Itandle of greater or less 
length and strcngtJi, according to the height 
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and 8l*e ot the branch to be amputated. 
They vary in breadth of cutting face from 
one to three inches, and are wrought by 
placing the face of the chleel upon the part 
of the branch where the cut ia 
to be made, and being held there 
by one man, while another with 
a wooden mallet, striking up- 
wards, drives the chisel through 
the branch. Thus, branches of 
almost any size, from seven to 
twenty feet from the ground, 
may be cut off. Branches nearer 
the ground may be cut off with 
chisels having shorter handles, 
as shown in the engraving. 
Another modification of it is 
sometimes used in orchard and 
ornamental tree pruning, dfif- 
ering only from the former in 
having a guard or plate placed 
behind the blade, to prevent it 
entering too far into the trunk 
from wuich the branch is to be 
removed. The advantage of the 
pruning chisel in all cases over 
the pruning saw, is its saving the 
trouble of ascending the tree, and the damage 
that may be done to the branches by a man 
going up to cut oft* the branch. An excellent 
substitute for all pruning chisels is found 
in the American or Indin pole- 
saw, depicted in the annexed 
figure. This has a blade about 
four inches broad, and from 
eighteen inches to two feet in 
length, fixed to a pole- handle 
fo any required length, so as to 
reach the branch to be removed. 
This saw differs from the ordi- 
nary implement, in operating, 
by pulling instead of thrusting, 
so that a person standing on 
the ground can work the saw to 
every advantage, while it is 
sufficiently stift* not to break 
while passing through the wood. 
The outs maae by a saw should 
have the wound smoothed by the 
knife or small plane, and in most 
cases be painted over witli some 
mild paint to exclude the air 
and moisture. The pruning bill 
is a species of large knife, and 
in the hands of an expert work- 
man is valuable, in cutting off 
branches larger than the pruning 
knii'e could sever. The stroke 
should always he given in an 
upright direction, and, if pos- 
sible, one blow should perform 
the operation. They are very 
useful in pruning thick and 
overgrown shrubbery, as they 
can be wrought with greater 
effect in thick jungles than al- 
most any other cutting imple- 
ment. Sometimes they have ' 

only one catting face, and that I 

is in general somewbkt crooked towards 
the point ; at other times they have an 
axe-like face of several inches in length 
upon their back, useful in cutting large , 


branches ; and at others they 
have instead of a cutting 
face upon their back, a set 
of teeth or serratures, by 
which the operation of 
sawing may be performed. 

Pruning shears are of a still 
greater variety ; one of the 
smallest of the kind, and 
particularly useful for prun- 
ing off tender shoots, is seen 
in ihe accompanying figure. 

It may also be used for cut- 
ting off leaves, bunches of 
grapes, flowers, &c., that 
may not be readily reached 
by the hand; and while it 
severs the leal and stem, 
still holds the thing severed 
until it may be taken in 
the hand. The curve passing round the 
handle and lever in tlit* form of a ring, 
when pulled downwards by the cord, 
draws the leaves towards the handle, and 
causes the shear- like 
faces to meet; these, 
instead of being sharp 
at their edges, meet 
in what may be called 
the half check form, 
bruising rather than 
cutting asunder the 
footstalk of the flower 
or leaf, and thus pre- 
venting its falling. 

The stud above the 
ring prevents it from 
slipping upwards, and 
the spring between 
the lever and handle 
keeps the shears open 
until acted upon by the cord. 

PRUNE PUDDING. — Mix four table- 
spoonfwls of flour in a quart of milk; add 
six eggs, two teaspoonfuls of powdered 
ginger, a little salt, and a pound of prunes. 
Tie the mixture in a cloth and boil ibr an 
hour. 

Flour, 4 tahlespoonfnls ; milk, i 
quart; eggs, 8; ginger, 2 teaspoonfuls; 
salt, sufficient ; prunes, ilb. 

PRUNE TART. — Wash and scald the 
fruit; take out the stones, and either bruise 
them and take some of the chopped kernels 
to add to the tarts, or not, as preferrc<i. 
Add sugar to taste to the fruit, and bake it 
as a tart. 

PRUNES STEWED.— Put the pr«no.s 
into a small saucepan with very little w'ater, 
and stew them till they are soft, but net to 
a mash. The stones may be broken and a 
few of the kernels put to the stew. I^runes 
thus prepared prove very wholesome, and 
are frequently employed medicinally as a 
gentle laxative. 

PRUSSIC ACID.— A compound of the 
three elemental^ gases, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and carbon. Its odour is powerffil and 
peculiar, and pungent to the nostrils, and is 
often compared to that of bitter almond. 
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Tile uses of medicinal prussic acid in the 
hunds of a properly qualified practitioner 
are most valflable ; it acts as a powerful 
sedative, allaying pain, sickness, ana ner%'Ous 
irritability ; it is also a most admirable 
addition to lotions for various purposes, but 
in every form cannot safely be bad recourse 
to as a domestic remedy.—For infbrjnation 
respecting poisoning by prussic acid, see 
roiso?JS 

rUBLTSHING.-The method by which 
books, when printed, are disseminated 
amomrst the public. Untried authors fre- 
quently experience the greatest difficulty in 
finding a person to undertake the publication 
of their works, and this must be necessarily 
the case, inasmuch as it is a matter of the 
purest speculation as to whether the works in 
question will be well or Ill-received by the 
public. When an author, however, possesses 
the means, and is determined to produce his 
book, he may surmount this obstacle by 
liaving the work published on his own ac- 
count, that is to say, he himself goes to the 
expense of printing, paper, binding, adver- 
tising, &G., and supplies a publisher with a 
certain number of conies, who sells the work 
on behalf of the author, and renders an ac- 
count periodically, charging a percentage on 
t he amount sold, by way or commission. 

, Should a work thus produced, chance to be 
successful, the same author may, in all 
probability, dispose of a subsequent work by 
selling the copyright to the publisher for a 
certain sum. and thus avoid any expense 
or responsibility in the matter. Another 
mode of publishing, is for the publisher to 
undertake the production of the work at his 
sole expense, and to allow the author a 
certain share of the profits after all expenses 
are paid. A third method is for the author 
to sell an edition ol a work to the publisher 
for a specified sum ; the author thus 8 ecure.s 
a certain benefit, and also reserves to himself 
the copyright, from which he may publish 
subsequent editions on the same terms as 
the first. There are several things to be 
borne in mind by an author in the publica- 
tion of his work, if he is desirous of render- 
ing it successful. In the first place, he must 
seek out a publisher who is in the habit of 
publishing works of a kindred nature ; there 1 
IS an obvious advantage in this, because it 
follows as a matter ofcourse that a publisher 
who disseminates an especial class of works, 
has a reputation in that particular depart- 
ment; this generates what is termed a 
connection, and through this connection the 
publisher is enabled always to dispose of a 
certain number of copies of a work in the 
branch of literature for which he Is cele- 
brated, provided, of course, that the work, 
both as regards its intrinsic value and ex- 
ternal appearance, comes up to the usual 
standard. Another matter of importance 
is, that the work should be advertised gene- 
rally and persistently ; this aid to publicity 
is highly essential, for, without it, the very 
best of works published under the happiest 
auspices will fall to make their way. Nor 
should this be done in a partial and timid 
manner, m calculating the probable ex- 
penses of a work about to be produced, the 


producer should set down a good round snm 
for advertising expenses, and disburse that 
sum wiih the full assurance that the outlay 
will be more than repaid. This is of import- 
ance, not only as regards the immediate sale 
of the work to the public, but as affecting 
the goodwill and exertion.*; of the publisher. 
If, by dint of advertising, a work is being 
continually demanded, the publisher is as 
continually reminded of its existence, awards 
it a certain amount of attention, and appro- 
priates to it a prominent place. But, if from 
the w&nt of advertising, the work is seldom 
or never asked lor, its existence becomes 
almost forgotten ; it gradually recedes to the 
upper and backward shelves, and becomes* 
in the course of time, literally dead stock. A 
third important feature in publishing is, that 
the author previously to producing his book 
should weigli well in his mind the expenses 
that he must assuredly incur, and the pro- 
ceeds which he may reasonably calculate 
upon accruing. To arrive at this result, he 
must determine on the number of pages tlie 
proposed work is to contain, the quality of 
paper to be used, and the style of binding 
that will be employed ; he must then pro- 
cure from the printer, the stationer, and the 
I bookbinder, the several estimates for the 
material and work referred to ; to these he 
I must add, as before mentioned, a sum for 
; advertising, which had better be regulated 
by the advice of the publisher. Opposite to 
this, the author can set down the number of 
I books to be printed at so much per copy, and 
balance the total thus produced against the 
! total of expenses. It must be borne in 
j mind, however, that the selling-price of a 
book is a nominal one, so far as the author i» 
i concerned; for from this price the publisher 
has to allow “the trade ” certain reductions* 
and these, together with the publisher's own 
commission, amount to about forty per cent. 
That is to say, that it a book were published 
at half-a-crown, and a thousand copies of 
such work were sold, although the nominal 
produce w'ould be £125, the amount which 
the author would be entitled to receive would 
not be mure than £ 75 . This appears to be a 
lar^e deduction from an amount, the whole of 
which, a novice in authorship imagines he is 
entitled to receive. But it must be borne in 
mind that the author on hia part derives 
many advantages by bis connection with the 
publisher ; he is spared all trouble entailed 
by the sale and forwarding of the work, he 
is not called upon to give credit, and he 
reaps the benefit of the publisher's position 
and celebrity, so that without these aids an 
author ^tould find the publishing of a work 
an unremuneratiye and disheartening specu- 
lation to embark in. 

PUDDING. -Sec Almond, Apple* 

, Apricot, Arrowroot. Ba'pter, Black- 
t brrrv. Bread and Butper, Cabinet, 
Cumberland, Custard. Gooseberry, 

I Demon, Marrow, Plum, Pumpkin, IUoe, 
i Sago, Tapioca, &c. 

I PUDDING CUPa-A variety of small 
and elegant puddings may be prepared at a 
I few minutes notice, and baked In cups suoti 
as seen in the engravings. Puddings thus 
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improvised have the advantage of being 
«a8iiy made, comparatively inexpensive, and 
an agreeable addition to the repast. 


PUFF rASTE.-Break llghtlv into two 
pounds of dried and sifted flour eightvmnces 
of butter ; add a pinch of salt and sufficient 
cold water to malce the paste ; work it as 
quickly end as lightly as possible, until it is 
smooth end pliable: then level it with a 
paste-roller till it is three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness, and place regularly upon it, six 
ounces of batter in small bits : fold the paste 
like a blanket pudding ; roll it out again, 
lay on it six ounces more of butter, repeat 
the rolling, dusting each time a little flour 
over the board and paste, add again six 
ounces of butter, and roll the paste out thin 
three or four times, folding the ends into the 
middle. If very rich paste be required, equal 
portions of flour ana butter must be used ; 
jiiid the butter may be divided into two 
instead of three parts when it is to be rolled 
in. 

PUFFS — An article of pastry which may 
be made as follows ; Mix two tablesnocnfuls 
of flour, with a quarter of a pint of cream, 
two eggs well beaten, the fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg four bitter al- 
monds pounded, two teaspoonfuls of ratafia, 
flnd an ounce of butter beaten to a cream. 
Bake these ingredients in small buttered 
cups for half an hour ; turn them out in a 
dish, and serve immediately with sweet 
sauce poured over them. 

Flour, 2 tablespoonfuls ; cream, \ 
pint; eggs. 2; nutmeg, i teaspoonful ; bitter 
almonds, 4 , ratafia, 2 teaspoonfuls ; butter, 
loz. 

PULSE.— The beat or stroke of an artery 
which is felt by pressing the Anger on the 
wrist. The frequency of these contractions 
is regarded by medical men as a criterion of 
the state of the health. In the calm un- 
disturbed state of the body of the adult, the 
beats are estimated at about seventy in the 
minute ; while, when disease is present, the 
frequency of the pulse is sometimes fully 
double. It is not often that It falls below 
the healthy standard of seventy. It is 
generally somewhat quicker in the female 
than the male ; and is always ntt>re rapid 
in eany Mfe than in advanced age. In the 
newly- born infant it is about a hundred and 
forty. In extreme old age It often fklls to | 
sixty ; sometimes to’forty, and even as low 
as thirty. The indications of the pulse are 
of the highest importance, and any extra- 
ordinary increase or decrease, Is a sure sign 
of disease. 

PUMP.— An implement for forcing water, 
indispensable in domestic and rural economy. 
For the latter, .the most suitable kind of 
pump is that shown in the engraving, which 


according to the bore, or diameter, may be 
had at various prices, from £2 upwards ; the 
total price depend- 
ing on the length of 
tube required to 
reach the bottom 
of the well. The ope- 
ration of the com- 
mon forcing pump 
consists in a suction 
pipe descending into 
a well, tank, &c., 
containing water, 
and having in it a 
valve opening up- 
wards. The piston, 
or working barrel, 
contains a solid pis- 
ton without any 
valve, moved up and 
down by the rod. 

S i e b e ’ s rotatory 
is found very con- 
venient, either for 
raising water from ■“ 
a tank or well, or by forcing it up to 
any height. This pump operates by the 
rotation of a roller on its axis, having 
paddles or pistons, by which, when llie roller 
IS turned, a vacuum is produced within the 
barrel. In consequence of this vacuum the 
water flows up a rising break into the barrel; 
and as the paddles go round they force it 
into an opening, which conducts it where- 
ever it may be wanted, and by that means 
produces a continuous stream. By having 
an ascending tube, the water may be forced 
to any height; and by having a horizontal 
tube with acock, it may be let out at pleasure 
as in a common pump. By having several 
pipes branching from the ascending tube, as 
many cisterns or reservoirs may be supplied. 

PtJMrKIN, Culture op.— This plant is 
propagated by seed, which may be sown in 
a hotbed of moderate strength, under a 
frame or hand* glasses, at the end of March 
or early in April. In May they may be 
sown in the open ground beneath a south 
fence, to remain, or in a hotbed if at its 
commencement, to forward the j;ilants for 
transplanting at its close, early in June. 
The plants are fit for transplanting when 
they have got four rough leaves, or when of 
about a month's growth. They must be 
planted without any shelter on dunghills, 
or in holes prepared in the open ground. 
Some may be inserted beneath pales, walls, 
or hedges, to be trained regularly over them, 
on acoount of their ornamental appearance. 
They may be treated in every respect like the 
cucumber, only they do not need so much 
care. They require abundance of water in 
dry weather, when the runners have ex- 
tended to the distance of three feet, thev 
may be pegged down, and covered with 
earth at a joint; this will cause the produc- 
tion of roots, and the longer continuance at 
the plant in vigour. The fruit for seed 
should be selected aud treated in the same 
manner as for the cucumber. It is ripe in 
the course of September or October. 

PUMPKIN PIE. -Take out the seeds, 
and pare the pumpkin, but do not scrape 
812 
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the inside, as the part nearest the seeds is 
the sweetest. Stew the pumpkin with a 
little salt, and press it through a cullender. 
For a large pie, to one quart of milk add 
four eggs beaten up, a tablespoonful of 
powdered cinnamon, four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, half a teaspoonful of ginger, the peel 
of a lemon grated, and halt a teaspoon ful 
of the juice. Mix the pumpkin thoroughly 
with these ingredients, and place the whole 
into a pie-dish, with a thin under-crust. 
Bake in a moderate oven for about an hour. 

Pumpkin, l ; milk, l quart ; eggs, 4 ; 
cinuamon, 1 tablespoonful; sugar, 4 table- 
spoonfuls ; ginger, j-teaspoontul ; lemon- 
peel. 1 : lemon- Juice, i- teaspoonful. 

PUMPKIN PUDD I NG.— Take eight eggs, 
a pint of stewed pumpkin, a quarter of a 
pound of butter, a quarter of a pound of 
sugar, two tablespoonfuls of brandy, a tea- 
cupful of cream, a teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
and a teaspoonful at nutmeg. Stew the 
pumpkin in a small quantity of water, mash 
it very line, add the butter, and let it stand 
to cool. Then beat up the eggs, and when 
the pumpkin is cool, add them and the other 
ingredients. Line a pudding basin with 
paste, pour in the pumpkin, and bake in a 
moderately hot oven. 

Pumpkin stewed, 1 pint; butter, 
:tlb. ; sugar, ilb. ; brandy, 2 taolespoonfuls ; 
cream, 1 teacupful ; cinnamon, l teaspoon- 
ful ; nutmeg, I teaspoon lul ; eggs, 8. 

PUMPKIN SOUP.— Into two quarts of 
cold water put three pounds of pumpkin, 
cut into thin slices, peeled, and with all the 
seeds removed; two large onions, also 
peeled and sliced, with a small head of 
celery, cut into very small pieces. Boil 
these together slowly for two hours and a 
half; and then, after adding an ounce of 
dripping, two large tablespoonfuls of flour, 
and a seasoning of pepper and salt, boil 
for half an hour longer, and stir frequently 
during the whole of the boiling. The pump- 
kins saved for seed are better for this pur- 
pose than those which are less ripe and 
more watery. 

q-IT Water, 2 quarts; pumpkin, albs.; 
onions, 2 ; celery, l head ; dripping, loz. ; 
flour, 2 tablespoon ful 8 ; pepper and salt, to 
season. 

PUNCH.— A name given to a mixture 
composed of water, spirit, sugar, and acid. 
The punch most generally made is composed 
of equal parts of rum and brandy ; but any 
mixture of spirits, or one spirit alone, if 
there be acid with it, is called punch. The 
following are among the most approved 
receipts for compounding this beverage. 
Ordinary punch, — Take two large rough 
lemons, juicy, and wiih rough skins; rub 
some large lumps of loaf sugar over the 
lemons till they have acquired the oil from 
the rind, then put them into a bowl, with as i 
nuch more sugar as is necessary to sweeten 
«be punch to taste ; squeeze the lemon -juice 
upon the sugar, and bruise the sugar in the 
iuix “ of boiling water, aqd 

and 
and I 
rum 


vou ; men strain through a fine sieve, 
idd a quart of rum, or a pint of rum 
’ o** a and a half of 

and^half a pint of porter; then add 


three quarts more of water, and mix well. 

Extract the essence from the 
rinds of three lemons, by rubbing them 
with lumps of sugar; put these into n large 
jug, with the peels of two Seville oranges, 
of two lemons, cut extremely thin, the 
juice of four Seville oranges and of ten 
lemons, and six glasses of calfs foot jelly 
in a liquid state. Stir these well together, 
pour to them two quarts of boiling water ; 
cover the jug closely, and set it near the fire 
for a quarter of an hour; then strain the 
mixture through a sieve into,p. punch-bowl 
or jug, sweeten it with a bottle of capillaire. 
add iialf a pint of white wine, a pint ot 
BVenoh brandy, a pint of rum, and a bottle 
of orange shrub; stir the punch as the 
spirit is poured in. Roman punch. — Take 
a quart of lemon-ice, add the whites ol‘ 
three eggs, well beaten, with rum and 
brandy, till the ice liquefies, in the propor- 
tion ot three parts of rum to one of brandy, 
and water to taste. Then add a small tea- 
cupful ot'strong green-tea inihsion, strained : 
add, also, half a pint of champagne. RttgenVs 
punch. — Take a bottle of champagne, a 
quarter of a pint of brandy, the juice of a 
lemon, a Seville orange, and a wineglassihl 
of Martinique; with this mix a pint or 
more of strong infusion of the best green 
tea, strained ; add syrup or sugar to taste. 
Norfolk punch.— the peels of six lemons 
and six oranges in a gallon of brandy for 
two days; then make a syrup with three 
pounds of loaf sugar, and when it is quite 
cold, add it to the brandy, which should 
have been previously strained; add the 
strained juice of eighteen lemons and eigh- 
teen oranges, and let the whole stand for 
six weeks in a closely-corked jar, after 
which, bottle. Tea punc/t.— Make an infusion 
of the best gr^en tea, from an ounce of tea 
to a quart of water ; put before the fire in a 
silver or other metai bowl, to become quite 
hot. and then put into it half a pint of 
brandy, half a pint of rum, a quarter of a 

1 >ound of loaf sugar, and the juice of a 
arge lemon ; set tliese into a blaze, and 
pour in the tea gradually, mixing it from 
time to time with a ladle; it will thus 
remain burning for some time, and in this 
state is to be poured into the glasses. 

Orrfw/ 177 / jpunc//.— Lemons, 2 ; sugar, 
sufficient; boiling w'ater, 1 quart; rum, 
1 quart; or, rum, 1 pint; brandy, 1 pint; 
or, rum, pint, porter, | pint; bolting 
water, 3 q\iart 8 . Oxford puneft.— Hinds of 
lemons rubbed with sugar, 3 ; thin peel of 
lemons, 2 ; of Seville oranges, 2 ; juice of 4 
Seville oranges and 10 lemons ; call’s foot 
jelly, 6 glasses ; water, 2 quarts ; capillaire, 
1 bottle; whitewine, I pint; French brandy 
and Jamaica rum, each 1 pint; orange 
sbrnb, I bottle. Roman Lemon- ice, 

I quart ; eggs, 3 whites ; rum and brandy, 
Bumoient to liquefy; water, to taste; green- 
tea infusion, 1 small teacupful ; champarae, 
I pint. Regenf* punch. — Champagne, 1 bot- 
tle; brandy, J pint; lemon, juice of 1; 
Seville orange, 1 ; Martinique, 1 wineglass- 
ful ; green-tea infusion. 1 pint : sugar, to 
taste. Norfolk purcA.— Peels of six lemona 
and e oranges; brandy, 1 gallon; angar. 
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Slbs. ; Juice of 18 IcmotiB and 18 oranges. 
Tm puftc/i.~Qreeu- tea. infusion (tea, l oz.; 
water, 1 quart); brandy, ^ pint; rum, 
i pint ; sugar, ^Ib. ; lemon, Juice of l. 

PUNCH JELLY.— Dissolve an ounce of 
isinglass in six teacupfuls of water ; strain, 
and add to it. wlien boiling hot, half a pint 
of brandy, the same of rum, and a tea> 
cupful of lemon>Juice, witii half a pound of 
powdered loaf sugar ; stir till the sugar is 
dissolved, and pour it into a shatie. 

Isinglass, loz. ; water, 6 teacupfuls ; 
brandy, i pint ; rum. J pint ; lemon>juice, 
1 teacupful ; sugar, ilb. 

PUNCTUATION.— riie art of dividing 
written or printed coniponition into sen- 
tences and clauses by points or stops, so as 
to indicate the closer or more remote con- 
nection of the several parts. It serves to 
elucidate the sense, and thus also assists 
the delivery, since the latter must have 
reference to the grammatical construction. 
The points used iti English composition 
are The comma (,),thc semicolon the 
colon (:), the period or full stop (.), the note 
of interrogation (?), the note of admiration 
<!), to which may be added the dash (— ), 
the apostrophe (’), and the parenthesis ( ). 
It is considered that the proper length of the 
pause of a comma is while we may count 
one ; at a semicolon, two ; at a colon, three ; 
and at a period, four. But there is frequently 
a much greater separation of the sense, and 
there ought, therefore, to be a longer pause 
at some commas than at others. The form 
and structure of sentences- are so various, 
that it would be diilicult, if nut impossible, 
to lay down rules lor punctuation which 
should meet every case that can occur. The 
following may serve a.s a general guide; — 
The comma is used to throw together such 
similar parts of speech as are joined in 
pairs by the conjunction To separate 

the several members of a series, that is, a 
succession of similar words or members, 
'i'o separate from the rest of the sentence 
such clauses as are added by way of ex- 
planation or illustration, or such as are 
really parenthetical, though they may 
not be so marked. To separate from the 
rest of the sentence words in the vocative 
'Case. In many cases to separate the relative 
and the antecedent. To separate from the 
Test of the sentence such clauses as are 
introduced by a connective, conditional, or 
■exceptive particle, or by an adverb of time 
or place; and to separate antithetical clauses, 
and such comparative clauses as are intro- 
duced by the adjectives like, better, by the 
conjunctions as, so, than, by the adverbs koto, 
much, rnore, qftener, rather, unless the com- 
parative member at the end be short. The 
semicolon is used when a longer pause is 
required than at a comma, but when the 
sense is imperfect, and needs some other 
member to render it complete. Or it is used 
for dividing compound sentences into two 
or more parts which are not so closely con- 
nected as those which are separated by 
commas only, nor yet so independent and 
perfect as those which admit a colon. The 
colon may be iusetted when a member of a 


sentence is complete in itself, but is followed 
by some additional remark or illustration of 
the subject. When several semicolons havo 
preceded, and when a longer pause is neces- 
sary in order to mark the connecting or con- 
cluding sentiment. A colon is also general iy 
placed at the close of the words which intro- 
duce an example, a quotation, a saying, a 
speech, or a narrative. The period or full stop 
is placed at the end of a sentence, that is at the 
end of such an assemblage of words as present 
a complete and independent sense. Tlie 
note or interrogation is placed at the end of 
every question. Ilie note of admiration i?; 
placed at the end of such woi ds or clause^ 
as express any strong passion or emotiui\ 
of the mind. The dash should be used 
sparingly; it is introduced with proprieiy 
where a sentence or a dialogue breaks oil 
abruptly ; when the sense is suspended and 
continued after a short interruption ; wher*; 
a signitlcant pause Jis required ; where 
there is an unexpected turn in the senti- 
ment, ora sort of epigrammatic point ; when 
a sentence consists of several clauses which 
form the nominative to a verb lollovving. or 
lead to a conclusion or inference, and it is 
desirable to assist the eye more readily than 
by semicolons ; and in some cases to indi- 
cate an ellipsis. The apostrophe shows the 
omission of a letter, as in form'd, e'er, used 
chiefly in poetry ; and in the possessive case, 
as man's, boy's, both in prose and poetry. 
J’he parenthesis marks a clause, which 
should contain some necessary information, 
or a useful remark introduced into the body 
of a sentence indirectly, but which might be 
omitted without doing injury to the sense 
or the construction. This species of punc- 
tuation should be used but very sparingly, 
as Its too frequent introduction tends to 
confound the sense and distract the reader’s 
attention. It also betrays carelessness of 
composition, as, in the majority of cases, 
the parenthetical matter might be very 
easily incorporated with the sentence, in its 
regular order. 

PURGATIVE. —A medicinal agent, di- 
vided into live orders, aecording to their 
particular actions. 1. Laxatives, lenitives, 
or mild cathartics, as manna, cassia pulp, 
tamarinds, prunes, honey, phosphate of soda, 
castor, almond and olive oils. 2. Saline or 
cooling laxatives, aS Epsom salts, Glauber’s 
salts. &c. 3. Active cathartics : as rhubarb, 
senua, aloes. 4. Drastic or violent cathar- 
tics ; as jalap, scamrnony, gamboge, croton 
oil, colocynth, 6, Mercurial purgatives ; as 
calomel, blue-pill, quicksilver with chalk. 
In the administration of purgatives, regard 
should be had to the particular portion of 
the alimentary canal which is to be more 
immediately acted upon, as well as to the 
manner in which the medicine effects its 
purpose. The above classifleation will serve 
as a guide for t he precise degree of operation 
which it is desirable to produce. 

PURL.— A beverage made as follows r— 
Put a quart of mild ale into a saucepan, add 
a tablespoonful of grated nutmeg, and place 
the mixture over a slow lire till it nearly 
boils. Mix a little cold ale with sugar to 
814 
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taste, and add gradually, two eggs well 
beaten ; then add the hot ale, stirring one 
way to prevent curdling ; lastly, add a gill 
of whisky, or gin. Warm the whole again, 
iiud pour it from one vessel to another until 
it becomes smooth. 

Mild ale, l quart; nutmeg. 1 table- 
spoonful; cold ale and sugar, sullicient; 
eggs, 2 ; whisky or gin, 1 gill. 

PURSH— A receptacle for money usually 
carried about the person ; purses are made 
of diilerent shapes, and of various materials : 
when long imrses are used, the end which 
holds silver, and that for gold should be 
liistinguished severally by a white and 
yellow tassel, to prevent the coins being 
paid away in mistake. The recently intro- 
duced portemonnaie, is, however, now more 
generally employed as a purse than any 
other form ; in using these, the gold should 
be kept in a compartment by Psell. rersons 
.‘Should also be caretul not to open their 
p :>rtemoiinaies ostentatiously, and so discover 
tlie contents, as this is apt to excite the 
cupidity of dishonest persons, and lead to 
robbery. 

PUT. —A game of cards, played with the 
entire pack, generally by two, but sometimes 
by four persons. At this game, the cards 
liave a dillerent value from all others. The 
best card in the pack is a three, the next a 
two, then come in rotation, as at other 
games, tlie ace, king, queen, knave, ten, &c. 
'J'he dealer distributes three cards to each 
player, by one at a time : whoever cuts the 
lowest card has the deal, and live points 
make the game, except when both parties 
say “ I put,” for the score is at an end, and 
the contest is determined in favour of that 
party who may win two tricks out of three. 
>Vhen it happens that each player has won 
a trick, and the third is a tie, that is, covered 
by a card of equal value, the whole goes for 
nothing, and the game must begin anew. 
Two-lianded put. The eldest hand should play 
a card ; and whether the adversary pass it, 
win it, or lie it, you have a right either to 
.say “I put,” or to place your card on the 
pack. If you accept the first, and your 
opponent declines the challenge, you score 
one ; if you prefer the latter, your adversary 
gains a point ; but if before he play your 
opponent says “I put,” and you do not 
choose to call, he is entitled to add one 
to his score. It is sometimes good play to 
say “I put” before you play a card; this 
depends on the nature of your hand. Four- 
hantkd put. Each player has a partner, and 
when three cards are dealt to each, one of 
the players gives his partner his best card, 
and throws the other two away ; the dealer 
is at liberty to do the same to his partner, 
and vice vtrsd. The two persons who have 
received their partners’ cards, play the 
game, previously discarding their worst 
-cpd for the one they have received from 
their partners. The game then proceeds in 
the same manner as two-handed put. The 
lam 0/ ottf arc:— 1. When the dealer ac- 
ctdentally discovers any of his adversary’s 
the ^versary may demand a new 
aeal. a. When ttie dealer discovers any of 
SU 


his own cards in dealing, he must abide by 
the deah 3. When a faced card is covered 
during the deal, the cards must be rc-shuihed 
and dealt agaiu. 4. If the dealer give his 
adversary more cards than are necessary, 
the adversary may call a fresh deal, or 
suffer the dealer to draw the extra cards 
from his hand. 6. If the dealer gives himself 
more cards than are his due, the adversarv 
may add a point to his game, and call a fresh 
deal, or he may draw the extra cards from 
the dealer’s hand. 6. Either party saying 
“I put,” that is, I play, cannot retract, 
but must abide the event of the game or 
pay the stakes. 

rUTIUD FEVER.-See 'Typhus. 

PUTTY. — A substance made by mixing 
whiting with drying oil till a thick paste is 
produced. It is used to fix panes of glass 
in saslies, to fill holes and cracks in wood 
before painting it, &c. It is sometinu s, 
found difficult to i-etnove hardened putty 
from what it adheres to ; the best plan is to 
dip a small brush in a little nitric or inn- 
riatic acid, and go over the putty with it. 
Let it remain for a time, and it will become 
sufficiently soft to be removed with ease. 

PUZZLES.— These form good and improv- 
ing pa.stinie8 for the winter months or wet 
evenings when more invigorating exercise 
may be unobtainable. Tlie best of these are 
as follows 

The Garden Puzzle, 

A gentleman had a garden, wherein grew 
ten, apple trees, placed as shown in the 
diagram. Jig. i. He wished to divide 



among his five sons, giving to each an equal 
share of the garden, the arbour being for the 
use of all. How did he do this? The 
answer is given in Jig, 2, 



The Circle Puzzle. 

Take a sheet of paper, parchment, or card- 
board, of the size and shape of the diagram, 
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fig, 1. and mark twelve holes or cirdea in 
the places shown. The puzzle consists in 


7 



dividing the paper into four pieces of equal 
size and shape, each piece to contain three 
circles. Fig. 2 gives the solution. 



0 0 o 


To Que&s a Number out of several others. 

This is a most mystifying puzzle. You 
tell a person to write down, without your 
seeing them, several iigures in a row, thus— 

• 7 6 8 4 5 8 

to add them together; to set down their 
total under the right hand figures as in a 
subtraction sum ; and to subtract that total 
from the upper line, thus— 

fl 7 6 8 4 6 8 

4 7 

9 7 6 8 4 1 1 

Then desire the person to mark out any one 
of the lower row of hgures, and if he, or she, 
will tell you what figures are left, you will 
name the one scratched out. The explana- 
tion is this It is a singular property of the 
figure 9, that any row of figures if added 
together as above, and the sum subtracted, 
will continue to yield a sum which may be 
divided exactly into a certain number of 
ntnes. The sum will be either 18, 27, 36, 46, 
or a similar one. So that when you are told 
what the remaining figures of the sum are, 
say, 

4 6 7 8 2 3 

which make 30, you may be sure that the 
figure 6 has been scratched out. 

37w Upholstress Puzzle. 

An upholstress had a circular niece of 
velvet, with which to cover two oval stools. 
The area of these stools together, exclusive 
of the hand-holes in their centre, was just 
equal to that of the piece of velvet. How 
must she cut the material so as to make it 
exactly suffice for the purpose? 


Aravser, 

She must find the centre of the circle, and 
strike a second circle within it, half the 
diameter of the first, and having the same 
centre. Then she must cut the whole into 
four parts, as shown in fig, i. Then cut 



along the inner circle, and put the pieces 
together as shown in figs. 2, 3. 



PYROLIGNEOUS ACID. -An impure 
acetic acid obtained by the distinctive distil- 
lation of wood in close vessels. Its acid 
powers are superior to those of the best 
household vinegar, in the proportion of three 
to two. By re- distillation, saturation with 
quicklime, evaporation of the liquid acetate 
to dryness, and conversion into acetate of 
soda by sulphate of soda, the empyreumatic 
matter is so completely dissipated, that on 
decomposing the pure acetate of soda by 
sulphuric acid, a perfectly colourless and 
pungent vinegar rises in distillation. Its 
strength will be proportioned to the concen- 
tration of the decomposing acid. 

PYROSIS, on Water-Brash.— This is a 
peculiar condition of the stomach that can 
hardly be called an inflammatonr action, as 
the attack comes on periodically, and when 
relieved by vomiting, seems to be at an 
end till, after several hours, the same 
chain of phenomena occurs again. Water- 
brash usually attacks persons of, or past 
mid-life, and more generally females than 
males. It commences with a sense of heat, 
pain and constriction bf the stomach, ending 
after an hour or more of sufiering in nausea 
and vomiting, the stomach ejecting a small 
quantity of clear cool water, after which the 
distressing symptoms cease, but only to 
return in four, five, or six hours, perhaps 
longer. The treatment of this unpleasant 
affection is generally very easy; ten or 
fifteen drops of laudanum in a little water, 
once or twice repeated, will subdue the half- 
irritated half- inflammatory state of the 
stomach, when fllteen grains of carbonate 
of potass, dissolved in water, or ten grains 
of dried carbonate of sodg will correct the 
unhealthy state of the gastric juice; while 
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as a tonic to guard against a repetition, live 
grains of the oxide of bismuth taken three 
times a day, will generally be found suffi- 
cient. In long standing cases, or where the 
symptoms are unusually distressing, the 
dose of laudanum, slioiild be followed by 
two leeches on the pit of the stomach, or vise 
a blister the size of a crown piece laid oti 
the game place, and one of tiie subjoined 
pills taken every six liours. Take of 

Dried carbonate of soda . . 20 grains 
Ginger, rhubarb, and Colombo 
in powder, of each ... 3 grains 

Jlix, and make int<^ a mass with the extract 
of gentian, and divide into six pills. Bhould 
this means fail, live grains of oxide of 
bismuth may be taken three times a day. 
and two tablespoon fills of the following 
tonic mixture every six hours. Take of 

Quassia 20 grains 

('uscarilla 2 drachma 

Cloves f» grains 

Infuse in half a pint— ten ounces — of boiling 
water for six hours, strain, and add 
Nitric acid 16 drops 


and they resolve, as a forlorn hope, to have 
recourse to the nostrum. Now the reaton* 
able view to take of (luackery is this, if 
persons who are specially educated for the 
medical profession are unable, by the exer- 
cise of their art and judgment, to cure certain 
diseases, such power cannot be vested in the 
hands of ignorant persons, who are not only 
profoundly ignorant of the diagnosis of 
disease, but are almost equally unacquainted 
with the properties of the very drugs they 
tamper with. 

QUADRILLE.— A gameofcards.played by 
four persons. The number of cards required 
are forty; the four tens, nines, and eights 
being discarded from the pack. The deal is 
mode by distributing the cards to each player, 
three at a time for two rounds, and tour at 
a time for one round, commencing with the 
right-hand player, who holds eldest hand. 
The trump is made by the person who plays, 
with or without calling, by naming spades, 
clubs, diamonds, or hearts, and the suit so 
named becomes trumps. The following 
tables will niinw the rank and order of the 
cards, when trumps, or when not so 


Mix. In general, Iiowever, a dose of lauda- 
num, the simple potass or dried soda, with 
the dally use of tlie dinner pill prescribed 
under the article riu,, will be found 
sufficient to subdue the painful symptoms, 
and cure this distressing afi'ection of the 
etomach. 

1* Y HOT EC II N y. — See K i « f, won K8. 
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QUACKERY.— A term commonly applied 
to empiricism in the art of healing. The 
evtls of quackery are manifold, and they may 
all be traced to ignorance and credulity. In 
order to win over the public, the ouack puts 
forth some speeitic which professedly cures a 
great number of diseases. But inasmuch as 
different diseases require different modes of 
treatment, the panacea which the pretender 
extols so highly, becumes self- convicted as 
an absurdity, is opposed to experience, and 
repugnant to common sense. Notwith- 
standing this, however, it is certain that a 
large number of persons do patronize quack 
medicines, and with what result, it is easy 
to conceive, j In the majority of cases where 
quack medicines are resorted to, the sufferer 
not only falls to And relief, but aggravates 
It, or induces some other complaint, probably 
r^e painful and difficult to cure. Many of 
victims of quackery, are doubt- 
ieii persons who have been martyrs to some 
J^g-standing complaint, and have probably 
beronnder the treatment of properly quali- 
fied pterstms, and have tried every approved 
r^edy, but without any eucoessfui result. 
Impair and doubt seize their mind, the 
•®v®**tHj|||pient of a quack meets their eyes. 


Rank and Oiim-R op tup. Cards when 
Trumps. 


Cluhs and Spades. 

Spadille, the ace of 
spades. 

Maiiille, the deuce of 
spades, or of clubs. 

Basto, the ace of 
clubs. 


King . . . Bix. 
Queen . . Five. 
Knave . . Four. 
Seven . . . Tliree. 

II in all. 


Hearts and Diamonds, 

Spadille, the ace of 
spades. 

Manille, the seven of 
hearts or of dia- 
monds. 

Basto, the ace of 
clubs. 

run to, the ace of 
hearts or of dia- 
monds. 

King . . . Three. 

. . Four. 

Knave . . Five. 

Douce . . Six. 

12 in all. 


Rank and Order op the Cards when 
NOT 'i'll UM PS. 


Gabs and Spftdes. 
King . . . Five. 
Queen . . Four. 
Knave . . Three. 
Seven . . . Deuce. 
Six. 

9 in all. 


Hearts and Diamonds. 
King . . . Three. 
Queen . . Four. 
Knave . . Five. 
Ace . . . Six. 
Deuce . . Seven. 
10 In all. 


From these tables it will be observed that 
spadille and basto are always trumps : and 
that the red suits have one trump more than 
the black. There is a trump between spadille 
and basto, which is called rnanille, and is in 
black the deuce, and in red the seven ; they 
are the second cards when trumps, and the 
last in their respective suits when not 
trumps. Punto is the ace of hearts or (A. 
diamonds, which are above the king, and 
the fourtli trump when either of those sidts 
are trumps, but are below the knave and aee 
of diamonds or hearts, when they are not 
trumps. I'he tfi o of hearts or diamonds is 
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alw^B superior to the throe ; the three to 
the lour ; the four to the five, and the five to 
the six ; the six is only superior to the seven 
when it is not trumps, for when the seven 
is manllle, it is the second trump. There 
are three matadores, namely, spadille, ma> 
nille, and baste ; the privilege accorded to 
these cards is, that when the player has no 
other trumps but them, and trumps are led, 
he is not obliged to play them, but may play 
what card he thinks proper ; provided, 
however, that the trump led is of inferior 
value; but, if spadille should be led, he that 
has manllle or basto only is compelled to 
lead it, which is the case with basto in re- 
spect to manille, the superior matadore 
always facing the inferior. Tei'rtis used in 
quadrille: —To ask leave is to request to play 
with a partner by calling a king. Jiasto is a 
penalty incurred by not winning when you 
stand your game, or by renouncing ; iu which 
cases you pay as many counters as are down. 
Cheville is being between the eldest hand and 
the dealer. Codille is when those who defend 
the pool make more tricks than those who 
defend the game. Consolation is a claim to 
tlie game, always paid by those who lose, 
whether by codille or demise. Devole is when 
he who stands the game makes no tricks. 
Doidile is to play for double stakes, with 
regard to the game, the consolation, the sans 
prendre, the matadores, and the devole. 
Forced spadille is, when all have passed, he 
who has spadille is then obliged to play it. 
Forced sans prendre is, when having asked 
leave, one of the players offers to play alone, 
in which case you are obliged to play alone, 
or pass. Friend is the player who has the 
king called. Impasse : to make the impasse 
is, when, being in cheville, the knave of a suit 
is played, of which the player has the king. 
MarkSy fish counters put down by the dealer. 
Milley a mark of ivory, which stands for ten 
fish. Ombre is the name given to liim who 
stands the game, by calling or playing sans 
appeier, or sans prendre. Party is the dura- 
tion of the game, according to the number 
of tours agreed to be played. Pass is the 
term used when you have not either a hand 
to play alone, or with calling a king. Pool. 
The pool consists of the fishes, which are 
staked for the deals, or the counters put 
down by the players, or the basts which go 
to the game. To defend the pool is to be 
l^ainst him who stands the game. Prise is 
the number of fish or counters given to each 
player at the commencement of the game. 
JUffle is the order to be observed at the game. 
Rmise is, when they who stand the game do 
not make more tricks than they who defend 
the pool, then they lose by remise. Reprise 
is synonymous with party. Roi rendu is the 
king surrendered when called, and given to 
the ombre, for which he pays a fish; in 
which case the person to whom the game is 
given up must win the game alone. Sans 
appeier is playing without calling a king. 
Sam prendre is erroneously used for sans 
appeier, meaning the same. Tenacit is to 
wait with two trumps that must make when 
be who has two others is obliged to lead, 
such as the two black aces against manille 
or punto. Tours are the cennters, which 


they who win put down to make the number 
of coups played. Vole is to get ail the tricks, 
either with a friend or alone, sans prendre, 
or declared at the commencement of the 
deal, laws of quadrille. 1. The cards are to 
be dealt in fours and threes, and in no other 
manner. The dealer is at liberty to begin 
by either four or three. If in dealing there 
is a iaced card, there must be a new deal, 
unless it is the last card. 2. He who has 
asked leave is obliged to play. 3. If a per- 
son play out of his turn, the card played 
may be called at any time in that deal, pro- 
vided it does not cause a revoke ; or either 
of the adversaries may demand the partner 
of him who played out of his turn, or his 
own partner, to play any suit he thinks fit. 
4. Ko matadore can be forced but by a 
superior card; but the superior forces the 
inferior when led by the first player. 5. 
Whoever names any suit for trumps must 
abide by it, even though it should happen to 
be his worst suit. 6. If you play sans 
prendre or have matadores, you are to de- 
mand them before the next dealer has 
finished his deal, otherwise you lose the 
benefit. 1. If any one names bis trump 
without asking leave, he must play alone, 
unless the youngest hand and the rest have 
passed. 8. If the person who won the sixth 
trick plays the seventh card, he must play 
the vole. 9. If you have l our kings, you may 
call a queen to one of your kings ; but you 
must not call the queen of trumps. 10. if a 
card is separated from the rest, and it is 
seen, it must be played, unless the person 
who separated it plays sans prendre. 11. 
If the king called, or his partner plays out 
of his turn, no vole can be played. 12. No 
one is to be basted for a renounce, unless 
the trick is turned and quitted ; and if any 
person renounces, and it is discovered, if the 
player should happen to be basted by such 
renounce, all the parties are to take up their 
cards and play them over again. 13. Forced 
spadille is not obliged to make three tricks. 
14. The person who undertakes to play the 
vole has the preference of playing before him 
who offers to play sans prendre. 15. The 
player is entitled to win who has his king 
called before he declares for the vole. 16. 
When six tricks are won, the winner of the 
sixth must say, “ 1 play,” or " do not play, 
the vole;” or “I ask;” and no more. 17. 
lie who has passed once has nought to play 
after, unless he has spadille; and he who 
asks must play, unless somebody else plays 
sans prendre. 18. If the players show their 
cards before they have won six tricks, they 
may be called. 19. Whoever has asked leave 
cannot play sans prendre, unless he is forced., 
20. Any person may look at the tricks when 
he is to lead. 21. Whoever, plaving fora 
vole, loses it, has a right to stakes, sans 
prendre, and matadores. 22. Forced spi^ 
diUe cannot play for the vole. 23. If any 
person discovers his game, he cannot PW 
the vole. 24. No one is to declare how many 
trumps are out. 25. He who plays and does 
not win three tricks is basted alone, unices 
forced spadille. 26. If there are two cardi< 
of a sort, it is a void deal, if disoovered before 
the deal is played out. jn 
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QUADRILLES. — Dances in which four 
couples or eight persons are engaged, a 
couple standing on each side of a square. 
The lady is always placed on the gentleman’s 
right* There are many sets or quadrilles, 
the figures in each varying from the others, 
but in by far the greater number of instances 
one set is adhered to, which is termed 
Payne’s first set. This set consists of four 
figures and a finale. The couples at top 
and bottom first perform a figure; then it ! 
is performed by the others, and so on. Le 
Prt«fo7cn.— First right and left, set and turn 
partners ; ladies’ chain, which Is performed 
by the two ladies giving their right hands to 
each other, and changing places ; then their 
left hands to the gentlemen, and turn round ; 
and the same back again to places. Now 
promenade (each couple holding hands 
crossed) to the opposite side ; then half right 
and left back to places. The first 

lady and opposite gentleman advance and 
retire, dance to the right, then to the left, 
crf*s8 over, lady and gentleman changing 
])]ace8. Dance to the right and the left, 
cross again to their own places, and turn 
tljcir partners. The second lady ami the 
first gentleman do the same. La Pouk.— 
'fhe first lady and opposite gentleman cro.ss 
over, giving their right hands ; back again, 
giving their left and tlieir right to their 
partners, and set, forming a line; pro- 
menade to opposite places. The two who 
began, advance and retire ; advance a second 
lime; the lady curtsies, and the gentleman 
bows, and return. The two couples advance 
Mid retire, half right and left to their original 
piaces. La Ladies’ chain ; set, and 

turn partners; first couple advance and 
retire ; advance again ; the gentleman re- 
turns, leaving the lady on the left of the 
opposite gentleman ; the two ladies pass or 
cross to the opposite side, changing to op- 
posite corners, during which the gentleman 
passes between them, and sets. The ladles 
cross over again, and pass to opposite 
comers, while the gentleman returns to his 
place, and sets. The first couple set and 
turn. During these performances the 
gentleman at the bottom of the dance stands 
still. The movement being finished, a 
similar figure is performed by himself and 
partner. Jm — All eight dance or 

chased across, changing places with their 
partners, and set at the corners; back again 
to places, and sot. After this, L'EU is 
danced, concluding with chased across. 

J his finale is danced another way. All eight 
promenade round the room, to their owo 
places. The first and second couple advance 
und retire; advance again, chaining partners, 
and promenade. This is called the galopade 
finale. ~ See Caledonian Quadrilles, 
Lancers Quadrilles, &c. 


QUAIL. — ^A bird, native of the East, whlcl 
from w'armer to colder regions 
I hey are naturalised and bred in England 
ciianjrfng their residence in it, on the ap- 
proach of winter, from the more exposed tt 
the more temperate districts. Althougl 
the qmU to not domesticated with us, ther* 
IS no difficulty in rearing aqd preserving if 


in the same manner as the partridge and 
the pheasant. 



QUAILS BROILED. -Singe and draw 
them, and split them down tlie back ; put 
them into a stewpau with a little salad oil, 
two or three bay leaves, and a seasoning of 
salt and pepper ; cover them with slices of 
bacon, stew them over a slow lire for about 
a quarter of an hour ; then take them out, 
cover them witii bread crumbs, and broil ; 
serve them with the sauce in which they 
have been dressed, which must be strained 
and boiled up. 

QUAILS ROAST.— Having cleaned them, 
cover them witli slices of bacon, aud roast 
as directed for partridge, basting well at 
first with butter; serve with a piquant 
sauce. 

QUAILS STEWED.— Place them in a 
stewpan with a slice of veal, three or four 
rashers of bucon, a little butter, salt, pepper, 
a little stock or good gravy, and a gill of 
white wine ; stew over a slow fire for half 
an hour; then take them out, strain the 
liquor, and serve over the birds. Or, singe 
and draw the quails, and put them into a 
stewpan with a little gravy, a glass of white 
wine, some stock, parsley, and'green onions, 
a bay leaf, and a lew cloves ; stew for hall 
an hour, and serve, garnishing the dish with 
toasted bread. 

QUAKING PUDDING. -Scald a quart 
of cream; when almost cold, put to it four 
eggs well beaten, and a spoonful and a half 
of Hour, with nutmeg and sugar. Tie it 
close in a buttered cloth, boil it for an hour, 
and turn it out carefully without cracking 
it. Serve it with melted butter, a little 
wine, and sugar. 

QUARRIES.— A species of paving tile 
manufactured in Stanordshire, aud formed 
of small squares six inches on the side* 
coloured blue, red, drab, and block. These, 
if properly arranged, make beautiful floort, 
and pathways for hothouses, gardens, &e. 

QUARTER DAYS. -Four days in the 
year, upon which, by common consent, 
certain obligations are discharged, and pe- 
cuniary engagements fulfilled. These dayt 
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•are especially set aside for the payment of 
rent, taxes, &c. They are Lady Day, the 
25th of March; lilidsummer Day, the 24tli 
»of tlune; Michaelmas Day, the 29th of Sep- 
tember; and Christmas IMv, the 25th of 
December. 

QUEEN CAKES. - Wash a pound of 
butter in a little orange-flower water, beat 
it to a cream with a large wooden spoon, a 
pound of finely powdered loaf sugar, a 
pound of flour, dried and sifted, three- 
quarters of a pound of currants, ciglit eggs 
well beaten, a little grated nutmeg, and two 
ounces of bitter ulmonds pounded ; add the 
•sugar to the butter, put in the eggs by 
degrees, and then the flour and the other 
ingredients, adding last of all a wiueglass- 
fuT of brandy ; beat the whole well together 
for an hour, and bake it in small buttered 
tins in a brisk oven. 

1 ^'* Butter, lib.; orange-flower water, 
aunicient; sugar, lib. ; flour, lib. ; currants, 
fib. ; eggs, 8 ; nutmeg, to flavour ; bitter 
almonds, 2oza. ; brandy, 1 wineglaasful. 

QUICKLIME. -See Lime. 

QU KJ K SILVEil.— See M ercury. 

QUILLS, TO I’REEARE.— Jnnuerse the 
quill, when plucked from the wing, in water 
almost boiling; leave it there till it becomes 
sufficiently soft ; compress it, turning it on 
its axis with the back or blade of a knife. 
The immersion and coinnreasiou mu.st be 
continued till (he quill is clear. When cold, 
•and the membrane and greasy covering arc 
•entirely removed, it is immersed a last 
time to render it cylindrical, which is done 
by whirling it between the thumb and fore- 
finger; it is then dried in a gentle teiii- 
perat;ure. 

QUINCE BLANC MANG E. — Dissolve 
■in a pint of prepared juice of (ptinces an 
ounce of the best isinglass; acid ten ounces 
of sugar, roughly pounded, and stir these 
together gently over a clear fire, from twenty 
to thirty minutes, or until the juice forms 
into a jelly as it falls from the spoon. Jte- 
imove the scum carelully, and pour the 
boiling jelly gradually to half a pint of 
thick cream, stirring them briskly together 
as they are mixed ; they must be stirred 
until very nearly cold, and then poured into 
a mould which has been rubbed in every 
part with the smallest possible quantity of 
very pure salad oil, or, if more convenient, 
into one that has been dipped into cold 
water. This jelly, if carefully made, and 
with ripe quinces, is one of the most richly- 
(flavoured preparations of fruit it is possible 
A-o imagine. 

juice of quinces, i pint;- isinglass, 
loz. ; sugar, looas. ; cream, i pint. 

QUINCE, CujLTURE OR-~The quince is a 
fruit somewhat resembling the apple, 
but of a peculiar flavour. The trees may be 
raised from seed sown iii autumn, but there 
is no certainty of having the same, or any 
.good fruit from the seedlings. The several 
varieties • may be propagated by cuttings 
and layers ; also by suckers from such trees 
as crow upon their own, roots, and by 
grafting and budding upon their own or 
pear stocks. Cuttings, layers, and suckers 
may be planted in autumn, winter, or early 


spring. Choose young wood for the cuttings 
and layers. They will be rooted by next 
autumn ; then transplant into nursery rowM 
two feet asunder ; plant the suckers also at 
the same distance, and train the whole for 
the purposes intended; if for standards 
with a stem, to any desired height from 
three to six feet ; then encourage them to 
branch out at top, to form a head; those 
designed for dwarfs must be headed near 
the ground, and trained accordingly for 
espaliers or dwarf standards. When they 
have formed tolerable heads, plant them 
out finally. Standard quinces, designed as 
fruit-trees, may be stationed in the garden 
or orchard, and some 1^ the side of any 
water in bye- places, suliering the whole to 
take their own natural growth. And as 
espaliers, they may be arranged with other 



moderate growing trees, about fifteen feet 
apart. The fruit should be gathered early 
in November, choosing a dry day, bruising 
them as little as iMissible, and then placing 
thezQ thinly on the shelves of the fruit 
room, or in any other cool place ; examine 
them frequently, and remove all such as 
apjjear to be beginning to decay, as they 
are subject to the attacks of a minute 
fungus, which, if not checked, would speedily 
spread over the whole stock. 

QUINCE JELLY.— Pare, core, and quar- 
ter some ripe but perfectly sound quinces 
as quickly as possible, and throw them us 
they are done into part of the water in 
which they are to be boiled, allow one pint 
of tills to each pound of the fruit, and sim- 
mer it gently until it is a little broken, but 
not so long as to redden the juice, which 
ought to be very pale. Turn the whole into 
a jelly-bag, or strain the liquid through a 
fine cloth, and let it drain very closely from 
it, but without the slightesttpressure. Weigh 
the juice, put it into a very clean preserving 
pan, and boil it quickly for twenty minutes ; 
take it from the fire, and stir in it, until it 
is entirely dissolved, twelve ounces of sugar 
for each pound of juice, or fourteen ounces, 
if the fruit should be very acid: keep 
constantly stirred, and thoroughly cleared 
from scum from ten to twenty minutes 
longer, or until it jellies strongly In fallnn: 
from the skimmer; then pour it directly 
into glasses or moulds.: It properly wade, 
it ■will be sufficiently firm to turn .out of the 
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latter, and it will be beautifully transparent 
and rich in flavour. It may be made with 
au equal weigiit of juice and 8u$;ar, mixed 
together in the first instance, and boiled 
from twenty to thirty minutes. 

To each pound of quinces, 1 pint of 
water ; to each pound of juice, i2oz8. sugar; 
or, juice and sugar, equal weight. 

QUINCE JUICE.— Pour into a clean 
earthen pan two quarts of spring water, 
and throw into it, as quickly as they can be 
I)ared, quartered, and weighed, four pounds 
of quinces. When all are done, stew them 
gently, until they are well broken, but not 
quite reduced to a pulp ; turn them into a 
jelly-bag, or strain the juice from them, 
without pressure, through a closely-woven 
cloth, which should be gathered over the 
fruit and tied, and suspended above a deep 
pan until the juice ceases to drop from it : 
this, if not very clear, must be rendered so 
before it is used for syrup or jelly ; but for 
all other purposes, once straining it will be 
sufficient. 

(iUINCE MARMALADE. - Pare and 
quarter some quinces, and weigh an equal 
( 4 uantify of sugar. To four pounds of tlie 
latter put a quart of water, boil and skim 
it well, during the time the quinces are 
being prepared. Lay the fruit in a stone 
jar, witli a teacupful of water at the bottom, 
and pack them with a little sugar strewn 
between. Cover the jar close, set it in a 
cool oven, or on a stove, and let the quinces 
soften till they become red. Then pour the 
syrup and a quart of quince juice into a 
]>re8erving pan, and boil all together till 
the marmalade be completed, breaking the 
lumps of fruit with the ladle; otherwise the 
Iruit is so hard that it will require a great 
(leal of time. 

(QUINCE PIE.— Pare, cut, and core suffi- 

quinces to fill the disli, put a small 
•:iip in the centre, add one clove to every 
three quinces, a pint of powdered cinnamon, 
a small piece of chopped lemon-peel, and 
sugar ; bake according to size. 

QUINCE PRESERVED.^Pare and core 
some quinces, and cut them into quarters 
or little round slices, put them into a pre- 
serving pan, and cover them with the parings 
and a very little water. Cover them close, 
to keep in the steam, and boil them till they 
ai'e tender. Take out the quinces, and 
strain the liquor through a bag. To every 
pint of liquor allow a pound of loaf sugar; 
boil the juice and the sugar together for 
about ten minutes, skimming it well ; then 
put in the quinces, and boil them gently for 
twenty minutes. When the sugar seems to 
have completely penetrated them, take them 
out, put them in a glass jar, and pour the 
jujce over them warm. Tie them up when 
cold with brandied paper, and set them by 
lu a cool dry place. 

quince PUDDING.-Scald six large 
iimnces till they become very tender, pare 
A thin rind, and scrape them to a pulp. 
Add powdered sugar enough to make them 
very sweet, and a little pounded ginger and 

S2l 


cinnamon. Beat up the yolks of four egga 
with some salt, and stir in a pint of cream; 
mix them with the quinces, and bake it in a* 
dish, with a puff crust round the edge. 

QUINCE WINE. -This wine is made 
from very rijie quinces. When gathered,, 
they muse be thoroughly wiped and pared ; 
then slice the quinces lengthwise, and re- 
move cores, bruising them thoroughly in a 
mashing-tub with a pestle. Strain off the 
liquid ^rt, by pressing the pulp in a hair 
bag; warm this litiuor over the lire, and 
skim it, but do not allow it to poil. Sprinkle 
into it some powdered loaf sugar, then, in a 
gallon of water and a quart of wine, boil 
twelve or fourteen large quinces thinly 
sliced; add two pounds of hne sugar, and 
then strain off the liquid part, and mix it 
with the natural juice of the quinces; put 
this into a cask, and mix the whole well 
together, then let it settle; put in two or 
three whites of eggs, and afterwards draw 
it off. To make it still better, add a (luarter 
of a pound of stoned raisins, and half an 
ounce of cinnamon to a quart of liquor, to* 
the consumption of a third part, and put it 
into the oasK when the wine is fermenting. 

QUINZE. — A game of cords usualiv 
played by two persons only; it is much 
admired for its simplicity and fairness, as 
it depends entirely upon chance, is soon de- 
cided, and does not require the attention 
which most other games do. It is, there- 
fore, particularly calculated for those who 
are fond of the sport upon an equal chance. 
The name of quiuzc means niteen, that 
being the number of the game, which must 
be made as follows -l. The cards must be 
shuffled by the two players, and when they 
have cut for deal, which falls to the lot of 
him who cuts the lowest, the dealer has the 
liberty to shuflle them again. 2. After the 
cards arc shuffled, the adversary cuts them ; 
the dealer then gives one card to his oppo- 
nent and one to himself. 3. Should the 
dealer’s adversary not approve of his card, 
he is entitled to have as many cards given 
to him, one alter the otlier, as will make 
fifteen, or come nearest to that number; 
which are usually given from the top of the 
pack; for example, if he should have a 
deuce and draw a five, which amounts to 
seven, he must continue going on, in expec- 
tation of coming nearer to fifteen. If he 
draw an eight, which will make just fifteen^ 
he, as being eldest hand, is sure of winning 
the game. But if he overdraw himself, and 
make more than fifteen, he loses, unless the* 
dealer should happen to do the same ; which 
circumstance constitutes a drawn game; 
and the stakes are consequently doubled. 
In this manner the players persevere until 
one of them has won the game, by standing 
and being nearest to fifteen. 4. At the end? 
of each game, the cards are packed and 
shuffled, and the players again cut lor deal. 
5. The advantage is invariably on the side 
of the elder hand. 

QUOITS.— An excellent game affording 
healthy exercise to the players. To play at 

uoits an iron pin, fr/. i, called a hob, ia 

riven into the ground to within a few 
inches of the top, and at the distance of 
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eighteen or twrenty yards, as may be 
agreed upon ; a second pin of iron is also 
fixed. The players are generally divided 
into parties, and each one pitches a 
^uoit, fig, 2, from hob to hob ; those who 
pitch the nearest reckoning towards the 
game. But the determination is discri- 
ininately marked ; for instance, if a quoit 
belonging to A lies nearest to the hob, and a 
quoit belonging to B lies second, A can claim 
but one towards the game, though all his 
other quoits lie nearer to the mark than all 
the other quoits of B, because one quoit of B 
being the second nearest to the hob **cut8 
out,** as it is called, all behind it; if no 
such quoit had interfered, then A would 



have reckoned all his as one eacli. Having 
cast all their quoits, the players walk to 
the opposite end, and determine the state of 
the play; then, taking their stand there, 
throw their quoits back again, and continue 
to do so alternately as long as the game 
remains undecided. A quoit that falls with 
its flat side upwards does not count. The 
quoit should be delivered from the hand by 
an upward and forward pitch with a steady 
aim at the pin, near which it should sink 
with its sharp edge in the turf. The dress 
in quoits should be loose and easy, with no 
restraint from braces. 
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BABBIT BOILED. -Wash the rabbit 
thoroughly, truss it firmly with the head 
turned and skewered to the sides, put it 
into sufficient boiling water to keep it quite 
covered until it is cooked, simmer it gently 
for thirty or forty minutes; when very 
young they will require less time than this. 
Cover it with rich white sauce, mix it 
witli the liver parboiled, finely pounded, 
and well seasoned with cayenne and lemon- 
juice ; or serve with onion sauce. 

BABBIT COLD, TO Dress.— Cut the 
rabbit into quarters, beat up one or two 
eggs, according to the quantity dressed, 
with a little grated nutm^, pepper and 
salt, some parsley minced fine, and a few 
bread crumbs ;* mix them well together, and 


cover the rabbit with this batter ; broil it, 
or put it into a Dutch oven, or have ready 
some hot dripping in a pan, in which fry 
the rabbit to a light brown colour ; thicken 
a little gravy with some flour, flavour with 
mushroom ketchup, and serve. 

BABBIT CURBlED.— Cut up a rabbit 
into rather small pieces, splitting the head 
in half, out two large onions and one 
apple into very small dice, and fry them in 
a stewpan with two ounces of butter ; when 
nicely browned, add a tablespoonful of 
curry powder, a teaspoonful of curry paste, 
a teaspoonful of flour, and a pint of stuck ; 
mix the whole well together, then put on 
the rabbit with half a pound of streaked 
bacon cut into small square pieces ; let the 
w'hole stew very gently upon a very slow 
fire, for three-quarters of an hour ; w’hen 
done, which may be ascertained by trying 
v/ith the point of a knife if the flesh will 
leave the bone easily, pour off as much of 
the fat as possible, and turn the rabbit out 
upon a dish ; serv'e with rice separately. 

BA B BIT FRICASSEED. - Wash a young 
rabbit thoroughly, and cut it into jointf, 
put it into a stewpan with a quarter of u 
pound of streaked bacon cut small, an onion 
stuck with cloves, a bunch of herbs, a blade 
of mace, and some salt; cover the whole 
with water, and let it simmer for twenty 
minutes, keeping it well skimmed ; pass the 
liquor through a sieve. Into another stew- 
pan pat two ounces of butter, a tablespoon- 
I’ul of Hour, and a little of the liquor ; set it 
on the fire, ami stir it well till it bolls ; add 
the rabbit and bacon with a dozen and a 
half of small onions, let the whole simmer 
until the onions are done; skim well; then 
pour in a wineglassful of white wine mixed 
with the yolks of two eggs and a little 
I grated nutmeg ; leave it to thicken, remove 
tlie rabbit, pile it on siimets, pour sauce over 
it, garnish with sliced lemon, and serve 
hot. 

ILVBBIT FRIED. — Cut a rabbit into 
joints, dip them into beaten egg, and th( si 
into line bread crumbs, season with salt and 
pepper, and when all are ready, fry them m 
butter over a moderate lire for twelve oi’ 
fifteen minutes ; simmer two or three strip!? 
of lemon-peel in a little gravy until it >■< 
well flavoured with it ; boil the liver of tb« 
rabbit for five minutes, let it cool, and tlu-u 
mince it ; thicken the gravy with an ounci- 
of batter, and a small teaspoonful of flour, 
add the liver, give the sauce a minute’s boil, 
stir ill two tablespoonfuls of cream and a 
small quantity of lemon-juice; dish the 
rabbit, pour the sauce under it, and serve it 

^”bABBIT aiBELOTl’E.-Cut up a rabbit 
and put into a saucepan with butter, add 
small slices of bacon, and brown it; then 
take it out of the saucepan for » tew 
minutes, and put in a tabiespoonful of floB^* 
which is to be lightly browned ; put back 
the rabbit and the bacon, add a little stock 
and a small quantity of white wine, some 
chopped mushrooms and sweet herbs ; stoWt 
and about a quarter of an hour before it « 
done, add several small sised onions, 
viously browned in butter. 
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BABBIT HASHED.— Cut the rabbit into pancake batter. Add to it a glass of wbita 
Joints, put the trimmings into a stewpan wine and a little lemon-juice. Dish tikt 
with a quart of the liquor it has been boiled rabbit, pour the sauce over it, garnish with 
in, and a large onion cut into quarters ; let fried bread, and serve, 
it boll tor half an hour ; strain it through BABBIT ROASTED.— Truss the rthblt, 
a sieve; then put two tablespoonfuls of and stuff it with the liver minced raw hnd 
dour into a basin, and mix it well by mixed with grated bread, ham, butter or 
degrees with the hot broth ; set it on the suet, and chopped parsley, seasoned with a 
tire to boil up, then strain it through a fine little lemon-thyme, grated nutmeg, salt, and 
sieve, wash out the stewpan, lay the poultry pepper, and bound with beaten egg. Sew 
in it, and pour the gravy on it ; set it by the ft up, set it down before a quick nie, and 
side of the fire to simmer very gently for baste it with butter. Serve witli gravy, or 
fifteen minutes; five minutes before it Is melted butter with lemon-juice in it. 
served up, cut the stuffing into slices, and RABBIT SOUP.— Take two full-grown 
put it in to warm, then take it out and lay or three young rabbits ; cut them into 
it round the edge of the dish, and put the Joints, fiour, and fry them lightly ; add to 
poultry in the middle; carefully skim the them three onions of moderate size, also 
fat off the gravy, then shake it round well fried to a clear brown ; on these pour 
in the stewpan and pour it to the hash, gradually seven pints of boiling water, 
The dish may also be garulsbed with sippets throw in a large teaspoonfui of salt, clear 
of toasted bread. off all the scum carefully as it rises, and 

BABBIT MUMBLED. — Boil a rabbit then put to the soup a bunch of parsley, 
well, but not too much, remove the flesh four medium-sized carrots, and u small 
and chop it up fine; then add nutmeg, salt, teaspoonfui of peppercorns ; boll the whole 
lemon-peel, and the juice of a lemon. Put very gently for five hours or five hours and 
wliole into a stewpan with twelve eggs and a half; add more salt if needed, strain off 
three-quarters of a pound of butter; stir it the soup, let it cool sufficiently for the fat 
well, and serve in a disli with sippets. to be skimmed clear from it, heat it afresh. 

RABBIT PATTIES. — Mince the best and send it to table with sippets of fried 
parts of a cold roast rabbit into small pieces, bread. Add a thickening of rice flour, or of 
with a little finely shred mutton suet, wheaten flour browned in the oven and 
Make a gravy from the bones and skins, or mixed with a spoonful or two of ketchup, 
use any other good gravy ; thicken it with RABBIT STEWED. — Wash a rabbit 
batter and fiour, and season with salt, thoroughly, let it lie for two or three hours 
cayenne, pepper, nutmeg, mace, lialf a in cold water, cut it into joints, dry them 
lemon grated, and a very little red wine, upon a cloth, dredge them with flour, frv 
.Stew tile mince, fill patty-pans with it, and them of a light brown with butter, anil 
bake in a moderate oven. stew them in the following sauce: brown 

RABBIT PIE. —Cut a rabbit into joints, three ounces of butter in a stewpan, with a 
splitting the head in half, and lay them in tablespoonful of fionr, a minced onion, some 
lukewarm water for half an hour: then dry pepper and salt; add a pint of gravy atid 
them upon a cloth, season well with pepper the rabbits, stew them till they are tender, 
and salt, and with chopped shalots. parsley, and just previous to serving, stir in a table- 
two bay leaves, and a teaspoonfui of flour ; sp(K)nful of ketchup. When the rabbit is fa 
cut three-quarters of a pound of streaked be dressed with a white sauce, it should not 
bacon into square pieces, lay in the pieces of be fried, but stew^ed in the white stock, 
rabbit and bacon together, in a pie dish, which is seasoned with white pepper and 
pour in a little water, cover with paste, and salt, and thickened with a piece of butter 
bake in a moderate oven. mixed with fiour, A few minutes before 

RABBIT FUDDlNGr. — Wash a rabbit serving add a little cream, and a table- 
thoroughly, remove the head, and cut the spoonful of lemon pickle, 
body into small pieces; make a light suet R.VBBIT. to Carve.— See Rabbit. 
paste, allowing a quarter of a pound of fresh RABBIT, to Choose.— A rabbit when 
beef or veal siiet finely minced, to a pound old, lias the ha>mches thick, the ears dry 
of flour ; season the rabbit with pepper and and tough, and the claws blunt and rugged, 
•salt, and a little mushroom powder, line a A young rabbit has claws smooth and 
dish with the paste, put the rabbit in and sharp, ears that tear easily, and e narrow 
boil it ill a cloth for two hours and a half; cleft in the lip. 

serve it with gravy in a sauce-tureen. One BABBIT SHOOTING.— In some parts 
or two slices of pickled pork, or streaked where the country is of a light sandy soil, 

. . . rabblta are tolerably numerous, althongti 
RABBIT RAGOUT. — Half-roast a rabbit, not claimed as private property ; and such 
cut it into joints, and stew it in good stock a locality prevents a fair opportunity for the 
with a couple of onions, two dozen corns of amusement of ferreting tnem, which, to be 
allspice and black pepper, a few cloves, a well done, must be performed quietly and 
piece of lemon- peel, and a couple of bay adroitly. In the first place, the ferrets must 
leaves. Skim the stew, and keeping the lid be muzzled: thus unable to seize the rabbit 
quite close, let it simmer for three-quarters by the throat, they are turned into the 
ot an hour. Strain off the gravy, leaving burrowj. Attention must now be paid by 
™ stewpan to keep hot. the shooters, who stand at a moderate 
Take off the surface of fat, which will soon distance Irom the rabbit-htfies, from whence 
term, and thicken the gravy with butter they watch the bolting of the game from the 
rolled in browned flour, until it is as soft as | different holes, out of ivhi<m%the ferrets 
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have driven the rabbits, llabbit shooting 
on open warrens is, however, the moat 
legitimate sport; and although the numbers 
here are not great, there is often sport 
enough to repay the search after them. In 
approaching these wary animals, a degree 
of caution is necessary, so as not to disturb 
them. It is well, therefore, never to 
advance in a straight line, or even look 
directly towards them ; walk leisurely 
along in the face of the wind ; stoop 
and pick up, or appear to pick up, a 
bough or piece of turf, or to examine any 
matter before you, and such conduct will 
bften throw them off their guard. While 
doing this, if a dog is with you, keep him 
otose ; your clothes, also, should be dark, so 
as not to be seen on the approach a long 
way off. When you have ventured as near 
as they will allow without retreating to 
their earth, then atobp. When storms arise, 
the intervais between are often favourable 
for getting near rabbits, particularly when 
the wind blows from them to you. When a 
number are come upon suddenly at the edge 
of a wood frequented by tliem, it oiten 
happens that the old ones will immediately 
take the covert; but not so the young ones, 
who prick up their ears, and perhaps raise 
themselves up to e.xamine you ; now take 
your shot. 

RAl^BIT vSNA RE. — Rabbits are fre- 
quently found to be mischievous animals by 
the farmer, costing him much trouble and 
expense. They may be caught by steel 
traps, by wire snares, and also by nets. The 
traps mostly used arc either snares or steel 
traps. In order to trap the animals success- 
fully, it is requisite to know something of 
their habits. They feed In the evening, and 
sleep in their “form ’’ during the day : they 
are very active and playful during moon- 
light nights. Their running consists of a 
succession of leaps ; and as they are very 
swift and strong, considerable strength 
is required in the traps that are to bold 
them. After a rainy night, they leave 
cover on account of the wet ; the generality, 
under such circumstances, run the high- 
ways or stony lanes. When the ground is 
dry and the wind cold, rabbits then prefer 
the paths that are covered with leaves. In 
looking for a rabbit, muoh depends upon the 
season ; if it be spring, she will be found 
upon the fallows or green corn ; during the 
autumn, she will frequent the stubble and 
turnips ; and in winter, she will not unfre- 
quently sit near houses, in brambles or 
bushes of thorns. From the frequency 
with which tlie rabbit goes over the same 
ground, she establishes, both in eover and 
out of it, what is termed a “ run,** a beaten 
track, over which she is almost sure to pass 
within a short space of time. The run is 
distinguished by the leaves and grass being 
pressed down, by small brambles being 
turned aside* and in fallow grounds by a 
smoothness that is imparted to the surface, 
and sometimes by the track of feet, it is in 
these runs tliat the traps should be set. 
The steel trap is constructed on the same 
principle as the “gin *’ used for rats, but is 
somewhat strohger in the spring. These 


steel traps, of varioim sizes and degrees of 
strength, are sold by most ironmongers, 
and by dealers in agricultural implements. 
The steel trap is simply buried in the run, 
and leaves, grass, or earth strewed over its 
surface so as to give no appearance of an 
unusual character. It is unnecessary to bait 
the trap. Precaution should, however, be 
taken to tie the trap to a bough or peg in 
the ground, by a piece of strong string, 
otherwise the rabbit will carry aw^ the 
trap. Wire snares are also very ejSective 
traps. They are made of fine copper wires, 
and being inexpensive, a number of them 
may be set where rabbits abound. The 
wires are made to form a running loop, 
just such as we form With string ; only the 
wires are so arranged that they all unite to 
form the one loop. No ingenious person 
could fail to form the loop, after a few 
minutes’ handling of the wire. It is so 
simple that it will suggest itself. The loop 
thus made, is set across a run, so that the 
top of the loop stands say about six iuches 
from the ground ; and in order to keep it in 
its proper position a peg of wood is driven 
in the ground a little way I’rom the run, and 
in the top of the peg there is a slit which 
serves to catch the ends of the wires and 
hold them in position. The wires must be 
tied firmly at the end to a string, which 
may lie on the ground; the ena of the 
string should be tied to a bough sufficiently 
high from the ground to yield a little when 
it is pulled. This yielding of the bough 
prevents the rabbit from snapping the 
string, which it would otherwise do in its 
endeavours to escape. Netting rabbits 
is effected by nets being placed across the 
runs, but it is very seldom resorted to, as 
it is less practicable than other methods. 
There is an ingenious mode of taking rabbits 
by single wires and wiiat is called a springle, 
as seen in fio- l. A strong and springy 

Fig, 1. 



stick (A), is stuck deep into the ground in 
an upright direetion ; its smaller end is then 
bent over, and also buried sufficiently in 
the ground to keep it down. To this end a 
wire (B) is tied by a short string, and when 
the rabbit is caught, his first jump pulls the 
end of the springle out of the soil, and it 
then lifts the rabbit completely from the 
ground, as seen in fig. 2, tnereby depriving 
It of all power of escape. Rabbits are also 
caught with the aid of ferrets. A ferret 
being put into a hole, a square net, about a 
yara square, is then thrown over the mouth 
of the hole; the rabbit runs out with a 
jump, and is instantly entangled in the net, 
so that escape is impossible. This mode oi 
netting is far easier and more expeditious 
than the loop netting, in which the net is 
made as a bag, drawn togj^her by a running 
string, for this method gives consideraoio 
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trouble to get the rabbit out. whereas it is 
pc^ectly easy to take them from a square 
net. The form of trap called the “ tipe is 
only applicable to large warrens, or to 

f >lace8 where rabbits so abound, as to make 
t a point of importance to reduce their 
numbers. A large pit is dug in the ground. 

Fig. 2. 



and over this a false surface, just like the 
ground, so evenly balanced by a hinge that 
the weight of a rabbit will turn it com- 
pletely over. The trap being thus pre- 
pared, the door is kept fixed for a night or 
two, to give the rabbits confidence ; then it 
is aet free, and in this way large numbers of 
rabbits may be taken in a single night. 
The same modes here enumerated for the 
taking of rabbits are for the most part 
eqtiRllv applicable to hares. 

RABBITS. TO Breed and llEAR.—lTie 
breeding and rearing of rabbits not only 
affords an agreeable pastime for youth, but, 
owing to their amazing fecundity, renders 
the keeping of them in a tame state an 
object of some consequence in cottage eco- 
nomy. The rabbit litters seven times in the 
year, and generally produces eight young at 
a time. At the age of five months the ani- 
mal begins to breed, but it is as well to defer 
it till nine. In choosing rabbits for stock, 
it %viU be found that those which are in colour 
nearest the wild ones, are in general the 
most hardy ; after the black or black and 
white, then the white, then the sandy, and 
lastly the grey and white. The young 
lancier may either purchase a doe with 
young, or he may obtain four or five young 
ones. If the former, he should be guided hi 
selection by some experienced person ; 
ir the latter, he should take especial care that 
the young ones are in good iiealth, and have 
|ho siMs of pot-belly, and that they are of 
full sip and strong build. The rule is to 
take the largest of the rabbits, where there 
*^^*«*’- The rabbit-house 
should be dry and well ventilated. The 
should be placed on stands 
^®®^ ^onnd the sides of 
hutch Intended for 
should have two apartments, one 
for sleeang and one for eating. The floor 
ol the hutch shoold be planed smooth, that 
82$ 


the wet may run off; a common hoe with a 
short handle, and a small broom, are con- 
venient for cleaning the hutches. The 
breeding- hutches should be about two feet 
high, two feet six inches deep, and lour feet 
long ; about one- third of this length should 
be separated by a panel arclied doorway. 
Above this, there should be a sliding door, 
which can at any time be put down, so 
as to shut the doe into either of the com- 
partments as occasion may require. The 
edges of the doorway should be cased witii 
tin, as should also the edges of the feeding- 
trough, and any other part that the rabbit 
can get at with his teeth. The front of the 
hutch has two doors, one of which, belonging 
to the inner apartment, is made of boards, 
and the other, belonging to the feeding-room, 
is open, liavlng wirework in front; both 
these doors are fastened by buttons in front, 
but in a contrary direction. The bottom of 
the Jmtch should have a long narrow piece 
of wood in front, below the wires, which 
should be moveable, and this, upon being 
removed, will permit an iron rod or scraper 
to be introduced, for cleansing the hutch 
from time to time. In placing the hutch 
upon the stand it should be placed a little 
aslant backward, and there should be a few 
holes drilled at its back partition, for the 
purpose of letting all liquid pass oif. Young 
persons should begin by keeping common 
rabbits, for which common hutches, such us 
they can construct Chemseives, if so inclined, 
will be quite good enough. When they have 
acquired experience in the management of 
the rabbitry, and not before, they may, by 
degrees, introduce superior animals to their 
stock, and dispose of tlie common ones. The 
buck's hutch must obviously be made diffe- 
rent In every way from that of the doe. He 
should have a large roomy house with a 
partition, and a back apartment where he 
can retire when he pleases ; for it is a great 
comfort to him to be able to hide himself, 
and to skip in and out of his little chambers, 
llis hutch ought also to be higher than that 
of the doe, and it should have a little trough 
for his dry victuals, and a little iron-wire 
rack on one side for his green food, if you 
wish to make him very comfortable. It is a 
bad plan to put hutches on the top oi each 
other, and the buck's hutch should always 
be kept out of sight of the doe. The feeding 
of rabbits is a most important point. On 
this mainly depends the prosperity and 
liealth of the stock. Rabbits should be led 
three times a day ; and the principal thing 
to be attended to is, always to give a good 
deal more dry than succulent food . Almos r. 
all the vegetables and roots used for tin; 
table may oe given to rabbits ; in preferenc*^ 
to all others, celery, parsley, and the roots 
and tops of carrots ; th^ also eat lettuce 
leaves with avidity, but these must be given 
sparingly ; turnips, parsnips, and even po- 
tatoes In a raw state, may be occasionally 
given on an emergency, when better roots or 
good greens are scarce. In the spring time, 
tares form an excellent food for them, so 
that they are not wet; in fact, no greens 
ought to be given to rabbits when there is 
much moisture on the surface. It must be 
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mentioned that a doe will eat nearly twice 
ae much when suckling as at other times ; 
and when her little ones begin to eat, the 
allowance of food must be gradually in- 
creased. The grain proper for rabbits are 
oats, peas, wheat, or buckwheat; to these, 
as the best kind of dry food, may be added 
bran, pollard, dry clover, peas and bean 
straw. Rabbits full grown, having as much 
corn as they can eat, can never take much 
harm from an abundant supply of vegetable 
food. But young rabbits ought to be care- 
fully attended to in this respect; a very 
little vegetable food is the most proper, and 
that should be of the best kind, or tney will 
soon die. The doe goes thirty or thirty- one 

are those that kfndle In March. So^e days 
before this event takes place, hay should 
be given to the doe wherewith to make her 
bed. This she speedily does, lining the nest 
for her tbrtimoniing little ones. The litter 
should be reduced to live or six, by destroy- 
ing the weak and sickly young ones so soon 
as their defects are perceived. If more than 
this number are lelt to be suckled, some 
will perhaps die, others be sickly, and none 
rt’ them tine. The doe should not be dis- 
furbed by any other rabbit during the period 
of gestation, nor should she be handled by 
lier keeper. Should she be weak after kind- 
ling, give her a malt mash, scalded line pol- 
lard, or barley-meal, In which may be mixed 
u small quantity of cordial horse-ball. In 
this case, and in fact whenever a doe la weak, 
bread, soaked in milk and squeezed rather 
dry again, if she will take it, will consider- 
ably strengthen her. At the time of kind- 
ling, a little cold water should be placed 
conveniently in the hutch, as the animal 
appears to be much gratified by it. Rabbits 
are in perfection for eating when about nine 
months old, and should be put to i'atten j 
when they are about six. It requires about 
three months to make a rabbit thoroughly 
iat ; half the time may make them eatable, 
but by no means equal in the quality of their 
fiesh. They should be kept iu a single 
hutch, and fed with oats, hay, cabbage, 
bran, and chicory. They may be also treated 
to a little barley-meal and a few peas ; but 
they must be kept very clean and have 
plenty of air. No animal is less liable to 
disease than the rabbit;, when carefully at- 
tended ; but neglect and want of cleanliness, 
or improper food, produce in them many 
complaints, among the foremost of which is 
what is called “ pot belly,” and which is 
very common to young ones. It is gene- 
rally occasioned by want of air and exercise, 
and the use of too large a quantity of green 
food. The remedy is dry food, and to let 
the rabbits run about in an open dry space 
every day. Rabbits are subject to colds and 
hoarseness, and have wlmt Js called “the 
snuffles.” While this disease lasts they 
should be Ikept dry and warm, and be fed 
with barley-ineal made Into a paste with a ! 
little milk, and no water or green food 
should be given them till they recover. 
Squeezed tea-leaves generally restore a doe 
tu health if weak or otherwise atfeoted after i 
kindling, if the food directed to be given at | 


that time should fail. When old rabbits are 
attacked by a looseness, dry food will in 
general restore them ; but do what you will, 
it is very diliicult, and in most oases impos- 
sible, to save young ones from sinking 
under it; dry food for them, as well as ficur 
the old ones, is the only remedy. One of 
the most common faults of rabbit fanciers 
is, first to over-feed their pets, and ai'ter- 
wards to neglect and half-starve them. Not 
only do thoughtless boys forget to feed the 
objects of their care, but frequently to sufi'er 
them to become diseased, fur want of atten- 
tion to cleanliness. Such neglect is cruel in 
the extreme. Rabbits should have their 
hutches cleaned out every morning, and 
require many little attentions to provide for 
their comfort and health ; and those who 
are not disposed to afford this, ought not to 
venture on rabbit keeping. 

RACKET. — This gatne, which affords 
much healthy exercise, is played in an open 
space of ground, bounded on one side by a 
high wall, which should be painted black. 
Tlie ground should be divided into lour 
equal compartments, marked with chalk, so 
that there may be two divisions against the 
wall and two behind them, which divisions 
are occupied by the players. A broad line 
is marked with chalk or white paint along 
the whole length of the wall, at tlte height 
of forty-two inches from the ground, above 
which line every ball ought to strike the 
wall. The game is extremely simple, and 
may be played by two or m:>ie players. 
When it is played by four persons, one 
stands in each of the compart ments ; those 
near the wall beingcalled in- hand, and t hose 
farthest from it out-hand piaytMs. Wlien 
two play, each player takes two ol‘ the divi- 
sions, and the one who takes the first ii ooi 
the wall is called In- hand player, and the 
other out-hand player. Having deter- 
mined by lot who is to begin the game, the 
In- hand player nearest the wall strikes his 
ball against it; if it strike under the line, 
goes over the wall, does not rebound into 
the out-hand spaces, or goes beyond the 
racket ground, the striker is out. and the 
out-hand player takes his place but if the 
player is more successful, and the ball re- 
bounds into the out-band spacps, and hop- 
ping from the ground is sent back to the 
wall again to rebound into cue of the in- 
spaoes, the game goes on. The play of the 
game is, that the in-player should send the 
ball in such a manner against the wall that, 
on its rebound, the opposite party, or player, 
shall be able to pick it up or hit it. When- 
ever this happens, he who struck the ball 
counts one point, or an ace, and the play is 
continued until one player or party scores 
eleven, or as is sometimes now more fre- 
quently pltwed, fifteen. 

RADISH, Cui/ruRE of.— I'liere are two 
forms of cultivated radish, the spindle- 
rooted, and the globular, or turnip-rooted; 
and these again are divided into the spring 
and autumn varieties. The first may be 
sown at all times of the year ; but She last, 
requiring a greater length of time to perfMC 
their roots, can only be obtained during the 
latter part of the year. T^c soil best suited 
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€ar this vegetable is a mouldy loam, rather 
^lltcious than otlierwise, and moderately 
fertile. It should be dry a full spade deep, 
and well pulverized. The subsoil is best to 
be rather hard. Manure should not be 
applied at the time of sowing, if avoidable, 
as it is apt to cause the roots to be fibrous. 
If employed, it should be in a finely divided 
putrescent state. The situation should al- 
ways be open ; but for early and late crops, 
warm and sheltered. Radishes are propa- 
gated by seed, which may be sown at all 
times throughout the year. For the earliest 
productions, during December, January, 
and February, in a hotbed ; and in the open 
ground once a week during winter, and 
every fortnight during the other seasons of 
the year. In the open ground, the seed is 
generally sown broadcast, and well raked 
in, but drilling is the most preferable mode ; 
in either case, it must be inserted thin, and 
•buried half an inch deep; thick sowing 
'Causes the tops to be large and the roots 
sticky. If broadcast, the beds should be 
•laid out four or five feet wide, divided by 


alleys a foot in width, the earth trom 
which may be thrown out to raise the beds, 
or not, according as the season renders it 
desirable for them to be dry or moist. If 
drills are employed for the spindle-rooted, 
they are required to be three Inches or under ; 
for the turnip* rooted, four or five inches. 
When the seedlings are well up, and ad- 
vanced to five or six leaves, they are ready 
for thinning; the spindle-rooted to three 
inches apart, the turnip-rooted to four. 
These spaces, however, require to be rather 
increased in moist warm weather. In dry 
weather they ought to be watered regularly 
•<*very night, as tne goodness of their flavour 
and tend^ness depends upon their rapidity 
of growth, wliichls chiefly accelerated by a 
constant supply of moisture. The early and 
late crops that have to withstand the effects 
of frost, &c., should be kept constantly 
covered with dry straw or fern, to the depth 
of about two inches, or with matting, sup- 
ported by short sticks, until the plants make 
their appearance, when the covering must be 
removed every mild day, but renewed to- 
wards evening, and regmarly during frosty 
or tempestuous wither. The time of draw- 
ing radishes is by no means indiflTerent. 
I hey eat in the greatest perfection if pulled 
m the morning befbre the sun has attained 
any power, and laid in a cool damp place 
until wanted. The bed should have a plen- 
teous watering in the morning before that 
on which they are taken, but none after- 
wards until subsequent to the drawing. In 
Jiovember, those wanted for winter must be 
taken up during dry weather and preserved 
JD sand. To draw the small salads when 
the seminal leaves are pertaining, sowings 
must be made once a week. For the pro- 
duction of seed in April or May, some of 
i A*ft®** P®*^®ot plants of a main crop, when 
in fhll vigour, must be taken up with as little 
W Msible to the roots and leaves, 
and plant in rows three feet asunder each 
way, inserted bv the dibble completely 

'down to the leaves. Wer must be spited 
-as well until they have taken > root as ooca- 
'« 2 : 


sionally throughout their growth, especially 
when in flower. If praotioable, it is best to 
leave some plants when raised. For forcing, 
a moderate hotbed is required for this crop, 
of a length according with that of the frame 
to be employed; the mould about eight 
inches deep, on the surface of which the 
seed is to oe sown as soon as tiie violent 
heat is abated, and on additional half inch, 
of mould over it. The seedlings are in ge- 
neral up in less than a week, and in six 
weeks they will be ready to draw. Througb- 
ont their growth, air must be admitted as 
freely as is allowable. The glasses, however, 
must be closed on the approach of evening, 
and mats or other covering put on, in pro- 
portion to the severity of the season. W heu 
the mould appears at all dry, a light watering 
must be given at noon. The plants must 
not stand nearer than two inches to each 
other. If there is a deficiency of framea, 
hoops and mats may be employed, a flranm 
of boards being formed round the bed, light 
and air being admitted as freely and as often 
as possible. If seed is sown within a frame 
without any bottom heat, the plants will be 
two or three weeks more in aavanoe than if 
sown in the open ground. 

RADISHES BOILBD.-The turnip ra- 
dishes are the best for boiling. They should 
be freshly drawn, young and white. Wash 
and trim^ them neatly, leaving on two or 
three small inner leaves of the top. Boil 
them in plenty of salted water from twenty 
to thirty minutes, and as soon as they are 
tender send them to table well drained, with 
melted butter or white sauce. Common 
radishes when voung, tied in bunches, and 
boiled from eighteen to twenty-five minutes, 
then served on a toast like asparagus, are 
very good. 

RACOUT.— See Beef, Chicken, Fowl, 
Habe, Lamb, Mutton, Rabbit, Veal, &c. 

RAGS. — Rags should never be thrown 
away as useless, as they may be employed 
for a variety of purposes in connection with 
domestic and rural economy. When rags 
have become dirty they should be boiled in 
tbe suds used for washing, dried, and put 
by in the rag-bag. Linen rags should be 
especially saved, for they are extremely 
useful in sickness. If they have become 
dirty and worn by cleaning silver, &c., wash 
them and scrape them into lint. Rags alto 
form an excellent manure, their composition 
principally consisting of a substance similar 
to albumen united to gelatine. 

RAILWAY TRATOLLING. -As this 
has become the almost universal mode by 
which passengers and effects are transported 
from one place to another, a few hints cal- 
culated to render tbe mode of travelling 
more oomfortable, cannot fail to he accept- 
able. The first thing which a person should 
do who is about to travel by rail is to ascer- 
tain certainly from Ihe time table the hour 
at which the train starts ; the next thing is 
to xngke arrangements for being convey;^ 
from the place he is staying at to tbe sta- 
tion; ana the third provision is to have 
everything packed in readiness, so as to 
avoid harry and confusion at the last mo- 
ment. If a person has a great deal oT 
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luggage, such as, for instance, two or three 
roortiH full of furniture, he will do well to 
re<iue8t the railway officials to send a waggon, 
m which the goods may be packed, and this 
being placed ocdi’.y upon the rails, arrives 
at its destination without the articles being 
disturbed, is then lifted from the rails, and 
driven to the assigned destination. When 
the choice of train is optional, the intending 
traveller should observe whether the one he 
is about to adopt is a fast or slow one; in 
the latter case, the travelling is compara- 
tively tedious, the pace being a very moderate 
one, and all the stations stopped at. Ex- 
press trains are also, as a matter of course, 
the best for speed ; but as an extra fare is 
frequently demanded by these trains, that 
again remains for the traveller’s considera- 
tion. The farthermost corner, with the 
back to the engine, is the most comfortable 
place in a railway carriage, as the passenger 
is liere less likely to be disturbed, does not 
feel tlie motion of the train, and escapes cin- 
ders, dust, &c. It is possible for a railway 
traveller to make himself very comfortable, 
if he is BO disposed. In the first place, a 
rug should be wrapped round the legs to j 
keep them warm, a close fitting cap drawn 
over the head for the same pur^se, and to 
admit of leaning back; and for second and 
third class passengers, an air-cushion to sit 
upon, to soften the rigour of the wooden 
seat. Unless the distance is a very long 
one, it is desirable not to leave tiie carriage, 
as the former degree of comfort is seldom 
secured ; the getting out to obtain refresh- 
ment is purely a matter of taste. One thing 
is certain, that you are not so sure to obtain 
what you order, or at any rate not until the 
train is again about to start. Experienced 
travellers carry their own provisions with 
them, by which means they may appease 
their wants whenever they please, and at 
their leisure. Many persons who are very 
fond of smoking, find it a great denial to be 
debarred from enjoying their cigar or pipe 
when travelling by railway ; on some of the 
lines this want fs met, by providing car- 
riages expressly for smokers, and this fact 
should be ascertained previous to starting. 
There are also carriages on most lines de- 
voted exclusively to the use of ladies, a 
source of great comfort and convenience for 
some female travellers. When about to 
start by railway, make a point of always 
being a few momenta beforehand ; this ad- 
mits of your making choice of seat and 
carriage, and taking up your position in a 
more satisfactory manner than when hur- 
ried. 

BAIN.— The life of plants and animals 
depending as much on moisture as on 
temperature, and their development being 
greatly modified by the dryness or humidity 
of the atmosphere, the cause and effect of 
rain become important objects of study to 
tne agriQidtural studmt A rain-gauge is 
an instri^gt employed for measuring or 
gauging m 5l^tity of rain which falls at 
a given ppee. Itt.pnii0ipl«s and construc- 
tion are^f the sii^est nature; but it is 
>nade in a varie^lifAlMipes. A convenient 
form of the represented in the 


annexed figure, where the rain which enters 
the funnel (a) is collected in a cylindrical 
vessel of copper (6), connected with which 
at the lower part is a glass tube (c) with an 
attached scale. The water stands at the 
same height in the cylinder and glass tube, 
and being visible In the 
latter, the height is read 
immediately on the scale. 
The cylinder and tube are 
constructed so that the 
sum of the areas of their 
sectiqps is to given parts ; 
for instance, a tenth of 
the area of the funnel at 
its orifice, each inch of 
water in the tube is equi- 
valent to a tenth of an 
inch of water entering 
the mouth of the funnel. 
A stop-cock (d) is added, 
by which the water is 
drawn off from the cy- 
linder after each obser- 
vation is made. A rain- 
gauge on a new and 
greatly improved construction is shown 
in the annexed figure. Its superiority 
consists in its power of self-registering 
the quantity of rain fallen. It consists 
of a funnel (A) of the usual form, througli 
which the rain passes to a vibrating 




trough (B), when, after a sufficient quantity 
has lalleii into its liigher side (c),it prepon- 
derates and discharges the rain, which 
escapes by a tube (d), and, by its vibrating 
action, moves a train of wheelwork and in- 
dices, to record upon a dial-plate the quan- 
tity of rain fallen. 

RAISIN PUDDING.— Beat well toge- 
ther three-quarters of a pound of flour; the 
same quantity of raisins; six ounces ot 
beef suet finely chopped, a little salt, some 
grated nutmeg, and three eggs which have 
been thoroughly wdiisked, and mixed with 
about a quarter of a pint of milk, or Jes!< 
than this should the eggs be large. Poh*’ 
the whole into a buttered dish, and bake it 


for an hour and a quarter. 

Flour, 51b. ; raisins, 41b. ; suet, 6ozs. ; 
salt, small pinch; nutmeg, 5 teaspoonlui; 
eggs. 3 ; mUk. i pint. 

RAISIN WINE.-First boil the water 
which is to be used for the w’ine, and let it 
again become perfectly cold ; then put mto 
a sound sweet cask eight pounds of Malaga 
raisins for each gallon that is to be useu ; 
taking out only the very large stalks ; tne 
fruit and water may be put In alternately 
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until the cask is full, the raisins beinar well 
pressed down in it; lay the bung lightly 
over, stir the wine every day or two, and 
keep it full by the addition of water that 
has, like the tirst, been boiled, but which 
must always be quite cold when it is used. 
So soon as the fermentation has entirely 
ceased, which may be in from six to seven 
weeks, press in the bung, and leave the wine 
uutouc^d for twelve months ; draw it off 
then into a dean cask and line it, if neces- 
sary, w ith isinglass tied in a muslin bag and 
suspended in it. The refuse raisins make 
admirable vinegar, if fresh water be poured 
to them and the cask placed in the sun. 
March is the best time for making the 
wine. 

HAKE.— An implement used in agricul- 
ture and gardening. The rake used in 
agriculture is of two kinds, the hay -rake 
and the corn-rake. Both consist of a 
handle and head set with teeth ; in the corn- 
rake these are generally of iron. The hay- 
rake is usually made of willow, that it may 
be light and easy to work; and the teeth 
should be short, otherwise they are apt to 
pull up the stubble or roots of tlie grass in 
raking. SSometimes the teeth are made to 
screw into the head, and i'asten with nuts, 
which prevents their dropping out in dry 
seasons. The ooru-rake is of different di- 
mensions and constructions in dilierent 
counties. In general, the length of the rake 
is about four feet ; and the teeth of iron 
about four inches long, and set from one to 
two inches apart The daisy rake has teeth 
sharpened on both edges like lancets, and is 
used for raking or tearing off the flower- 
heads or buds of daisies and other plants in 
grass lawns. The drill-rake, employed as 
its name imports, is a simple and most effi- 
cient implement, and is constructed of a 
head-piece, like that of a common rake, only 
double the size, into which broad flat wooden 
teeth are set, tapering towards the points, 
and at such distance apart as the drills are 
to be drawn. Sometimes the head is in two 



flat pieces, to admit of the teeth being set at 
different distances, to adapt it to different 
crops, according to the distance the rows 
are to be apart, these pieces being screwed 
together at each end; or, if more than 
three drills are to be drawn at once, a 
third screw is placed in the. middle. The 
ordinary garden- rake is a well-known im- 
plement, although much less in use than 
formerly when broad sowing was prevalent. 
Still it has its uses in oove^g up seed, se- 
parattng and pulverising the soil, &c. The 
head of the rake is best made of wood, and 
of this ash is most desirable. If the head 
be of iron, they are continually coming loose. 


Rakes, with heads about six inches long, 
are required for dressing flower- borders, 
but for open ground-work the length may 
be fifteen inches. The rake and the hoe are 
sometimes attached to one handle, but 
although thus useftil as a combination, it is 
a form which, without care, is liable to fre- 
quent entanglement in the flower-garden, 
for w'hich it is designed. 

RANUNCULUS. -This favourite flower 
is propagated by dividing tiie roots, which 
naturally produce offset shoots, which at- 
tain maturity in one season, and are easily 
separated at the season of lifting. Runun- 
culuses may also be produced from seed. 



The sowing is best performed in October 
and in February. Flat pots, pans, or boxes 
should be lillea with moderately rich loam, 
with about a sixth part of leaf-mould, care- 
fully cleared from insects, particularly wire- 
worms. Under the compost sufficient drain- 
age shonld be placed, and over that the 
siftings, or coarser portions of the soil. I'he 
snrlace being rendered smooth and level, 
the seed should be sown thinly; for, if the 
young crop come up too thick, the plants 
are weakened, and many perish. Eacii seed 
should be sown the eighth of an iucli apart 
from the neighbouring one. Cover lightly 
with finely-sifted soil, and apply a gentle 
watering with a fine rose watering-pot. Set 
the seed- pans on a dry floor of coal- ashes 
in an open well- exposed place, and cover 
them with a frame and glass shades. Little 
shading will be required at this period of 
the year, and but a limited supply ot w^ater ; 
nevertlielesB the soil must not be allowed 
to become at all dry. In four or live weeks 
the young plants will appear, when great 
vigilance will be required to guard them 
against the attacks of insects, dry cutting 
winds, and even severe frosts, in Slay 
remove the seed-pans to an open border, 
where the morning sun only shines upon 
them, and plunge them in the soil. Here 
they should remain till the middle of July, 
when the foliage will begin to ripen and 
turn yellow: at this time water must be 
withheld; and if covered with a spare glass 
frame, so much the better. When the foliage 
has totally disappeared, the roots will be 
ripe, and in a very proper state for taking 
out of the soil. This must be done with 
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care, wo that none of the very small ones be them steep for ten or twelve days ; cover 
lelt behind, as these often turn out the them np close, then strain them through » 


finest varieties. Dry the roots moderately 
in the shade, and pack them in boxes 
amongst dry sand. The best season for 
planting is the middle of October, the latest 
period at which they can be safely done is 
the beginning of February. By following 
the former course the roots suffer less from 
being kept dry ; they also begin to vegetate 
slowly, on account of the soil not being as 
yet cooled down by frost, enabling them to 
make fresh roots, and so be in a condition to 
start strongly into growth early in spring. 
'Jlie roots are fit for taking up when the 
foliage has died down ; and in dry seasons 
and soils this should then be done. In 
wet soils— and such, be it observed, dre very 
unfavourable for this plant— and in late wet 
seasons, the roots should be taken up before 
the ioliage has completely died dqwn, and 
just alter it has assumed a yellowish colour. 
There is danger in allowing the roots to 
remain too long in the ground, because, par- 
ticularly in wet seasons, they are apt to 
begin growing again, so that this must be 
guarded against. When taken up, the roots 
should be gradually dried, cleaused of soil, 
and placed in shallow drawers, or in can- 
vas or paper bags, and kept in a dark dry 
place, secured from mice, and occasionally 
examined until the time of planting again 
arrives 

KAi'Jii SEED.— The culture of this plant 
ceases after the sowing of the seed, as the 
crop is not thinned out like other rooted 
green crops, the object being to raise a suf- 
ficient number of stems to produce a large 
crop of leaves, for which purpose two 
pounds of seed to the acre will suffice; and 
as the seed is large compared with that of the 
common turnip, and about the size of that 
of the Swede, that quantity will not pro- 
duce too many plants to stand in the drill. 
Rape will ^ow on almost any soil, and 
certainly will on clay, on which it requires 
less manure than on hard loam; but it 
grows on none so well as on drained moss 
resting on a clay subsoil. The ashes of the 
surface of a peat bog, pared and burned, | 
form excellent manure for rape or drained 
moss. Rape is raised to be consumed by 
sheep, by folding on the land, as a mode of 
manuring fallow ground. This is a common 
practice m England, for the double purpose 
of manuring the soil and fattening sheep ; 
and to attain both, ends the rape seed Is sown 
in May, and the crop is ready lor being folded 
on in July or August. 

RASPBERRY C AKE.-Take half a pound 
of dry raspberries, and a pound and a quarter 
Of sugar; when the sugar has been suffi- 
ciently boiled and thoroughly skimmed, 
tlirow in tlie rasnberries, adding the white of 
an egg beaten with a little cream, and mi^c 
the above ingredients well with it ; then rive 
the whole a boil, and turn it out mto 
rMouIds. 

Raspberries (dried), |lb. ; sugar, lilb.; 
egg, white of I; cream, suniolent. 
^RASPBlt^RY COia)IAL.-To a gallon 
of brandy pdt two quarts of raspberries ; 
bruise theip in' a little of the brandy; let 


sieve ; put to the liquor three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar ; when it is fine bottle it. 

Brandy, 1 gallon; raspberries, 3 
quarts; sugar, fib. 

RASPBERRY CREAM.-1. Rub a quart 
of raspberries through a hair sieve, in order 
to remove the seeds; mix the juice well 
with cream ; sweeten it with sugar to taste, 
then put it into a stone jug, and whip it to 
a froth. As the froth rises, take it off with a 
spoon, and lay it upon a hair sieve. When 
there is as much froth as is required, put 
what cream remains in a deep china dish, 
and pour the frothed cream upon it, as high 
as it will lie on. 2. Take half a pound of 
raspberry jelly or jam, with the seeds taken 
out; whisk quickly three-quarters of a 
pint of rich cream, to which has been added 
the juice of a lemon. The jam must be 
sweetened with sifted lump sugar, and may 
be coloured with a very little cochineal ; 
three-quarters of an ounce of gelatine must 
be previously dissolved in rather less than a 
quarter of a pint of water, and added to the 
cream at last. It must be put into the 
mould as soon as it begins to set. If re- 
quired to be kept, it should be put into a 
crockery mould, that the colour may be pre- 
served. 

1 . Raspberries, 1 quart; cream, suffi - 
cient; sugar, to sweeten. 2. Raspberry 
jelly or jam, |lb. ; cream, | pint ; lemon, 
juice of, I ; sugar, to sweeten ; cochineal, to 
colour ; gelatine, foz. ; water, i pint. 

RASPBERRY, Culture of.— There are 
many varieties of this plant ; for a moderate 
sized garden the best are iroodttard’s red 
globey Barnet, double-hearing, CornwaUii*$ seed- 
ling, Cornwallis^s prolific. Lord Bxntouih's red 
Antteerp, late-hearing Antwerp, yellow Antwerp, 
white Antwerp, Cornish, Siberian, late cane. 
The varieties can be perpetuated by young 
sucker-shoots rising plenteously from the 
root in spring and summer, when these have 
completed one season's growth, they are 
proper to detach with roots for planting, 
either in the autumn of the same year or 
the next spring, in February or March, but 
not later than the middle of April. These 
new plants will bear some fruit the first 
ear, and famish a succession of strong- 
ottom shoots for full bearing the second 
season. New varieties are easily raised from 
seed ; and they come into bearing the second 
year. All the varieties will succeed in any 
common mould, trenched about two feet 
deep and sufficiently manured ; but the sod 
In which tbe raspberry bush best prospers 
and bears the finest fruit is a rich lignt loam. 
In forming a plantation, it is necessary that 
the respective heights to which the different 
varieties attain should be known. Thi8< 
will enable tbe planter to arrange them to 
the greatest advantage. For this purposerthe- 
tallest growers must be placed at the back, 
the middle growers next, and the shortest 
growers in front. By this mode of arrange- 
ment the shorter and tbe middle growers 
will receive their due proportion of sun, 
without being interrupted by those which 
attain the greatest degree of elevation. The 
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necessity of such an arrangement as this 
must be obvious to those who are aware of 
the advantage to be derived, in wet and 
cloudy seasons, in leaving this delicate and 
tender fruit fully exposed to the sun, and 
receiving* a free and plentiful admission of 
air. In making such a plantation as this, it 
will be advisable, if possible, to have the 
rows extend from east to west. They should 
be four feet at least from each other ; and 
supposing one row only can be allotted to 
each sort, and that six rows are to form the 
extent of the plantation ; then the first or 
north row may be planted with the Cornish, 
the second with Woodward’s red globe, the 
third with red Antwerp, the fourth with 
yellow Antwerp, the fifth with Barnet, and 
the sixth with double-bearing. Tiie shoots 
ill the first and second rows should be four 
feet apart; those in the third and fourth, 
three feet and a-half ; those in the fifth and 
8 ixth. three feet. In planting, young suckers 
should be made choice of; and if abundant, 
three of these should be allowed to each 
stool, placing them in a triangle of six inches 
apart. If fruit is not wanted the first year, 
the plants will gain considerable strength by 
being cut down within six inches of the 
ground, as soon as planted, instead of leav- 
ing them three or four feet high in order to 
obtain from them a crop of fruit. In train- 
ing, the earliest and finest fruit are obtained 
from canes planted beneath a south wall. 
After tlie stools are established, if fruit of 
tlie largest size be required, care must be 
taken to select the strongest canes, and a 
few of these only from each plant in propor- 
tion to its strength, shortening each to about 
four-fifths of its original height: these 
should be supported singly by a small stake 
to each. For general purposes stakes are 
unnecessary, as three, four, five, or six canes 
from the same stool may be tied together on 
their tip ends ; this maybe done so as to give 
each cane a bow-like apx>earance, which will 
allow more room for their laoteals to form 
than if tied up in a perpendicular manner. 
In open ground the best mode ol training 
is in the form of round small hoops, as seen 
in the annexed figure. As a succession of 
this verv favourite fruit 
must always be desir- 
able for the dessert- 
table, it may be pro- 
longed considerably be- 
yond its usual time, by 
catting. down some of 
the snoots wholly to 
within a few inches of 
the ground, instead of 
leaving the canes at 
four - fifths of their 
length. This operation 
may be practised upon 
botn the red and yel- 
low Antwerp, as well as upon several 
of the other varieties from which good 
crops can be obtained in August. The 
dotible - bearing varieties should have 
every alternate stool out down annually: 
these will furnish an abundance of Ihiit, as 
la e as September, and in a fine warm autumn 
even to m faier period. In summer, the plants 



sliould be kept clear IVom weeds by hoeing 
between the rows ; at the same time loosen- 
ing the earth about the plants. Under this 
management the plants, If tolerably strong, 
will yield a moderate crop the first summer, 
and supply young stems for planting, In 
greater plenty and perfection, the ibllowlog 
season, and so lh>m year to year, the summer 
culture should be repeated. As the plants 
get established, let all straggling suckers 
between the rows, or irom the extreme roots 
of single stools, be cleared out by lioeing, or 
twisted off to admit the sun and air freely 
to the fruit. Every winter or spring, it is 
necessary to out out the dead steins, and to 
thin and regulate the succession of young 
shoots. This annual pruning hiay be ner- 
formed any time during open weather, from 
November to the beginning of April. When 
kitchen 'garden crops are cultivated between 
the rows, it is most convenient to do this as 
soon as the old leaves begin to decay. As to 
pruning indiscriminately in the open weather 
of winter, it sometimes happens that severe 
frosts immediately follow, and partially kill 
the plants ; therefore it is safer to shorten 
the tender young stems early in spring. Cut 
out all the old dead stems clean to the bot- 
tom ; and having selected from the strongest 
young shoots on each main stool, three, lour, 
or l^ve te be preserved for a succession of 
bearers, cut away the superabundant ones 
close to the ground. Let each of the shoots 
retained be pruned at the top, below the weak 
bending part ; cutting them, in the smaller 
plants, to about three or four feet in length, 
and in the large sorts to the leugth of five 
or six feet. If any of the stems diverge 
irregularly or straggle much asunder, they 
may be tied together at top, and thus the 
strong ones will support each other ; or the 
taller varieties may have the support of 
stakes. It has been I’ound by experience 
that raspberries will not thrive long in the 
same spot of ground. Plantations in gar- 
dens, therefore, ought to be renewed fre- 
quently. To obtain trait of a very large size, 
tne best method is, other circumstances 
being favourable, to destroy all the suckers. 
The fruit of the dififerent varieties comes in 
from the end of June or July till October or 
later. As it ripens it should be timely 
gathered for immediate use, because when 
fully ripe it will not keep above two or three 
days before it moulds or becomes maggoty, 
and unfit to be used. lUspberries may be 
forced by growing the plants in large pots 
plunged in the open garden, and the plants 
shaken out carefully and planted in front of 
the pita or houses annually. 

RASPBERRY DROPS. -- Press out the 
juice of some ripe raspberries through a 
piece of flannel or cloth, upon twice their 
weight of sugar, boil them till they crystallize 
when cold, then drop the sugar thus boiled 
upon white paper, or upon tin plates, and 
dry in a slow oven, or in the sun. 

RASPBERRY EFFERVESCING 
DRAUGHT.—Take six pints of raspberry 
juioe. Alter till quite bright and clear, make 
a syrup with three pounds of sugar, and add 
six ounces of tarnu’ic acid. Beep this in 
well-oorked bottles. For a tumbler three 
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parts lull of water, add two tablespooufuls 
of the above syrup, and a scruple of carbo- 
nate of soda. This forms a most agreeable 
draught for summer. 

RASPBERRY FLUMMERY. -Mix with 
half a pint of white wine vinegar one pound 
of preserved raspberries, let it boil for three 
or four minutes, stirring it constantly, strain 
it through a hair-sieve; dissolve an ounce of 
isinglass in half a pint of water ; mix with 
it three-quarters of a pound of powdered 
sugar, add it to the strained raspberries; 
stir it all well together; boil and strain it 
through muslin, and put it into a shape. 
Turn it out when cold. 

White wine vinegar, i pint; rasp- 
berries preserved, lib. ; isinglass dissolved 
in i pint of water, loz. ; sugar, albs. 

RASPBERRY ICE — To a pint of cream 
add ail ounce of isinglass (dissolved in the 
smallest possible quantity of water), two 
tablespoonfuls of powdered loaf sugar, and a 
Teacupful of raspberry ^lly, made liquid. 
3Iix all well together, put it into a mould, and 
Jet it be placed iu a cellar, or any very cold 
place until wanted. This recipe, Irom the ease 
and expedition vdth which it can be pre- 
pared, will be found excellently adaptea for 
family use when, from any cause, an extra 
dish of sweets is unexpectedly required. If 
no jelly should be at hand, raspberry jam 
may be strained through a piece of muslin 
to get rid of the seeds, and it will then 
answer the purpose quite as well. 

Cream, i pint; isinglass dissolved, 
loz.; sugar, 2 tablespoonfuls; raspberry 
jelly, 1 teacupful. 

RASPBERRY JAM.— Bruise gently with 
the back of a wooden spoon, Bi>c pounds of 
ripe and freshly gathered raspberries, and 
boil them over a orisk fire for twenty-live 
minutes ; stir to them half their weight of 
sugar, roughly powdered, and when it is 
dissolved, boil the preserve quickly for 
ten minutes, keeping it well stirred and 
skfmmed. 

RASPBERRY JELLY.— Bruise the fruit 
a little and place it high above a clear fire, 
that the juice may be gently drawn from it ; 
it may remain thus for twenty minutes or 
longer without boiling, and be simmered for 
four or five minutes; strain and weigh it, 
boil it quickly for twenty minutes, draw it 
from the fire, add three-quarters of a pound 
of good sugar for each pound of juice, and 
when this is dissolved, place the pan again 
on the fire, and boll the preserve fast from 
twelve to fifteen minutes longer; skim it 
thoroughly, and keep it well stirred: the 
preserve will then require rather less boil- 
ing. When it jellies in falling from the 
spoon or skimmer, it is sufficiently done. 
Nothing of tin or iron should be used in 
making this preserve, as these metals will 
convert its fine red colour Into a dull purple. 
A jelly for flavouring creams may be made 
as follows Take the stalks from some 
fjuite ripe and freshly gathered raspberries, 
stir them over the fire until they render 
their juice freely, then strain and weigh it ; 
or press it from them through a cloth, and 
then strain it 4ilear ; in either ease, boil it 
for five minute after it is weighed, and for 


each pound, stir in a pound and a quarter of 
sugar reduced to a fine powder, sifted and 
made very hot ; boil the preserve quickly fbr 
five minutes longer, and skim it clean. The 
jelly thus made will sufficiently sweeten the 
creams without any additional sugar. 

RASPBERRY PASTE. -MaA a quart 
of raspberries, strain one half and put the 
juice to the other half; boil them for a 
quarter of an hour, put to them a pint of 
red currant juice, and let them boil alto- 

f ether till the raspberries are done enough. 

hen put a pound and a half of double 
refined sugar into a clean pan, with as much 
water as will dissolve it. Boil it to a mass 
again, then put in the raspberries and the 
juice, scald and pour the mixture into 
glasses. Put them into a stove to dry, and 
turn them when necessary, 
i Raspberries, i quart; red currant 

juice, 1 pint : sugar, iflb. 

RASPBERRY PIE. — Place the fruit, 
picked and washed, into a flattish pie-dish, 
raising it high in the middle. Put iu suffi- 
cient sugar, and cover with a rich light 
paste. Currants are frequently mixed with 
raspberries fbr making a pie, as they im- 
prove the flavour and add to the juice. 

RASl^BERRY PU1)DTN(J, Baked.— 
Take a sufficient quantity of raspberry jam, 
a little good cream, the yolk of eight egjgs 
well beaten, sugar to sweeten, and half a 
pound of clarified butter; beat the whole 
well together and bake in a dish lined with 
puff paste. 

RASPBERRY PUDDING, Boiled.— 
Line a basin with a plain suet crust, aud fill 
with the fruit, either preserved or prepared 
as pies and puddings. Pinch in the paste, 
tie a floured cloth over the basin, boil from 
two to three hours, and turn it out. 

RASPBERRY RATAFIA. — Take three 
pints of raspberry juice, and half a pint of 
cherry juice ; dissolve in these a pound and 
a half of refined sugar ; let it stand some 
time, and then add three quarts of the best 
brandy; strain it, and when quite clear, 
bottie it. Put it into well-corked bottles. 

Raspberry juice, 3 pints; cherry 
juice, i pint; sugar, lj|lb. ; brandy, 3 quarts. 

RASPBERRY SPONGE. -Dissolve in a 
little water three-quarters of an ounce of 
isinglass, add to it three-quarters of a pint 
of cream, and the same proportion of new 
milk, half a pint of raspberry jelly, and the 
juice of a lemon. Whisk it well in one 
direction until it becomes thick, and looke 
like sponge, then put it into an earthenwa* e 
mould and turn it out the next day. 

1 ^ Isinglass dissolved in water, ^oz.; 
cream, foz. ; milk and cream, ? pint; 
raspberry jelly, ^ pint ; lemon, juice of 1. 

RASPBERRY SYRUP.-Put any desired 
quantity of fruit into a pan or basin, and 
reduce it to a mash. Cover the basin or 
pan, so as to keep out dust or dirt, and put 
It into a warm place for three or four days, 
or until fermentation com nances, so as to 
destroy the mucilage, the syrup would 
become a jelly in the bottles. Filter the 
juice through a flannel bag, and let it be 
clear. To a pint of filtered juice add two 
pounds of powdered loaf sugar, which put 
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into a preserving pan ; place it on the fire» 
and stir the mass together until the sugar 
is dissolved. Take off all the scum as it 
rises. When cold, bottle it and cork close, 

RASPBKERY TAKT.-Koll out some 
thin puff paste, and lay it in a patty-pan. 
rut in the raspberries, strew some tine 
sugar over them, cover with a thin lid and 
bake the tart, jdix: a pint of cream with 
the yolks of two or three eggs well beaten, 
and a little sugar. Cut open the tart, pour 
in the mixture, and return it to the oven for 
live or six minutes. Another way is, to line 
the dish with puff paste, put in sugar and 
fruit, lay bars of paste across and bake the 
tart. 

EASPBERRY VINEGAR. — Bruise a 
<T|uart of fresh-gathered raspberries in a 
basin ; pour over it a pint of vinegar, cover 
it closely ; let it stand lor three days, and 
stir it daily; strain it through a flannel 
bag; let it drop as long as anything will 
come from it, but do not press it; to a pint 
of the liquor put a pound of powdered loaf 
sugar, boil it for ten minutes and take off 
the scum as it rises. When cold, bottle and 
cork it securely. This is a very useful 
preparation to keep in a house, not only as 
affording the most refreshing beverage, but 
l>elng of singular eflicacy in complaints of 
the chest. A large spoonful or two in this 
case is to be taken in a tumbler of water. 

Raspberries, •! quart ; vinegar, 1 pint; 
sugar, lib. to eacli pint of liquor. 

KASPBEERY WATER iCE.— Take a 
pint of strong syrup witli half a pint of 
water. Mix, first rubbing the fruit through 
a sieve, and freeze. 

RASP B E R K Y WIN E -Thoroughly 
wasli, clean, and stone, tliree pounds of 
raisins, then boil two gallons of spring water 
for half an hour, as soon as it is taken off 
the fire, pour it into a deep stone jar and put 
in the raisins with six quarts of iresh rasp- 
berries, and two pounds of loaf sugar ; stir 
the whole well togethcj*, cover the jaV closely, 
and set it in a cool place, stir it twice a day ; 
then pass it through a hair sieve, and a 
pound more of sugar, and put the liquor 
into a barrel ; and when line, which will be 
in about two months, bottle it off. To each 
bottle, put a tablespoonful of brandy or a 
glass of wine, 

15 ^ Raisins, 3lb8.; water, 2 gallons; 
raspberries, 6 quarts i sugar, albs. 

RASPBERRIES to Preserve 
Whole.— Hkve a pan or sugar boiled to the 
hhw. Place in a few, fine, unbroken, dry, but 
not over-ripe raspberries, boil them for a 
few minutes, and take them out with a 
sitlmmer without breaking them. Do more 
raspberries with the same sugar, and so on 
until all are done, putting them, when taken 
out, as dry as possible into preserving jars; 
lastly, pour over them the rest of the syrup, 
or some apple jelly. Put them by in closely- 
cotked bottles. 

RATAFIA.— A liquor prepared from dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits. These fruits should 
be gathered when in their highest perfec- 
tion, and the largest and finest chosen for 
the purpose. For Red Ratafia . — ^Take twenty- 
four pounds of black-heart cherries, four 


pounds of small black cherries, three pounds 
each of raspberries and strawberries. Pick 
the fruit from their stalks, and bruise 
them, in which state Jet them oontlime for 
twelve hours; then press out the juice, and 
to every pint of it add a quarter of a pound 
of sugar. When the sugar is dissolved, run 
the whole through a filtering bug. and add 
to it three quarts of proof spirit. Then take 
four ounces of cinnamon, an ounce of mace, 
and two drachms of cloves. Bruise these 
spices, put them into a still with a gallon of 
proof spirit and two quarts of water, and 
draw off a gallon with a brisk fire. Add as 
much of this spicy spirit to the ratafia as 
will render it agreeable; about a fourth is 
the proportion . Dry or Sharp Ratafia. — 'fake 
thirty pounds each of cherries and goose- 
berries, seven pounds of mulberries, and 
ten pounds of raspberries. Pick all these 
fruits clean from their stalks, &c,, bruise 
them, and let them stand for twelve hours ; 
but do not sufl'er them to ferment. Press 
out the juice, and to every pint ado three 
ounces of sugar. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, run it through the filtering bag, and 
to every five pints of liquor add four pints 
of proof spirit, together with the same pro- 
portion of spirit drawn from spices. 

RATAFIA CAKES.— Blanch and pound 
with the whites of four eggs, a pound of 
Jordan almonds. Add to this two pounds 
of flue sugar, and pound these ingredients 
to a paste; then put in eightmore whites 
of eggs. Beat the whole well together, and 
chop the biscuit trom a knife-point on to 
wafer paper ; bake them slowly on tins. 

Almonds, lb. ; sugar, 2lbs. ; eggs, 12 

yolks. 

RATAFIA CREAM.— In a teacupfiil of-^ 
thin cream boil two or three large laurel or 
young peach leaves: when it has boiled three 
or four minutes, strain, and mix with it a 
pint ol’ rich sweet cream ; add three well- 
beaten whites of eggs; and sweeten with 
pounded loaf-sugar. Put it into a sauce- 
pan, and stir it gently in one direction over 
a slow fire till it be thick ; pour it into a 
china dish, and, when quite cold, ornament 
it with sweetmeats cut out to resemble 
flowers. 

Cream, 1 teacupful ; laurel or peach 
leaves, 2 or 3 ; cream, l pint ; eggs, 3 whites ; 
sugar, to ,8 wee ten. 

IIA TAFIA DROPS.— Blanch and pound 
with an ounce of fine sugar and a little 
water, four ounces of bitter, and tw’o ounces 
of sweet almonds. Add to the almond paste, 
a pound of sugar, the beaten whites of two 
eggs, and a little noyeau. Beat the whole 
well, and when light, drop the batter from 
a biscuit- funnel on paper of the- size of 
pigeons’ eggs, and bake in tins. 

Sugar, loz. ; water, sufficient; sweet 
almonds, 2oz8. ; bitter almonds, 4oz8. ; sugar, 
lib. ; eggs. 2 whites ; noyeau, to flavour, 

RATAFIA PUDDING. — Blanch and 
pound in a mortar until they become a paste, 
four ounces of sweet, and a quarter of an 
ounceol bitter almonds with a dessert spoon- 
ful of water ; then add an ounce and a half 
of fresh butter, melted with a little cream, 
two well- beaten eggs, a little nutmeg, sugar. 
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and brandy. Butter a cup or an earthen- 
ware dish, pour in the pudding and bake it. 
When done, turn out and eerve with., the 
following sauce. Take a wineglasslul of 
white wine, half a glass of ruin, a little 
grated lemon- peel, sugar to taste, and a 
pint of powdered cinnamon : stir this into 
some thick melted butter, and serve with 
the pudding. 

KATS, TO Destroy.— Rats prove to be 
the most troublesome and destructive kind 
of vermin both within and without doors. 
One of the best ways of destroying them in 
the house is as follows ;—Melt hog’s lard 
in a bottle plunged in water, heat to about 
a hundred and fifty degrees of Fahrenheit ; 
introduce into it half an ounce of phos- 
phorus for every pound of lard ; then add a 

g lut of proof spirit or whisky ; cork the j 
ottle firmly after its contents have been 
heated to a hundred and fifty degrees, 
taking it at the same time out of the water, 
and agitate smartly till the phosphorus be- 
comes uniformly diffused, Terming a milky- 
looking liquid. This liquid being cooled will 
form a white compound of phosphorus and 
lard, from which the spirit spontaneously 
separates, and may be poured off to be used 
again, for none of it enters into the combi- 
nation, but it merely serves to comminute 
the phosphorus, and diffuse it in very fine 
particles through the lard. This compound, 
on being warmed very gently, may be 
poured out into a mixture of wheat, flour, 
and sugar, incorporated therewith, and 
then flavoured with oil of rhodium or not 
at pleasure. The flavour may be varied with 
oil of aniseed, &c. This dough, being made 
into pellets, is to be laid in rat- holes. By 
its lurainousness in the dark it attracts the 
notice of the vermin, and, being agreeable to 
the smell and taste, is greedily devoured, and 
proYea certainly fatal. The destruction of 
these animals in farmeries and gardens is a 
work of more considerable ditUculty— the ex- 
traordinary numbers in which they muster, 
theirextended field of action, and theout-of- 
t he way nests they build for themselves, 
I'requently baffling the beat-directed efforts. 
^Vith regard to farmeries, the best method 
ol warding off the visits of rats, is to have 



the barn floor and roof constructed In such 
a manner as to prevent them obtaining a 
permanent harbour in the building. The 
next best step is, bel'ore the entire clear- 
ance of the barn, while yet a little corn 
remains, to prevent them quitting it, to 
close every part of the barn by carefully 
cov^ing any boles there may be with sacks 
and: tarxjaulings, so as to prevent all access 


of the outward air, leaving only the door 
open for a few minutes while the process is 
going on. This done, some common iron 
chafing dishes should be placed upon the 
floor and in the bags, or, if they cannot be 
had, build up a lew bricks, clay, or any 
rubbish that will secure a fire from spread- 
ing, leaving a cavity in the centre, and 
filling it up with charcoal. Then light the 
charcoal from the bottom, and when the 
heaps are all burning, quickly strew a good 
I quantity of broken brimstone upon the top ; 
retire immediately, shut the door last, and 
leave the building entirely closed during the 
two following days. On opening it, the 
greater portion of the rats and mice will be 
found dead around tiie charcoal ; and, al- 
though some of them may have been suffo- 
cated while in their holes, and if not dis- 
covered will occasion an unpleasant smell 
until their remains are dried up, still it will 
not last long. The operation should be 
repeated just previous to harvest, and if 
any opening be found into the barns while 
they are lull, by the burrowing of the rats, 
brimstone matehes should be inserted into 
them before they are stopped up. In gar- 
dens, the rat-trap may be used to advan- 
tage ; this implement should generally be a 
box, or an enticing engine of some sort 
rather than a toothed iron trap, because, 
unless there is a great scarcity of iood, it 
will not be allured by the ordinarv bait; 
whereas a trap may be so disguised by 
straw, or moss, or leaves, and so scented by 
oil of anise, as not to be recognised by the 
rats until they are taken. 

RAVEN.— Although the raven scarcely 
oomes under the denomination of a cage 
bird, it nevertheless affords great amuse- 
ment to keep, and repays the trouble if 
,tliere be sufficient room for it. The raven 



is not very choice in its food, and will eat 
anything that is ordinarily consumed at 
table, or the refuse of food generally, 
one should attempt to keep a, raven in » 
cage, or even in a small enclosure, as the 
wild spirit of the bird prefers freedom of 
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action. A careful watch should be kept 
upon it, as ravens are much given to mis- 
chief and theit. 

RAZORS, Preservation of.— As the 
razor is a most important implement of the 
male toilet, the keeping it in a tit state for 
constant and immediate use is an important 
consideration. The best plan is to have a 
razor fox- every day in the week, for it is 
certain that the edge of a razor is much 
improved when the instrument has lain by 
for a few days. To keep a razor in good 
condition, it should be stropped after using, 
having previously been dipped in hot water 
.and wiped perfectly dry. Dryness is essen- 
tial to its preservation ; and it is even a 
good plan to place the razor, after using, 
beiore the lire, and to put it away while hot. 
The mode of applying the razor to the 
beard is of no small importance. If it be 
applied hat against the face, the edge must 
be most keen ; and even then, much of ttie 
finest hairs bend down and pass beneath it. 
On the other hand, if the angle at which 
the back of the razor is raised from the face 


only satisfactory to the reader himself, but 
capable of affording much agreeable enter- 
; tainment to others. It is nevertheless to 
be regretted that this acconipllsliment is 
possessed by comparatively low persons, 
which is the more surprising from the 
fact of its being so easily attained. The 
truth is, that incorrect reading arises from 
carelessness and indifference, for, where a 
person is in earnest with the subject he is 
perusing, and brings to bear the commonest 
rules of elocution, he cannot I'ail to read 
well. The reader should bear in mind that 
every word, every letter carries with it a 
i certain significance which, by being slurred 
over, fails to produce its intended effect, and 
I in many cases totally alters the sense. 

I I'ractising the art of reading aloud and 
alone will eflect much good. In London 
I and other large cities, public readers have 
! been recently established, who select certain 
I well-known pieces in prose and poetry, and 
I read tliem to the audience: attending these 
I readings, and listening with close observa- 
tion to the reader, will serve to correct many 


be too great, the edge of the razor is more 
speedily turned, and not only requires more 
stropping, but is consequently more speedily 
worn out. The edge of the razor should be 
applied to the beard at the slightest pos- 
sible angle, but to lay down any absolute 
rule upon this is impossible, and must be 
ascertained by observation and experience, 
it will, how'cver, be easily understood, that 
the pain frequently felt in shaving very 
frequently arises from the razor not being 
applied at the most effective angle. Razors 
should always be kept under lock and key, 
not only to prevent accidents with them, 
but to keep tliem from being used for other 
than their legitimate purposes. 

RAZOR STROP.-Several kinds of strops 
or implements for sharpening razors upon, 
liave been from time to time invented. The 


errors which an ordinary reader never dis- 
covered before, and he will at the same time 
be able to judge bow much greater Is the 
effect produced, how infinitely clearer the 
sense becomes, and how much more telling 
the ^sentiment appears, when the piece 
under perusal is read by an accomplished 
elocutionist, instead of being slovenly deli- 
vered by an incompetent and careless reader. 

I The physical advantages arising Irom read- 
' ing aloud consists of the exercise which is 
, thus given to the Jungs. At the same time, 

I the reader, when he finds his voice falling 
I him, his throat becoming irritated, and his 
I chest uneasy, should desist for a time, and 
I resume his task after lie has taken sutllcieni 
rest. 

I READY RECKONER.— Rooks : Pocock'g 
I Banker's and Aferchant's^ 2s. 6d. ; and 


best, perhaps, is one of American inven- ' 
lion with four sides of different degrees of 
fineness, from the hone to smooth stropping. i 
In any case, take care always to draw the i 
razor smoothly and flatly from head to ; 
point along the strop. Do not draw first | 
one way and push another, lu general, one 
or two turns will be enough. Razor paste 
is the term applied to certain compositions 
•employed on razor- strops to give them the 
necessary whetting surface, l. Emery re- 
<iuced to an impalpable powder, two parts ; , 
spermaceti ointment, one part ; mix toge- \ 
ther, and rub it over the strop. 2. Jewel- ! 
ler*s rouge, blacklead, and suet, mixed in | 
equal parts. 3. Prepared putty- powder, 
one ounce ; powdered oxalic acid, a quarter 
of an ounce ; powdered gum, twenty grains ; 
make it into a stiff paste with water, and 
evenly and thinly spread it over the strop 
with very little flrictlon ; this last will give a 
line edge to the razor, and Its efficiency is 
still increased by being moistened. 

READING.— The employment of reading 
is one of the most agreeaolfe and profitable 
exercises ; and, when practised aloud, is 
beneficial in a physical point of view. To be 
able to read clearly ana distinctly is an im- 
portant acqtfisiUon, and one which is not 
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Simpson's Beadiest ever Invented^ 6s. ; CoUkr’s, 
].s. ; Bepbonme'Sf 2B.6d. ; is. ; Smith's 

Barrack, Is. 6d. ; Chrisium's Complete, 2s. 6d. ; 
English and Foreign, 28. 6d. : Shelton's English 
and French Tables, 28. 6d. ; McDes'rnent's Far- 
mer's, .'iS. ; ffan’ison's, /or Coal Tt'ade, 28. ; 

I Master's' s Finding the. Price, is. ; Fordham's 
\ Maltster's and P'armer's, 2a.; Poole's Tons, dr c., 

I 28. 6U.; Ilotson's General, Ss. 6d. ; Scoffern's 
I Gold, 38. ed. ; Renton's Oroziei''s, 2S. 6d. ; 

! Fremlis's Hop-planter's, 28. 6d. ; Marshall's In- 
dex, 2a. 6d. ; M'Culloch's Land AJeiuurer's, 
2s. 6d. ; MachelVs Customs Duties, 2S. t>ii. ; 
Dillon's Parish, 4b.; Poor Law Union, Cs.; 
MaUonson's Sharebroker's, 68. 6d. 

REAPING.— Cutting down corn or pulse 
with a sickle, hook, or scythe, or by a reaping 
machine. The sickle is a light tool with u 
semicircular blade and a snort liandle; it 
generally has a notched or serrated edge, 
but sometimes it is made with a thicker 
back and broader blade, and with a smooth 
edge. In using either tool, the reaper takes 
a handful of corn in his left hand and cuts 
through the straw with the instrument in 
his ri^t ; he then lays it carefully upon a 
straw-band, placed upon the ground, and 
proceeds to cut more, until a sufficlcmt 
quantity has been cut to form a sbealr It is 
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then bound up^ either by the reaper himself, 
or a person called a ^‘bandster,’* who tbl- 
lovis fur the purpose, and will bind up for 
several reapers ; tne latter is by far the most 
expeditious mode of proceeding. The sheaves 
being cut and tied up, are ^aced upright 
in fitooka or shocks of twelve each, upon 
the middle of each alternate ridge; the 
slieaves should be bound lirmly together, 
but not so tightly as to exclude the air, for 
the more freely they are exposed to the air 
the sooner they will he ready to carry. The 
sheaves, when placed on the stocks, should 
rest upon their butts Avith their ears leaning 
ugainst each other, but the bodies of the 
sheaves sliould be suiliciently separated for 
the wind to blow through them. Wheat 
dries quickly, and may be carried in two or 
three days if the w'eatlier be favourable; 
hut barley and oats require to remain 
longer on the ground ; only ten sheaves, 
therefore, are placed on the stook of these 
latter crops, and two others are placed 
lengthways upon them, their butts touching, 
and the ears spread out and bent down so 
as to form a shelter to those placed upright. 
The manner of stooking, as generally per- 
formed, is as just described, but many other 
plans are adopted. Sometimes the sheaves 
are placed in a circular form with and with- 
out iiuodlng, and at other times the sheaves 
are set up singly. In many cases the corn 
is made up Into small ricks and remains on 
the Held tor a length of time, being tempo- 
rarily thatched. Grain should not be cut 
when it is wet, as such practice may cause 
it to sprout, especially if the Aveather be 
warm, 'i’lie oat dries more rapidly than 
other species, and loses less weight. It does 
not suffer so much from being cut damp. 
J leaping should not be commenced before 
the sun lias exhaled the dew. ('lorn should 
always be cut as Ioav as possible, that no 
straggling ears be lost, nor the most succu- 
lent part of the straw'. The scythe has 
of late years been much introduced for 
the purpose of cutting of corn, and is 
becoming general. It requires considera- 
ble expertness on the part of the mower, 
and is very hard work. The common 
scythe is the one ordinarily used, but 
made rather more strongly than usual, and 
the handle is not made with so great a cur- 
vature as grass scythes. If the crops be 
light, the corn will not fall evenly over the 
scythe ; a cradle is tlierefore litt«d to it for 
the purpose of gathering the stems and 
laying the SAvathe down evenly. The cradle 
is made of three light ash rods fastened to 
two upright iron rods, A;v'bich are attached to 
the outer end of the scythe by an upright 
stem, the Avhole strengthened by a backstay 
of iron. Reaping machines are of various 
construction, that seen in the engraving is 
known as Hussey’s. Another implement, 
termed the Automaton Reaper, operates as 
foUoAvs. It cuts in the same manner as 
others ; it is fitted with a reel for the pur- 
}>o 8 e both of inclining the grain towards the 
platform preparatory to being cut, and 
bringing it when, cut on to the platform. 
The anife-bar is on the upper sloe. In the 
middle of the blade, and as far 1 ‘orward as 


the angles of the cutting will allow. The 
hack part is cut zig-zag, and each ulternato 
edge is levelled the other way and serrated: 
Hy this arrangement it is scarcely possible' 
to choke, as tiie kuife-biade resting on the- 



fingers, and the edges front and rear being; 
in close contact with them, any matter accu- 
mulating upon the fingers will be picked off* 
by the sliarp points of either the front or 
rear edge of the knife. Sufiicient corn for 
the sheaf having fallen on the board, a long 
arm comes round, carrying the rake, and 
falling across the entire bed of the machine,, 
collects the grain into a contpact bimdh* 
agaitist a sheet-iron plate, and then, with a 
sheaf in the grasp, the rake and the iron 
plate immediately make a quarter-turn 
round to the back of the machine, the rake- 
arm is caused to stretch out behind, relaxing 
its grasp, and the sheaf I'alls in the line of 
the horse- walk, out of the way of the horses 
the next* round, and the rake- arm takes a 
sweep back to its work. Tlie gearing i» 
compact and symmetrical, well boxed in, 
and protected Irom dirt. The team is re- 
lieved of weight and of the side draught, 
and it is also made to turn conveniently a 
square corner, which will be learned by a 
very little practice. The careful handling of' 
the grain by the rake saves a small per 
oentage over raking by hand. The length of 
cutting is regulated by a very simple ar- 
rangement, and the knife may be set 01080* 
to the ground. 

RECEIPT.— In law a written acknow- 
ledgment of money or oilier consideration 
having been received by one person from- 
another. The unform receipt stamp for all 
sums above £2 is now id, which must be 
paid by the person giving the receipt. The 
receipt may oe either written upon stamped 
paper, or an adhesive stamp may be affixed 
to the paper upon which it is written i but 
in the latter case, the person giving th^ 
receipt must himself cancel the stampt 
writing his initials, or some portion ol hw 
signature, over it, before he delivers 
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under a penalty of £io. A receipt cannot be 
■made valid afterwards by atlixiiiK a stamp. 
A person givin$r receipt for money amount- 
in'; to £2 or upwards, without a stamp, 
•subjects himself to a penalty of £10; 
and if when £2 or upwards is paid, 
a less sum than £2 be speoifted in the 
•receipt with the view to avoid the duty, 
or any other contrivance or device be used 
for the like purpose, a penalty of £50 will 
be incurred. A party- refusingf to give a 
receipt, incurs a penalty of £10. Any note, 
memorandum, or writing whatsoever, given 
upon the payment of money, signifying that 
an account has been discharged, or that 
•money has been paid, or credit given, is a 
receipt liable to stamp duty. If, therefore, 
the person receiving the money write, or by 
means of a stamp, impress on any bill 
of .parcels or invoice the word “paid,” i 
“settled,” “balanced,” “discharged,” or j 
any words of a like import, intended to 
•signify the payment of money, he must at 
the same time, if the paper be not already 
stamped, affix thereto an adhesive receipt 
•stamp, and cancel the same by writing his 
initials, or some portion of his signature 
thereon. If he omit so to do, he will incur 
a penalty of £10, and the memorandum will 
be of no avail to the person to whom it is 
given. Entries made by persons receiving 
money in pass-books kept by the persons 
paying the money are receipts; and for 
•every such entry made without affixing a 
stamp, and writing over the stamp, as 
hereinbefore stated, when the payment 
amounts to £2 or upwards, a penalty of £10 
is incurred. On every occasion when money 
amounting to £2 or upwards is paid, whether 
it be on a sale by auction, or other ready 
money dealing, or the payment of wages, 
or on a transaction of any other kind or 
description, if any receipt be given it must be 
on a stamp; and so, likewise, mustareceipt 
for money paid on account. Receipts, dis- ! 
charges, or acknowledgments given upon 
•payment made by or with bills, drafts, i 
notes, or other securities, are receipts 
chargeable with stamp duties. Any receipt, 
therefore, given on such an occasion, or any 
memorandum signifying that a bill, note, or 
draft, or other security has been given or 
delivered in satisfaction or on account of 
any demand, must be stamped. Receipts 
written on promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, dralts, or orders for the payment of 
money, duly stamped, or upon bills of 
exchange drawn out of but payable in 
the United Kingdom, are exempt from 
duty. When money due upon a bill or note 
is payable by instalments, the payments 
may be written off on the back of the 
bill or note by the holder ; but if a receipt 
be given to the person making any such 
payment, it must be stamped. Tetters by 
post acknowledging the sale arrival of any 
bills of exchange, bank notes, or other 
.promissory notes, or other securities for 
money, are exempt Rom receipt duties ; but 
if the receipt of mon^ be acknowledged, a 
etamp is required. AVnen advice is given by 
letter to a person that money has been paid 
to his credit, a letter in return, merely 


acknowledging the receipt of the letter con- 
taining such advice is not chargeable as a 
receipt ; but any intimation that money has 
been received is liable. All documents or 
writings usually termed letters of credit are 
declared by law to be bills, dralts, or orders 
for payment of money, and chargeable 
wdth stamp duty as bills of exehange, 
drafts or orders. A letter of credit payable 
on demand must be on a penny stamp ; but 
if the credit be not given until a specified 
day, or until advised, it is a bill of exchange 
payable alter date, and must be stamped 
accordingly. Receipts for land tax, ae- 
8e.«sed taxes, and property and income 
tax, are exempted from duty, rhysioians 
and barristers* fees are not liable to receipt 
duty, the money thus passing being a gilt 
and not a payment. 

RECOGNIZANCFl— The law has pro- 
vided a method for the prevention of crimes 
as well as punishing them when committed. 
This preventive justice consists in obliging 
persons whom there is reason to suspect ot 
luture misdeeds, to enter into a recognizance 
to keep the peace, or be of good behaviour. 
A recognizance is an obligation, with one 
or more sureties, entered into before a court 
of record, or magistrate duty authorized, to 
do some specific act, as to appear at the 
sessions, keep the peace, or the like. In 
default, the recognizance is forfeited, and 
the party and his sureties may be sued for 
the sums in which they are respectively 
bound. J ustices of the peace may demand 
security at their own discretion, or it may 
be granted at the request of a private indi- 
vidual upon due cause shown. Wives may 
demand it against their husbands, or hus- 
bands, if necessary, against their wives. 
Justices may bind a person over for offences 
against good manners, as well as against the 
peace. AVith respect to the exhibition of 
articles of the peace, there ought to be a 
reasonable foundation on the face of the 
articles to induce a fear of personal danger, 
before sureties of the peace are required. 
The court may require bail for such a length 
of time as they may deem necessary for the 
preservation of the peace. A recognizance 
may be f orf eited by the commission of any 
of those acts which the party is bound to 
refrain from ; or it may be discharged either 
by the demise of the Sovereign to whom the 
recognizance is made, or by the death of the 
principal party ; or by the order of the 
court to which it is certified ; or in case he 
at whose request it is granted, if granted 
upon a private account, will release it. or 
does not make his appearance to pray that 
it may be continued. No recognizance can 
be estreated without the written order ot 
the justice, recorder, corporate officer, chair- 
man, or justices of the peace, to whom a 
list of forfeited recognizances must be sub- 
mitted by the proper officer. 

REDOWA.— A dance composed of three 
parts distinct from each other, l. The 
pursuit. 2 . The waltz called •vetowa. 3. The 
waltz A det/a: imp* executed to a peculiar 
measure, and which by a change of the 
rhythm, assumes a new character. T’lie 
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middle of the floor must be reserved for 
the dancers who execute the promenade 
called the pursuit, while those who dance 
the waltz turn in a circle round the room. 
The position of the ceutlemeu is the same 
as for the waltz. The gentleman sets out 
with the left foot, and the lady with the 
right In the pursuit the jiosltion is dif- 
fei'ent, the gentleman and his partner face, 
and take each other by the hand, 'i'hey 
advance or fall back at pleasure, and balance 
in advance and backwards. To advance, 
the step of the pursuit is made by a glissade 
forward without springing ; coupe witli the 
hind toot, and Jete on it ; you recommence 
with the other foot, and so on for the rest 
The retiring step is made by a sliding 
step of the foot backwards, without spring, 
jete with the front loot, and coupe with the 
one behind. It is necessary to advan ce well 
on the sliding step, and to spring lightly 
on the two others, sur place, and balancing 
equally in the pan de purmite, whicli is exe> 
cuted alternately by the left in advance, and 
the right backwards. The lady should follow 
all the movements of her partner, falling 
back when lie advances, and advancing 
when he falls back. Bring the shoulders 
slightly forward at each sliding step, for 
they should always follow the movement of 
the leg as it advances or retreats : but this 
shoula not be too marked. When the 
gentleman is about to w^altz, he should 
encircle the lady's waist as in the ordinary 
waltz. The step of the redowa in turning 
may be thus described : I'or the gentle- 
man, jet4 of the left foot passing before the 
lady. Glissade of the right foot behmd to 
the fourth position aside, the left foot is 
brought to the third position behind ; then 
the pan de hanque is executed by the right 
foot bringing it forward, and you recom- 
mence with vour left. The jwm de basque 
should be maae in three very equal beats, as 
in the mazurka. The lady performs the 
same steps as thegentlembn, beginning by 
the pas de basque with the right foot. To 
waltz d denx temps to the measure of the 
redowa, the dancers should make each step 
upon each beat of the bar, and find them- 
selves at every two bars, the gentleman with 
his left loot, and the ladv with her right, 
that is to say, they shoula make oue whole 
and one half step to every bar. The music 
is rather slower than for the ordinary 
waltz. 

REFLECTOR. — An apparatus recently 
introduced for the purpose of super- 
seding gas, &o., in the daytime, and dif- 
fusing daylight into all dark places, where 
It is impeded from the bad construction of 
premises, prok;imity of walls or buildings, 
or other local classes. Tlie best refl^tors are 
manufactured of indestructible, untarnish- 
able silver inetal, shaped by machinery ac- 
cording to requirement, so as to impart 
both a refractory aud diffusing power ; the 
surface being covered with French glnss, 
and rendered sir and waterproof —the dura- 
tion of these reflectors will extend orer a 
period of many years; the only expense to 
oe incurred, after the oriffina^ outlay, being 
merely that of painting the frames once a 


year. The prices vary from £l to£iOan(f ' 



upwards, according to the quality and' 
dimensions. 

REGISTER OFFICES.— Establishments 
located iu London aud other large towns 
for the purpose of providing employers with 
servants, and servants with employers. 
The plan adopted is for the proprietor of a 
registry oflice to keep a book in which are 
entered the names, addresses, and speciali- 
ties of parties who are seeking for situations, 
or who have situations to offer, and thus 
acting as a medium between the two. The 
person xequiring a situation presents himself 
at the ofilce, pays a small tee, aud receives 
in return a list of names likely to suit his 
wants; should none of these answer his 
purpose, he calls again on the next and 
following days until he is successiul. It 
will be readily understood that this mode of 
intercommunication, greatly iacilUates the 
search made tbr the objects alluded to, and 
is of especial importance to tliose who ar<^ 
out bf employment, and who cannot afford 
to waste either their time clr their money. 
Great caution must, howevCK be observed 
in selecting an ofilce of respectability, as 
some of this class have fallen into disrepute 
by conducting their business in a manner 
which is neither honest nor straightforward. 

RELAXAT10N,-In order that the daily 
duties of life may he well and pTeasantiy 
performed, it is absolutely necessary ihar 
the ordinary routine of employment should 
be broken by occasional intervals of relaxa- 
tion. No person can work oontlnuoasly and 
unremittingly u^n a set task ibr a pro- 
tracted period 01 time, without prejudicing 
not only his own health, but the laboiir he < 
i is mployed upon, And if there are instances 
' on record of an amount of labour bf almost 
superhuman extent being periormed by 
man, in a given space of time, the terrioiA' 
sacrifices that liave been made at the time. 
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and the consefinences which have frequently 
resulted, ou^ht to' be sutUcieiit to deter any 
one from following in the same path. Sup- 
posing even that no injury accrued from 
these unbroken spells of labour, on the 
score of saving of time, the system will be 
found delective. If a man work twenty 
hours to-day, he will probably not be able 
to work at all the following day, and on the 
next not more than live orsix hours— making 
twenty-six hours in the three days; but if 
he worked ten hours the first day, he would 
be able to work for the same space of time 
on the second and third days, making in all 
thirty hours, or a gain of lour hours In the 
three days. Carrying out this principle in 
a more extended form, it will be easily per- 
ceived that, as a general rule, the person 
who lias bis periods of relaxation will be 
enabled to work for more years than the 
incessant labourer, and thus extend his 
lifetime, not only for the operations of his 
mind and his hands, but also for the enjoy- 
ment of the comforts and pleasures of life 
which Providence has assigned him. In 
taking relaxation, one grand principle 
should be followed, in order to derive un- 
alloyed advantage from it, and that is to 
divest the mind entirely from all thoughts, 
schemes, or plans in connection with every- 
day occupations, and to live and move only 
in those scenes which have been resorted to 
for the purposes of relaxation. 

llELlEb\ PARISII.-Commissioners of 
the poor law have to make regulations as to 
the relief to be given to able-bodied persons 
out of the workhouse ; all relief given con- 
trary to such regulations to be disallowed : 
hut overseers or guardians may, under spe- 
cial circumstances, delay the operation of 
such regulation for thirty days, reporting 
within ten days after the cause of such 
delay to the commissioners. If commis- 
sioners approve of such delay, they may 
peremptorily fix a day.Trom which all relief 
granted contrary to these regulations shall be 
disallowed ; still, in cases of emergency, relief 
may given, provided a report of the same be 
made to the commissioners within iliteen 
days after, and tliey approve of such de- 
parture from their regulations. Where 
uardians, select vestries, or similar bodies 
ave been established under this, or any 
other general or local act, no relief is to be 
given except as directed by them, subject 
to the control of the commissioners. 
But in sudden or extreme cases, over- 
seers may give temporary relief to per- 
sons, whether settled or not in the pa- 
rish, in articles of absolute necessity, but 
not in money. If overseers select or 
refuse to give such casual relief, justices 
may order it ; and overseers disabling 
such order are liable to a penalty of £5, 
Justices may also give an order, under 
like penalty, for medical relief in oases of 
dangerous illness. In any union formed 
under the Act, two justices may order 
relief to be given out/^ the workhouse to 
any adult person whcBy unable to work, 
, from old age or infirmity of body; bat 
jttstiees must certify in tneir order as to 
inability to work, and the pauper desire 
SU9 


such out-door relief. All relief given to 
a wife or children is considered relief given 
to the husband. A husband is liable to 
maintain the children of his wUe bom 
before marriage whether legitimate or ille- 
gitimate. till they attain the age of sixteen, 
or till the death ot their mother; such 
relief as commissioners may direct to be 
considered as a loan, for which tlie wages 
of recipient may be subsequently attaolied 
in the hands of his employer. A married 
woman may be relieved, the same as a 
widow If her husband bo beyond sea, in the 
custody of the law, or confined in a lunatic 
asylum ; but not to aifect future liability of 
a husband for such relief. A widow with a 
child dependent upon her, and not havii>g 
had an illegitimate child since the commence- 
ment of her widowhood, may be relieved, 
though not in the parish of her legal 
settlement An order for paying the whole 
or part of the cost of maintenance of a 
lunatic married woman, in any lunatic 
asylum, and chargeable to any parish, may 
be made upon her husband. 

REMOVING- HousEnonD Furniture, 
Personal Effects, &c.— This is an under- 
taking of some importance, and requires to 
be conducted with great care and circum- 
spection. If proper caution is used, little or 
no damage will accrue ; but if, on the other 
hand, carelessness is displayed, several 
pounds worth ol’ damage is likely to be the 
consequence. For several days previous to 
removal, various articles in diflerent parts ot 
the household should be consigned to 
their respective mckages; then the crockery 
and glass should be carefully stowed away 
in hampers, packed in hay ; in order that 
this may be performed properly, it will be 
as well to engage the services ot a person to 
remove the furniture who is accustomed to 
this kind of work. This done, all ornaments, 
knick-knacks, and lancy articles should be 
packed in boxes by themselves, or stowed 
away in drawers. It is to be observed, 
however, that every package as it is closed 
should have the contents indicated outside, 
so that, when the time of unpacking arrives, 
there need be no contusion or vain searching 
for some articles, the destination of which is 
uncertain. Perhaps the most comfortable 
vray of removing is to send one portion of 
the things to the new abode a day or two 
previously to tbd remainder coming ; this 
will afford time to set some of the rooms in 
order, and will economise labour and time. 
It will be found an excellent plan to have 
the carpets of the sitting-rooms already laid 
down, so that the various articles of lurni- 
ture may be at once placed in their assigned 
positions without any after- moving; mir- 
rors, looking-glasses, pictares, mnsicat in- 
struments, should he placed in spring 
vans by themselves, to prevent the jolting 
motion from breakiim, or otherwise ii^oring 
them. When a bedstead is taken down, 
the screws, nuts, &o., stionld be eareCully 
placed away, so that they may be found in 
a moment ; for the want of this tbretbougbt 
much delay and inconvenience is firequently 
occasioned. The various articics of lieddmg 
should be rolled op in the bed fbom '^hioo 
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they were taken, and the whole tied up in a 
Boiled sheet or curtain : everything will be 
thus ready to the hand when it is wanted. 
All articles which are likely to be required 
for immediate use, upon arriving at the new 
abode, should be packed by themselves, and 
placed last in the van, so that they might be 
taken out and carried to some place handy 
for use. The best time to commence re- 
moving is very early in the morning, the 
job is then likely to be iinisbed before dark 
sets in. If this cannot be done in that space 
of time, it is better to have an extra day or 
two, rather than allow the furniture to be 
damaged through being removed hastily in 
the dark. Removing is generally an ex- 
pensive job; but there is a way of conducting 
it much more economically than is generally 
employed. Thus: a few days before the 
removal takes place, send for some respect- 
able van proprietor in the neighbourhood, 
conduct him over the house, show him the 
articles to be removed, tell him where you 
wish them to be taken to, and ask him how 
much he will do the whole for. If he 
answer that he vrill do so as reasonably as 
possible, do not receive such reply, but tell 
him that you must have an understanding 
upon the point, and that, if he objects to 
this mode of business, you will send for 
some other person who will not object. 
This will, doubtless, have the desired effect, 
and you will, in all probability, get the 
business done much more expeditiously and 
cheaper than if it were lelt to the man to 
charge for vans, horses, and men at any 
rate that he shoidd deem proper. If any of 
the van proprietor's assistants should dis- 
play recklessness and carelessness in moving 
or carrying your furniture about, object to 
it at once, and give both the men and mas- 
ter to understand that you will not suffer 
your property to be destroyed from sheer 
wantonness. 

RENNET.— A substance used in the 
making of cheese. To prepare it, take out 
the stomach of a calf as «^on as killed, and 
well scour it inside and outside with salt, 
having previously cleaned it of the curd 
which is always found in it. Let it drain 
for a few hours, then sew it up with two 
handihls of salt in it; or stretch it on a 
stick well salted ; or keep it in the salt wet. 
When required for use, soak a portion of It, 
which may be employed .several times by 
using fresh water. 

RENT.— The sum of money or other con- 
slderutioh issuing yearly out of lands or 
tenements paid by the occupier to the 
owner. Rent is demandable and payable 
any time between sunrise and sunset. 
Under ordinary oircumstanoes, rent is con- 
sidered due every three months, upon one 
of the quarter <mys. Weekly or monthly 
rent is payable weekly or monthly ; but if 
the parties let it run to a quarter, and it is 
then paid as a quarter's rent, the tenure 
will become a quarterly one; For the non- 
payment of rent on the day it is due, the law 
has furnished landlords with several me- 
thods of recovering it; the ehief of which 
are t— i. By action of law. 2. By ejectment. 

S. By distress on the premises. The last is 


most commonly resorted to. Distress is a 
remedy given by the legislature to a land- 
lord, by which he is empowered to seize the 
goods of his tenant on the premises, to sell 
the same within a certain period, and thus 
to reimburse himself for the rent in arrear, 
and the charges consequent on the distress. 
In general, all chattels found on the pre- 
mises, whether the property of a tenant or 
a stranger, may be distrained. But dogs, 
rabbits, poultry, fish, or things of a wild 
nature ; things on the premises in the way 
of trade, as horses at a forge, the cattle and 
goods of a temporary guest at an inn (bur 
not carriages or horses at livery) ; the tooli 
and implements of a man's trade in actual 
use ; the books of a scholar, or the axe of a 
carpenter ; wearing apparel, when upon the 
back ; a beast at the plough, or a horse a 
man is riding upon; a watch in a man’s 
pocket, pawnbrokers’ duplicates, deeds, 
writings, or anything unsaleable; also loose 
money. None of these things can be taken 
by distress. To these heads of things not 
distrainable may be added all goods in the 
custody of the law whether as being already 
distrained or taken in execution ; but, in 
the last case, so long as they remain on the 
premises, the landlord has a benetioial lieu 
on them. Nothing can be distrained which 
cannot be returned in as good a state as 
when taken, as milk, I'ruit, and the like. 
Distresses must be proportioned to the sum 
distrained lor. If a man take unreasonable 
distress, he may be heavily hned. Distress 
must be made in the day time, and not till 
the day after the rent is due. II made after 
the tender of money, it will be illegal : and 
though the tender be made after the dis- 
tress, but before it is impounded, the land- 
lord must deliver up the distress, and the 
expenses, if anv, must be paid by him. The 
place where the distress is deposited iii 
security, or, as it is termed, impounded, 
may be on such part of the premises as is 
most convenient; b'ut, if the goods dis- 
trained are removed, notice must be given 
of tbe place w'here, and such notice contain 
an inventory of the goods distrained. 
When premises are held at will, or Dor less 
than seven years, and possession is legally 
determined, and there is no rent, or the 
rent is under ^20, a constable may give 
possession after notice and application to a 
magistrate. Any constable of the Metro- 
politan Police Force may stop and detain, 
until inquiry has been made, all carts and 
carriages employed in removing tbe furni- 
ture of any house or lodging between the 
hours of eight in the evening ana six in the 
morning, or whenever the constable has 
good grounds for believing such removal is 
made for the purpose of evading the pay- 
ment of rent. In the case of landlord and 
tenant, where half a year's rent is in arrear, 
and the landlord or lessor ha« a right to 
re-enter for non-payment, he may bring a 
writ of ejectment ; and, on proof that there 
were not sufficient goods to satisfy distress, 
he shall recover judgment and execution ; 
but on the tenant’s paying all rent and costs 
before trial, the proceedings are to cease. 
The landloid's former remedies, however 
340 
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4ire saved. Where a tenant at rack-rent, or 
at full three-fourths of the yearly value, 
deserts his premises, being half-a-year's 
rent in arrear, without leaving sumcient 
distress— and though a man is in posses- 
sion— twojustices mav, alter fourteen days’ 
notice publicly aihxea on the premises, put 
the landlord in possession ; and the lease, 
if any, is afterwards void. 

REPORTER.— A person employed in* a 
literary capacity on the public journals, to 
.give an account of various events which 
pass under their notice, ^otes of what 
transpires at the time are taken in short- 
hand by the reporter, and re-written by him 
at a subsequent period. Tiie qualifications 
for a reporter are a quick ear, a ready 
apprehension, and a facile hand. In addition 
to this he should be a person of gentlemanly 
bearing and good address, as these are likely 
to procure him admission into places, where 
it is necessary to use a little persuasion to 
gain admittance. The income of a reporter 
almost wholly rests with himself; it he is 
active end energetic, and really proticieiit, 
lie will be able to earn a very respectable 
livelihood. 

RESERVOIR.— A conservatory of water. 
The husbanding of water is now becoming a 
subject of peculiar interest to the agricul- 
turist. This arises from its scarcity in many 
districts, in consequence oi" the improved 
drainage of the land, and from the many 
uses to which macliinery may be applied in 
farming operations by the agency of water 
power. The construction of reservoirs must 
resolve itself Into the following heads first, 
where a sufficient quantity of water can be ! 
diverted directly from the channel of a 
stream or river. Second, where the supply 
is to be obtained from drainage, which 
maintains a stream during part of the year, 
but which stream fails during the summer 
months. Third, where there are grounds 
all'ording a favourable situation for the 
construction of a reservoir, but through 
which there is no natural stream passing. 
Previous to the formation of a reservoir, 
the following conditions must be taken into 
consideration: the annual average fall of 
rain and dew balanced against the evapora- 
tion ; the extent of ground f rom which the 
•water is to be derived ; the supply and pur- 
poses for which it is required, and whether 
the country is liable to heavy floods. The 
following substances will be necessary for 
the embankments :— grout, a thin description 
of very old mortar, sufficiently fluid to run 
into the irr^nlar spaces betw'een the stones 
in rough facings. Concrete, or artifloial 
stone, which is a compound of coarse and 
fine gravel with about one- sixth or eighth 

C of slaked lime and water, laid in regular 
rs of six inches in thickness, each layer 
being grouted and Instantly hard rammed 
down. Sheet piling, which is formed by 
driving flat stakes into the ground, having 
their edges placed close togetner, and which 
should be from eight to twelve inches broad. 
If they are alwavs under water, beech wood 
will be found well calculated for this purpose, 
and it should be charred. Lastly, puadle.s 
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of moistened and well-pounded clay, laid 
down in layers. —See Pond, Tank, &o. 

RESINS.— Vegetable juices, which are 
solid, are not soluble in water, but dissolve 
in alcohol ; they are generally brittle, and 
more or less transparent. 'I'he resins best 
known and which are used in medicine, are 
left after the distillation of the essential oil 
of turpentine; they vary in appearance, 
according to the mode in which the distilla- 
tion has been conduct ed. Resin is on ly u sed 
in medical practice, at present, as an addition 
to plasters. 

RESPIRATORS.— Instruments employed 
to protect the air- passages from the direct 
effect of the atmosphere, more especially 
when it is misty and cold. These instru- 
ments are without doubt beneficial in many 
cases. The principle on which they are 
constructed, is that the warm breath passing 
out from the lungs, should impart its heat 
to a number of small closely set wires, this 
heat being taken up at the next inspiration, 
by the cold air, in its passage through those 
wires to the lungs. Thus in many cases t)f 
chest affection, these instruments furnish a 
means of protection of the highest value, 
particularly tor those, who, snifering from 
delicacy ot the lungs, cannot, by reason of 
their avocations, avoid exposure after night- 
fall or to cold or foggy air of any kind. 
'When a means of protection only is required, 
it may be obtained by placing some article 
across the mouth on the same principle as 
the respirator. 

RETORT.— Vessels used for distilling on 
a small scale. The materials are put into 
the retort, to which heat is applied; and 
the fluid distilled, alter rising in vapour and 
condensing, pours into a receiver, which is 
kept cool. The thin pint Florence flasks, 
in which we receive olive oil from Italy, are 
extremely useful for many operations where 
heat is employed, as their thinness enables 
them to resist 
sudden changes 
of temperature 
better than our 
flat-glass flasks: 
but they should 
be chosen as free 
as possible from 
knots and flaws, 
and should be 
carefully handled, 
as they are not 
strong. The en- 
graving repre- 
sents boiling in a 
flask, placed upon 
a stand made of 
thick wire. 'The 
flasks when got 
from oilmen are 
generally oily. 
They may be 
cleaned by putting a little alkali in the water 
to wash them ; but it is better to pour in a 
little strong nitric acid, or some oil of 
vitriol, and then heat tliem over a lamp ; 
after this everything will come away, on 
washing with water. 
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RETRIKVEK.— A speoiea of do? which 
owns no lixed parentage, but may be gene- 
rated by any congenial varieties, as the 
spaniel and Newfoundland, the spaniel anil 



poodle, &c. One parent, at least, should be 
stiffly coated, tough skinned, and moderately 
high on the leg ; and it is also essential that 
both parents be hardy, of excellent scent, 
and zealous in the pursuit of game. It is of 
the first consequence that the retriever be 
under such command, as never to stir in 
pursuit of any game until a signal is made 
lor him to start. It is not so diiUcult as 
might be supposed, so to break and tutor a 
dog of mixed breed, that he should make a 
moderate pointer, a still better setter, and a 
handy hunter in cover iu pursuit ot wounded 
game. 

RHEUMATIC GOUT.— The disease which 
is sometimes erroneously called by this 
name, is rheumatic fever ; and the local 
affection of the toes and feet still more 
generally believed in, is nothing more than 
rheumatism attacking the smaller joinlw, 
where, from the extreme pain, the soothing 
system is found more conducive to recovery 
than the stimulating ; that is fomentations 
of chamomile and poppy- heads, and the 
occasional employment of doses of lau- 
danum, from fifteen to twenty drops, two 
or three times a day. 

RHEUMATISM.— A very painful disease 
which affects the muscles and joints of the 
human body, chiefly the larger joints and 
most important muscles, as those of and 
around the shoulder, hip, knees, and back. 
Rheumatism is divided into acute and 
chronic ; or that condition, when the disease 
is in vigour and freshness attended with 
extreme pain, and more or less of general 
fever, and that state, when the system, by 
long acquaintance with the disease, has 
become familiar to its attack, and it comes 
on from any trifling exposure to cold, and 
after affecting a larger or smaller surface, 
declines of its own accord— all the symp- 
toms, however, being materially lighter than 
iu the acute state. Besides being acute and 
clironio. rheumatism is very often both 
general and local* and this, under both the 
previous conditions, and the diseases kuown 
HS lumbago and sdatioa* are merely forms 
of acute or chronic local rheumatism. 

Acute Rheumatism, Or Rheumatic 
Fevee, Is a disease which, in many of its 


symptoms, strongly resembles inflammatory 
fever, and usually commences after tl|>e' 
languor, restlessness, and shivering, whioii 
precede all febrile actions, and is attended 
with great heat, much thirst, headache, a 
quick bounding pulse, white tongue, consti- 
pated bowels, and acute pain either conflned< 
to one or two parts, or more generally 
iifliised over the body. There is at the same 
Jjpe an oppression in the breathing, the 
abdomen is often tense and tumid, and the 
secretion from the bladder, scant, and of a 
deep red colour ; while, from the surface of 
the body a perspiration breaks out, which, 
though unattended with relief by its peculiar 
acid smell defines the disease, and affords a 
good diagnosis, before asking the patient a 
single question. Upon entering the room 
the air seems redolent of stale vinegar, arul 
this fact, while helping the physician to a 
suggestion of the disease, serves to define, 
the attack from inflammatory or any other 
form of fever. Another characteristic and 
distinctive symptom of this disease, is the 
increase of pain in the course of the muscles 
on any attempt to move the patient into 
another position. The symptoms, if from 
the first unrelieved, gradually increase in 
intensity ; and the pulse in such cases be- 
comes, iu addition to its velocity, hard and 
jerking. In all cases the symptoms are 
aggravated at night, and remit tlieir violence 
in the morning. The pain though sometimes^ 
intense, is not always continuous, it is often 
only partial in its situation, and sometimes 
abates for hours, but in all cases it is the last 
symptom the patient loses. The disease 
after a course of from fifteen to thirty days 
subsides, often leaving one or more members 
in a state of chronic tumefaction. 

The causes that induce rheumatic fever, 
are generally exposure to cold damp air, or 
transitions from a warm moist atmosphere 
into a cold or wet one, and the period most 
liable to an attack that of youth and vigorous 
manhood, the full-bodied and the active, 
rather than the spare and the torpid ; and 
men more frequentlv than women. The 
only other disease with which rheumatism 
can be confounded, is gout, and from this it 
can always be known by the indigestion 
and little constitutional disturbances which' 
always precede gout; and lastly, by that 
disease attacking the miall jointSy as the toes 
or Angers, instead of, as in rheumatism, the 
shoulder, knee, or hip. 

• Tf'eatment. -^Bleeding has always been 
garded as the chief it not sovereign remedy 
iu this disease; but as depletion is known 
to favour that dangerous state known as 
metastasisy or a sudden removal of the disuse 
from one part to another ; and, not infre- 
quently. from the surface to some internal 
orgafl, bleeding should, therefore, if pos- 
sible, not be repeated, the physician depeno- 
ing upon other means to effect the depletion 
necessary. Indeed, in many oases, the ex- 
traction of blood flrom the system is quite 
uncalled for, as all its beneflt's can be ob- 
tained by less serious, and equally efflcacions 
remedies, and by adopting ttw following 
mode of treatment— one that will generally 
be found suffleient to render the lancet quite 
S42 
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unnecessary ; or should bleeding in the swollen and tender, or when in old cases* 
iirst stage have been adopted, it may be em- this condition comes on without other 
ployed with equal advantge after ; only in symptoms, the following mixture is to be 
that case, it will be less requisite to give the given, and the part careihlly guarded from, 
aperient pills in such large doses. Take of the cold.~*Tske of 

Powdered nitre .... 1 drachm. Solution of acetate of 

Tartar emetic .... 4 grains. ammonia .... 2 ounces 


Camphor water ... 10 ounces. 

Laudanum 2 drachms. " 

Mix. Give two large tablespoonfula every 
three hours, apply a bottle of hot water to 
^he feet, and administer two of the following 
^ills an hour after the first dose of the mix- 
ture, and one every 'Six hours alter, till an 
ellectual action is excited in the bowels, 
when they are to be discontinued. Take of 

Compound extract of 


oolocynth 1 scruple. 

Calomel 15 grains. 

Camphor, powdered . . 4 grains. 
Croton oil 2 drops. 


Mix thoroughly together, make into a mass, 
and divide into six pills. Should the pain 
continue excessive, and the patient be de- 
barred from sleep by the nightly exacerba- 
tion, either twenty-five drops of laudanum, 
in half a wineglass of water, with a tea- 
spoonful of spirits of sweet nitre, is to be 
given to him, it an adult, at bed-time ; or else 
ten grains of the Dover’s powder in a little 
gruel ; and should it be required (one or the 
other), repeated at night for two, three, or 
more occasions, as niay be needed; the 
patient, during the day, reverting to the 
mixture and an occasional pill, sufllcient to 
excite one or two actions in the twenty-four 
hours. Thin gruel, lemonade, or linseed tea 
as a diluent, are to be used frequently to 
quench the thirst, and a diet of the least 
solid or exciting kind established till all the 
febrile symptoms are subdued. After a 
lapse of from four to twelve days, the in- 
tlamraatory stage, or the acute form of the 
disease, will generally have been passed 
through; after which, the treatment assumes 
a difl'erent form, such as is described 
under the head of Chronic Kheumatism, 
though this term strictly signifies a disease 
of considerable standing; for the sake of 
perspicuity, that condition of the system 
existing at the termination of the acute 
form, has been classed under it, which, 
though not correct as to fact, is peHectly so 
as rei>pect8 treatment, which is anali^us 
iu all conditions not attended with inflam- 
matory fever. In chronic rheumatism, the 
inflammation and the pain are both con- 
fined to the locality or part, and the object 
of the treatment is to allay that pain by 
reducing the inflamed condition of the 
muscle or member. This is efl’ected either 
by internal remedies, or what are called 
constitutional means, or through friction, 
by producing counter-irritation, or an arti- 
flmal inflammation in the parts of the body 
immediately above the suffering place; or 
else by a judicious blending of the two 
modes of maotice. 

When fte fever, or the acute stage has 
l»cn subdued by the means already men- 
tioned. and a part of the body remains 
813 


I Wine of oolchioum . . | ounce 

Syrup of safl'ron . . 2 draclims 

Camphor water . . 3i ounces 

Mix, and give a tablespoonful every three 
hours, and one of the following pills every 
night an hour before bed- time. —Take of 

Ipecacuanha ... 3 grains 

Acetate of morphia . \ grain 

Liquorice powder . . 10 grains 

Mix well, form into a mass with conserve, 
and divide into six pills. 

When the health is debilitated, and the 
appetite defective, a grain of quinine made 
into a pill may be taken an hour, before each> 
meal fur a succession of days. If this coursi^ 
is not marked with early benefit it will 
be necessary to employ lyiction, which< 
may be carried on concurrently with the 
medicine, and the best agent ior this pur- 
pose is the camphorated oil, which is to be 
rubbed gently but steadily in with the hand' 
for several minutes three times a day, 
after a few days, or in old standing rheu- 
matisms, increasing ttie strength at first by 
adding a third part of turpentine to the 
cainphoretted oil, and finally another third' 
of spirits of hartshorn. Mustard plasters 
and even blisters are sometimes employevl 
in cases of inveterate rheumatism, but the 
steady and judicious use of a stimulating em- 
brocation with a hot bath, friction with the 
flesh brush, warm clothing and exercise, will 
in almost every case cure a chronic rheu- 
matism without the necessity of either 
rublfacient or blister.— See Embrocation, 
Lumbaod, and Sciatica. 

KHODODENDRON.- A genus of 
highly-prized evergreen shrubs, which, in 
addition to the beauty of the i'oliage, bear 
large and showy flowers. All the spcciet^ 
thrive best iu a fresh soil mixed with sand. 



in a moderately shaded damp aituation, 
witli an eastern or northern exposure | they 
may be propagated by seed, by layers, or 
by cuttings. The se^ is either proeured* 
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from America, or sown in this country; it 
iB’ of very small size. Early in spring the 
•seed is sown in pans of peat earth, which 
are then placed in the shade, or in winter 
put under a cold frame for protection. As 
soon as the plants fairly come up, they 
must be pricked out into pots or beds; and 
alter two years, they are to be again trans- 
planted into wider spaces, where they may 
remain till required for their linal des- 
tination. They commonly flower from the 
fourth to the seventh year of their age. 
In raising from lavers the young shoots 
only are used, which may be laid down in 
June and July, when in full growth, or in 
autumn. By the former plan, a year is 
gained, as the shoots will be rooted, 
and may be removed by the succeeding 
winter or spring ; although some kinds re- 
-quire two years to form a suliicient number 
of roots. 'J'he plants when removed may 
be put Into beds, and protected during the 
lirst winter with mats. 

RHUBAIin COMPOTE. -Take a pound 
of the stalks alter they are pared, and cut 
them into short lengths; have ready a 
quarter of a pint of water boiled gently for 
ten minutes with five ounces of sugar, or 
with si.x, should the fruit be very acid. 
Ihit it in, and simmer it for about ten 
minutes. Some kinds will be tender in 
rather less time, some will require more. 

Rhubarb, lib. ; water, i pint ; sugar, 

6 or (50Z8. 

RHUBARB, Culture of.— There are 
several species and varieties in cultivation 
of this plant. All sorts may be raised 
either from seed or by dividing the roots. 
If from seed, which is the best mode, sow 
in light deep earth in spring; and the 
))]aiits, if kept eight or nine inches asunder, 
will be lit for transplanting in autumn, 
and for use next spring. When the roots 
are divided, care must be taken to retain a 
bud on the crown of each section; they 
may be planted where they are finally to 
remain. When a plantation is to be made, 
the ground, which should be light and 
rather sandy, but well manured, should be 
trenched three spits, or as deep as the sub- 
«oil will admit, adding a good manuring of 
well rotted liotbed dung. Then plant in 
rows three feet wide by two I'eet in the 
row’s. When manure, is applied, it should 
be buried not less than from two to three 
f eet, that the extremities of the roots may 
derive benefit therefrom. The plants should 
be set out singly, and not in threes, as is 
so often done. For the first year the ground 
between the rows may be cropped with 
lettuce, turnips, or simitar low-growing 
crops ; but alter the second year the leaves 
will cover the whole space, and require it 
also for their fhli development From the 
depth to w’hich the roots extend subse- 
quent manurings Ivill have little effect upon 
them; therefore, in preparing the ground 
for a new plantation, it should be enriched 
to the depth recommended above ; and if* a 
liberal supply of broken bones be incor- 
porated with the manure, so much the 
better, as they consume slowly. The after 
culture required is’ very little more than 


keeping the ground free from insects, occa- 
sionaliy stirring it during summer with a 
three-pronged fork, and adding a dressing 
of well-rotted manure every autumn and 
spring, stirring in the earth as deep as 
possible. Such a plantation will continue 
good lor many years. Some cultivators 
never allow the flow’er- stalks to produce 
flqwers, and others cut them over as soon 
as they have done flowering, to prevent the 
lants from being exhausted by the pro- 
uction of seeds. The former seems the 
preferable method, as the flower-stalks of 
plants cannot, like the leaves, be con- 
sidered as preparing a reserve of nourish- 
ment for the roots. For forcing rhubarb, 
plant a single row three feet apart on 
round that has been trenched two spades 
eep and dressed with well- putrefied dung 
at the time. The foroing may commence in 
December: first cover eittier with sea- kale 
or common garden pots (twelves), but 
chimney pots are still better, the leaf- stalks 
becoming much longer and liner, and enve- 
lope them with fermenting dung. A frame 
is much less objectionable, formed by 
dsiving stakes into the ground on each side 
of the bed alternately with the plants. 
These are to be three feet liigh above 
ground, and the space between the two 
rows of stakes two feet at the bottom, but 
approaching each other and fastened by 
cross pieces, so as to be only fifteen Inches 
apart at top. To the sides and top stout 
laths are fixed, as in the accompanying 
engraving, to prevent the manure falling 
on the plants. The dung may be either 
fresh, or that which has already undergone 
fermentation, placed all round the frame 
eighteen inches thick, and the top covered 
with long litter. The temperature in the 



interior should have a range of from fifty- 
live to sixty degrees. If it rise higher, two 
or three large holes made through the top 
♦soon correct it. Rhubarb may be forced 
without extra pots or frames, by merely 
covering the plants six inches deep with 
light litter, care being taken that the plants 
are not injured. Another mode of forcing 
is to place in the winter as many plants as 
necessary in large deep pots, each pot 
receiving as many as it can contain, and 
the interstices entirely filled up by fine 
sandy loam washed in. The tops of the 
roots are placed on a level with each other, 
and about an inch below the surl'aoe. 
These being covered with inverted pots the 
same size, may he placed in a vinery or 
hotbed, and on the approach of spring any 
time after January, any room or cellar will 
be suffioiently*wann. If copiously supplied 
with water, the plants will vegetate rapidly 
and vigorously, and each pot will produce 
8U 
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three Bwccesaional cuttings, the first two as to be of a semicircular form when turned* 
hetficir the most pleutit’ul. As soon as the over. Lay rhubarb in the crust, with sugar 
ttiird is gathered, tlie roots may be changed, to sweeten ; add a little ginger ; double up 
and those removed replanted in the ground, and pinch the crust; trim the edges, anck 
when they will attain sufficient strength to bake the pasties in a moderate oven, if 
be forced again in a year’s time. If not, there be icing at luind, they may be iced, 
it is of Jittle consequence, for year-old roots RHUBARB Peel off the skin froni 

raised from cuttings, or even seed sown in stalks of young rhubarb, and cut them 
autumn, are sutliciently strong ibr use. In obliquely into pieces of about an inch and a 
gathering the crop, during the second year half. Some kinds need no peeling. Stew 
after planting, a few of the largest and them slowly in sugar, or in butter, and a 
first- formed leaves, with their foot- stalks little water till soft ; sweeten and make 
attached, may be gathered for use; but the them into a covered pie. 
gathering shtmld not commence too early R11UBARI4 PRKSERVED. — Take a 
ni the season, because in that case the quart bottle vrith a wide neck, and out the 
plants would be weakened. From the third sticks of young rhubarb small enough to go 
year as long as the plantation lasts, it may into tlie bottle; add powdered loaf sugar, 
be gathered with freedom. A plantation and tie a piece of bladder tight round the 
in a good soil, and not over much deprived neck; put as much water into the copper a» 
of its foliage, will last from ten to fifteen wiilimmerse the bottle, and make the water 


years; but the former period is morecou- 
.siAtent with good management, becBU.se 
plants under that, age will be more vigorous, 
and this will admit of a rotation taking 
place in the ground. When the leaves are 
about half expanded, they may he taken off 
for use; but where the largest returns are 
expected, as in the case of market-gardens, 
tiiey should be allowed to attain their full 
size. In removing tliem, they should be 
pulled oir close to their base, and not cut, 
to prevent an unnecessary escape of sap. 
which in all succulent plants flows more 
copiously from a clean cut than from one 
slightly lacerated or torn; the foot- stalks 
should then be separated from the leaves, 
and tied tip in bundles of from six to 
twelve each, in which state they are tit for 
the kitchen. Seed may be obtained fre- 
rpiently from two year old plants, and 
always from three year old. It must be 
gathered as soon as ripe, and great care 
taken that none is scattered over the beds, 
f or the plants thence produced often spring 
up, and greatly injure the old plants by 
growing unobserved amongst them. 

RHUBARB I)UMl*LI^’<iS.~Line a tin 
iiasin with a plain suet crust, and fill with 
The fruit. Finch in the paste, tie a floured 
cloth over the basin, and boil them for two 
or three hours ; then turn out. 

RHUBARB FOUL.—Scald a quart of 
rhubarb, carefully peeled, and cut into 
pieces an inch long ; pulp it tlirough a sieve, 
sweeten, and let it stand to cool. Put a pint 
of cream or new milk into a stewpan, with 
a stick of cinnamon, a small piece of lemon- 
Iteel, a few cloves, coriander- seed, and sugar 
to taste; boil fur ten minutes. Beat up the 
yolks . of four eggs, add a little flour, stir 
up the cream, set the whole over the fire till 
It boils, stirring in the meantime. Remove 
and let it stand till cold. Mix the fruit and 
cream, together, add a little nutmeg, and 
serve. 

Rhubarb, i quart; cream or milk, 
1 pint; cinnamon, i stick; lemon- peel, 
small piece; cloves and coriander- seed, to 
flavour; sugar, to taste; eggs, 4 yolks; 
floTir, to thicken ; n«tmeg, to flavour. 

RHUBARB FAS'l'Y.— Make a hot crust, 
with dripping or lard melted in boiling 
water ; roil it out quickly, and stamp it so 
845 


to boll just over tlie bladder ; then rake out 
the lire a)id let the bottle remain till cooled; 
take them out and place them on a dry 
shelf. 

RHUBARB PUDDING.— Put several 
sticks of rhubarb, peeled, into a stewpan, 
with the rind of a lemon, a stick of cinna- 
mon, two cloves, and as much moist sugar 
as will sweeten it. Set it over the fire, and 
reduce it to a marmalade ; pass it through 
a hair sieve ; then add half a nutmeg grated, 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, the 
yolks of four eggs, and the white of one. 
Mix all %vell together ; line a pie-dish with 
good puli' paste, nut iu the mixture, and 
bake It for Imlf an hour. 

Rhubarb, sufficient; lemon, rind of 
1; cinnamon, i stick; cloves. 2; sugar, 
to sw'eeten: nutmeg, half of 1 ; butter, i lb. ; 
eggs. 4 yolks, 1 white. 

RHUBARB SHERBET. — Boil six or 
eight sticks oi peeled rhubarb for ten minutes 
ill a quart of water ; strain the liquor into a 
jug, iu which is the peel of a lemon cut very 
thin, and two tablespoonfuls of clarified 
sugar. Let it stand lor five or six hours, 
and it will then be fit to drink. In summer 
this will be found a very refreshing and 
agreeable drink. 

RHUBARB SOUP.-PeeJ, clean and 
blanch a bundle of rhubarb, cut the stems 
into inch lengths, and iput them to two 
quarts of good veal or beef gravy, with two 
or three onions, a few thin slices of bread, 
crust and crumb together, salt and cayenne; 
skim off all the fat and scum ; simmer till 
tender; steam and serve with toasted 
sippets. 

RHUBARB TART.- Strip oflT the peel* 
and if the rhubarb is large cut it into two or 
three strips, and then into pieces about an 
inch long; sweeten well with brown sugar, 
and cover the dish with paste. 

RHUBARB WINE.-Take five pounds 
of rhubarb cut into small pieces; add a 
gallon of cold water, and put it into a tub 
for eight or nine days, stirring it well two 
or three times each day. Strain, and to 
every gallon add four pounds of loaf sugar ; 
the Juice and half the rind of a lemon ; put 
it in a cask with half an ounce of isinglass, 
dissolved in a little of the liquor ; a gill of 
brandy may be added. Bung the cask 
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.closely for a month, and bottle in ten or 
twelve months more. 

llhubarb, 5 lbs.; water, i gallon; 
sugar, 4 lbs. lemon, juice of l, rind of k 
of I ; isinglass, | oz. ; brandy, i gill. 

RHUBARB, Medicinal. — Rhubarb is 
an astringent, stomaohio, and purgative. 
In small doses its operation is principally or 
wholly confined to the digestive organs ; in 
larger quantities, it first acts as a mild 
aperient, and afterwards as an astringent ; 
hence its value in diarrhoea. Do«e, as a sto- 
machic, five to eight grains ; as a purgative, 
fifteen to thirty grains. It is most effective 
when chewed, or in the form of powder pro- 
duced by grating it. 

RIBS, BROKEN. — Few parts of the 
anatomy are more liable to fracture than 
some of the twelve small bones constituting 
the ribs and cage for the vital organs of the 
thorax ; and but for the admirable manner 
in which each bone is shaped, and the whole 
are united behind to the spine, and forward 
ito the sternum, or breast-bone, they would 
be endangered by every trivial accident. As 
it. is, though often broken by a sudden force, 
they are, in certain positions of the body, 
enabled to resist with impunity an impetus 
that in another situation would splinter or 
stave them in. The accidents that most 
frequently lead to the fracture of the ribs 
are. sudden blows given obliquely from the 
side, a kick from a horse hoof; or falling on 
the side or face over a log of wood or tree, 
on the edge of a step, or any sharp and 
narrow elevation. The ribs are seldom 
broken near either of their extremities, but 
almost always wltere the bone is most 
convex. Though the fracture is occasionally 
jagged, it is much more frequently simply 
transverse, and merely requires to be placed 
in position to cause it to reunite. The ribs 
most liable to be broken are the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth; the first three are too 
firmly united with the adjacent parts, and 
at the same time too far removed from the 
kind of danger to which the others are 
exposed ; while the last five, being only 
united by cartilage with the breast-bone, 
offer no resistance to an Injury, and con- 
sequently escape without accident. It is 
sometimes impossible to discover a fractured 
rib, from there being no depression to indi- 
cate the point of severance, and it is only by 
the difficulty of breathing and the smarting 
over the spot which received the injury, 
that the fact is known. This, however, is a 
matter of very little consequence, as the 
same treatment is employed whether the 
ribs have received a fracture or are merely 
bruised. A broken rib is indicated by an acute 
•smarting pain in the side, which increases 
with every inspiration mad& Occasionally 
when the ribs are broken from the passage 
of a wheel over the cheat, the bone is splin- 
tered, the sharp fragment wounding the 
pleura, or lungs, and causing a dangerous 
ifiemorrhage ; in which case the patient must 
be at once bled, a full dose of laudunum 
exhibited, the side bandaged, and the person 
placed on his bflck.in bed. Formerly it was 
fcustomary to envelope the whole chest and 
^ehoulders in convolutions of bandages, but 


this is now quite exploded, as troublesome 
and unnecessary. All that is requisite is a 
broad flannel girth, deep enough to cover 
the ribs, and which is to be passed quite 
round the chest, and stitched with thin 
twine up the front, and drawn so tight as to 
keep the ribs stationary ; two broad pieces 
of t^e are then to be attached to the top of 
the flannel at the back, and brought crossed 
over like a pair of braces, and sewed in front, 
to keep the bandage from slipping down. 
If the pain is very severe it will be necessary 
to bleed to the extent of ten or twelve 
ounces, and from fifteen to twenty drops of 
laudanum given in a little water every four 
hours, if the pain demands the repetition. 
Rest must be strictly enjoined, and the 
patient advised to draw short inspirations, 
BO as to avoid as much as possible calling 
the ribs into actiou. The bandage should 
not^be removed, if possible, till the bones 
have reunited, which will generally require 
three or lour weeks to effect completely. 

RICE BALLS.— To a quarter of a pound 
of rice add a pint and a half of milk, and 
boil it with a little cinnamon, sugar, and 
lemon-peel, until it is <(uite tender ; allow 
it to remain till cold, and then make it into 
balls. Beat up an egg, and roll tlie balls in 
it, and afterwards in grated bread crumbs. 
Fry them in lard, drain them on a piece of 
paper, and serve them up strewed with 
sifted sugar. 

RICE BIGNETS.-In a pint of new milk 
simmer three ounces of rice till it becomes 
a stiff paste ; add half a teacupful of thick 
cream, the grated rind of half a lemon, two 
ounces of loaf sugar, and a little powdered 
cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg, and two eggs 
well beaten; grate a smi^I teacupful of 
bread crumbs; when the rice is cold, cut 
it into bits and roll it into small balls, dip 
each in the yolk of an egg, roll in the bread 
crumbs, and fry them quickly; serve with 
curry sauce. 

1 ^ Milk, 1 pint ; rice, 3oz8. ; cream, | tea- 
cupful ; lemon-rind, ^ of 1 ; sugar, 2ozs. ; 
cinnamon, mace, and nutmeg, to flavour; 
eggs, 2 ; bread crumbs, 1 small teacupfuL 

RICE BISCUITS. — Mix together three 
pounds of wheat flour and one pound of 
rice flour. Put the whole in a pan, make a 
bole in the middle, rub in by degrees a pound 
and three-quarters of loaf-sugar and naif a 
ound of butter; make the whole into a 
ough, add three-quarters of a pint of milk, 
with an egg. Roll out the dough into a 
sheet, about the sixth of an inch thick, out 
out the biscuits With a plain round cutter 
about three inches in diameter; rub over 
the tops with milk, and tlirow them into 
rice flour, place them on buttered tins, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Wheat flour, 3lbs. ; rice flour, lib. ; 
sugar. If lb.; butter, fib. ; milk, | pint; egg. i- 

RICE BLANC MANGE. —Stir three 
tablespoonfuls of flnely ground rice into 
three gills of new milk; add loaf-sugar to 
sweeten, takinsr care not to put too much, or 
it will prevent the mixture settling. Fla- 
vour it with lemon-peel or almond essence ; 
set it on the fire, and let it boil thoroughlyi 
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.stirring it and beating it extremely well Ibr 
rather more than half an hour, and then 
<pour it into a mould that has been soaked in 
cold water. 

Bice, 3 tablespoonfuls ; milk, 3 gills ; 
sugar, to sweeten; lemon>^peel or almond 
essence, to flavour. 

BICE BOILED.— Bice may be boiled in a 
variety of ways. l. Wash a cupful of rice 
in salt and water, and in two or three fresh 
waters ; then set it over the Are in plenty of 
^-boiling water, and boil it (uncovered) as fast 
as possible, ten or Afteen minutes will do, 
when it will be tender. Drain off the water, 
and put the rice into a cullender before the 
Are to dry, lightly pricking it with a fork 
occasionally. Each grain will be dry and 
separate, and the whole beautifully white. 
Keep it hot till used, if possible before the 
Are, but do not cover it. 2. Wash as much 
rice as is required in two waters. Throw it 
into suAicient boiling water, and boA till 
three parts done, when drain. Butter the 
inside of a stewpan, into which put the boiled 
rice; Ax the lid tight, and set the stewpan 
on a trivet in a warm oven until the rice is 
quite tender. 3. Boil the rice in water in 
the proportion of three pints to half a pound. 
When getting soft drain off half the boiling 
water, and replace it with cold. Add salt, 
shake the rice briskly to separate the grains. 
When done, drain off oA the water, and 
place the rice before the Are to swell and 
dry. 4. Pick the rice carefully, and soak it 
in cold water for a quarter of an hour; 
•jtram, and put it into boiling water, which 
should rise three inches above the rice. 
Cover, and boil lor six minutes, skimming 
when necessary. Add a gill of sweetened 
milk for each pound of rice, and in two 
minutes more remove the saucepan from the 
Are; strain without squeezing; return it 
dry into the pot, and place it over a slow 
Are; pour over it half an ounce of melted 
butter mixed with a tablespoonful of tlie hot 
water in which the rice was boiled, and in 
-six minutes it will be ready for table. 5. 
The following method of boiling rice applies 
especially when it is intended for curries, 
mulligatawny, soups, &c. Choose Patna 
or small-grained rice in preference to any 
other. T^e out the unhusked grains, wash 
the rice in several waters, and put it into a 
large quantity of cold water ; bring it gently 
to boil, keeping it uncovered, and boil it 
eoftly for Atteen minutes, when it will be 
perlectly tender, and every grain will remain 
distinct. Throw it into a capacious cullender, 
and let it drain for ten minutes near the Are; 
should it not then appear quite diy, turn it 
into a dish, and set it for a short time into a 
moderately heated oven, or let it steam in a 
fiaucypan near the Are. It should not be 
stirred except just at Arst, to prevent its 
lumping while it is still quite hard, nor 
should it be touched with either fork or 
spoon ; the stewpan may be shaken occa- 
sionally, should the rice seem to require it, 
and it should be thrown lightly from the 
cullender upon the dish. A couple of ml- 
uutes before It is done, throw in some salt, 
and irom the time of its beginning to boil 
t remove the scum as it rises. 
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BICE BBEAD.—Boil a pound and a half 
of rice gently over a slow Are in three quarts 
of water for about Ave hours, stirring it, 
and afterwards beating it up into a smooth 
paste. Mix this while warm with four 
pounds of wheat four, adding at the same 
time the usual quantity of yeast, allow the 
dough to work for a certain time near the 
Are, after which divide it into loaves, and it 
will be found when baked to produce twenty 
eight or thirty pounds of very excellent 
wliite bread. 

BICE BUTTERED.— Swell the rice till 
tender in new milk. Pour off the thick milk, 
and add melted butter, sugar and cinnamon. 
Serve hot. 

BICE CAKE.— Mix half a pound of sifted 
rice-Auur with half a pound of loaf-sugar 
silted, and put to this six eggs well 
whisked and strained. Season with a little 
rataAa and orange flower water, two drops 
of essence of lemon, some Anely-grated rind 
of lemon. Beat the whole together lor 
twenty minutes, and bake in a quick oven. 

Bice Aour, fib. ; loaf sugar, 41b. ; 
eggs, 6 ; rataAa and orange-flower water, 
to Aavour ; essence of lemon, 2 drqps. 

BICE CAKES. -Whisk well six yolks 
and two whites of eggs ; then, with a wooden, 
spoon, beat in six ounces of Anely-pounded 
loaf sugar, add half a pound of sifted ground 
; rice, and two tablespoonfuls of orange- Aower 
water, and just before the mixture is put 
into the tins, stir into it six ounces of fresli 
butter melted; dust the patty- pans with 
Aour. and mb them with butter ; let them 
be half Ailed, and bake the cakes in a quick 
oven. 

Eggs, 6 yolks, 2 whites ; sugar, Cozs. ; 
ground rice, 4lb. ; orange Aower- water, 2 
tablespoonfuJs ; butter, ebzs. 

BICE CASSEROLE.— Wash half a pound 
of the best rice, drain it on a hair sieve, 
put it into a very clean saucepan, and pour 
on it a quart of cold new milk. Stir them 
well together and place them near the Are. 
that the rice may swell very gradually ; then 
let it simmer as gently as possible for about 
half an hour, or until it begins to get quite 
tender; mix with it, two ounces of fresh 
butter and two ounces and a haU of pounded 
sugar, and lot it continue to simmer softly 
until it is dry, and sufficiently tender to be 
easily crushed to a smooth paste with a 
wooden spoon. Work it to this point, and then 
let it cool. Before it is taken from the fire, 
scrape into ft the outside of some sugar 
which has been rubbed upon the rind of a 
fresh lemon. Have ready a tin mould well 
battered in every part ; press the rice into 
it while it is warm, smooth the surface, and 
let it remain until cold. Dip the mould into 
hot water to loosen the contents, turn out 
the rice, and then again reverse it on a tin 
or dish, and with the point of a knife mark 
round the top a rim of about an inch wide ; 
then brush some clarified butter over the 
whole pudding, and set it in a brisk oven. 
When it is of an equal, light, golden brown,, 
draw it out, raise the cover carefhlln where 
it is marked, scoop out the rice from the 
inside, leaving only a crust of about an inch 
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thick in every part, and pour into it some 
preserved fruit warmed in its own syrup, or 
till it with a compote of plums or peaches. 

Jlice, ill).; milk, 1 quart; butter, 
2oi;8. ; sugar, 2foz8. ; lemon, rind of l. 

RICE OAUI.)LB.-Thi8 may be made 
with water or milk ; when it boils, add some 
ground rice, previously mixed smoothly 
with a little cold water; boil till thick 
enough, when sweeten it, and grate in nut- 
meg. or add a little powdered cinnamon. 

KiCE CHEESECAKES. — Boil four 
ounces of ground rice in milk, with a blade 
of cinnamon ; put it into a pot, and let it 
stand till the next day. Hash it finely with 
liulf a pound of butter ; add to it four eggs, 
half a pint of cream, a nutmeg grated, a 
glass of bramiy, and sugar to sweeten. 
Bake in a moderate oven. 

Bice, 4028.; cinnamon, l blade; 
butter, ilb. ; eggs, 4; cream, i pint; nnf- 
ineg, 1 ; brandy, 1 glassful ; spgar, to 
sweeten. 

RICE CREAM.— Soak three ounces of 
rice over nigiit in water for a short time, 
then drain it iu a sievij^ Next morning par- 
tially pound it, and slightly boil it in half a 
pint of milk ; tlien put it into a basin to 
cool ; add half a pint of cream, half an 
ounce of isinglass, and whip it to a strong i 
froth; put it in the mould all day, and 
add sweetmeats or French prunes in the 
middle. 

f ii/” Rice, 3028. ; milk, i 'pint ; cream, ^ 
piiit ; isinglass, ^nz. 

RICE CUSTARD.— Boil tliree pints of! 
new milk with a blade of cinnamon, lemon- 
peel, and sugar. Mix the yolks of two eggs, 
Avell beaten with a tablespoonful of rice, 
flour, and a cupful of cold milk. 'Take a 
basinful of the boiling milk, mix it willi the 
cold which has the rice in it, and add it to 
the remainder of the boiling milk, stirring 
it one way till it begins to thicken. Pour 
it into a pan, stir it till it is cool, and add a 
tablespooniiil of brandy, 'fliis is a good 
imitation of cream custard, and conside- 
rably cheaper. 

Milk, 3 pints; cinnamon, l blade; 
lemon- peel and sugar, to flavour; eggs, 

2 yolks; rice- flour, l tablespoonful; milk, 

1 cupful, cold : brandy, l tablespoonful. 

raCE DUMPLING S.-Pick and wash a 
pound of rice, and boil it gently in two 
quarts of water till it becomes dry, keying 
it well covered and not stirring it. Then 
take it oil’ tiie fire and spread it out to cool 
on an inverted sieve, loosening the grains 
lightly with a fork, that all the inoistnre 
may evaporate. Pare some apples and 
scoop out the cores, then fill up the cavity 
with marmalade or with lemon and sugar. 
Cover every apple all over with a thick 
coating of tiie boiled rice. Tie up each in a 
separate cloth, and put them iuto a pot of 
cold water. 'J'hey will require about an 
liour and a quarter after they begin to boil, 
perhaps longer. 

RiCE FEOUK.— Take any quantity of 
whole rice, wash it thoroughly, changing 
the water several times ; drain and press it 
in a cloth, then spredd it on A dish, and dry 
it perfectly ; beat it in a mortar to a smooth 


powder, and sift it through a due sieve. 

I When used to thicken soup or sauces, mix 
it with a small quantity of cold water or 
of brotli, and pour it to them while tliey are 
boiling. 'This flour when newly made is of 
much purer flavour than any usually pre- 
pared for sale. 

RICE FJ.OUR CE3IENT.-An excellent 
cement may be made from rice flour as^ 
follows Mix the rice flour intimately with 
cold water, and gently simmer it over the 
fire, when it will readily form a delicate and 
durable cement, not only answering all the 
purposes of common paste, but admirably 
adapted for joining together paper, cards, 
&c., in/ forming the various beautiful aud 
tasteful ornameiita which afford much era- 
pluyinent and amusement to the ladies. 
When made of the consi.stence of plaster 
clay, models, bu.sts, ba.s- reliefs, &c., may be 
formed of it, and the articles, when dry, are 
susceptible of high poli.^li and very durable. 

RICE FLU.MMERY.— Mix two table- 
.spoonfuls of rice Hour with a little cold milk, 
and add to it apint of boiled milk swreetened 
and seasoned with cinnamon and lemon- 
peel. Two bitter almonds pounded will 
heighten the flavour. Boil this, stirring it 
constantly, and when of proper consistence, 
pour it into a mould or basin. When cold 
turn it out, aud serve with cream or a thin 
custard round it, or with a sauce of wine, 
sugar, and lemon-juice. 

RICE FltlTTKRS.— Boll four ounces of 
rice in a quart of cream or very rich milk 
till it is of the consistence of pap. Stir iu a 
quarter of a pound of sugar. When cold, 
mix intimately together four tablespooufiils 
of flour, a little salt, and eight eggs well 
beaten. If not stiff enough, add more flour 
and sugar, and fry the butter as fritters. 
Serve with a little melted butter, wine, and 
sugar poured hot into the dish. 

Rice, -jib. ; cream or milk, 1 quart ; 
sugar, ^Ib. ; flour, four tablespoonfuls : salt, 
sufficient; eggs, 8. 

RICE GBUEL.— Wash and boil a quarter 
of a pound of rice in a quart of water for 
three or four liours. Strain the gruel away 
from tlie rice, and put it iu a cool place, 
Wlien wanted for use, take half a panikin 
of it, and warm it with an equal quantity of 
milk. Add a little sugar. This is very use- 
ful in case.s of relaxed bowels. 

RICE JELLY.— Boil half a pound of rice, 
and a small piece of cinnamon, in two quarts- 
of water for one hour; pass it through a 
sieve, and when cold it will be a firm jelly ; 
which, when warmed in milk and sweetened, 
will be very nutritious ; add a pint of milk 
to the rice, in the sieve, boil it for a short 
time, stirring it constantly, strain it, and 
will resemble thick milk if eaten warm. 

Rice, ilb. ; cinnamon, small piece* 
water, 2 quarts; milk, 1 pint. 

RICE kiLK.-Wash the rice, and pick 
out the black parts. If milk be plentiful* 
it may be boiled iu milk, if not, boil it in 
water to plump and soften it, and when the 
water is wasted put in the milk ; take care 
that the rice in thickening does not adhere 
to tlie saucepan. Season with sugar aiid» 
bit of cinnamon boiled iu milk. 
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RICEPANCAKES.— Boil half a pound of gentle oven flrom thirtv to forty minutes, 
iground rice to a jelly in a pint of water or milk. As rice requires long boiUng to render it 
and keep It well stirred from the bottom to soft in milk, it may be partially stewed in 
prevent it being burnt; if too thick add a water, the quantity of milk diminished to a 
little more milk, take it olf the fire ; stir in pint, and a little thick sweet cream mixed 
six ounces of butter, a pint of cream, six with it, before the other ingredients are 
eggs well beaten, a little salt, sugar, and added. 5. mix very smoothly live ounces 
nutmeg, with as much flour as will make the of ground rice, with half a pint of milk, and 
butter thick enough. Fry with lard or pour it into a pint and a half more which is 
dripping. boiling last ; keep it stiared constantly over 

Rice, i pound ; milk or water, 1 pint; a gentle fire from ten to twelve minutes, and 
butter, 60 Z 8 . ; cream, Ipiut; eggs, 6; flour, be particularly careful not to let it burn to 
eullicient. the, pan; add to it before it is taken from 

RICE PASTE.— Boil a quarter of a pound the fire, a quarter of a pound of butter, six 
of ground rice in a very small quantity of ounces of sugar and a few grains of salt ; 
water; strain from it all the moisture as turn it into a pan, and stir it for a few 
well as you can ; pound it in a mortar with minutes, to prevent its hardening at the top ; 
half an ounce of butter, and one egg well then mix with it by degrees but quickly, the 
beaten, and it will make an excellent paste yolks of eight eggs and the whites ot two, 
for tarts, &c. the grated rind or a lemon and a glass of 

Rice, ilb. ; water, sufficient ; butter, brandy. Lay a border of rich paste round 
^oz. ; egg, 1. a battered dish, pour in the pudding, strain 

RICE PORRIDGE.— On half a pound of a little clarified butter over the top, moisten 
rice pour three quarts of boiling water; let the paste with a brush, or small bunch of 
it swell till it becomes quite a jelly ; add feathers dipped in cold water, and sift sugar 
half a pound of oatmeal, previously mixed over it. Bake it in a very moderate oven 
with cold water, stir it well together, add for three-quarters of an hour. 6. Scald the 
an ounce of onions finely chopped, half an rice in a small quantity of water; when all 
ounce of bacon-fat, butter, or lard, salt and the water is absorbed by the rice, add a 
pepper to taste. Boil the whole together, quart of new milk, arid let it boil up, with a 
etirringall the time. stick of cinnamon ; beat three eggs with flue 

Rice, ilb. ; water, 3 quarts ; oatmeal, moist sugar, stir to them gradually the 
illb. ; onions, 1 oz. ; bacon-fat, lard, or boiUng milk and rice; add an ounce of beef 
butter, i oz. ; salt and pepper to season. suet or butter ; when it la in the pan, or 
RICE PUDDING.— This favourite dish dish, which should be buttered before put- 
inay be prepared in a variety of ways, of ting in, grate nutmeg over the top; put it in 
which the lollowlng are some of the moat the oven as soon as made, and bake for an 
approved 1. Throw six ounces of rice into hour. 

plenty of cold water, and boll it gently from i. Rice, 6oz8. ; water, sufficient; 

eight to ten minutes; drain it well in a milk, 1 quart; sugar, 3oz8. ; eggs, 3; nut- 
sieve or strainer, and put it into a saucepan meg, cinnamon, or lemon-rina, to flavour, 
with a quart of milk ; let it stew until ten- 2. Rice, ilb.; milk, i quart; cinnamon,! 
der, sweeten it with three ounces of sugar, stick; butter, ilb.; nutmeg, i of 1; sugar, 
stir to it gradually three eggs, beaten and to sweeten; rose-water, 2 tablespoonfuls; 
strained ; add grated nutmeg, lemon-rind, eggs, 8 yolks, 4 whites. 3. Rice, ilb. ; 
or cinnamon, and bake it for an hour in a butter, ilb.; nutmeg, to flavour; sugar, to 
gentle oven. 2. Boil a quarter of a pound sweeten. 4. Rice, ilb. ; milk, li pint ; 
ol rice in a quart of milk, with a stick of butter, 2ozs. ; sugar, sozs.; eggs, 4; lemon- 
cinnamon till it is thick ; stir it often, to rind, i of l. 5. Rice, Sozs. ; milk, i pint, 
prevent burning; pour it into a pan, mix and 11 pint; butter, ilb.; sugar, 6ozB.; salt, 
in a quarter of a pound of butter, and half few grains ; eggs, 8 yolks, 2 whites ; lemon- 
a nutmeg grated ; add sugar to taste, and rind, 1 ; brandy, l wiueglasstul. 6, Rice, 
two tabiespooniuis of rose-water; stir aii sufficient; milk, 1 quart ; cinnamon, 1 stick ; 
together till cold ; beat up the yolks of eggs, 3 ; sugar, to sweeten ; suet or butter, 
eight eggs, and the whites of four, incorpo- loz. 

rate all uioroughly together, lay a thin puff- BICE RAGOUT.— Take some well picked 
paste at the bottom ot the dish, and nip the rice, wash it well, and boil it five minutes in 
edge; then pour in the pudding and bake it. water ; strain it, and put it into a stewpan 

3. fake a quarter of a peuna of rice, well witli a bit of butter, a good slice of ham, and 
picked and washed, tie it in a cloth leaving an onion. Stew it over a very gentle fire 
room for it to swell ; boil it for an hour ; till tender, have ready a mould fined with 
take it up and stir in a quarter of a pound very thin slices of bacon, mix the yolks of 
of butter, some nutmeg and sugar, tie it up two or three eggs with the rice, and then 
again very tight and boil it for another hour, line the bacon with it about half an inch 

butter, and sugar, over it. thick. Tut it into a ragout of chicken, i«bbii« 

4 . Wash very clean a quarter of a pound of veal, or of anything else; fill up the mould, 
whole riM, pour on it a pint and a half of and cover it close with rice; bake it in a 
new milk, and stew it slowly till quite ten- quick oven an hour, turn it over, and send 
aer ; before it i^s taken ftom the fire, stir In it to table in a good gravy or curry sauce, 
two ounces of good butter, and three of RICE SAUCE.— Steep a quarter of a 
sugar ; and when it has cooled a little, add pound of rice In a pint of milk, with onion, 

tfi® grated rind pepper, &c., as in the last receipt ; when the 
of half a lemon. Bake the pudding in a rice is quite tender (take out the spice), rub 
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it thron^h a sieve into a dean stewpan ; if 
too thick, put a little milk or cream to it. 
This is a very delicate white sauce, and, at 
elegant tables, is frequently served instead 
of bread sauce. 

RICE SNOW-BALLS.— Wash and pick 
half a pound of rice very clean, put it on in 
a saucepan with plenty of water ; when it 
boils ten minutes, drain it on a sieve till it 
is quite dry, and. then pare six apples, 
weighing two ounces and a half each. 
Divide the rice into six parcels, in separate 
cloths, put one apple in each, tie it loose, 
and boil it one hour; serve it with sugar 
and butter, or wine sauce. 

BICE SOUFFLE.— Boil two ounces of 
rice in milk, add the yolks of two eggs, a 
little sugar, and some candied orange-peel ; 
then boil it again, and make a wall with it 
around the edge of the dish. Have ready 
some apples pared, and the cores scooped 
out; stew these apples in a little lemon- 
juice and sugar, filling the apertures with 
candied sweetmeats. Fill the shape with 
the apples, and cover them with the w’hites 
of eggs, beaten to a froth, with white sifted 
sugar. Harden it in a cool oven. 

RICE SOUP.— This soup is served well 
thickened with the rice, which is stewed in it 
for upwards of an hour and a half, and makes 
thus, even with the common bouillon of the 
country, an excellent winter potage. Wipe, 
in a dry cloth, eight ounces of the best rice ; 
add it, in small ])ortions, to four quarts of 
bot soup, of which the boiling should not be 
checked as it is thrown in. When a clear 
soup is wanted, wash the rice, give it five 
minutes* boil in water, drain it well, throw 
it into as much boiling stock or well-fla- 
voured broth as will keep it covered till 
done, and simmer it very softly until the 
grains are tender, but still separate ; drain 
It, drop it into the soup, and let it remain 
in it a few minutes before it is served, bnt 
without simmering. When stewed in the 
stock, it may be put at once, after being 
drained, into the tureen, and the clear con- 
somme may be poured to it. An easy 
English mode of making rice soup is this :— 
Put the rice into plenty of cold '^ter; 
w'hen it boils throw in a small quantity of 
salt, let it simmer for ten minutes, drain it 
well, throw it into the boiling soup, and 
simmer it gently irom ten to fifteen minutes 
longer. An extra quantity of stock must 
be allowed for the reduction of this soup, 
which is always consiaerable. 

RICE THICKENING, except for white 
soup, to which arrow-root is more appro- 
priate, the most preferable to all other in- 
gredients generally used for this purpose 
the finest and freshest rice-flour, which, 
alter being passed through a lawn sieve, 
should be taoroughly blended with the salt, 

S ounded spices, oatoup, or wine, required to 
Dish the flavouring of the soup. Sufficient 
Uquid should be added to it, very gradually, 
to render it of the consistence of batter ; 
and it should also be perfectly smooth : to 
keep it so, it should be moistened sparingly 
at first, and beaten with the back ot a 
spoon until evenr lump has disappeared. 
3%e soup shottld boil quickly when the 


thickening is stirred into it, and be sim- 
mered for ten minutes afterwards. From 
an ounce and a half to two ounces of rice- 
flonr will thicken* sufficiently a quart of 
soup. 

RICE WATER is used in diarrhoea as 
the only drink which will not increase the 
mischief. It is made by boiling a spoonful 
of washed Carsline rioe in a pint of water 
for two or three hours, reducing this with 
more water until it is thin enough to suit 
the palate. A little lemon-peel may be 
added towards the last to give a flavour, 
and ib should be sweetenea to the taste. 
It makes a very pleasant drink. Nutmeg 
is liked by some people, and cloves or cinna- 
mon by others, as an additional flavour. 

RICKETS.— A disease almost invariably 
found in children, and is a peculiar condi- 
tion of the system, attacking infants 
between the eighth month and their second 
year, and exhibiting itself by a remarkable 
softening of the bones, especially those 
supporting the frame, or exposed to weight 
and pressure, by which, according to the 
action of the muscles, the bones become 
warped, bent, or even twisted, till the body 
assumes a crippled and deformed appear- 
ance. Whatever may be the immediate 
cause of this unnatural condition, whether 
it is, as is generally supposed, the conse- 
quence of scrolula, or some other latent and 
specific evil in the blood, science has not 
vet discovered; and all that is actually 
known is, that at and during the period of 
teething^ the child begins to lose its health 
and colour, and the bones, which should 
every day, if in a state of health, become 
harder by the addition to their structure of 
the bony principle— the phosphate of lime— 
become softer, and what lime they already 
had in their texture is gradually absorbed 
till what was, and should have developed 
into bone, becomes litte more than gristle, 
which, under the weight of the body and 
action of the muscles, is bent and deformed 
in the most extraordinary fashion. This 
condition usually begins in the spine, ex- 
tends to the hips, and downwards to the 
thighs and l^s; the upper extremities 
suffering in a like manner, though not to so 
great an extrat, either at the same time or 
afterwards. 

The treatment of rickets has been a subject 
of great controversy, some practitioners 
believing that, as the whole evil resulted > 
from the loss of phosphate of lime in the 
bones, any treatment tnat gave back to the 
body this salt, mut ensure a recovery ; but 
though absent from the bones, we have no 
proof that the phosphate of lime is deficient 
in the system, though the proper organs 
do not aeposit it in the bony cells. Such ' 
theories, then, however feasible, have long 
been exploded, and the best treatment now 
adopted is to keep the child m much on its 
back as posaiUe, ana neither allow it to stand • 
or sit up, but by a steady course of tonics, 
good and nutritions food, pure country air, 
frequent cold water, or cold sea-bathing, 
with a steady fHotlon of the back, sides, . 
and limbs, with the hand, widt patiently 
till the powers of the system are so la** 
sw 
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recovered from their diseased state as to 
commence a reaction, and Nature, as she 
will do when judiciously aided, herself effects 
a perieot cure. To enable the system to 
recover itself, straighten the curved limbs, 
and restore the little patient to health and 
symmetry. All bandages^ restraint, compres- 
Sion, and mechanical means, once so much in 
use for rickets, must be throvn aside-, a 
course of quinine, varied with an occasional 
use of steel wine, regularly adopted and 
given three times a«day, with an aperient 
povrder once a-week, a removal, if possible, 
into the country, and the daily use of a cold 
bath, and friction of the body with the hand ; 
these will be found a better means of 
straightening the bones than any mechani- 
cal appliance whatever. By such a course as 
this, continued for a few months, the worst 
cases of rickets may be effectually treated 
and permanently cured. The following 
prepara tl<Mi 8 will be found the most uselul 
medicines for the attainment of the several 


objects. Tonic mixture. Take of— 

Quinine 12 grains. 

Infusion of red roses . 6i ounces. 
Sulphuric acid .... 5 drops. 

Dissolve, and add syrup of poppies, half an 
ounce; mix, and give from half to a full 
teaspoontul, according to age, three times 
a-doy. Steel mixture. Take of— 

Steel wine 2 ounces. 

Syrup of saffron . . . 3 drachms. 

Water H ounces. 

Mix, and give in the same quantity and at 
the same time as the other. Aperient powder. 
Take of— 

Grey powder .... is grains. 
Sulphuret of antimony . 12 grains. 

Scammony is grains. 

Jalap 12 grains. 

Mix, and divide into 6 powders ; half or a 
whole powder, according to the age of the 
child, once or twice a week. 

RIDGING OUT— In gardening, a mode 
of finishing the surface, applicable either 
to dug or trenched grounds. By this means 
the soil becomes more thoroughly exposed 
to the atmosphere and beat, which is highly 
promotive or vegetation. The most effec- 
tual mode of ridging may be described by 
the aid of the annexed figure:— a, h. c, d, 
represent a section of the ground to be 



trenched, two feet deep. In the first place, 
the ground is measured out in longitudinal 
beds four feet wide; this done, the top 
spit of the bed e is laid on the bed g, and 
the second spit of the bed e is laid on h. 
The first or top spit of the bed / is then 
laid on h, so that the top soil and subsoil 
are kept on separate and alternate beds, 
and may be mfxed, reversed, or returned 
as taken out, at the will of the operator. 
By this method the advantages are, much 
greater exposure of the surlhce to the 
action of the weather ; tbe opportunity of 


incorporating with the soil any desirable or 
obtainable manures, and at any desired 
depth ; a thorough blending of the soil to 
the depth of two or three feet; and it also 
ikcilitates the operation of draining where 
necessary. When the tirst thrown-outbeds 
are sufficiently pulverized, they are levelled 
down, and others thrown out in the same 
manner; g, h, i represent the ridges thrown 
out, and left as rough as possible. 

RIFLE PRACTICE.-The formation of 
rifle corps in England is at the present mo- 
ment one of the most important and gene- 
rally approved movements which has ever 
been organized in this nation. In every 
part of the kingdom, and amongst all 
grades of society, rifle corps are being 
formed, which promise in the aggregate to 
become a sufficient defence to guard our 
native shores. Nor does the benefit deriv- 
able stop here ; there cannot be a doubt but. 
that every rifle volunteer will find persona l 
advantage in the practice of the infle, and 
the drill which accompanies it. It will 
tend to deveiope his frame, to inure his 
system, to give him a better carriage, and 
more elasticity of movement, and, in a 
word, to impart to him tliat healthy tone, 
both morally and physically, which ever 
attends active and manly exercises. I ho 
terms and conditions of entering the dif- 
ferent rifle corps vary according to the 
locality, the social position of the volun- 
teers, and other circumstances; all these 
particulars may be learned with very little 
difficulty by applying at the proper quarters ; 
and, generally speaking, the volunteer will 
find that he can enrol himself at very little 
personal interruption to his ordinary pur- 
suits, and at a trifling expense. Supposing 
that the volunteer is now enrolled, and has 
a rifle placed in his hands, it becomes essen- 
tial to lay down some general rules for his 
guidance, which greatly simplify and faci- 
litate his practice. With this end In view 
the chief objects are— i. That each indivi- 
dual should have sufficient knowledge of 
every part of his rifle to enable him to take 
it to pieces, and put it together again when 
requisite. 2. That ho should know how to 
load it properly. 3. Ilow to regulate his 
aim according to the distance of the object 
to be hit. 4. Be practised in estimating 
distances within the ordinary range of his 
rifle. 6. Be ready on all occasions to take 
up a position in which he will be enabled to 
am with facility. To keep his body steady 
without constraint; to be careful, above all, 
not to allow his sights to incline on one side 
or the other; to support the recoil. 6. When 
palling, or rather “pinching” the trigger 
m the act of firing, to he particularly careful 
not to derange his aim. These few simple 
rules comprise nearly all that is really 
necessary to enable any man to attain the 
maximum effect with his rifle. The <3P«ra- 
ttons with the rifle when placed in the hands 
of beginners are conduct^ by what is 
termed the target drill. For this exercise 
the traversing rest is used to simport tha 
firelock ; or else three sticks tieo toother 
near the top, and supporting a b^ of san^ 
about four feet and a half from the grotmd». 
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answer tlie same purpose. A squad never 
exceeds ten meu at a time at each rest; it 
is formed in a single rank» each man having 
his own iirelock. The instructor lirat ex- 
plains the principles of aligning the sights 
on an object, con lining the attention of the 
equad to the following rules. 1. That the 
sights do not incline either to the right or 
left. 2. Tiiat the line of sight is taken 
along the centre of the notch of the back sight 
and the top of tlie fore- sight, which is made 
to cover the centre of the target. 3. I'hat 
the eye is iixed steadily on the mark, and 
not on the barrel or fore- sight, which latter 
will be easily brought into the alignment 
if the eye be fixed ns directed. Particular 
attention is directed to this rule, for be- 
ginners are apt to ti.v the eye on the fore- 
sight instead of the mark, in which case the 
latter can never be distinctly seen, and the 
difiicalty of aiming is greatly increased. 
4. That in aiming, the left eye be closed. 
It is evident that to make use of sight in the 
field it is absolutely necessary that soldiers 
should be exercised at calculating distances 
by the eye. If a person look at one and 
the same object at different distances, the 
distances are in an inverse ratio to the 
several “apparent heights ” of this object. 
In order to understand clearly what is 
meant by apparent height, it should be 
remarked that, when a person looks at & 
distant object, of whatsoever dimensions it 
may be, this object can always be concealed 
as to its whole height by a straight line 
placed at a short distance fVom the eye; 
the length of the line, concealing completely 
the height of the object, is merely tW ap- 
parent lieight of the object. To calculate 
these apparent heights, therefore, it is suffi- 
cient to consider that the two visual rays, 
which are directed from the eye to the upper 
and lower extremities of the object looked 
at, form with the real height of that object 
two similar triangles, of which the sides are 
proportionate one to the other. In the 



accompanying engraving D represents the 
distance from the eye to the object, d the 
distance from the eye to the point where the 
apparent height is taken, H the real height, 
and A the apparent height. If for II and D 
we take known quantities, then to calculate 
the several values of A, ascending to the 
distances, it will suffice to divide succes- 
sively the produce II X by the different 
values of D. In practice, d is taken equal to 
the length of an outstretched arm ; and H 
is taken equal to six feet or eight feet, 
which are the height of an infantry or 
cavalry soldier (mounted) respectively. The 
calculations necessary to find the ranges 
are also most simple: for if the apparent 
height. A, be ten times, ouehundred times, two 
hundred times smaller than the real height. 



the distance D will be ten times, one 
hundred times, smaller than the real dis- 
tance, D. In connection with this im- 
portant point of rifle practice, the instructor 
makes it his business to explain the dif- 
ferences of sight as immediately applying to 
the rifle. He points out the difference oe- 
tween ,/ine sight and fail sight in aiming ; 
the former being when the line of sight is 
taken along the bottom of the notch of the 
back-sight, the fine point of the lore-sight 
being only seen in the alignment as a : 
the latter is when the point of the fore- sight 
is taken in alignment with the slioulder of 
the notch of the back-sight, 
OL as b. As these two me- 
thods of aiming, cause a 
slight difference in the angle 
of elevation, it is necessary 
the soldier should under- 
stand that the ordinary 
rules for aiming are in- 
tended to apply to half-sight^ which means 
flint the alignment is taken with the sum- 
mit of the fore-sight at half -distance 
between the shoulder and 
bottom of back-sight, as c. 
As some firelocks carry 
higher, and others lower 
than the average, allowance 
can be made for this defect 
by aiming with fhll sight 
when the musket is found 
to carry low, and by aiming 
with fine sight when it car- 
ries high; when, however, 
no such defect is observed 
in the practice with the fire- 
lock, the learner is inva- 
riably taught to aim at half- 
sight Having explained the foregoing 
rules, the instructor causes each pupil to 
take aim at an object of the same size as 
tlie buirs-eye used in practice, at every 
distance of fifty yards from one hundred to 
nine hundred yards. After each man has 
aimed, he steps aside that the instructor 
may see if the aim has been correctly 
taken; should he perceive any error, he 
causes the next man to advance and point 
out the defect; the error, how^ever, is 
always corrected by the person who has 
aimed. To vary the practice, the squad is 
occasional.y exercised at intermediate dis- 
tances, and is also made to aim at a soldier 
placed in front of the target, or at a group 
of men. The position drill differs from the 
platoon exercise ; the latter comprehending 
the positions of loading and firing in the 
ranks, in which the rifleman is instructed 
by the serjeant, whereas in the positiori 
drill the attention of the instructor of 
musketry is confined exclusively to the 
essentials of good independent firing. For 
this drill the squad parades in marching 
order, and is formed in single rank at one 
pace apart, and is placed at a convenient 
distance from the target; the instructor 
then orders the squad to fix bayonets ana 
proceed with the position drill, first in slow 
time standing, according to the instructions 
hereafter detailed ; and, as it is consider^ 
that too much pains cannot be taken to 
8iS3 
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ensure that each man takes a deliberate from the object he is hrinpc at. In tiring for 
aim at some specified object whenever he instruction, tiie target is generally placm at 
brings his firelock to the “ present,*’ if no known and measured distances ; but before 
natural object presents itself for the rifie- the enemy, the distance being un Known, it 
man to aim at, several small bull’s-eyes are is necessary to judge the distance quickly 
marked on the barrack wall. i. Load. Ac- and exactly, in order to regulate the Re- 
cording to regulation. 2. Rmtly. Adjust ration of the piece accordingly. In order to 
the sight, and proceed according to regula- teach the rifleman to estimate distances by 
tion. 3. Pre»ent. At this word the firelock the eye, he is instructed according to the 
is brought at once to the shoulder, the following rules in the first instance The 
centre piart of the heel-plate being pressed instructor causes a line of three hundred 
firmly into the hollow of it with the left yards to be measured accordingly ; this line 
hand, which grasps the piece at the "swell,” is divided into equal parts of fifty yards 
the right hand holding it at the "small,” each by perpendicular lines. At theextre- 
the right elbow raised (but, when firing in mity of each of these perpendicular lines is 
platoon,. not so much as to impede the aim a soldier standing at ease, and facing the 
of the rear-rank man), the muzzle inclining squad he is about to instruct. It will be 
to the bottom of the object, and the fore- observed that each of these soldiers is placed 
finger of the right hand extended along the at a greater distance from the line oi three 
side of the trigger-guard, the lelt eye being hundred yards, in proportion as he is dis- 
at the same time shut. " Two." The re- tant from the point where the squad com- 
cruit now raises the muzzle steadily until mences its instruction, in order that each 
the foresight is aligned through the back- soldier may serve in turn as a point of 
sight with the object on which the right eye distance for the squad to make observa- 
is fixed, the second joint on the fore-finger tions on. The instructor points out suc- 
being on the trigger, and the breath- cessively to the men the difi’erent parts of 
ing restrained. Three." The trigger is the figure, arms, accoutrements and dress, 
"pinched” rather than pulled wifti the which they can still perceive distinctly 
second joint of the fore-finger, by a steady on the soldier placed at fifty yards distance, 

S ressure, without the slightest motion of and also those parts which they can no 
and or elbow, the eye being kept still fixed longer clearly distinguish at this distance : 
on tiie object, as in the preceding motion, the men are then questioned one afier the 
" Four." The rifle is brought down to the other respecting the observations they make 
capping position and the flap shut down, at on what they see. Eyesight is not the same 
the same time the right foot is brought in all. Every rifleman is directed to impress 
to tlie position in which it was placed before upon his mind the appearance of the man 
coming to the " ready a pause of slow time placed at fifty yards. The instructor, then, 
is counted, and the recruit comes to the by moving the squad to the right, places it 
position of " prepare to load.” A. Load, in front of the soldier at one hundred yards 
According to regulation. The whole squad distance, and causes each rifleman to make 
having thus been put through the drill in observations of the same kind as on the 
slow time, and the position of each man man at fifty yards, desiring him also to 
corrected, the instructor gives orders to make comparisons between the two men 
continue the motions of loading and firing placed at these two distances. The instructor 
independently, each man aiming at a speci- then passes on to the other distances, pro- 
fied mark. The most minute attention is ceeding in the same manner as for the first 
now given to each man's position when at two. Jie endeavours, above all, to point 
the " present,” and more especially ‘that out to each recruit, according to the obser- 
the firelock is pressed firmly to the shoulder vations he may make, the differences that 
with the left arm, and that the trigger is exist between the men placed at the six 
pulled without the slightest jerk, and wi^h different distances comprised in the subdi- 
the motion of the fore-finger only, the eye visions of three hundred yards, pointing out 
being fixed upon the mark during and after at each distance what parts of the figuie, 
snapping the lock. In this drill the in- dress, and equipment are clearly perceivable, 
structor frequently places himself in front those that are seen confusedly, and those 
of the squad at five or six paces distant, that are no longer visible. The instructor 
and causes each man successively to atm at next causes the men to take notice of the 
his right eye, in order to ascertain that he position of the sun and state of theatmo- 
obtains the alignment quickly and cor- sphere and background while making these 
rectly, and that nis aim is not disarranged observations, that they may be acoustomcd 
by pulling the trigger; this is of the utmost to alterations in the appearance of the 
importance. When the men have been suf- several objects. The men placed as point 
ticiently exercised in the position of firing are from time to time relieved ; for which 
1 through the drill in purpose the squad usually consists of double 

the kneeling j^sition with unfixed bayonets, the number of men employed as points, 
going through it at first at slow time, ac- When all the men of the squad have made 
cording to regulation, observing the several a sufficient number of observations on the 
points to which the attention is called in different points designated, and when these 
1 foregoing remarks. Judging dittance observations are well fixed on their minds, 
dpil is an important branch of riile-prao- the instructor proceeds in the following 
tice, for, in order to apply the rules of firing manner to the estimation of distances ooni- 
laid down for the rifie, it is necessary to prised within the limits of three hundred 
know the distance which separates a man yards. After having marched the squad uu 
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to diiTerent ground from that on which the 
appreciation of distances has taken place, 
the instroictor forms them into single rank, 
and sends a man to the front, inarching 
him by means of the bugle diagonally to the 
right and left, and occasionally at the 
double, in order that the rest of the squad 
may not count his paces; then, at any con- 
current distance within three hundred yards, 
he will command “Halt;”w’hen the man 
laces the squad and stands at ease. He 
then orders the men to observe the soldier 
facing them, and to estimate the distance, 
recollecting the observations previously 
made on the men placed at measured dis- 
tances. The instructor then calls each man 
separately to the point and questions him, 
noting down his answer, which must be 
:given in a low tone of voice, in order that 
those following him may not he influenced 
by his opinion. Every man adjusts the 
sight of his flrelock to the distance he 
judged. When the men have all given their 
answers, the squad proceeds to measure the 
correct distance by advancing towards 
the man judged from, the instructor 
placing himself in the centre, the men 
counting the number of paces, the instruc- 
tor only counting them aloud. The men are 
taught to measure the distance in the fol- 
lowing manner: at every 120 paces they 
double up one finger of the right hand to 
make lOO yards, commencing again i, 2, 3, 
and so on. When at the end of any division 
of 100 yards the remaining distance appears 
to be within lOO yards, they commence 
counting by tens of yards, by doubling up a 
'finger at every twelve paces. The correct 
'distance is, however, afterwards ascertained 
by actual measurement. The men having 
been drilled up to 300 yards, continue the 
exercise up to ooo yards ; first at fixed points 
at every fifty yards from 350 to 600 yards, 
and subsequently at unknown distances. 
In exercising the men at great distances, 
the squad is usually separated into two 
equal parts, facing each other. After every 
man has Judged the distance which separates 
them, they advance towards one another, 
each party measuring half the distance ; by 
this means much time and walking are I 
saved. Judging distance practice is another I 
essential department in rifie exercise, and ! 
should, when practicable, be carried on by I 
the sections not occupied in firing, when 
at target practice. A cord of the length 
require for the practice (divided into parts 
of five yards each, with the distances of 
'each division from the end so marked as to 
be distinguished only on close inspection) 
is 'Stretched in ^y convenient direction, 
care being taken to vary the point as mucli 
as possible for the several practices. One 
or more men, when Judging at 300 yards 
only, but beyond that distance a section of 
not less tlian eight or ten file, are stationed 
at the end or any other point of the cord 
that may be directed, to serve as objects to 
estimate from. The answers of each man 
are recorded in a register. The strictest 
silence is observed throughout the practice, 
the men are prevented flrom consulting 
together in Judging their distance, and in 


giving their answers they are required to 
speak In a low tone, so that they may not 
influence in any way the judgment of each 
other. The commander fixes on a point at 
any uncertain distance to commence the 
practice, to which he marches the section or 
party, halting at about ten paces either to 
the right or the left, and facing the objects ; 
he then arranges tlie non-commissioned 
olScers who are to keep the register, three 
paces to the front of their several sections, 
to prevent if possible the answers, when 
given, being heard by those in rear; thei^e 
non-commissioned officers then call in suc- 
cession upon each man of their section, who 
is required to Judge the distance in yards, 
and give his answer, which is then imme- 
diately noted down in the roister. When 
all the answers of each section or party 
have been noted down, tlieyare read over to 
the men, and any error is at once corrected ; 
after which the commander refers to the 
cord, and states aloud to the men the correct 
distance, which is at once noted at the top 
of the column, the number opposite obtained 
by each individual being at the same time 
registered and made known. At ttie con- 
clusion of each practice the number of 
points obtained by each man is read over to 
the men, and the register, when completed, 
is signed by the non-commissioned officers ; 
and this register is afterwards transcribed 
into the company's Judging distance prao 
tice return. The practice of Judging distance, 
like the target practice, is divloied into three 
periods, each period consisting of four prac- 
tices. Every man commences the course 
of practice in the third class, andls exercised 
therein at sixteen different distances in four 
practices. At the conclusion of these prac- 
tices tiie register is made up. All those men 
who obtain sixteen points pass into the se- 
cond class, the remainder recommence the 
practice of the third class. Each company 
is now told off into two classes and into sec- 
tions, and the practices continue in that 
order, each class being exercised at sixteen 
different distances in four practices. At 
the conclusion of the practice in the second 
period, the register is made up as before. 
All those men who in the practice of the 
second class obtain sixteen points, pass into 
the first class, the remainder repeat the 
practice of the second class. The test for 
passing from the third to the second class is 
the same as in the practice of the first 
period. The company is now told off into 
three classes, and into sections as before, 
and each class exercised at sixteen different 
distances in four practices. The second 
class is composed partly of men who repeat 
the practice of the second class, and partly 
of those who have passed out of the third 
class in the second period. At‘ the obn* 
clusion of the practice in the third period, 
the columns of this period in the company'^ 
Judging distance practice return, are added 
up ana signed as directed for the first and 
second periods. A final classification 
then made, and the man who, in the pracnce 
of the first class, obtains the greiUbest number 
of points, receives the prise as the best 
Judge of distance. 
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The following remarks apply to rifle- 
praotice when left entirely to the inde- 
pendent judgment and undirected effort of 
the rifleman: — One of the first lessons 
should consist of the following practice at a 
target about eighteen inches in diameter, 
antf at a distance of ten or twelve paces. 
Having put a small copper thimble, orper- 
ciission-cap, from whicn the composition 
has been removed, upon the nipple, the 
pupil should raise the rifle (previously 
cocked) steadily to his shoulder, and. while 
closing his left eye, look intently with the 
right along the first sight to the more dis- 
tant one. the gaze being steadily fixed upon 
the mark, however, and not on ihe sight, 
and the muzzle being raised above the 
bull’s-eye. llie rifle should now be steadily 


mind while practising at the target is the 
charge of powder. It cannot be too strongly 
inculcated that, after careful trial, the pro- 
per charge for a particular rifle having been 
once determined upon, tl\at charge ought 
never to be increased or diminisiiea even by 
a grain. When the greatest possible accu- 
racy is required in shooting, it is well worth 
while to weigh each charge in a delicate 
balance, and subsequently to enclose it in a 
small dry glass or metal tube, carefully 
securing it with a cork or stopper. If tills 
process be deemed too tedious, a small 
brass charger should be used, slightly 
** hooped,” each time that it is filiea; it 
should then be tapped lightly at the bottom, 
so as to shake off the superfluous grains, 
leaving the measure exactly filled. Care 


distant sight covers the centre of the bull’s- 
eye the motion should be arrested, the 
centre of the heel-plate, as above directed, 
firmly pressed against the muscle of the 
shoulder, and the trigger simultaneously 


pulled. All delay is bad when once the aim 
lias been clearly got. After the cock has 
lallen on the nipple, the eye should still 
look, for the space of a second at least, as 
fixedly as before upon the target, noting 
careluily the deflection upon each occasion. 
iOasy as this may appear, it will be found 
that to do it without flinching requires some 
<?onsiderable practice. When that amount 
of proficiency is obtained, the same process 
should be repeated with caps, proceeding 
gradually to the use of a few grams of gun- 
powder, increasing the charge to two or 
three drachms. When the slightest terror 
is flo longer felt at the critical moment of 
he explosion, a bullet, with a very small 
charge of powder may be ventured on. By 
degrees the shooter will find himself ac- 
quiring confidence, and having repeatedly 
struck the target at a dozen yards with half 
a drachm of powder, he will find the same 
teat practicable enough at twenty, fifty, and 
finally at a hundred yards, with one drachm, 
or one drachm and a half. Having pro- 
ceeded so far, he will do well to continue 
working daily at the latter range for some 
weeks, until he can make certain of raising 
his rifle to the ** present,” and of striking 
the bull’s-eye almost at the same moment. 
He may then progressively extend his dis- 
tance by twenty or twenty- five yards at a 
time, till he Ims reachea the extremest 
limits at which good shooting can be calcu- 
. lated upon. He may consider himself 
somewhat above an average shot, when at 
fifty yards he can make sure of obtaining 
twenty hits all within a circle of five inches 
in diameter ; at a hundred yards within a 
cirde of ten inches ; at two hundred yards 
within a circle of twenty inches ; and so on 
up to a thousand yards. As to that range, 
it the shooter can be certain of putting ten 
bullets in succession within eight feet in 
diameter, he will do as much as any one need 
to achieve. There are many apparently 
trifling and non-easentlal points to attend 
to in ri^fle-shpoting which a tyro is little apt 
to heed, i^ng which are the following 
A very important matter to be kept In 


get mixed up with the powder, as every 
j)artlcle of the kind, however small, will 
diminish more or less the momentum of the 
bullet, causing it to strike low, for besides 
displacing a certain bulk of powder, any 
matter of the kind prevents the due and 
regular ignition of the charge. It has 
frequently been remarked that, when 
using a loose charge, the best shooting 
was at the commencement of the prac- 
tice, when the flask was tull. This arises 
from the common habit of filling a flask 
when about three parts empty; the dust, 
smaller grains, &c., thus collect at the 
bottom, and the force of each later dis- 
charge is proportion ably feebler. To avoid 
this, the stock of powder should be occa- 
sionally sifted through a lawn or silk sieve. 
American riflemen attach much importance, 
at shooting- matches, to wiping out the 
barrel alter every discharge. For this pur- 
pose the shooter is provided with a number 
of pieces of rag (the material preferred being 
cotton flannel), each about two inches 
square ; one of these being twisted round a 
rod kept for the purpose, is passed up and 
down the barrel alter each shot, care being 
taken never to use the same rag twice until 
it has been thoroughly washed. In England 
so much nicety is not oonsidered essential 
even in match- shooting ; but there ofln be 
little doubt that the occasional removalof the 
products of combustion is very desirable.— 
Books : The RijU and IJow U> Use it, by Bane 
Bmk, 28. 6d. ; Rifle Volunteers^ is. ; Jervis's 
Rifle Mmkety 2s. 

KIKGWOKM.— A disease of the ikin 
which is generally confined to the scalp of 
the head, but sometimes appears on, or ex- 
tends to the forehead, the neck, the arms, 
the hands, and other parts of the body. 
The first symptoms of ringworm are, small 
red pimples breaking out in a circular form, 
and containing an acrid fluid. At the same 
time, if the seat of the disease be the scalp, 
the hair breaks and falls off, leaving a bald 
circular patch ; this from being of an incon- 
siderable size at first, spreads until It some- 
times becomes as large as the palm of the 
hand. Great tehing accompanies the dis- 
order, and the patch will be found somrQr, 
slightly red, with the irregularly broken 
hairs protruding. If the msease bo un- 
checked by treatment, It goes on e&t«h4togv 
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until at the last it involves almost the entire 
scalp. The hair which is not detached on 
the xfTected part, becomes U<;hter in colour 
and woolly in texture. If pustules form, the 
discharge from them dries in the form of 
scurfy scabs or in crusts. The trecUment of 
ringworm consists in shaving the part and 
keeping it clean with soap and water. The 
applications first employed should be of a 
soothing nature, and stimulants had re- 
course to gradually. Numerous remedies 
are resorted in the case of ringworm with 
varying success ; the following are deemed 
the most reliable. When the disease is not 
r>f long standing, use the following lotion 
Take of 

Sulphate of zinc . . ii a drachm to 
1 drachm. 

Acetate of lead . . 15 grains. 

Bistilled water . . 6 ounces. 

Mix them for a wash. With this lotion the 
alfected parts are to be washed, and if this 
fails the following may be used:— 

Nitrate of silver . . . l drachm. 

Dilute nitric acid . . i ounce. 

With this mixture, the diseased circles, 
alter the scalp has been shaved, should be 
pencilled over, and in ten or fiCteeu minutes 
afterwards, the parts should be well 
sponged, first with tepid water, and then 
covered with pledgets of lint dipped in cold 
water, and the evaporation diminished by 
covering the wet lint with oiled silk. An 
ointment composed of a drachm of sul- 
phate of zinc, to an ounce of simple 
cerate, is also found to be of the 
greatest service. Care should be taken 
to wash the head free from the previous 
ointment or lotion, before a fresh applica- 
tion is made. During the prevalence of the 
disease, the head should be enveloped in 
a linen cap. Few diseases give more trouble 
and vexation in the management than 
ringworm, for it often resists for months 
the best directed treatment, and that which 
succeeds admirably in one case often fails 
to make any impression in another. The 
greatest care, therefore, should be exercised 
in this respect, and the moment the disease 
presents the slightest indications, active 
steps should be taken to repel it. Nor does 
the cure depend upon local applications 
alone. The system generally suould be 
watclied and regulated *, an occasional mild 
saline aperient should be administered, 
aided by tonic medicines, such as iron, bark, 
and mineral acids. Ttie diet must likewise 
be strictly attended to, and nutritious 
food, of which red meats and ripe fruits 
form a portion, should be rigorously ad- 
hered to. Clothing, ventilation, and ex- 
ercise must in their turn be equally 
well cared for. It is difficult to determine 
what is the precise origin of the disease; 
but want of cleanliness and improper food, 
particularly an exclusively vegetable diet, 
are the most commonly prraisposing causes. 
When it happens that one child in a family 
or a school is attacked with this disease, 
he should be kept apart ft’om the rest until 
a ciore is effected. The comb, brush, towel, 


and every other article likely to come in 
contact with the part affected, should be 
scrupulously kept for bis separate use, and, 
indeed, these articles should not be per- 
mitted to leave the room in which the 
patient is, until they have been thoroughly 
washed and cleansed. So highly contagious 
is this disease, that it is frequently extended 
to different portions of the same head by 
combs, brushes, &c., or by the nails, which 
children are apt to use i'reely, on account 
of the itching; and it sometimes occurs 
that a whole school will in a few days take 
the complaint from a single pupil. 

ROACH.— A handsome fish inhabiting 
many of our deep still rivers, and preferring, 
in general, quiet waters. The roach is deep 
but thin, and the back elevated ; the scales 
are large, and easily fall ofl*. The fins are 
red, particularly whilst in perfection, as 
they may also be known to be by the 
smoothness of the scales, which, when out 



of season, feel like the rough side of an 
oyster-shell; the sid^ Hue bends much on 
the middle towards the belly, and the tail is 
a little forked. The best season for roach- 
fishing is from autumn until the following 
spring. In May they usually spawn ; and 
after this they continue out of season for 
several weeks, hardly recovering until the 
latter end of July, Roach-angling afford.'* 
much interest to those lovers of the sport 
who are shut out from the higher pursuits 
of fiy-fishing. The rod used is a very light 
but long one, with a tolerably stiff top. A 
considerable length of rod is absolutely 
necessary to command a sufficient swim 
without exposing the angler to the sight of 
the fish. It must be also remembered, that 
although this, in common with every rod. 
should be elastic, it must by no means be 
too limber or flexible, or it will not strike 
the fish smartly. The action of the wrist 
would be lost, or communicated too slowly, 
when it had to be diffused through the 
elasticities of too pliant a rod. With regard 
to the line, the most expert anglers, in this 
imrticular branch of the sport, will seldom 
use any but one of single hair ; others use 
the finest gut procurable, especially for the 
lower portion of the line. Some, again, 
employ a line made of two hairs twisted for 
the upper part, and allow two or three 
ieet of the lower portion to be formed of 
one hair only, by which, should a fi?'* 
break away, the hook only is^ lost, and 
not the float. The hook in roach ang- 
ling should be as fine as the line: when 
856 
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or single hair, it may be No. 9, lO, or 11 ; 
and in the depth of winter, when the bitinifs 
amount to .little more than a nibble, this 
will not be too small. If a gut line be 
employed, the hook may be No. 8 or 9 ; and 
it is also advisable to take off the glare of 
the gut, and make it as little conspicuous as 
possible, to stain it very lightly of a pale 
water blue. The shooting of the line should 
engage as much attention as the rest, that 
the lead may not scare the iish. Unless 
there be much wind, or a strong ripple Irom 
current, &c., there should be somewhat less 
than a quarter of an inch of the float to 
appear above the water. The length of line 
from the float to the rod may vary according 
to circumstances, as from eighteen inches to 
two feet ; but the shorter it is, the more 
command will the angler have over the 
extremely fine winter bites of the largest 
flsh. The baits used in roach>fishing are 
principally gentles and pastes. In rivers, 
lakes, and ponds, in out-of-the-way places, 
although gentles are used, yet worms are 
chiefly depended on. As worm baits, the 
marsh, the brandling, the blood, and the 
red, are taken with eagerness by roach when 
they are on the feed ; but the worms should 
be well secured to ensure success. Worms 
may be considered as the early spring bait. 
In its more advanced periods, worms alter- 
nate with caddies, with larvas and pupse, 
or lobs and grubs of all sorts. Salmon-roe 
is a favourite bait at this season with some 
anglers, who find it taken Ifeely by roach, 
particularly in the still deeps of rivers. 
Gentles are employed for the advanced 
summer and autumn months, with pastes of 
various kinds, particularly the stale bread 
paste for still waters, and the new bread 
paste for streams and currents. When 
angling in a tide river for roach, it is essen- 
tially necessary to try the bait at various 
deptns, for roach then never remain sta- 
tionary, particularly from the time the tide 
is flowing until high water. To this period 
they commonly bite well, but as commonly 
they cease as soon as the tide turns, except 
there be a fresh in the river when they will 
oftentimes take in the ebb also. In navi- 
gable rivers, choose those days when there 
is a flush of water let out of the pounds and 
locks. In these cases, the fish be waiting for 
whatthe disturbed state of the stream brings 
down. Should the current flow very strong, 
try for them towards the sides of the stream. 

KOACH BOILED.— Scale, gut, and wash 
the flsh ; wipe them, eut them in three or 
four places on the sides ; put into a stew- 
pan some small beer, vinegar, and water 
(enough to cover the flsh) ; add some salt, 
a bunch of sweet herbs, parsley, and a stick 
of horse-radish sliced ; when it boils, put in 
the fish. Serve with anchovy sauce. 

KOACH FKIED. — Scale and gut the 
roach, wash, them in salt-and-water, and 
wipe them exceedingly dry: flour and fry 
them in boiling lard; until they are brown 
and crisp ; lay them in a warm dish ; pour 
the fat out of the pan, put in a piece of 
butter, and when it boils, Iry some sage and 
parsley until it is crisp, Jay it on the roach, 
and serve with anchovy sauce. 
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KOADS, TO MAKE.—The first thing to be 
attended to in the construction of a road, Is 
the drainage of the foundation. In country 
roads a ditch should be i'ormed on each side. 
It should be of sufficient capacity to carry 
off all the water which falls on the surface. 
The foundation of a road may be either the 
natural surface of the ground, rendered dry 
by drainage, or it may be raised above the 
natural surface by embanking. And, as a 
rule, the road should be raised by embank- 
ing above the suriace of the ground, on each 
side, in order that it may be dry, and may 
be acted on by the sun or wind. In forming 
embankments, the best mode is to follow by 
shallow layers of the materials. Each layer 
should be allowed to settle, which it will do 
to a concave surface, as seen in the annexed 
figure; and be pounded or rammed before 



the next is added. In this way an embank- 
ment of the greatest solidity will be obtained. 
In the common roads of this country no 
further preparation is made than the mere 
drainage ol‘ the ground ; the protective ina- 
terials or road being simply laid on the 
natural surface without any intervening 
base. But unless the trafiio is to be exceed- 
ingly light, such a constriction is false 
economy. The great aim should be to ex- 
tend the pressure on the surface of the road 
on as great an extent of the foundation as 
possible. This is effected by the interpo- 
sition of the base of the road, formed of a 
layer of brushwood or faggots, of a solid 
mass of concrete or of a pitching of large 
stones, and sometimes on very soft ground, 
the layer of brushwood or faggots is used 
in combination with either of the other two. 
In either case, the first operation is to solidify 
by rolling or priming the earth foundation, 
and to form it to the same transverse section 
that the upper surface of the roadway is to 
have. When faggots or brushwood are 
used, which should only be in wet situations, 
the layer should be from four to six inches 
thick, with the joints well crossed ; and it 
must be at such a depth a.s to be beyond the 
influence of atmospheric changes. In laying 
broken stones, or xiuicadam, to form a road 
surface, great care is requisite; it should 
be spread iu shovelfuls, equally, so as 
to form an even layer of three inches 
thick. When this layer is consolidated, 
another of the same thickness should be 
added in the same way, and so on till 
the requisite depth of covering is obtained. 
Moist weather should be clioseu for laying 
on macadam, as in dry weather the stones 
do not bind together, but roll about, 
and are ground to dust. To accelerate 
the binding together of the stones, it Is 
sometimes the practice to spread a thin layer 
of sand, gravel, or other foreign matter ever 
the surface of the macadam. This practice, 
when needlessly resorted to, or badly doflie, 
or when improper materials are used^ Is 
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ii^arious in its effects ; but when, on the 
contrary, it is used in cases of necessity, 
such as when macadam is laid on in dry 
weather, and when its effect is simply to 
cement the stones in their places till they 
become locked and compacted together, it is 
most beneficial. To produce such an effect, 
the blending material should be in very 
small quantity. The best is the grit of the 
macadam stones ; the worst is chalk, on ac- 
count of the effect which the weather has on 
it. Soft sand is bad also, because it Hits 
with the wheels, and balls the horses' feet. 
When the road is newly covered, particular 
attention must be paid to raking in the ruts, 
and placing large stones or other fenders, so 
as to oblige vehicles to pass over every por- 
tion of the surface in turn. In using gravel 
for the surface of a road, it is important to 
choose that which contains the smallest 
portion of brittle stones, such as Hints. 
When taken from the pit, the gravel should 
be screened through a screen, with meshes 
of about three-quarters of an inch square. 
The portion which passes througli is termed 
“hoggin,” and is reserved for foot-paths; 
and of the remainder, the stones which 
exceed two inches should be broken. The 
gravel should not be divested of loam which 
adheres to it when it is dry from the pit, as 
this forms the cement which causes the 
separate stones to unite together until they 
are finally compacted by the traffic. Uut 
sometimes the gravel is perfectly clean, in 
wtiich case recourse must be had to some 
other material, for the purpose of binding 
it, as loam, chalk, or clay. These, or any of 
them, should be added in snfiicient quantity 
to cause the setting of the round stones. 
The loam of the road itself is the best ma- 
terial to be used, and next to tliat clay ; chalk 
is the worst. When necessity compels the 
use of 'Chalk, it should be reduced to powder, 
and mixed with the gravel, before the latter is 
spread, and not used as a top-dressing. The 
maintaining of a macadam road in repair 
can only be done by incessant attention. It 
will not do to wait till the road is worn into 
deep ruts and hollows, and then to fill jup 
these with a few loads of macadam. The 
repair, so to speak, must go on continually. 
The road must never be allowed to wear into 
ruts; but as soon as a portion is observed 
beginning to wear, its surface should be 
loosened with the pick, and the stones re- 
placed, so that thc,coatiim shall become all 
of an equal thickness. By this means the 
crust will wear down equally, and when 
fresh stone requires to be applied, it must 
be done by slightly loosening with the pick 
all the surface where it is required, and 
spreading the fresh stones in a stratum, not 
exceeding in thickness their own depth. 
For this general repair spring or autumn is 
the best season. It is a most judicious plan 
to coat irregularly a great length of road 
at a time. No sooner does wet weather set 
in at the close of the autumn than the roads, 
already heavy enough, are coated in half- 
mile lengths, irregularly iVom side to side, 
with four or five inches of new stone; and 
the result is thatthepoor animals of draught 
must only carry half their rroper load, or 


work at halt speed. Fender stones have 
also to be laid down in such a way, that 
the zig-zag course taken to .avoid them 
nearly doubles the length of way to be tra- 
velled. It is much better to coat the road 
from side to side with the thin layer as 
above described, and In short lengths from 
twenty to thirty yards, leaving between 
each length an interval of the same length 
uncoated. The relief given to the animal by 
this uncoated portion is such that he docs 
not alter his pace, and as there is no need of 
fender stones, his course is straight. So 
soon as the coated portions have become 
set, the intervals between are treated in the 
same way. By this means the traffic is 
spread over the whole surface of the road, 
and the macadam wears down equally, and 
not in ruts. When a macadam road is very 
wet, its materials grind to powder rapidly 
under the traffic. There is, therefore, the 
greater necessity for facilitating the flow of 
the water from the road in wet weather, by 
removing all mud or filth that obstructs it. 
This is done by scraping either with a 
hand-scraper or with the machine. The 
hand-scraper has an iron blade about 
eighteen inches long and six inches deep, 
slightly curv« d at each extremity, and fix^ 
at right an/^^les to a long handle. The 
machine- scr iper is much more efficient in 
sweeping, and less destructive to the roads. 

‘ But when t' le mnd on the road is in a pasty 
condition, c nd the road has been sofiened 
under it by .ong-continued rains, or has been 
broken up )y frost, and the surface is lifted 
by the tyre'i of the carriage- eels, the em- 
ployment the scrapers would tend to tear 
up the surface and destroy the road. In 
such a casti the remedy is to add water to 
the mud till it is of a consistence to flow, 
and does not stick to the tyres of the wheels. 
The materials will then be fastened again in 
their places by the traffic, and after a short 
time the scraper may be employed. But a 
much more effectual cleanser is the scaven- 
ger’s brush ; and although the use of this 
cannot be afforded on country roads, it can 
be so in the neighbourhood of towns, and 
with great advantage. Sweeping does not 
injure a road so much as scraping, and it 
can be done when the road is too wet for the 
scraper to be employed. The mud swept or 
scraped to the sides of the road should 
be collected in heaps, and carted away as 
speedily as possible. In very dry weather, 
macadam is very speedily worn to dust, un- 
less the road be regularly .watered. The 
watering carts should be made light and 
mounted on springs, and should proceed at 
a smart space, spreading the water in a 
gentle shower. For the purpose of repairing 
the roads, depdts for broken stone should be 
established at intervals of about a quarter 
of a mile; they should be in the formot a 
parallelogram, walled on three sides, for the 
facility or moving the stones, which tmj 
form affords ; and they are of ample size ir 
they contain about thirty cubic yards oi 
stone. In determining the width of a roaa, 
regard must be had to the amount of tirao; 
and in consideration of this, to make pro- 
vision for one, two, or niora vehlolw^ pass* 
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in", »8 the case may require. First, there- 
fore, the extreme width of the largest I 
vehicle used in the district, with its load, 
should be ascertained, and to this a foot 
should be added, and the width of the road 
should be some multiple of the dimension. 

ROASTING. — The first requisite for 
roasting is to have a clear brisk fire, pro- 
portioned to the joint that is to be roasted ; 
without this, every attempt must prove 
abortive. The next thing is to see that the 
spit is properly cleaned before it enters the 
meat, and the less it passes through, the 
better. A neck and loin of meat requires to 
be carefully jointed before it is put on the 
spit, that the carver may separate them 
easily and neatly. The joint should be 
balanced evenly on the spit, that its motion 
may be regular, and the Are operate equally 
on every part; for this purpose balancing 
skewers are necessary. All roasting should 
be done open to the air, to ventilate the meat 
from its own fumes, and by the radiant heat 
of a glowing fire ; otherwise it is in fact 
baked and rendered less wholesome. For 
the same reason when a joint is dressed, it 
is better to keep it hot by the fire, than to 
put it under a cover, that the exhalations 
may freely escape. In making up the fire 
for roasting, it should be three or lour inches 
longer at each end than the joint on the spit, 
or the ends of the meat cannot be properly 
browned. Half an hour at least before the 
roasting begins, prepare the fire by putting 
on a lew coals, so as to be sufliciently 
kindled by the time the fire is wanted. l*ut 
some of them between the bars, and small 
coals or cinders wetted at the hack of the 
lire. In some families not provided with a 
jack or spit, a bottle-jack is a valuable in- 
strument for roasting; and when this can- 
not be had, a skewer and a string, or rather 
a quantity of coarse worsted loosely twisted, 
is as philosophical an apparatus as any, and 
will answer the purpose quite as well. l)o 
not put the meat too near the lire at first. 
The larger the joint, the farther it must be 
kept from the fire ; if once it gets scorched, 
the outside will become hard and will acquire 
a disagreeable taste. If the fire is prevented 
from penetrating it. the meat will appear 
done, before it is little more than half- 
roasted, besides losing the pale brown 
colour which has so inviting an appearance 
in roasted meat. From ten to fourteen 
inches should be the distance at which the 
joint is placed when first put down, and 
afterwards it should be brought nearer by 
degrees. If the Joint is thicker at one end 
than the other, lay the spit slanting, with 
the thickest part nearest the fire. When the 
meat is thin and tender, the fire should be 
small and brisk ; but for a large joint, the 
fire should be strong, and equally good in 
every part of the grate, or the meat will not 
be uniformly done. Stir the fire well before 
the meat is set down, keep it clear at the 
bottom, and take care that there are no 
smoky coals in the front. If a jack be used 
It should be carefully oiled and kept clean, 
^nd covered from the dust, or it vdll never 
^ct well. The dripping-nan should be 
Placed at such a distance the fire as 
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just to catch the drippings *, if it be too near* 
the ashes will fall into the pan and spoil the 
contents. If too Ikr from the fire, the 
drippings will not only be lost, but the 
meat will be blackened and spoiled by the 
fetid smoke, w^hich will arise when the fu\. 

: falls on the live cinders. The meat must 
I be well basted, to keep it moist. When it 
does not supply dripping enough for this 
purpose, add some that has been saved on 
some former occasions, and properly pre- 
pared : this answers as well, if not better, 
than butter. Roasting meat should not be 
sprinkled with salt till nearly done, as it 
tends to draw out the gravy. Basting with 
a little salt and water when the meat is first 
laid down, is often done, but the practice is 
not good. Where the fat is very fine and 
delicate, it is best to cover it with writing 
paper, to prevent it wasting; but fat in 
general is as well exposed to the action of 
the fire. Half an hour before the meat is 
done, prepare some gravy, if necessary ; and 
just before it is taken up, put it nearer the 
fire, to brown it. If it is to be frothed, baste 
and dredge it carefully with flour. When 
the joint is quite done, take it up imme- 
diately, as every moment beyond that Is 
injurious to the meat. With respect to the 
time required for roasting, the general rule 
of a quarter of an hour to a pound of meat 
is a pretty fair estimate, but it will not do 
for all kinds of joints. The use of a meat 
screen must also be taken into consideration, 
as it tends materially to assist the operation, 
by concentrating the heat and excluding the 
cold draughts of air. Attention must bo 
paid to the nature of the joint, whether thick 
or thin, the strength of the fire, the nearness 
of the meat to it, and the frequency with 
which it is basted. Tlie more it is basted, 
the less time will it take, as it keeps tne 
meat soft and mellow on the outside, and 
the lire acts upon it with greater force. 
Much will depend on the time the meat has 
been kept, and on the temperature of the 
weather. I'lie same weight of meat will re- 
quire twenty minutes or half an hour longer 
in cold weather to roast it than in warm 
weather ; and the same principle applies to 
meat when fresh killed than when it has 
been kept till it is tender. If meat should 
happen to get froren, it should be thawed, 
by lying some time in cold water ; and then 
be ihorouglily dried in a clean cloth pre- 
viously to being laid down before the fire. 
The mean time of roasting for various joints 
and articles of food may be estimated as 
follows 

Sirloin of beef, from fifteen to eighteen 
pounds, four hours. 

Ribs of beef, same weight, four hours. 

Collared ribs, about three hours and a half. 

Haunch of venison, from three to four 
hours. 

Haunch, if in paper and paste^ from four 
to five hours. 

Leg of mutton, of eight to ten pounds, two 
hours and a half. 

Shoulder, of eight pounds, two hours. 

Fillet of veal, of ten pounds, stuffed, three 
hours. 

Brisket of veal, of eight pounds twohomni , 
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Loin, of eight to nine pounds, two hours. 

Leg of lamb, of six pounds, one hour and 
a halt: 

Loin, of three to four pounds, one hour 
and a quarter, 

I^eg of pork, of eight pounds, two hours 
and three-quarters. 

Loin of pork, of six pounds, two hours. 

Goose, if large, fifty minutes to an hour. 

Green goose, fifty minutes to an hour. 

Duck, If large, fifty minutes. 

Hare, an hour and a quarter to an hour 
and a half, 

Turkey, flrom two and a half to three mid 
a half hours, according to size. 

Leveret, fifty minutes. 

Rabbit, large, one hour. 

Wild duck, thirty- five minutes. 

Partridge, large, thirty minutes. 

Pigeon, from twenty to twenty-five min- 
utes. 

Chicken, from twenty to fifty minutes, I 
according to size. 

Blackcock, from an hour to an hour and 
a quarter. 

Sucking-pig, from an hour and a quarter 
to two hours, according to size. 

Fowl, large, sixty-five minutes. 

Ox-hoart, stufiTed, from two hours to two 
hours and a half. 

Calfs heart, one hour. 

Grouse, thirty-five minutes. 

In a dietetic point of view, roasted meat 
is not so easily digested as boiled meat, but 
it is more nutritious. It retains, moreover, 
the gelatine, which is greatly dissolved out 
in the process of boiling. Ii', however, the 
cooking is carried too lar, and the meat be 
over- done, its nutritious properties are im- 
paired. On the other hand, if meat is 
under-done, although more nutritious, it is 
certainly less digestible. In placing paper 
over fat, to preserve it, never use pins or 
skewers, they operate as so many taps to 
carry off the gravy ; besides, the paper fre- 
quently starts from the skewers, and is, 
consequently, liable to take tire, to the great 
injury of both the flavour and the appear- 
ance of the meat. For these reasons, 
always fasten on the paper with tape, 
twine, or any other suitable string. 

ROASTING OVEN. -Apparatus for 
roasting meat are made in various forms, 
intended to possess the combined advantages 
of an ordinary oven and roasting con- 
venience. The accompanying engraving 
represents a general section of the roasting 
oven as it is now usually executed. The 
body of the iron roaster is of a square form, 
larger or smaller, and set in the brickwork 
with a fire below it. The fire, which bums 
on the bars, ascends round both sides of the 
roaster in a cavity left between it and the 
brickwork, passes over the top in a similar 
cavity, and then descends by the back of 
the roaster, in the direction of the arrows, 
making its exit by a horizontal flue situated 
at the lower part on the lett, and goes at 
last • in the perpendicular flue tpJthe top of 
the house. Within the oven are two* shelves, 
on which to place the dishes. In the circu- 
lation of hot air, when required, there is au 
aperture beneath the door of the roaster. 


having a register to close it when it is not 
wanted. When hot air is to circulate, thi» 
register is opened, and the air which is 
heated by the bottom of the roaster, turns 



out at the farthest end of the lower shelf, as 
represented by the arrow ; passes over the 
meat placed in its pan and gridiron, ascends 
through the vacancy occasioned by the 
upper shelf not reaching to the front, and 
finally passes off into the tube at the top of 
the roaster, which can be closed by a regis- 
ter, moveable by a small rod coming to the 
front. This hot air then joins that from 
the fire, and passes into the flue. 

ROBERT SAUCE. — Tut an ounce ot 
butter into a saucepan ; set it over the fire, 
and when browning, throw in a handful of 
onions cut in small dice ; fry them brown, 
but do not let them burn ; add half a spoon- 
ful of flour, shake the onions in it and give 
it another fry ; then put four gpooiil'uls of 
gravy, and some pepper and salt, and boil it 
gently ten minutes ; skim it. When ready 
to serve, add a teaspoonful of made mus- 
tard, a spoonful of vinegar, and the juice of 
half a lemon, and pour it round the steaks 
or chops. They should be of a fine yellow 
brown, and garnished with fried parsley 
and lemon. The sauce must not boil alter 
the mustard is put in, otherwise it win 
curdle. 

Butter, loz.; onions, handfhl ; flour. 

I tablespoonful ; gravy, 4 tablespoonfuis ; 
pepper and salt, to season ; mustard, l tea- 
spoonful; vinegar, i tablespoonfhl; lemon, 
juice of i of 1. ,, , 

ROCHELLE SALT.-This saltls amdd 
aperient taken in ounce doses, aud more 
agreeable than Epsom salts. To produce it 
dissolve twenty ounces of sub- carbonate o 
soda in ten pints of wat^, add, wiuu 
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boiling, twenty-four ounces of cream of 
tartar, filter, evaporate to a pellicle, and set 
aside to crystallize. 

BOCK CAKES.— 1. Clean and dry a 
pound of currants, and add the same 
quantity of flour, well dried, half a pound 
of beaten sugar, half a pound of butter, the 
yolks of eight eggs, and the whites of Six, 
well beaten separately ; add a little nutmeg 
and cinnamon ; mix the whole well to- 
gether, the butter having been first beaten 
to a cream ; drop the paste in small quanti- 
ties, on buttered paper, and bake on tins in 
a quick oven. 2. Mix a quart of cream 
with twelve tablespoonluls of flour, the 
yolks of eight eggs, well beaten, six table- 
spoonfuls of finely pounded loaf-sugar, a 
little rose-water, and half a glass of brandy 
or ratafia; beat all well together ; heat the 
wafer irons, put into them a tablespoonful 
of the butter, and turn the irons, that it may 
bake equally. While hot, roll them round a 

i^“ 1. Currants, lib. ; flour, lib. ; sugar, 
^Ib. ; butter, ^Ib. ; eggs, 8 yolks, 6 whites ; 
nutmeg and cinnamon, to flavour.— 2. Cream, 

1 quart ; flour, 12 tablespoonfuls ; eggs, 8 
yolks ; sugar, 6 tablespoonfuls ; rose-water, 
to flavour ; brandy or ratalia, glass. 

BOCK, lltlSH.—Blanch a pound of sweet 
and an ounce of bitter almonds ; pick out a 
few of the sweet almonds, cut them in 
strips, and blanch them in rose-water ; 
pound the rest in a mortar with a table- 
spoonful of brandy, four ounces of pounded 
and sifted loaf-sugar, and half a pound of 
salt butter washed; pound them till the 
mass appears very white, and set in a cool 
place to stifl’en ; then dip two tablespoon fuls 
into cold water, and with them form the 
paste as much like an egg as possible ; place 
< ii the bottom of a glass dish a small plate 
or saucer reversed, and pile the rock high 
up; stick over it the cut almonds, and 
ornament with sweetmeats. 

bweet almonds, lib. ; bitter almonds, 
loz. ; brandy, 1 tablespoonful *, sugar, iib. ; 
salt butter, lib. 

BOCKERY. — A rockery, if judiciously 
disposed, is a very fitting arrangement for 
a town garden, as it presents a greater 
apparent extent of space, in consequence of 
its abruptly undulated surface admitting of 
the walks being carried along within a few 
leet or yards of each other, and yet being 
completely hid. Bookwork should always 
be kept in the background, if artificial ; and 
in a garden, placed on a level surface, 
because it is an attempt to imitate nature, 
where all around It is art. The case is diffe- 
rent where the situation is naturally rocky, 
and where projecting portions of rock can 
be laid bare to form the ground- work. It 
may be advantageously employed in the 
formation of screens for shutting out objects 
w^hich are not wished to be seen ; to render 
more secluded and sheltered, small places, 
such as villa gardens : and it may form the 
termination of a long or even principal 
walk, provided nothing better can be substi- 
tuted. It should never rise out of the 
smooth-dressed lawn, nor be placed too near 
the house, shrubbery and tenraced banks, 


being better for shutting out objects in the 
foreground. When the culture of rode 
plants is an object, the rockery shouldi 
present two or more aspects, one damp and 
shaded, the other fully exposed to the Min. 
Ferns and plants of shade should occupy 
the former, while sun-loving plants shoi^ 
inhabit the latter. Bocks associate nat^*- 
rally with water ; when a pool can be placed 
at Its base, with its margin sutficiently 
broken and rugged, the effect will be 
heightened, and the plants derive advan- 
tage from the watery exhalations rising 
during the heat of summer. Every ap- 
pearance of art and approach to regularity 
will be out of place in the construction of 
rockery. On tiie contrary, the surface of 
the whole cannot be too irregular, or too 
varied, indented, or prominent. An ad- 
ditional projection may be given to some of 
the parts by moderate- sized bushes or short- 
stemmed weeping trees. Evergreen shrubs 
or low trees will be particularly useful. 
For ordinary practice, the materials of which 
a rockery, however small, is formed, should 
be on their broadest or fiat sides, and not be 
set on edge, much less be placed with their 
points upwards. Any great elevation should 
not be sought in small rockeries. This 
would be inconsistent with their breadth, 
and would render them too prominent and 
artificial. They should not be carried higher 
than the point at which they can be well 
supported and backed with a broad mass of 
earth and vegetation. Additional height 
may sometimes be given. If desired, by ex- 
cavating into a hollow the base from which 
they spring. Bocks should appear to spring 
out of the polished grassy lawn ; tor grass 
and rocks do«not harmonize. The vegetation 
around the base of rockeries should be 
of rustic plants, such as the varieties of our 
hardy native heaths and similar plants. 
These should, however, bear no resemblance 
to having been planted, but as if thby had 
been brought in large masses, and scattered 
irregularly around the margin. Kockwork 
may be introduced both in the gar dene sque 
and picturesque styles of flower-gardens, 
but never into the geometric. The intention 
of rockwork is to shut out objects not 
wished to he seen; to divide the garden 
into different compartments ; to cover sterile 
banks, in the gardenesque style; and to 
imitate natural rocks, cascades, Alpine 
rivulets, and to divide into different com- 
partments, or to exemplify the natural 
stratification of some particular locality, in 
the picturesque style. To accomplish these 
with judgment and taste, nature must be 
imitated as closely as possible The rook- 
work being form^ should be sufiOiciently 
clothed with plants indigenous to similar 
situations naturally. The rooky vine, the 
mountain brow, and the sea beach, are the 
most fertile sources of materials for a 
rockery; and it is necessary in seleetinlj^ 
them Ip pay minute attention to the manv 
ner in which the various rocks are deposited 
in their beds, and also to the mosses, heaths^ 
and ferns which are congenial to them ; for 
in proportion as the selector shall succeed 
in imitating natnte will he please his own 
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eye. and grratify others. Having fixed on the 
quarter whence materials are to be procured, 
^e next step is to find out an intelligent 
workman, who may execute the charge 
intrusted to him with care. On this a great 
deal depends, and some pains should be 
taken to make him understand thoroughly 
what is wanted- The size of the stones 
should always be varied, but proportioned 
upon the whole to the intended size of the 
rockwork. A number of detached erections 
never look well; they are stiff and arti- 
ficial The whole should show an evident 
and well-defined connection ; and with 
regard to the stones, the greatest possible 
variety in form and size should be studied. 
The foundations should consist of mounds 
of earth, which answer the purpose as well 
as any more solid erection, and will make 
the stones go farther. Kocks of the same 
kind and colour should be placed together ; 
if intermixed, they seldom wear a natural 
appearance. A dark cave penetrating into 
the thickest part of the erection is not very 
difBiculti to construct, and when encircled 
by ivy, and inhabited by a pair of horned 
owls, it will form a very interesting object, 
Bock plants of every description should be 
profusely stuck around, and in one short 
twelvemonth, the whole scene will exhibit 
an impress of antiquity far beyond anticipa- 
tion. The whole should be enclCsed with 
trees of large foliage, that the visitor to the 
scene may meet with it unexpectedly. 
Water, in all cases, adds greatly to the 
general effect, and a small pond permits the 
construction of a rooky island, which should 
be formed with Jutting points for the sake 
of the reflection in the water. By a simple 
expedient, streams of water may be made 
to issue from the rocks, or to sport into the 
air and fall into beautiful cascades. Bock- 
work should be, in general, an independent 
feature. It rarely looks well when, piled 
against a wall, around thoroots of a tree, or 
in any situation where it is over-shadowed 
by trees ; in short, where it does not form the 
prominent feature in the scene. It looks 
well near water, and merging into it; or in 
an open airy garden where It is surrounded 
by a gravel walk ; but it does not look so 
well when rising from turf, without an ad- 
joining walk, or where large shrubs grow 
up amongst the stones. Indeed, it may be 
laid down as a general principle, that rock- 
work should elDier adjoin gravel or a piece 
of water, and that it should seldom or 
never adjoin trees or grass, or walls or 
buildings. Bockeries may, however, be 
made to answer one or two simple purooses 
Independent of ornamentation. Where 
there are raised banks between one part of 
a garden and another, rocks can be em- 
ployed tofkce the more private side of them, 
and will contribute to their solidity, at the 
same time that they increase their pro- 
priety and interest. If, again, a walk be 
. cut trough a bank, rooks may be used to 
hold up the sides of the opening when 
very steep. Or where a walk trav^s along 
a narrow hollow between two banks, the 
sIOMs of the bank can be partially covered 
with masses of rock. In both these last 


cases, a miniature and imperfect imitation* 
of a small defile will be produced, and may 
be made very consistent and natural. The 
plan will be particularly serviceable where 
the hollow has to be made as narrow 
possible, and the banks have consequently 
to be kept nearly upright. 

BOCK-BLANT STAND.— A picturesque 
effect is produced in the garden by elevated 
stands lor rock-plants of the rarest kinds. 



and most minute species. The use of suehv 
a stand is twofold, namely, preserving them 
from being run over by stronger young 
kinds, and placing them in a more con- 
venient position to be seen. 

BOLLEB.— An agricultural instrument 
constructed of wood, stone, or cast-iron, 
according to convenience, or the purposes for 
which it is to be used. For tillage lands 
the roller is used to break the lumps of 
earth, and in some cases to press in and 
harden the ground about newly- sown seed. 
In constructing heavy rollers, they should 
not have too great a diameter, whatever 
the material be of which they are formed, 
as the pressure is diminished when the 
instrument is of very large size, by its 
resting on too much surface at once, except 
an addition of weight in proportion he 
made. By having the roller made small, 
when loaded with some weight, a much 
greater effect will be produced, and a con- 
siderable saving of expense eflectedinthd 
construction of the implement. A species- 
of roller called the clod- crusher, as seen in 



he engraving, consists of cast metal djsc^' 
►r roller parts, placed loosely upon a 
ixle so as to revolve independently ot eacn 
tther. The outer surface of each roller pars 
B serrated, and has a series of »*<ieway- 
ffoJeotlng teeth, which act perpendicularly 
a breaking clods. The size, six fset wide 
»y two ana a half In diameter, 
wenty-three roller parts. Bach aitei^te 
hag is made larger in the 
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reyolvtog, caufles an up-and-down motion 
along the entire eurfaoe of the roller, thereby 
increasing the power and effecting the best 
means of self-cleansing. Another kind of 
roller, sometimes called the pressing plough, 



generally consists of two cast-iron wheels, 
ibr the purpose of impressing two small 
seed gutters or drills on the lurrcw slices 
turned over by the common plough, and a 
third wheel for running in the bottom of the 
furrow for the purpose of keeping the 
machine steady. The wheels are kept clean 
by scrapers. The implement is used in 
breaking up clover leys for wheat The 
advantages are said to be a lirm bed for the 
seed, by which it is not liable to be thrown 
our in the winter season, and not so liable 
to be attacked by the grub and wire worm. 

ROLLS.— A species of fancy bread which 
may be made in a variety of ways, as fol- 
lows -.^Dinner or Breakfast roWa.— Crumble 
down very small indeed an ounce of butter 
into two pounds of the best flour, and mix 
with them a saltspoonful of salt, Fut into 
a basin, a dessertspoonful of solid well- 
parided yeast, and half a teaspoonful of 
pounded sugar; mix these with half a 
pint of warm new milk ; hollow the centre 
of the flour, pour in the yeast gradually, 
stirring to it sullloicnt of the surrounding 
flour to make a thick batter ; strew more 
flour on the top, cover a thick double oloth 
over the pan, and let it stand in a warm 
kitchen to rise. In winter it must be 

f laced within a few feet of the fire. 

n about an hour, should the leaven have 
broken through the fiour on the top, and 
have risen considerably in height, mix one 
lightly- whisked egg, or the yolks of two. 
With nearly half a pint more of quite warm 
new milk, and wet up the mass into a very 
smooth dough. Cover it as before, and, 
in from half to three-quarters of an hour, 
turn it on to a paste-board, and divide it 
into twenty-four portions of equal size. 
Knead these as lightly as possible into 
small round, or olive-shaped rolls ; make 
a slight incision round them, and cut them 
once or twice 00*088 the the top, placing 
them, as they are done, on slightly- floured 
baking sheets an inch or two apart. Let 
them remain for fifteen or twenty minutes ; 
then wash the tops with yolk of egg mixed 
^th a little milk, and bake them in a rather 
b^k oven from ten to fifteen minutes. Turn 
them upside down upon a dish to cool after 
they are taken from the tins. An addi- 
tional ounce of butter and another egg can 
for these rolls when richer bread is 
liked, but it is much less wholesome than a 
more simple kind. A cop of good cream 


would he an admirable substitute for batter 
altogether, rendering the rolls exceedingly 
delicate both in appearance and flavour. 
The yeast used for them should be stirred 
up with plenty of cold water the day before 
it is wanted ; and it will he found very 
thick indeed when it is poured off, which 
should be gently done. Rather less than 
an ounce of good fresh German yeast may 
be used for them instead of brewer's yeast 
with advantage. 

French rolls . — Take a pint and a half of 
milk quite warm ; and a naif a pintof sraall- 
beer yeast : add sufficient flour to make it 
as thick as butter ; put it into a pan ; oover 
it over and keep it warm ; when it has risen 
to its utmost height, add a quarter of a pint 
of warm water, and half an ounce of salt; mix 
them well together ; rub into a little flour 
two ounces of butter; then make the dough 
not quite so still’ as for bread ; let it stand 
for three-quarters of an hour, and it will be 
ready to form into rolls ; let them stand 
afterwards until they have risen, and bake 
them in a quick oven. Brentford Mix 

together two pounds of flour, a little salt, 
two ounces of sifted sugar, four ounces of 
butter, and two eggs beaten with two table- 
spoonfuls of yeast and about a pint of milk. 
Knead the dough well and set it to rise- 
before the lire. Bake a dozen rolls, butter 
tin plates, and set them before the fire to 
rise till they are of a proper size, then bake 
them for half an hour. American potato rolls, 
—Choose live large potatoes, boil, peel, and 
w'ash them well ; then rub them through a 
sieve ; to each potato allow a pint of silted 
flour, a tablespoonful of strong fresh yeast ; 
a gill of milk-warm water ; a saltspoonful 
of salt ; the yolk of an egg, and an ounoe of 
butter ; mix together in a large broad pan 
the flour, the mashed potatoes, and the salt. 
Make a liole in the centre of the mixture, 
and pour into it the yeast mixed with the 
warm water. Sprinkle a little flour over the 
top, and mix in a little from round the sides 
of the hole. Cover it with a clean cloth, and 
over that a flannel, and set it near the fire 
to rise. When the dough is quite light 
and cracked all over the surface, knead in 
the butter and also the yolks of eggs, having 
previously beaten them well, and add a 
small teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a little 
warm water. Then divide the dough Into 
equal parts, make it into long- shaped rolls, 
and lay them in a tin or iron pan sprinkled 
with flour. Cover them, and again set them 
to rise in a warm place. Wlien perfectly 
light (which should be in about an hour), 
set the pan in an oven, and bake the rolls 
brown. They are best when quite fresh. 
Pull them open with the fingers and eat 
them with butter. Oeneva rolls.— Break down 
into very small crumbs three ounces of 
butter with two pounds of flour; add a 
little salt, and set the sponge with a large 
tahlespoonful of solid yeast, mixed with a 
pint of new milk, and a tablespoonfUl of 
strong saffron- water ; let it rise for A fUU 
hour, then stir to a couple of well- beaten 
eggs as much hot milk as will render them 
lukewarm, and wet the rolls with them to 
a light lithe dough ; leave it for ahoutlofty 
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minutes long^er, mould it Into small rolls, 
brush them with beaten yolk of egg, and 
bake them from twenty minutes to lialf an 
hour. The addition of six ounces of sugar, 
three of butter, half a pound more of 
currants, the grated rind of a large lemon, 
and a couple of ounces of candied orange- 
rind, will convert the whole into excellent 
rolls. When the flavour of saffron is not 
liked, omit It altogether. 

Dinner or hreid'fiul rolls. — Butter, loz. ; 
flour, 2lbs. ; salt,! saltspoonful; yeast, 1 
dessertspoonllil ; saffron, i teaspoonful; 
milk, 4 pint ; eggs, 1 or the yolks of 2 ; milk, 
4 pint. French Milk, 14 pint; yeast, 

4 pint ; flour, suifioient ; warm water, 4 
pint; salt, 4oz. ; butter, 20Z8. Jireniford rolls. 
— Flour, 2lb8. ; salt, suflicient ; sugar, 2oz8. ; 
butter, 41 b. ; eggs, 2 ; yeast, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls ; milk, 1 pint. American potato rolls.— 
Potatoes, sufficient; flour, l pint to each 
potato; yeast, I tablespoonful; water, l 
gill; salt, 1 tablespoonlul ; egg, yolk of 1; 
butter, loz. ; soda, l teaspoonful. Geneva 
rolft.—Flour, 2lbs. ; butter, 3oz8. ; yeast, l 
tablespoonful (salTron, l spoonful; water, 
less than 4 pint) ; new milk, 1 pint ; salt, 
sufficient. 

KOLLY-rOLY PUDDING.— This well- 
known pudding is made by rolling out a 
thin layer of suet or butter paste as for 
puddings, upon wliich either a preserve or 
dried currants arc spread evenly, leaving an 
inch bare at the edges all round except on 
that next the cook, and then the whole is 
rolled up into a long pudding, closed at the 
ends by pinching the paste, and enveloped 
in the same w’ay in a cloth, which is tied 
with a string at each cud, and boiled about 
one hour. • 

KOMANCES.— Works of fiction dilTering 
from the novel, inasmuch as the scenes and 
incidents are not taken from every-day life, 
but are, for the most part, the author’s own 
creation. Among the best authors of this 
class of literature are Mrs. Kadclifle, William 
Godwin, Maturln, M. G. Lewis, Beckford, 
Jane and Anna Maria Porter, 3Ir8. Shelley, 
Thomas Hope, Plumer W ard, G. P. K. J ames, 
and W. H. Ainsworth. 

iBOOFlNG — The covering of buildings, 
generally very complicated and often ex- 
ercising all the ingenuity of even a skilful 
workman. Hoofs’ should always be put 
together on the ground ; and, after they 
have had all their parts marked, to be taken 
to pieces again, itl order to be raised to their 
proper places on the walls. Corrugated 
iron roofs are composed of sheet iron, im- 
pressed so as to present a surface of semi- 
circular ridges, with intervening furrows 
lengthwise of the sheet. By this means the 
Bheet, from a plane flat surface having no 
strength but from its tenacity, becomes a 
series of continued arches, abutting against 
each other, and the metal, by this new posi- 
tion, will, after undergoing the process of 
corrugation, bear upwards of seven hundred- 
weight without bending in tlie least degree. 
Iron so flirrowed will be preferable to com- 
mon sheet iron for covering a fiat roof; be- 
cause the furrows will collect the water, 
and couyey it .more rapidly to the eaves; 


but this is a trifling advantage compared 
with others which follow. Suppose that, 
in addition to furrowing a sheet lengthwise 
so as to give it a flat appearance, it is also 
bent in one general curve in the direction of 
its length, causing it to approach the form 
seen in the engraving: an arch of great 



strength is thus supplied, capable of serving 
as a roof without rafters, or any description 
of support, except at the eaves or abutments. 
It is evident that, the span of any root 
being given, segments of corrugated iron 
may be riveted together so as to form such 
an arch Us may be deemed proper for cover- 
ing it. 

IlOOK PIE.— Draw and skin six or eight 
rooks, let them lie in cold water one or two 
hours, out o-ut the back-bones, wash the 
birds, season them lightly with pepper and 
salt, and pack them closely into a pie-dish ; 
add half a pint of gravy or water, and lay 
over them half a {^und of fresh butter; 
cover the dish with a ffour-and-water paste, 
and bake for two hours. The following day 
take oiF the coarse, and cover with a puir 
paste, and bake it till it be sufficiently done. 

ROOKS, TO Destrov.— The rook has a 
bad reputation, for the injury it occasions to 
growing crops and vegetation generally. 
Many devices have been formed to drive 
these destructive birds from the field ; one 
of the most common of which is the scare- 
crow. After a time, however, the birds 
become familiar with these objects, and they 
cease to exercise any influence. Gunpowder 
is the most eflTectual means of scaring away 
rooks. Rags steeped in a solution of gun- 
powder, dried, and placed on the windward 
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nexed figure, which can be made to keep up 
a fire throughout the day. It consists of a 
circular plate of strong tin, a b, eighteen 
inches in diameter, upon the circumierence 
of which ia soldered a hoop of equally 
strong tin, three inches in height, and 
through which are pierced twenty-four 
embrasures, three-quarters of an inch square 
each, at equal distances from one another. 
At each embrasure Is inserted brass cannon, 
four inches in length, upon a carriage sol- 
dered to the bottom-plate, and removable at 
pleasure by means of a clasp. The plate 
and rim are covered by a conical tin top, c, 
with an eave projecting one inch, to prevent 
the drops of rain running down the rim. 
The cover is surmounted with a cylindrical 
lantern, d, two inches and a half in diameter, 
pierced with holes. The cannon are loaded 
with line gunpowder, and wadded with 
woollen vradding, to prevent its ignition. 
They are fired with a match consisting of 
cotton thread dipped in a solution of salt- 
petre; and tlie thread ia brought over and 
held upon the touch-hole of each cannon by 
a bit of copper-wire attached to the carriage. 
The matcli-thread is made longer or shorter, 
as the time is determined on between the 
discharge of each cannon, and to dispose of 
it for this purpose, the central part of the 
plate a 6 is divided by perpendicular parti- 
tions of tin, so arranged as to form numerous 
alleys, along which the match- thread is 
made to traverse at such a length as to burn 
it in down in time to reach the touch- hole 
at a given hour. Plate a & is ailLxed to a 
circular boards, nine inches in diameter, and 
one inch in thickness ; and in its circum- 
ference are attached three legs, ///, which 
support the apparatus in tripod iorm, at a 
height sufficient to elevate it above the stand- 
ing corn. The battery is placed in the part of 
the field most frequented by the rooks, and 
where it may best be seen. Suppose that 
the guns are loaded and the match lighted 
at five in the morning, and that by eight at 
night it is time to cease firing, which is 
fit teen hours, in which time thirty- Seven and 
a half minutes will require to elapse between 
the discharge of each of the twenty -lour can- 
nons. Such discharges are much more to 
be depended on for regularity than the tiring 
of any fowling-piece by a herd- boy. In ad- 
dition to the discharges of the guns, if a 
piece of woollen rag, steeped in a solution of 
gunpowder and dried, were placed in acupof 
tin at d, immediately below the lantern of 
the cover, and set fire to, the smoke arising 
from it would still further intimidate the 
rooks, and cause the discharge of the cannons 
at longer intervals to suflice. The position 
of the battery should be changed every day, 
and a piece of laid corn is the best spot for 
erecting it on, to be best seen from a dis- 
tance. It may be set amongst potatoes, as 
also in a plot of turnips growing for seed. 
The number of such apparatus required 
for a farm would depend on the number of 
the corn-fields subject to the attack of 
birds, and also on the succession or ripening 
of the difibrent crops. Batteries could be 
made of any size and to fire as often as 
desired, and the smaller-sized ones, when 
S65 


longer In use than all the cannons oan reaoll 
the time, the cannons might be loaded 
oftener than once a day. 

ROOT BREAKER. An implement used 
for breaking or bruising potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, or other raw roots, into small or 
moderate-sized pieces before giving them to 
cattle or horses. It is composed of two 
widely-fluted rollers placed under a hopper, 
turned by two men. The same implement 



may be set so close by means of two screws 
as to serve for a whin- bruiser, or for break- 
ing beans or corn of any kind. 

ROOr EXTRACTEU. 
— An excellent imple- 
ment for taking up soiled 
roots, &c., and which may 
be carried in the pocket. 
The mode of using it is 
to thrust it deeply into 
the ground, so placed that 
the rout may be taken 
between the prongs. The 
bent part near tlie han- 
dle, acting as a fulcrum 
against the surface of 
tlie ground, greatly faci- 
litates the withdrawal of 
the root without break- 
ing it, when the handle 
is pressed towards the 
ground. This implement 
will be found not only 
convenient, butwill pre- 
vent injury being done to 
the roots. 



ROOT- GRAFTING AND PRUNING.- 
Root-gratling is a inetlu>d often practised 
in nurseries in cases where stocks of the 
species intended to be increased are scarce, 
and at other times, to economise time, and 
the operation can be performed daring the 
winter and under protection, so that, when 
spring arrives, they may be taken out and 
planted in nursery lines. One precaution 
ought to be taken In this mode— namely. 
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washing the top parts, at least, of the root 
stocks, to prevent the possibility of earthy 
matter getting between the scion and the 
stock. When the attachment has taken 
place, and planting is completed, draw up 
the earth around tne neck of tlie plants so 
as to become the point of union. The rarer 
species of oaks, for example, maybe grafted 
upon the roots of the common sorts ; and 
the otherwise useless roots left on the 
ground, upon removing old thorn hedges, 
may be used as excellent stocks upon which 
to Attach peony- grafts. The tree peony has 
been successfully grafted upon the flesh 
roots of the herbaceous kinds of the same 
genus ; the melon and cucumber, the potato 
and love-apple, and many others have been 
or are capable of being grafted on each 
other. Ill the case of the tree peony, the 
deration is performed from the middle of j 
Jiily to the middle of August. The tubers 
throw out roots in autumn, and are then 
taken up and potted, and preserved under 
cover during winter. The operation is ex- 
ceedingly simple, and consists in selecting I 
single tubers of tlie plant, in which a trian- 



gular notch is cut near its top ; to this notch 
a scion of the tree sort is made to tit, having 
two OP three buds upon it; when placed it 
is tied with soft matting, and clayed or 
■waxed over in the usual manner. If the 
plant which supplies the scion be scarce, then 
one bud may be used instead of three. In 
selecting the tubers for this purpose, barren 
ones, that is, those having no visible eyes— 
arc as good, if not possibly better, than 
those which have them. By this means 
dahlias may be multiplied largely, as every 
tuber is suitable for a stock, while only the 
crown of the hole root produces cuttings. 
Ro<ti-pruning is adopted as a check to over- 
loxoriance. This it does eflectually, for such 


excess of growth arises flrom the roots im- 
bibing too mudi food; by pruning, and 
thus reducing their number, therefore, we 
reduce tiicir imbibing power, and it is found 
that such pruning checks the production of 
leaf-buds, and will c^use any kind of fruit- 
tree to produce blossom-buds, provided the 
tree Is healthy, and that its barrenness 
arises from over- luxuriance. To know what 
proportion of the roots to cut away, the 
trees may be supposed to be divided into 
three classes. First, trees of moderate 
luxuriance : second, those which may be 
termed robust ; third, those of gross habit. 
To a further idea, it may be said that the 
first class will make young shoots on an 
average a foot in length; those of the 
second, two feet; and the third, three 
feet^ the latter, indeed, frequently burst 
into lateral or side shoots, from the young 
shoots of the same season. From the first 
class, therelore, it is advisable to cut away 
about a sixth part of the roots ; from the 
second class, a fourth part ; and from the 
third class, a third part. It must be borne 
in mind that the extremities of the roots 
alone should be cut off and the surface ot 
the roots preserved by every possible 
means. 

ROOTS, TO Gatheh and Presebvi;. 

Roots should be gathered in spring 
with blit few exceptions, and are better 
for being fresh. Roots to be dried should 
be well washed and sliced, unless they 
are preserved for the sake of the bark, 
when they must be merely washed and 
dried. The process of drying may be sim- 
ply performed by stringing the pieces toge- 
ther, or scattering them on paper trays, and 
exposing them for a sufficient time to a 
gentle heat, say from ninety to one hundred 
degrees. 

ROPE TWISTER. — An implement 
necessary on large farms, and desirable oii 
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1,'reater speed and accuracy than is possible 
with the slow and awkward implements 
lorrnerly employed, and which required two 
pairs of hands to every rope. The mode of 
its action is plain enough. The turning of 
the handle gives motion to five wheels, the 
centre one being on the axis of the handle, 
and all toothed into one another ; and the 
axis of every alternate wheel is lengthened 
out into a hook on the other side from the 
handle, over which a wisp of straw being 
doubled, the twisting of the rope commences 
and regular additions of material being 
skilfully made, continues until any length 
that may be desired is obtained. 

KOSE, CciiTURE OF.— The rose may be 
propagated by a variety of methods ; most 
kinds by cuttings, the best time for making 
which is in April. The most convenient- 
sized pots in which to place the cuttings are 
five inches across ; fill them with moderately 
rich light earth, press it firmly down, then 
fill the pots quite up to the rim with silver 
sand ; give a gentle watering from a fine- 
rosed watering-pot, then divide the cuttings 
into lengths of about four inches, remove all 
the leaves except those belonging to the 
top buds ; make the cut very smooth across, 
just under the lowest bud; the cutting is 
then ready to be planted. Have a small 
stock about as thick as a quill, and thrust it 
into the soil just the depth of the cutting, so 
as to leave the top bud out : close the earth 
firmly to the bottom of the cutting with 
the stick ; place the cuttings close to the 
edge of the pots, with the leaves of all 
pointing inwards, then close up the holes 
with a little of the sand, and give a gentle 
watering. The best situation to place the 
pots in is a pit, with hand-glasses over 
them. If there is not. that convenience, 
plunge the pots in coal ashes on a shady 
border, covering them with hand-glasses. 
Shift into larger pots as they require. For 
cuttings in the open ground, choose a shady 
border, next a low wall or hedge— the latter j 
to be close- clipped with the garden shears. 
Let the soil be well dug and olioppod small, 
and the surface raked very fine ; then pour 
some water upon it, and let it stand a day, 
to become moderately dry again. Prepare 
the cuttings as directed above, and expose 
them as little as possible to the sun and 
air ; they may be preserved fresh by cover- 
ing them with a little damp moss or hay 
as soon as they are prepared. As soon as a 
sufficient number are ready, open a trench 
with a small spade at the end of the border. 
Chop the side of the <trench furthest from 
you straight down, just a sufficient depth 
between the topmost bud and leaf out of 
the soil; then place the cuttings against 
^is upright bank, about three inches apart. 
When the row is filled with cuttings, with 
vour spade put the soil against the cuttings, 
and With your loot tread it firmly to them. 
Take great care that the soil is quite close 
and firm around >each. Then fill np level 
with the top of the row of cuttings another 
portion of thensoil, until there is a bank of 
^rth'Six inches'dlstant firom the first row. 
Chop down the outermost edge of the soil, 
so as anolher vprighi bank to set 


the second row of cnttlngs against, and to 
proceed from row to row, till the span set 
apart for this purpose is filled. Examine a 
few of them occasionally after about six 
weeks, and if they are rooted, lift them care- 
fhlly with the trowel or small spade, and 
either pnt them or plant them out In rows 
In a more open situation, where they are to 
grow and flower. Up taddmg.— This mode 
is a very general one, and particularly Ibr 
standard roses. For budding roses, the 
best time of the day is either early In the 
morning, or after three o’clock In the after- 
noon; cloudy moist days, are the most 
suitable. Cut off the heads of your stocks, 
and all the side branches to three, that Is 
for standards. For dwarfs, cut off to within 
six inches of the ground; then, with the 
knife, make an inci^on on the upper part of 
the young side-branches, as close to the 
main stem as possible. The incision should 
be about an inch long, lengthwise in the 
branch. Cut a cross just at the top of this 
incision, in a direction somewhat slanting. 
Then take off the bud, previously cutting off 
the leaf, leaving part of the leaf- stalk. Out 
away with the bud a portion of the bark 
from the parent stem, and a portion of the 
wood with it. This bud, and the bark, and 
the wood with it, should be altogether 
rather more than three-quarters of an inch 
long. Turn the bud over between your 
finger and thumb, and dexterously take out 
the greater part of the wood Ihll in the eye 
of the bud. Then raise one side of the bark 
of the incision, in the shape of a X made in 
the stock, and with the ivory handle of tho 
budding-knife slip in one side of the bark 
attached to the bud, then turn your knife, 
and lift up the other side of the incision, 
and the bud will drop into its place; pass 
the bark of the bud to the farther end of tho 
incision, and, if any projects beyond the 
cross incision on the stock, cut it of!'. Then 
tie with worsted neatly, and the operation 
is complete. iai/ers.—The common mods 
is to lay down the young shoots of the pre- 
ceding summer, late in autumn, or early in 
the succeeding spring ; and then, with the 
exception of the moss-rose and one or two 
others, they form rooted plants by the next 
autumn. After the plants are removed 
from the stools, they are planted in nursery 
rows; and in a year, the blossom-buds 
having been carefully pinched off from the 
first laying down, they will be fib for 
removal to their final destination. The 
shoots are then to be pruned, and the soil 
stirred and enriched. An improved method 
of laying roses consists in entering the 
knife up the centre of the inward portion of 
the wood of the layer, and keeping the slit 
so formed open by a small piece of wood or 
a stone. Bp Roses send up many 

suckers annually, which may be taken up In 
autumn, winter, or early spring, with some 
rootlets attached; and the strongest may 
be planted out finally, and the weakest In 
the nursery for a year or two longer. They 
will readily grow, and will most of them 
produce flowers the following summer. 
When rose-trees have grown toto Jwge 
hknehes, with many suckers, the whm 
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may' be taken up and slipped, or divided 
into separate plants. The moss, and some 
others, furnish suckers but sparingly. Soil 
and situation.--The best soil is a rather strong 
loam ; the deeper it is the better. It should 
be well-drained. Such land as will grow 
good wheat or good hops will grow hne 
roses. Next it should be rich to grow them 
line: if not already so, it ought to have 
thoroughly decayed dung added to it. Bones 
dissolved in vitriol will be of great benefit 
to them, a manure that may be obtained of 
any respectable dealer. The rose-garden 
ought to open to the south and east, but be 
sheltered from the north and north-west 
winds. Tall beech or hornbeam hedges, are 
the best shelter against gales blowing from 
those points. Roses should not be planted 
so near trees as to be overhung by them, as 
the drip from the trees will prevent them 
from thriving, and injure the flowers. 
JHaising roses/rom seed is an interesting pur- 
suit, but little attended to in this country. 
It is easy in all points, except the obtaining 
of mature seed from the better varieties, 
what in our climate does not often occur in 
the open air; and this circumstance is 
doubtless the cause of the seeming neglect 
which has hitherto attended this part of 
their culture. When ripe berries can be 
gathered in October, they should be taken 
from the tree before they are much frozen ; 
the seed cleared out, and at once buried in 
sand, placing iirst a layer of sand in a large 
pot, then a sprinkling of seed, and of some 
more sand, continuing them alternately till 
the pot is full ; the seed is then to be kept 
till the following April, when it may be 
sown in the usual way, in pans of light 
loam, and plunged into a moderate hot-bed ; 
some of it will come up the same season, 
and the remainder in the following; the 
young plants should be potted oil’ as soon as 
they can be safely handled, and ai'terwards 
are to be treated with a frame, and nursed 
till strong enough to be trusted out of doors. 
No very definite directions can be given for 



arranging the rosary, the working npon 
existing oiroumstances must determine it ; 
though in general a series of beds, either 
timuMX or reotahgular, are most conve- 


nient, because by varying their size the 
several groups may be accommodated, and 
the method admits of additions being sub- 
sequently made without disturbing the 
established portion; but whatever its size 
or form, no other plant should be allowed 
on the prescribed space, or at least nothing 
more than a few prostrate growing things 
to cover the earth between the stems or In 
front of the borders. The preceding engra- 
ving is suggestive of a rosarium in keeping 
with the above-mentioned requisites. The 
approaclies may be made through avenues 
of tall standards, the boundary marked by 
climbing kinds, trained in festoons upon 
chains suspended from posts, and as a cen- 
tral object, either a heap of large stones 
upon which the creeping kinds may ramble, 
half a dozen rustic pillars, supporting a roof 
to be covered with climbing sorts, or a 
little grove of creeping roses, will be appro- 
priate. 

ROSE LIP-SALVE. — ^Take eight ounces 
of sweet almond oil, four ounces prepared 
mutton suet, an ounce and a half of white 
wax, two ounces of spermaceti, and twenty 
drops of otto of roses ; steep a small quan- 
tity of alkanet root in the oil, and strain 
before using. Melt the suet, wax, and 
spermaceti together, then add the oil and 
otto of roses. 

ROSE LOZENGES. — To a pound of 
finely- siited loaf-sugar, put an ounce of 
powdered gum arabic, or tragacanth ; mix 
it into a stilT paste with rose-water, and 
grind up with the paste a little of the con- 
serve oi roses, which gives both flavour and 
colour ; punch the mass into round or oval 
lozenges, each containing about flfteeu 
grains, and dry them in a stove. 

ROSE OIL.— I*ut any quantity of dried 
rose leaves into an earthen pipkin, cover 
them with olive oil, and keep it hot for 
some hours. The oil will extract both 
odour and colour. A little oil of rosemary 
may be added. 

ROSE-WATER.— When the roses are in 
full bloom, pick the leaves carefully off, and 
to every quart of water put a peck of rose- 
leaves ; put them in a still over a slow lire, 
and distil gradually ; then bottle the water ; 
let it stand in the bottle three days, and 
then cork it close. 

ROSES, MILK OF.— Mix four ounces of 
the oil of almonds, with half a gallon of rose 
water, and then add forty drops of the oil of 
tartar. 

ROSES, TINCTURE OF.— Put into a 
bottle the petals of the common rose and pour 
upon them spirits of wine ; cork the bottle, 
and let it stand for two or three months. 
It will then yield a perfume little inferior to 
otto of roses. Common vinegar is much 
improved by a very small quantity of this 
mixture being added to it. 

ROSEMARY, Culture or.— A hardy 
nnder-plant, evergreen slightly aromatic. 
The green is hardiest as a plant, and is the 
sort generally used. The finest plants are 
raised from seed. Sow either broadcast or 
in small drills, six inches apart. The green 
is also raised by planting slips or cuttings 
of the young shoots in spring or summer in 
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a shady border. Let th ese be taken off from 
live to seven inches long, detaching the 
under>leaves. Set them in a row from six 
to twelve inches apart, nearly two-thirds 
into the ground: water at planting, and 
occasionally afterwards till they have struck. 
The plants will be strong and well-rooted 
by autumn, when they should be trans- 
planted at proper distances. A light sandy 
soil assists exotic evergreens, that retain 
some of their original delicacy, to stand 
the winter ; partly by preventing them from 
growing too luxuriant, and partly by not 
being a conductor of frost. In their final 
situations, train the plants either with a 
bushy head of moderate growth, or, if near 
a fence, in fan-like order. 

KOSEMAKY POMATUM.-Strip from 
the stem two large handfuls of recently 
gathered rosemary; boil it in a copper 
saucepan, with half a pound of hog’s lard, 
until reduced to four ounces ; strain it, and 
put in a pomatum pot. 

IIOSEVVOOD. — A favourite wood for 
articles of furniture, especially those of a 
smaller description. It is considerably 
more expensive than maliogany. Many 
■articles ot rosewood furniture are veneered ; 
but the best is of solid wood. The colour is 
permanent, except it be much exposed to i 
the rays of the sun ; and it takes a fine 
polish, which is improved by the application 
of French polish. It may, however, be kept 
in good condition, by being rubbed every 
day with a clean soft cloth. 

iROSEWOOD, IMITJATIVE. — Brush the 
wood over with a strong decoction of log- 
wood, while hot ; repeat this process tliree 
or four times ; put a quantity of iron-filings 
amongst vinegar; then with a flat open 
brush, made with a piece of cane, bruised at 
the end or split with a knife, apply the 
solution to the wood in such a manner as to 
produce the fibres of the wood required. 
After it is dry, the wood must be polished 
with turpentine and bee’s- wax. 

ROTATION OF CROTS.-The rotation 
or succession of crops i.s absolutely necessary 
for the successful and economical cultivation 
of tlve soil. Crops have been divided by 
agriculturists into exhausting crops, restor- 
ing crops, and cleaning crops. The most 
exhausting crops are usually considered to 
be those of corn, but all those that are 
allowed to ripen their seed, and which are 
carried oil' the ground, are also exhausting, 
but in different degrees. Even clover, tares, 
and grass cut green, are considered as 
exhausting, but in a less degree than those 
which are allowed to ripen. Restoring crops 
are such as are allowed to decay upon the 
ground ; or are consumed upon it by domes- 
tic animals. Cleaning crops are such as are 
grown in drills, and undergo the usual I 
operation of weeding, lioeiug, &c. ; the 
majoritv of these may be also regarded as 
®xoa-tL8tlng crops. An exhausting crop 
should always be followed by a restoring or 
cleaning crop ; or, where possible, by both 
combined. Crops should also succeed each 
other in such a way that the soli may not 
be exhausted of any one particular kind of 
nutriment. This is best effectedl by so 


rotating the crops that plants which (ura 
nearly allied should not succeed each other 
on the same soil, or at all events not more 
than once. 

ROT. — See Sheep, to Breed and 
Rear. 

ROTTEN-STONE. — An earth of ash- 
brown colour, very light, moderately bard, 
dry, and useful as a polishing powder. 
Mixed with oil, and applied with a leather, 
it is an excellent polisher of brass, steel, 
and zinc articles. 

ROUGE.— A preparation for the toilet, 
and also for polishing jewellery, &c., made 
as follows Wash safflower till the water 
comes off colourless ; dry and pulverize it, 
and digest the powder in a weak solution of 
crystallized carbonate of soda ; then place 
some fine cotton- wool at the bottom of a 
porcelain or glass vessel, pour the filtered 
tinctorial solution on this, and throw down 
the colouring matter by gradually adding 
lemon -Juice or white wine vinegar, until it 
ceases to produce a precipitate ; next wash 
the prepared cotton in pure cold water, and 
dissolve out the colour with a fresh solution 
of soda ; to the new solution add a quantity 
of finely-powdered French chalk, propor- 
tionate to the intended quality of the rouge; 
mix well, and precipitate with lemon-juice, 
as before ; lastly, collect the powder, dry it 
with great care, with as little heat as possi- 
ble, and triturate with a very smalLquantity 
of oil of olives. 

ROUT DROPS.— Mix two pounds of flour, 
one pound of butter, one pound of sugar, 
one pound of currants, clean and dry ; then 
wet into a stiff paste, with two eggs, a large 
spoonful of orange-flower water, the same 
each of rose-water, sweet wine, brandy; 
drop on a tin plate, floured. A very short 
time bakes them. 

Flour, 2lbB. ; butter, lib. ; sugar, lib. ; 
currants, lib. ; eggs, 2; orange- flower water, 
rose-water, sweet wine, brandy, one dessert- 
spoonful each. 

ROUX.— For ordinary purposes this may 
be made as it is wanted for use ; but when 
it is required for various dishes at the same 
time, or for cookery upon a large scale, it 
can be prepared at once in sufficient quantity 
to last for several days, and it will remain 
good for some time. Dissolve, with a very 
gentle degree of heat, half a pound of good 
butter, then draw it from the fire, skim it 
well, give time for it to settle, pour it gently 
from the sediment into a very clean frying- 
pan, and place it over a slow but clear fire. 
Put into a dredging-box about seven ounces 
of fine dry flour ; add it gradually to the 
butter, shake the pan as often as it is thrown 
in, and keep the thickening constantly 
stirred until it baa acquired a clear light 
brown colour. It should be very slowly 
and equally done, or its flavour will be 
unpleasant. Pour it into a jar, and stir a 
spoonful or two, as it Is needed, into boiling 
soup or gravy. When the butter is not 
clarified it will absorb an additional onnee 
of flour, the whole of which ought to be fine 
and dry. This thickening may be made in 
a well- tinned stewpan even better than in a 
frying-pan, and if simmered over a coal fire 
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it Bhonld be plaeed high above it and well 
guarded from amoke. WhiU roiu:.— Proceed 
exactly as for the preceding receipt, but 
dredge in the flour as soon as the butter is 
in full simmer, and be careful not to allow 
tlie thickening to take the slightest colour; 
this is used for white gravies or sauces. 

ROWING.— In practising this art, it may 
be laid down, as a general rule, that in calm 
weather, a light and sharp boat is prefe- 
rable ; and, in rough weather, a heavier and 
broader one. The learner, however, should 
not at first begin in too light a boat, nor 
should he practise in rough weather, until 
he gets acquainted with its management. ! 
'J'o leave the shore, the rower should with | 
the boat hook, push the boat oiT, head upon ! 
tide, or opposite to the current. To leave 
tiie stairs, the rower must either push the 
bemt off with the boat-hook, or place the ! 
blur of the scull forward and nurse the boat I 
out from the shore. This being done, the 
rower sits down to his sculls. These he puts 
on the rullocks, and turns the concave front, 
or pulling of the scull, towards the stern of 
the boat. The rower must sit amidships 
on the thwart or seat of the boat, otherwise 
she will reel to the side on which he is Bit- 
ting, and much of his labour will be lost, 
lie should Bit with ease to himself, having 
his feet on the middle of the stretcher, and 
his legs not quite extended ; but his knees, 
as he rows, should be brought down, and 
his legs stretched. In grasping the oar for 
thepuU, hold the hand square and firm, but 
with suflScient freedom to let the muscles of 
the arm have play. The body is now to be 
inclined fbrward from the hips {fig, i) till 
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the head comes nearly over the knees, and 
the arms extend till the knuckles come over 
the joints of the instep. The edge of the 
oar being now turned parallel with the 
water, so as to feel no resistance from the 
wind, the dip is made (fig. 2) and at the mo- 



ment of doing this the oar Is dexterously 
turned so that its edge outs the water in 
descending, and being completely immersed 
and no more* the broad part of the blade 
is pressed strongly and firmly against the 
water by the pnll. When the puQ is fairly 


and evenly given, and in such a way as that 
the whole power shall be brought to bear 
upon the water without any jerking or trem- 
bling of the oar, the time is come tor lifting 
it out of the water (fig. 3), and in doing this. 



the hand or hands are brought close to the 
side, a little below the chest, the oar is 
slightly turned or feathered as it rises to the 
surface then lifted, and the stroke then re- 
peated (fig. 4). In river- rowing, when the 
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tide or current is with the rower, a learner' 
should in general take the middle of the 
stream. When the tide or current is against 
the rower, he should take the sides; pre- 
ferring that side on which, owing to the 
course of the river, the current is least. In 
backing water the oars are suddenly turned, 
the concave parts facing the sculler or rower, 
who pushes from him. This forces the boat 
backwards. In turning a boat it is usual to 
back-water with one oar, or to hold water, 
at the same time that you pull with the 
other. If you wish to turn your boat’s head 
to your left side, you pull with the right oar 
and back with your left, or pull with your 
left oar and back with your right. In meet- 
ing any other craft, the boat which conies 
with the tide must get out of the w^ay. In 
this case, both boats, if close, lay the blades' 
of their sculls flat on the floater, lift them 
out of the rullocksL and let them drift along- 
side. Each r^looes them when the other 
has passed. In passing a boat, the TOwer> 
who passes must take the outside, unless 
there is ample room within ; and must also 
keep clear of the other’s sculls or oars. If 
one boat is crossing the water, and another 
coming with the tide, the one coming with 
the tide must keep astern of the other, and 
have a good look out ahead. In landing, 
bring your boat in a slanting direction to 
the landing-plaoe, whether going against or 
with the current, by which method her stem 
will slue round, and she will be partly broad- 
side on, with her stern towards the dirwtion 
of the tide. When you step out of the boat, 
either use your oar or boat-hook to assist 

J ou, unship the sculls, as before directed, 
ly them iu the boat, jump ashore with on J 
end of the painter (or rope by which the boat 
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is made fast; in your hand, and fasten it to 
the post or linff. Sea rowing is much more 
difficult than nver rowing, and requires 
more strength and management. One of 
the most difficult things is launching a boat, 
in doing this from the sea- beach, when the 
weather is rough and there is a heavy surf, 
the two bowmen must get into the boat 
with their oars run out; and the other 
rowers follow the boat quickly in the de- 
scent i but they should not jump in till she 
is quite afloat, lest their weiglit might fix her 
on the beach, and she might ship a sea. In 
rowing, each man has in general a single 
oar, and sits on the opposite side of the 
galley from the rullock through which his 
oar passes. The oar must consequently 
cross the boat, and be held on its opposite 
side, so as to clear tlie back of the man be- 
fore. The stroke must be longer in sea than 
in river rowing. The oar must be thrown 
out with a heave, caused by the simultaneous 
extension of the body and the arms. It is 
still more essential to featlier in sea than in 
’•Iver rowing. The oar must be drawn back 
With great power, caused by the simul- 
taneous contraction of the body and the 
arms ; time with the rowers being accurately 
kept and distinctly marked. When the oars 
are delivered from the water, the time, until 
they go into it again, may be counted— one, 
two, three— when they pass through the 
water. The time is kept by the sternmost 
man of the rowers. In landing on a sea- 
beach, the rowers should always look ahead 
for a proper place, for there are great in- 
equalities in apparently the smoothest beach, 
and landing in one place may be very good, 
while in another place, not twenty yards oflT, 
it may be dangerous. When a proper place 
is discovered, the rowers may give “good 
way” on shore. The bowman should be in 
the bows, with his boat-hook in one hand 
and the end of the painter in the other, and 
immediately the boat grounds, should jump 
out and haul in. The other portion of the 
crew should now jump out as quickly as 
possible, and assist him in pulling the boat 
up. Then everything should be stowed 
away safe and secure, and the boat left be- 
ond the reach of the tide at high water, 
t will always be well to observe the lollow- 
ing hints and cautions in rowing If you 
are rowing with others, always keep the 
stroke. If you are rowing a pair of oars 
or sculls by yourself, always put both 
oars into the water at the same time. Keep 
a good look-out ahead, that you may not 
fall foul of other craft. Do not put your oar 
too dero in the water, and mind that the 
blade of the oar la thoroughly covered. Look 
well to your thowls, ana see that they are 
not rotten before you place them in the 
holes. Let your boat-hook lie clear of your 
oars, and all clear of the painter. See that 
your foot- boards are properly hitched to the 
ports of the boat made to receive them. In 
pusj^g off a boat from a ship or other 
craft, ^ careful not to stand on the seats 
m the boat, wd not to overbalance yourself. 
Ke^ yoOT ^t neat, trim, and clean, and 
mtahe is well bided out before entoing 
her. Should you be rowhig in a boat in 


which there is a steersman, always be snre 
to obey orders. If you steer, always bear 
well forwards with each stroke, as it assists 
the rowers. Keep the rudder ropes as tight 
as bars, and move the rudder as little as 
possible. 

KUDD is a bastard roach, supposed to be 
a cross between it and the bream; it is 
somewhat like the roach, with its tail more 
forked ; its habits are much like those of the 
true roach, although its seasons are different, 
the warm months being those most favour- 
able for its capture. 

RUE. — A plant easily propagated by 
seeds, cuttings, or slips of the young shoots, 
in March, April, or May, planted in a shady 
border. It delights in a poor, dry, cal- 
careous soil, in which it will continue for 
many years; and if cut down occasionally, 
always in full leaf and well furnished with 
young shoots. Letting it run to seed 
weakens the plant and shortens its lon- 
gevity. 

RUFFE.-Tlns fish is like the perch in 
shape, and the gudgeon in colour, which it 
likewise resembles in size ; it is a very de- 
licious fish, but is to be found in but few of 
our rivers ; it lies in shoals in quiet rivers 
where the water is deep, and is to be fished 
for with a small red worm, during the 
summer months, from May to August. 

RUG.— An article of furniture, used to 
save the carpet near the fire ; and likewise 
to afford greater warmth and softness to the 
I feet at that place. They vary much In style 
and price, and should be chosen to suit the 
carpet in colour and degree of richness. 

RUM.— An ardent spirit, obtained by dis- 
tillation from the fermented skimmings of 
the sugar-boilers, the drainings of the sugar- 
pots and hogsheads, the washings of boiiers 
and other vessels, together with sufficient 
cane juice or wort prepared by washing the 
crude cane, to impart the necessary flavour. 

RUM JELLY.— Clarify and boll to a 
syrup, a pound of ioaf-sdgar ; dissolve an 
ounce of isinglass in half a pint of water, 
strain it through a sieve into the syrup 
when it is half- warm, and when nearly cold, 
stir in a quart of white wine ; mix it well, 
and add two tablespoon! uls of old Jamaica 
rum, stir it for a few minutes, and pout it 
into a mould or glasses. 

RUM SHRUB.— Take six gallons of rum, 
three pints of lemon- juice or orange juice, 
three gallons of orange wine, three ounces 
of lemon-rind freshly peeled, and an ounce 
and a half of fresh orange-peel; both par^ 
from the fruit as thinly as possible, and 
previously steeped, for a few days in the 
rum; add ten pounds of loaf-sugar, and fill 
up the cask to thirteen gallons with water ; 
stir them well together, and add more 
sugar, if not sweet enough ; if too sweet, add 
more lemon-juice. Dissolve the sugar ba 
the water used for making up the quantity 
required. 

Bum, 6 gallons ; lemon or orange 
Juice, 3 pints ; orange wine, 3 gallons ; lemmi 
peel, Sons. ; orange-peel, i| o&i sugar, IOUm.; 
water, sufficient. 
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RUMP STEAK BROIItED.-Have the 
Bteaks cut of an eren thickneBA but should 
they not be, diyide the thicker from the 
thinner pieces, and give them time accord* 
ingly. Take care to have a very clear, brisk 
fire ; throw a little salt on it $ make the 
gridiron hot, and set it slanting, to prevent 
the fat from dropping into toe fire, and 
making a smoke. 1 1 requires more practice 
and care than is generally supposed, to do 
steaks to a nicety ; and for want of these 
little attentions, this very common dish, 
which everybody is supposed capable of 
dressing, seldom comes to table in perf ection. 
It is usual to put atableBpouufulof ketchup, 
or a little minced shalot into a dish before 
the fire, while you are broiling; turn the 
steak with a pair of steak- tongs ; it will be 
done in about ten or fif teen minutes ; rub a 
bit of butter over it, and send it up garnished 
with pickles and finely scraped horse-radish. 

RUMP STEAK PIE.— Cut three pounds 
of rump steak f that has been kept till tender) 
into pieces half as big as your hand, trim off 
all the skin, sinews, and every part which 
has not indisputable pretensions to be eaten, 
and beat them with a chopper. Chop, very 
fine, half a dozen shalots, and add them 
to half an ounce of pepper and salt mixed, 
strew some of the mixture at the bottom of 
the dish, then a layer of steaks, then some 
more of the mixture, and so on, till the dish 
is fuU ; add half a gill of mushroom ketchup, 
and the same quantity of gravy or red wine ; 
cover it as In the preceding receipt, and 
bake it two hours. Large oysters, parboiled, 
bearded, and laid alternately with the steaks, 
their liquor reduced, and substituted instead 
of the ketchup and wine, will be a variety. 

RUMP STEAK, Stewed.— The steaks 
must be a little thicker than for broiling- 
let them be all of the same thickness, or 
fiome will be done too little and others too 
much. Put an ounce of butter into a stew- 
pan, with two onions ; when the butter is 
melted, lay in the rump steaks, let them 
stand over a slow fire for five minutes, then 
turn them and let the other side of them 
fry five minutes longer. Have ready 
boiled a pint of button onions; they will 
take from half an hour to an hour ; put the 
liquor they were boiled in to the steaks ; if 
there is not enough of it to cover them, add 
broth or boiling water to make up enough 
for that purpose, with a dozen corns of 
black pepper and a little salt, and let them 
Bimmer very gently for about an hour and 
a half, and then strain off as much of the 
liquor (about a pint and a half), as you 
think will make the sauce. Put two ounces 
of butter into a stewpan, when it is melted 
dust in as much flour as will make it into a 
stiff paste; some add thereto a tablespoon- 
fbl of claret or port wine, the same of 
mushroom ketchup, half a teaspoonfui of 
salt, and a quarter of a teaspoonfui of 
ground black pepper; add the liquor by 
degrees, let it ooil up for fifteen minutes, 
skim and strain it; serve up the steaks 
with the onions round the dish, and pour 
the gravy over. 

RUOT STEAK, WITH Onion Sauce.— 
J?eel and slice two large onlonB> put them 


into a quart stewpan with two spoonfrils of 
water ; cover the pan close ana set it on a 
slow fire till the water has boiled away, ami 
: the onions have got a little browned— then 
add half a pint or good broth, and boil the 
onions till they are tender ; strain the broth 
from them, chop them very fine, and season 
it with mushroom ketchup, pepper, and 
: salt; put the onion into it and Jet it boil 
; gently for five minutes, pour it into the dish, 
and lay over it a broiled rump steak. If, 
instead of broth, you use gooci beef gravy, 

' it will be the superlative, 
i RUNNING.— In order to perform this ex- 
' ercise well, the feet should not be raised too 
high from the ground ; the knees are to be 
bent as little as possible, the upper part of 
the body is bent slightly forward, and the 
arms kept as closely as possible to the sides. 

. Observing these directions, short distances 
; should be essayed to be done in a given time. 

I Alter some little practice, a person will soon 
! become a good runner, without getting out 
[ of breath or feeling tired. 

I RUPTURE.-Thi8 term in surgery implies 
the act of breaking or bursting away of any 
parts of the contents of one of the grea^ 
cavities, especially as regards those of tt^ 
head and abdomen; the accident being 
known by the name of hernia. Hernia, 
or a rupture properly speaking, is a tumour 
formed by the protrusion of some part, ai:^ 
occasionally, of one entire viscus of tl^ 
cavity beyond— as in the abdomen— of a 
portion or nearly the whole of the alimen- 
tary canal, and in the cranium of a part of 
one of tlie hemispheres or lobes of the 
brain. In the latter case, whether at birth, 
or the accident occurs subsequently, the 
severity of the case is certain to demand the 
early attention of a surgeon ; consequently, 
rupture of the brain, as a very rare mis- 
fortune, may be passed over. Of the ab- 
dominal ruptures, as they are remarkably 
numerous, peculiarly liable to occur in both 
sexes, and may be produced in a moment, 
more definite explanation is necessary, 
and a more elaoorate description de- 
manded. The contents of the cavity 
called the belly, such as the liver, spleen, 
stomach, and bowels, are all invested, sur- 
rounded, and circumvoluted by a fine dedi- 
cate membrane, like the pellicle lining an 
egg-shell; when from any cause, therefore, 
a rupture is produced, a portion of this 
memorane, as well as the fatty apron 
that hangs in front of the bowels, and 
called omentum^ is carried forward into the 
tumour or swelling made by the massoi 
bowel distending the skin ; so that if the 
tumour or swelling, known as a rupture, 
were dissected layer by layer, the organs 
would be found in the following order: 
cuticle, true skin, lining membrane of the 
abdomen, known as peritoneum, the caul or 
omentum, and lastly a greater or less j^r- 
tion of one or each part of the bowels. The 
parts of the body most liable to rupture are 
those where apertures are left in the anatomy 
of the part, or where the crevices between 
muscles afford an easier exit for the en- 
closed organs ; as without a violent WO 
unexampled force, it is impossible to dttve 
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the bowels through the muscles themselves, 
which act as a wall to the abdomen. Such 
liable parts, however, are the naveZ, the 
groint and the upper fr<mt of the thigh ,* females 
are most subject to to the first and last; 
and men to the inguinal or groin rupture. 
'J'he remote cause of rupture is not always 
the consequence of any imperfection of 
nature in leaving the part unprotected, but 
the immediate result of a certain and eud- 
denly-'applied pretsure^ forcing the bowels 
out, at a part insufilciently strong to resist 
the vis a t€7'go, or force from behind. Such 
causes are either lifting sudden and heavy 
weights, exerting great strength in pulling, 
or carrying heavy loads, or by running or 
leaping; besides these reasons in man, in 
the female must be enumerated the strain- 
ing of child-birth. Ruptures are of two 
kinds, either reducible^ or non-reducible ,or 
incarcerated, than is, fixed and incapable of 
being returned by the hand and pressure. 
Whan the bowel escapes to form a rupture, 
it often splits the aperture through which 
it passes, making the reduction easy ; at 
other times, only a very small portion, a 
mere bend of the intestine passes through, 
or, rather, is forced out, where, like a finger 
caught in the hinge of a door, it is compres- 
sed by the unyielding nature of the adjacent 
parts and strangulated; forming the second 
.condition of incarcerated rupture. As this is 

very dangerous I'orm of the accident, in- 
flammation, mortification, gangrene, rapidly 
supervene, and death in a few liours 
terminate the case. It is necessary that 
immediate steps should be taken to relieve 
the bowel of the constriction, and pass it 
into the abdomen; conseiquently, a know- 
ledge of how to act in the absence of a 
surgeon, is of vital importance to every one 
likely to be placed in the way of such ac- 
cidents. 

Treatment of simple or reducible rupture. — 
The patient should be placed on tne back, 
the legs parted, and bent, to relax the 
muscles ; and the tumour grasped gently 
but firmly, by the fingers and thumb of the 
right baud. It Is then to be drawn a little 
out, so as to stretch the bag of the swelling, 
and with the point of the forefinger guide 
and push little by little of the bowel up- 
wards into the abdomen ; the gurgling 
noise, and the facility of disappearance, 
guaranteeing the success of the operation. 
As soon as all has passed up, a compress, 
made of folds of linen cloths enclosing a 
penny-piece or square of lead should be 
laid on the opening, and the whole secured 
by a bandage firmly bound round the hips 
and thigh before the patient is allowed to 
Bit up, and kept on till a "^properly fitted 
truss is adjusted, and in future worn. 
Sometimes, from the strength of the indi- 
vidual, and the nervous rigidity of the 
muscles, it is impossible to reduce the 
rup^re ; in that case the patient must be | 
w^en^, and the muscular tissue released, 
before the operation can be eifected. In 
such cases, an emetic, or a nauseating dose 
££ ^ grain of tartar emetic will prepuce all 
the o^Mts aimed at, and ensure such bodily 
relaxation, that the same means repeated 


in the same manner, will be crowned with 
success. Instead of the tartar emetic, a 
full dose of thirty or sixty drops of lauda- 
num, or a hot bath, will efiect the same 
results. In strangulated rupture, there 
is much paiu in the part and over the w holo 
abdomen, attended with great anxiety, 
sickness or retching, and fever, and when 
mortification has set in, the fatal symptom 
of hiccough. In such cases, if the hot bath, 
bleeding, or the exhibition of tartar emetic 
or opium fails in producing relaxation, or 
the ultimate reduction of the bowel, the 
only other remedy that will produce pros- 
tration, is the injection of the smoke of tobacco ; 
should this fail, the surgeon can alone 
afford a chance of life, by cutting into the 
tumor, and with a peculiarly shaped knife, 
enlarging the internal aperture, and thereby 
permitting the Imprisoned bowel to escape 
into the abdomen. In all cases of rupture, 
a truss scientifically made, and pt'operhj 
applied^ should, except when in bed, be for 
ever after worn. 

RUSHES — An extensive genus of coarse 
plants, many of them aouatics, which are 
common tm most wet lands. Rushes prefer 
a deep rich soil, and thrive best in land 
which is too cold and wet for other plants. 
The growth of these may be easily pre- 
vented by under- surface draining, which 
will prevent the stagnation of water on the 
soil, and by the application of saline or 
calcareous top- dressings, such as sand, lime, 
ashes, and road- scrapings. All the species 
of rush thrive best In a moist situation, 
some of them entirely in water, and others 
in a peat soil; they may be increased by 
seeds, or dividing the roots. 

RUSKS.— Sift flour into a pan; cut up 
the butter in the milk, and warm them a 
little so as to soften the butter, but not to 
melt It entirely. Beat your egg; pour the 
milk and butter into the jar of flour, then 
the egg then the rose-water and spice, and 
lastly the yeast. Stir all well together with 
a knife, spread some flour on a paste- 
board; lay the dough on it, and knead it 
well. Then divide it into small pieces of an 
equal size, and knead each piece into a little 
thick rusk. Butter an iron pan, lay the 
rusks in it, and set them in a warm place to 
rise. When they are quite light, bake them 
in a moderate oven. Rusks should be 
eaten fresh. 

RUST, TO Peevewt.— Mix with fat oU 
varnish, four-filths of well rectified spirits 
of turpentine. The varnish is to be applied 
by means of a sponge ; and articles var- 
nished in this manner will retain their 
metallic brilliancy, and never contract any 
spots of rust. It may be applied to copper, 
and to the preservation of philosopmcal 
Instruments, which, by being brought into 
contact with water are liable to lose their 
splendour and become tarnished. 

RUSTIC STRUCTURES.— These have a 
pleasing and picturesque appearance in 
gardens and pleasure grounds, and may be 
made to combine the useful with the oma* 
mental A specimen of rustic vase or 
basket is given in the accompanying 
graving. The tbrm is attained by 
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ting a box of durable timber, and elevating 
it on a pedeetal formed also of plank. The 
pedestal and lower part of the basket are 
covered with thick rugged bark of oak or 
elm, or with thin slabs cut off trees of that 
description. The angles are covered with a 
beading of moss rope, as are also the bands 
round both pedestal and basket. The upper 
part is also covered with bark, and on it are 
nailed, at equal distances, rustic rods placed 
in a slightly diagonal direction. The top is 
cut in an undulated manner, of unequal 
lengths, and finished after the same fashion, 
only of a larger size, as the angles and 
hands are. The annexed figure is formed 
of four kneed rustic 
pieces of wood, as 
near in size and form 
as can be procured. 
^ The panels between 
M them are filled up 
with planking, the 
surface of which is 
covered with rods or 
and over that, with | 
moss rope or rustic rods, and given any 
fantastic appearance the ingenuity of the 
designer can suggest. The top, for greater 
strength, may oe capped with a rustic 
piece of timber of the same diameter as 
the main support, sawn through the middle, 
and neatly mitr^ at the corners. Rustic 
bridges associate well with garden scenery, 
and admit of great variety of form. Tlie 
one shown in the subjoined illustration 



with rustic bark: 


sides, to allow of the escape of rain water,, 
which can be easily done by regulating 
the thickness of the asphalt accordingly. 
Another kind of bridge also looks very 
pretty when neatly executed. The footway 
18 covered with larch poles laid across. 



The supports beneath are let into the abut- 
ments, which are covered with rough stones 
and wild plants. Rustic fences may be 
frequently introduced into gardens, pleasure 
grounds, &c., with excellent efl'ect ; they may 
be formed of shoots of the oak, hazel. 



has stone abutments, upon which the prin- 
cipal timbers rest. They are adapted to 
cross rivulets, or spaces from ten to twenty 
feet in width. They are best constructed of 
from three to five feet in width, a breadth 
quite sufSoient for foot passengers, for 
which purpose they .are chlefiy intended; 
but they can be so built as to carry carts or 
carriages, by laying from each abutment 
three six-inch Baltic battens, set on edge 
across, and tied together at the ends and 
middle with an iron bar, to keep them in 
their places. Over this a flooring of deal or 
oak is laid, rough from the saw, the upper 
surface of which is to be covered with a 
coat of asphalt, tolform the footway, and to 
keep the flooring dry. The outer sides of 
the two outer battens are covered with 
larch bark, and the parapets or hand-rails 
are constructed of pieces of the same kind 
of tr^, out into the necessary lengths, and 
selected so as to be of as near the same 
tblokoess as possible. The middle of the 
footway should he rather higher than the 



or larch, and may be introduced, both ne 
interior and surrounding barriers. — See 
FX.OWKR Stand, Garden Seat, &c. 

RYE BREAD.— Rye has been found to 
contain more gluten than any other grain 
except wheat, and, therefore, should be 
next to it as bread corn. The husk posses- 
ses an aromatic and slightly acidulous 
flavour, which renders it agreeable to the 
palate. The bran should not, therefore, be 
entirely separated from the flour; for if 
the grain be ground line and divested 
entirely of the husk, the bread will be 
deprived of much of its pleasant taste. 
Rye bread is consequently made of coarse 
flour. A very excellent bread may also 
be made of a mixture of one-third rye, and 
two-thirds wheaten flour, which makes a 
sweeter bread than that made solely of 
wheat, and is preferred to any other by 
those who are In the habit of using it. The 
bread is very firm and solid, and retains its 
Juiciness and moisture long, being also very 
nutritious. 

RYE CAKES.—Beat two eggs very light, 
mix them gradually with a quart of luke- 
warm milk, and sumcient rye- meal to make 
a thick batter. Then stir in a teaspoonlhl 
of brewer’s yeast ; or twice that quantity if 
the yeast is home-made. Cover it, and set 
it to rise in a warm 'place. If too thin, add 
more rye- meal. When quite light, and 
covered on the surface with bubbles, bake it 
on a gridle. Batter the cakes and than 
warm at breakfast or tea. 

RYE, Culture op.— This species of grain 
is much more hardy, but incalculably lest 
valuable in every respect than wheat. Tna 
874 
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preparation and culture of rye. are. how- 
ever. the same as for wheat ; but the some 
quality of soil is not equally suited to the 
two kinds of grain. Rye grows most luxu- 
rantly for feeding when sown on hazel 
mould, but any poor, dry, sandy sorl is fit 
lor its production. It is sown either broad- 
cast or in drills, in the autumn or spring, 
but the spring variety is that most hardy, 
and most generally cultivated. The propor- 
tion of seed is from two to three bushels 
per acre when required for a crop, and three 
bushels and a halt' when it is intended to be 
fed ofi. 
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SACK CREAM.—Boil together a pint 
of cream, the yolk of an egg well beaten, a 
glass of white wine, and a flavouring of 
lemon-peel. Stir the whole over a gentle 
fire till it be as thick as cream, and after- 
wards until it becomes cold. Then serve it 
in glasses with sippets of dry toast. 

lig* Cream. 1 pint ; egg, yolk of 1 ; white 
wiiJfc, 1 wineglassful ; lemon-peel, to flavour. 

SACK DUMPLINGS.-Grate the crumb 
of two penny rolls, add to it three-quarters 
of a pound of suet cut small, three-quarters 
of a pound of currants washed clean, a nut- 
meg grated, a little sugar, the yolks of eight 
t’gg8» and a gill of white wine. Make the 
paste into dumplings of a moderate size, tie 
them in cloths and boil them for two hours. 
Serve with a sauce made of melted butter 
with white wine and sugar. 

1 ^^ Bread, crumb ol 2 rolls ; suet, fib. ; 
currants, |lb. ; nutmeg, 1 ; sugar, suiflcient 
to sweeten ; eggs, 8 yolks ; white wine, i 
gill. 

SACK MEAD.— To every gallon of water 
put four pounds of honey, and boil it for 
three-quarters of an hour, taking care to 
skim it. To every gallon add an ounce of 
hops ; then boil it for half an hour, and let 
it stand till the next day. Put it into a 
cask, and to thirteen gallons of the liquor 
add a quart of brandy. Stop it lightly till 
the fermentation is over, and then bdng it 
up close. A large cask should be sufl'ered to 
stand a year before using. 

SACK POSSET.— This is made either of 
thin cream and grated sweet biscuits, or of 
beaten eggs and milk instead of cream. 
Boil the cream or milk, and season it with 
cinnamon and grated nutmeg. Warm the 
wine in a separate vessel, and stir it gradually 
into the milk ; then pour it quickly from one 
vessel into another till perfectly smooth; 
this is especially requisitelf made with eggs. 

SACKS. Management of.— The sacks 
for cora, &c.. require to be attended , to, to 
keep them in serviceable condition,. They 
are usually made of a sort of canvas, called 
saeking, ud aomrding to the quality of the 
tow of which the la^ng is made, and the 
mode in which it is manuaf^ured, the price 


of sacks varies. Every sacki'ul of corn, 
before it is put into the cart, is tied at tlie 
mouth with a piece of cord, a soft cord 
answering the purpose best. Every sack 
should be marked with the initials of its 
owner’s name, or with the name of the farm. 
The letters may be either painted on with a 
brush, or formed by painting upon open 
letters cut through a plate of zmc ; in eitner 
case, red lead is used. When sacks become 
wetted with rain, they should be shaken and 
hung up ill the air to dry ; and if they get 
besmeared with mud, they should be washed 
and dried. If the air cannot dry them ia 
time to prevent mouldiness, they should bo 
dried belbre a fire. Where steam is used for 
threshing, sacks may be dried in the boiler- 
house. An airy place to keep sacks is across 
the granary, over ropes, susjpended between 
the legs of the couples. Holes will break 
through sacks by usage or vprmin. The 
best material for darning even calivas sacks 
is strong worsted ; and if well darned, the 
mended portions become the strongest parte 
of the sack. When a considerable fracture 
occurs in a sack, the best plan is to cut it up 
for mending others. Sacks, when filled, are 
most conveniently wheeled from one place 
to another in a bar- 
row made for the 
purpose. A good 
form of sack-barrow 
is seen in the en- 
graving. To be con- 
venient it should 
stand upright of it- 
self. There are two 
modes of using it; 
one when the sacks 
stand upright when 
filled, and the other 
wlien the sacks lean 
one against another. 
On standing behind 
the wheels, in the first case, and on taking 
hold of the handle, with the right hand, 
and the mouth of the sack with the lett, 
and pushing it oiT, insert the iron scoop 
of the barrow between the sack and the 
fioor ; and on pulling the sack towards you, 
push the wheels forward by the right foot 
on the axle, and the sack is placed on the 
scoop ready for removal. In the other case 
push the scoop of the barrow below the sack 
which is lying a little from you ; and in 
pulling the sack towards you it becomes 
ready for removal. The iron shields over 
the wheels save them rubbing against the 
sacks. The load is most easily wheeled with, 
the barrow held in a nearly upright position. 
The more upright a man walks with a loaded 
sack on bis oack, with a short firm step, the 
less will the load oppress him. A filled sack 
is moved forward on the ground by placing 
both loiees against the side of the sack,andL 
while embracing it with both arms, ahd 
grasping hold of it with both hands, lifting 
it from the ground and pushing it forward a 
space with the knees, and thus iVom space 
to space, or around a pivot. In regard to 
loading a cart With filled sacks, the general 
princime is to place all the mouths of 'the 
sacks within the body of the cart, so that 
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should any of the tyinge give way, the com 
will not be spilled upon the ground. One 
mode of loading a cart is, to Jay two sacks 
flat on the bottom of the cart, with the 
mouths next the horse. Two are placed on 
the front with their bottoms outwards, and 
the mouths of all the four are within the 
cart. These last four sacks are placed on 
their edges, with the corners just over the 
«(]ge of the front and back of the cart. 
Other two sacks are placed together on edge 
above these four, and one behind, flat, with 
all their mouths directed inwards. There 
are three modes of lilting a sack to a man's 
back. One is, for the person who is to carry 
the load to bow his head down in front of 
the sack, placing his back to its broad side, 
and bending his left arm behind his own 
back, across his loins, and his right hand 
upon his right knee to await in this position 
the assistance that is to be given him. Two 
persons assist in raising the sack, by standing 
face to lace, one on each side of it, bowing 
down so as to clasp bands across the sack 
near its bottom, below the carrier’s head, 
And thrusting the fingers of the other hands 
into the corners, which yield and go inwards 
and thereby afford a firm hold. Each lifter 
then presses his shoulder against the edge 
of the sack, and with a combined exertion 
upwards, which the carrier seconds bv 
raising his body up, the bottom of the sack 
is lifted uppermost, and the tied mouth 
downmost, resting against the back of the 
carrier. The lifters now leaving hold, the 
«arrier keeps the sack steady on his back, 
with his lelt arm across its mouth . Anotlier 
plan is for the carrier to lay hold of the top 
of the shoulder of the sack with both his 
hands, his arms crossing each other. His 
two assistants do as directed before; and 
while they lift the sack between them, the 
carrier quickly turns his back round to the 
sack, and receives it there, retaining a firm 
hold of the parts he had at first. A third 
plan is for tne assistants to raise the sack 
upon another, and then the carrier brings 
his back down against the side of the sack, 
laying hold of its shoulders with his own 
shoulders, and rising up straight with it on 
his back. The last plan requires more 
strength from the carrier, he having to rise 
up with the load ; the second, most from the 
litters, they having to lift the load up, and 
in the first, both parties are nearly equally 
eonoeined. To make sacks stand so as each 
may be taken away with ease from a number, 
they should be set, the first one in a corner, 
with one shoulder against one wall, and the. 
other shoulder against the other wall, and 
every sack in the same row will stand with 
the left shoulder against the wall and the 
Fight shoulder against the side of the sack 
set down before it In the succeeding row, 
the first sack will have its right shoulder 
against the wall, and its left shoulder against 
the side of the first sack that was set up in 
the corner: and the succeeding sacks will' 
have their left shoulders in the hollows 
between the sacks in the first row, and their 
right shoulders against the aides of the sacks 
which were set down just before each of 
therai and so on row after row. When 


filled sacks are wheeled aside, their mouth?; 
should be folded in and closed up. On tying 
sacks intended to be sent away by cart, th« 
tie should be made as near«the corn as 
possible, to keep the whole sack firm. 

S AD D L E. — This well-known horse 
equipment is made of pig-skin, strained and 
stretched over a wooden tree. The sides 
are made up by the flaps attached to the 
tree above ; and lying on the flap is the 
stirrup - leather supporting the stirrup. 
Underneath the flap is a false and padded 
flap, on which lie the girths, which are 
buckled to leathern straps fastened to the 
tree above. For keeping the saddle in 
proper fbrm and order, it is a good plan to 
have a saddle tree, as seen in the annexed 
figure. There should be two pairs of girths 



in use with the saddle, when the horse has 
much work to do, to allow one pair to be 
thoroughly cleaned and dried while the 
other pair is in use. The best way to clean 
irths is, first, to scrape off the mud with a 
nife, and then to wash them in cold water, 
and hang them up to a fire, or in the sun, to 
dry quickly. Warm water makes them 
shrink rapidly, and so does long exposure 
to wet. If there is time they should be 
washed the same day they have been soiled ; 
and if not, on being scraped at night, they 
should be washed the following morning, 
and hung up in the air to dry, or if the air is 
damp, hang them before the fire. Girths 
allowed to ary with the mud on soon become 
rotten and unsafe. The stirrup-leathers 
should be taken off and sponged clean of 
the mud, and dried with a cloth ; and the 
saddle-flaps should also be sponged clean of 
mud, and the seat sponged with a wrung 
sponge, and rubbed dry with a cloth. The 
stirrup-irons should be washed in water, 
and rubbed dry with a cloth, immediately 
after being used. Fine sand and water on 
a thick woollen rag, cleans these irons well, 
and a dry rub afterwards with a cloth makes 
them bright. 

SAFE.— In domestic economy, a receptacle 
for meat, whether cooked or raw, to defend 
it from flies and other insects, particularly 
where there is no regular larder. They are 
portable cupboards, generally of wood, with 
the panels of the doors and sides filled with 
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some perforated substance to let the idr In 
properly, but so as to preclude the entrance 
of flies, &c. The most usual material for 
this purpose is what is called safe canvas. 
Iron wire is also employed, not being liable 
to be gnawed bv mice and rats ; but this 
requires to be kept well painted in oil, 
otherwise it will soon decay by rust. The 
common wire cloth is woven by a machine ; 
d. stronger wire is woven by hand, but is 
more expensive though more durable. Per- 
forated zino plates are likewise employed for 
this purpose ; and safes made altogether of 
zino are constructed for exportation to 
tropical climates, where the white ants 
frequently destroy those of wood. Safes 
are also used in commerce, and are necessary 
adjuncts to olflces. &c., for keeping books, 
money, deeds, and other important docu- 
ments. The manufacture of these receptacles 
has been brought to great perfection, and 
they are now so constructed, that the locks 
cannot be picked, nor can Are from without, 
penetrate to the interior. 

SAFETY LAMP.-The utensil in- 
vented by Sir H. Davy, bearing this name, 
consists of a common oil lamp, surmounted 
with a cylinder of wire gauze, the apertures 
of which are not greater 
than one-hundredth of an 
inch square ; and the wire 
of which it is made, of the 
one- fortieth or one- six- 
tieth of an inch in dia- 
meter. The fire-damp oi 
coal mines in passing 
through the meshes of 
such gauze, gets cooled 
by the conducting power 
of the wire below the 
point necessary to kindle 
it. When this lamp is 
taken into an explosive 
atmosphere, although the 
fire-damp may burn with- 
in the cage with such 
energy as sometimes to 
heat the metallic tissue 
to dull redness, the flame 
is not communicated to 
the mixture on the outside. The appear- 
ances are so remarkable, that the lamp 
becomes an admirable indicator of the 
state of the air in different parts of the mine, 
and if its admonitions are attended to. gives 
the miner time to withdraw before an ex- 
plosion takes place. 

SAFFRON.— The dried stigmata of a 
Oulbous plant, the crocus sdtivus. It is 
chiefly employed as a colouring matter for 
cheese and butter. When good, saffron has 
a beautiflil yellow colour and an agreeable 
odour, It yields its active principle, an 
essential oil, to spirit and water. As a medi- 
cinal agent it excites the nerves of the 
stomach, and is in some degree narcotic; 
its incautious use has been sometimes 
attended with dangerous consequences. It 
is sometimes adulterated with safflower and 
mangolds ; but the adulteration is easily 
detected, for the petals of these flowers will 
appear distinct from the stigmata of the 


crocus. Some safflron is Imported fh>ni 



the Continent, but it is inferior to the 
English. 

SAGE, Culture op.— The sage is an 
evergreen shrub; the leaves of which are 
used in stuffings and sauces for many kinds 
of meats. &c., as well as to improve the 
flavour of various articles of cookery. All 
the varieties may be propagated by slips 
or cuttings of the young shoots taken 
from March to June ; but most successthlly 
in May and June, by detachii^ the young 
shoots of the same year. The outward 
shoots are to be preferred. Slip or cut them 
off, five or six-inches long, stripping off the 
under leaves and preserving the top leaves 
entire ; plant them in a shady border, six 
inches asunder, inserting them quite down 
to the top leaves, and water them. They 
will soon take root freely, especially the 
young shoots planted in May or June. In 
the advancing growth, if they spindle up 
in flower- stalks, pinch or out that part 
down, that the plants may shoot out full 
and stocky from the bottom in close 
bushy growth for use the same year. In 
gathering sage for use, cut or slip off the 
young side and top shoots neatly ; and be 
careful not to strike too close; especially 
towards winter, and during the season. 
In July and the rest of the summer it is 
usual to gather some of the young top 
growth to dry for winter. Keep the jj^ants 
in regular busby heads by cutting away 
disorderly growth, and the decayed flower- 
stalks in autumn. Keep them clear from 
weeds, and sometimes loosen the earth be- 
tween and about the plants with a hoe. 
garden- trowel, or small spade in spring and 
autumn. Make a fresh plantation once iu 
two, three, or four years ; as may be ueoes- 
saiw by the plants becoming netted, stubby, 
ana dwindling. 

SAGE-AND-ONION SAUCE. - Chop 
very fine an ounce of onion aud half an 
ounce of green sage leaves, put them into 
a stewpan with tour spoonfuls of water, 
simmer gently for ten minutes, then put iu 
a teaspoouful of pepper and salt, and one 
ounce of flue bread crumbs ; mix well toge- 
ther; then pour to it a quarter of a pint of 
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broth, or gravy, or melted butter, atir well 
together and simmer It a few minutes 
longer. This is a very relishing sauce for 
roast pork, poultry, geese or ducks, or green 
peas. 

SAGE CHEESE.— Bruise the tops of 
young red sage in a mortar with some leaves 
of spinach, and express the juice ; mix it 
with the rennet in the milk, more or less, 
according to the preferred colour and taste. 
When the curd is come, break it gently, and 
put it in with the skimmer till it is pressed 
two inches above the vat. Press it eight or 
ten hours. Salt it, and turn every day. 

SAGE GARGLE.— Boil quickly in a pint 
ot water a large handful of sage leaves; 
cov er the pan closely, and when reduced to 
one-half, strain it ; when cold, mix it with 
the same quantity of port wine and vinegar; 
sweeten it with honey or with brown sugar. 
The decoction of sage may be used alone as 
a'gargle, or with vinegar and honey without 
tlie port wine ; or gargle with vinegar and 
water. 

SAGO BREA!).— The following is said to 
be a good and economical plan:— Two 
pounds of sago are to be boiled iii three 
tjuarts of water to one quart, which is then ! 
to be mixed with a pint of yeast ; and toge- 
ther they are to be poured into twenty- 1 
eight pounds of dour, and made into bread j 
in the usual way. Sago is not more nourish- ! 
ing than rice or potatoes, nor does it pro- 
duce a greater quantity of bread. 

SAGO GRUEL.— Wash a tablespoonful 
of the best clear pearl sago, allow it to soak 
in a pint of water by the side of the lire for 
two hours, then boil for eighteen minutes, 
stirring it well in order to prevent its burn- 
ing ; sugar, lemon-juice, and nutmeg, or 
ginger may be added as required. 

SAGO MILK.— Soak one ounce of sago in 
cold water for an hour, pour off this water 
and add a pint and a half of milk ; boil 
slowly until the sago is well incorporated 
with the milk : sugar and nutmeg may be 
added as required. These sago drinks are 
nutritious, light, easily digested, and are 
peculiarly adapted for persons whose sto- 
machs are in an irritable state, as no sub- 
stance is more bland and soothing. 

SAGO PUDDING.-Put three ounces of 
sago to soak in cold water for half an hour, 
then pour off the water and stir the sago by 
degrees into a pint of milk boiling hot in 
a saucepan ; let it boil five minute's, stir it 
till quite cool. Beat an egg well, mix it 
with a little cold milk, one ounce of sugar, 
and a little grated lemon- peel ; mix all well 
together, and bake in a slow oven an hour 
and a quarter. 

Sago, 30*8.; milk, l pint; egg, l; 
sugar, 1 0 *. ; grated lemon-peel, to fia- 
vour. 

SAGO SOUP.— Wash in several waters, 
and float off the dirt from six ounces of 
fine pearl sago ; pat It into three quarts 
■of good cold gravy- stock; let it stew gently 
from half to three-quarters of an hour, and 
stir it occasionally that it may not bum nor 
stick to the stewpan. A quarter of an 
ounce more of sago* to each pint of liqudd, 
will thicken it to the consistence of pea- 


soup. It may be flavoured with half a winfr* 
glassful of Harvey- sauce, as much cayenne 
as it may need, the juice of half a lemon, an 
ounce of sugar, and two glasses ot sherry; 
or these may be omitted, and good beef- 
broth may be substituted for the gravy- 
soup for a simple family dinner, or tor an 
invalid ; or, again, it may be converted into 
inexpensive white soup by the addition Ot 
some cream smoothly mixed with a dessert- 
spoonful of arrow- root, or thick cream ai»dl 
new milk in equal portions. Veal broth 
would be the most appropriate for this, or 
it might be made witli half veal and haU* 
mutton. 

Sago, 6ozB. ; soup, 3 quarts. 

SAINFOIN. —A deep-rooted perennial, 
native of Britain, and much cultivated for 
green food, more particularly on sandy, 
chalky, and calcareous soils generally. On 
rocky soils, however, it flourishes most, its 
roots penetrating into crevices and fissures 
to an extraordinary depth. Wet clays are 
utterly uiisuited to 
it; down-lands and 
calcareous sands 
are the best. It 
is sown in the 
manure as clovers 
and grasses with 
a crop. In the fol- 
lowing season it is 
mown for hay or 
for green food. It 
attains maturity 
in the third year. 
Sainfoin is usuallv 
mixed with white 
clover, but may 
be cultivated in 
drills. When sown 
broadcast, from 
three to five bushels maybe sown ; if drilled, 
half the quantity is suflBcient. The time of 
sowing is usually from the middle of 
February to the end of March. Sainfoin is 
often used as a substitute for red clover, as 
it will grow well in soils not adapted for 
that plant. It is a productive crop, and 
yields well. If made into hay, care should 
be taken not to let it stand long, but cut it 
as soon as the flower is fairly formed, and 
make it as quickly as possible, which may 
he done so soon as its liability to heat 
ceases. 

SALAD DRESSING.— Best white-wine 
vinegar, one pint ; best olive oil, half a pint ; 
vinegar of garlic, onion, or shalot, two 
large tablespoonfuls ; horse-radish vinegar, 
a large tablespoonful ; fresh butter, three 
ounces ; loaf-sugar powdered, two ounces ; 
flour of mustard, two ounces; cayenne 
pepper, fifteen grains ; the yolk of tw^ve 
hard-boiled eggs ; salt, three ounces. Me- 
thod of preparing : — Boil the eggs from ten 
to twelve minutes, and immediately plunge 
them in cold water. When perfectly cold, 
remove the shells and the whites, and rub 
the yolks, or beat them in a marble mortar 
for at least ten minutes ; next, work toge- 
ther with the hands the butter and loaf 
sugar until they form a perfect cream, if 
the weather is cold, they may be just m^ted 
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over the fire, but grreat care is requisite to 
iceep the vessel shakeu one way, and not 
leave it over the fire a moment longer than 
the butter is melted, otherwise it will be 
apt to oil or curdle. It tailing over the fire 
can be avoided it is much better. The salt, 
mustard, and cayenne to be well rubbed 
together. The flavouring vinegar to be 
mixed with the other vinegar, and the butter 
and sugar to be rubbed with the yolks of 
eggs till the whole is blended in a perfectly 
smooth paste. Next add the oil, and rub 
till the whole is well incorporated, then the 
salt, and other powders, and finally the 
vinegar. When well mixed, put it into 
bottles that are perfectly clean and dry, 
ijork very closely, cover the corks and tops 
of the bottles with bottle-cement, and keep 
in a dry and cool place. It is better to have 
small bottles than large ones, as frequent 
opening of a bottle is to be avoided. 

SALAD, TO Mix.— This is a point of pro- 
ficiency which it is easy to attain with care. 
The main point is to incorporate the several 
articles required for the sauce, and to serve 
up at table as iresh as possible. The herbs 
should be morning-gathered, and they will 
be much refreshed by laying an liour or 
two in spring water. Careful picking, and 
washing, and drying In a cloth, in propor- 
tion of each herb, requires attention. The 
«auce may be thus prepared Boil two eggs 
for ten or twelve minutes, and then put 
•them in cold water for a few minutes, so 
that the yolks may become quite cold and 
Bard. Kub them through a coarse sieve 
with a wooden spoon, and mix them with a 
tablespuonful of water or cream, and then 
add two tablespoonfuls of fine flask oil or 
melted butter ; mix, and add by degrees, a 
teasi>oonful of salt and the same quantity 
of mustard; mix till smooth, then incor- 
porate with the other ingredients about 
three tablespoonfuls of vinegar ; then pour 
this sauce down the side ot the salad-bow'!, 
but do not stir up the salad till wanted to 
be eaten. Garnish the top of the salad with 
the white of the eggs cut in slices ; or th<>Be 
may be arranged in such a manner as to be 
ornamental on the table. Some persons 
may fancy they are able to prepare a salad 
without previous instruction, hut, like every- 
thing else, a little knowledge, in this case, 
may not be thrown away. 

SALAD VINEGAK.— Take of Tarragon- 
savory, chives, eschalots, three ounces each; 
a handfhl of the tops of mint and balm, all 
dry and pounded ; put into a wide- mouthed 
bottle with a gallon of the best vinegar; 
cork it closely, and set it in the sun, and in 
a ibrtnlght strain off, and squeeze the herbs ; 
iet it stand a day or two to settle, and then 
strain it through a filtering bag. 

SAL-AMMONIAC.— This is employed in 
fomentations, and as a lotion in mania, 

S lethoria, apoplexy, violent headaches, in- 
oleutinflammatlons, chilblains and gargles. 
It disperses indolent humours when mixed 
with soap-plaster and applied iwer them. 
To form a lotion, add a piece the size of a 
walnut to half a pint of water, and dissolve; 
cloths dipped in it produce neat coldness, 
and thereby reduce mflammauon. 

879 


SAL- VOLATILE.— This is an excellent 
stimulant, and irequently employed In 
languor, faintings, hysteria, flatulent colic, 
and nervous debility, in doses of from half 
a teaspoonful to two teaspoonfuls ; it may 
be given with the same quantity of spirit of 
lavender in a wineglass of water, which in- 
creases its beneficial effect. 

SALE OR RETURN. -When goods are 
sold upon sals or return, no absolute property 
is vested in the conditional vendor ; and the 
sale of them contrary to the price or terms 
agreed upon subjects him to an action. But 
though while the goods remain unsold in 
the hands of such conditional vendor, no 
absolute property vests in liim, yet, in the 
event of bankruptcy, they would doubtless 
pass to the assignees as goods in his pos- 
session, order, or disposal ; nor would any 
agreement between the parties protect the 
goods from the operation of the statute. 

SALEP. — A preparation from the bulbs 
of the orchis mascula. It is imported chiefly 
from the Levant, but some of it is brought 
from India. It consists of peculiar kind of 
gums, termed bassorin and i'ecula. It is 
more nutritious than arrowroot or sago, 
and consequently is better adapted for the 
convalescent than the sick. It la prepared 
by dissolving the pounded salep in hot water 
with assiduous stirring, and adding to the 
solution sugar and milk. 

SALINE DUAUGIIT.-Dissolve a 
scruple of salt of tartar in a tablespoon ful of 
lemon-juice and three tablespoonfuls of 
water ; sweeten with lump-sugar, and drink 
while it effervesces. This is an excellent 
remedy for sore throats and nausea. 

SALLY LUNNS.— Take two pounds of fine 
flour, two dessert spoonfuls of yeast, with a 
little warm water ; this must be put to rise for 
half an hour. Put two ounces of butter and 
the yolk of an egg in ns much new milk as will 
make it a proper stiffness ; mix all well up, 
and put it into cups ; when risen, bake them 
in rather a quick oven. 

13^ Flour, 2 lbs. ; yeast, 2 dessert spoon- 
fuls ; butter, 2 ozs. ; egg, yolk of I ; ml Ik 
and water, sufficient. 

SALl^GUNDL— A preparation used as 
side dish, and a very inviting one if of deli- 
cate shape and varied colours. For this 
purpose, chop separately the white part of 
a cold chicken, or of veal, the yolks of four 
or five eggs, and the same number of whites 
of eggs ; a large handful of parsley, six 
anchovies, some beet- root, pickled red cab- 
bage. ham, and grated tongue, or anything 
well flavoured and of a good colour. Pot 
a saucer or basin into a round dish, or a 
smaller dish into a long one, then make 
rows round it, wide at tlie bottom, and 
growing smaller towards the top : making 
choice of such of the ingredients for eaeli 
row as will most vary the colour; pot 
butter at the top, worked into anv desirecl 
shape, and a little sprig of curled parsley 
may also be stuck in. Nothing need be put 
into the dish, as the salmagundi may be uad 
in rows, or put into the half whites of eggs, 
which iD^ be made to stand upright W 
cutting, off a small piece at the round end. 
In the latter case, each half egg has but one 
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ingredient. Curled butter and parsley may 
be. put as a gamisb between. 

SALMON. —Salmon fishing is one of the 
most difficult and delicate branches in the 
art of angling. It requires a dexterous 
hand and an acute eye to raise and stroke 
this fish, and when this is achieved, the 
sport may be said to be only begun. The 
salmon is chiefly to be found in large rapid 
rivers, especially in such as have pebbly, 
gravelly, and sometimes weedy bottoms. 
When f eeding, this fish generally prefers the 
rough and upper parts of gentle streams, 
and the tails of large ones ; when gorged 
they retire to the deep, broad water, when 



In motion they swim very fast, usually m 
the middle of the river, and near the ground. 
They also move more at night than in the 
day. halting at convenient places, under 
bushes, weeds, banks, rocky projections, or 
stones. The salmon bites best from six till 
eleven in the forenoon, and f rom three in the 
afternoon until sunset, especially when there 
is a moderate breeze upon the water. The 
chief months to angle for them are March, 
April, May, and June, though they will take 
a ny until October, but they are then out of 
season ; and if tried for let it be with lob- 
worms and minnows. Worm fishing for 
salmon should be practised with a long and 
firm rod, of seventeen or eigliteen feet in 
length, according to circumstances. A full- 
sized multiplying reel, or otherwise a large 
single one, should be adapted to the rod, 
sufficient to c ntain at least forty yards of 
the best silk, and hair line, twisted very 
stout, looped *0 a foot length ot gut, with a 
hook link of double, or of the very strongest 
single salmon gut, which will in all general 
oases be found sufficient. Fishing with lob- 
worms for salmon is often practised by 
means of a leger-linc. Use a No. 1, 2, or 3 
hook, run it through the middle of a lob- 
worm well secured, and pull it above the 
shank; then take a second, and put the hook 
in an inch below the tail, drawing it on the 
hook about three-fourths of the length, the 
end of the worm being at its point; then 
draw down the first to the latter worm. 
Brop this bait into any likely situation, and 
the current will give motion to it by means 
of the loose portion of line below the head ; 
and when it has remained a few minutes 
without a bite, gently move it a little up the 
stream, and again let the plumb rest at the 
bottom. Drop it also in strong eddies, and 


at the declivities leading into deep pools, and' 
particularly on the edges of the rocky pre- 
cipices under the water. These will be 
found killing methods to play lob-worma 
and they are seldom so shown but that they 
are taken, if salmon are present and on the 
feed. The time when the water is too much* 
discoloured for fly-fishing, is that in which 
angling with the worm is peculiarly adapted 
to the taking of large salmon, if the colour- 
ing be considerable, and the water much 
agitated, use lob- worms ; but should the 
water be moderately coloured only, tlie 
largest of the other varieties, as brandlings 
and marsh- worms sometimes kill best; 
when there is wind while the water is clear- 
ing, almost any worm will be readily taken. 
In very bright weather, and bright water 
also, small worms, well shown on a fine 
hook, as No. 4 or 6, will often attract when 
flies of all kinds fail. It is necessary in all 
these practices to observe, that the salmon 
requires the utmost caution in approaching 
his haunts; to ensure success, the angler 
should, if possible, be absolutely hidden ; 
the shadow of even the rod and line ought 
not to fall on the water ; but all ought to be 
still and quiet around, to lull, into security 
this watchful fish. Except in very gloomy 
blustering weather, to ensure sport, begin 
your fishing as early as possible after day- 
light, and continue it in the evening as late 
as any light remains. In bright nights It is 
not unusual to fish all night long, with the 
lob-worm both above and below, that is, on 
the top and in the deptlis. If much dew is 
falling, salmon will not bite. When the 
salmon takes the bait, the line is felt to be 
lighter ; and sometimes a sudden pull is 
experienced; in the former instance, give 
the fish time to gorge, and then strike pretty 
sharp, but not violently ; in the latter case, 
it is probable the fish has booked himself, 
and you should strike more moderately ; but 
in most instances, keep a light line. Salmon 
generally take the worm gently within their 
lips, as It were, and then swim away to gorge 
it. While they are moving you must not 
check them, out give them line, until a 
sudden tightening of it tells you the bait 
has been gorged. Then strike gently, 
and play your fish boldly, according to the 
strength of your tackle. The landing of 
salmon is usually accomplished by means of 
a gaff-hook. If one be not at hand, draw the 
fish on a bank, and by putting a finger into 
the gills draw it out. The capricious appe- 
tite of salmon will occasionally render it 
necessary for the angler to try various other 
baits ; all the larvse are taken by them ; but 
more frequently the fresh- water snails of 
every variety are found enticing. The 
mussel, limpet, cockle shrimp, &c., are often 
used, and it may be almost said, that there 
is no bait whatever taken by any other fish 
which salmon will not likewise be lured by ; 
and therefore it is prudent, when the angler 
is satisfied that there are salmon in the water 
before him, to vary his bait to suit their 
tastes. The marine testaceous baits are 
found to answer best in or near tideways, in 
which situations they will also, take the sea- 
worm, called the lurgan, sometimes better 
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than the earth-worms ; and it is observed 
that salmon are more ready to do so when 
the tide is rising than when it is falling : It 
is partitiularly so with regard to shrimps, 
which they will occasionally seize, when 
drawn on the top of the water, with great 
eagerness. With a rising tide, insects are 
stirred up, and small fish forced forward by 
the current, which the tlsh are then on the 
look-out for nnd ready to receive. Fish 
baits, used either for trolling or spinning, 
are also very tempting to salmon. Salmon 
will likewise readily take gudgeons, either 
by spinning or on a gorge- hook. When 
spun, take off a breast fin of one side, and a 
vent fin of the other. The method of troll- 
ing with the various baits does not differ 
from that employed with fish baits on the 
gorge-hook generally. The practice proves 
a very convenient one from the sides of wide 
rivers, or whenever the salmon- haunts can 
be approached sufficiently near to spin a 
bait; for the gorge-lead will allow it to be 
cast to a considerable distance. This proves 
a good method also in waters of extreme 
depth, as in locks, &c. ; and then a trolled 
bait likewise often shows better from a boat 
than a spinning bait. The spinning bait is, 
however one of the most killing methods 
among all those employed by the angler in 
the capture of salmon. Thus there appear 
few baits more successful than a full-grown 
minnow when it is well spun ; but when the 
water is much coloured, a bleak, if it can be 
procured, is preferable, The methods em- 
ployed and the tackle used are exactly the 
same as employed in similar fishing for 
trout, except that every part of the ap- 
aratus should be stronger. As a general 
ait, minnows are to be preferred; the 
largest salmon seldom refusing a minnow if 
well shown ; neither is it too large for the 
smallest fish. Under this view of the sub- 
ject, with small baits and fine tackle, both 
large and small fish may be captured by 
them ; but as regards the tackle, this must 
be received with limitation. In some of the 
Scotch and Irish lakes, where a fish of 
twenty or twenty-five pounds may be 
hooked, it would be most unwise not to be 
prepared accordingly : here a common pillar 
winch only should be employed, with sixty 
or eighty yards of powerful line, and armed 
with strong hooks firmly whipped to gimp 
instead of gut. In very wide rivers, and in 
lakes or lochs, a boat is of great assistance 
in salmon fishing, and in many situations It 
is indispensable. From a boat either an- 
chored, rowed, or gently drifting, by trolling 
with salmon-fry and small trout, very large 
fish are taken. 

SALMON BAKED.— Take a piece of sal- 
mon and cut It in slices an inch thick ; make 
a forcemeat, as follows Take some of the 
flesh of the salmon, and the same quantity 
of the meat of an eel, with a few mush- 
rooms ; season it with pepper, salt, nutmeg, 
and cloves ; beat it all together till it is very 
fine ; boil the crumb of a penny roll in milk, 
beat with it four eggs till it is thick, let it 
cool, and mix it all together with four raw 
toJee the skin irom the salmon, and 
lAy the slices in a dish'; cover every shoe 
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with the forcemeat, pour some melted butter 
over them, and add a few crumbs of bread; 
lay the crust round the dish, and stick 
oysters round it ; put it into an oven, and 
when it is of a fine brown, pour over it a 
little melted butter, with some port wine 
boiled in it, and the juice of a lemon. 

SALMON BOILED,— Clean it carefully, 
boil it gently, putting it in cold water, and 
take it out of the water as soon as done. 
Let the water be boiling, if the fish is 
crimped or split in slices. If under-done it 
is very unwholesome. Serve with shrimp 
or anchovy sauce. Salmon takes nearly us 
long as meat, and for a large fish a quarter 
of an hour per pound will not be too much 
to allow. 

SALMON BROILED.— Take some slices 
cut from a fine salmon, wipe them clean and 
dry ; melt some butter smootli and fine, 
with a little flour and salt, put the pieces of 
salmon, into it, and roll them about that the 
butter may cover them all over; then lay 
them on a nice clean gridiron, and broil 
them over a clear but very slow fire; while 
the salmon is broiling make sauce with a 
couple of anchovies washed, boned, and out 
into small pieces, a leek cut into three or four 
long pieces ; set on a saucepan with some 
butter and a little flour, put in the ingre- 
dients, with some capers cut small, some 
pepper and salt, and a little nutmeg; add to 
them some warm water, and two spoonihls 
of vinegar ; shake the saucepan till it boils, 
and the sauce is done ; when the salmon is 
on one side, turn it on the other till it is 
quite done ; take the leek out of the sauce, 
pour it into a dish and lay the broiled salmon 
upon it. 

SALBION COLLARED. -- Split such a 
part of the fish as may be sufilcient to make 
a handsome roll, wash and wipe it, and 
having mixed salt, white pepper, pounded 
mace, and Jamaica pepper, in quantity to 
season it very high, rub it inside and out 
%vell. Then roll it tight, and tie it up with 
broad tape; put as much water and one- 
third of vinegar as will cover it, with bay- 
leaves, salt, and both sorts of pepper. Cover 
close, and simmer till done enough. Drain 
and boil the liquor quickly, andput on ; when 
cold, serve with iennel. It is an elegant 
dish, and extremely palatable. 

SALMON CURRIED.— Broil slightly as 
above, then mix half an ounce of curry- 
powder to each pound of fish, with a good 
gravy or stock ; stew gently in this for half 
an hour, and serve with rice as usual. 

SALMON CUTLETS. -Cut them from 
a piece of a split salmon without bone, 
about half an inch thick, and rub them 
over with egg well beaten ; season with 
pepper and salt ; dip them in chopped herbs 
and bread crumbs ; fry them as you would a 
veal cutlet ; serve with India pickle sauce, 
cut pieces half an inch thick, season them, 
put them in paper, and broil until hut 
through; serve with lemon only. This Is 
usually eaten at breakfast. Slice the salmon, 
and cover it with salt for two hours ; tb^ 
dry It, and brush it over with yolk of eggs. 
Fry it In oil, aud serve It cold with soiaiL 
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Any small pieces of salmon may be served 
with salad or with salad sauce. 

SALMON DRIED. -Rub your fish with 
common salt, and hana it to drain twelve 
hours, if a large HsIl Take two ounces of 
saltpetre, one ounce of bay salt, and two 
ounces of coarse sugar. Mix them well to- 
gether, and rub your iisli with it ; let It lie 
twenty-four hours, then put a stick across 
it, and hang it up to dry. If a small fish, 
twelve hours will salt it. The head is taken 
oif, and the fish split open to the skin of the 
back. Cut the hsh in slices ; wrap it in 
paper, butter, and broil it. 

SALMON IN CASES.— Take a piece of 
salmon, cut it into small cutlets, season 
tliern with pepper, salt, and nutmeg ; take 
as many half sheets of paper as cutlets, and 
put a piece of cutlet in each fold of the paper, 
that nothing can run out; pour a little 
melted butter over the papers, and then 
strew some crumbs of bread over the butter, 
put tliem in a tin oven before the fire, but 
take care the papers do not burn ; w’hen they 
are done enough, serve as they are, without 
sauce. 

SALMON, KIPPERED.— Cut the fish 
down, take out the iuslde and roe. Rub the 
whole with common salt, after scaling it; 
let it hang twenty-four hours to drain. 
Pound three or four ounces of saltpetre, ac- 
cording to the size of the fish, two ounces of 
bay salt, and two ounces of coarse sugar; 
rub these, when mixed well, into the saimon, 
and lay it on a large dish or trays two days ; 
then rub it well with common salt, and in 
twenty-four hours more it will be fit to dry ; 
wipe it well after draining. Hang it either 
in tt wood chimney or in an airy place, keep- 
ing it open with two small sticks; or rub 
with brown pyroligneous acid. Kippered 
salmon is eaten broiled in paper, and only 
just warm through, with egg sauce, and 
mashed potatoes ; or it may be boiled, espe- 
cially the part near the head. 

SALMON, PICKLED. — Take a whole 
fish, bone it, and cut it in pieces (good-sized, 
square ones) ; place them in a jar with split 
allspice and whole pepper ; then tie a bladder 
on the top, to prevent any water getting in ; 
put it into a saucepan of boiling w'ater, let 
it keep so for two hours ; then take it out, 
and when quite cold, add as much cold 
vinegar as there is liquor, and the salmon 
will be delicious. 

SALMON PIE.-^Boil salmon as for eat- 
ing, remove the skin and take all the bones 
out, and pound the meat very fine in a mortar, 
with mace, nutmeg, and pepper and salt 
to your taste; raise the pie, and put flowers 
or leaves on the sides; put the salmon in 
and cover it, bake it an hour and a half; 
whan it comes out of the oven, take off the 
cover, and put in four ounces of rich melted 
batter ; cut a lemon in slices, and lay over 
it; stick in two or three leaves of ienuel, 
aud send it to table without a cover. 

SALMON PUDDINCr.— Pound or chop 
well and rub through a sieve one pound of 
oold boiled salmon freed entirely from bone 
and skin. -and blend it lightly but thoroughly 
with half a pound of fine bresd-crazabs, a 


teaspoonful of essence of anchovies, a quar- 
ter of a pint of cream, a seasoning ot fine- 
salt and cayenne, and four well-whisked 
eggs. Press the mixture closely and evenly 
into a deep dish or mould buttered in every 
part, and bake it for one hour in amcderate 
oven. 

Salmon, lib. ; bread crumbs, jib. ; 
essence of anchovies, 1 teaspoonful ; cream, 
j pint; eggs, 4; salt and cayenne to 
season. 

SALMON, TO Cahve.— Give a portion 
of the back and belly to each person, or as 
desired. If a whole salmon is served, re- 
member that the choice parts are next the 
head, the thin part is the next best, and the 
tail the least esteemed. Make an incision 



along the back, and another from the front 
cut the thickest part between for the lean ; 
and hinder part for the fat. When the fish 
is very thick, do not help too near the bone, 
as the flavour and colour are not so good. 

SALMON, TO Choose.— When salmon is 
fresh, the flesh is of a fine red, but pav- 
tioularly so at the gills ; the scales should 
be very bright, and the fish very stiff. 

SALSlFi. — This vegetable, delicately 
fried in butter, which is a common mode 
of serving it abroad, forms a deiioibus 
second course dish; it is also good when 
plain— boiled, drained, and served in gravy, 
or even with melted butter. Wash the 
roots, scrape gently* off the dark outside 
skin, and throw them into cold water as 
they are done, to prevent them turning 
black; cut them into lengths of three or 
four inches, and when all are ready put 
them into plenty of boiling w'ater with a 
little salt, a small bit of butter, aud a couple 
of spoonfuls of white vinegar, or the juice 
of a lemon ; they will be done in from three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour. Try them 
with a fork, and when perfectly tender, 
drain, and serve them with white sauce, 
rich brown gravy, or melted butter, three- 
quarters of an hour to an hour. 

SALT, Pboperties and Uses or.— 
The use of salt as a condiment, or as an 
addition to food, is undoubtedly attended 
with beneficial effects. Its immediate office 
is to soften and dissolve the food, and this 
renders the process of digestion more per- 
fect ; it forms, moreover, one of the consti- 
tuents of the blood, and of the body gene- 
rally. If salt be denied, the digestion is 
weakened; the general tone and nourish- 
ment of the body are impaired, and worms 
are, in consequence, likely to be generated in 
the intestines. Salt, therefore, ought to be 
an addition to the food of all, and to chil- 
dren, especially, attention should be paid in 
this respect; and for their use, bay-salt 
will be found the most suitable, as it oon- 
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tains all the mineral elements of sea- water, done, fill your salt-cellars with it hijfhiir 
and is almost as ethcacious when regularly than the brim, and with the flat side of a 
used as sea^air. It is, however, a very knite that has a smooth edge, take it off and 
different thing, to eat salt with food and to press it down even with the top. If the 
live upon fish or meat which has been salt-cellars are not smooth on the top, 
salted. In the latter case, certain chemical out it in notches ; a tablespoon is the best 
effects are exerted upon the meat and its tool to press and smooth the salt in them—* 
nutrient constituents, by the salt, which or it makes them look very neat, if the hot- 
modify considerably the nutriment afforded tom of the salt-oellar is ornamented ; and 
to the body. Salt may almost be regarded as place the bottom of one on the top of the 
medicinal. In some cases of convalescence, other for the same purpose. The salt should 
in which the craving for it becomes intense, be in a lump, that it may be free from dirt, 
it should be allowed. It appears to act as and the knife must have a smooth edge, 
a tonic. From one to two ounces of salt SALT FISH JU)lLED.~When very salt 
dissolved in half a pint of water, forms an and dry, this must be long soaked betore it 
excellent domestic emetic. It may, how- is boiled, but it is generally supplied by the 
ever, purge instead of causing vomiting, fishmongers nearly or quite ready to dress. 
It is used in the form of a clyster to destroy When it is not so, lay it for a night into a. 
worms. Externally, salt is u.<«ed in solu- large quantity of cold water, then let it be 
tion, in which cases it seems to liave a tonic exposed to the air for some time, then again 
effect ; Avarm saline bathing is efficacious iu put it into water, and continue this until It 
rheumatism. For local bathing after inju- is well softened. Brush it very clean, wash 
Ties; such as sprains, &c., the salt water it thoroughly, and put it with abundance of 
douche is well adapted to impart strength, cold water into the fish-kettle ; place it near 
For the above purposes, a pound of salt dis- the lire, and let it heat very slowly indcetl. 
solved in three gallons of water is a good Keep it just on the point of simmering, 
average strength. Salt is also a valuable without allowing it ever to boil (which 
addition to the food of the lower animals, would render it hard) from three- quartei :^ 
The quality and quantity of milk from a of an hour to a full hour, according to its 
cow is improved by giving to it in some weight; should it be quite small and thin, 
malt, grains, or other food, about au ounce less time will be suiheient for it ; but by 
and a half of salt, an hour before milking, following these directions, the fish will be 
Horses are kept in health by giving about almost as good as if it were fresh. The 
half an ounce of salt twice a day. It should scum should be cleared off with great care 
also be given to sheep to the e.xtent of from from the beginning. Egg sauce and boiled 
a quarter of an ounce to half an ounce in the parsnips are the usual accompaniment to 
course of twenty-four hours ; and poultry salt lisn, which should be dished upon a hot 
is much improved when fattening, if a quar- napkin, which is sometimes thickly strewed 
ter of an ounce of salt be added to every witli chopped eggs. 

pound weight of their food. Salt also acts SALT FISH FIE.— Boll a side of salt 
as a manure. The properties of salt chiefly fish in the ordinary manner; cut a square 
useful in agriculture, are the supply of its piece out of the middle, about the size of 
constituents, soda and chlorine ; attraction the palm of the hand ; take the skin off the 
for moisture and resistance of freezing; other part, and remove all the bones ; uiinc^ 
sharpness, without acid or alkaline ; solu- the fish very small Avith six eggs, boiled 
bility and penetration of porous matters ; hard ; season it with pepper, nutmeg, and 
promotion of putrei'action when used pounded rice ; then slice the crumb of 
sparingly, though the contrary when used French rol].s into a pan, pour over it a quart 
freely ; mutual decomposition with lime of boiling milk, and let it stand to soak ; in 
and some of its compounds, as well as the mean time, make a good puii* paste, and<' 
some other salts, giving rise to other and cover the dish all over ; have in readiness, 
often more active fertilisers. The benefits two spoonfuls of parsley shred very fine, 
resulting to the farmer from the use of beat the bread Avell together, then put in 
salt are as follows In the soil— retention the fish and eggs, and chopped parsley ; 
of moisture and softness; general peue- stir all well together; melt about three- 
tration and digestion of all the materials quarters of a pound of butter, stir it into 
of vegetable food to enrich the root-sap; the ingredients, with a little lemon-juice; 
and destruction of vermin and of seeds pour this into the dish, lay the square piece 
when used freely. On other manures, the of fish in the middle ; cover it over, and 
destruction of all vermin, weeds, roots, and bake it for an hour or a little more, 
seeds ; the digestive action just described ; SALT FISH, with Cream. — Take and 
mutual decomposition with lime and its boil some salt fish till about three parts 
compounds, to the advant^e of both ; and done. Divide it into flakes, put them into 
an improvement in the efficacy of ammo- saucepan with some cream, a little pepper, 
nioal manures, whilst it greatly reduces and a handful of parsley scalded and 
their cost. In the plant, improvements in chopped. Stew it gently till tender, thlokmi 
the taste, wholaiomeness, and nutritive the sauce with two or three yolks of eggs, 
powers, and earlier maturity. and serve hot. 

SALT, TO Prepare tor TABnE.—Take SALTING MEAT.— In the summer sea- 
a lump of salt of the size you think proper, son. especially, meat is f requently spoiled 
and if not quite dry, place it in a plate by the cook forgetting to take out the ker- 
before tlie fire to make it so, then pound it nels ; one in the udder of a round of beef, in- 
in a mortar till it is perfectly fine ; this the fat iu the middle of the round, those 
S83 
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about the thick end of the flank. If these 
are not taken out, the meat will not keep. 
The art of salting meat is to rub in the 
salt thoroughly and evenly into every part, 
and to fill all the holes full of salt where 
the kernels were taken out, and where the 
butcher’s skewers were. A round of beef 
weighing twenty -live pounds will take 
*a pound and a half of salt to be rubbed in 
all at first, and requires to be turned and 
rubbed every day with the brine; it will be 
ready for dressing in four days, if you do 
not wish it very salt. In summer, the 
sooner meat is salted after it is killed the 
better, and care must be taken to defend it 
from flies. In winter, it will eat the shorter 
and teuderer, if kept a few days (according 
to the temperature of the weather) until its 
.fibre has become short and tender, as these 
changes do not take place after it has been 
actedT upon by the salt. In frosty weather, 
take care the meat is not frozen, and warm 
the salt in a frying-pan. The extremes of 
heat and cold are equally unl'avourable for 
the process of salting— in the former the 
meat changes before the salt can aflect it — 
in the latter it is so hardened, and its juices 
are so congealed, that the salt cannot pene- 
trate it. If you wish it red, rub it first with 
saltpetre, in the proportion of half an ounce, 
and the like quantity of moist sugar, to a 
pound of common salt. You may impreg- 
nate meat with a very agreeable vegetable 
flavour, by pounding some sweet herbs and 
an onion with the salt; you make it still 
more reHshing by adding a little zest or 
savoury spice. 

SALTS.— This medicine, commonly known 
as Epsom salts, consists ot a compound ot 
magnesia and sulphuric acid— sulphate ot 
magnesia— and derive their names from 
having been first obtained by the evapora- 
tion of the water of a spring situated near 
Epsom, in Surrey, which contains the salt 
in large quantity. They are now prepared 
vlargely from magnesian limestone, and also 
•from sea-water. Epsom salts are tolerably 
certain in their action, and do not gripe 
much ; on these accounts the medicine is a 
most valuable oue in many diseases, par- 
ticularly in persons of a full habit ; but, as 
.generally employed, it is not suitable for a 
icommon or frequently repeated aperient. 
From its being in many instances taken in 
a state of too concentrated solution, it acts 
in a peculiar manner on the blood, so as to 
produce serious debilitating effects : more- 
over, after the action of a dose of Epsom 
salts, the bowels in those liable to habitual 
constipation, are very apt to be left with a 
greater tendency to inaction than before; 
nevertheless, in persons of full strong habit, 
an oeeasional dose of the medicine is, with- 
ouf question, beneficial ; but it should be 
taken in smaller quantity, and much more { 
largely diluted than is usually done. The i 
question of dilution is a very important one 
in administration of salts, and If at- 
tended to, renders it safe and efficient even 
for tha comparatively delicate. From half 
a draimm, or even less, to a drachm, should 
be dissolved in six ounces or half a pint of 
■cold or tepid water, and taken on first rising 


in the rooming, when the dose should be 
followed by a fluid breakfast : many persons 
liable to constipation find this method a 
simple and effectual remedy, which may be 
used for weeks together. From five to ten 
drops of dilute sulphuric acid are often a 
good addition to the dose, and one which 
at the same time corrects in some degree 
the bitterness of the salt. If there is de* 
bility, either of the stomach, or generally, 
from a quarter to half a grain of qfiinine, or 
of some salt of iron, may be added. The 
quinine appears to increase the aperient 
power. The most convenient method of 
taking Epsom salts in this form is to dis- 
solve one ounce in a pint of water, adding 
the acid or other ingredients in proper pro- 
portion. Of the solution, from half to a 
whole wineglassful may be taken the first 
thing in themorulug, diluted with the proper 
quantity of water before taking it; or, if 
preferred, by the latter being drunk imme- 
diately after the medicine. The following 
method for the administration of Epsom 
salts is also recommended Take of water 
about one pint, powder of roasted coffee two 
and a half drachms, Epsom salts, one ounce ; 
boil well for two minutes— not in a tinned 
vessel— remove from the fire, and let the 
mixture infuse for some minutes, so as to 
allow time for the development of the aroma ; 
then filter, or merely strain off; it must be 
sweetened to taste. This fluid does not im- 
part the slightest bitterness of taste to the 
salt. It should be observed, that the simple 
infusion of coffee is not capable of removing 
the bitter taste. The combination of Epsom 
salts with infusion of senna, constituting 
the common black draught, is one of the 
best forms of active occasional purgative in 
common use. It is well to bear in mind, 
that there is considerable resemblance be- 
tween oxalic acid in its crystalline commer- 
cial form and Epsom salts, and that in 
consequence, fatal mistakes have occurred. 
The intensely acid taste of a single crystal 
of the former, would at once clear up any 
doubt; perhaps it might be well always to 
use so simple a test. 

SAMPHIRE, Culture op.— This plant 
is not easy of culture ; it would appear to 
succeed best in a rich light soil, loamy sand 
and gravel mixed with it. It must be in a 
well sheltered situation, and requires to be 
freely watered in dry weather, till the roots 
have struck deep among the soil. If a few 
plants can be induced to take root in an old 
wall, or on an artificial rook- work, they will 
have a fail chance of remaining. 

SAMPHIRE, TO Pickle.— On the sea- 
coast this is merely preserved in water, or 
equal parts of sea-water and vinegar ; but 
as it is sometimes sent fresh as a present to 
inland parts, the best way of managing it 
under such circumstances, is to steep it two 
days in brine, then drain and put it in a 
stone jar, covered with vinegar, and having 
a lid, over which put thick paste of flour and 
water, and set it in a very cool oven all 
night, or in a warmer oven till it nearly but 
not quite boils. Then let it stand on a warm 
hob for half an hour, and let it become quite 
cold before the paste is removed ; then add 
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•old vinegar if any more is required, and 
eeotiTe as other pickles. 

SANDWICHES. -- These require more 
care than is usually bestowed upon them ; 
for this reason, that every one believes he 
con cut sandwiches. Where any quantity 
is required, the bread should be made on 
purpose, and the baker should be desired to 
bake it in tius ; and either add a little butter 
to it or prove it well before it is put in tins, 
so that it should not be full ol holes, as in 
that case too much butter is bad, and the 
sandwich becomes disagreeable from being 
OTeasy. Cut the bread moderately thin, 
butter it very slightly indeed ; lay the meat 
out thin, season with salt, pepper, and 
mustard, as may be required ; cover with a 
second slice of bread, trim the edges, put 
them one on the other, and cover with a 
damp cloth until required. Where tongue 
is used it should be boiled the day before, 
and when thoroughly done, pressed in the 
mould in which the bread is to be baked. 
Chickens boned and forced with a small 
quantity of forced veal and ham, and treated 
in the same way, will make excellent sand* 
wiches. Ail kinds of meat used for Band> 
wiches should be thoroughly done. 

SAKDINES.— These little delicacies are 
sometimes imported in brine; but more 
generally they are preserved in oil, in small 
tin cases, holding from half a pound to a 
pound, and containing in each, on the 
average, about twelve or twenty-four iish 
respectively, at one sblUing and two shillings 
tlie case. Thev are a very wholesome and 
agreeable addition to thebreaklast, luncheon, 
or supper table, 

SARSAPARILLA DECOCTION.-Take 
four ounces of the root, slice it dovm ; put 
the slices into four pints of water, and 
simmer for four hours. Take out the sarsa- 
parilla, and beat it into a mash ; put it into 
the liquor again, and boil down to two pints, 
then strain and cool the liquor. Dose, a 
wine-glassful, three times a day. Use, to 
purify the blood after a course of mercury ; 
or, indeed, whenever any taint is given to 
the constitution, vitiating the blood, and 
produoingeruptive afl'ections. 

SASH- FASTENER. —A contrivance used 
for nreventlng windows shaking and rattling 



to be prevented by tightening them. For 
this purpose, one part of the sash-fastener, 
c, is screwed to the side of the lower rail of 
the upper sash, and the other part, B, c, Dv 
to the upper side of the upper rail of the 
lower sash. Then the part a being let 
down over the part b, which travels back- 
wards and forwards in the box c, is made 
tight by the thumb- screw d. In tills way 
both sashes are drawn to press against the 
parting bead which separates the two 
sashes ; and, in consequence, they are eifeo- 
tually prevented from shaking, or from any 
lateral or perpendicular movement what- 
ever, when the window is shut. 

SASSAFRAS.— A laurel growing In Bri- 
tain, and used for medicinal purposes in the 
West Indies and America. The wood, root, 
and oil are employed, and an infusion of the 
chips is used as tea, in cases of rheumatism 
ana gout. It operates very benedcially as 
a diuretic and diaphoretic. 

SATIN SHOES, TO Clkan.— Rub them 
the lengthway of the satin with a piece of 
new white flannel, dipped in spirits of wine. 
If slightly soiled, you niuy clean them by 
rubbing with stale bread. VVhite satin shoes 
shouldbekeptin blue paper closely wrapped 
with coarse browu paper outside. 

SATINS, TO CitEAN. — A quarter of a 

ound of soft soap, a quarter of a pound of 

oney, the white of an egg, and a wine- 
glasslul of gin ; mix well together, and the 
article to be scoured with a rather hard 
brush thoroughly; afterwards rinse it in 
cold water, leave it todrain, and iron whilst 
quite damp. 

SAUCERAN8, TO Clean.— In a kettle of 
boiling water put about the sixteenth part 
of an ounce of sal- ammoniac, or two penny- 
worth, which can be obtained from any 
chemist. Let it boil one hour, and then the 
petrified substance will be dtssulved, and is 
readily disengaged from the metal. A great 
saving of time and trouble will be elfeoted 
in heating the water. 

SAUCES.— See Anchovy, Apple, Bbi* 
CHABtEL, Bread, Caper, Celery, Chest- 
nut, Cucumber, Ego, Gooseberry^, 
Horse-radish, Lobster, Wayonnaise, 
Mint, Mushroom, Onion, Oysteii, 
Robert, Shrimp, Sorrel, Tomato, Turj- 
NIP, Vegetable Marrow, Wine, &c, 

SAUR KRAUT.-Take some large fhll- 
grown cabbages, cut them in very thin slices, 
and put them in layers of two fingers' thick- 
ness, in a tub ; when it la full, put on a cover 
which exactly fits the tub ; place on the cover 
a weight of forty or fifty pounds, and put 
the tub In a moderate heat. The cabbage 
sinks when fermentation begins, and the 
liquor rises to the surface over the cover. 
When it smells sour, the fermentation haa- 
begun. Then put the tub into the cellar, 
keep it covereo, and let the pickle cover the 
saur kraut. Cover it close each time any is 
taken out. When you use it, wash it in warm 
water, and stew it with butter or fat ; serve 
with ham, pickled pork, or sausages. 

SAUSAGE CAKES. — Chop lean por* 
very finely, having removed all the bone 
and skin previously, and to every pound of 
meat add three-quarters of a pound of fat 
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bacon, half an ounce of salt, a pinch' of 
pepper, a quarter of a nutmeg* grated, six 
green onions chopped finely, and a little 
ciiopped parsley ; when the whole is well 
chopped and mixed, put it into a mortar 
and pound well, finishing with three eggs. 
Then nave ready a nig's caul, which cut into 
pieces large enough to fold a piece of the 
above preparation of the size of an egg, 
which wrap up, keeping the shape of an egg, 
but rather flattened, and boil very gently 
over a moderate fire. 

SAUSAGE TOAST.-Make a toast, fry 
two or three sausages; when quite hot. 
strip off the skins and spread the meat 
upon the toast, which should not only be 
made, if possible, of brown bread, but also 
buttered with salt butter; season it with a 
little pepper and mustard. It will be im- 
proved by a grating of Gruyfere, I’armesan, 
or old Cheshire cheese. 

SAUSAGES, TO Fry.— Are best when 
quite fresh made. Tut a bit of butter or 
dripping into a clean frying-pan ; as soon 
as it is melted (before it gets hot), put in 
the sausages, and shake the pan for a 
minute, and keep turning them (be careful 
j»ot to break or prick them in so doing), fry 
them over a slow fire till they are nicely 
browned on all sides ; when they are done, 
lay them on a hair- sieve placed before the 
fire for a couple of minutes, to drain the fat 
from them. The secret of frying sausages 
is to let them get hot very gradually, they 
then will not burst if tliey are not stale. 
You may froth them by rubbing them with 
cold fresh butter, and lightly dredge them 
with fiour, and put them in a cheese- toaster 
or Dutch-oven Ibr a minute. 

SAUSAGES, TO Fry with Apples.— 
Fry a dozen sausages in butter, take 
them off when they are done enough, and 
keep them hot till you have prepared the 
apples ; take five or six baking-apples that 
are acid, pare, and take out the core ; cut 
them in round slices, and fry in the same 
butter in which the sausages were dressed ; 
when done enough, put the apples on your 
dish alternately with the sausages, and serve. 

SAUSAGES, TO Make. — See Beep, 
JiOBSTER, Mutton, Oxford, Oyster, 
Fork, Veal, &c. 

SAVE- ALLS.— Are used by the econo- 



cical in order to avoid the waste of the 


lowest inch of the candle, which would other- 
wise melt in the socket of the candlestidr, 
and not only be wasted, but also injure the 
metal by the heat imparted to it. The best 
kind of save- all is a short pieoeof china of the 
form and appearance of the candle, a b c, but 
having a single spike of iron projecting up 
instead of a wick. This spike is easily forcea 
into the lower end of the candle when it Is 
burnt within an inch or two of the bottom ; 
and, if this is neatly done, the candle im- 
paled upon thepointis continuons in appear- 
ance with the china and a casual observer 
would scarcely notice the difi'erence. 

SAVELOYS.— Are made of salt pork, fat 
and lean, with bread crumbs, pepper, and 
sage; they are always put in skins; boil 
half an hour slowly. These are eaten cold. 

SAVORY, Culture op.— Of this plant 
there are two kinds, winter or perennial 
savory, and summer or annual savory. They 
may be sown in the open ground at the 
latter end of March or in April, in a light 
rich soil; thin the seedlings moderately, 
and they may either remain where sown or 
be transplanted. Of the winter savory, when 
the seedlings are about two inches high, it 
is eligible to plant out a quantity of the 
strongest, in moist weather in nursery rows, 
six inches asunder, to remain till September 
or spring following, then to be transplanted 
with boles where they are finally to remain, 
in rows a foot asunder. When designed to 
have the winter or summer savory remain 
where sown, the seeds may be in shallow 
drills, either in beds or along the edge of 
any bed or border by way of an edging. In 
the spring, or early part of summer, the 
winter savorv may be increased by slips or 
cuttings of the young shoots or branches 
five or six inches long ; plant them with a 
dibble, in any shady border, in rows six 
inches asunder, giving occasional waterings, 
and they will be well rooted by September, 
when tliey may be transplanted. 

SAVOURY JELLY.— Take half a pig’s 
head, boil it for one hour, then cut the meat 
into small pieces, put it again into the sauce- 
pan with half the liquor it was boiled 
in; add a little seasoning of pepper, salt, 
and mace; boil another hour; turn it into 
a mould to get cold. The above is excellent 
made from calf’s head, which, in many 
country places, can be bought ibr a trifle ; 
but the mould should then be lined with 
hard-boiled eggs cut into slices, and a little 
parsley added to the seas i.ning. Tins is an 
economical breakfast or supper dish. 

SAVOY, Culture of.— A species of cab- 
bage propagated by seed sown annually, or 
by long cuttings of the young sprouts in 
spring, after the head has beeu cut oiP, 
Sow a.t the close of February, the plants of 
which are ready for pricking out in April, 
and for final planting at the end of May for 
use early in autumn; the sowing to be 
repeated about the middle of March, the 
plant to be pridked out in May for planting 
in June, to supply the table in autumn and 
early winter. The main crops must be 
sown in April and early May, to prick out 
and plant, after similar intervals, for pro- 
duction in winter and spring. In autumn* 
880 
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when tbe plants have attained their fhll 
fijae» and before they have become quite 
hard, they are ht for use, and in that state 
are more wholesome than when older. In 
severe winters the full-jrrown crops may be 
taken up and preserved as in the case of 
drumhead cabbage*, and, for prolonging them 
in a useful state fill late in spring, the same 
means may be employed as are used for bro- 
coli. The plants of the first crops should be 
get two feet apart each way, but the winter- 
standing crops are better at two feet by 
eighteen inches. Water abundantly, if the 
weather be dry, until the plants are well 
established. To save seed, such plants must 
be selected of the several varieties as are 
most true to their particular characteristics, 
and as are not the first to run. These, in 
open weather, from early in November to 
the close of February, plant entirely up to 
the head in rows two feet and a half each 
way, every variety as i'ar from the other as 
possible. They ripen their seed in July and 
August. 

SAVOY CAKE.— Take nine eggs, with 
two pounds of sugar, and a pound and a 
quarter of fiour, some grated lemon-rind, 
or a few drops of lemon-juice, and half a 
gill of orange-fiower water ; work them up, 
then put in the orange- flower water when 
you take it from the fire; be careful the 
mould is quite dry ; rub it all over the 
inside with butter, put some pounded sugar 
round the mould upon the butter, and shake 
it well to get it out of the crevices ; tie a slip 
of paper round the mould ; fill it three parts 
full with the mixture, and bake it one hour 
in a slack oven ; when done, let it stand for 
a few minutes, and take it from the mould, 
which may be done by shaking it a little. 

1 ®^ Eggs, 9 ; sugar, 2lb8. ; flour, IJlb. ; 
lemon-riud and lemon-juice, to flavour ; 
orange-flower water, J gill. 

SAW- BENCH. — A very useful addition 
to the machinery employed on farms and 
other large holdings, as it enables the timber 
t.) be cut in the most economical mariner lor 
all the purposes required on the estate, and 
t awing by hand is a very costly operation. 
Circular saw- benches are made either of 
iron or wood, and may be purchased of all 
agricultural machine makers ; the saws are 
round plates of steel with the saw- teeth cut 
on their outer edges; they are made of 
various sizes, irom a few inches to three or 
lour teet. The teeth are cut of such dimen- 
sions and shape as wdll best adapt them to 
to the work required to be done. 

SCALD HEAD.-This disease - almost 
peculiar to children, and the consequence of 
a scrofulous condition of the body, or pro- 
ceeding from an impure, salt, or too- long 
continued diet of one sort, as well as neglect 
and dirt is an eruptive pustular affection 
of me scalp, beginuing in a cluster of small 
yellow pustules, which soon break, scab 
«v^ and, if neglected, become hard aud 
thick; these groups, from being deta<died, 
become in time confluent, or run together, 
and ^ last spread over the entire scalp, 
changing the colour of the hair to a lighter 
shade, before it fiOlii off in patches. Though 


different in its features, scald head may oo 
called a severe condition of ringvfcrm, and, 
Uke that disease, demanding tlie same rucdu 
and manner of treatment. Treatment . — 
The hair is to be cut off as close as possible, 
and a moist bran poultice, enclosed In a 
bag, applied all over the head for ten or 
twelve nours ; re- wetting the poultice every 
hour. To subdue the Inflamed state of the 
sculp the following lotion is to be applied 
frequently for twenty-four hours alter the 
poultice. Take of 

Sugar of lead .... 2 drachms 
Sulphate of lime . . . l drachm. 
Water ...... 20 ounces. 

Vinegar 4 ounces. 

Mix. The following ointment should be ap- 
plied, ill addition to the poultice and lotion, 
every night, at bed- time, freely over the 
scalp, and in the morning caref ully washed 
off iu soap and W'ater ; the lotion being 
occasionally used in the day-time. After 
using No. l lor three or four nights, it will 
be necessary to substitute No. 2 for the 
same number of times, continuing the lotion 
in the day time till the end. 

Ointment^ No. 1.— Take of 
Citrine ointment ... 2 drachms. ) 
White precipitate . . 1 drachm. 
Simple ointment ... 2 ounces. 

Mix thoroughly, and make a cerate. 

Ointmenty No. 2. Take of 
Citrine ointment ... 2 drachms. 
Compound sulphur oint- 
ment i ounce. 

Creosote 1 drachm. 

Simple ointment . . . ounces. 

Mix, and make a cerate. 

Concurrent with these local means, it is 
necessary to give some constitutional reme- 
dies ; for this purpose one of the annexed 
powders should be given every day ; and 
twice a week in addition a tablespoonlul or 
more of an infusion of senna and manna in 
the proportion of half an ounce of each to a 
pint of boiling water. 

Alterative poirders.*— Take of 
Precipitated antimony 
(sulphuret) .... 60 grains. 

Grey powder .... 30 grains. 
Scammony .... 36 grains. 

Jalap powder .... 24 grains. 

Mix, and divide into twelve powders, for a 
child between ten and twelve years, and 
give /laira powder in all periods from three 
to eight years of age. 

SCALDING PUDDING.-From a pint 
of new milk take enough to mix three large 
tablespoonhils of flour into a smoothy batter. 
Set the remainder of the milk over the 
fire, and when it is scalding hot, pour In 
the batter, and keep it on the fire till it 
thickens. Stir it all the time, to prevent 
it burning, but do not let it boil, when of 
a proper thickness, pour it into a basin, and 
let it stand to oool. Then put in six eggs, 
a little sugar, and some nutmeg. Boil for 
an hour iu a well-buttered basin. 

Milk, 1 pint ; flour, 3 tablespoonfuls \ 
eggs, 6; sugar, to sweeten; nutmeg, to 
flavour. 
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SCALBa— Are any kind of injury in- 
dicted on the body by means of hot or boil- 
ing liquids, or the steam engendered from 
them; from the fact of its containing 
a larger amount of latent, or compressed 
oaloric, causing more serious injuries than 
water even at a boiling point. Scalds, like 
burns, are most fatal when occurring over 
cavities, as in the head, chest, and abdomen, 
and are to be treated in precisely the same 
way, and, like them, instantly protected 
from the action of the air by wool, wadding^ 
or anywibtUtnce that will shut out atmo- 
spheric influence.— See Burns. 

SCARECROW. — A contrivance em- 
ployed in flelds and gardens for the pur- 
pose of frightening away birds from the 
growing crops and plants. A variety of 
figures are adopted for this purpose 
more or less efTective; the one shown in 
our engraving is perhaps the simplest and 



best, consisting of a ball stuck full of 
feathers, and danj^ing by a string from a 
stick.— See Kook Battery. 

SCARLATINA, or SCARLET FEVER. 
— An eruptive febrile disease, which, 
though common to all ages of childhood, is 
not unfrequently found attacking adult life. 
Scarlet lever is preceeded by languor and 
lassitude, pains in the head and back, and a 
sense of weariness attended with cold 
chills; but the symptoms that specially 
define it from these, the general attendants 
of all febrile alfect'ons are, a hoarseness, dif- 
culty of swallowing, and «ore throat, attended 
with a peculiar speckled appearance of the 
tongue, which may be taken as an almost 
certain, indication of the disease. On the 
third day, a small eruption, composed 
of several minute points congregated in 
patches, breaks out on the face, neck, and 
shoulders, gradually extending over the 
whole body, till the skin assumes the ap- 
pearance of the shell of a boiled lobster, 
when the eruption comes well and freely 
out, the urgency of the symptoms sub- 
side, and about the seventh day, the cuticle 
begins to peel ofl; and the disease gradually 
declines about the tenth day from the com- 
mencement. 

Trecdmeta, Dilficulty of breathing is, in 
the early stage, always a distressing cha- 
racteristic of scarlatina, increased or modi- 
fied by the facility with which the rash ap- 
pears on the skin ; and, as a desirable point 
to effect this IS one of the most important 
events in the treatment, the first and 


most important step is, either to immerso 
the child up to the neck, in a hot bath, or 
suddenly asperse the body with cold vinegar 
and water, wrapping the child in a blanket 
instantly afterwards, and putting it to bed, 
till a reaction in the form of a perimiration 
sets in, bringing out with it a foil and 
relieving crop of eruption. A hot bran 
poultice snould be next applied round the 
patient*s throat, and renewed as often as 
it becomes cold, till the difficulty of swal- 
lowing and soreness is abated or subdued. 
For the thirst and fever that usually attenc^' 
the disease, the following mixture is to bu 
used every four ihours, and lemonade, cold 
tea, or any simple beverage given occasion- 
ally as a drink. Mixture.— Take of 

Solution of the acetate 
of ammonia .... 1 ounce. 

Spirit of nitre .... 2 drachms. 

Antimonial wine . . 1 drachm. 

Syrup of saffron . . . 3 drachms. 

Mint water .... 2 ounces. 

Mix, and give from a dessert to two table- 
spoonfuls every lour hours, according to tho 
age of the patient. It is of absolute necessity, 
at the same time, to keep the bowels well 
acted on throughout the disease; and for 
this purpose an aperient powder should be 
given as early as possible, and repeated in a 
different form twice or thrice a day, as 
below. 

Aperient powder. — ^Take of 

Calomel 3 grains. 

Jalap and soammony, 
of each 6 grains. 

Cream of tartar . . . 20 grains. 

Mix well. For a child of ten or twelve 
years. Half, two- thirds, or one- third of this 
powder, may be given to children of more 
tender years according to their age. 

Fever powders. — Take of 

Powdered antimony and 
calomel, of each . . l grain. 

Ipecacuanha . . . . l grain. 

Jalap ^grains. 

Powdered nitre ... 2 grains. 

Mix, and make twelve such powders ; giving 
one to a child of ten or twelve years of age 
every six hours, and half of such a powder 
either every six, four, or three hours to 
children of fewer years. 

Particular care should be taken to guard 
the child from cold at the time of the cuticle 
peeling off, and as the disease declines the 
bowels should be more actively acted on, 
either by the exhibition of one or two 
aperient powders, or by a dose of senna 
and manna tea. Attention to this rule wiU' 
save the child from those secondary conse- 
quences of scarlatina which, in obstinacy 
and annoyance, are often more troublesome 
than the fever itself. Scarlatina sometimes 
assumes a typhoid or malignant-form, wh^ 
it becomes necessary to give wine, spirits, 
genuine and nutritious food; but, as this 
rorm of the disease is much more rar^ the 
diet and regimen in tjiis eruptive^ejfj 
must be low, thin, and imexoiting* w 
body in all cases kept cool 
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SCENT-JAB.— Gather rose-leaves Oh a 
very fine day« and if you have them prefer 
the damask roses ; lay them in a large vessel 
and throw in a little common salt to every 
layer of roses ; then of rosemary leaves, 
lavender flowers, aud knotted marjoram, 
take two handfuls of each, with a few bay- 
leaves. Add any other sweet flowers ap- 
proved, or make it entirely of roses. Tut in 
about a quarter of a pound of bay salt 
pounded, one ounce of orris-root slicra, one 
pound of cloves, one ounce of cinnamon, one 
ounce of gum-benjamin and storax, and 
a quarter of a pound of angelica- root sliced ; 
when the ingredients are mixed, cover the 
jar close ; take off the cover when wanted, 
and then the scent will be exquisite. 

SCHOOLS.—See Education. 

SCHOTTISCHE.— The gentleman holds 
thO'Jady precisely as in the polka. Beginning 
with the right foot, he slides it forward, 
then brings up the right foot to the place of 
the left, slides the left foot forward, and 
springs or hops on this foot. This move- 
ment is repeated to the right. He begins 
with the right foot, slides it forward, brings 
up the left foot to tiie place of the right foot 
—slides the right foot forward again, and 
hops upon it, the gentleman springs twice 
on the left foot, turning half round; twice 
on the right foot; twice again on the left 
foot, turning half round ; aud again twice on 
tlie right foot, turning half round. Beginning 
again, he proceeds as before. The lady be- 
gins with the right foot, and her step is the 
same In principle as the gentleman's. Vary 
hy a reverse turn, or by going in a slight 
line round the room. Double, If you like, 
each part by giving four bars to tiie second 
part. The time may be stated as precisely 
the same as in the polka ; but let it not be 
forgotten that the schottische ought to be 
danced much slower. 


SCISSOBS.— In the practice of horticulture 
scissors of various sizes are required by the 
gardener. A paii with very sharp and pointed 
h Lades is needed for cutting away the anthers 
of flowers in hybri- 
dizing, and for 
tliinning grasses. 
Shorter pairs are 
used for removing 
flower-stalks, when the petals have fallen 
from roses, &c.— See Bkuning. 



SCONES.— Flour, two pounds; bi-carbo- 
nate of soda, a quarter of an ounce ; salt, 
a quarter of an ounce *, sour buttermilk, one 
pint, more or less. Mix to the consistence 
uf light dough, roll out about half an 
inch niick, out them out to any shape you 
please, and bake on a girdle over a clear 
lire about ten or fifteen minutes, turning 
them to brown on both sides ; or they may 
be done on a hot plate or Ironing stove. A 
girdle is a thin plate of cast Iron about 
twelve or fourteen inches in diameter with a 
handle attadied to hang it up by. These 
scones lure excellent for tea, ana may be 
eaten either hot or cold, battered or with 
cheese. 




t93r Flour, 3 lbs. ; bi- carbonate of soda, 
oz. i oz. t buttermilk, 1 pint. . 


SCOBCH MARKS, TO Rbscovjb.— If linen 
has been scorched and the mark has not 
penetrated entirely through so as to damage 
the texture, It may be removed by the fol- 
lowing process Feel and slice two onions, 
and extract the Juice by squeezing or pound 
ing. Then out up half an ounce of white 
soap, add two ounces of fuller's earth, and 
mix them with the onion juice and half a 
pint of vinegar. Boll this eomposition well ; 
then spread it, when cool, over the scorched 
part of the linen, and let it dry on. Altcr- 
wards wash out the linen, and the mark will 
be found to have been removed. 

SCOBZONERA.— A hardy perennial, a 
native of Spain, the soutli of France, and 
Italy, and cultivated in this country for 
three centuries. The root is carrot- shaped, 
about the thickness of a finger, tapering 
gradually to a fine point. For using it, the 
outer rind is scraped ufT, and the rout steeped 
in water, to abstract a part of its bitter 
flavour. It is then boiled or stewed in the 
manner of carrots or parsnips. The roots 
are lit for use in August, aud continue good 
until the following spring. In culiwating the 
plant, sow every year to have an annual 
supply. The quantity of seed for a bed four 
feet and a half by ten feet, to be sown in 
drills fifteen inches asunder, is one ounce. 
Sow every spring, at the end of March or in 
April; follow With a secondary sowing in 
May. This root likes a light deep soil. 
Allot an open compartment. Sow either 
broadcast and rake in evemy, or in small 
drills twelve or fifteen inches asunder, and 
I earth over half an inch or an Inch deep. 
When the young plants are two or three 
inches high, then thin to six or eight lucUev 
distance. Clear out all weeds as they ad- 
vance in growth. The plant having a free 
increase all summer, the roots will, some of 
them, be of a moderate size to begin taking 
up in August, others in September, but will 
not attain full growth till the end of October, 
when, and during the winter, they may be 
used as wanted ; or some may be dug up in 
November, and preserved in sand under 
cover, to be ready when the weather is 
severe. The plants left in the ground oon- 
I tinue useful all winter till the spring ; theii 
^ those remaining undrawn shoot to stalk in 
April and May, and beoome unfit for tbo 
table. To save seed, leave some old plants 
in the spring, which will shoot up in tall 
stems and produce ripe seed in autumn. 

SCOTCH BBOTH.-Set on the fire four 
ounces of pearl-barley, with three Scotch 
pints (or six quarts) of salt water; when it 
boils, Bkjm it, and add what quantity of salt 
beef or fresh brisket you choose, and a 
marrow-bone or a fowl, with a couple of 
pounds of either lean beef or mutton, and a 
good quantity of leeks, cabbi^es, or savoys, 
or you may use turnips, onions, and grated 
carrots. Keep it boiling for at least four or 
five hours ; but if a fowl be used, let it not be 
put in till just time enough to bring it to 
table when well done, for It must be served 
up separately. Or, take the ohops foom a 
neck of mutton, cut the remaiaoer up la 
small pieces, and let it stew the whole day, 
BoU half a pint of Scotch barley till tender» 
Q a 
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tt^ain it dry ; ehop fine two large onions 
nnd turnipst whioh put with the barley and 
chops into a close stewpan, strain the broth 
Into it, let it boil one hour and a half, and 
skim it well, seasoning it only with salt and 
black pepper. This will make a large tureen 
of broth, besides preserving the chops for 
table. 

SCOTCH BUN. — Take four pounds of 
Hour dried and silted, two pounds of 
raisins stoned and cut, and two pounds of 
currants. Add six ounces of orange-peel, 
the same of citron and of almonds blanched 
and cut ; mix ail these together. Take one 
drachm of bloves, a large nutmeg, half an 
ounce of allspice, and the same of ginger ; 
pound them, strew the spice on the fruit, 
and mix them well up. Slake a hole in the 
Hour, break in nearly a pound and a half 
of butter, pour warm water on the butter, to 
soften it a little ; then work the flour and 
butter together, spread the paste, and poui* 
jn half a pintol'goud yeast; work it up very 
well until the paste is light and smooth. 
Cut oH' about a third part of the paste for 
the sheets, spread out the rest of the paste 
on the table, put the fruit on it. Tour about I 
a gill of yeast over the fruit and paste, and 
work the fruit and paste very well together. 
Then make it up round ; roll out the sheet 
which was reserved in a circular form, lay,- 
the bun on the middle, and gather the sheet 
round it ; roll it out to the desired thickness, 
run a ibrk through in different parts down 
to the bottom, and pinch it on the top. 
T'lour double grey paper and put the bun 
upon It, give it a out round the side, put a 
binder ot double paper round it, to keep it 
from running too thin in the oven. Bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Klour, 4 lbs. ; raisins, 2 lbs. ; currants, 
2 lbs.; orange-peel, 6oss.; citron, 6ozs. ; 
almonds, 6 ozs. ; cloves, 1 drachm ; nutmeg, 

1 ; allspice, ^ os. ; ginger, | oz. ; butter, lb. ; 
yeast, J pint. 

SCOTCH CAKE.— Take a pound and a 
Ivalf of dried and sifted flour, the same 
quantity of fresh batter washed in rose- 
water, and the same quantity of loai* sugar 
iinely powdered; six ounces of blanched 
sweet ^monds, three-quarters of a pound of 
candied orange-peel, half a pound of citron, 
ail cut into narrow strips ; a nutmeg grated, 
a teaspoonful of jpouuded caraway seeds, 
HTteen eggs, the yolks and whites separately 
beaten ; then with the hand beat the butter 
to a cream, add the sugar and then the eggs 
gradually ; mix in the flour a little -at a 
time, and then the sweetmeats, almonds, 
and spice i lastly, stir in a glass of brandy ; 
batter the hoop or tin-pan, and pour in the 
cake so as nearly to All it, smooth It on the 
top, and strew over it caraway comfits. 
Bake it In a moderate oven ; it must not be 
moved or turned till nearly done, as shaking 
it will cause Ihe sweetmeats to sink to the 
bottom. 

Floor, l|lb.; butter, i|lb. ; sugar, 
lUh. ; almonds, eozs. $ candied orange-peel, 
Sib. ; dtron^ilb. ; nuttueg, 1 ; caraway seeds, 
1 teaspoonful; eggs, ifi; brandy, i wine- 
glassittl. 


SCOTCH EGGS.— Boil five pullet»s eggs 
quite hard; and, without removing the 
white, cover them completely with a relish- 
ing ibreemeat, in wliich let scraped ham, or 
chopped anchovy, bear a due proportion. 
Fry of a delicate bruwu, and serve in a dish 
with good gravy. 

SCOTCH KALE.— Thisdishischieflymado 
of mutton, either fresh or salted ; beef is only 
used when mutton cannot conveniently be 
had. Three or lour pounds of meat should 
be put to a gallon ot cold water, along with 
two ounces of pearl- barley, with leeks and 
onions, and allowed to stew until tender ; if 
salted, put the meat into water one night, 
changing it once before boiling. Then have 
ready the hearts of two cabbages cut small, 
or greens if cabbages are not in season ; put 
them into the broth, which must be allowed 
to boil up uncovered until reduced to two 
quarts. It should only be seasoned with 
pepper and salt, but will be much improved 
by the addition of a couple of onions tried in 
butter. 

SCOTCH TANCAKES.— To a pint of 
cream beat up the yolks of eight eggs and 
the whites of six, a quarter oi a pound of 
melted butter, a tabiespounful of flour, a 
nutmeg grated, three tablespounfuls of white 
wine, and sugar to sweeten. When the 
butter is cool, mix all together into a batter ; 
have ready a slow lire, and a small frying-pan 
no larger than a plate, tie a piece of butter 
in a clean cloth ; when the pan is hot rub 
this round it, and put in the batter with a 
spoon, run it round the pan very thin, and 
fry on one side only ; put a saucer Into the 
middle of a dish, and lay pancakes over it 
till a little pvramid is termed; strew 
pounded sugar between each pancake, and 
garnish the dish with Seville oranges cut in 
small quarters. 

Cream, 1 pint; eggs, 8 yolks, 6 
whites ; melted butter, ilb. ; flour, 1 table- 
spoonful ; nutmeg, 1 ; white wine, 3 table- 
spoonfuls ; sugar to sweeten. 

SCOURING DROPS.— Take one ounce of 
rectified oil of turpentine, and add to it as 
much oil of lemon-peel as will neutralise or 
overpower the smell. These drops do not 
affect the colour of any article. They should 
be rubbed on any stain with a piece of silk 
wetted with them. 

SCRAP BOOK.— A very interesting col- 
lection of prints, paragraphs, &o., may be 
made by pasting these from time to time 
into a blank volume for that purpose. Such 
a collection habitually lying upon the table 
will afford infinite amusement not only to 
the possessor, but to any casual visitor who 
in the event of your absence when he calls 
is left to amuse himself in the best way he 

“S^KAP PIE.— Grease a flat dish, and 
make a common paste with dripping or the 
fat that has settled on the liquor of boiled 
meat; two pounds of flour and three*Quar^ 
of a pound of fat will make a large pie. Jh** 
omat will be greatly improved by the addi- 
tion of a teaspoontul ot bread- powder 05 * 
little earbonate of ammonia. Having roHfifl 
out the crust, spread a; ithlnnish Ityer oare- 
ftilly over the dish. Fill itf with bits ol coW 
8t0 
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meat of any kind that have been collected 
from the plates or trimmed from a point, 
or in anv other way. Chop them all 
up together, with a little parsley and 
thyme and an onion, and season it with 
pepper and salt. If there is not meat 
enough to All the dish, cold potatoes may be 
laid at bottom, either mashed or cut in thin 
alioes, or slice# of vegetable marrow. A 
little cold gravy will be an improvement. 
Moisten the edfjfe crust, that the top when 
laid on may adhere firmly. Cover and bake. 1 
When the top crust looks well done it is J 
enough. This will turn out whole, and is l 
excellent eating, either hot dr cold. Or the 
same thing may be baked in a deep pte<dlBh, I 
only lining the sides of the dish with crust, I 
not the bottom. A larger portion of vege- | 
tables may be given— potatoes, carrots, and i 
beef, or vegetable marrow, .seasoning the ! 
same, and more broth or liquor for gravy. ! 

SCRAPER. — An ordinary adjunct to i 
the doors of dwellings, and one which to i 
ensure use should be placed in such a situa- j 
tion as to be easily seen. The variety Of 
form is endless, from a 
single piece of iron hoop 
Axed across two uprights 
of any kind, to those 
of cast Iron ornamented 
in various ways. They 
should always, if pos- 
sible, have a receptacle 
for the dust to fail into. 

A portable scraper, as 

unnexed figure, is useful, because it may be 
placed in any situation ; as, for instance, in 
any part of the garden. 

SCRATCH RS —These, though very trivial 
accidents, are often, from the place in which 
they occur, or the habit of body of the 
person at the time, very annoying and trou- 
blesome injuries. The desideratum in such 
cases is to close the disunited cuticle, and 
prevent a scabby seam along the Inj ury ; 
the best remedy to prevent the one and 
eflect the other, is the extract of lead, which 
in its unadulterated state is to be applied 
on lint to the part, when, it it has neen 
properly wetted, and secured from the air, 
it will in a few hours be perfectly reunited. 

SCREEN. — A very useful contrivance for 
enhancing the comfort of an apartment, 
concentrating warmth, keeping off draughts, 
&c. They may be constructed in the simplest 
manner; a clothes horse, for instance, 




eoreted with canvas, and decorated with 
engravings cut from books or journals, will 
answer every purpose. When, however, 
they are made especially, they have some- 



times peculiar hinges, by which they can be 
folded both ways. Fire screens are very 
necessary where open fires are used. In 
dining rooms they are particularly suited, 
for those who sit with their backs to the 
fire; and various contrivances have been 
resorted to, to prevent the unpleasant elTeot. 
of this situation. The simplest, and ono 
that frequently answers the purpose, is a 
flat one worked of willow, 
that is hung on the back of 
each chair requiring such a 
defence. Fire Screens for 
drawing rooms are less 
wanted than formerly ; since 
from the great improve- 
ments in chimney fire- 
places, it is not so necessary 
to sit very near the fire. 

When they are employed, 
they are made light and 
elegant, and hre generally 
only large enough to screen 
the face. It is requisite that the base of all 
fire screens should be strong and solid, as 
well as somewhat heavy, that they may not 
easilv overttirn. 

SCROFULA.— A peculiar condition of the 
body, in which the healthy vital energy 
is in a measure In abeyance, where the 
system is less strong, the body less perfect, 
the organization less harmonious, and the 
living power to resist accidents less per- 
fect and capable of resisting those in- 
fluences of time, air, oontagion, and acci- 
dent, ever at war on the frame of man. and 
which robust health may rebut and for n 
time defy, but before which the less perfect 
organization of scrofula ultimately suc- 
cumbs. It is to this unnatural weakness of 
the constitution that we owe many of those 
diseases and ills that like a scourge afflict 
mortality ; such as consumptioh, mesenteric 
disease of the bowels In children, rickets, 
goitre, cretinism, hare lip, white swellings, 
and many other local and constitutional 
maladies : all deriving their origin from this 
physical and specific weakness of the whole 
or a part of the human body. Any chronic 
swelling of the absorbent glands is denomi- 
nated scrofula, as shown both by the wen 
In the throat and the white, shiny, and in- 
sidious swellings in the knee, yet neither of' 
them is, correctly speaking, scrofula ; but 
merely the local evidence of aomething'WB' 
feel and know, but cannot define in the 
system, couched In the blood, reflected in 
the want of general nervous energy, and 
manifesting itself in some looal character, 
to which science gives a name, and unpro- 
fessional wisdom assigns the disease. The 
chief characters by which a sm'ofuloas dia- 
thesis is known or may be suspected, are a 
want of perfect bodily symmetry, smaQ, 
thin, or crooked limbs, a round or pigeon- 
breast, excessive enlargement of certain 
organs, broad Jaws, low forehead, long uecit 
and large occiput, great transparency of ^ 
skin, with a rosy tint of the cheeks; whnh 
the complexion is dark, it is of a dirt]|, 
gmmous appearance, when fair, unnaturaujp 
clear; a bfaish ring round the eyes, whjbu 
though large, clear, and sometimee 
G Q 2 
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are more generally light blue, with awollen 
or puffed eyelids, long lashes, upper lips 
thick and projecting, and the general ex- 
pression of the countenance voluptuous ease, 
with want of decision wad energy ; the first 
teeth are small, subject to decay, and the 
seeond white, liable to split, and often be- 
come prematurely decayed. The treatment 
of the different local forms of scrofula will 
be found under their several heads. — See 
Consumption, Goitre, Neok, Apfeotions 

OF, &0. 

SCUUBBING.-After the white- washing, 
paint-cleaning, and window washing of 
each room has been completed, let the floor 
be scrubbed; first seeing that it has been 
well swept. For this pdrpose have a small 
tub or bucket of warm water ; an old 
saucer to hold a piece of brown soap ; a 
large thick towel-linen floor-cloth, and a 
long- handled scrubbing-brush. Dip the 
whole of the floor-cloth into^hc water, and 
with it wet a portion of the floor. Next, 
rub some soap on the bristles of the brush, 
and scrub hard all over the wet place. Then 
dip your cloth into the water, and with it 
wash the suds off the floor. Wring the 
cloth, wet it egain, and wipe the floor with it 
a second time. Lastly, wash the cloth about 
in the water, wring it as dry as possible, 
and give the floor a final and hard wiping 
with it. Afterwards go on to the next part 
of the floor, wet it, scrub it, wipe it three 
times, and proceed in the same manner, a 
piece at a time, till you have gone over the 
whole ; changing the dirty water for clean, 
whenever you find it necessary. For a large 
room, fresh warm water will be required 
four or five times in the course or the 
scrubbing. When the floor has been 
scrubbed, leave the sashes raised while it is 
drying. For scouring common floors that 
are very dirty, have by you an old tin pan 
with some gray sand in it ; and alter soaping 
the brush, rub it on some sand also. 

SCURVY. — A disease affecting all the 
fluids of the body, attended by exhaustion, 
lassitude, fainting from the slightest exer- 
tion, pains in the limbs, back, and general 
weariness, soft, painful, and spongy gums, 
bleeding at the merest touch, while from 
the nose, mouth, and bowels, haemorrhage 
follows from the slightest accident. Ex- 
ternally, the disease Is characterized by 
livid spots of various size appearing over 
the body, general paleness and want of 
colour in tne skin, mental apathy, fetid 
breath, and loss of animal spirits. Scurvy 
is caused by long living on one innutritious 
diet, accompanied with confinement and 
hard labour, and more especially bv a long 
'course of salt provisions ; hence formerly, 
hei’ore steam was introduced in navigation, 
tmd the crews of ships were for many 
months, and on long cruises sometimes for 
years, confined with hardly any change to 
mn exclusive dietary of salt-junk, pickled 
pork, and hard biscuits, flrom which all 
moisture was totally expelled, scurvy was 
a disease in both the national and mercantile 
marine of very common occurrenoe, attack- 
ing whole crews with the fatality of a 
pestUenoe. Since the natore of the disease 


has been better understood, and the sailor^ 
comfort more charitably considered, scurvy 
may be said to have been expunged from 
the list of human afllictions, so rare is it 
that the disease now presents itself. As 
scurvy is engendered by living on hard and 
innutritious salt provisions, it seems natural 
to suppose that the only remedies required 
to cure this disease, would be i'resh juicy 
foods, of a directly opposite character, and 
such indeed is the fact: the only remedies 
necessary to restore the worst case to health, 
if the vital energy has not been too greatly 
prostrated, are an abundant supply of fresh 
vegetables, even grass, in the absence ot 
more agreeable articles, vinegar, and fresh 
beef or mutton. In bad oases, where the 
debility is great, the bleeding from the 
mouth, nose, or sores is excessive ; the only 
medicine actually requsite is bark with 
wine or porter, and a gargle of alum and 
sage tea for the mouth, and a lotion of oak 
bark and alum to bathe the bleeding sores. 
Since the discovery of lemon or lime-juice 
as a specific for scurvy, the treatment of 
this disease has become very simple, re- 
solving itself into a more judicious course 
of succulent animal and vegetable foods, 
with wine and bark, and a few spoonfuls 
of lime-juice three times a day. Among 
the most approved vegetables for cases of 
scurvy, are water- cresses, radishes, all kinds 
of cabbage, nettles, wormwood, ground 
ivy, and scurvy- grass. Oranges, lemons, 
cider, and vinegar are likewise beneficial. 
Sometimes the scaly eruption that has broken 
out all over the body, especially along the 
emaciated legs and arms, will obstinately 
remain, peeling ofi', and re-scabbing long 
after the system has rallied, and the patient 
in other respects is in an advanced stage of 
convalescence; thus causing much annoy- 
ance by the pain and debility in the part, 
and its continued proneness to bleed on the 
slightest irritation. In such cases, the pa- 
tient must be placed under the foliowing 
course of tonic and alterative medicines, 
continuing the nutritious diet, as much 
exercise as possible, and an occasional 
warm bath. Take of 

Colombo bark .... i drachm 

Cascarilla 2 drachms 

Canella alba .... 2 drachms 
bruise, and infuse for six hours, in twelve- 
ounces of boiling water, strain and add 

Quinine 10 ^aius 

Sulphuric acid . . . . 40 drops. 

Mix ; and give one tablespoonful three times 
a day, either alone or in a little water. At 
the same time a Plummer’s pill should be 
taken night and morning, and where the 
pain is oonsiderable, or the patient is 
deprived of sleep, twenty-five drops oj 
laudanum or a grain of solid opium shouta 
be gjven at bed-time,aB long as the symptoms 
demand its use. In addition, to a part or 
the whole of these instructions, the only 
other means necessary are ohangs of 
and exerifise, both most important adjuncts 
in the treatment. An occasional drW>'^ 
of sweet wort from a brewery will be fo***^® 
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of great advantage, and as a variety, for a 
beverage, copious drinks should be taken of 
whey, b utte rmilk, or cider. 

SCURVY, IH THE Head.— A simple and 
effectual remedy is the following. Into a 
pint of water drop a lump of fresh quicklime, 
the size of a walnut ; let it stand all night, 
then pour the water off clear from sediment 
or deposit ; add a quarter of a pint of the 
best vinegar, and wash the head with the 
mixture, which is perfectly harmless ; only 
wet the roots of the hair. 

SCYTHE.— An implement used for cutting 
down grass, grain, &c. The annexed figure 
represents a patent scythe; the handle is 



turnlshed with an iron ring at the end of a, 
vO which the blade is attached; the pro- 
jecting stud at the butt- end of the blade is 
embedded flush in the handle by taking 
awiiy a portion of the wood ; and the ring is 
then slipped over it, and held tight in its 
position by an iron wedge driven between 
the ring and the handle. The peculiar 
position which the blade bears to the handle 
is determined by setting off the length of 
the blade a c along the handle from a to d, 
which is the plane for the handle of the 
right hand, and the same length from d' to c 
fixes the point of the scathe. The blade is 
still further secured in its position by the 
grass-nail /, which is hooked by one end 
* into a hole in the blade, and nailed through 
an eye to the other end. The left hand 
handle e is placed to suit the convenience of 
the workman. 

SEA PIE. -Make a thick pudding crust, 
line a dish with it, or what is better, a cake 
tin, put in a layer of sliced onions, then a 
layer of salt beef cut in slices, a layer of 
Sliced potatoes, a layer of pork, and another 
of onions ; strew pepper over all, cover with 
a crust, and tie down tightly with a cloth 

g reviously dipped in boiling water and 
cured; boll for two hours, and serve hot in 
a dish. 

SEA- SICKNESS. —This distressing afibc- 
tion would appear to arise from the influence 
which the motion of the vessel has upon the 
brain and other organs. The best preven- 
tives seem to be the horizontal positioiit as 


near the centre of the vessel as possible. 
Exposure to the open air renders the llabiltty 
less, the deck, therefore, is to be preferred to 
the cabin. Stimulants oomblnea with seda- 
tives, have considerable effect in aiflevlEting 
the symptoms. A pill composed of four 
grains of cayenne pepper, wltn two or three 
of extract of henbane taken at intervals, 
will be found useful. Creosote is also an 
excellent antidote ; and three or four drops, 
on a piece of loaf sugar, will be sufficient. 
Some persons And themselves less liable to 
sea-sickness if they take food freely ; with 
others, the reverse is the case; the effect 
probably depends upon the state of the 
digestive powers of the stomach, temporary 
or permanent. If these are vigorous, the 
excitement of digesting food acis doubtless 
as a counter-agent to the cause of nausea. 
Sea-sickness ot itself is rarely Injurious, but 
it should be a subject of consideration with 
persons who are liable, or likely to be, to head 
afl'ection, who are the subjects of rupture, 
prolapsus, &c., how far they should incur 
the risk of these being aggravated bv the 
action of vomiting. Some persons who do 
not sufier from simeness while on the water, 
experience nausea and other uncomfortable 
sensations after landing— an effect doubtless 
due to a partial disturbance of the digestive 
organs, and probably to bilious disorder. 
One or two doses of compound oolocynth 
or compound rhubarb pill, will generally 
remove the Inconvenience. A girale worn 
around the body above the bowels, would 

E revent sea-sickness. It is said to operate 
y keeping the intestines from pressing 
upwards against the diaphragm, when the 
ship descends from the top of a wave. The 
upward motion of the vessel does not cause 
the distressing nausea, but affords instan- 
taneous relef. 

SEA WATER, ArtificiaIi.— There can- 
not be a question that by far the simplest 
plan would consist in the evaporation.oi the 
sea-water Itself in large quantities, pre- 
serving the resulting salt in closely stopped 
vessels to prevent the absorption of mois- 
ture, and vending it in this form to the 
consumer ; the proportion of this dry saline 
matter being Arty- six ounces to ten gallons 
of water, less three pints. The portion to 
be used is six ounces to the gallon of water, 
and stirred well until dissolved. 

SEA WEED, TO Collect ard Dry.— 
First wash the sea- weed in fresh water, 
then take a plate or dish (the larger the 
better), out your paper to the size required, 
place it in the plate with fresh water, and 
spread out the plant with a good-sized 
camel-hair pencilln a natural form; pricking 
out with the pin gives the sea-weed an un- 
natural appearance, and destroys the oharao- 
teristio fall of the branches, which should 
be oatefully divided ; then gently raise the 
paper with the specimen out or the water, 
placing It in a slanting position for a 
few moments, so as to allow the super- 
abundant water to run off; after which 
place it in the press. The press is mado 
with three pieces of board, two sheets 
of blotting paper ; on that lay the sp^- 
mens ; place straight and smooth over thehi 
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a piece of old muslin, fine cambric, or haled in the act of sealins: with it. Either 
linen, then some more blotting-paper, and lamp-black or ivory-black serves for the 
place another board on the top of that, and colouring- mat ter of black- wax. Sealing- 
continue in the same way; the blotting wax is olten adulterated with rosing in 
paper and the muslin should be carefully which case it runs into thin drops at the 
removed and dried every day, and then ilameof a candle. 

replaced ; at the same time, those specimens SEASONING,— This is a very important 

that are su^Bciently dried may be taken clement in the art of cookery, and one 
away. Nothing now remains but to write which requires experience. Judgment, and 
on each the naime, date, and locality. You delicacy of taste. The precise quantities for 
can either gum the specimens in a scrap- particular dishes it is impossible to give, 
book, or fix them in as drawings are often because tastes differ so materially that what 
fastened, by making lour slits m the page, is grateful to the palate of one person may. 
and inserting each corner. This is by far be very disagreeable to that of another. In 
the best plan, as it admits of their removal considering this subject, however, the fol- 
without injury to the page, at any future lowing remarks on the various ingredients 
period, if it be required either to insert used in seasoning generally will scarcely be 
better specimens or intermediate species, out of place. In the use of salt in cooking 
Some of the larger algae will not ad We to considerable judgment is required. The best 
the paper, and consequently need gumming, rule is to employ as little as possible. It ia 
The following is the best method of pre- easy to add salt afterwards if required: but 
serving them. After well cleaning and when a dish is made too salt the fault is 
pressing, brush the coarser kinds of algm irremediable. Sugar may be applied with 
over with spirits of turpentine in which advantage in various dishes, but great care 
two or three small lumps of gum mastic must be taken that in such preparations it 
have been dissolved by shaking in a warm should be employed to enrich, not to sweeten, 
place; two-thirds of a small phial is the The taste of sugar should not predominate, 
proper proportion, and this will make the or even be recognised. Meat intended to be 
specimens retain a fresh appearance. boiled or fried should be well peppered but 

SEALING CEMENT.— To secure letters never salted; salt renders it hard. In 
and packages from being opened or tarn- boiling vegetables, a certain portion of salt 
pered with, beat up some line bean ilour shoula always be put into the water. It. 
with the white of an egg, and make it into should be well understood that pepper and 
a paste. Use a little of it in the form of a all descriptions of spice require to be sub-' 
wafer, close the letters, &c., with it, and Jected to the action of heat to bring out their 
hold the sealed part to the spout of a tea- genuine flavour. In the use of spices it is 
pot containing boiling water. The steam important that the aroma which they give 
will harden the cement to that degree that forth should not be allowed to evaporate or 
the letter cannot be opened without tearing escape. Aromatic herbs used in seasoning 
it, and will thus prove more secure than should not be exposed to the open air, but 
gum, wafer, or wax. excluded from it as much as possible. This 

SEALING WAX.— Take four ounces of may be partially effected by tying the dried 
shell- lac, one ounce of Venice turpentine, and herbs in paper-bags, but it is much better to 
three ounces of vermilion. Melt the lac in a reduce the leaves to a coarse powder, and 
copper, pan suspended over a clear charcoal confine it in well-corkcd bottles. Spices 
fire, then pour the turpentine slowly into should be put into soups whole, allspice is : 
it, and soon afterwards add the vermilion, one of the best for this purpose. Seville 
stirring briskly all the time of the mixture orange-juice has a finer and milder acid than 
with a rod iu eitlier hand. In forming the lemon-juice ; but both should be used with 
round sticks of scaling- wax a certain por- caution. Sweet herbs for soups or broths 
tion of the mass should be weighed while it consist of knotted marjoram, thyme, or 
Is ductile, divided into the desired number parsley— a sprig of each tied together. The 
of pieces, and then rolled out upon a warm older and drier onions are the stronger in 
marble slab by means of a smooth wooden flavour ; in dry seasons also they are very 
block like that used by apothecaries for strong: the quantity should be proportioned 
rolling a mass of pills. The oval sticks of accordingly. Although celery may be gene- 
beating- wax are oast in moulds with the rally obtained for soup throughout the year,, 
i^ve compound in a state of fusion. The it may be useful to know that dried oelery- 
marks of the lines of junction of the mould- seed is an excellent substitute. It is so 
box may be afterwards removed by holding strongly flavoured that a drachm of whole 
the sticks over a clear fire or passing them seed will enrich half a gallon of soup as 
over a blue gas- flame. Marble sealing-wax much as two heads of emery. Mushrooms 
is made by mixing two, three, or more are much used, and when they cannot be 
coloured kinds while they are in a semi-fluid obtained fresh, mushroom ketchup will 
state. From the viscidity of the several answer the purpose, but it should be 
masses, their ineorooration is left inoom- used very sparingly, as nothing is more 
plete so as to produce the appearance of difficult to remove than the over-flavouring 
marbling. Oold sealing- wax is made simply of ketchup. A piece of butter, in proportion 
by stirring gold-coloured mica spangles to the liquid, mixed with flour and added to 
Into the musk or other perfume. If one the soup when boiling, will enrich and thicken 
partof balsam of Peru be melted along with It Arrowroot or potato-flour is well 
ninety- nine parts of the sealing-wax com- adapted for the thickening of soups in. 
position, an agreeable fragrance will be ex- absence of flour. The foe flavouring mgre* 
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dients, as ketchup, spice, \7ine, juice, &o. 
should not bo added till the soup is nearly 
done. Wine, especially, should always be 
add^ late in the making ; as it evaporates 
very quickly in boiling. 

SEDATIVE OINTMENT.-The violent 
local irritation which often follows the appli- 
cation of blisters to the surfaceof children, is 
a serious objection to their use, and requires 
that particular care be taken to lessen the 
liability of sloughing. Should, however, the 
ulcer be very irritable, the following oint- 
ment. thickly spread on lint, will be found 
serviceable Lime-water, oil of almonds, 
of each half an ounce; mix well together, 
then add prepared lard, one ounce. 

SEED- CLOTH.— An article for the re- 
ception of light seeds, and of great use to 
the sefed-grower. The cloth may be of any 
size; but one three or four ieet wide, and 
ten or twelve feet long, will be found most 
convenient, when there is a great variety of 
seed to be dried. Sew the edges of the cloth 



to a cord on nil the four sides, and in an 
angle introduce a loop or ring. For every 
cloth have four pins, each having a hook 
near the top on which to hang the loop or 
ring ; the pins are pointed at each end, that 
they may enter easily into the ground, and 
have a cross-piece about a foot from the top 
to prevent them iVom going in too far. and 
from being drawn too much on one side by 
the tension of the cloth. 

SEEDS, TO pRKsnRVE.— Seeds of plants 
may be preserved, ibr many months at least, 
by causing them to be packed either in husks, I 
pods, or in absorbent paper, with raisins or 
brown moist sugar ; or a good way, prac- i 
tised by gardeners, is to wrap the seed in I 
brown paper or cartridge paper, pasted | 
down, und varnished over. 

8BIDLITZ POWDERS.-Tbeseare 
usually put up in two papers. The large 
blue paper contains two drachms of Ro- 
chelle salt, and two scruples of carbonate of 
soda ; tn practice it will oe found more con- 
venient to mix the two materials in larger 
quantity by passing them twice through a 
sieve, and then to divide the mixture either 
by wdight or measure, than to make each 
powder separately. When wanted for use, 
dissolve the contents of the blue paper in 
‘ b alf a tumbler of eold water, stir in the other 
po^w. and drink during effervescence. 

SEINER WATER. —An effervescing 
draught ^lefiy distinguished by the large 
aoumnt of carbonic acid it eontains in com- 
bination with alkaline carbonates, such as 
***®5?t^ B<*da, magnesia, and lime ; it also 
mtahis Mmmim salt. It is nseful in sohie 
lunus ^ dyspasia, gravel, &o., and Is an 


excellent restorative when the system has 
undergone any extraordinary exhaustion. 
To make it, take twenty ounces and a half of 
water impregnated by the usual apparatus 
with carbon c acid gas, and dissolve in it 
four grains of carbonate of soda, two gratns 
of carbonate of magnesia, and twenty grains 
of common salt. 

8EMOLINB PUDDINO.-Toa quart of 
milk put three tablespoonfuls of semoline ; 
when the milk boils, stir it in gradually ; then 
add one ounce of sweet almonds and two or 
three bitter almonds well pounded ; sweeten 
to taste with white sugar; boil altogether 
forty minutes, put it in a mould wet with 
cold milk ; let it stand till perfectly cold ; 
turn It out and serve with preserved fruit. 

SENNA CONFECTION.— Take of senna 
four ounces ; figs, half a pound ; cassia pulp, 
tamarind pulp, and the pulp of prunes, 
each four ounces ; coriander seeds, two 
ounces; liqiforice, one ounce and a half; 
sugar, one pound and a quarter; water, one 
pint and a half. Rub the senna with the 
coriander, and separate, by sifting, five 
ounces of the mixture. Boil the water with 
the flgs and liquorice added, until it Is 
reduced to one- naif; tlien press out and 
strain the liquor. Evaporate the strained 
liquor in a pan by boiling until twelve fluid 
ounces remain; then add the sugar and 
make a syrup. Now mix the pulps with the 
syrup, add tlie sifted powder, and mix well. 
Use as a purgative. 

SENSITIVE FLANTS. — A species of 
plant possessing an irritability of so marked 
a kina as to gain for them their peculiar 
name. The Venus fly-trap is one of these, 
having pointed leaves which are furnished 



on their edges with a row of showy prickles 
Another of this sensitive tribe is the Dm* 
modiutn gyraru, which has a spontaneous 
motion ; and its leaves frequently move In 
various directions without order or eo* 
operation. 

SEPTEMBER, GARnsRiRG for.— K ry* 
CHER Garden. Angelica, sow. Aramade and 
potherbi, flnish gathering. ArlMtokei, break 
down. Atparagus, plant foroing-beds, we^, 
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fco. Balm^ plant. Bean*^ earth up, &o. 
Bett, red, take up as wanted. Borage, sow, 
thii^ advancing crops. Borecole, plant. 
Burnet, plant. Cabbage, sow, plant, earth up 
advancing. Cardoons, earth up. Carrota, 
advance. Caulifloteera, prick out, draw earth 
to advancing. Celery, earth up, plant 

Chervil, sow. Coriander, sow. aalad, 

sow. Creaa, American, sow. Cucumhara, 

attend to, bow, ridge out. Dill, sow, 
earthing up attend to. Endive, plant, attend 
to, blanch, &c. Fennel, plant. Finochio, 
earth up. Hoeing, attend to. Hyaaop, plant. 
Jerusalem artidiokea, take up as wanted. 
Kidney beans, earth up advancing. Leeka, 

attend to advancing. Lettuces, plant out, 
sow. Melons, attend to, protect at night. 
Mint, plant. Mushroom beds, make, oolleot 
spawn. Nasturtium berries, gather as they 
become fit. Onions, sow, attend to advan- 
cing, gather for storing. Parsley, cut down. 
Peas, hoe, &c. Pennyroyal, plant. Pot 
marjoram, plant. Potatoes, take up for stor- 
ing. Radishes, sow. Rhubarb, sow. Sage, 
plant. Salading, small, sow. Savory, plant. 
Savoys, plant. Seeds, gather as they ripen. 
Sorrel, plant. Spinach, sow. Tansey, plant. 
Tarragon, plant. Thyme, plant. Turnips, 
sow, hoe advancing. 

General Remarks. — 'EiOrth up and store 
only in dry weather. Stick, stop, support, 
out down, blanch, and thin where you see it 
necessary; no time is to be lost at this 
season. Remove all decayed leaves, haulm, 
stems, &c. ; and the remains of all crops 
which have been taken, so as to preserve 
order and neatness; and make way for 
other crops or winter fallows. Destroy 
insects and vermin. Dress, sort, and put 
up seeds which have been well dried. Finish 
hoeing edible bulbs and potatoes. 

Flower Garden. —Transplant in any 
moist or showery M'eather this month, the 
perennial aqd biennial seedlings to their 
allotted situations, with a ball of earth round 
their roots. Propiqrate fibrous-rooted plants 
by all the modes, but more especially from 
slips, rooted or unrooted, the stalky parts 
of herbaceous plants being now of a proper 
texture for this purpose. Prepare the spots 
where it is intended to deposit anemone 
and ranunculus roots anytime during the 
month; and dig all beds and borders which 
are vacant, to prepare them for receiving 
roots and plants next month. Transplant 
peonies, flag iris, monkshood, fraxinella, 
and such like plants to part their roots and 
remove each root to its destined position. 
Transplant evergreens. Plant cuttings of 
honeysuckle, and other shrubs; hyacinth 
and tulip roots for early spring bloom ; and 
box by slips or roots. Also crocus and other 
bulbs, and such autumn flowering bulbs 
as were omitted to be planted in the spring. 
Sow seeds of bulbous flowers, if not done In 
the preceding month. The seeds of most 
biennials and perennials may be sown in 
this month with advantage, provided pro- 
tection can be afforded to them in the 
winter. On the whole, however, it is better 
to defer the business till spring, unless with 
a few sorts that sometimes lie a whole year 
before they come up when sown at that 


season. Among them maybe enumerated 
colombine, agrimony, chelone, &c. If sown 
now, their seeds will come up the following 
spring, and they will flower the same 
season. If the end of the month be wet, 
hoop and mat such plants as will be injured 
by excess of moisture. Among these are the 
primular bulb and tender annuals planted in 
groups over the borders ; also bulbs, as the 
tuberose and Guernsey lily, planted or 
plunged in the borders. 

General Rcmari:*.— -Prepare the ground for 
florist’s flowers. Trench and sift the earth 
where tulips and hyacinths are to be 
planted, at least three leet deep. Replace the 
more tender auriculas in their frames ; but 
keep off the glasses except when it rains. 
Most of the greenhouse and hothouse plants 
will now be advanced; remove them to 
cold frames, or to the greenhouse or dry 
stove, according to their natures, to harden 
them gradually. Some may go directly to 
the stove. The beginning of this month is 
a fit time to repair, paint, glaze, and clean 
the flues of greenhouses. Replace some ot 
the more tender plants from the open air at 
the beginning, and the whole in the course 
of the last week of the month. Remove all 
decaying flowers, that do not bear orna- 
mental seeds or berries. Dress and mow 
turf and clean gravel. 

SEPTEMBER, Things in Season.— PwA. 
Barbel, brill, carp, cockles, cod, conger eels, 
crabs, dace, eels, flounders, gurnets, had- 
dock, hake, herrings, lobsters, mullet, mus- 
sels, oysters, perch, pike, plaice, prawns, 
shrimps, soles, tench, thornbaok, turbot, 
whitings. 

Fruit. Apples, cherries, currants, 
filberts, grapes, hazel nuts, medlars, melons, 
peaches, j)ears, plums, quinces. 

Meat. Beef, lamb, mutton, veal, venison. 

Poultry and Game. Chickens, ducks, fowls, 
geese, larks, leverets, partridges, pheasants, 
pigeons, plovers, pullets, rabbits, teal, tur- 
key-poults, wheat-ears. 

Vegetables. Artichokes, asparagus, balm, 
beans, cabbages, carrots, cauliflowers, celery, 
chervil, cucumbers, endive, finochio, garlir, 
herbs of all sorts, leeks, lettuces, mint, 
mushrooms, parsley, parsnips, peas, pota- 
toes, radishes, salad of all sorts, shallots, 
turnips. 

SERAGLIO CAKES.— Boil together for 
a moment in a little water, a small quantity 
of sugar, a quarter of a pound of butter, a 
little grated lemon- peel, a pinch of salt, and 
as much flour as will make a firm paste ; 
shake the saucepan well over the fire, until 
the paste separates from the sides of it; 
then remove it, and while It is yet warm, 
add an egg well-beaten and mixed with the 
paste until it adheres to the finger; then 
remove it entirely from the fire, and add 
as many more eggs, one by one, as the 
paste will absorb, with pounded macaroons, 
orange-flowers cut fine, and some grated 
lemon- peel; form the cakes into any shape 
desiredj Rod bake. 

SETTEE.— A kind of lounging seat for 
drawing-rooms and other apartments, which 
are extremely conven ent and agreeable, and 
896 
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help to break the formality of the more 
important furniture. The settee seen in the 



engraving’ is the best adapted for conversa- 
tion, viewing pictures, ana so forth. 

SETTER. —A species of dog used in 
sporting. It is peculiarly adapted to those 
sportsmen who range widely and lollow 
sporting throughout the season with great 



ardour, particularly over moorlands, &c. 
:i’hc dash of these dogs, their superior 
speed, aud little liability to become foot- 
sore, for the hairy padding of the foot 
enables them to go through vast fatigue 
without that shortening stroke and apathy 
in pursuit which will occasionally mark the 
progress of the fatigued pointer. The 
setter, in size, equals the usual run of 
pointers *, in colour, he may be met with of 
almost every tint and marking common to 
hounds and spaniels. Although colour is 
not much of a criterion in the selection of 
this dog, still it is to be noticed that the 
most superior of them have a preponderance 
of the liver hue. 

SETTLE.~An old-fashioned seat with a 



high close hack, to defend those who sit 


thereon from cold and currents of air. They 
were formerly common in the corners of the 
large cottage chimneys, and the seat formed 
a miest for containing household articles. 
They may still be used with advantage in 
apartments that are more than usually ex- 
posed to the action of cold. 

SEWINGr.— A female employment pro- 
ductive of the greatest benefit to the house- 
hold, and calculated to pass the time pro- 
fitably. Sewing by candlelight should be 
avoided as much as possible, especially 
articles of a black shade, but when engaged 
upon these, the eye will experience conside- 
rable relief if the black material is placed 
upon a piece of white calico. . The precise 
incanlug of the word sewiug is the forming 
of two edges of cloth, calico, or other 
material together ; if the edges happen to 
be good salvages, they require only to be 
placed evenly, and to be pinned at short 
distances, or tacked slightly to prevent 
puckering. Should the edges be raw, one 
edge must be turned down once, and the 
other must be turned down double tlie 
width for the purpose of being folded back 
again in the middle, to form what is called 
i the fell. When the seam has been thus 
repared, the cloth or other material should 
e iield upright, firmly, with the thumb 
along the side of the first linger of the loft 
hand, and supported with the second and 
third fingers. The needle should be pointed 
towards the chest; and the stitches must 
lie straight across the seam, and not be 
taken too deep. No knot should be made 
in the thread at the commencement, but 
one end of the thread should be left out, 
and sewn over for the first few stitches. 
The point at which the sewing is to be 
commenced, is along the side of the finger, 
about the beginning of the nail. When a 
fresh thread is required, an end of the thread 
in use should be left together with the same 
length of the new one ; and both of them 
sewn over neatly and carefully. When the 
seam is finished, it should be flattened with 
the thumb-nail. The running and felling is 
then proceeded with, by laying the raw 
edge of one of the parts once down, in the 
same manner as the first fold of a hem ; the 
other part should then be placed upon it, a 
thread or two below the double edge, and 
run together, making the stitches short, 
about three threads up, and three threads 
down. Then the seam should be laid down 
very smoothly and hemmed on the other 
side. For the double seam, or sewing and 
felling, a fold should be laid down in the 
same manner as for a run-and-fell seam ; 
the seamstress turning it back again from 
her exactly at the raw edge of the turn, so 
that the fold may be doume. Then a single 
fold should be laid down on the second 
piece, and the edges of both placed together, 
vvith the turns inside. These should be 
sewn neatly, and when finished, the seam 
laid down neatly, and the fold hemmed on 
the other side. Observe that the sewing 
must be on the right side, and the hem on 
the wrong side. Allied to sewing is another 
process, known as tiUching. Thisls employed 
with the double intention of ornament and 
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strcoigth. It is much used in the collars sides of it, those sides do not require 
and wristbands ot shirts, and for various hemming. The next process is to turn the 
Other purposes. For stitching, the material raw edge down once, and then turn it down 
must be double. In commencing, care again the same width as at first. The work 
should be taken that both ends of the must be held upon the first finger of the left 
article to be stitched are quite even; and hand. The needle must be pointed from the 
then a fold laid down to stitch to. The seamstress, and the end of the thread turned 
depth of the fold must depend upon the under the hem, and drawn out till it nearly 
distance from the edge at which it is approaches the end ; then the end most be 
intended to be stitched. Tlie fold should neatly turned in under the hem with the 
exceed the stitching by some threads. A point of the needle. When a new tluread is 
thread must then be drawn on the right required, the end of the thread in use must 
side, and the work held in the same manner be cut off and turned under the hem ; then 
as for hemming. The needle must be passed the needle must be set in, pointed from the 
in at the wrong side, between the double seamstress, and the new thread managed in 
material, and brought out on the right side, the same manner as before. Turn threads 
where the seamstress must begin, so that left between every two stitches, well place 
the end of the thread may not be seen on them at a good distance. is 

the wrong side. The stitch is formed by another branch of needlework. It is a term 
first bringing the needle out two threads used where a full part is to be set into a 
from the end of the wristband or collar ; plain one ; as the sleeve of a shirt into a 
then to be put back two threads behind the wristband, or the upper part of a shirt into 
thread on the needle, and brought out two the collar. When the seamstress is about 
threads before it. By taking two threads to put it together, and to fasten in gathers, 
only, the stitches are always proportionate care should first of all be taken that the 
to the quality of the material, aud do not loose edges are pared off, and the part about 
require to be contracted by pulling the hems, to be gathered cut perfectly even. It 
When a new thread is required, the needle should next be folded into two parts, and 
must be passed to the wrong side, and the then into four parts, and a mark made with 
thread fastened off neatly ; then the new a piece of thread at each quarter. Then a 
thread must be formed, and the needle fold should be laid down, twelve or fourteen 
passed out to the right side two threads threads from the raw edge, creased, and 
before the preceding stitch ; then proceed turned back again. The running must be 
as before. When the row is finished, if the along the creased line, as it is improper to 
other side of the article have a raw edge, in draw a thread. The side to gather on is the 
most cases it is better to turn it down, but right one, taking up two threads on the 
if there be a good salvage that is not needle, and missing three or more, according 
necessary. In that case the salvage should to the fulness of the article. Four or live 
be iolded exactly in the middle, taking care stitches may be taken on the needle at a 
that the ends are even, or that they corre- time, but the thread need not be drawn 
spond with each other, then the ends should tightly, except at every finger>length ; and 
be sewn neatly, or turned out the wrong if a fresh thread be required, it should be 
side, and run and half-back stitched every taken at a half or quarter only. When the 
two stitches, so as to make the work the gathering is finished, the i'ulness should be 
stronger at a moderate distance from the drawn up rather close, and the thread secured 
edge. But ifsewing be preferred to running, by twisting it round a pin; the gathers 
the right side of the article must be held must next be drawn straight between the 
towards the seamstress while sewing it, a thumb and fingers, and traced or stroked 
double thread drawn on the opposite side of down, one at a time, with a large needle, 
the wristband, at the same distance from To do this neatly, the gathers must be 
the edge as on the first side, and the row placed side by side, and held down firmly 
stitched in a similar manner. The half-back and smoothly with the thumb upon the first 
stitch alluded to is accomplished by putting finger, exactly as though they were being 
the needle back at every two stitches in the taken up on the needle separately. Then 
running. Hemming may be considered as divide the plain part— that is, the collar or 
the rudimentary process in needlework. In wristband — into four equal parts, and, 
learning this art, a single yard of calico may having opened the gathers a little, pin the 
be hemmed all round ; then, the hems being corresponding parts of each together, placing 
out off, the hemming may be renewed ; and the edge of the wristband or collar exactly 
repeating the process of re-hemming and over the gathering-thread. Then draw the 
cutting off, one yard of calico will suffice to gathering- thread so that it may agree in 
perfect the learner. If the piece of cloth or length with the wristband or collar, and 
calico about to be hemmed be a square piece, fasten the thread by twisting it round the 
and if the sides appear to be or nearly an last pin. The thread should never be out 
equal length, the piece should be folded like until the fixing- in of the right side is 
a nalf-hahdkerohief, to ascertain if the sides finished. In doing this, the work should 
are of exw^y the same length. If this beheld with the thumb upon the first finger 
should prove not to be the case, a thread of the left hand ; the gathers, which should 
must be drawn out of the calico or cloth, be distributed as little as possible, lyin^ 
and the material cut even by the open line nearly from left to right, and dually 
thus made; then the raw edge must be out disposed of. The end which is farthest 
straight and smooth. If the piece about to from the seamstress must be commeiie(‘|| 
be hemmed have a salvage on one or two with, setting In the first stitches firmly ana 
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neatly, pointing the needle almost along the 
gathers. One gather only should be taken 
up at a time. The wrong side of the 
material should be set with equal care ; and 
the edge kept on that side, so as to agree 
precisely with the edge upon the right side. 
The henHng-bone stitch is effected by working 
IVom left to right, and taking each stitch 
backwards, the thread being always kept 
behind the needle. In beginning the edge 
of the flannel it must be turned down once, 
and about two threads taken on the needle, 
close under the raw edge. The end to 
commence at is the contrary one to that at 
which hemming is commenced. The next 
stitch must be taken three or four threads 
back, near the top of the turning ; and thus 
the edge is held down by the thread passing 
over it in a zig’Zag manner. If the material 
is calico or muslin instead of flannel, and 
has four sides or edges, a fold must be 
turned down on each of the edges, and two 
threads drawn from each side, about twelve 
or fourteen threads asunder, and three or 
four from the double edge. The piece must 
then be folded in the middle, and two 
threads drawn, one on each side of it, so as 
to have the same number between them 
which was left at the edge. The material 
must be again folded at the quarters, and 
threads drawn in the same manner. 

SEWING MACH INE. -A machine bear- 
ing this title has been invented within the 
last few years i the object of which is to 
perform the operation of sewing more 



■economically and expeditiously than can be 
accomplished by ordinary manual labour. 
A variety of these implements have been 
from time to time introduced, differing in 
details, but agreeing in the following gene- 
ral principles and application : The stitching 
is effected by two needles, each of which is 
supplied with thread from its own bobbin. 
One needle working vertically, and the 
other horizontally through the loops made by 
the flrst, a chain-stitch is produced which 
possesses great beauty as well as superior 
strength. The entire apparatus is about a 
foot in height, is actuated by a small heavy 
wheel, to which a handle is attached, and in 
very rapid work the handle is drawn by a 
treadle and link Upon the shaft, at the 
•mid of which the driving wheel is keyed, is 
a cam- groove, in which the short arm of a 
lever terminating in a globe is made to 
work. The upper end of this lever receives 
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a reciprocating motion fVom the oontinued 
action of the machine, and the length of 
stroke thus obtained is employed, together 
with a subsidiary arrangement, for giving 
motion to the vertical needle. A large arm 
rises flrom the apparatus at the ba^, and 
stands forward, its front extremity termi* 
nating in the apparatus which carries the 
needle. Immediately underneath the top 
plate of the machine, and so placed as to 
act upon the same point as the extremity of 
the vertical needle, is the horizontal needle. 
This instrument is of spiral form, the par- 
ticular curve of which ensures the perfection 
of the work. It is mounted on a short 
vertical arbor, which carries a toothed 
pinion. A toothed arc gears into this, and 
the arc having a reciprocating motion im- 
parted to it by a cam- grove apparatus upon 
the main shaft, participates in that motion. 
The bobbin for the vertical needle is placed 
vertically in a convenient situation at the 
top of the machine ; by means of a tightening 
screw, the tension of the sewing thread is 
adjusted, and with It the tightness or loose- 
ness of the sewing. From the bobbin the 
thread is conducted through an eye fixed on 
the apparatus, and then through the eye of 
the needle, which is not iar from the point, 
and finally returned upwards before the 
operation begins. The bobbin for the hori- 
zontal needle is mounted on a horizontal 
axle in a corner of the apparatus under- 
neath the top plate. Its thread is laid hi a 
small groove formed on the outside of the 
spiral, and is finally b**otight through an eye 
near the point. The cloth having the line of 
sewing creased or otherwise marked out, 
is laid upon the top plate, with the begin- 
ning of the line immediately under the 
vertical needle. If the machine be impelled 
slowly, it will be seen that the vertical 
needle is driven downwards through the 
cloth, and that immediately after it is drawn 
back the continuous action of the machine 
drives the horizontal needle through the 
loop which it leaves. Thus, the thread of 
the vertical needle embraces that of the 
horizontal one at the same time that the 
latter also enters the cloth. By the aid of 
another cam, a short stroke is given to a 
small platform having a surface cut into 
minute pyramids, so as to enable it to grasp 
the cloth firmly wheu pressure is made 
upon it from above, by means of a plate 
with a spiral spring re-acting against a 
fixed obstacle. The result ox this simple 
contrivance is, that at the completion of 
each stroke of the needles the motion of 
the platform parries the cloth from under 
the vertical lieedle, and that needle at each 
successive stroke, and the horizontal needle 
also, works in new cloth. As the length of 
the stroke of the platform admits of adjust- 
ment at the pleasure of the operator, it 
follows that toe stitching can be made as 
coarse or as fine as is desirable. The 
machine being thus rendered self-feeding, 
it is only necessary to guide the cloth m 
such a manner that the needles shall work 
upon the required line. By the aid of such 
a machine as this, sewing is effected with 
great rapidity, running offln something Iona 
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than a minute a line of stout sewing which 
an ordinary seamstress would scarcely over- 
take in the course of half an hour. By the 
handf the machine may be driven at the 
rate of five hundred stitches a minute, by 
the foot at nearly twice that rate. The 
sewing performed is strong, close, and 
regular, and altogether such as it would 
require a very firm and well-practised hand 
to equal. 

SHADDOCK. -A fruit of the citron 
species, cultivated chiefly for ornament. It 
has the handsomest leaf of the whole 
tribe, and the fruit is larger than the 
orange. When several aorta of oranges are 
presented at the dessert, it makes a striking 
addition to the variety. The Juice is of a sub- 
acid sweetness, and is excellent for quenching 
thirst ; and the fruit, from the thickness of 
its skin, will keep longer on sea voyages 
than any other of the citron species. 
The shaadock may be propagated m the^ 
same manner as the lemon, 

SHADES, IN Gardening.— These con- 
trivances are usually made in the form of a 
ilower-pot, as seen in the engraving, but 
with a section cut from one side to admit 
the air and light. This open side in the 
case of auriculas and alpine plants, is placed 
towards the north, and in the case of tender 



plants to the the south, or other points. 
These utensils are exceedingly useful in 
transplanting tender plants, and in cultiva- 
ting alpine plants. One species is entirely 
perfbrated with holes for shading ferns, 
mosses, and fungi. Common pots are often 
used for sheltering and shading newly 
transplanted articles with the greatest 
benefit. 

SHADOWS ON THE WALL.-A 
variety of shadows of different objects may 
be thrown upon the wall for the amusement 
of children, oy a dexterous management of 
the hands and fingers. Ih'g. l is intended 
to represent a fox. The operator should 



1 . 

bark like a fox, while the fingers work to 
represent the action of the animal’s mouth. 


Fi'sf. 2 represents a rabbit, and the resem- 
blance may be made all the more vivid by 



I'lff. 2. 

moving the fingers with an action similar 
to that used by rabbits in running. Firj. c; 
is designed to show a bird feeding. The 



space between the first and second fingerf» 
is for the eye, and the bird may be made to 
appear as if eating, by means of the left 
hand, with a nut or piece of biscuit in it 
SHALLOT, Culture or.— Of this esculent 
there are two varieties, the common, which 
puts forth long, slender, dark- green leaves, 
and the long keeping with larger bulbs and of 
dwarfer growth, and keeping good for 
nearly two years. In propagating the 
shallot, each offset will increase in a similar 
manner as its parent, and may be planted 
out either in the months of October and 
November or early in the spring from 
February to the beginning of April. 
Autumn is the best season for planting if 
the soil be diy. If planted in beds, let 
them be three feet and a iialf wide, and 
three or four inches higher than the alley^s, 
and the surface of the bed a little arched. 
Set out the rows nine inches apart from 
row to row, and plant the offsets singly 
with the hand upon the surface of the bed, 
six inches apart in the row. Just pressing 
each bulb down firm in the soil; see oc- 
casionally that they are not cast out of 
their places by worms or other vermin ; or 
each bulb may be covered with either a 
tittle old tan or coal ashes in little ridges, 
along the rows, an inch and a half or two 
inches deep. When the bulbs are well 
established and growing, the covering should 
be removed with the hand ; no other cul- 
ture is required, except earth stirring. 
Take them up for storing when full grown, 
towards the end of June or July, as soon as 
the leaves begin to decay, spread them ott® 
to dry on boards in some airy situation. 
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SHALLOT SAUCE.— Put a few chopped 
shallots into a little gravy, boiled clear, and 
nearly half as much vinegar ; season with 
pepper and salt : boil for half an hour. 

SHALLOT VINEGAR. - Split six or 
eight shallots; put themintoawide-mouthod 
quart bottle, and fill it up with vinegar. 
Stop it close, and in a month the vinegar 
will be fit for use. 

SHAMPOOING.— A system of mechani- 
cal manipulation of the various parts of the 
body for the cure of disease. It is eifica- 
cious in rheumatic aflections, sprains, &c., 
and is generally practised in connection 
with the bath by persons properly instruc- 
ted in the art. Shampooing to a certain 
extent may be put in force by chafing the 
affected parts briskly and unremittingly, until 
the surface of the skin is in a complete glow. 

SHAVING,— This is a process which may 
be performed in a slovenly and bungling 
manner, or*it may be done with great art 
and dexterity. In the first place, the hair 
should be softened by soaking it in water 
or a lather of soap, by which it is rendered 
much more soi’t and more readily cut. A 
strong lather of soap is usually applied; 
which, in the first place, acts as a softener 
from the water ; next as a lubricating fluid 
it prevents the razor from sticking to the 
skin, or, as it were, stumbling over its 
asperities ; and lastly, from its semi-solid 
consistence, it affords a support to the hair 
when opposed to the edge of the razor. The 
soap used should be of such a nature as to 
make a strong lather hill of small bubbles, 
and it should be as free from all superfluous 
alkali as possible, to avoid irritating the 
skin. In applying it, it is. better to wash 
ihe skin bemrehand, then brush on the 
lather with the shaving brush, working it 
well into the skin, and let it remain to 
soften the hair for a few minutes, during 
which any other part of the toilet may be 
performed. Then apply another coat of 
lather, and at once proceed to take off the 
beard with the razor, warmed to the tempe- 
rature of the skin, or rather above it. Most 
people find it better to stretch the skin by 
The other hand, but a very skilful shaver 
manages the act without this process. The 
razor should be drawn in a gently sawing 
manner across the beard not exactly at 
right angles to it. but nearly so; the art 
consisting in getting the two angles cor- 
rectly, and in avoiding the chop instead of 
of the proper sawing motion. By the two 
angles are meant that made by the surface of 
blade with the surface of the skin, and that 
between its edge and the axis of the hair. 
The angle with the skin should he as slight 
as possible, close contact causing adhesion, 
and thereby Impeding the free play of the 
blade; but anything short of this is the 
proper mode of holding it. Practice here, 
however, is the grand point, and without it 
no one will ever^ucceed as a shaver. When 
the head is to be shaved it is better to 
remove the hair with the scissors to within 
half.M inch, or even less, of the scalp, after 
which t^he razor may be used as for the 
beard, following the direction of the hair, 
and not meeting it. 
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SHEEP, Management of.— The man- 
sgeroent of sheep varies much in different 
districts ; according to the nature and ex- 
tent of the farms on which they are kept, and 
the methods of farming that are adopt^ on 
them; but, under all ciroumstouces, the 
constant endeavour of the sheep-owner is 
to preserve his flock in as good a condition 
as possible at all seasons. The best kind of 
food in general for sheep is nutritious grassy 
pasture growing on a dry and firm soil. In 
point of economy, the folding of sheep upon 
turnips during one half of the year, and on 
clover, tares, &c., during the other half, is 
preferable to the system of grazing at large, 
for by this management a due proportion of 
every arable farm is kept under green crops, 
lire tendency which most sheep have to 
ramble, renders it necessary for them to be 
attended by a shepherd and his dog. The 
duties of a shepherd are very Irksome, and 
require to be performed by a man of firm 
resolution, good temper, and discretion. To 
keep the flock within bounds may be 
troublesome, but much may be done in 
the way ol‘ preventive ; and at all events the 
sheep must not be harassed and chased. 
Being naturally of a timid and gentle nature, 
the sheep ought to be treated with a degree 
of gentleness, and taught rather to regard 
their shepherd as a friendly protector than 
a tyrant. A dog should only be rarely and 
cautiously used. Much depends on the dog 
being* of the proper breed, and well- trained 
to his duty. A good dog gives little tongue, 
he is seldom heard to bark : his great knack 
consists in getting speedily and gently round 
to the farther extremity of the flock, and 
then driving them slowly before him In the 
direction which his master has pointed out. 
A wave of the hand in a certain direction 
and the word “ there,” are usually enough as 
a sign. In those districts that are exposed to 
storms. It is important to afford shelter to 
the flocks . Where there are j uttin g or over- 
hanging rocks or bushes, the sheep will 
crowd under their lee, and so far protect 
themselves from harm; but, when the 
country is bare, some protection will be 
necessary. For this purpose aheep-foldn are 
employed. These are sometimes fixed, being 
constructed of •any convenient sort of light 
material, so as to endose a space in propor- 
tion to the number of sheep, which is kept 
coustantly well littered with some dry sub- 
stance, such as stubble, refuse straw, dry 
sand, &c., during the time the sheep are 
folded and foddered in them. In order that 
as much manure may be raised as possible. 
In some oases, also, for the more peneot pro-' 
teotion of the sheep, they have sheds all 
round them, under which the sheep may He 
without injury from rain, snow, or any sort 
of moisture. These usually are termed 
standing folds, and are either formed about 
the homestead or on some dry rather 
elevated situation on the faims* having the 
bottom well laid with some sort of material 
that is capable of keeping the sheep dry and 
olean. are slight wooden build- 

ings usually made low for the sake ^ 
warmth In the winter, being mostly a tb!M 
part longer than they are wide ; they should 
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also be sufficiently large for the number of 
sheep they are to contain. The side should 



be lined with boards, and the bottom be laid 
in an even manner with stone or some other 
material, that the litter maybe well impreg- 
nated. The sides exposed to the sun should 
be lined with moveable hurdles, that when 
it shines the whole may be laid open, to give 
due refreshment and afford the sheep an 
opportunity of feeding upon the pasture 
wherein they stand. They should be well 
and securely covered with some sort of 
proper material upon the tops. They are 
sometimes fixed in particular situations; 
but in other cases, wliich is the more im- 
proved method, so constructed as to be 
capable of being removed as they may be 
wanted. Sheep-pem are the divisions made 
by the small moveable gates or hiydles 
which are set ^ to keep sheep in some par- 
ticular spot. They are usually formed on a 
d^y place about the corners where different 
enclosures of the pasture meet, so as to.be 
convenient for the whole. Fens are useful 
for examining and selecting the sheep, being 
divided so as to contain about three dozen 
sheep each, as by this means they are always 
at the command of the shepherd for any 
purposes he may have in view. The bottoms 
should be firm and dry, so that the sheep 
may not be soiled. In placing hurdles it is 
usual to fence off as much food as the flock 
will consume in one week, then a similar 
piece is fenced off at the end of the first, the 
sheep still having access to that which is 
partially consumed, another similar piece 
at the same end is again added, and so on 
until a slip of the field is eaten off; this slip 
should be set out in the direction of the 
longest side, or rather the line of the plough- 
ing, so that when one slip is eaten off, the 



plough may be immediately employed to 
turn in the manure and prevent its evapo- 
rating by heat, or being washed away by 


rains. During the time the sheep are con- 
suming the root crops, more or less of other 
food should be supplied to them, the descrip- 
tion and quantity being regulated by a 
variety of circumstances, which can only 
be determined by time, place, and season. 
Com, oil-cake, linseed, hay, &c., &o., are 
occasionally given. Small frames called 
cages are usm for supplying the hay, and 
the other food is given in troughs ; a variety 
of ingenious racks and cages are made of 
wrought-iron, and well suited to the pur- 
pose. That represented 1» the engraving is 
a neat one of convenient form. The time for 
sheep- shearing will vary very much with 
the state of the animal and of the season. 
After a cold winter, and the animal having 
been neglected, the sheep will be ready at 
an early period, for the old coat will be 
loosened and easily removed. The opera- 
tion should never be commenced untU the 
old wool has separated from the skin, and 
a new coat of wool is springing up. The 
coldness or warmth of spring will also make 
a great difl'erence. The usual time of shear- 
ing is about the middle of June, and the 
sheep-owner will very easily perceive when 
the fitting time has come. It is a bad 

S ractice to delay the shearing, for the old 
eece will probably have separated, the fly 
will have longer time to do mischief, and 
the growth of the new fleece will have been 
stinted, or a portion of it will be cut away 
by the shears. A few days previous to 
shearing, the sheep should be washed. 
This is usually done in some convenient 
pool or running stream; the sheep are 
placed in a pen on the bank, and one by onb 
plunged in. At least three persons should 
be in the water ; the sheep is taken in hand 
by the first, and well sluiced aud plunged 
about; another then takes it and does the 
same ; the next is most likely the shepherd, 
and he examines it carefully, and washes off 
any matter that may have been left by the 
other washers. The stream must be hurdled 
or netted across, above and below, to pre- 
vent the sheep escaping up and down 
stream. When the sheep are thus thoroughly 
washed, they must be placed in a dry, clean, 
pasture until shearing. The common 
method of catching the sheep in order to lay 
it on its back to be shorn, is by the hinder leg, 
drawing the animal backward with a crook 
to the adjacent shearing place ; the hand 
holding the leg to be kept low ; when at the 
place it is turned on its oack, or the animal 
IS moved bodily, or one hand placed on 
the neck and another behind, and in that 
manner walked along : the first or common 
mode is perhaps the best. Sheep fed on 
rich pastures, and fleshy, if handled roughly, 
are bruised, and the parts are liable to fatal 
mortifications. In performing the opera- 
tion of shearing, the left side of the sheep is 
placed against the shearer's left leg, his left 
foot at the root of the sheep's tail, and his 
left knee at the sheep’s left shoulder. The 
process commences with the shears at the 
crown of the sheep’s head, with a straight 
out along the loins, returning to the 
shoulder and working a ciroiilar ah^r 
around the off-side to the middle of tor 
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belly; the off- hinder le^ next; then the 
left Imnd holding the tail, a circular shear 
of the buttocks to the near huck of the 
sheep^s hind leg ; the two fore feet are next 
taken in the left hand, the sheep raised, and 
the shears set in at the breast, when the 
remaining part of the belly is sheared round 
to ^e near stifle ; lastly, the operator 
kneeling down on his right knee, and the 
sheep's neck being laid over his left thigh, 
he shears along the remaining side. The 
sheep is subject to a great variety of 
diseases, the moat formidable, and by far 
the most destructive of which, is the rot. 
Many causes have been assigned for this 
disease, but it is conjecture rather than 
certainty. The treatment of rot is seldom 
successful unless when it is commenced 
early, or when the attack is of a mild 
nature ; a total change of food is the first 
indication, and of that to a dry wholesome 
kind; all the former are as good as the 
meals of wheat, barley, oats, peas, beans, 
&C. Carrots are suitable mixed with these : 
broom, burnet, elder, and melilot, have also 
been recommended ; but it is necessary to 
observe, that there is seldom any ventral 
efl\i8ion but in the latter stages of the 
complaint. As long as the liver is not 
wholly disorganised, the cure may be at- 
tained by a simple removal of the cause; 
salt acts in this way, and thus salt mashes 
are good; salt may also be given in the 
water. In the more advanced stages of the 
disease, when the liver has become mate- 
rially aifected, it is prudent to rub the belly 
of each sheep with half a drachm of mercurial 
ointment every other day for a week ; giving 
also the following every morning;— watery 
tincture of aloes, half an onnoe ; decoction 
of willow bark, four ounces; nitric acid, 
twenty-five drops. Foot-rot is a disease 
most prevalent in luxuriant meadows, and 
m all soft grassy lands saturated with 
moisture. The treatment of this disease 
essentially consists in paring away all loose 
and detached horn. All fungous granula- 
tions must either be cut away, or destroyed 
by the muriate of antimony, and the foot 
well washed with a solution of chloride of 
lime. The muriate of antimony must then 
be lightly applied over the whole of the 
denuded surface. This must be repeated 
daily until the whole of the foot is covered 
with new horn. The diseased sheep must 
not be permitted to Join his companions 
until the cure is complete, for it is a very 
infections disease, and may easily spread 
through the whole flock. Scab is au eruptive 
disease of an inflammatory nature, and a 
red appearance. It is a very troublesome 
disease, common in spring and summer. 
Sheep thus aflTeoted must be bound and 
shorn as closely as possible, and then well 
wuhed with warm water. Infusions of 
tobacco, hellebore, or arsenic, have all been 
used good effect. In aggravated eases, 
anpi ntm^t composed of one part of mer- 
euml ointment and seven of lime must be 
procured, and such a quantity of it rubbed 
itton every second day as the diseased parts 
Another good receipt is a 
w tobacco and spirit of turpentine, 


with a little soft soap and sulphur vivnm. 
The only caution necessary to be given in 
the use of any of these remedies, is to take 
care that they be brought thoroughly in 
contact with every part of the skin of the 
affected sheep, lest any of the burrowed acari 
escape. All tolds and sheds in which infected 
sheep have been confined, and all gates, 
posts, and other rubbing places, must 
undergo thorough purification. Dysentery is 
a disease commencing with violent dis- 
charges ilrom the bowels of a green slimy 
; mixture, which in progress of time becomes 
tinged with blood. Diarrhcm attacks young 
sheep, and is usually occasioned by too 
sudden a rush of grass In the spring, or 
from a sudden change from a scanty to an 
over-rich pasture. When such are the causes 
of dlarrhcea, the mere change to a drier 
pasture will effect a cure. Dysentery attacks 
old sheep, and generally does not commence 
till June or July. The disease usually pre- 
vails in fouled pastures, and in seasons 
characterized by a peculiar state of the 
atmosphere, with regard to heat and mois- 
ture, a certain combination of which renders 
the disease fatal. In the treatment of this 
disease, bleeding is a proper remedy at an 
early stage; but if late, gentle purgatives 
alone must be used ; Epsom salts or castor 
oil with twenty-five to thirty drops of 
laudanum will iorm a proper dose. Trem- 
bling is a disease caused by exposure to the 
cold and winds ; a numbness and trembling 
seizing the body and limbs, owing to the 
heart being unable to send the circulation 
to the extremities. Copious bleeding In 
the first stage of the attack will often 
restore the balance of the circulation ; but 
if the animal has been affected some time, 
it is often difficult to obtain a sufficient 
quantity of blood which has been thrown 
from the surface upon the heart, and other 
internal organs. In this state, the animal 
must be put into a tub of hot water at 
ninety-eignt degrees, which will cause the 
blood to now, and thus renew the action of 
the heart, and tend to restore the balance of 
the circulation. After a sufficient quantity 
of blood has been drawn, doses of Epsom 
salts dissolved in warm water, and followed 
with thin warm gruel, must be given till 
the bowels are fVeely opened. The prompt 
application of these remedies on the first 
appearance of the disease will in general 
be successful. Inflammation of the brain is 
ushered in by dulness and disinclination to 
move ; but presently the eye brightens, and 
the animal attacks everything within its 
reach. Bleeding, physio, and low feeding 
will in most oases effect a cure. Locked-jaw 
is not an unfirequent disease among sheep. 
It commences with an inviriuntary spas- 
modic motion of the head, accompanied by 
grinding of the teeth, succeeded by rigidity 
of the jaws. The disease often runs its 
course in a little more than twelve hours. 
The principal cause is cold and wet. After 
an unusually cold night it is not untmm* 
m<m to find several sheep lying lifeless 
Bleeding, aperient medicine, an opiate giTen 
an hour after the phvsic, and also a warm 
bath, are the most likely means aX onre. 
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OphUiahnia is a very frequent disease amonfc 
sheep, if any inflammation of the eye is 
detected, that organ should be frequently 
bathed with a weak solution of Gowland's 
lotion, to which a few drops of laudanum 
have been added. Braxy is an inflammatory 
disease to which those sheep iu the highest 
condition are most subject. This disease 
may be excited by a variety of causes, such 
as drinking cold water in a heated state; 
any marked or sudden change of tempera- 
tore; or feeding on soft damp grasses. 
The animal appears uneasy, often laying 
down and rising up, standing with its head 
down and its back: raised, taking no food, 
but often drinking water ; fever then ensues, 
when the pulse becomes strong and ^[uick, 
respiration laborious and rapid, the skin hot 
and the wool clapped ; the eyes are languid, 
watery, and halt- closed; and the animal 
ceases to follow the flock. In this disease, 
the first and most efl’ective remedy is prompt 
and copious bleeding from the Jugular veins ; 
this being effected, the constipation of the 
bowels must be removed ; the best purgative 
for this purpose is Epsom salts, two ounces 
for a dose, dissolved in warm water, and,fol- 
lowed by thin warm gruel. The best preven- 
tive of the disease in mountain sheep is skilful 
and attentive herding, by keeping the young 
sheep from fastening too much on succulent 
spots, and by causing them to graze regu- 
larly over every part of the pasture, being 
allowed, at the same time, perfect repose for 
rumination, undisturbed.by the dog. Sheep 
are much infested in summer with flies. As 
a protection to the head against them, the 
simple cap or hood shown in the engraving, 
will be found effectual. It may lie made of 



stout linen, and fastened with four tapes 
tied crosswise under the chin, or of leather, 
and buckled at the same place. Leicester 
trips should not be without these caps in 
summer, especially when grazing near any 
woods ; ana as trips are addicted to butting 
each other, any skin that may be thereby 
abraded on the head will receive immediate 
and effectu&l protection from the air and 
the ffies by tne cap. Sheep are troubled 
with a small species of (of, which is supposed 
to deposit its eggs on the margin of the 
nostrils, and whenever it does so, the sheep 
lies down upon dusty bare ^ts, holding its 
head close to the ground. The wannth and 
humidity of the hostrils very soon bring the 


eggs to maturity, and the larvse find no 
dimculty in making their way. Blot^ies 
are dangerous tormentors of sheep. When 
the animals are struck by them, they almost 
constantly hang their heads, sometimes 
turning them on one side as if in the act of 
listening; shake the tail with a quick 
jerking motion ; run rapialy from one place 
to another, and in so doing stop suddenly 
and stamp with the fore-feet. A shepherd 
onght to be able to detect sheep that have 
been struck by the fly the moment he enters 
the field. Dogs may also be trained to 
single out the diseased animals, and run up 
to them, as if to intimate that they should 
be caught. The sheep should be carefully 
observed one by one when the flies are 
active, and being gathered in a convenient 
part of the field, the suspected ones should 
be caught with the crook, and examined, 
and every maggot removed by the hand. 
As maggots are not killed by being thrown 
on the ground, they should be collected in 
some vessel and destroyed, either by being 
crushed with some hard substance or by 
having boiling water poured upon them. 
Should the maggots have broken into the 
skin, rubbing the part with a strong solution 
of corrosive sublimate, or a strong decoction 
of tobacco-liquor and spirit of tar, will 
check a further attack on that part ; and 
should the part affected be larger than is 
seen between the shreds of the fleece, the 
wool should be removed with the shear r, 
and the corrosive sublimate applied upon, 
and around, and rubbed into the wound. 
Should the wound, on healing,, indicate a 
dryness of the skin, in consequence of the 
application of the corrosive sublimate, an 
ointment of tar and lard will soften it, and 
keep off the flies. lied or tici is another 
tormentor of sheep. Itj>enetrateB the skin, 
and buries the anterior part of its body in 
the flesh or fat of the sheep, where it con- 
tinues to subsist and grow. Its tough skin 
renders it diflicult to be killed by pressure ; 
and when its body is bisected by the shears, 
the buried part instantly emerges, runs 
about quickly, and at length dies. The 
following remedy will be found effectual in 
ridding the afl'ected animal of this pest 
Take two pounds of black suIphuK halt a 
pound of hellebore ; mix them together, and 
sprinkle the sheep from the head to the tail, 
with a dredging- box ; or, take half a pound 
of powdered white arsenic, and four pounds, 
and a half of soft soap ; beat these for a 
quarter of an hour, or until the arsenic is 
dissolved in five gallons of water. Add this 
to the water sufficient to dip fifty 8beep.--See 
Lambs, to Breed and Bear. Book 
Gardener's and Farmer's Reason Why, 
SHEEP’S HEAD BROTH— The sheep’s 
head is hardly worth cooking in any other 
way than as broth. To make broth, get 
a fine head, and scald the woo! off the 
same as the calf ’s head; tJien put it into a 
saucepan with a gallon of water, and let it 
boil gently for three hours ; having put in 
with the head a carrot and turnip sliced, 
and an onion or two, the scum should 
be taken off five or six times, so as to get it 
perfectly free ih>m grease; take out the 
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{lead, cut the meat from the bones into 
squares, and put them into the saucepan 
again with the liquor, leaving the turnips, 
carrots, and onions in also ; season it with 
pepper and salt, add a little flour to thicken, 
and serve in basins with some toast cut into 
squares in the basins, and a little chopped 
parsley Iresh. The scrag end of the neck, 
Hbank bones, or feet, will make broth as 
well as the head. 


SHEEPS PLUCK.— Boil the lights first, 
then chop them up, and put them to stew 
with a little broth or gravy, seasoning with 
pepper and salt. Thicken the gravy, and if 
not brown, add a little of the gravy from 
the frying-pan which, when the liver has 
been tried is made by adding some flour 
and water to the contents ot the frying- 
pan. Fry the liver as for steaks or chops, 
then place the dish with the minced lights in 
the centre. The heart should be stuffed and 
roasted, to form a separate dish. 


SHEEP’S TAILS. - When the sheep’s 
tails have been stewed tender in stock, let 
them get cold; have some grated bread 
crumbs and strew them over the tails ; then 
moisten them with the yolk of egg. Then 
again shake crumbs over them; fry, and 
serve with fried parsley. The tails may in 
in like manner be broiled, and served with 
some sauce piquaute or sauce tartare. 

SHEEP’S TONGUE S.--Boil sheep’s 
tongues in stock ; when they are done enough, 
d I vide each in two and let them cool. Mix 
some flne herbs with butter, and season with 
pepper and spices; wrap up each piece 
after covering it with the seasoning in a 
buttered paper ; broil or fry them, ana serve 
them hot in the papers. 

SHEEP’S tROTTERS. — Simmer six 
sheep’s trotters, two blades of mace, a 
little cinnamon, lemon-peel, a few hartshorn 
shavings, and a little isinglass, in two quarts 
of water to one ; when cold, take oft’ the fat, 
and give nearly half a pint twice a day 
warming with it a little new milk, 

SHEETS. — A portion of bedding of which 
a pair are ordinarily used ; the top sheet is 
generally a coarser one than the bottom one, 
%)eing made of linen and cotton respectively. 
Sheets sliould not be changed oRener than 
once a week, nor seldom less than once a 
fortnight. 

SHELLS, TO Clean and Repaib.— 
When shells are perforated by sea- worms, 
or when any other accidental circumstance 
occurs to deform a choice specimen, it is 
desirable to use some means to improve it. 
For this purpose, a cement may be made of 
flne whiting, flour, and gum ; the knobs or 
crevices to ne filled up with this composi- 
tion, and allowed to dry ; it shoulo^always 
be a little above the surface, and cautiously 
B^ped down with a knife, when ridges or 
stritt can easily be imitated if necessary, 
with a file or graver. The pacts thus men- 
M may be ^loiu'ed with ordinary water- 
oolc^s, and brushed; or if on a smooth 

Shan, polished with the p^m of the.hand, 
robbed over with Florence 
oi^ which should be well dried off with a 
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piece of flannel. If this mode is Judiciously 
managed, the blemish will not be discove- 
rable. Many shells, when first obtained, 
are encrusted with extraneous matter ; the 
best and safest means of removing this 
is, first to steep them in warm water, and 
then to scrape tliem with a knife or remove 
them with a graver. A little sand paper 
may also be used, but care must be taken 
not to scratch the shell. When as much of 
this crust has been removed as can be done 
with safety, recourse should be had to 
muriatic acid very much diluted with water; 
by applying this cautiously with a leather to 
the extraneous matter, it will soon become 
decomposed. Two minutes at a time is as 
long as it can be safely applied, but one 
moment’s application often has the desired 
elfect. The shell should be immersed in 
cold water, and the parts well scrubbed 
with a nail-brush and soap. Should the 
crust be not entirely removed, this process 
may be repeated, but the greatest care is to 
be used nut to allow the acid to touch the 
inside, as it will Instantly remove the fine 
enamelled surface. After the corrosion, the 
shell may be brushed over with emery or 
tripoli by way of polish. This may be done 
in cases where the polished insides happen 
to be touched with the corrosive fluid ; out 
in all instances where the places cleared by 
the acid arc of a white or chalky appearance, 
they should be washed over with Florence 
oil, and then rubbed hard with a piece of 
flannel and a nail brush. This mode gives 
the shell the appearance of nature, and at 
the same time stops the action of the acid, 
should any remain in the shell, and is of 
great use in preserving it from decay. 

SHELLS, TO Polish.— This may be done 
either by hand labour or by varnishing ; in 
both cases, all the rough parts must be well 
rubbed down with emery and water. If 
they are to be polished by hand (which is 
the best and most lasting way), after they 
have received two or three courses of emery, 
of different degrees of fineness, they must 
be finished with buff- leather, dressed with 
rottenstone and oil. 

SHERBET.— Sherbet, as It is generally 
prepared, is in fact weak spirits and watei. 
First clarify the sugar, that is bring it to a 
clear syrup in the following ways : To two 
pounds of loaf sugar allow a pint of spring 
water, and the wliite and shell of one egg 
well beaten. Break up the sugar in large 
lumps, and set it over the fire in a preserving 
pan or brass skillet, with three-quarters of 
of the water and the egg. Stir till the 
sugar is dissolved and the syrup begins to 
get warm,' but no longer; when it boils 
fhst, pour in the remaining cold water, 
which will throw up the scum. When it 
again boils up, remove from the fire, and 
stand it aside to settle ; then remove all 
Botun, which place on a hair sieve or muslin 
strainer, butu' the latter, do not squeeze it. 
What freely runs through is to be returned 
to the rest, which boils up once more, and 
again settle and skim. This quantity of 
sugar will be sufficient to sweeten from 
three to four gallons of sherbet, according as 
it is liked more or less sweet, To this, wnen 
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sold, may be added for flavouring one 
draohm or a drachm and a half of almond 
flavouring; bottle, cork close, and keep in a 
dry place. When the sherbet is to be made, 
to every quart of water allow six or eight 
moderate-sized sticks of rhubarb ; if of the 
Mant sort, three or four will be suillcient. 
Out them up with a silver knife, boil 
them ten minutes, strain the boiHng liquor 
on to the thin- shaved rind of a lemon, or 
if more convenient use pure essence of 
lemon ; eight or ten drops will be sufflcient. 
It may be added to the clarified sugar, of 
which four tablespoonfuls are to be stirred 
to the strained liquor. Let it stand five or 
six hours before using. The rhubarb may 
be sweetened and used for a tart. 

SHERRY. — Wine- merchants distin- i 

g uish several kinds of sherrv, as pale and 
rownand there are various degrees of each. 
Sherry in general is of an amber colour, and 
when good it has a fine aromatic odour, with 
something of the agreeable bitterness of the 
peach kernel. When new it is harsh and 
llery, and requires to be mellowed in the 
wood for four or five years. Sherry is much 
in favour in England, as being a light 
pleasant wine, and more suitable general 
drinking than any other. Amintellado 
sherry is highly esteemed, being, when 
genuine, entirely devoid of brandy, and 
equally free from acid. 

SHERRY COBBLER,— Take some very 
fine and clean ice, break into small pieces, 
fill a tumbler to within an inch of the top, 
with it put a tablespoonful of plain syrup, 
capillaire, or any other flavour— some prefer 
strawberry— add the quarter of the zest of a 
lemon, and a few drops of the juice. Fill 
with sherry, stir it up, and let it stand for 
five or six minutes. Sip it gently through a 
straw. 

SHINGLES.— A spreading inflammatory 
eruptive disease, generally attacking the 
trunk of tlie body, and preceded lor two 
or three days by ordinary febrile symptoms, 
accompanied with a sense of scalding heat 
and tingling of the skin, and with sharp 
pains through the chest. The eruption con- 
sists of several red patches of an irregular 
form and at a little distance from each 
other, upon each of which there are nume- 
rous small elevations, which enlarge and 
be(M)me filled with a transparent fluid. 
These gradually increase in number, spread- 
ing in a straight line from the front to the 
spine, and^atter the fourth day, break and 
form a dark-ooloured scab, which on falling 
oft leaves a series of small pits. Shingles 
are most prevalent in the spring, and gene- 
rally attack young people between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty. The treatment is 
purely constitutional, and should embrace 
mild laxatives, and a cooling fever mixture, 
such as is prescribed below. No application 
is needed to the rash itself, as that can only 
be expelled by the nse df the subjoined pills 
and mixture. Take of 

Compound rhubarb piU, 
and compound oolo- 
cyntb pill; of each « - I drachm. 


Mix, and divide into twelve pills, one to be 
taken twice a day. Take of 

Liquor of acetate of am- 
monia and camphor 
mixture, of each ... 2 ounces 
Spirits of nitre and ipeca- 
cuanha wine, of each . 2 drachms 
Water iji ounce 

Mix. Take a tablespoonful every four or 
five hours. At the same time tlie diet 
should be low, and when much nausea at- 
tends the first stage, an emetic may be 
taken advantageously. 

SHOES.— This article of wearing apparet 
as distinguished from boots, is best adapted 
for summer wear, or for those persons who 
have a great deal of walking. For the 
cleaning and preservation of shoes see 
Boots. 

SHOOTING.— See Sporting. 

SHOF-TAKING, OrRECTioNS roR. — 
Persons who are about to take a place of 
business, will find it to their interest, 
previously to doing so, to be guided by the 
following directions. S7naU Capitaliats. In 
the case of a person who has no intimate 
knowledge of* any particular trade, but 
having a very small capital is about to 
embark it in the exchange of commodities 
for cash, in order to obtain an honest 
livelihood thereby. It is clear that unless 
such a person starts with proper precaution 
and judgment, the capital will be expended 
without adequate results; rent and taxes 
will accumulate, the stock will be dead or 
become deteriorated, and loss and ruin must 
follow. For the least* absorption acting 
upon a small capital will soon dry up its 
source; and it is needless to picture the 
trouble that will accrue, when the main- 
spring of a tradesman’s success abides by 
him no more. Larger Capitalists. The case 
of the larger capitalist can scarcely be 
considered an exception to the same rulei 
For it is probable that the larger capitalist, 
upon commencing a business, would sink 
more of his funds m a larger stock— would 
incur liability to a heavier rent; and the 
attendant taxes, the wages of assistants 
and servants, would be greater ; and, there- 
fore, if the return come not speedily, unfor- 
tunate consequences must sooner or later 
ensue. LocalUUs. Large or small capitalists, 
should upon entering on a shop-keeping 
speculation, consider well the nature of the 
locality in which they propose to carry on 
trade, the number of the population, and 
the habits and wants of the people living in 
the immediate neighbourhood, also the ex- 
tent to which they are already supplied 
with that class of goods the new adventurer 
proposes to ofi’er them. New Neighbourhoods. 
There is a tendency among small capitalists 
to embark their fortunes in new neighbour- 
hoods, with the expectation of making an 
early connection. Low rents, also, serve as 
an attraction to these localities ; it is how- 
ever a pretty well ascertained fact, that the 
majority of shopkeepers in a new neigh boiir*- 
hood almost always faiU The shops are 
generally entered upon at the very earliest 
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moment that the state of the locality will 
permit— even while the streetsare unpaved, 
and while the roads are as rough and un- 
even as country laner The consequence is, 
that as the few inhabitants of these 
localities have frequent communication with 
adjacent towns, they, as a matter of habit 
or choice^ supply their chief wants there- 
from ; and the shopkeeper in the locality 
depends for support upon the accidental 
custom which torgetfuiness, the state of 
the weather, or other fortuitous circum- 
stances allow. Thus it occurs that while the 
new district is becoming peopled, the funds 
of the small shopkeeper are gradually eaten 
up, and failure overtakes him just at the 
time when a more cautious speculator steps 
in to profit by the connection already formed, 
and to take advantage of the now improved 
condition of the locality. It is, therefore, 
desirable for the small capitalist rather to 
run the risk of a more expensive rent, in a 
well- peopled district, than to resort to places 
where the demand is slow and uncertain; 
for the welfare of a small shopkeeper 
depends entirely upon the frequency with 
his limited stock is cleared out and replaced 
by fresh supplies. Goodwill and Fixtures. 
One plan of entering upon a shop, is to pay 
a certain amount for what is termed the 
goodwill of the business ; that is to say, the 
new-comer is supposed to stand in the same 
position and have like prospects as the 
person relinquishing the shop, and has a 
connection with its attendant profits all 
ready made to bis hands ; the extent of the 
trade done regulating the value of the 
goodwill, and in many cases it is customary 
to give a large sum in this way, inasmuch as 
the profits derivable show a liberal per- 
centage on the amount thus invested. In 
purchasing a business under these con- 
ditions, it is necessary to exercise the 
greatest caution and discretion in order that 
the in-comer may not be disappointed or 
deceived. When a person wishes to dispose 
of the goodwill ot his business, he fre- 
quently exaggerates the amount of his 
takings, and will even go so i'ar as to fabri- 
cate books and other plausible evidences of 
a flourishing trade; whilst under the 
fairest circumstances the out-goer naturally 
gives a high colour to matters, and reduces 
mere probabilities and contingencies to posi- 
tive facts. When, therefore, a person is 
about to purchase the goodwill of a 
business, be should not content himself 
with an examination of the books, or the 
representations of the person who is about 
to dispose of the business, but he should 
judge tor himself by watching the trade I’or 
a few days * (if possible unobserved), by 
prevailing upon friends to do the same, and 
by noticing the characteristics of the neigh- 
bourhood. It must also be observed that 
some connections appertain to the shop, 
and other connections to the shopkeeper ; in 
the former case, the trade may be transferred 
trom one person to another without diminish- 
ing; but in the latter case, from prejudice and 
predilection, and the exercise of personal 
like and dislike which it is impossible to 
control, the new-comer may find that the 
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old customers drop off and trader sensibly 
diminishes. In all cases, a clause should be 
inserted in the deed of purchase, that the 
outgoing tenant shall not open a shop in 
the same line of business within a certain 
distance of his former premises, thereby 
preventing him tVom weaning away the 
patronage and custom from his successor. 
It would also be as well In such oases to 
retain a portion of the purchase- money, so 
as to meet any responsibility that may 
arise, as well as to exercise a wholesome 
restraint upon the outgoing tenant. With 
regard to flxtures, they are sometimes 
included in the goodwill, but it is always 
better to consider them as representing a 
distinct value, and to regard them as a 
separate item; if this be not done, it is 
probable that a great quantity of useless 
material may be purchased at au exorbi- 
tant price, to be afterwards sold at an 
enormous sacriflee, or to lie on the premises 
as worthless lumber. The fairer way is, 
for a respectable broker to be called in on 
either side, and any difference that may 
arise in their respective valuations to be 
mutually adjusted. Previously to this being 
done, however, the intending purchaser 
should claim the privilege of rejecting any 
articles of furniture or flttings which he 
may deem useless. This option is not 
always to be exercised; where the trade is a 
very good one and the profits large, the out- 
going tenant takes up an Independent 
position, and will listen to no accommoda- 
tion; but in other cases, where moderate 
advantages exist, many privileges and 
immunities are to be secured by decision, 
firmness, and tact. Nature of Articles sold. 
When a person is about to invest a small 
capital as a shopkeeper, without having a 
precise knowledge of any particular branch 
of trade, and without having a predilection 
for one kind of business more than another, 
it becomes a question as to what class of 
goods he should stock his shop with, so as to 
ensure him the quickest return for his outlay. 
In taking this view of the case, it will be 
found that the necessUics of life form the most 
reliable and readily saleable stock in trade. 
Thus people will become hungry and must 
have, bread, which they have neither the 
timef'iior inclination to fetch from a dis- 
tance; meat is also a daily want which 
must be supplied on the spot, and vegetables, 
unless easily obtainable, will in many cases 
not be purchased. Therefore, the baker, 
the butcher, the greengrocer, the beer- 
retailer, &c., are those who find their 
successes first established in new localities 
and recently-built shops. And not until 
these are doing woJl, should a shopkeeper 
venture on commencing business in such 
localities, with what may be termed the 
superjtuities of life. Manner and Address, Suc- 
cess in business, especially with young 
beginners in a new neighbourhood, depends 
In a great measure upon the w ay in whioh 
the shopkeeper conducts himself towards 
his customers : a civil manner and obliging 
disposition are most essential under such 
conditions ; they are certain to win their 
way, and to work a favourable impresskn 
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on behalf of the shopkeeper. On the other 
handt a disobllgingt pert, or enllen manner, 
will cause incalcurame mischief, and If per- 
sisted in, must in nine cases out of ten 
result in failure. It is astonishing how 
much injury may be the consequence of a 
single word, look, or gesture, incautiously 
indulged m under the influence of irritation 
or impatience. Such circumstances, trifling 
as they may appear, will rankle for months 
or years in the bosom of the offended 
customer, and will cause him to deal at 
another shop at considerable personal in- 
convenience, rather than be subjected to 
what he considers indifference or insult. 
Attention to business is another material 
ingredient of success. Persons have natu- 
rally greater confidence in a shop which is 
conducted under the owner's immediate 
supervision, than in one which is left 
•entirely in the hands of subordinates. Not 
only is civility ensured, but the chances are 
“that the purchaser will more readily obtain 
the article desired, and at better value for 
his money. Method, Regularity, PunctualUy. 
The observance of these three qualities is 
most important ; and whether the business 
be large or small, they should never be lost 
sight oi. The keeping of books, accounts, 
&c., should be carried out on some settled 
and definite plan, no matter how primitive 
it may be, so that the bookkeeper may find it 
easy of reference, and that every transaction 
appears to speak for itself in a clear and 
straightforward manner. Method should 
also l>e observed in the keeping of stock, 
and chiefly establishing some system by 
which any article that is getting low may 
be ordered at once, so that a customer may 
not be told that they are *‘out of it," and 
thus drive that customer to another shop, to 
which he may possibly transfer tiie whole of 
his future patronage, liegularity chiefly 
consists in doing one thing at a time, and 
never beginning a second until tlie first is 
despatched. Much of the confusion, and 
many of the mistakes in business un- 
doubtedly arise from the foolish custom of 
attempting to do several things at once, 
the oonsequenoe being that not one is 
properly performed, and an immense loss of 
time and labour is entailed in rectifying the 
errors resulting from this loose method of 
conducting business. Tliat which appears 
to be the longest and most tedious process 
in the transaction of business, is in the 
majority of cases the most expeditious, 
and it is astonishing how much real labour 
may be performed in the course of the day 
when done in this orderly, quiet, and 
methodical manner. Tlie advantages of 
punotoality and the evils attending the 
non-observance of it are patent to every- 
body. Nothing is more irritating to the 
man of business than to have his arrange- 
ments thrown oat, and his plans dis- 
organized, owing to the disregard of 
punotoality on ue part of some other 
person; and no character can be more 
ratal to a tradesman than that of his 
being sure mt to keep his appointment 
when he has made one. On the other hand, 
a person who ohso'ves his engagements to 


the letter, and who can be relied upon with 
certainty is always held in high estimation 
and favourable regard. The fact makes 
itself felt that a man who is thus particular 
in keeping bis word in slight matters, will 
be equally scrupulous in weightier affairs ; 
and that, in short, he is actuated by a 
defined intention and a moral purpose to 
regard the convenience, the wishes, the 
feelings of others as well as his own. Con- 
nection. In provincial towns, and under sun- 
dry peculiar circumstances, “connection** 
has a great deal to do with the success of tiie 
shopkeeper. Thus, for instance, if a sliop- 
keeper proposed to set up a rivalry against an 
old-established and respectable tradesman, 
he would act wisely to pause before he mode 
the attempt. But if he felt confident that 
his own connection was sufficient to support 
him, then the objection to the venture might 
be overruled. Connections, however, must 
not be too implicitly relied upon. They are 
as a rule more exacting and less easily satis- 
fied than the general public, and are open 
to the following special drawbacks :-~Yoar 
“connection,” of course, expects you to 
give credit. Your “ connection "is surprised 
that you should be so importunate about 
your little account. Your "connection ’* 
reminds you of certain obligations that you 
are under. Your “connection" finds that 
your goods lire neither better nor cheaper 
than those of any other tradesman. Your 
“connection** after a little while finds posi- 
tive disparagement against your goods, 
comparing them with articles bought at 
another establishment by a friend. Your 
“connection " consequently goes over to that 
other establishment, too often forgetting to 
settle your little account, and when you 
venture to remonstrate, you lose your “con- 
nection." Connection, as applied to trade, 
is a term capable of being subdivided : thus 
there is the Religious Connection. These are 
naturally formed in small towns and .vil- 
lages where the instincts and habits of a 
man are known to his neighbours. But 
however much this may prevail, and what- 
ever seeming advantage there may be at- 
tending it, a man should never seem to 
make a show of religion the means of 
worldly advancement; if he does so, he 
will assuredly fail. The truth will out at 
some time or the other, and he will be re- 
garded as a black sheep ; and having built 
up bis expectations and regulated his ex- 
penditure with certain views of support, 
the moment that support is withdrawn 
down the whole superstructure will come. 
As with religion so with politics. An 
ephemeral political connection may be 
gained by the shopkeeper being guilty of 
some piece of time-serving, or disreputable 
traffio of opinion; but as a rule, he who 
discharges his dnty as a good citizen con- 
sistently and consoientiou^y, will gain more 
permanent and lasting support, and will, at 
one and the same time, anient the profits 
of his business and enlarge the circle of his 
fbiends. T^atment of ^rvants, A shopkeeper 
may do himself a great deal of harm or of 
good by the manner in which he treats his 
servants. The true way is, by kind treat* 
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nient and adequate remuneration to ea> 
dearour to make those employed in your 
service feel conscious tliat your success is 
their own, and your advancement is theirs. 
IJy so doiQ{?, an identity of interests will 
be established, which of itself possesess the 
elements of success; besides, taking an 
every-day view of the matter, it must 
be understood that certain customers have a 
wish to be attended on by certain shop- 
assistants, and that when these leave one 
service and enter another they will follow 
tliem there. — Book ; TM Shopkeei-er' s Guide^ 
la. 6d. 

SHORT BISCUITS. — Half a pound of 
butter, half a pound of sifted sugar, one 
eg*;, a little ginger, and a few caraway- 
seeds, with as much flour as will make it 
into a paste ; roll it out, and cut it into 
biscuits. 

SHOUT- BREAD. — Rub one pound of 
butter, and twelveouuoes oi flnely- powdered 
loaf sugar into two pounds of flour with the 
hand, make it into a stiff paste with four 
eggs ; roll out to double ilie thickness of a 
pennypiece, cut it into round or square 
cakes, pinch the edges, stick slices of 
candied-peel and some caraway comflts on 
the top, and bake them on iron plates in u 
warm oven. 

SHORT-CAKES.— Rub half a pound of 
butter down into a pound of flour, and mix 
one egg, a quarter of a pound of sifted sugar, 
and as much milk as will make a paste. 
Roll this out thin, and cut out the cakes 
with any fancy shapes, or the top of a wine- 
glass ; place on tin plates, strew over with 
sugar, or cover the top of each with isinglass, 
and bake for ten minutes. 

SHOT- BELT. -When the shoulder shot- 
belt proves oppressive, it will be found 
convenient, and less burdensome, to have a 



belt affixed to the waist as liere represented, 
with numerous partitions arranged along it. 
Into each of these a charge may be thrust, 
due 


which being double, and the belt affording 
six or seven compartments, will afford 
stowage for nearly thirty charges. 

SHREWSBURY CAKES. — Beat to a 
cream a pound of fresh butter ; add the same 
quantity of w'ell-dried flour, a pound of 
sugar, finely powdered, an ounce and a half 
of caraway seeds, and six eggs well-beaten 
in a little orange- flower water ; add. last of 
all, half a wineglassful of ratafia, and mix 
the whole thoroughly together ; make it into 
a paste, roll it to the thickness of a five- 
shilling piece, cut it into shapes, and bake 
on floured tins. 

r'^ Butter, lib. ; flour, lib. ; sugar, lib. ; 
caraway seed.s, lioz.; eggs, 6; orange-flower 
water, to flavour ; ratafia, ^ wineglassiul. 

SlIUIMr SAUCE.- -Pick half a pint of 
shrimps, and mix them in a saucepan with 
as much melted butter (brought to the 
thickness of creain) as you may require, and 
a teaspooniul of essence of anchovies. For 
a family sauce tiie heads and skins should 
be boilra up in a separate saucepan, and the 
liquor which is strained from them mixed 
with the butter ; but as it is apt to give too 
strong a flavour, if you wish to make a 
delicate sauce you had better not use it. 

SHRIMPS, Fresh Water.— Wherever 
these are found the weeds abound with them. 
Take plenty of this weed, and place It, 
shrimps and all, in a large wide-inoutiied 
earthen jar. Just cover the weed with 
water, and tie a piece of cheese-cloth or 
sometliing which will afford free ventilation 
over the top, and there is no doubt but they 
will travel a considerable distance. Of 
course the clianging of the water a few times 
during the journey would promote the 
certainty of their arriving in good condition, 
as forty- eight hours is rather a long journey. 
Supposing them to arrive alive and heal- 
thy. it is better to keep tliem in some 
enclosed place for some time, where they 
could have fresh water, and keep it well 
supplied with fresh weed, until the stock 
had materially increasetl, so as to ensure a 
fair chance of their being Anally introduced 
to the river in suiDclent numbers to do well 
and increase. Some pertbrated zinc plates 
or fine wire- sieving let Into the sides of a 
well- seasoned trough or box, and defended 
on the outside by something coarser, to 
prevent the choking up of tne apertures, 
which, it is needless to say, must be kept 
clean and open, will answer for this purpose, 
if sunk in a tolerably clear and rapid part of 
the stream ; and the stock may be kept up 
in the box to feed the river with. 

SHRIMPS, Preservation op.— I f these 
are kept from one meal to another, before 
putting them on the table they should be 
washed in a slightly warm water, which 
will restore tiieir original firmness, and 
render them easy to separate from the 
shells. When they are kept until at all 
tainted, they are very unwholesome, and 
should be thrown away. 

SHRIMP PIE.-Pick a quart of shrimps, 
If they ore salt, season them with only maof 
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find a clove or tvro. Mince two or three 
anchovies, mix these with spice, and then 
season the shrimps. Put some butter at 
the bottom of the dish, and cover the shrimps 
with a pr'ttss of sharp white wine. The 
paste must be tight and thin. They do not 
take long baking. 

SHUTTERS. — Appendages of windows 
employed for the purposes of security, and 
for excluding light. The wooden shutter 
ordinarily used having been found extremely 
insecure, a new kind made of iron lath has 
been recently introduced. These are also 
raised and lowered upon a simple and 
convenient plan, and have the advantage of 
being perlectly impenetrable. 

SIBERIAN CRABS.-Make a rich syrup 
wi'*^ sugar, the juice and rinds of lemons, 
clove*:, and a little brandy. A little r(Ki 
currant Jc'ltr improves the colour. When it 
boils, throw in the fruit, which must be 
quite ripe. Let it boil for a few minutes, 
and take it up, and let it cool. Boil again, 
and continue doing so until the crabs become 
quite soft. They must not be left long on 
the tire, or else tiie skins would break. 

SICK CHAMBER, Management op.— 
The room in which a sick person is coutined 
should be of considerable size, lofty, and 
furnished with a fire-place. Well-ventilated 
rooms are in all cases of illness indispensable ; 
yet ventilation should be so regulated that 
110 current of air should pass immediately 
over the patient's bed or chair. It may 
always be supposed that draughts of air 
prevail in tlie direcV-on of the fire-place, 
from any window door ; and hence, in 
such situations, tlie invalid should not be 
permitted either to lie or sit. In cases of 
fever especially, the ventilation of the sick- 
chamber demands attention, and will most 
materially expedite convalescence. As a 
general rule, the temperature of the sick- 
room should not be below sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit. The kind of bedding of invalids 
is a subject of importance to their comfort. 
In some oases a well-stufifed feather bed is 
to be preterred to mattresses, which for lever 
or paralytic patients are not sufficiently 
yielding. By the constant pressure of any 
part of the body on the unyielding surface, 
the part becomes inflamed and a sore ensues. 
A fea;her-bed may, however, be too soft, 
tind become easily disarranged ; the patient 
may be too ill to admit of the bed beiiig 
made daily, and in such cases it becomes 
lumpy and extremely irritating. The spring 
mattresses are the most unobjectionable of 
any ; they give way easily to pressure, and 
spring up by means of their elastic stuffings, 
as soon as the pressure is removed. They 
require no daily making, and afiTord the 
patient much assistance from their elasti- 
city, in turning from one side to the other. 
The water, or Arnott bed, is also another 
valuable contrivance for mitigating the suf- 
ferings and weariness of the victims to 
lingering, yet fatal diseases. In using it, 
the head and shoulders of the patient must 
he supported upon some fixed substance, 
otherwise, being heavier than the limb, the 


inclination of the body will be the reverse of 
that which is natural. On whatever bed a 
patient lies, it should be large enough to 
admit of his being removed fVom one side to 
the other, to admit of changes in the bed- 
linen, as well as to afford relief in posture to 
the sufferer ; or if the bed be small, a second 
bed in the room answers the same ends, as 
well as admitting of daily exposure, for a 
short period, of the bed or bedding to the 
air of the room, when it may be again 
shaken well, and made and prepared for the 
invalid, to whom, when again carried, it will 
afford considerable relief and refreshment. 
One important thing in the management of 
a sick chamber is to keep it as still as 
possible; the least noise jars upon the acute 
sensibilities of the sufferer, and these dis- 
turbances, if frequently repeated, are liable 
to produce the worst consequences. To 
ensure perfect stillness, any defect of the 
furniture, such as the creaking of chairs, the 
rattling of boards, the shaking of windows, 
and the slamming of doors, should be at 
once remedied. The same precautions should 
be exercised when performing any little 
office, as poking the fire, filling and emptying 
vessels, moving articles from one place to 
another, all of which can with care be 
performed so as to be almost inaudible to 
the sick person. The furniture, hangings, 
and paper of a sick-chamber should be of a 
cheerful cast without being too glaring and 
conspicuous. The bed curtains especially, 
which meet the patient’s eye the most, 
should be of a dark green colour, a shade 
most grateful to the sight. Every article of 
furniture that is likely to afford comfort and 
relief to tlie sufferer, should when possible 
be obtained. These need not in every case 
be purchased, but may be hired at a com- 
paratively trifling cost. Much good may be 
effected by placing before a patient some 
pleasing and grateful object, thus a bouquet 
of fresh flowers, placed upon the table in the 
invalid’s view is calculated to exercise a 
beneficial effect upon his susceptible and 
sensitive system. The sight of old and dear 
friends is also calculated to aid recovery, 
and if these visits can be managed im- 
promptu as it were, ^vithout anj^arade or 
bustle, go much the better, when the 
patient Is capable of sitting up, a seat 
contrived for him near the window, so that 
he may look out without fatiguing himself, 
will be very acceptable to him ; and when he 
gets better still, and is Just able to move 
about, the arm of a fHend on either side to 
assist his steps across the chamber will be 
of material assistance and comfort to him. 
In a word, nothing that humanity can 
dictate, or experience suggest, should be 
disregarded in the management of the sick 
chamoer ; and no time or labour can be ill- . 
bestowed in bringing to bear the numerous 
kind offices which the sick demand at our 
hands, and which it may be our lot one day 
to require. — See Invalid Furnitgbe, 
Nurse for the Sick, &c. 

SICKLE. — A well-known agriooltural 
implement, the varieties of which are con- 
fined to two very distinct forms, the toothed 
and the smooth-edged sickles. In the 
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formation of the sickle, the curvature of the 
blade is a point 
of greait im- 
portance ; for 
there is a cer- 
tain curvature 
that will give 
to the muscles 
of the right 
arm the least 
possible cause 
for exertion, 
while there are 
other curves 
that if given to 
the blade of 
the sickle, would cause the reaper to expend 
a great amount of iimicccssary exertion in 
the arm, and a consequent unnecessary 
fatigue would tbllow.—See Scythe. 

SIDE, PAIN IN, llEMEnv for— At 
bod-time take a fresh cabbage-leaf, hold it 
near the lire till quite warm, and then apply 
it to the aflected part, binding it tight with 
a cloth round the body; let it remain for 
twelve hours or more, when it will generally 
be found to have removed the pain. If not 
enl^ely removed, it will be well to repeat 
the application of a fresh leaf, allowing it to 
remain on tlie same time as the first. 

SIDEBOAKD.-— One of the most useful 
articles of furniture in a household, and 
particularly so when the room in which it is 
placed is destitute of a cupboard. The size 
of the sideboard should be proportioned to 
the dimensions of the room, otherwise it 
will by its extraordinary capacity dwarf the 
other articles of furniture by which it Is 
surrounded. Sideboards are generally made 
of mahogany. The mostoonvenient kind is 
that seen in the annexed figure, called a 
pedestal sideboard, having on each side 




doors enclosing shelves or drawers for hold- 
ing plate, liquors, and othei» articles ; at the 
bottom may be a deep drawer with parti- 
tions. A wine-cooler may also be placed in 
the centre vacancy. 

SIEVE. —A utensil employed in the va- 
rious operations of the Kitchen and the 
laboratory. They are variously made of 
wire-cloth, hair-cloth, or of open lawn or 
xnnslin. Pierced zinc is also used, and on 
emergencies, parchment strained over a 
frame and pierced with numerous holes with 
a hot iron answers tolerably well. In using 
sieves, the operation will be expedited by 
sthrring the contents from time to time, so 
as to prevent the outlets from becoming 
clogged. When they are done with, tjiey 
should be thoroughly washed and hong up 
Oil 


to drain and dry ; it will be also better to 
have two or three sieves la use, to prevent 
one mixture being impregnated with the 
disagreeable ingredients oi a preceding one. 

SIFTER.— A contrivance used for agri- 
cultural and horticultural purposes for fining 
or sorting earths, gravel, tanner's bark, &0. 
The sifter shown in the accompanying en- 
graving consists of a wire IVame with a 
Jointed fulcrum, by which it can be placed 



sloping to any required degree ; the soil or 
other material requires to be dry, well 
broken, and then thrown loosely on the 
upper part of the screen. In gravel-sifters 
the wires are placed wider, according to the 
use to whicli ttie gravel is to be applied. In 

f [eiicral, a quarter of an inch is the width 
or earth, and half an inch for garden 
gravel ; but for gravel used in the highways, 
one inch is not too wide tor excluding small 
stuff, nor two inches too narrow for admit- 
ting the small stones to be used. A mould- 
sifter, used for sifting mould for small pots, 
is a piece of cloth of wire firmly attached to 
a circular rim, the holes in which need hot 
be above a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Sifters are also required in gardening for 
cleaning seeds ; and wooden sifters of dif- 
ferent kinds, for airing or keeping fruit. 

SIGHT, Preservation of.— T ake care 
of your eyes. Most people may preserve 
good sight througli their whole lives bv 
taking care of it ; and yet most people forfeit 
it by neglecting it. Among the rules for 
keeping the eyes sound and healthy, the 
following are some of* the most important 
Avoid glaring lights ; avoid abrupt, violent 
transitions from light to darkness, and from 
heat to cold ; keep tlie eyes clean ; v/ash 
them with lukewarm water. According Ui 
the old English proverb, fasting spittm Is 
good for sore eyes." Most animals heal 
their wounds by licking them with their 
tongues, for the saliva has great healing 
virtues ; therefore, if you suffer from irrita- 
tion of the eyes, moisten your finger with 
yonr saliva and gently apply it to the eyes. 
But do sot rub or press your eyes at all 
roughly, unless you wish to injure them. 
Never allow dust or hairs to remain in your 
eyes ; but if they get in, fill the eyes with 
lukewarm water, so as to set the enoam- 
branoe afloat, and gently draw your fingers 
across the eyes in uie direction of the nose 
until the offending sabstanoes slip oat at 
the corners. Do not put poultices over your 
eyes, lest, in attempting thus to draw out 
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the Inflammatory disease, you draw out eyes 
and all. In order to preserve your eyesii^ht 
preserve your general health by air, exercise 
and teniperanoe, and medicine when you 
require it. Accustom your eyes to moderate 
and varied exercise, but never strain them 
by too long perseverinir over a work which 
they are weary of. Weak eyes are more 
benefited by a green shade, or blue or green 
spectacles, or railway goggler f made of wire) 
and gauze, than by thick bandages. Avoid 
reading small print after dinner, especially 
if your dinner has been of the epicurean 
order, and do not read much by candle 
light, nor sew black clothes. As candles 
are apt to flare up and produce an undulating 

f flare, use a ground glass or oiled paper lamp 
nstead. Avoid exposing your eyes to an 
artificial draught of air. Do not roast your 
eyes by sitting too much before a bright 
fire. If your usual position exposes one eye 
more than another to a glare of light, pro- 
tect the exposed eye by a green shade. 
Use double eye-glasses when you require 
them rather than single eye-glasses or even 
spectacles, and take care that their focus 
precisely suits your own. Choose apart- 
ments that are well and evenly lighted. 
Accustom your eyes to the natural Inlliience 
of the atmosiibere and solar light; those 
who live ill dark and close rooms will pro- 
duce a morbid weakness of the optic nerve. 
Beware of strong reflected lights, especially 
those from white walla, chalks, rock, for 
white hardly absorbs any ray, whereas the 
other colours absorb many. Accustom your 
eyes to view varied objects at near and 
remote distances, as by ttiis means yon will 
preserve their free play and flexibility ; 
whereas if you direct your sight too exclu- 
sively to near objects, you will become near- 
sighted ; let the colour pupers of youf rooms 
be rather mild and soft than brilliant or 
garish. View objects in oblique lights so as 
avoid their direct reflections, which often 
dazzle the eyes. I'he best colour for specta- 
cles is pale blue. Do not let glaring lights 
fkll on the paper while you read or write. 
Keep the eyes cool by temperance, and the 
feet warm by exercise. When the eyes are 
simply weak, a tonic wash, such as alum- 
water or green tea and brandy-water, is 
beneficial. When irritable, use weak goulard 
water, and produce defluxion from the nose 
by taking suulT. 

SILK, TO Clean.— Grate two or three 
large potatoes, add to them a pint of cold 
water, let them stand a short time, and pour 
off the liquid clear ; or strain it through a 
sieve, when it will be fit for use. Lay the 
silk on a flat surface, and apply the liquid 
with a clean sponge till the dirt is well 
separated. Dip each piece in a pail of clean 
water, and hang up to dry without wringing. 
Iron whilst damp, on the wrong side. Should 
the silk be of more than one oulour, it is 
desirable to wet a small piece first, lest the 
dress should be spoiled by moisture cftusing 
the colours to run; but for self-coloured 
stUcs, the direction is an excellent one, and 
satinettes, even of light colours if not greased 
or stained, make up again nearly equal to 
new. 


SILK, TO Remove Grease prom— U pon 
a deal table lay a piece of woollen cloth or 
baize, upon which lay smoothly the part 
stained, with the right side downwards. 
Having spread a piece of brown paper on 
the top, apply a flat-iron jnst hot enough to 
scorch the paper. About five or eight se- 
conds is usually sufficient. Then rub the 
stained part briskly with a piece of cup 
paper. 

SILK, Uses of. — Silk is an agreeable 
and healthy material. Used in dress, it 
retains the electricity of our bodies ; in the 
drapery of our rooms and furniture covers, 
it reflects the sunbeams, giving them a 
quicker brilliancy, and it heightens coiour.s 
with a charming light. It possesses a cheer- 
fulness of which the dull surfaces of wool 
and linen are destitute. It promotes clean- 
liness, and will not readily imbibe dirt. Its^ 
continually growing use by man, accord- 
ingly, is beneficial in many ways. Grace 
and beauty even owe something to silk. 

SILK-V/OUMS, TO Rear.— T he eggs of 
the silkworm are generally brought on slips 
of paper just as they were laid by the moth. 
Diey should l>e obtained about the latter 
end ol April, and placed in trays made (»f 
stout cartridge or thin pasteboard of the 
form seen in the engraving, and this should 



be covered over with thin gauze. The trays 
should have some young lettuce-leaves placed 
at the bottom, and may theu be placed in a 
window facing the south, where they are 
fully exposed to the rays of the sun ; there 
they should remain undisturbed till they 
begin to hatch, and as the young worms 
appear they should be removed into other 
trays, and fed with mulberry-leaves. The 
temperature should be kept at from sixty- 
six to seventy degrees, and the room should 
be well ventilated, and should be kept equally 
free from damp or too much dryness. The 
silkworms BhooW be kept scrupulously clean, 
dead leaves and refuse cleared oarefiilly away, 
and in lifting them from one tray to another 
they should not be touched by the fingers, 
but moved by threads of cotton passed under 
their bodies, or with a camel-hair pencil. 
The caterpillar has four moultings, which 
may be all accomplished in the period of 
four days each, if the heat of the room be 
increased from ninety-five to one hundred 
degrees. When the beat is regulated to a 
lower standard, the first moulting takes 
place on the fourth or fifth day after hatch- 
mg, the second in four days more, the third 
in five or six days more, and the last in 
about eight days. Ten days more are 
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required after this moulting, so that in about 
thirty-two days after hatching the cater- 
pillar has attained its full size. During all 
these changes the worm requires the nicest 
attention. At the end of the time mentioned 
above, the worm changes to a clear pink or 
hesh colour, and appears semi-transparent; 
they refuse their iood, become restless, and 
prepare to spin or form their cocoon. At 
this time care should be taken to raise the 
sides of the trays in which they are kept, or 
the worms will climb over and so be lost or 
destroyed. What is called the cocoon nest 
should now be prepared, by forming a piece 
of writing-paper into the shape of a folded 
sugar paper. A number of these should be 
prepared, and alDxed to the wall or in a 
warm aspect with their pointed ends down- 
wards, and into each one a single worm 
should be placed when it quits its food and 
seems ready to spin ; it will then dispose its 
web in such a manner as to leave a cavity 
within. Inside of this cocoon, or ball of silk, 
the worm passes into its chrysalis state. 
It remains thus for about fifteen days, and 
then comes forth in the form of a moth. In 
<.‘scaping from the cocoon, it will, if un- 
checked, destroy a portion of the silk. To 
prevent this, the silk must be wound off 
revious to the egress of the moth. When 
y taking up the cocoon it is found that the 
caterpillar has passed into the aurelia, or 
grub state, whicn may easily be known by 
shaking it. as then the aurelia, from its 
harder texture and being shrunken in size, 
will be heard to rattle—this is the time to 
wind off the silk. The cocoon is placed in a 
cup of warm water after the loose outward 
silk has been removed, and then an end 



being taken, the whole continuous filament 
may be wound off on a piece of card. When 
the silk is wound off, the aurelia appears, 
and being put in a case by itseli, it remains 
motionless for about twenty days, when 
suddenly it presents itself in the appearance 
of a pale yellow moth, with wings which 
seem scarcely adapted for flight, it crawls 
heavily about the place where it has been 
hatched, having a slight tremor in its wings, 
and eats nothing: tne male speedily dies; 
the females hover about awhile, and lay 
thdr eggs on the slips of paper presented to 
them for that purpose, and then perish. 
The food upon which silk- worms thrive the 
l>e8t, and from which the best silk is pro- 
duced, will be found to be the leaves of the 
mulberry tree. The best mulberry leaf of 
any speoies is that which is caUed the double 
»18 


leaf; it is small, not very suooulent, of a 
dark green, shining, and oontoins little 
water, whidi may be easily ascertained in 
drying some of them. The greatest care 
shoula be taken that the leaf is not in a state 
of heat or fermentation, whether Just picked 
or when kept, as in this state the nutritive 
substance of the leaf is deteriorated. Ihe 
leaves ought not to remain long compressed 
in the sacks or baskets in wluch they are 
gathered. The leaves may easily be kept 
two or three days in cool, moist, sheltered 
places, such as cellars and ground- floor 
rooms, care being taken not to heap them 
up too much, and now and then turning 
them to air them. Silk-worms are subject 
to various diseases; one of these is the 
scarlet, so called from the more or less dark 
red colour which the skin of the silk- worm 
assumes when issuing, or immediately after 
issuing firom the egg. The worms attacked 
by this disorder appear cramped, stupeflod, 
and suffocated ; their rings dry up, and the 
red colour becomes ashy and white. This 
disorder does not always kill the worm in 
the first moulting, nor in the second ; and 
sometimes they do not die until after the 
fourth moulting. When they live so long, 
it becomes more difilcult to distinguish, as 
the red colour assumes a less dark and 
remarkable hue, and they cannot so easily 
be separated from those that are healthy, and 
might be mistaken by the most practised 
eye. When this disease is detected, the safest 
plan is to remove the infected worms into a 
separate receptacle, and there tend them 
until they recover their natural state. An- 
other disease is known as the yellow. When 
thus attacked, the head of the worm swells ; 
the skin is drawn tight over the rings, and 
shines as if varnished ; the rings swell ; and 
the worm voids a yellow liquid, which may 
be seen on the leaves. The moment any 
worms appear to be attacked by this disease, 
they should be carefully examined, and 
where any doubt exists, they should be 
removed into separate places, and carefully 
tended until restored. As to those that are 
positively attacked by this disease, there is 
no expedient but throwing them away, or 
safer still, burying them, as that disease is 
known as the glow. Worms attacked by 
this disorder feed like the others, and grow 
in length exactly in the same proportion, 
but not in thickness. The disease is per- 
ceptible by the colour of the worm, which 
first appears of a clear red, and then changes 
to dirty white. If attentively observed, it 
will be seen to drop a sort of viscous humour 
from the silk-drawing tubes or spinners; 
and its body will also present a transparent 
or glowy appearance. The moment these 
are discovered, they must be removed. 

SILVER. —A metal which, not being oxy- 
dized by the ordinary means, is perfectly 
harmless when made into vessels for pre- 
paring food. Also, not being acted on by 
the acetic acid, as iron is, it is suitable for 
cutting fyuit, &c. 

SILVER, TO Cleak.— Silver should be 
washed with a sponge and warm soapeudi 
every d^ after using, and wiped dry with a 
clean sou towel. 
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SILVEU, TO Remove Ine Stains fbom. 
top» and other portions of silver 
inkstands frequently become deeply dis- 
eoioured with ink, which is dimcult to 
remove by ordinary means. It may, how- 
ever be completely eradicated by making a 
little chloride of lime into a paste with water, 
and rubbing it upon the stains. Chloride 
of lime has been mis-named The General 
Bleacher,” but it is a foul enemy to all 
metallic substances. 

SIMNEL, TO Make.— O ne pound of flour, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a 
pound of lump sugar, one pouud of cur- 
rants, two ounces of candied lemon, a 
quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda 
mixed with an egg, and a little milk; to be 
put in a tin mould and baked till enough. 

SINK. —A provision made for the scul- 
lery and wash-house, and any other depart- 
ment of the household where needed. They 
are best hollowed out of a single piece of 
stone as in l, but are likewise made of 
wood lined with lead or zinc. It should be 



Fig, 1. Fi<j. 2. 


placed if possible in a good light, should be 
supplied by a tap with cold water, and if 
practicable with warm water also. The 
waste pipe should pass below into a drain, 
and there should be a bell stench- trap to 
prevent any unpleasant smell arising. 
The butler's pantry should likewise contain 
a sink placed in the corner, as in fig, 2 ; also 
one in the servants' hall, and if this is well 
furnished with a stop-cock and plug, it 
might serve occasionally for washing hands, 
&c. Sinks frequently become stopped up 
from neglect, and carelessly throwing down 
articles which cannot flna a free passage 
down the pipe ; a little caution may prevent 
this inconvenience and attendant expense. 
Sinks should be cleansed from time to time 
by setting the tap running for a few 
minutes, and so washing them out. 

SIFPBT PUDDING. -Cut a small loaf 
into extremely thin shoes, and place a 
layer of them at the bottom of a dish, then 
a layer of marrow or beef suet, a layer of 
currants, and a layer of bread again, and so 
on till the dish is filled ; mix four eggs well 
beaten with a quart of cream, a nutmeg, a 
quarter of a pound of sugar, and pour over 
it ; set it in an oven, and bake it for half an 
hour. 


SITUATION, TO Obtain. — The term 
situation is applied more especially to that 
class of employment given in offices, ware- 
houses, shops, &c ; and it is generally ex- 
pected that a person applying to fill up a 
I vacancy has been accustoniea to that par- 
I ticular branch of employment. The best 
I way, therefore, of obtaining a situation is, 
to apply at those establishments in the 
same line of commerc*' as the applicant has 
been accustomed to.— See Advertisement, 
Appointment, Employment, &c. 

SIZE.— A kind of soft glue made from 
skins, and which may be produced by boUing 
rabbit-skins, parchment, old gloves, &c., for 
some hours, then dissolving, straining, and 
again boiling to a jelly-like consistence. To 
make size lor artists, dissolve over the fire 
in a pint of water, four ounces of Flanders 
glue, and four ounces of white soap ; then 
add two ounces of powdered alum ; stir the 
whole and leave it to cool. 

SKATE BOILED.- The fish having been 
previously skinned, the flesh cut into slips 
about an an inch wide, and then immersed 
in salt and water for four or live hours, the 
pieces should be rolled, tied with a piece of 
string and boiled for about twenty minutes. 
The thinner parts not requiring so long, 
should not be put in until a short time alter 
the water boils. Anchovy and butter sauce, 
or crab sauce should be served with it. 

SKATE PRIED. -Prepare the fish as 
directed for boiled skate. Dip well in egg 
and bread crumbs, and fry carefully in 
plenty of dripping. Garnish with fried 
parsley, and serve with crab sauce, anchovy 
and butter sauce, soy or ketchup. 

SKATING.— In this exercise, beginners 
should make their first attempt upon ice that 
is neither too smooth nor too rough. It is 
important in 
the first in- 
stance, to see 
that the skates 
are firmly fixed 
on, which may 
be ascertained 
by a tew move- 
ments of the 
feet prior to 
eommencing 
skating. For 
Fig. 1 . putting on the 

skates, the young beginner should kneel 
down and fasten the skates on one foot 
first, as in iffir. 1. There are different 
kinds of skates, the two chief being the 
fluted and the plain. The fluted are the 
best for young beginners who can sparoely 
keep their footing, and who can travel over 
only a small surface of ice, because the 
groove or flute of the skate bites into the 
ice and obtains a certain hold, just as the 
point of a knife does in soft wood. But for 
rapid skaters the fluted skates are not 
suitable, as the grooves are apt to become 
filled with loose ice, and thus throw the 
wearer. In starting, strike out slowly with 
the right foot, bending a little forward- and 
learning upon the inner e^ of theskate^ 
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When the effect of the first step is les- 
sening-, strike out with the other foot, 
throwing your weight upon it gently, and 
again bearing on the inner edge of the skate. 
Fig. 2 shows the position to be taken at 
starting, and fiq. 3 indicates the position 
into which the body is to be thrown when 



Fig. 2 . Fi^ 3. 


the skater desires to stop. The toes are to 
be raised, the body inclined gradually for- 
ward, and the arms employed to steady the 
body. On large pieces of ice which are 
much frequented, the beginner will have no 
difficulty in finding a person to instruct 
him, but where this cannot be obtained the 



Fig. 4. 

aid of '% skilful friend, as in fig. 4, will be of 
much service. The novice in skating should 
content himself with plain or straight 
skating, before he attempts to form flpures, 
and he should learn to use both sides of his 
skates. The hands are essential to aid the 
movements of the body, and impart grace 
to them. The rig^t band should be held 
towards the head in skating on the outside 
edge of the left skate, and theleft hand should 
91ft 


be raised when skating on the right out^de 
edge, as represented in fig. 6 and^g. 6. The 



Fig. 6 . Fig. G. 

moat difficult movement Is that of advan- 
cing by crossing the feet alternately, ami 
throwing the body in a leaning position t<» 
the opposite side. This is one of the most 
graceful and agreeable movements in 
skating, and can only be accomplished after 
the learner has acquired some proliciency. 
Another motion called the “salute” is 
somewhat difficult. There Is the salute in a 
curved line, and also in the straight Ifae. 
That In the straight line is the most diffi- 
cult. The salute in a right line is accom- 
plished by, after having well struck out. 
throwing the feet in a horizontal line, and 
placing the arms in the position indicated 
at fig. 2. To perform the salute In a curved 
line, place the feet in a similar position, but 
so that the skates may desoi-lbo the lines of 
a curve, and place the arms in the position 
indicated at fig. 7. To describe circles and 
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curved figures is the chief aocomptishment^ 
of the skater. The best way is to select a. 
good piece of ice, in the centre oi which a 
small object, a piece of stime or bit of 
broken Ice is lying. Take a run proMr- 
tionate to the number of circles you wish to 
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acoompllBh. To form a curve on the out- 
side edfre, strike out on that edge, and 
balance the body so as to turn in a curve 
round the adopted centre. Turn your head 
towards the centre, and elevate the outer 
arm, to guide tlie motions of the body, as in 
8. To perform a curve on the inside 
edge, you must, as in the former instance, 
select some object to indicate the centre, 
and, taking e sufficient run, strike out in 
the inner edge. The head and body should 
be in pretty nearly the position indicated In 
fig. 8; but the leg on which you are 
standing should be kept straight. The 
other leg should 
be held stiffly, 
with the sus- 
pended foot 
about eighteen 
inches from the 
other, fig. ». 
Stopping In the 
formation of 
curves, circles, 
&c., is effected 
as in ordinary 
stoppings, as 
already ex- 
plained, but it 
is considered 
more graceful 
to pirouette, by 
turning quickly 
round, and 
throwing the 
loot which is 
free over that 
on which you 
are skating. In skating backwards, the 
head and body should be inclined lorward, 
and the feet struck out backwards, the heel 
of the skate being slightly raised. Ihe 
feet being occasionally brought together will 
steady the movements and give confidence. 
Fig. 10 illustrates the position assumed m 




Fig. 10. 


skating backwards. Backward circles can 
only be performed by Mrsons of some ex- 
i^rlence.^ Fig. U indioites the ‘J 

making backward movements, 13 jmd 
fig. is^iudicates the variations ot thwe 
positions. In skating backwa,rds, the 


oblique stop is frequently adopted. It is ac- 
compllshea by setting down the raised foot 
in an oblique 
direction, and 
stiffening the 
leg. This may- 
be done with 
either foot. 
Turning round 
is effected by 
bringing one 
heel behind 
the other, and 
giving the 
body a twist 
in harmony 
with the 
position of the 
feet. The fig. 
8 is effected by 
crossing the 
legs, and strik. 
ing from the 
outside. It is 
accomplished 
by forming a perfect circle with one foot, 
then crossing the legs and forming the 
other circle. The^. 3 is formed by striking 
out on the inner edge backwards, and gradu- 
ally inclining sideways. Other figures 
which may be formed are the spiral, the 
kite, the fish, the oval, the maze, the lover’s 
knot, &c., &c. The following precautions 
should be attended to in skating. Never 
venture on the ice until you are certain 
that it is able to support your weight ; and 



Fig. 12. 
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avoid the parts where numbers of _ 
congregate. Select those places for skating 
where the water is not very deep ; keep a 
sharp look-out for loose objects lying upon 
the ice, so that you may not be tripped up. 
If you are unlucky enough to fall in where 
the water is deep, spread out your arms 
over the broken ice, and keep as still as 
possible, waiting for assistance. For 
skating, the clothes should fit rather ctosely 
without being too tight. Xiong skirted 
coats and loose trousers will he found very 
inconvenient. 
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SKID.— An implement used for attaching 
to the hind-wheel of a vehicle when about 
to proceed down hill, with a view of regu- 
lating its momentum. No carriage or other 
vehiae should be without this convenience, 
as it is rarely applied, is never in the way, 
and prevents accidents and damage. An 
implement acting on the same principle as 



the skid, and known as a stop-drag, con- 
sists of five or more pieces of wood, united 
on tlie outside by a strong jointed iron hdop, 
the wood pressing on the nave of the wheel, 
'fhe annexed figure shows a wheel on a 
declivity, the chain drawn tight by the 
pressure of the breeching on the horse; 
the brake closely surrounding the nave, and 
ibrming an effectual drag. 

SKIN, Preservation op. — The impor- 
tant functions vested in the skin of the 
human body, sufficiently indicate the neces- 
sity of keeping it in a state of cleanliness 
and freedom li-om obstruction. This is best 
accomplished by frequently bathing the 
bodv in cold fresh water, and by rubbing it 
briskly afterwards with a rough towel or 
the flesh brushes. A periodical change of 
under-clothing is also essential. With re- 
gard to the soap used in ablutions, the plain 
yellow sort is the best, and as a general 
rule all scented and fancy soaps should be 
avoided. By the same rule, washes, pow- 
ders, lotions, Ac., are not to be recom- 
mended ; and when the skin does not present 
a healthy appearance, the better way is, 
instead of having recourse to such nostrums, 
to observe ordinary care in diet and regimen, 
and an improvement is certain to take place. 
—See Ablution; Bathing; Face, Affec- 
tions of; Flesh Brush; Towel, &c. 

SKINS, TO Prepare. — The ordinary 
mode practised by tanners and farriers in 
the preparations of skins, with the wool or 
hair left on the outside, is to soak them for 
a short time in water to cleanse and soften 
them, and afterwards to thin them Inside | 
by scraping, if they require it They are 
then placed for three or tour days in a oath, 
made by mixing two pounds of bran in one 
gallon of water, the whole quantity being of 
course reflated by the number of skins to 
oe soaked. Next a paste made with one 
pound of alnm and three ounces of common 
salt moistened with water and worked 
together, is spread on the inside of the skin, 
and «ft for about eighteen hours, when they 
are hung up to dry with the fleece or hair 
outermost, and if possiblein the ihin. After 
»17 


this the inside is smoothed with pumice- 
stone, and sometimes a warm iron is passed 
over it, and then with a switching or brush^ 
ing of the outside the operation is complete. 

SKINS, TO Prepare with Wool on.— 
Pulverise and mix well together a spoonful 
of alum and two of saltpetre ; after sprink- 
ling the powder on the flesh side of the skin, 
lay the two flesh sides together, leaving the 
wool outside; fold up as dry as possible,' 
and hang in a dry place. In two or three 
days take it down and scrape it with a blunt 
knife till clean and supple; this completes 
the process. Other skins with ibr or hair 
on may be cured the same way. 

SKULL, Fracture of. — This is an 
accident that may occur tot any ol the six 
bones that properly oonstnute the skull- 
cap, as it is called, or the head proper ; yet 
some of these, llrom their remarkable thick- 
ness and situation, require so large a degree 
of force to fracture them, that they may 
almost be regarded as out of the category ot 
accidents of this nature. The bones most 
exposed and liable to be broken, are the 
frontal and parietal, or the forehead bone 
and those side ones that Ibrm above the 
temple the dome and walls of the cranium. 
Nature has so admirably constructed tlie 
human head by building it of many pieces, 
each with a kind of wall or neutral demar- 
cation between It and its neighbour, that an 
injury inflicted on one bone, or in plainer 
words, a crack, can in general extend no 
farther than the bone injured, this line ot 
demarcation checking the progress of the 
injury, and stopping it B'om extending to 
the next ; as in a window, the stiles of tlie 
framework prevent the crack of one pane 
running into another, which, if the casement 
had DO demarcation, would involve the 
injury of the entire sheet of glass. These 
separating media are called ** sutures,** and 
are the seams or Joints by which the bones 
are dove-tailed or attached to each other, 
and but for which a fracture inflicted on one 
bone would spread all over the skull. Frac- 
tures of the skull are either simple, which 
is in reality like a crack in glass, and which 
with repose and ordinary care unite and 
heal of themselves ; or they are compound, 
attended with laceration of the scalp, de- 
pression of a part of the bone injured, 
with diverging lines of fracture extending 
from the indented portion. Such accidents 
are the result of a great force, as a blow 
from a hammer; and as the depressed' 
portion presses on the brain, and produces 
total insensibility, the consequences are 
serious. To restore consciousness, remove 
the dangerous pressure from the brain, aud 
give the patient a chance of life ; it is nec^- 
sary to remove or elevate the depressed 
bone; bat as this is purely a surgical opera- 
tion, and can only be effected by skilful 
hands, it will be only needful here to observe 
that this is achieved by removing, through 
the aid of a small circular saw, like the top 
of a patent corkscrew, a piece of the indented 
bone, and with a lever elevating into its 
proper place the remainder ; this operatkm is 
called tr^Mning or trtpannimg, Tlmmoine]it< 
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ihe pressure is removed the paUent opens 
his eyes and becomes conscious, when ordi- 
nary care, with adventitious aids, most 
frequently restores the sufferer to healtlL 

SLEEP, Nature and Properties of.— 
This state of being may be defined as that 
txtndition of natural consciousness in which 
the involuntary powers are in a state of 
insensibility, whilst the involuntary func- 
tions of nutrition, secretion, &c., are going 
on increased, diminished, or unaltered, ac- 
cording to circumstances. The end which 
Nature has in view in assigning this condi- 
tion to the human body, is to restore to it that 
strength and vigour which it has parted 
with during the waking hours. The precise 
iimonnt of sleep which each person requires 
is difficult to be ascertained. Some need 
more than others, either from age, constitu- 
tion, or other circumstances ; as a general 
rule, however, eight hours is deemed to be 
an interval suffioiently long to restore the 
animal economy, and sleep indulged in be- 
yond that period is apt to be injurious rather 
t han benenciaL The time of retiring to rrat 
lias a great deal to do with the refreshing 
powers of sleep. The best time is between 
ten and eleven o*clock, the common axiom 
being that two hours sleep before midnight 
is worth four hours after it Sleep should 
be rarely indulged in during the day, except 
on extraordinary occasions of f atigue, weari- 
ness, &0. The custom of sleeping after a 
heavy meal is especially injurious, not only 
In its immediate consequences, but as calcu- 
lated to produce apoplexy, paralysis, and 
other serious disorders. In order to ensure 
comfortable sleep, it is necessary tliat suifi- 
oient exercise be taken in the day ; that the 
food, particularly in the evening, be moderate 
in quantity and easily digested ; the bed- 
chamber fVeely ventilated ; the bed-clothes 
moderately light, and the mind free from 
much disturbance. The use of the flesh- 
brush on going to bed, and keeping the body 
cool and the f^t warm, are grand means of 
promoting sleep. 

SLUGS, TO Destroy.— Take a quantity 
of cabbage-leaves, and either put them into 
a warm oven, or heat them before the Are 
till Uiey get quite soft; then rub them with 
unsatted butter, or any kind of fresh drip- 
ping, and lay them in places infested with 
slugs. In a few hours the leaves will be 
fouud covered with snails and slugs, which 
may then, of course, be destroyed in any 
way the gardener may think flt. 

SMALL POX— This, the most serious of 
all the eruptive diseases, though having many 
symptoms in common with other aflections 
of this inflammatory class, has some peculiar 
to itself, and which, carefully observed, will 
always aocnrately define the disease, and 
point out small-jMX from every other analo- 
gons affection. These distinctive features are 
the greater Heat of the tkieu the nausea and tick- 
mss tbatflrom the first atfsmd it, and the fkct 
that the rash appears on the fourm day of 
the illness, and not on (he third, as in other 
eruptive diseases. Small-pox usually com- 
mences with shivering, pains in the back 
and head, h^t, thirst, nausea, often sick- 


ness, a general feeling of languor and debility* 

S uick full pulse, great heat and dryness of 
le skin, and a white furred tongue. This 
state continues with the usual febrile symp- 
toms and nightly exacerbations till the fourth 
day, when a fine papillary rash, like grafns 
of millet seed, breaks out in the face, neck, 
arms, and breast; in a few hours more 
extending over the rest oi' the body. On 
the filth day the rash has become more 
distinct, each papille has become larger and 
filled with a transparent fluid, changing its 
form into that of a vesicle, which as the 
disease advances enlarges with a Jht head 
and depressed centre, the fluid passing from a 
transparent lymph into a yellowish matter. 
While this change is taking place, the extre- 
mities and the head swell, the head and face 
often becoming immensely distended, closing 
the eyes, and giving to the countenance u 
deformed and unnatural appearance. About 
the eighth day the maturation of the pus- 
tules is completed, and from thence to the 
eleventh day the declension of the eruption 
takes place, the pustules burst, the matter is 
effused, scabs are formed, and the dead cuticle 
begins, from the twelfth day, to peel off or 
disquamate, leaving pits in the skin, the 
consequence of the suppuration having de- 
stroyed thefatty matter beneath the cuticle. 
As the different stages of the disease are 
advancing, correspondingohanges are taking 
place in the constitution of the patient ; the 
heat and thirst increase, the pain, restless- 
ness, and anxiety are augmented; the 
inflammatory and febrile actions keep ad- 
vancing, rendering the slightest noise intole- 
rable, and causing delirium and a chain ot 
the most dangerous symptoms. Treatment , — 
'I’he inflammatory nature of smaii-pox ren- 
ders what is called the antiphlogistic mode 
of treatment, in all its details, a duty of 
imperative importance. For this purpose, 
the room in which the patient is placed 
should during the disease be kept dark and 
cool, and at least once a day thoroughly 
ventilated by means of a fire in the grate, 
for a short time night and morning, but 
especially at the latter period. The room 
also should be frequently purified by sprink- 
ling the floor with chloride of lime, or by 
the burning of vinegar on a heated shovel 
As the stomach is the first organ sensibly 
affected, and continues more or less disturbed 
during the whole disease, the treatment 
should begin by giving the patient an emetic, 
composed, if an adult, of twenty grains of 
ipecacuanha and one grain of tartar emetic ; 
and as soon as that operation has ceased, 
the following powders and saline purgatives 
are to be employed, giving the mixture 
every and the powders every fdur hours. 

Take of 

^Bom salts .... 1 ounce. 

Hint water . . . . s ounces. 
Antimonial wine . . 3 drachms. 
Spirits of nitre ... 2 drachms* 
Syrup of safllron . . . 2 drachms. 

Hix, and give to an adult two tablespoon^ 
fills for a dose, and to children, accoramg to 
thtir age, from a dessertspoonful upwards. 
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Take of 

Calomel 3 grains. 

Powdered antimony . . 2 grains. 

Kbubarb 3 grains. 

Jalap 10 grains. 

Mix, end make a powder. Give one of such 

u strength, every four hours to an adult 
till the bowels are well acted on, when they 
are to be discontinued ; but the mixture Is 
to be persisted in, tiiough less frequently, 
or in half the dose. Fur a child from nine 
10 twelve years of age, haff of one of the 
above powders is to be given every iwmrs^ 
till the same result is effected; and for 
younger children, each powder of the above 
strength is to be divided into three parts, 
and administered as the others. For an 
ordinary drink, in which the patient should 
on no account be stinted, lemonade, thin 
gruel, or cold tea is to be used,; all solid 
food or nutritious aliment must be withheld, 
the patient kept low, his head cool, and the 
feet hot. When the lisver runs high, and 
the head symptoms are severe, it may be 
necessary to bleed, but if not. a blister Is to 
be laid on the nape of the neck, and perhaps 
two small ones behind the ears, to relieve 
the tumefaction of the eyes, and where the 
want of sleep demands it, a draught at bed- 
time, composed of fitteen grains of nitre 
dissolved in two ounces of water, with 
twenty- live drops of laudanum, or to children 
from three to ten drops In a little gruel 
according to their ages. Buoh, in mild or 
distitiot small -pox, is generally all the treat- 
ment needed ; and even in the aggravated 
conjlueni, till the time of disquamation, often 
no other means are necessary. In oases, 
however, where the rash, after showing 
lavourably, suddenly recedes from the skin, 
or only partly comes out, the patient must 
be put into a warm, or rather hot bath for 
three or four minutes ; and when the pulse 
falls, and becomes small and feeble, as it 
becomes absolutely necessary to bring back 
tlie rash to the skin, hot wine and water 
must be given, together with soups, tonics, 
and stimulants, till the invigorated consti- 
tution has power to re-act. Should this not 
have been called for, a system of careful 
feeding, aided with wine and bark, must be 
commenced at the period when nature begins 
to throw off the dead eruption. The great 
i>bject to be observed in the treatment of 
small-pox, is to keep the patient cool, and 
on tibe lowest r^lmen, till the disquamation 
begins to act freely on the bowels, and allay 
fever by cooling drinks. As soon as the 
patient is convalescent, the diet should be 
light, and composed chiefly of farinaceous 
foods, puddings, custards, &c. The body 
should be baraed once a week, and the 
cuticle excited by dry rubbing with a towel, 
and especial care taken for some weeks to 
keep children from the contact of the 
patient, who should for that time take an 
aperient every three days. To prevent the 
f^e and neck fh>m being pitted, each pock In 
that m^hbourhood shonid he lightly wetted 
^^th a weak solution of Innar caos^ at the 
period when the pustules are filled with a 
fc'aimiMrent fluid, while they are yet round. 


and before suppuration has set in or the 
tops of the vesicles grown flat—or in other 
words, at the end of the second stage. 

SMELT. —Of this fish there are two 
varieties, one not exceeding the length of 
three or four inches, the other arriving at the 
general length of six, eight, or nine inches, 
and sometimes even attaining twelve or 
thirteen. They arc met with throughout 
the year in the seas that wash our coasts, 
and seldom go far from shore, except when 
they ascend the rivers, which they do 
with the tide; and in certain rivers it is 
remarked that they appear a long time 
before they spawn, being taken in abun- 
dance in the Thames and Dee in November 



and the two succeeding months, in other 
rivers not until February. In March 
and April they spawn, and are very 
prolific ; after which they all return to the 
salt water, and are not seen again in 
the rivers until next season. Bmelts are to 
be met with In considerable numbers In the 
mouths of many of our rivers, estuaries, 
and harbours ; and are usually fished for 
with a paternoster line, which should be 
fitted up with bristle. They vary iu their 
depth of swimming, but In general lie 
about seven or eight feet from the surface, 
and still lower in very deep water. 'The 
baits for smelts are various; the best 
appears to be a small shrimp or part of a 
large one; small pieces of eel will also 
lure them. Gentles likewise prove an 
efiicient bait; and when other baits fail, 
small portions of their own species will 
answer the purpose. 

SMELTS BROiLED.-When the smelts 
are well cleaned, slit them down the sides, 
and lay them in oil with salt and pepper 
for a little while ; then put them on a grld- 
i iron over a clear fire, and broil them ; when 
done, serve either with caper or tomato 
sauce. 

SMELTS FRIED.— Scrape the fish clean, 
cut off the tails and fins, clean and wash 
them, then replace the livers ; slit them 
down the sides, flour and fry them of a 
pale brown colour. Drain them and 
sprinkle salt over them. Serve tbeih on a 
napkin. 

SMELTS riCKLED.— Wash, clean, and 
got two dozen smelts, take half an onnee of 
nutmeg, a quarter of an ounce of maoo, 
half an onnoe of saltpetre, half an ounce of 
pepper, a quarter of a pound of common 
salt, all beaten very fine ; lay the smelts in 
rows in a Jar; between every layw 61 
smelts, strew the seasoning with some bayt 
leaves ; boil a sufficient .quantity of Tta 
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wine to coyer them; pour it boiling hot 
over them ; coyer the Jar with a plate, wben 
cold tie it down yery close, and set it by 
in a cool dry place. 

1 ^ SmeUs, 24; nutmeg, ioz. ; mace, 
ioz.; saltpetre, ioz. ; Pepper, ioz.; salt, 
ilb. ; bay-leayes, to flavour; red wine, 
Buflloieut. 

SMELTS POTTED. — Draw out the 
insides of the fish, season with salt and 
imunded mace and pepper, lay them in a 
pan with butter on the top, bake them; 
when nearly cold, take them out, lay them 
upon a cloth ; put them into pots, clear ofi* 
the butter flrom the gravy, clarify, and pour 
it over them. 

SMUT.— A disease affecting almost every 
species of com, the grains of which become 
filled with a fetid black powder, instead of 
containing farinaceous matter. Wet seasons, 
animalcula, organic weakness, and other 
circumstances have been assigned as the 
primary causes of this disease. It has been 
ascertained from experiment that washing 
the seed is effective in preventing the com- 
munication of the disease to the crop to 
which it gives birth. A solution of lime- 
water Is the best for this purpose ; and it 
maybe prepared by mixing a pound of fresh 
lime with three gallons of boiling water ; the 
liquor then to be poured off and immediately 
used. In this liquor the wheat should be 
soaked for twelve hours, stirred twice or 
thrice during the time, and then mixed upon 
a floor with a powder made by pouring three 
gallons of boiling water upon five pounds 
of lime. A machine for cleaning infected 
grain from smut has been invented, which 



consists of a cylinder perforated with small 
holes, in the inside of which are a number 
of brushes, which are driven round with 
great rapidity. The corn infected with the 
smut is put into the cylinder by a hopper 
a, and the constant firiotion caused by the 
rapid motion of the brushes 6, effsotually 
separates the smutty nain, which is driven 
through the holes cylinder. 

SIBILS, TO l)nSTROY.— Snails are 
partioiilarly fond of bran; if a little is 
spread on the ground, and covered with a 
few mbbsge-leaves or tiles, they will con- 


gregate under them in great numbers ; ana 
by examining them every morning, and de- 
stroying them, their numbers wiU be ma- 
terially decreased. 

SNEEZING.— A convulsive or spasmodic 
effort, the result of reflex action, originating 
in irritation of the lining membrane of the 
nostril, by which air is forcibly sent through 
the passage so as to expel any cause of 
irritation. Sneezing is one of the first 
symptoms of cold, of influenza, of measles, 
and of diseases whiph involve the air- 
passages. Continual sneezing is a spas- 
modic affection, and may he relieved by 
emetics. 

SNIPE.— A bird found in all parts of the 
globe. In winter they are universally spread 
over Great Britain, and are more particularly 



to be met with in low marshy grounds. In 
spring they disperse themselves to higher 
and more airy situations, and then inhabit 
our mountains and moors. Snipe- shooting 
affords excellent diversion; but those who 
attempt it should be possessed of a strong 
constitution, and considerable fortitude and 
energy; wet and dirt must not be cared 
for, nor must the coldness and severity of 
the weather be heeded. Snipes are difiioult 
to hit when on the wing, owing to the 
irregular twistings of their flight ; but this 
difficulty is soon surmounted if the birds are 
allowed to reach to a certain distance, when 
their flight becomes steady and easy to 
traverse with the gun ; there is no reason to 
be apprehensive of their getting out of the 
range of the shot, as they will fall to the 
ground if struck but slightly with the 
smallest grain. Snipes like many other 
birds always fly against the wind ; therefore, 
the sportsman by keeping the wind at hi-o 
back, has this advantage of the bird when 
it rises, that it presents a fairer mark. 
These birds are scarcely good until Novem- 
ber, when they get very fat. In severe 
weather, snipes resort in numbers to warm 
springs, where the rills continue open and 
run with a gentle stream ; these, on account 
of their long bills, are then the only places 
where they can hunt for food. Snipes lie 
better in windy weather than ic any other, 
and as they then usually make a momentary 
halt or hanging on, that is the time to fire. 
When they cross, also, by firing well forward, 
they seldom escape. Snipes are among the 
mostinoonstantof birds : a troaty night will 
sepid away the whole of a fl^ht that had 
been there the day before; and again in two 
days* time they may retani,lf open weather 
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and a dry wind eucoeed. A regular snipe 
locality should be tried not only every day, 
but twice a day, so uncertain are snipes in 
fixing themselves even for a day. The 
locaiUies for snipe- shooting are the Essex 
Marshes, Cambridgeshire, Lincolnshire, and 
Northamptonshire. Scotland also presents 
them in plenty on its moors and around Its 
lochs $ both North and South Wales also 
fUrnish good sport; while in all parts of 
Ireland, these birds plentilhlly abound. 

SNIPE PIE.— Take three snipes, bone 
them, and fill them with light forcemeat, 
adding the trails and truffles pounded to it ; 
place the birds in a deep dish, with a little 
foroemeat all round ; cover with puff paste ; 
egg and ornament it, then place it in an 
oven. When three parts baked, remove the 
crust, and pour in some rich gravy, a wine- 
glasslhl Of madeira, and season with cay- 
enne and lemon-Jttioe, according to taste; 
then put on the crust, and finish baking. 

SNIPE, TO Carve.— The carving of snipe 
consists simply of cutting the bird in two, 
lengthways. 

SNIPES, TO Dress.— T hey should be tied 
on a small bird spit, and put to roast at a 
clear fire ; a slice of bread is put under each 
bird to catch the trail, that is the excrements 
of the intestines ; they are considered de- 
lightful eating ; baste with butter, and froth 
with Hour ; lay the toast on a hot dish, and 
the birds on the toast; pour some good 
gravy into the dish, and send some up in a 
boat. They are generally roasted from 
twenty to thirty minutes. 

SNOW rOSSET.-Boil a stick of cinna- 
mon and a quarter of a nutmeg, with a 
quart of new milk, and when it boils, remove 
the spice. Beat the yolks of ten eggs well, 
and mix gradually with the milk until 
thick ; then beat the whites of the eggs with 
sugar and canary wine into a snow. Put a 
pint of canary wine into a saucepan, sweeten 
to taste, set over a slow fire, and pour the 
milk and snow into the saucepan, stirring 
the whole of the time it is over the fire ; 
when warm, remove from the fire, cover 
close, and set aside a short time before 
partaking of it. 

Cinnamon, 1 stick ; nutmeg, i of 1 ; 
milk, 1 quart ; eggs, 10; sugar, to sweeten ; 
canary wine, l pint. 

SNUFF TAKING, Injurious Effects 
OF.— This habit is extremely injurious, and 
a common cause of dyspepsia. It is a pretty 
well ascertained fact, that where snuff is 
taken in large quantities, a great portion 
enters the stomach, and as a matter of 
course seriously impedes the functions of 
that organ. Some snuffs produce more in- 
jurious effects than others, and this is the 
case with the highly perfumed, and- damp 
heavy kinds. The least injurious kind is 
probably what is called the high-dried Irish 
or the Welsh snuff, for in the roasting of 
these, some of the narcotio principle is de- 
stroyed ; therefore, a few pinches occasion- 
ally will not do much harm. But, however 
desirable it may be for a person to wean 
himself from this habit, stifl the confirmed 
snuff -taker -should be cautious not to abandon 
m 


the indulgence all at once, but to lessen the 
quantity gradually until it is finally aban- 
doned. The reason for this is, that the 
system, after being so long accustomed to 
its stimulant, might flag under the with- 
drawal of it, and occasion serious illness. 
There are other reasons why snuff- taking 
should not be indulged in ; it is an offence 
against cleanliness; it is disagreeable to 
other persons with whom the snuff- taker 
may be brought in contact ; and it occasions 
a great waste of time. 

SNUFFERS. — A kind of scissors con- 
structed to cut off the superfluous wick of 
the candle during combustion. Snuffers are 
venr frequently defective, either working so 
stiffly as to prevent their proper applicaUon, 
or opening and closing so loosely that no 
hold can be retained on tlie wick. To obviate 
these defects, a patent snuffer has been 
designed, which, by the rising and falling of 
a steel slide or cutter, hides and retains the 
snuff in the box. Snuffers will sometimes 
not act, owing to their becoming clogged 
with snuff; they should tlierefore be cleaned 
out every day, to secure their efficiency. 

SOAP.— A substance used for cleansing 

? urpoBe8, and made in a variety of forms. 

eliow soap is the best for ordinary domes- 
tic purposes, mottled soap for the scrubbing 
of very dirty and greasy boards, soft soap 
for cleaning paint; and curd soap for 
washing the skin with. Scented and fancy 
soaps are generally speaking deleterious in 
their effects upon the skin, and should be 
avoided. These soaps are for the most 
part, made from the refuse left in the 
manufacturing of ordinary qualities, and 
are thus sophisticated to disguise their 
grossnesH. 

SOAP LINIMENT. -This is sold ready 
prepared by the chemists; it is used in 
chronic rheumatism, neuralgia, &c., and as 
a vehicle i'or other more active rubii'acients. 

SODA, Uses and Properties of. - This 
well-known and extensively-uaed alkali is 
now manufactured firom common salt, which 
isamuriateof soda. Sodais best known in tie 
form of its carbonate or sub- carbon ate, and 
bi-carbonate ; the former being largely used 
domestically, the latter medicinally, and for 
some domestic purposes. The sub- carbonate 
of soda, being more irritant and nut so 
pleasant as the carbonate, the latter Is 
generally employed in medicine, and is 
usually sold in the form of white power. 
Bi-caroonate of soda is largely used for 
making the effervescing soda powders. 
Many dyspeptic persons take it habitually 
as an antacid. The habitual use of soda 
internally, even in comparatively small 
quantities, is highly pernicious ; it exerts a 
most debilitating effect upon the stomach, 
and also upon the system at large. The 
usual dose as an antacid, is from ten to 
twenty grains in solution. 

SODA CAKE.— Take one pound of flour, 
half a pound of moist sugar, and rub ia 
half a pound of butter, lard, or drippiog. 
Then take four eggs well beaten, a teaoup- 
ful of milk a little warm, and half a tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in the milk. 
Mix ail together, and put it into the ovm 
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immediately ; two hours will bake it in a 
quick oven. 

Flour, lib. ; sugar, |lb. ; butter, lard, 
or dripping, ^Ib. ; eggs, 4 ; milk, 1 teacup- 
i'ui ; soda, i teaspoonfui. 

iilODA WATJBR, Properties of. —The 
water properly so called, confains about 
twenty grains of bicarbonate of soda to the 
half-pint, and strongly impregnated with 
carbonic acid gas, but a good deal is made 
without the addition of soda at aU. When 
used simply as a drink, this omission is 
unimportant, but not so when it is required 
as an antacid. As a drink in febrile disor- 
ders, soda-water is often beneficial and very 
gratel'ul, but should not be ^ven in too great 
quantities at once, otherwise the gas may 
produce unpleasant sensations. In such 
oases a small portion may be poured out, 
and the bottle after being opened, should be 
re-corked as speedily as possible ; the cork 
should be secured by tying, and the bottle 
inverted in a jug of cold water ; in this way 
the gas is preserved. Soda-water is an 
excellent vehicle for conveying milk to the 
stomach charged with acid, and consequently 
liable to feel oppressed by milk alone. The 
mode of application is, to heat nearly to 
boiling, a teaoiipf ul of milk, dissolve it in a 
teaspounl'ul of refined sugar, then put it 
into a large tumbler, and pour over it two- 
thirds of a bottle of soda-water. 

SODA WATER POWDERS.— A plea- 
sant, cooling ‘summer drink. The blue paper 
contains carbonate of soda, tlilrty grains ; 
the white paper, tartaric acid, twenty grains. 
Dissolve the contents of the blue paper in 
half a tumbler of water, stir in the other 
powder, and drink during eifervescence. 
Soda powders furnish a saline beverage, 
which is very slightly laxative, and well 
calculated to allay the thirst in hot weather. 

SODA VFATElt, TO Make.— Dissolve six { 
Irachms ol' dried carbonate of soda in a quart 
bottle of water, and four drachms and a half I 
of tartaric acid in another bottle of the same 
size ; pour out a wlneglassful from each 
bottle, and throw them at the same time 
into a tumbler, when it will immediately 
cflervesce. It should be drunk in this state. 
This is a good soda-water, and a dozen 
glasses thus prepared will not cost more 
than one shilling and threepence or one and 
Bixponca If ten drops of the mnriated tinc- 
ture of iron be put into the tumbler, a most 
excellent and agreeable tonic mineral water 
is prodnoed, which strengthens the tone of 
the digestive organs in a very remarkable 
degree.— See Gazogene. 

SOFA — An article of furniture not to 



b« regarded .as a luxury only, but as an 


essential comfort. In caffes of partial illness, 
when a person is not bad enough to keep 
his bed, nor yet well enough to sit, a sola 
aUbrds great relief. A sofa it a more 
convenient artiole than a couch where the 
choice is confined to one of them, because it 
admits of a person lying at either end. In 
purchasing sofas, low-priced ones should be 
avoided, and this <»4ition is all the more 
necessary, as the sofa appears to be a 
favourite article upon which dealers in 
worthless furniture practice their nefarious 
art, 

SOFA TABLE.— An article of fhrnitnre 
designed for nse by the side of the sofii, and 
of especial service to invalids, elderly person.*!, 
and fatigued students. The table seen in 



the engraving is adapted for the pur- 
pose indicated. 

SOLDERING.-Cnt out a piece of tin-foil 
the size of the surfaces to be soldered. Then 
dip a feather in a solution of sal-ammoniac, 
and wet over the surfaces of the metal, then 
place them in their proper position, with 
the tin-foil between. Put it so arranged on 
a piece of iron, hot enough to melt the f oil. 
When cold they will be found firmly 
soldered together. 

SOLES BAKED.— Prepare the soles as 
if for frying ; mix a piece of batter with 
some flour, fine herbs, shailots, and mush- 
rooms chopped fine, salt and pepper on a 
silver dish, place the soles on it, and cover 
them with the remains of the seasoning ; 
moisten them with some melted butter and 
a little white wine, and let th^ stew 
slowly in an oven. If you have not an 
oven, you can dress them between two 
plates. 

SOLES BOILED. -The largest soles are 
usually chosen for boiling. After they have 
been well cleaned, rub them over with lemon- 
juice. and set them in cold salt and water on 
the fire. When they begin to boil, skim the 
water, and then simmer them only, from 
ten to fifteen minutes, according to their 
size. Serve with anifiiovy sauce, and garnish 
with parsley. 

SOLES, COLLOFS OF.— Choose some small 
soles, and marinade them in the juice of two 
lemons, with salt, pepper, and sweet herbs 
shred; when they have remained Bum- 
ciently long in the above, drain them : then 
stuff the fish with some crumb of bread 
boiled iu milk, and beat up with the yolks of 
two eggs; sprinkle them with tour, and 
fry them of a clear goldoolour. Serve them 
on fried parsley. 
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SOI«ES, Fillets op.— llEve a flat silver 
dish or tin hakiDg>paa» and spread a piece 
of fresh butter over it. Mince very finely^ 
parsley, shallots, and mushrooms; season 
with pepper and salt, fry the herbs, and lav 
them on the battered dish, riaoe the fish 
neatly cut and trimmed over this, and cover 
with fine bread crumbs. On the top of this 

E at a few pieces of batter ; moisten with a 
ttle wliite wine ; cook under a lurnaoe with 
a few embers, that the f ry may get crisp. 
Squeeze lemon over it, and serve very hot. 

fiOLES FKICASSBEO.-Fry theiha nice 
brown, drain them, and make a lew balls 
with a small sole boned and chopped, a 
little grated bread and lemon-peel, parsley 
chopped, pepper, salt, nutmeg, yolks of egg, 
a piece of butter ; fry these ; thicken some 
good gravy (and some port wine, not too 
much) with a little flour, boil it up; add 
ketchup, and lemon- juice; lay in the fish 
and balls, simmer them a few minutes, 
garnish witli lemon. 

SOLES FRIEI).— Skin them and out off 
the tins, roil them in a doth, dredge them 
with flour, rub them over with the yolk of 
an egg. shake bread crumbs over them, and 
fry them in boiling fat. 

SOLES STEWED.— Cut the soles into 
fillets, and let them steep In marinade for 
two hours in vinegar and water ; then take 
them out, and dry them with a cloth ; put 
them into a stewpan with half a pint of 
while wine, a quarter of a pint oi coulis, 
some sweet herbs, a clove of garlic, and a 
shallot; stew the soles in this till done 
enough ; keep them hot. When you strain 
the gravy, thicken it with a little potatoe 
Hour; boil it up, and serve over the 
fillets. A few oysters and a truffle may he 
added. 

SOLES STUFFED. -T Make a force 
with whiting or perch, minced very small, 
uttd mixed with Dutter and sweet herbs, 
kneaded together by yolks of eggs, and 
seasoned with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. 
1 laving skinned and cleaned the soles, stufi* 
':hem with this mixture, rub them with 
butter, strew them with bread crumbs and 
bake them. 

SOLES, TO Cakve.— When large, soles 
maybe served as turbot; but when small, 
they should be sliced across. 

SOLES, TO Choose.— To be good, soles 
sliuutd be thick and firm, the belly of a fine 
cream colour; if they incline to a blue 
white and the body flabby, they are not 
good. Soles should be houed in salt and 
water. Serve with anchovy sauce. 

SOLES, WITH Mushrooms.- Put a quart 
of milk into a stewpan or fish-kettle, with 
the same quantity of water, a piece of but- 
ter, a sprinkling of salt, and a little lemon- 
juioe ; then put in the soles, and set the 
stewpan over a moderate fire, letting them 
simmer very gently, till done; then take 
them up, place them on a cloth or napkin, to 
tmbibeaUthe liquor from them; lay them 
.us a dish, and pour over them a good mush- 
room sauoe. 

SOMMEU A LA BOURaEOISE.-Plck 
Hud wash as much sorrei as be re- 
tuind, dnSa and squeesa all tba water 
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from it, put it into a saucepan, and set it 
over the fire ; when the sorrel is dissolved, 
if there be too much water, pour it into a 
cullender; then ft-y it lightly in a little butter. 
Put two spoonfuls of flour into a basin, beat 
up an egg with it, then add another c$:g; and 
when that is well beaten with the flour, 
imur in a glass of milk, and then mix It 
with the sorrel, set it over the fire, and stir 
it, until it has boiled fur a quarter of an 
hour; dish it, and serve with either poached 
or hard eggs. 

SOUUEL, Culture or.— Tliis plant is a 
very uselul kind of spinach plant, as it may 
be gathered the whole year round. It is 
reatlily increased by division of the roots, 
and should be planted in rows at least two 
feet apart, on strong loamy soil, where it 
may always have abundant moisture. It 
requires no further attention, a moderate 
number of plants airording sufficient leaves 
for a gathering at almost all times, and 
cmitlDuing gooa lor many years. 

SOKREL OMELET.— Pick, wash, and 
blanch some sorrel, out it in pieces, and l!ry 
it lightly in a little butter, with sJired 
parsley; then put the sorrel into a sauce- 
pan, with a little cream ; season, and let it 
boil slowly; In tlie mean time make an 
omelet in the usual way, lay it on a dish, 
thicken the sorrel with the yolks of two 
eggs ; pour on it the omelet, and serve it 
veiy hot. 

SORREL PUREE.— Pick and wash the 
quantity of sorrel required in several waters ; 
then add to it a handful of chervil and some 
white beet ; squeeze the water out and scald 
for a minute in boiling water ; then put it 
into cold water, to keep it green; again 
squeeze out all the water, and chop it fine ; 
put it in a saucepan with a piece of butter, 
some salt and pepper, with the yolks of three 
eggs, which must ue added by degrees ; then 
arrange it on a dish, and serve it round 
meat, or with hard-boiled eggs on it, accord- 
ing to taste. To vary the flavour, stock 
may be sometimes added instead of the 


^SORREL SAtJCE.— Wash and clean a 
large handftal of sorrel, put it into a stewpan 
that wiU just bold it, with a bit of butter 
the size of an egg. Cover it close, set it ovar 
a slow fire for a quarter of an hour ; preiS 
the sorrel with the book of a wooden spoon 
through a hair sieve. Season with pepper, 
salt, and a small pinch of powdered sum; 
make it hot, and serve up under lamb, 
veal, or sweetbread. Cayennev nutmeg*, aad 
lemoR'jnioe are sometimes added. 

SORREL SOUP.— Tkke two handfultof 
sorrel, some sweet herbs, a large carrot, 
and one onion, and stew them In stock*, or 
water, if for maigre-day; wjien qu to jw- 
der, rub through a tamii^ and add the yolks 


’ three eggs. 

SOUFFLE.— The lightness and deltow 
• a well-made souffle render R g«2SS{S 
very favourite dish. It may he 
iri^ in Its eomp 0 nitlot^Dut ^ n,nc^ 
ust be served the very instai^ it Is taken 
om the oven. A common sonflae pan may 
iporohased for a fewsbUUngs, but those 
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of silver or plated metal, such as seen in the 
engraving, are, of course, more expensive. 



A plain, round, cake-mould, with a strip of 
f writing-paper six Inches high, placed inside 
the rim, will answer on an emergency to 
bake a souffld in. The following receipt will 
serve as a guide for the proper mode of 
making it ; the process is always the same 
whatever the ingredients may be. Take 
from a pint and a half of new milk or of 
cream sufficient to mix four ounces of flour 
of rice to a perfectly smooth batter ; put the 
remainder into a very clean, well- tinned 
saucepan or stewpau, and when it boils, stir 
the rice briskly to it ; let it simmer, keeping 
it standing all the time, for ten minutes, or 
more, should it not be very thick ; then mix 
well with it two ounces of fresh butter, one 
ounce and a half of pounded sugar, and the 
grated rind of a lemon (or let the sugar 
wliich is used for it be well rubbed on the 
lemon before it is crushed to powder); in 
two or three minutes take it from ttie Are, 
and beat quickly and carefully to it by 
degrees the yolks of six eggs ; wliisk the 
whites to a very Arm solid froth, and when 
the pan is buttered, and all else quite ready 
for the oven, stir them gently to the other 
ingredients ; pour the soulflc^ immediately 
into the pan, and place it in a moderate oven 
for a quarter of an hour. When the souffle 
has risen very high, is of a fine colour and 
quite done in the centre, which it will be 
in from half to three-quarters of an hour, 
send it instantly to table. 

New milk, or cream, 1} pint ; flour of 
rice, 4 0ZS. ; butter, 2 oza. ; sugar, I} oz. . 
eggs, 6 ; salt, a few grains ; lemon rind, i. ' 

SOUFFLfi PUDDING.-Take a pint of 
new milk, put half into the stewpan, and 
mix the other half with five spoonfuls of 
fine fiour. Let the milk be scalding hot; 
then stir in the other milk and flour. Let 
it all scald five minutes, stirring it all the 
time. Then take five eggs, stir lu the yolk. 
Beat the whites to a froth, and when cold 
mix them altogether. Sweeten to taste, 
flavour with anything you like ; strain it ; 
Stiek the mould with any dried fruit. Fut a 
buttered paper under the cloth. Boil it an 
hour and a half, and take it olf five minutes 
before it is wanted. 

SOUP MAiaBE.~Melt half a pound of 
butter in a s<»ewpan, shake it round, and 
throw in half a dozen sliced onions, bhake 
the pan well for two or three miuut;\<), then 
put m fire heads of celery, two ha i iruU ot 
spiDsoh, two cabbage lettuces out small, and 
some parsley. Shake the pan well for ten 
minutes, put in two quarts of water, some 
crusts oi bread, a teaspoonful of pepper, 
and three or fbur blades of mace ; a handful 


of white beet-leaves, cut small, may be 
added. Boil it gently for an hour. Just 
before serving beat in the yolks of two eggs, 
and a tablespoonful of vinegar. 

SOUFS.—See Asparagus, Beef, Cab- 
bage, Calf's Head, Carrot, Eel, Gib- 
let, Hare, Julliemve, Macaroni, 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Pea, Rice, Sago, 
Sorrel, Spinach, Spring, Turtle, Ver- 
micelli. 

SOWING.— In considering this process, 
a few. practical instructions will in the first 
instance be given respecting sowing as ap- 
plied to the garden. Let all sowing be done 
in drills. For small seeds such as lettuce, 
cabbage, &o., the drills may be sunk by 
pressing the handle of the hoe into freshly 
dug soil ; but for larger seeds, as parsnips, 
beet, and onions, the drills must be struck 
with the hoe. Almost all sowing should be 
performed in dry weather, more particularly 
all early sowing in winter and spring ; but 
in hot weather, in summer and autumn, it 
may often be eligible to take advantage of 
sowing immediately after a shower or mode- 
rate rain. The drills being at equal distances 
from one another, not only admit the sun, 
air, and rain more efiectually to the plants, 
and give them a greater scope than such as 
are sown broadcast, but admit more readily 
the hoe between the drills to cut down 
weeds and loosen the soil. The general 
method of forming drills for the reception 
of seeds, is with a common drawing hoe, 
sometimes with a large hoe, and sometimes 
with a middling or small hoc, according to 
the size of the drill required, and the size 
and nature of the seeds; drawing the drill 
sometimes with the corner of the hoe, espe- 
cially for larger seeds, and sometimes with 
the edge of the hoe fiatwtse or horizontally ; 
large seeds, such as peas, kidney beans, 
many of the nut kinds, and other large seeds 
both of trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plautSs 
require a deep angular drill, drawn with the 
corner of the hoe, turning the face or edge 
close to the line, and drawing the drill along 
witli an angular bottom evenly the depth 
required, the earth remaining close along 
the side of the drill, ready for turning in 
again over the seeds ; but when fiat or 
shallow drills are required for smaller seeds 
it may, in many cases, be more eligible to 
draw the drill with the hoe flatwise, holding 
the edge in a horizontal position. In bedding 
the sowing, the ground is first dug and formed 
in four or five feet .beds, with alleys a spade 
in width or more between bed and bed, and 
the earth being drawn off the top of the bed 
with a rake or spade, half an inch or an 
inch deep into the alleys, the seed is then 
sown all over the surface of the bed, which 
being done, the earth in the alleys is imme- 
diately drawn or cast over the bed, again 
covering the seeds the same depth, and the 
surface is finally raked smooth. The 
method of bedding in sowing by sifting is 
sometimes practised for very small or light 
seeds of a more delicate nature, which re- 
quire a very light covering of earth when 
sown. In order to bury them as shallow as 
possible, cover them by sifting fine earth 
over them out of a wire sieve. /« aowtng 
934 
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Vurgt piecea of ground^ the sower is habited in 
a peculiar manner—he puts on a sowing 
sheet. The most convenient form of* one is 
that of the semi- spheroid, made of linen 
sheeting, having an opening large enough 
alons; one side of the mouth to allow the 
head and right arm of a man to pass 
through, and the portion passed under, rests 
upon his left shoulder. On distending its 
mouth with both hands, and on receiving 
the seed into it, the superfluous portion of 
the sheet is wound tightly over the left arm, 
and iastened under it into the left hand; 
by which it is firmly held, while the load 
of seed is thus securely supported by that 
part of the sheet which passes over the lelt 
shoulder across the back, and under the i 
right arm. The right arm which throws the 
seed, finds easy access to the corn from the 
open side of the mouth of the sheet, be- 
tween the left hand and the breast of the 
sower. A square sheet knotted together in 
three of its corners, and put on in a similar 
manner, is sometimes used as a sowing 
sheet; but one formed and sewed of the 
proper shape, and kept for the purpose, is a 
much more convenient article. Linen sheet- 
ing makes an excellent material for a sow- 
ing sheet, and, when washed at the end of 
the season, will last many ys^ars. The diffi- 
cult point is to make the sowing sheet fit 
the sower on the top of the left shoulder, 
wfiere the greater part of the weight of the 
seed rests ; and in attempting this, the 
principal thing to be considered is to make 
the strap, which goes over the shoulder, 
broad enough, and take the slope off the top 
of the shoulder from the neck downwards. 
The gatherings of the cloth on each side 
of the shoulder- top should be as neatly 
executed as in a shirt, and a couple of tapes 
should be drawn through a short hem, to be 
tied tight in front of the sheet across the 
breast. A basket of wicker-work such as 



een in the engraving, is also sometimes 
sed for the sowing of seed. It is suspended 
by girths, fastened to the two loops shown 
^ the rim of the basket, by passing the 
girth from the left-hand loop over the left 
snonlder, behind the back of the other loop, 
or from one loop to the other round the 
Mck of the neck; and the left holds the 
^ket steady by the wooden stud on the 
other side of the rim. J^th these utensils 
for sowing seed are intended for the use of 


one hand only, but some sowers throw th« 
seed with both hands, and then the iuatru* 
ment must be made to suit the practice 
Such a one is a basket, or box made or thin 
deal, the nearest side carved to suit fh» 
front of the body. It is suspended by glrthg 
fastened to loops on the side next the sower, 
and passed round the back of the neck. A 
strap and buckle fastens it round the body, 
and the further side is suspended by straps 
slanting to the shoulders of the sower, and 
-fastened to the strap buckled round behind 
his body. A more simple form of sowing 
sheet for both hands is a linen serai- 
spheroidal bag, attached to a hoop of wood 
or of iron-rod, formed to lit the body, 
buckled round it, and suspended in f ront in 
the manner just described. Both hands are 
then at liberty to cast the seed. In sowing 
with oneiiand. the sower walks on the third 
and fourth furrow- slices from the open 
furrow, which he keeps on his right hand. 
Taking as much seed as he can grasp in his 
right hand, he stretches his arm out and 
a little back, with the clenched fingers point- 
ing forward, and the left foot making ati 
advance of a moderate step. When the arm 
has aUalnedits most backward position, the 
seed is begun to be cast with a quick and 
forcible motion of the hand forward. At 
the first instant of the forward motion, the 
forefinger and thumb are slightly relaxed, 
by which some of the seeds drop upon the 
furrow brows, viz., the open furrow ; and 
while still further relaxing the fingers gra- 
dually, the back of the hand is so also 
turned upwards, until the arm becomes 
stretched before the sower, by which time 
the fingers are all thrown open, with the 
back of the spread hand uppermost. Tlie 
motion of the arm being always in full 
swing, the grain, as it leaves the hand, and 
partaking of its momentum, receives such 
an impetus as to be projected forward in the 
form of a figure corresponding to the sweep 
made by the hand. The forward motion of 
the hand is accompanied by a corresponding 
forward advance of the right foot, which is 
planted on the ground the raomenttlie hand 
casts forward the bulk of the seed. The 
seed ought to be cast equally over the 
ground. If the hand and feet do not move 
regularly, the ground will not be equally 
covered, but a strip left almost bare between 
the casts. The arm should always be well 
thrown back and stretched out. If the hand 
is opened too soon, too much of the seed 
falls upon the furrow-brow, and the crown 
will receive less than its proportion. II the 
hand is brought too high in front, the seed 
is apt to be acted upon by the wind, and 
tossed in a different direction from that 
intended. In casting high, the hand is 
elevated from the ordinary level of the elbow* 
whereas it should always sweep below that 
line. The hand should be kept low, the arm 
stretched out, and the seed made to fly oil 
in a curve in front, by a sharp turn up of 
the back of the hand, and a Iree issuing of 
the fingers near the end of that action, the 
nearest parts of the seed fully within two 
paces of the sower. Seed, when so oasl^ 
will be little affected, even by a strong wind. 
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SOY.— A soy for flsh* &c., resemhlin;^ the 
Indian soy, may be made as follows:— 
Pound very small some walnuts when fit 
for pickling, in a marble mortar: squeeze 
.them through a strainer ; let the liquor 
stand to settle, and then pour off the clear. 
To every quart of liquor put a pound of 
anchovies, and two cloves of shallot. lioil 
it till the scum rises, and then clear it well. 
Add two ounces of Jamaica pepper, a 
quarter of an onnceof mace, and half* a-pint 
of vinegar. Boil it again until the anchovies 
are dissolved and the shallot tender, and 
let it stand till next day; then pour it off, 
and bottle it for use. Strain the sediment 
through a sieve, and put it by separately. 
When used lor lish, put some of it to the 
usual mixture of anchovy and butter, or to 
plain butter. 

SPADK. ■— A well-known agricultural 
implement, of which there are several 
varieties, acconiing to the use to which it is 
to be put. Spades are usually manufactured 
with a fiat blade ; but perforated blades are 
sometimes prized ascleaningor freeingthem- 
selves better from earth in adhesive soils ; 
semi-cylindrical blades are also preferred 
as entering tlie soil more easily, because 
gradually, and in effect as if a flat spade, 
with a pointed or shield-like curved edge 
were used. Spades with curved edges or 
pointed blades, are easiest thrust into the 
earth in hard or stiff soils, and clean them- 
selves better; but they are more apt to 
leave more untouched parts in the bottom 
of the trench than the common scjuare- 
mouthed spade. They are the best kind for 
new ground work, but are not well adapted 
for culture. 'I'he uiider-foot sjjude, as seen 
in the engraving, should be made very 



strong, the shaft, or handle, square, with 
the angles rounded off, and stromrly plated 
over where it is joined to the cup- angle at 
the top, and to tlie Made below. The blade 
is about fourteen inches across, and twelve 
inches deep ; quite perpendicular, with sharp 
tutting edges, and a hilt or piece of iron 
riveted on for the feet. For the stubbing of 
hedges, taking the top sods off drains, and 
Ibrvarlotis ucfs where strength is wanted, 
this spade null be found a most powerful 
instrument. The turf spade consists of a 


cordate or shield-form blade, joined to a. 
handle by a bent iron shank. It is used for 
catting turf from old sheep- pastures, with 
i a view to its being employed either for 
turfing garden-grounds, or being throwna 
together in heaps, to rot into mould. It is 
also u.«€d in removing ant-hills and other 
inequalities in sheep- pastures, in parks, or 
rough lawns. A thin section oiten is first 
removed, then the protuberance beneath it 
is taken out. and the section is replaced, 
which having been cut thin, especiaiiy on 
the edges, readily refits ; and the tipendiou 
is fini.shed by a gentle pressure by tlu* loot, 
back of tlie spade, brake, or roller. Another 
implement of this nature is known as the 
Flemish spade. It ha.s a long handJe—iu 
some cases six or eight feet; but no trtad 
for the foot of the opc-ratnr. The long 
handle forma a very powerful lever; when the 
soil is easily penetrated, it may be dug with 



greater ease with this spade than with any 
of the forms in common use; and carts 
may be filled with earth, and earth thrown 
to a greater distance by this implement, for 
the same reason. 

SPANIEL.-“The varieties of the spaniel 
are numerous. The cocker spaniel, as seen 
in the engraving, is used for sporting. 



especially woodcock shooting. Ilia ears are 
usually long and well- feathered, as fire also 
his legs and tail. His hair is remarkably 
waved and curly. When the spaniel is 
intended for sporting purposes he should be 
taken out very early to the field, as at four 
or five months old, when he ought to be 
allowed about and hunt every moving thing; 
and the signal for breaking should not bt 
made until he has evinced a predilection in 
j choosing the objects. As soon as he begins 
; to hunt fowls in preference to other living 
objects, as rats, &c., immediately commence 
his training lessons, the first of which is. 
that now he i.s to chase at your ajmmand 
only, and that the animals lie hunts shouid 
be such as you will habituate him to. ^nd 
not those he might choose for hirosell. 
Having been thus thoroughly initiated in 
this sub.serviency to your sporting pursuits, 
he is next to be taught to letch and carry; 
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and that, in doUv? this, he shall not tear or 
spoil his ffame, of whatever he may have in 
bu mouth. 

aPA:SlSlI CAKE.—Slft half a ponnd of 
flour into a broad pan. and silt a quarter of 
a pound separately into a deep plate, and 
set it aside. Tut the milk into a dish. Out 
up the butter, and set it on the stove, or 
near the lire, to warm ; but do not let it get 
too hot. When the butter is very soft, stir 
it all through the milk, and set it away to 
cool. Beat the eggs very light, and mix the 
milk and butter with them ail at once ; then 
pour all into the pan of flour. Put in the 
epiceand the rose-water; or, if you prefer 
it, eight drops of essence of lemon. Add 
the yeast, of which an increased quantity 
will be necessary, if it is not very strong 
and fresh. Stirthe whole very hard. Add the 
sugar gradually. If the sugar is not stirred 
in slowly, a little at a time, the buns will be 
heavy. Then, by degrees, sprinkle in the 
remaining quarter of a pound of dour. 
Stir all well together; butter a pan, and put 
in the mixture. Cover it with a cloth, and 
set it near the lire to ri.se. It will, probably, 
not be light in less than five hours. When 
it is risen very high, and is covered with 
bubbles, bake it in a moderate oven about a 
quarter of an liour, or more, in proportion 
to its thickness. When it is quite cool, cut 
1 1 ill squares, and grate loaf sugar over tliem. 
This quantity will make twelve or fifteen 
buns. 

aPANISU CREAM.— Boil, in half a pint 
of water, au (wnce of isinglass till dissolved ; 
strain and ifllx it with a quart of cream or 
good milk - if cream, nut so much isinglass ; 
stir it over the fire till it comes to a boil ; 
when a little oooled, add gradually the 
beaten yolk of «i.K eggs, and a glass of white 
wine. I’our it into a deep dish, sweeten 
with pounded loaf-sugar, stir it till cold, 
and then put it iuto a shape. Or, in lieu of 
the glass of wine, rub a lump of sugar upon 
the peel of a lemon to extract the flavour, 
and add it to the cream. 

Cream or milk, 1 quart ; water, | pint ; 
Isinglass, l oz. ; eggs, 6 yolks ; white wine, 
1 glass ; sugar, to sweeten. 

SPANISH FLUMMERY. -Scald a quart 
of cream with a little cinnamon or mace. 
Mix thi.s gradually into half a pound of rice 
flour, and then stir it over a gentle fire till 
it acquires tlie thickness of jelly- Sweeten 
it to taste, and pour it into cups or siiapes. 
Turn it out when cold, and serve it up. 
Cream, wdne, or preserves, eat well with it ; 
or it may be eaten alone, as preferred. 
Oatmeal may be used instead of rice. 

SPANISH F’ HI rrEKS.—Cut the crumb 
of a French roll into square pieces, of the 
thickness of the finger ; add nutmeg, sugar, 
pounded cinnamon, and an egg. When well 
soaked, fry the fritters of a delicate brown, 
and serve with butter, wine, and sw^et 
sauce. 

SPANISH PUFFS.— Put into a saucepan 
half a pint of water and a quarter of a pound 
of butter; stir it till it boils, and mix in 
foui* tablespoonfuis oi flour; stir it welt 
together, and add six yollu and four whites 
of eggs, two at a time ; let it cool, and, with 
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a dessert-spoon, drop it into boiling clarified 
dripping or lard. To make ginger puffs, a 
teaspoonful of pounded ginger may bt 
added. 

Water, | pint; butter, ilb. ; flour, 
4 tablespoonfuis ; eggs, 6 yolks, 4 whites. 

SPANISH SAUCE. — Hissolve a couifle 
of ounces of good butter in a thick stewpaii 
or saucepan; throw in from four to six 
shoes of shajlots, four ounces of the lean of 
an undressed ham, three ounces of carrot, 
cut in small dice, one bay leaf, two or three 
sprigs of parsley, and one or two of 
thyme ; but these last must be small ; three 
cloves, a blade of maoe, and a dozen corns of 
pepper. Add part of a root ol' parsley, if it 
be at hand, and keep the whole stirred or 
shaken over a moderate fire for twenty 
minutes; then add, by degree, one pint of 
very strong veal stock or gravy, and stew the 
whole gently troni thirty to forty minutes; 
strain , and skim off the fat, and it will be 
ready to serve. 

1^^ Butter. 2 ozs. ; shallots, 4 to 6 ; lean of 
undressed liani, 4 ozs. ; carrots, 3 ozs. ; bay 
leaf, 1; little thyme and parsley, in sprigs ; 
cloves, 3; mace, 1 blade; peppercorns. 12; 
little parsley-root ; strong veal, fitfOC or 
gravy, i pint. ‘ 

SPASM.™ By this word Is understood a 
violent and involuntary contraction of one 
or more muscles, generally attended with 
great pain . Spasm Is a species of convulsion, 
or eclampsia, with this difl'erence, that either 
of the above are attended wit h an alternate 
contraction and relaxation, with longer or 
shorter intervals, as exemplilled by the 
opening and shutting of the hand: Imt a 
spasm is one Hkid and oontinuous lock or 
retraction of h i muscular fibres, as in 
cramp, which sutfe-rs no intermission till the 
cure is eflected. When spasm occurs in the 
limbs or muscles, it is called cramp; which 
see. When it takes place in a vital organ, 
as in the heart or lungs, it is frequently 
the closing symptom of a long train of 
diseased action, in au impaired cunsiitution, 
and often proves fatal before relief can be 
obtained, or danger is apprehended. When 
occurring in the stoinacli,- the patient, if 
possible, should be placed in a hot bath, or 
failing Ibis, heated bricks or bottles of 
boiling water applied to the feet, the stomach 
fomented with hot w'ater, in which some 
mustard has been mixed, and the following 
.fraught given every ten minutes till the 
contraction is overcome:— 

Brandy . . . l dessertspoonful. 

Kal volatile . . 20 drops. 

Lauilaiium . . lo drops. 

Cam i>hor water 3 dessertspoonfuls. 

Ether .... 15 drops. 

Mix in a wineglass, and drink immediately. 

SF.A'TULA.— A blunt flexible knife usw 
by the apothecary, and in various medicinal 



manlphlations. It is usually made of Im 
but bone substances are also used for sifl>r 
stances that act eheraically on iron, yiie 
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inoBt convenient sixe of spatula for a do- 
mestic chest, is one with the blade about 
three and a half inches, and the handle three 
laches long. 

SPECTACLES. —As age advances, every 
one experiences a difhculty in reading when 
the book or paper is held at tbu usual dis- 
tance, and a similar imperfection of vision 
In discerning objects generally. In reading, 
especially, the evil increases until a distinct 
V'ision cannot be had but at a much greater 
distance, and at last this distance becomes 
so great,- that the apparent size of the letters 
is too much diminished to discern them. 


Hiis defect, the natural consequence of old 
age, is owing to the convexity of the eye 
having diminished ; and it is to be remedied 
by using 8pcctacles,the glasses of which are 
what is termed by opticians double convex^ 
of which A and b in the annexed illustration 
are sections, showing that they are ground 
tiiicker at the middle than at the edges. 

When defective vi- 
Sion is first expe- 
rienced, glasses with 
a slight degree of con- 
vexity will do, as A, 
|}|| which opticians call 
the first sight ; but as, 
/ ? A after a few years, the 
eyes become still flat- 
ter, glasses more con- 
vex, as B, are necessary to enable a person to 
•eeto read distinctly at the usual distance; 
Md oil every increase of a few years, it will 
be required to have them more and more 



convex, or what is termed older sight. 
The more convex the glasses, the more they 
magnify, or the larger they make objects at 
the same distance appear. In general, when 
the eye is perfect, six or eight inches is the 
usual distance at which we hold small 


objects to view them, such as a book; but 
this distance is not exactly the same for all 
persons. To choose spectacles when the eyes 
are beginning to be defective through age, 
begin by trying glasses that magnify best, 
or what is called the youngest sight; if 
these enable a person to read at the usual 
distance, they are the kind to be employed; 
but if vision be still indistinct, try a higher 
magnifying power, and so on until the pro- 
per spectacles are found ; but be careful not 


to use a higher magnifying power than is 
really necessary, otherwise the evil of age 
may be brought on prematurely. Many 
persons whose sight is defective, postpone 
the use of spectacles from too nice u regard 
to appearances ; the folly of such a pro- 
ceeding is obvious: but overtasking the 
vision, already weak, an injury is done to 
the eyes frequently beyond the reach of 
remedy, or the contrivances of art. 

SPECULATION GAME.-A round game 


of cards at w'hich several can play, using 
a complete pack of cards, bearing the same 
import as at whist, with fish or counters, on 
wmeh such a value is fixed as the company 
may agree. The highest trump in each deal 
wins the pool; and whenever it happens 
that not one is dealt, then the company 
pool aealn, and the event is decided by the 
■ttoeeeaittg coippany. After deterxiiiniDg 


the deal, &o., the dealer pools six fish, and 
every other player four ; then three cards 
are given to each, by one at a time, and 
another turned up for trump. The cards 
are not to be look^ at except in this man- 
ner ; the eldest hand shows the uppermost 
card which is a trump ; the company may 
speculate on, or bid for it, the highest bidder 
buying and paying for it, provided the 
price offered he approved of by the seller. 
After this is settled, if the card does not 
prove a trump, then the next eldest is to 
show the uppermost card, and so on— the 
company speculating as they please, till all 
are discovered, when the possessor of the 
highest trump, whether by purchase or 
otherwise, gains the pool. To play at specu- 
lation well, a recollection only is requisite 
of what superior cards of that particular 
suit have appeared in the preceding deals, 
and calculating the probability of the trump 
offered proving the highest in the deal then 
undetermined. 

SrEllMACETI OINTMENT. - Take a 
quarter of a pint of fine salad oil, a quarter 
of a pound of white wax, and half an ounce 
of spermaceti ; melt these ingredients over 
a gentle fire, and continue stirring the oint- 
ment till it is cold. 

SriCE, SPIRITS OF.— Take an ounce of 
black pepper, and an ounce of allspice, both 
fine and powdered, and a quarter of an ounce 
of grated nutmeg; infuse these ingredients 
in a pint of spints of wine, then strain and 
bottle for use. 

SPIDERS, TO Destroy.— The species 
known as the red spider is very injurious and 
destructive to the diflerent sorts of plants 
and fruit-trees, especially in forcing bouses. 
It is found particularly so to those of the 
French beau, melon, peach, vine, cherry, 
currant, and some other kinds. The gene- 
ration and production of this insect are 
greatly i'avoured by the dry warm heat 
which is constantly kept up in the houses 
which contain these sorts of plants and 
trees, and there are many other circum- 
stances which combine in bringing it forth. 
Constant daily watering or washing the 
trees, will have the power of starving these 
insects, but in doing this, care must always 
be taken that every part of the leaves are 
watered, otherwise the insects hide and save 
themselves in the drv part, and are preserved 
from the effects or the water. Throwing 
weak lime-water in a plentiful manner on 
the under side of the leaves, where the insects 
are mostly found, will soon destrov them. 
In the hot summer months, and when dry 
heat prevails, melon plants are very liable 
to be infected with the red spider, and the 
appearances of It may constantly be long 
noticed before the insects can be seen with 
the naked we, by the leaves beginning to 
curl and crack in the middle parts. When- 
ever they are discovered to be in this con- 
dition, and there is fine warm sunny weaker, 
the watering of them all over the leaves, 
both on the under and upper sides, is 
advised. The work should be performed 
about six o’clock in the morning, and the 

S lants be shaded with mats about eight, if 
lie sue. shine with much power, shotting 
f38 
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the frames down closely until about eleven, 
and then admitting a small quantity of iresh 
air, letting the mats remain until about three 
In the afternoon, when they should be wholly 
taken away. The shade which is thus 
afforded by the mats prevents the leaves of 

J slants from being scorched or otherwise in- 
ured by the action of the heat of the sun 
while they are in a wet cooled state. Where 
a southerly breeze prevails, watering them 
again about three in the afternoon is recom- 
mended, shutting them up close as before to 
keep the heat in, which causes a strong 
exhalation of the moisture, and is extremely 
destructive to the spiders. In all these 
waterings, the water la to be thrown as 
much and as finely on the under side of the 
leaves, where the insects mostly lodge; 
the vines or stems of the plants being gently 
turned to facilitate the operation. When 
these uraterings are finished, the vines or 
stems of the plants are to be carefully laid 
down again in their former position. And if 
the day be sunny, the mats may remain as 
already directed, until theleave.s of the plants 
become perfectly dry, on being admitted ac- 
cording to the heat that may be present at the 
time. It is further advised as a precau- 
tionary measure, that previously to the frames 
and lights which are to contain plants of this 
sort being employed, they should be well 
washed both inside and out, first with clean 
water, and then with a mixture of soapsuds 
and chamber lye; a brush or woollen rag 
being made use of in the operation ; as by 
this method the eggs of the spiders that 
may have been deposited on them in the 
receding season, may be cleared away and 
estroyed. These washings should never be 
performed in cold frosty seasons ; and the 
soft or rain water should always be made 
use of. 

SPINACH A LA FRANCA ISE.- After 
picking, boiling, straining, and pressing, 
put the spinami into a pan of fresh water, 
and when it is cold make it into balls, and 
squeeze them in your hands until all the 
water is expelled; chop fineonaboard with 
a wooden spade ; then melt an ounce of but- 
ter in a stewpan, put the spinach into it, 
mix nrell for ten minutes, lightly dredge 
with a tablespoonful of salt, add gradually 
a quarter of a pint of boiling cream, or the 
yolks of two well beaten eggs, in which case 
omit the flour; two tablespoonfuls of 
velout^ or strong white stock, and a tea- 
spoonful of pounded sugar; mix well and 
serve in a hot dish with light brown sippets 
fried bread or puff-paste, baked in lanci- 
lul devices. 

, SPINACH BOILED.-Pick the spinach 
leaf by leaf, then take off the stalks and 
thoroughly wash the leaves in five or six 
waters, or they will be, as is too often the 
wse when carelessly prepared, gritty, 
when you are sure that every particle of 
mould 18 removed, drain in a cullender, and 
put the leaves into a large saucepan with a 
^*^}®»poonful of salt and a ptnoh of soda 
sprinkled over them, then add a quart of 
TOilmg water, press the leaves down, and 
Qttickly ten minutes, stirring frequently. 
When done, strain and press carefully, as 
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this vegetable retains the water more than 
any other. This is the plain, and in 
general, the best way of sending spinach to 
table, as it preserves the true flavour of the 
plant; but if you wish to make it richer, 
after straining and pressing, put the 
spinach on a board, chop it fine, and place 
it in a stewpan with an ounce of butter, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper and salt (in 
equal quantities), stir well until the butter 
is absorbed, turn into a hot dish, out the 
pulp into small squares or diamonds, and 
serve with poached eg^s and slices of fried 
bacon ; garnish with sippets of tried bread. 

8FINACH, CuiiTURE op. —The varieties 
of spinach, being annuals, must be grown 
firom seed. The leaves are required during 
the whole of the year, therefore successive 
sowings become necessary. A small sow- 
ing may be made in January, if the weather 
is mild, a larger sowing in February, and a 
sllli larger one in March. Sow afterwards 
once in three weeks, till tlje beginning of 
May, then every week till the end of July. 
Three sowings should be made in August, 
for winter and spring use, say during the 
first, second ana third week. The seed 
vegetates in from ten to fifteen days, ac- 
cording to the season ; therefore it may be 
advantageously sowm between rows of 
newly-planted peas, beans, cabbage, or the 
like, as It will be fit to cut off fur use before 
they either injure it, or it prove an impedi- 
ment to their growth. And when so sot^, 
the drills should be made nine inches wide 
and the seed thinly sprinkled in them, to 
give the plants greater room than if sown 
lb the ordinary manner. 'I'he germination 
of the seed may be hastened by steeping it 
in water three or four hours previous to 
sowing ; and in sowing during the heat of 
summer, when the ground is dry, the drills 
should be soaked with water be lure the seed 
is sown. It should always be sown in drills 
two inches deep and eighteen inches or two 
feet apart for principal winter crops, the 
plants being, after they come up, thinned 
to a foot apart in the line. As tlie object is 
to have large succulent leaves, the ground 
cannot be too highly manured. One ounce 
will sow a hundred and fifty f eet of a single 
drill. The summer crops should be abun- 
dantly supplied with water during dry 
weather, the plants only moderately thinnea, 
as their duration is short. In November 
It will be well to thin the plants intended 
for a winter and spring crop, to clear the 
ground completely of weeds, and to cover 
the spaces between the rows with finely 
sifted coal- ashes, to counteract damp and to 
render the ground more comibrtable to 
tread upon during the process of gathering 
the crop. This also eaves the Iftige lower 
leaves from being splashed with mud dur- 
ing heavy rains. In light sandy soils spring 
crops come into use soonest, but they 
equally soon shoot up to seed and become 
useless. In strong retentive soils they are 
later and continue longer. In medium good 
garden soils, abundantly manured, the crops 
succeed best; and it is of importance, par- 
ticularly for crops to come in during winter 
and to continue on till spring, that the 
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lltiMtion chosen be open and well exposed. 
iH taking the crop^ the larger and lower leaves 
Should be gathered first, and then should 
citlter be cut oiT with a knife, or pinched off 
between the finger and thumb close to the 
bottom of their footstalks. The summer 
crops, 08 they grow so rapidly, may be cut 
close to the ground with a Knife preparatory 
to being dressed, the footstalks ot the leaves 
should be out off and the leaves sorted, 
removing all the dower- stalks, should any 
exist, and rinsing the whole in fresh water, 
placing them afterwards in a clean basket 
to allow the water to drain from them. In 
aowing seed, as soon as the dowering is past, 
the male plants, which will then have per- 
formed their office, should all be removed, to 
admit air and light to the female plants to 
enable them to perfect their seeds. The 
seeed ripens in August and September, and, 
after being dried for a week or so in the 
straw, should be thrashed out. Birds are 
extremely fund of spinach- seed, so much so 
as to render it expedient to cover the seed 
crop, if upon a limited scale, with netting, 
from the time the plants come into dower, 
until the seed is ripened. The seed retains 
its vegetative properties about four years. 

SPmACU rUDDlNG.-Scald and chop 
some spinach very fine, together with four 
ounces of biscuit soaked in cream, the yolks 
of eight eggs beat up, a quarter of a pound 
of melted butter, a little salt, and nutmeg, 
and sugar to taste ; beat it up all together, 
and set it over the fire till it is stiff, out do 
not let it boil. Cool it and bake it in puff- 
paste; or butter a basin and boil it. 

SPINACH SOUP.-Shred two handfuls 
of spinach, a turnip, two onions, a head of 
celery, two carrots, a little thyme and 
parsley ; put all into the stewpan with an 
ounce of butter, and a pint of veal stock, or 
the liquor in which meat has been boiled ; 
stew till tender, pulp through a coarse 
sieve, add a quart of fresh water, salt and 
pepper, and boil all together. Make some 
small suet dumplings the size of a walnut, 
put them into the tureen, and pour the soup 
on hot. 

SPINAL AFFECTIONS. — Though the 
symptoms of this class of diseases appear 
extremely complex and numerous, there are 
in reality but two diseases affecting the 
spinal oolunm, that in this work call for 
any special observation, and these are, a 
distortion forwards, or anterior curvature, in 
which the back- bone bends inward, leaving 
a considerable hollow in the back; and a 
distortion to the side - generally to the 
right— and known as lateral curvature, in 
which the back- bone becomes more or less 
doubled on itself, as in the shape of the 
l^ter S, or, more frequently like the 
italic /. The anterior, or forward curvature, 
is the result of a diseased condition of the 
vertebrse, or the intervening cartilage, 
which in consequence, no longer able to 
anpport the weight of the body, is forced 
out of the perpendicular, and pressed in- 
wards ; shortening Ute statme and deform- 
the chest and back. Such a disease is 
the result of a sorolhlous habit or an heredl- 
oonatitutional taint; and either deva- { 


i lopes itself in infancy and childhood, ot it 
! makes its appearance at the age of puberty, 
j The most effectual treatment for this form 
' of spinal disease, is a system of counter- 
j irritation, local and general tonics, chan» 
of air, rest, and mechanical support. The 
application of moxa every month or six 
weeks, for two or three times ; a succession 
of blisters, or a seaton, are the means by 
which the first intention of the physician is 
obtained; accompanied by perfect rest, a 
generous diet, and quinine and wine, and as 
the strength and capability for motion 
returns, sea- air, salt-water bathing, and a 
pair of properly fitting stays. Lateral cur- 
vature proceeds from general debility, 
especially from a loss of muscular power in 
the back, from long sedentary habits, and 
often from tight and injudlmous lacing; ibr 
this form of diseased spine is thr more fre- 
quent in females than in males : it is also 
very often induced by rickets, or makes its 
appearance in weakly constitutions, after an 
attack of measles or scarlet lever. The first 
observable indication of a curvature, is an 
enlargement of the breast ; appearing when 
contrasted with the other to be deformed, 
or else the right shoulder assumes a markedi 
disproportion, and seems to stand out from 
the spine. Concurrent with one or other ot 
these effects, is a gradual distortion of the 
le/t hip, which grows outward, and be- 
comes as far removed from the line of the 
spinal column on that aide, as tlie opposite 
shoulder is from that ; the consequence of 
this displacement of the hip, is, that t he leg 
appears shorter, while the vertebrae of the 
neck sinking, gives a one-sided and con- 
strained position to the carriage of the head 
and neck. 

Treatment.— In this disease, or more pro- 
perly affection, a moral and pliyaical course 
is more absolutely indicated than a medical 
one ; for if taken in time many of those 
afflicted may be permanently cured. The 
first and most imperative obligation, is 
a well-regulated system of exercise, whidl 
by calling into play llie opposite set ot 
muscles may serve by their action, in the 
first place, to arrest the further advance of 
the msease, aud secondly, ta draw ba(fic 
into their natural position, the displaced 
members. Before, however, exercise is 
adopted, and continuously through the 
whole course of treatment, a stimulus must 
be applied to the weaken^ musoles of the 
diseased parts : this stimulus is iHctiou, or 
in other words, rubbing. Twice a day— for 
at least ten minutes each time— the back, 
shoulder, and hip, must be rubbed witii an 
embrocation of either common olive oil, or 
one part of turpentine to three of olive oil, 
rubbed in with energy and oontiwaBil with 
zeal. This, with country air, a good and 
nutritious diet, and the exhibition of steel 
wine, and tonics, is to be adopted for some 
time prior to resorting to exercise i the 
patient redining on a liair mattress till a 
saffident degree of strength has been ob< 
tained, when in addition to these means 
must commence the following system oi 
graduated exercise:— The patient to draw 
Irequent and deep inspirations, while 
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«wted; to do the same standing:, the arms 
eleyateid over the head ; the same with the 
arms down, and then extended horizontally. 
The patient sitting, to move the feet up and 
dovrn, next, deep and slow inspirations 
while lying on the left side, on the elbow ; 
rising and lowering the bodiy several times 
in this position ; then walking slowly across 
a well ventilated room, and drawing full 
inspirations. Fixing the yaeak hand above 
the head and bending slowly, carrying a 
light weight in the weak hand, declaiming a 
set piece, or singing a song in an erect posi- 
tion, without moving. Using the weak arm, 
by imitating mechanical work, as sawing, 
Immmering, or planing. Drawing upon a i 
spring with the weak hand, and accustom- 
ing it to grasp and resist. Finally, lifting 
the body from the bed by the assistance of 
the arms, and using the body to sit up with- 
out any aid from the hands. These several 
evolutions— allowing a few minutes to each 
—should be gene through in regular order, 
tvrict every day, in a large well-aired room, 
the inspiration being drawn slow, deep, and 
steady. When the strength has improved, 
and the physical tone warrants the change, a 
system of out-of-door exercise, muscular and 
progressive, is to be adopted, till the health 
IS restored and the growing deformity 
corrected. 

SPIRITS, ADUI.TE11ATION OF. — See 
Brandt, Gin, &o. 

SPIT RACK.— In the culinary depart- 
ment this is a contrivance to hang spits 



upon after they are cleaned and are ready 
fbr use. 

SPITTING OF BLOOD. -This, though 
a serious symptom, is often productive of 
more alarm, than is justitled by the amount 
of blood ejected, which, as is sometimes the 
case, comes from some minute vessel in the 
lining membrane of the trachea ; thouf^ in 
general the blood spit from the mouth, 
proceeds from the lungs, and is distln- , 
guished Item that discharged fn>m th# 
stomach, in being smaller in quantl^, 
and more bright and frothy than the other. 
Spitting of blood frequently ocean after 
some strong muscular exertion, or results 
irom a blow on the chest, and when not 
* sequent of long and sevenre cough, or 
in a narrow-chested or weakly 


constitutioned person, need create but little 
apprehension. Spitting of blood, is often pre- 
ceded and accompanied by pain, and a sense 
of constriction m the chest, with a qnlckk 
sharp pulse, dusliedotieeks, andau irritating 
oongb. In any case, absolute rest is neces- 
sary, the patient should lie on his beck, and 
while the feet are kept warm, the hands and 
upper part of tiie person should be pre- 
served cool., the patient taking ITom fifteen 
to twenty drops of the elixir of vitriol in a 
little water every two or three hours ; and 
if the spitting continues, u dose of Epsom 
salts are to be taken, and one of the follow- 
ing pills every two hours, accompanied with 
frequent draughts of vinegar and water« 
lemonade, or buttermilk 


Take of 

Sugar of lead .... 15 grains. 

Ipecacuanha 4 grains. 

Opium powder .... 3 grains. 

Extract of henbane, 
enough to make into a 
mass. 


which is to be divided into six pills. In 
severe cases it. may be necessary to bleed, 
and apply a bladder of ice to the chest, and 
possibly a blister.— See Blood. 

SPLEEN.— This organ, known as the 
milt, and always referred to as the seat of 
a pain in the side, from running or any 
violent exertion, has never yet had a proper 
use assigned to it. The Romans, beueving 
it prevented a runner’s speed in the gladia- 
torial course, were in the habit of extrac- 
ting it from their athktas ; but, with what 
result, is not known. It has long been the 
prejudiced opinion to attribute the peevish, 
irritable disposition of men to this organ s 
but till we know— which as yet we do not— 
what function the spleen performs in the 
human economy, it would be more Just to 
attribute a roan’s ill temper to the fault of 
his disposition, than to an organ, whose use 
in the animal body is still a mystery. The 
spleen, like the neighbouring digestive 
organs, is subject to inflammation, enlarge- 
ment and softening, and its treatment In 
each is of the same nature and order.— See 
Liver. 

SPLINTERS, TO Extract. — When 
splinters are extracted immediately, bad 
! oonsequenoes seldom ensue. But the more 
certainly to prevent any ill efihets, a com- 
press of linen, dipped in warn water, may 
be applied to tHw part ; or it may be bathed 
a little while in warm water. If the splinter 
cannot he extracted immediately, or if any 
part of it be left in, inflammation wiU 
probably ensue, and nothing but tim<^ 
precaution will prevent it oemiug to an 
ulcer. A portion of shoemaker’s wax, 
spread upon leather, dravt’s these punotnrec 
remarkably well. When the splinter docc 
not make its presence known until inflam- 
mation ^Jis felt, and no advice can be 
proouren, the stmm of water should bo 
applied to ^at first, and then a ponltfoe oC 
bread andfBik, with a few drops of Peru- 
vian balsam. The Injured part should 
be kept in an easy position. 
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SPONGE.— A marine production, chiefly 
brought from Turkey. The finest quality is 
imported from Smyrna. Another, called 
West Indian or Bahama sponge, is 
much less esteemed, being coarse, dark 
coloured, and very rotten. When sponge 
first comes over, it has often a great deal of 
sand in it, which must be careluUy cleaned 
out. The great use of sponges for bathing 
and fomenting affected parts of the body is 
weil known ; but the sponge used should be 
ofthe finest description, and entirely freed 
from any gritty particles. When sponges 
are done with, they should be squeezed dry 
and placed in an oiled silk bag made to 
receive them. By this means they will last 
much longer, and in better preservation 
than when suffered to lie carelessly about, 
with the water in them. Good sponge is an 
expensive article, and a high price must not 
be begrudged for a piece of superior quality 
and size. Above all, purchasers should be- 
ware of buying cheap pieces of sponge of 
street vendors ; such pieces frequently 
having done duty in stables, and being 
capable of communicating diseases with 
which the horses have been affected. 

SPONGE BISCUITS. -Beat together, 
for half an hour, four well- beaten eggs, and 
half a pound of finely-powdered loaf sugar; 
then mix in lightly, six ounces of dried 
and sifted flour, and the grated peel of a 
lemon, or a teaspoonful of essence of lemon, 
with a tablespoonful of rosewater. Flour 
the pans, fill them half- full, and sift pounded 
sugar over them. Bake them in a quick 
oven. Potatoc flour may be substituted for 
wheat flour. 

Eggs, 4 ; sugar, | lb. ; flour, 6 ozs. ; 
lemon- peel, 1 ; rose-water, 1 tablespoonful. 

SPONGE CAKE.-Thi8 cake may be 
made in the following ways 1. Take 
sixteen ounces of finely-powdered loaf 
sugar, eight eggs, and twdve ounces of 
dried and sifted flour; then whisk the I 

yolks and whites, nearly half an 
hour ; beat in the sugar with a horn spoon, 
and, just before it is to be put into a buttered 
tin, stir in the flour lightly, adding a few 
caraway seeds. Bake it for one hour. 
2. Take the juice and grated rind of a 
lemon, twelve eggs, twelve ounces of finely- 
pounded loaf sugar, the same of dried and 
sifted flour, then with a horn spoon beat the 
yolks of ten of the eggs, add the sugar by 
degrees, and beat it tiU it will stand when 
dropped from the spoon ; put in at separate 
times the two other eggs, yolks and whites, 
whisk the ten whites for eight minutes, and 
mix in the lemon-juice, and, when quite 
stiff, take so much as the whisk will lift, 
and put it upon the yolks and sugar, which 
must be beaten all the time; mix in lightly 
the flour and grated peel, and pour it all 
gradually over the whites ; stir it together, 
and bake it in a buttered mould or small tins. 
Do not more than half- fill them. 3. Three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar, a quarter 
of a pint of water, boil the sugar and water, 
skim it well; six well-beaten eggs, pour in 
the sugar boiling hot, whisk it till cold ; 
seven ounces of flour well dried, mixed in 
gradually with the grated peel of a lemon. 


The above should be put into a cake tin, 
well buttered and lined with buttered paper. 
It must be immediately put into a moderate 
oven, and baked three-quarters of an hour. 
'Phis sponge cake will keep moist and good 
for weeks. 4. Take one pound of dried flour, 
three-quarters of a pound of finely-pounded 
loaf sugar, seven eggs, the yolks and whites 
beaten separately, the grated peel and 
juice of a lemon, a tablespoonful of rose- 
water, and one of brandy, and half an ounce 
of caraway seed, dried and pounded ; beat 
all for an hour with the liana ; batter a tin, 
line it with paper also buttered, put in the 
cake, and sift pounded sugar over the top. 
Bake it for an hour. Potatoe flour may be 
substituted for wheat flour in this and the 
other spoi^e cakes. 

1 !^ 1. Loaf sugar, lib. ; eggs, R ; flour, 
12 ozs. ; caraway seeds, a few. 2. Lemon, 1 ; 
eggs, 12; sugar, 12 ozs. ; flour, 12 ozs. 3. Loaf 
sugar, I lb. ; water, i of a pint ; eggs, 6 ; 
flour, 1 ozs. ; lemon-peel, 1. 4. Flour, 1 lb. ; 
loaf sugar, | lb. ; eggs, 7 ; lemon, 1 ; rose- 
water, 1 tablespoonlul ; brandy, i table- 
spoonful ; caraway seeds, | oz. 

SPONGE, TO Clean.— Immerse It in 
cold buttermilk, let it soak for a few hours, 
and wash it out in clean water ; it will be 
perfectly clean and soft. 

SPOON-DBIPPER. - This belongs to 
kitchens and sculleries. It is used for 
hanging large spoons and ladles on, with a 



trough below to catch the drippings, th:*t 
they may not soil tables if laid on thein 
It is made of tin, and fixed against the wall. 

SPOONS.— These well-known domestic 
utensils are made of various sizes and in 
every material. In addition to the ordinary 
teaspoons and tablespoons, it is always well 
to have other spoons applicable to certain 
uses, such as wooden ones for mashing 
vegetables, iron ones for basting, horn ones 
for condiments, ^ices, 

SPORTING.— Under this general term is 
to be considered chiefly the practice of 
shooting in connection with field sports. 
The choice of a gun is an important considera- 
tion. In making the selection, the following 
principles may oe safely acted upon. The 
length ol' the barrel should be from twenty- 
eight to forty inches ; and if either above or 
below these dimensions the range of the 
shot will begin to fail. The fowling-piece to 
be recommended for general use is a aouble- 
barrelled detonator, weighing about eight 
pounds, the barrels thurty to thirty-two 
932 
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ioche» in length, sixteen gauge, and made 
of twistf-ji stubs. Single-barrels for gene- 
ral use, may be thirty-four inches long, 
and fourteen gau^^e. if selected for par- 
tridge-shooting only, the barrels should 
be thirty-inches long, and sixteen gauge ; 
or a single barrel, thirty-four inches and 
fourteen or fifteen gauge. If selected for 
cover- shooting only, the barrels should not 
exceed twenty- eight inches by sixteen 
gauge; a single barrel, thirty- two inches 
and fifteen gauge. The stock of the gun 
should be exactly fitted to the shape of the 
shooter. On putting a gun to the shoulder, 
there should be no straining of the neck to 
take aim. When the eye is fixed upon a 
distant point and the gun raised to the 
shoulder, the object aimed at, the sight at 
the muzzle, the centre of the breech, and the 
eye should all be in a direct line without 
further adjustment. To ascertain whether 
or not the shape of the stock is that best 
adapted for the shooter, he should In this 
manner frequently raise the gun to his 
shoulder, and take aim at a distant point 
with both eyes open ; then, closing the left 
eye, he will perceive whether or not he has 
mechanically taken a correct aim. If, with 
the left eye closed, he does not see the object, 
the stock is too crooked ; if he sees all the rib, 
it is too straight ; and if his line of arm is not 
along the centre of the breech, bnt IVom the 
left corner of it, the stock is not properly 
cast off. Should the line of aim be along 
the right side of the breech, the stock is 
too much thrown off. With a gun properly 
fitting, the aim is instantaneous ; and the 
sportsman, if not naturally a good shot, is 
greatly assisted in the field. A gun of the 
proper shape maybe chosen among others 
very easily by the above simple means of 
ascertaining that it carries a correct aim to 
a given object with both eyes open ; and 
with such a gun, the shooter will acquire a 
practical dexterity in the field otherwise 
quite unattainable. When a stock is too 
much bent, the muzzle is depressed, and it 
is therefore preferable to have llie stock 
rather straight ; and it is a safe rule that in 
looking along the rib you distinctly sec one- 
third of the whole length next tiie muzzle, 
IS well as the sight. This gives the shot 
elevation and increases the range. The 
wood of the stock should be liard and tough : 
walnut is the best. The mountiag and locks 
should be carefully fitted into the wood. In 
shape, the stock should be thin and well 
suited to the grasp, immediately behind the 
locks, where it is termed the handle. From 
that it should rapidly swell backwards, and 
acquire its greatest thickness immediately 
^ind where the butt succeeds to the] 
handle. The fore-end of the stock should 
be broad and full, wide at the end of the i 
I^k plates, and may be chequered or not in 
tlie same manner as at the handle. The 
lock is an essential part of the gun ; it should 
be as simple as possible in Its oonstruotion, 
but filed in all its parts to perfection. The 
mam- spring shonld be llv«y in action, and 
aepcHoid less upon quantitv of metal for its 
strength than upon width of expansion 
when released firom its confinement, and 


great care in tempering. The tumbler and 
sear should be oarefhlly bound down by the 
bridle, and be Justly fitted to each other. 
To test a good lock, draw up the striker with 
the thumb, and observe that there is no 
grating or rougbness—that it rises freely 
with decreasing power— and that It “speak si. * 
well, with a clear sound at half and full 
cook. Draw the trigger, retain insr the thumb 
upon the striker, and observe that it goes 
down freely, with increasing force, as it ap- 
proaches the nipple. The trigger should be 
long and well curved, affording a good hold 
for the finger. The edges shonld be rounded, 
so as not to out the finger in firing, and they 
should be set well separate. For nervous 
persons who have any hesitation, under the 
excitement of shooting, in choosing the 
proper trigger, the right-hand one may be 
chequered, thus giving a distinguishing 
mark. The guard of the trigger, termed^e 
bow, should be rounded and somewhat t^k 
at the edges, and have no improper projec- 
tion likely to injure the middle finger in 
firing. 

The most marked improvement In the 
oonstruotion of fire-arms for sporting pur- 
poses, Is that known as the breech-loadinff 
gun. The advantages of this invention are 
the extreme facility, quickness, and great 
additional safety in loading, the increased 
rapidity or sharpness and strength of shoot- 
ing, absence of foulness, recoil, and less 
liability to be afifboted by wet or damp. The 
principle upon which this gun is constructed 
is as follows:— The barrels are united to 
the stock by the main pin (a stout screw, 
which does not require to be removed In 
taking the gun to pieces), forming a kind of 
hinge, and held in their proper place by a 
bolt, connected with the lever, which fits 
into a stout steel socket, forged on to the 
barrels, and holds them firmly in their 
place when ready for firing. By turning 
the lever a quarter turn to the right, the 
bolt is released fl’om the steel socket, and 
the barrels being set at liberty (turning on 
the main pin), drop with their own weight* 
The cartridges are put in the barrels raised ; 
the lever turned back into its place, and the 
gun is ready for firing. The cartridge, which 
in itself contains all the requisites for the 
gun’s discharge, is a thick paper cylinder, 
about two inches in length, and exactly 
fitting the bore of the breech, closed by an 
impermeable brass or copper eapsule, in the 
middle of which fs a small brass chamber, 

I firmly supported in its place by a roll of 
paper about an eighth of an ineh in thick- 
ness. A brass pin passes into the capsule 
and chamber, and holds the cap in the same 
way as a common nipple, and when placed 
In the barrel receives toe blow of the striker, 
and explodes the charge. The rapfditvor 
loading may be imagined, when twelve snolf 
can be fired in a minute ; and no foulness 
accumulates— the remains of the burnt pow- 
der being driven through the barrel with 
every succeeding shot, as the thick elastie 
wad which fits in the breech end is two sigM 
larger than the muzzle; and, consequentiy, 
after the thousandth round the barrels IM 
as clean and free from lead as they wera 
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after tbe first disobarg*. In usbig the 
bireecdi4oadmg gun, piMe the stock under 
the arm, and with the right hand pull tbe 
lever bade, and ease down the barrels with 
the lefb hand. Take out the exploded car- 
tridges with the thumb, should they be 
ratl^ tight (which is rarely the case), tap 
the pin with a loaded cartridge, or draw them 
out with the small instrument made ex- 
pressly for the purpose. When loading, 

S our the powder and shot into a basin . Use 
tie small brass measures, and first put in a 
measure of powder, then a felt wadding, 
next the shot, and a card wadding, and turn 
the end of the paper over, to secure the 
wadding, with a screw-press socket. For 
cleaning, on returning from shooting, wipe 
out the barrels with dry tow, then grease 
them slightly with an oiled rag, taking care 
not to bruise the breech end of tbe barrels 
by placing them on stones, as the nicety of 
fitting may be destroyed. Tbe barrels need 
not be taken off the stock in cleaning. Mr. 
Joseph Lang, the eminent gun maker of 
32, Cockspur Street, London, has done more 
than any other person to enforce the supe- 
riority of the breech-loader upon tbe at- 
tention of the sporting public. We have shot 
with a breech-loader of his make, and can 
testify to its killing effectiveness at an 
unusual range ; and that for saiety, quick- 
ness, oleanUness, and execution, no gun can 
compare with the breech-loader. 

The various processes in the lU'actice of 
shooting may now be summed up. I^o small 
portion of success in shooting depends upon 
the method of loading a gun. All general 
rules on the subject must be laid down with 
several qualifications and reservations, it 
Is recommended to squib off the gun at the 
commencement of each day, that it may 
dry and warm tbe barrel, and absorb any 
moisture that may be collected in it. Hav- 
ing drawn up the cook and removed the 
broken cap, or wiped the edge of the flint, 
if that is used, hold the gun upright, and in 
that position pour in the powder, striking 
the butt-end or the piece against the ground, 
to carry down such grains of powder as may 
he lodged against the sides of the barrel, 
and also to settle the mses. Next, pass the 
powder- wad down until it reaches the 
powder, on whioh it ought to he pressed as 
tightly as possible. This done, pour down 
the snot, and give a shake or two to settle 
them evenly and solidlyln their bed. Place 
over them wadding of sufficient substance 
and elasticity to maintain the shot steadily 
in their position, for which purpose, give a 
pressure to the wad, but do not ram it 
hard. The first charge, however, may be 
ivessed a Mttle harder than the subsequent 
ones. It may be proper when the powder 
Is wadded, to observe whether it nifikes its 
way into the nipple by the pressure of the 
confined air, made in passing down the wad. 
It does not always foQow, that if ^e powder 
is not seen on the pivot. It will not explode ; 
It is. nevertheless, more satisfactory to see 
it there; and when it cannot be seen, the 
breech should be slighf^y tipped, to intro- 
dnee the powder further up to the toueh- 
hole. The last act «C gon-loadiBg Is that 


of putting on a fresh cap, and letting the 
cook down very gently to fasten on the 
nipple. Xn charging the flint gun, it is also 
prodent to squib it first, and then introduce 
the powder and shot into tbe barrel. If a 
double gun be employed, it will be optionei 
with tbe sportsman to load both barrels 
alike, or to give a somewhat heavier charge 
to the second barrel, be It left or right, 
that the gunner usually fires on the longest 
shots. If the quantities of powder used ure 
the same in both barrels, the size of the 
•hot may at least be somewhat larger for 
the second barrel. When a gun has been 
discharged, it is a good practice to load it 
immediately, while tbe barrel is still warm ; 
for when allowed to oool, and moisture be- 
gins to settle on its inner surface, it catches 
some of the finer particles of the powder- 
charge, and either decomposes them there, 
or prevents them falling to the bottom ; 
and in either case the detention diminishes 
the projectile force which is to act on the 
shot. In order to obtain a complete masterp 
over the gun, the young beginner should 
proceed in something uke the following 
order Let the handling and shouldering 
of the gun be expertly acquired in its un- 
loaded state, taking care to regard its 
height, length of arm, and inclination of 
shoulder ol the pupil. This practice should 
be gone througn for an hour or two at a 
time for some days, until complete fami- 
liarity with all the required movements is 
attained. He should be expert at raising 
or depressing his gun to every kind of leveH 
and taking an aim at various objects. To 
hold the gun firmly to the shoulder is an 
important consideration. It is likewise 
recommended to place the left hand close, 
or nearly so, to the trigger, as this prevents, 
in a great measure, any danger from the 
bursting of the piece. To cultivate a steadp 
and decisive mode of walking and standing, is 
very advantageous for sucoesslhl shooting. 
Anything like trepidation and an indecisive 

g ait are inimical to successful sport. A 
rm placing ol‘ the limbs greatly assists the 
arms in readily and gracefully elevating and 
presenting the gun. The gun should be 
carried barrel upwards, and sloped towaids 
the left arm, tbe look being clasped by the 
hand of that side, the fingers embracing the 
stock, which allows the arm, though sup- 
porting the gun, yet to do it with readiness 
and ease, and to be placed with facility 
within tbe grasp of the hand previous to 
the meditated elevation. In the act of 
cocking, the forefinger should quit the 
front of the triggm*, and extending itself 
sloping forward through the guard, only 
feel the side of it with a gentle pressore. 
Tbe body, by this action of mrowing out tbt 
butt, combined with the step-out of the left 
leg in taking fom, will be brought with its 
weight principally upon that limb ; n 
position assumed as more immediately 
called for, when the flight is nearly in 
a line from the gunn«r, or to the left, 
which will comprise four ont of five of 
all the shots. Again, when the word pre- 
is used either audibly or mentally, the 
fefilowing direotioxis are given. Let the 
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iMurei at this moment, inclined over the left 
shoulder, be swept in a circle forwards with 
E smart motion, the forefinger of the right 
band (moving as directed above) being as it 
were the centre of motion upon which the 
gun turns during the sweep; by which 
action, tlie butt should be raised nearly to 
its fail height, and then bring it back with 
a sharp motion into its place within the 
shoulder ; whilst at the same time, an in- 
creased grasp with the left hand, which till 
now has kept Its hold very loosely, combines 
with that of the right hand upon the gripe 
of the stock, to keep it firmly there. 
direction of barrel to the mark, or what may be 
termed the line of level to be taken. In the 
first instance, is a little below what, as 
already drawn by the eye to the object, may 
be distinguished by the name of the line of 
sight. 'J'he latter should be firm and im- 
moveable, to which a precise adjustment 
of the line of level must be firmly made by 
an easv flexure of the upper part of the 
body altogether, but without any loosening 
or twisting of the butt from its firm hold 
within the shoulder; and on the Instant 
that these two lines are brought into contact, 
bw direct upon the object. Before an 
object crossing, the aim should be full high 
a bird rising up or living away very low, 
and between the ears ot hares and rabbits 
fupriiwf?; it should be straight away; ail 
this in proportion to the distance ; the 
shooter rarely erring by firing at the 
crossing bird when at forty yards, at least 
five or six inches before it. As the barrels 
of double guns usually shoot a little 
inwards at long distances, there is so 
far a preference in favour of the right 
bairel for aii object crossing to the left, 
vice ver$d. Till the pupil is fully master 
of these intricacies, he will find great 
assistance from the sight, which he should 
nave precisely on the intended point when 
lie fires ; he will thus by degrees attain the 
killing game in good style, which is 
to fix his eyes upon the object, and fire the 
moment he has brought up the gun. The 
shooter should accustom himself not to take 
his gun from his arm till the bird is on the 
wing, and never to vary his eye from the 
vary one it first fixed upon. Another good 
ru e Is, that as soon as the eye bears on the 
Object to be fired at, provided that the 
muzzle of the gun does tho same, then it is 
proper to fire ; for when the eye dwells too 
tbe distance becomes increased, and 
the sight is impaired. To kill birds flying 
•cross either to the right or the left, allow- 
ance must be made by the shooter not only 
for the distance he is from them, but also fbr 
the strength of the birds and the velooity of 
their motion ; thus, it must be taken mto 
yoount that the flight of a partridge in 
will be greatly accelerated to 
it was two months before. It may 
also mentioned that in a cross-shot to 
21S.5 difficulty Is very much in- 

leg is fl,rst when the 
owsrise; the^ cannot then be brought 
a stra^ht 
when dogs point, or wnen 
be^m marked expect^ to 


spring, the walk should be with short ami 
the body oan then be easfiv 
turned upon the legs, as If on a nivnt nnJi 
coraxaanded even* If it 
*^«cdthespo?f?man aHe 
aiming accurately, however will 
be of little service, except the irnn be h« S 

JhfS, of'firlt'i »" flttg ta 

ine act of firing. S/tooitna eotnoarjr/hnm 
given rise to a code of laws for the SerS! 

sportsmen. All birds tlm^t cr!31a 
should be considered as belonging to Se 
their heads 

pointed, unless a previous understandtni?^ 
come to, thatelthfrpartymav ^ 
.hot at a tailing brrd..^wKnK"e'bw; 

rise and go away fair from either iiartv it 
** previously under- 
stood that such should be taken a) tern a tel v 
^ each shoMer. The fol lowing 
obsereaftone should also be atteiKled to -—A 
gun .hould alnnay, be held with tlie' lift 
hand, and close to the guard ; all the reoni. 
site standing for taking aim. and eve? of 
motmn, in toilowing the flight of a bird esn 
be obtwjied in this mannerT if th? KeX 
of the heaviest description. With tlotible- 
barrelled guns, the shooter, when he fires 
one barrel, should uncock the other, previous 
to re- loading. The carrying of a gun in a 
sate position, cannot be too strongly insisted 
Vhe subjoined «««. ronnS 

I?* he found useful. 

It you or your dog should at any time 
receive a severe blow, foment the inlured 
part instantl V with water, as hot as i t c«n be 
borne, lor at least half an hour. If you burn 
f* Of otherwise, wrap the 

effected immediately in cotton. I f vmi 
inflammatory pro- 
cess appears rapid, bathe your feet in hot 
water; and add salt, or bran, or both, if 
procurable. Get into a warm bed, and take 

nefsDiratinJ’ Promoting 

perspiration. Never last too long, and 
avoid, it possible, excessive fatigue. Never 
stomach/pa" 

tlcu arly in the morning. Should you wish 
^ household are 

stirring, you can have a crust of bread or 

for you over night. Avoid having recourse 
excessive use of spirits? a little 
taken occasionally will not, howevw 
prove hurtmi. Never sit down wlth^Jrot 
leet, nor with wet clothes on any part of 
chwige cannot be procured 
continue walking about, or, what is better, 
®’<>^hes can be pro- 
cured ; or, if you wish to start again, after 
relreshment, first wet your feet with 
spirits or essenoe of mustard, and take yo*r 
refreshment as quickly as possibla To keeu 
the b^y warm, dry, and comfortable Is the 
surest plan of increasing sporting pleaanres, 
and 01 making them really conducive to 
health. 

The comfort of the head in shooting Is a 
very great consideration. The “Sports- 
man’s Cap,” manufaotured by Mr. Josenh 
Birkbead, 4, Cbeapside, London, is a mnUwm 
in parvo. It is made of horse-hair, and it 
light and oocl; in fine weather the froMt 
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tippet may be turned down, forming a peak 
to shade the eyes ; in dull weather, and iu 
close cover, the peak may be turned up, and 
be out of the way. In wet weather the 
lappets front and back may be turned down, 
to keep the rain from the face and neck. 
It may be worn in the style of the Scotch 
cap, the pointed ends bdlng front and back ; 
or of the French cap, the ends being at the 
sides. In a railway train, it forms a good 
lounging cap, and at the opera it may be 
doulned up in the pocket, or be sat upon 
without i^ury or inconvenience. Mr. 
Birkhead forwards these caps free by post 
in return for six shillings* worth of postage 
stamps. — See Blackcock, GtRocsl, Gdn, 

GcNPOWDEK, rAIlTRIDGE, PERCUSSION 

Cap, Pheasant, PiGEON, Pointer, Pow- 
der Flask, Setter, Shot- belt. Snipe, 
Spaniel, Wadding, Wild- Fowl, &o. 

SPRAINS AND STllAINS.-These two 
words, in a medical sense, have exactly the 
same interpretation, and mean precisely the 
same thing. A violent contortion, straighten- 
ing or wresting of the tendons, sinews, or 
leaders of the muscles from their natural j 
state, caused by some sudden accident, and 
accompanied by considerable pain, and often 
discoloration and swelling. Sprains or 
severe stretching of the sinews, may occur 
in the course oi any musdCt though they 
chiefly take place over Joints, such as at the 
shoulder, wrist, knee and ankle, and are 
produced by any cause that completely or 
partially dislocates the Joint, or preter- 
naturally elongates the muscle. For severe 
sprains attended with swelling, if over a 
joint, it will be necessary to apply from six 
to twelve leeches, and encourage the bleeding 
by a hot poultice continued for the space of 
ail hour, after which time, a lotion made as 
follows, and used hot, should be applied 
frequently or every two or three hours, 
till the swelling is reduced and the part 
assumes a mottled and yellowish appear- 
ance. Xake of— 

Sal-ammoniac | oz. 

Sugar of lead joz. 

Dissolve in 

Camphor water .... 20oz8. 

And add 

Vinegar 4 ozs. 

Mix. Make hot, and applyby means of a 
napkin, or fold of flannel. When the swell- 
ing has been subdued and only a stiffhess of 
the Joint and weakness remains, the part 
must be rendered supple and strengthened 
by repeated friction with the hand, and any 
Bimple substance, such as oil or lard,. rubbed 
well into the part two or three times a day. 
If this should not be suflicient, ■ and as 
sometimes happens, a thickening of the part 
remains, an emoreoation of the following in- 
gredients is to be employed. Take of— 


Campboretted oil 2 ozs. 

Oil of amber i oz. 

Hartshorn I oz. 


Mix. To be used two or three times a day 
For milder oases of sprain, a simple fomen- 
tation of chamomiles and poppy heads, may 
be employed In the first for a iew 


hours, till the pain is subdued, and the 
part afterwards rubbed with sweet oil or 
opodeldoc. Sometimes it is advisable to 
use the sugar of lead lotion, cold, and 
again alternated with it made hot, but as a 
general rule, over joints, it is best to use 
heat, and cold lotions to other parts. 

SPRATS BOILED.— Put the sprats on a 

ridiron over a clear fire, sprinkle a little 

our and salt over them, then turn, iu a 
couple of minutes, when the other side is 
brown take them from the fire, put them in 
a hot dish, and serve them up with melted 
butter. 

SPRATS FRIED.-Clean and dry them 
thoroughly in a cloth, fry them plain, or 
beat an egg on a plate, dip them in it, and 
then in very fine bread-crumbs that have 
been rubbed through a sieve ; the smaller the 
fish the finer should be the bread-crumbs. 
Biscuit powder is still better ; try them in 
plenty of clean lard or dripping ; as soon as 
the lard boils and is still, put in the fish ; 
when they are delicately browned, they are 
done; this will hardly take two minutes; 
drain them on a hair- sieve placed before the 
fire, turning them till quite dry. 

SPRATS PICKLED.-Boil the sprats 
without taking oft‘ the scales in just enough 
liquor to cover them, do not over- boil them ; 
when the fish is done, lay it slantingly to 
drain ofT all the liquor ; when cold, pack it 
close in barrels or jars, fill them up with 
equal parts of the liquor the sprats were 
boiled in (having first well strained it), 
and good vinegar, let them rest for a day, fill 
up again, then head them down as close as 
possible. 

SPRATS STEWED.-Washand dry the 
sprats and lay them as level as you can in 
a stewpan, and between every layer of 
sprats, put three peppercorns, and as much 
allspice, with a few grains of salt, barely 
cover them with vinegar, and stew them one 
hour over a slow fire; they must not boil; 
a bay-leaf is sometimes added. Herrings 
or mackerel may be stewed in the same way. 

SPRING SOIJP.— Cut an equal quantity 
of carrots, turnips, onions, and leeks, stand 
them in some good stock ; add some French 
beans, peas, beans, cucumbers, asparagus, 
lettuces, sorrel, aud chervil, add a fittle bit 
of white sugar : let them reduce nearly to 
a glaze, then add to them some stock, 
thickened with green peas rubbed through 
a tamis. 

SPRING VINEGAR. — Dry cress, 
tarragon, pimpernel, chervil, &c.,mthe sun, 
and tiien put into a pitcher with six cloves 
of garlic, as many shallots and onions, a 
handful of mustard seed, some cloves, coarse 
pepper, and a lemon out iu slices with the 
peel on ; the pitcher, which should be large 
enough to contain five or six gallons, is then 
to be filled with cold vinegar, and stopped 
close; expose it for about a fortnight to 
the heat of the sun, then filter it, and bottle 
and cork it for use. 

SPRUCE BEER.— Pour four gallons ol 
cold water into a nine- gallon barrel, then 
add four gallons more, quite boiUng, md 
six pounds of molasses, with about eight or 
nine tahlespoonfuis of the essence of spruce, 
930 
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and on its getting a little cooler, the same 
quantity of good old yeast. Shake the 
barrel well, then leave it with the bung out 
for three days ; bottle in stone bottles, cork 
well, wire carefully, pack in sand, and it 
will be tit to drink in two weeks. 

SQUAB PIE.— Prepare apples as for 
other pies, and lay tnern in rows with 
mutton chops. Shred some onion, mix with 
brown sugar, and sprinkle among them, 
then add a little pepper and salt, pour in a 
teaouplul of water ; hav>ng previously lined 
the dish as usual, bake it well. 

SQUILLS.— This herb is a stimulant, a diu- 
retic and expectorant. It is employed as an 
expectorant in coughs of long standing, 
bronchitis, and the advanced stages in 
whooping congh. As a diuretic it is given 



in dropsies, combined with small doses of 
camomile, or blue pill ; it should not, however, 
be given in dropsies, if there be any disease 
of the lungs or kidneys existing at the same 
time. As a diuretic it is generally given in 
the form of pills. In the form of oxymel 
squills it is given to children labouring 
under whooping cough, in doses of from one 
to two teaspoonfuls, three or four times a 
day ; in powder the dose is from one to ten 
grains ; if to act as an emetic, from ten to 
twenty grains are administered. 

SQUINTING, OR STRABISMUS.— An 
affection of the eye, by which persons see 
objects in an oblique manner from the 
axis of vision. The cause of this distorted 
position of the eye, is owing to an unnatural 
contraction of a certain set of muscles, that 
move the eye-ball, and which being in a 
state of permanent spasm or contraction, 
dmw the eye from its proper axis of sight. 
Modern science, among other benefits to 
mankind, has diiscovered a perfect cure for 
this very unpleasant deformity, and that by 
simply dividing the minute muscle, whose 
tiontraotion caused the obliquity, when the | 
^posing muscle at once draws the orb into 
K8 proper axis. As this is a strictly surgical 
JMe, in which professional aid is imperative, 
It la unnecessary to say more to this place 


I on a disease that can only be cured in adult 
j age by llie surgeon. When, however, it 
j occurs in infancy, aoire is sometimes eflTeoted 
by making the child wear goggk$^ a kind of 
wooden spectacles, like the snow-eyes of the 
Esquimaux ; or by tying up the sound eye, 
aiia compelling the child to look in an oppo- 
site direction for everything it requires, a 
cure is sometimes obtained; but with the 
assistance of chloroform, and the moral cer- 
tainty of a cure by cutting the muscle, no 
one need now endure the annoyance of an 
obliquity of vision. 

SQUIRREL.— This is one of the prettiest 
and most engaging of all domestic pets. The 



cage in which it is confined should be at least 
six feet long and four feet high ; it should also 
be provided with perches like the branches 
of a tree. There should be a sleeping-box, 
opening with a door behind, for the purpose 
of cleaning it ; let there be also a food- box 
and water- pan, nicely adjusted. The edges 
of the cage should be covered with tin, or the 
animal will soon set himself at liberty with 
his teeth. The moveable or turn-about 
cage, so much in vogue, is an unnatural 
habitation, and conduces neither to the 



animal’s health nor recreation. Squirrels 
may be fed on all kinds of fruits, parti- 
cularly those of the nut kind, sudi as 
filberts, wood nuts, walnuts, almonds, 
acorns, beech-nuts ; and th^ are very fond of 
the cones of the fir-tree. They will also sip 
milk, and eat bread and milk with avidity. 
Some squirrels are very difficult to tame ; 
and when this is attempted, they must be 
taken from the nest at a very early age. 
With care, attention, and methoa, the 
squirrel may be brought to know, love, and 
obey his keeper, and to come at his caU. 
They may be also taught a number of enter- 
taining tricks. 
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STABLE MANAOKMENT.—Kie stable 
Is an important builAiiiK, as its selection, 
oonvenienoe, and fcneml management 
greatly infloenoe the health of the horse. 
The situation of the etable should always 
he on dry* hrm, and hard ground, that hi 
winter the horse may go out and come in 
clean ; and, where possible, be built rather 
on an ascent, so that the refuse matter may 
run oif and be easily conveyed away by 
drains for the purpose. The horse delights 
in cleanliness, and dislikes unpleasant 
odours ; on this account no hen-roosts, pig- 
styes, or other nuisanoes should be near the 
stable. Itie walls of a stable ought to be of 
brick rather than stone, and should be made 
of a moderate thickness, two bricks or a 
brick and half at least, or the walls may be 
built hollow, not only for economy, but for 
the sake oi' warmth in the winter, and to 
keep out the heat in the summer. The 
windows should be proportioned in number 
to the extent, and mside on the east or north 
side of the building, that the north wind 
may be admitted to cool the stable during 
summer, and the rising sun all the year 
round, espemally in winter. They should 
either be sashed or have large casements, for 
the sake of letting in air enough ; and there 
should always be close wooden shutters, 
turning on bolts, that the light may be shut 
out at pleasure. Sometimes the whole of 
the stable is paved with stone, but occasion- 
ally that portion on which the horse has to 
lie, is boarded with oak planks, which 
Should be laid as even as possible, and 
cross- wise rather than length-wise; and 
there should be several holes bored through 
them, to carry off the refuse underneath trie 
floor by gutters intoone common receptacle. 
The ground behind should be raised to a 
level with the planks, and be paved with 
small pebbles. The depth of a stable should 
never be less than twenty feet, nor the 
height lees than twelve. The width of a 
stall should not he less than six feet clear. 
But when there is sufflclent room it is a 
much better plan to allow each horsea apace 
of tmi or twelve i^t. where he may be loose 
and exercise himself a little. Tliis will be 


an effectual means of preventing swollen 
heels, and a great relief to horsea that are 
worked hard. With respeot to the rack and 
manger, the fonaer is preferable on the 
ground, rising three feet high, eighteen 
mohes deep from fitmt to back, aim four 
feet long. The manger dgfateen inches 
deep, elgnteen indhea flrom front to back, 
and five feet in length. The rack should be 
alosed in front, as it is better adapted for 

a hay. The back part of the rack 
be an inclined plane, made of wood, 
gradually sloping towards the front, and 
terminating about two feet down. The ad- 
Taatages of this rack are numerous : in the 
first place, the hay is easily put into it, and 
It renders a hay-loft over the stable unne- 
oessary. All the hay that is put into this 
manger will be eaten, whereas in the com- 
mon rack it is well known that a large por- 
tion of the hay is often pulled down upon 
the litter and trodden upon, whereby a con- 
siderable quaptity is often wasted. It 


prevents the hay-seed or dust from falling 
on the horse, or into his eyes. A great sav- 
ing is also made In oats by fastening the 
horse's head duringthetimeof feeding, that 
he cannot throw any of them out of the 
manger. This kind of rack and manger, 
from being boarded up in I'ront, will effectu- 
ally prevent the litter from being kept con- 
stantly under the horse's head and eyes, by 
whidi he is compelled to breathe the vapours 
arising from it. It will also prevent him 
from getting his head under the manger, as 
sometimes happens, by which means the 
poU-evil is frequently produced. The length 
of the halter should only be four feet from 
the head-stall to the ring through which it 
passes,-— this will admit of his lying down 
with ease, and that is all that is r^ulred. 
The ring should be placed close to that side 
where the manger is, and not in the centre 
of the stall. The side of the stall should be 
sufficiently high and deep to prevent horses 
from biting and kicking each other. When 
the common rack and manger are preferred, 
the rack- staves should be perpendicular, and 
brought nearly down to the manger, and 
this may easily be done without the neces- 
sity of a hay- loft, and the manger may bo 
made deep and wide, as described. The 
window oi the stable should be at tlie south- 
east eud, and the door at the opposite end. 
The window should be as high as the celling 
will admit of, and in size proportioned to 
that of the stable. In one of twelve feet 
high, it need not come down more than four 
feet; it will then be eight feet from the 
ground, and out of the way of being broken. 
The frame of the window should be move- 
able upon a pivot in the.oentre, and opened 
by means of a cord running over a pulley in 
the ceiling, and fastened by means of 
another cord. With a window of tliis kind 
in a stable of three or four horses, no other 
ventilation will be required. A stable thus 
constructed will be found conducive to the 
health and comfort of the horses, and will 
afford an inducement to the horse-keeper to 
attend to every little matter that can con- 
tribute to cleanliness. Neither dogs, fowls, 
nor goats, should ever be permitted to enter 
a stable; and the manure heap should be 
kept at a distance from it. A good oon- 
trivanoe for cleaning horses is to have two 
straps, one on each side of the stall, about 
a yard from the head of it By these the 
horse may be fastened during the time he is 
being cleaned, by which he will be effectually 
prevented from biting the manger or the 
horse- keeper ; and being kept back in the 
stable, the man will be Letter able to clean 
the front of his fore legs, chest and neck, 
and be able to move round him. In Scot- 
land, farm stables are constructed in such a 
manner, that all the horses stand in a line 
with their heads towards the same side- 
wall, instead of standing in two lines, front- 
ing opposite walls. Those lately erected are 
atleast sixteen feet wide within walls, and 
sometimes eighteen, and the width of each 
stall upon the length of the stable is com- 
monly five feet To save a little room, stalls 
of nine feet are sometimes made to hold two 
horses; and in that case, the manger nna 
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the width of the «taU are divided into equal 
partii by what is called a half-travis* or a 
partition about half the depth of that which 
separates one stall from another. By this 
oontrivanoe, eadh horee« indeed, eat« his 
food by himself; but the expense of single 
stalls is more than oompmiBated for by the 
greater ease, security, and comfort or the 
horses. Ihe travises or partitions which 
divide the stalls, are of deal, two inches 
thick and about five feet high, but at the 
heads of the horses the partition rises to 
the height of seven feet, as shown in the 
engraving at a, and the length of the stall 
is osually from seven to eight feet. In miiny 



cases the end stall has a door, or frame of 
boards, to fit in between it and the back wall, 
in order to enclose food of any kind, a sick 
horse in foal,fto. The manger is generally con- 
tinned the whole length of the stable. It is 
about nine inches deep, twelve inches wide at 
top, and nine at tlie bottom, all inside mea- 
sure, mid is placed about two feet lour inches 
from the ground. Staples or rings are fixed 
on the breast of the manger, to which the 
horses are tied. The rack for bolding their 
hay or straw, is also commonly continued 
the whole length of the stable. It is 
formed of upright Bi>ars, i>, connected by 
cross-rails at each end, and from two feet 
to two and a half feet in height. I'he rack 
is placed on the wall, about a foot and a half 
above the manger, the bottom almost close 
to the wall, and the top projecting outwards, 
but the best plan is to place it upright (c d 
A). The spars are sometimes made round, 
and sunk into the cross-rails, and some- 
times square. Immediately above the racks 
is an opening in the hay- loft, through 
which the racks ore filled. When it is 
thought necessary, this may be closed 
by boards moving on hinges. Behind 
the horses and about nine feet from the 
front wall, is a gutter, having a gentle 
declivity to the straw-yard. Allowing 
about a foot for this, there will remain a 
width of ein^t feet to the back wall, if the 
stable be eighteen feet wide ; a part of which 
dose to the wall is oocupied with corn cbevts 
and places for harness. The temperature 
of the stable is a eiremmstanoe that requires 
particularly to be attended to. In general, 
^eve is a fn-edileotion for warm stabtes. 
well-bred horaes require a warm and genial 
temperature in the stables, flupposmg of 
«o«we the air to be pure, to ensure the 
guminese of ooat,ao eaeenttel to the beauty 
the animal. But although It has this 
effeqt, a very gtotey coat in winter is not 
98S 


desirable ; nature has a tendency to propor* 
tion the degree of fineness of the coat to 
the season, mdcing it a little rougher in 
winter than in summer. The glossiness of 
the coat should be more the result of oareihl 
grooming than of unnatural warmth. The bod 
effect of not stables is evident f rom the dis- 
eases frequently occasioned by taking horeei 
out in the open air, particularly m cold 
weather, when the temperature is ttUrty or 
forty degrees below that of the stable This 
is often the cause of rheumatism, catarrh, 
or inflammation of the lungs, when horses 
are kept standing long in the cold, notwith- 
standing that exercise Keeps them warm for a 
time. It is also generally known lliat a 
sudden return to not stables is nearly as 
dangerous as the change from a heated 
atmosphere to a cold and biting air. No 
horse in the stable should sweat under his 
clothing ; by so doing he is rendered highly 
sensible to external impressions from alter- 
nation of temperature, producing a morbid 
irritability of skin, and consequently a 
greater susceptibility to many diseases; it 
also proves a relaxant. The heat of a well- 
regulated stable in summer should not vary 
from between sixty and sixty-five degrees ; 
nor in winter much from fifty. Some have 
even found the advantage of accustoming 
horses to a cooler atmosphere by keeping 
them much in the open air. It is essential 
to learn to distinguish between merely 
heated and foul air; both of those being 
frequently confounded under the term cio$e. 
But air may be warm without being in the 
least unwholesome, and may be cold and yet 
very foul; the wliolesomeness for respira- 
tion not depending upon the temi)erature, 
but upon the gases which compose it, and 
the noxious vapours with whioii it may bo 
contaminated. The temperature should be 
ascertained by a thermometer kept in the 
stables. The bad effect of hot stables it 
now pretty well understood, but still many 
do not know the difference between common 
and simply heated, and one heated and mixed 
with other noxious gases. It is easy to 
understand that the air which we breathe, 
becomes unfit for the support of life, when 
deprived of its vital principle through the 
act of respiration. It is necessary, there- 
fore, to get rid of this foul air, so that it 
shall not be respired again, and to introduce 
fresh air that possesses the property so 
essential to life. The air of stables Is not 
only deteriorated by the breathing of the 
animals, but it is further contaminated by 
emanations from the body, as well as by the 
noxious ammoniaml vapours, arising from 
the refuse. These vapours are hurtful to 
the lungs of the horse, and still more par- 
ttoularly to its eyes, and are frequently the 
source of blindness and other diseasfNS. The 
xuest effectual mode of managing the ven- 
tilation of stables is by having large trunlw 
or tubes of board, about a fimt square, to 
pass through the ceiling and roof into the 
open sir, leaving their tops covered in such^a 
way, that the heated air can go out, but no 
rain can come in. If it is impossible to 
send them out through the middle of the 
fisiling, tin^may be esrried outcast beneato 
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it through the wall; and it will be best if 
there be a tube to each stall; or windows 
with luiTer^boards, to be opened or shut as 
may be required, and placed at convenient 
situations. It is to be observed that no air 
can go out except an equal quantity be 
admitted to supply its place, ..as the stable 
must at all times be equally full of air; 
therefore, apertures for the admission of 
fresh air should be made somewhere at the 
lower part of the stable, where the draught 
will be least prejudicial. In a small stable, 
the bottom of the door will do for this, if 
a board be placed below the aperture in it 



slanting, so as to direct the current of air 
that enters upwards, instead of it coming 
horizontally, which might strike upon the 
legs of the horses. I n larger stables, where 
tnore fresh air is required, numerous small 
apertures are better than one large one, 
placed in such a manner that the air cannot 
reach the horses in cold currents, which 
may be injurious to them ; they should also 
be so contrived that the air admitted may 
soon mix with the rest. The light of stables 
requires regulating, so that the horse is not 
plunged in gloom on one hand, nor dazzled 
by the light on the other. Windows should 
be placed high up in the stable, that the 
light may not come into the horses’ eyes; 
and the glass should be in imitation of ground 
glass, to keep out the direct rays of the sun. 
When opened in summer, a net should be 
kept across the opening, to keep out the 
flies from annoying the horses. White- 
washing or lime-wnitlttg the walls and oeil> 
ing of ^e stables is very proper on account 
of cleanliness ; but, except the stable Is 
rather dark, it is best not to make the walls 
quite white, but with a tinge of brownish 
yellow or stone colour, this being less 
glaring for the horses’ eyes. For night, the 
best lights are candles, or lamps in lanterns. 
The gas-lights which are sometimes em- 
ployed to burn continually in stables, are 


extremely prejudicial, as they consume much 
of the vital part of the air; and sometimes 
suffer the carburetted hydrogen to escape 
unhurt, which Is very injurious. The an- 
nexed engraving gives a view of the par- 
ticulars of a itahle for uiori-horses, fitted up 
with wooden travis-posts, which is yet the 
common method ; a a are the strong hind- 
posts; BB, the head-posts, both sii^ into 
the stone blocks c c c c, and fastened to 
the battens d d, stretching across the stable 
from the wall e to the opposite wall p, 
are the travis-boards, let into the parts a a 
by grooves, and passing between the two 
divisions of the posts b b; the boards are 
represented high enough to prevent the 
horses worrying one another ; G G are curb- 
stones set between the hind or fore posts 
A and B, to receive the inside of the travis- 
boards in grooves, knd thereby secure them 
from decay by keeping them above the 
action of the litter ; h is the sparred bottom 
of the hay-rack, the upper rail of which 
holds the ring i for the stall collar-shank ; 
Kis the corn- manger or trough; t the bar 
across the rack, to prevent the horse drag- 
ging out the fodder ; m the pavement within 
the stall; N the freestone gutter for con- 
veying away the refuse to one end of the 
stable; o the pavement of the passage be- 
hind the horse’s heels ; p are two parallel 
spars fastened over and across the battens, 
when there is no hay- loft, to support trusses 
of straw or hay, to be given as fodder to the 
horses in the evenings of winter, to save 
the risk of fire in going at night to the 
straw-barn or hay-house with a light. 

STACK-FUNNEL.— This contrivance In 
connection with the building of hay-stacks 



may be formed of a few poles placed on a 
circular, square, or an^lar base, and having 
a few short spars nailed across, or a straw- 
rope wrapped round. 

STAKE.— In horticulture, an implement 
employed for giving support to trees, shrubs, 
and plants. Iron stakes are of great varie^« 
wad are made of both east and malleable 
metaL Flat wrought iron stakes and wires 
are used for the support of peas and oth«’ 
annual plants. Iron stakes for roses are 
HQ 
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sometimes formed with expanding heads, 
as seen in the engraving. When fixed in 

* 



the ground, these stakes should stand an 
inch or two higher than the stock on which 
the rose is grafted. The branches of the 
graft may then be trained regularly to the 
spreading head of the stake. 

STAK FISH.-— These are among the most 
Striking objects of the sea- shore, their 
curious and symmetrical forma attracting 
and inviting the attention of all observers 
of nature. The true star- fishes are either 
star-like, or angular, in form. They are 
covered with a tough leathery integument, 
which is more or less strengthened by a net- 



of calcareous plates, and in most 
species, with strong spines, variously ar- 
™g®d. Among and on the spines in many 
spemee, are ourioos pinoer-Uke bodies. The 


under surface of the body presents the mouth 
in the centre, and deep grooves radiate from 
it. These grooves contain extensive suckers, 
capable of adhering to the surfaces of the 
bodies by the means of a terminal disc. The 
usual number of rays is five ; but there are 
various other numbers, from three to nine. 
In some the rays are long and slender, in 
others short and obtuse; sometimes covered 
with spines, or otherwise with smooth or 



gTanulated plates. The brittle star-fish is 
one of the handsomest specimens, displaying 
in addition to its curious form, vivid hues, 
arranged in beautiful patterns. 

STARCH, TO Prepare.— P ut two or 
three tablespoon fuls of starch into a bowl, 
and mix it gradually with Just enough of 
clear cold water to convert it into a thin 
paste, pressing out all the lumps with the 
oack of the spoon till it becomes perfectly 
smooth; then pour it into a clean pipkin or 
skillet. Have ready a kettle of boiling 
water, and, by degrees, add some of it to 
the starch, stirring it well. A pint or a 
quart of the hot water may be allowed, 
according as it is desired that the starch 
' should be thick, thin, or of a moderate 
consistence. Set it on hot coals, and boil it 
thoroughly for half an hour. If not well 
boiled. It will fail to be glutinous. When it 
has boiled for about fifteen minutes, stir it a 
few times, for a moment each time, with the 
end of a spermaceti candle. This will pre- 
vent it becoming sticky. If a spermaceti 
candle is not at hand, sprinkle in a little 
salt, about a teaspoonful to a pint of starch, 
or throw in a piece of loaf-sugar. Finish 
by stirring it vigorously with a spoon. 
Strain the starch through a white cloth 
into a large pan. and squeeze into it a very 
little blue from the indigo bag ; but it must 
be very little. 

STABLING.— This is an amnsing bird to 
keep ; it may be taught various entertaining 
tricks, and even instructed to repeat short 
phrases, or to whistle tunes with great 
exactness. They should be taken from the 
nest when about ten days old, put Into a 
basket with some clean straw, and kept 
warm. Whatever is desired to be taught 
them should be whistled or repeated to them 
at feeding time. In feeding them, the same 
food may be used as for the blackbird ; they 
should be given live or six pieces at a time, 
about the size of a horse-bean. When ihev 
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can feed themselves, the food of the wood- 
la^ and a little flesh meat will, from 



time to time, be necessary. To keep them 
in health, they should occasionally be given 
a spider or a meal-worm, and have a little 
eaffron put into the water. 

STAUVATJ ON. —Though this term im- 

g lies death from either hunger or cold, it is 
1 the former sense only that it is now 
popularly understood. As the human body 
can resist the ravages of hunger and thirst 
fora considerable time, the decay of vital 
imergy is gradual, and always accompanied 
.C * corresponding waste of the physical 
frame; consequently, the body of a person 
who has lost his life from a deprivation of 
sustenance, always bears upon it such cha- 
racteristic appearances of gaunt emaciation, 
attenuated limbs, sunken eyes, and hollow 
temples, as leaves no doubt on the mind of 
the beholder as to the cause of death. In 
cases where, from long deprivation from 
food, a person is reduced to a state that 
might have eventuated in dissolution, great 
care i« needed in administering nourish- 
ment, which in all such eases must be looked 
on as a medicine, and given in small and 
guarded doses ; for the greater has been the 
oxhaustioii, the more prone is the patient to 
suffer from the re- action, that, sometimes, 
from a state of powerless prostration, rouses 
in a few minutes to delirious fury; the 
patient often sinking under the means 
necessary to pull down the feverish excite- 
ment induced by the means used to save 
him. Thill gruel, or mutton broth, slightly 
thickened with crumbs of bread, given in a 
few tablespoon! Ills at a time, and repeated 
every ten minutes, is the best restorative 
and nourishment that can be given to a 
person long debarred from food. Even this 
must be withheld when the face flushes, and 
the pulse rises suddenly. Conjointly with 
the above form of nourishment, hot water 
nnst be applied to the feet, and sometimes 
» hot fomentation is necessary to the 
stomach. 

STEAK- TONGS.— For turning and re- 



moving steaks while undergoing the process 


of cooking, steak- tongs, as renresented In 
the engraving, ^e best adapted, as the size 
of the ordinary fork suffers the juice of the 
meat to escape. 

STEAMING.— The application of steam 
to culinary parnoses has much to recom- 
mend it, especially in hurge establishments, 
which may be so fitted up with the appa- 
ratus as to admit of the process being 
conducted on an extensive scale, with very 
little trouble to the cook. Steaming may be 
conducted on a small stmle, with a common 
saucepan or boiler, fitted with a simple tin 
steamer. By means of a kettle fixed over it, 
the steam of the boiler in the kitchen-range 
may be made available for cooking in the 
manner shown in the engraving, which 



exhibits fish, potatoes, and sauces, all in 
progress of steaming at the same time. In 
the apparatus especially designed for the 
purpose, the meat is placed in a kettle with 
a valve to it, and without water. Steam is 
introduced ; and, according to the pressure 
of the valve, will be the temperature 
at which it is steamed. If there is no valve, 
it will not rise above two hundred and 
twelve degrees; but with a very slight 
weight upon a common metal plug, it soon 
rises to two hundred and forty degrees, or 
even higher. There is much less waste in 
this way, both of heat and of the pieces of 
the meat ; and, in point of economy, there- 



fore, the plan is a very good one. The steam 
kettles may be placed at any moderate 
distance from the fire, and the pipes being 
942 
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fUmiBhed with stopcocks, the steam is either j 
admitted at the full or partially, and under i 
ressnre or not, a waste-pipe being also i 
tted. Vegetables steamed in this way, are i 
particularly tender, but not of quite so good i 
a colour as in boiling. When it is desirable j 
to boil wat er by steam for the purposes of 
cooking, as Kt some of the vegetables, soups, ] 
&c., it 18 only necessary to lill any of the i 
above steam kettles with water, and then 
turn on the steam as usual. The water is ■ 
soon heated to the boiling point, and then 
acts exactly as if placed on an ordinary lire. ] 
STEEL, rKEVENTION OF RtlSTINQ. ■— ' 
Dissolve half an ounce of camphor in a 
pound of hog’s lard ; take off the scum ; 
mix as much black-lead as will give the 
mixture an iron colour. Iron and steel 
goods rubbed over with this mixture, and 
left with it on twenty -four hours, and then 
dried with a linen cloth, will keep clean for 
months. Valuable articles of cutlery should 
be wrapped in zinc-foil, or be kept in boxes 
lined with zinc. This is at once an easy and 
most efflcie:it method. 

STEREOSCOPE. - Books i-Ingleby^s 
Stereoscope and Binocular Vision, Is. ; Brewster's 
Stereoscope, 6s. 6d. ; Lomi's Stereoscope, Is.; 
Ackland's IJow to take Pictures, is.; Lane's 
Art, is.; Dictionary of Useful Knowledge, 
article Stereoscope, 

STEWING.— A whoIe.some, convenient, 
and economical mode of cookery. One of 
its great recommendations is the small 
amount of fuel consumed to sustain the 
gentle degree of ebullition required. The 
common cooking stoves employed in the 
country are not very well adapted for the 
exact regulation of heat winch stewing 
demands. The stoves used in Prance 
are admirably suited for this purpose, 
as are also the hot plates or hearths 
with which the kitchens of well-appointed 
houses are also furnished ; but when these 
conveniences do not exist, the stewpans 
must be placed on trivets high above the 
lire, and be constantly watched and moved, 
as occasion may require, nearer to, or further 
from the Home. Thick, well-tinned iron 
saucepans will answer for stewing, provided 
they have tightly -flitting lids to prevent the 
escape of the steam. The enamelled stew- 
pans, which have lately superseded the 
old-fashioned metal ones, are peculiarly well 
suited for this culinary j^ocess. They 
should always be filled with water im- 
mediately after being emptied, and will 
then merely require to be well worked and 
rinsed with more boiling water. In order 
to produce a good stew, there should ^e 
prepared a suflteient quantity of sweet and 
rich stock. Ihe diflferent ingredients of 
which the stew is composed should also be 
well mixed. Sleat, in stewing, is apt to 
stick to the bottom of the vessel. To pre- 
vent this, it is desirable to place across the 
Jtewpan some akewers, a little way from 
the bottom ; or jd inverted soup-plate may 
be used tbr tlie same purpose. If vegetables 
are old, tliey should be blanched or par- 
boiled before they are added to stews, 
otherwise they will give to the meat and 
943 


gravy too strong a flavour. Care should b« 
taken that the various kinds of thickening 
should be added at the proper time, and in 
a proper manner. Whole grain or seed, 
such as pearl-barley or rice, should be put 
into stews when they are at boiling heat. 
When bread is used for thickening, a similar 
rule must be observed, and care should be 
taken not to break it ; but let it boil whole 
till it bsoomes a pulp, and incorporates itself 
with the liquor. All thickenings of flour or 
meal should be stirred with a oold liquid till 
it is perfieotly smooth ; It should then be 
stirred into the general mass. In spicing 
stews, great judgment is required, so as not 
to disinease the general taste. It is better 
to use whole spice than that which is 

f tounded. If dried after using, it will serve 
hr several stews. The fht which covers 
stews when they are cold should not be 
broken if they are intended to be kept. By 
thus excluding the external air from the 
stew, it will prev.^t the mass from fermen- 
tation and consequent decay. The quantity 
of water used in stews should be double the 
weight of the meat, that is, a quart of water 
to a pound of meat, which leaves a pint of 
liquid stew. Salt should be used in sufficient 
quantity to separate the blood from the 
meat, and to cause it to rise in the shape of 
scum, wtiioh caret^Uy remove. When, the 
scum is raised by Iwrisk boiling, and got rid 
of, let the stew simmer very gently, till all 
the nourishing, flavouring, and colouring 
properties of the meat, &c., are thoroughly 
incorporated with the liquor. Tlie ordinary 
stewpan, as seen in the engraving, is 



usually made of copper, and the handles of 
the cover are placed as shown herein. 
Copper stewpans should be kept well tinned 
on the inside, to prevent the unpleasant 
flavour and the injury like to result from 
the impregnation of copper. In a dietetic 
point of view, stews are conceded to be more 
digestible and nixtritiom than meats other- 
wise cooked, inasmuch as the nutrient 
portions of the first are presented in a form 
most readily assinsllated by the system, 
whilst, at the same time, not a particle of 
that notriment is wasted; Book 
wifs^s Betmn Why, 28. edt. 

STICKLEBACK.— A dark-coloured little 
fish, found in ditches and ponds. They are 
;be8t caught with a small hand-net, and are 
used as bait for perch. These fish may also 
be put into a vase, and kept easily for % 
considerable time. Where they exist in any' 
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reat numbers, they may be given as food 
► poultry, to which they prove very nutri- 



tious, and, it is said, render them peculiarly 
prolific by their stimulating qualities. 

STILE.--A contrivance lor persons to 
pass over or through fences, without the 
risk of admitting the larger quadrupeds, 
lliere are many forms of stiles : as by steps 
over a wall; by a zig-aag passage, formed 
by stakes, through a hedge or paling; a 
turning-bar or turnstile, &c. The stile of 
falling bars, as seen in the engraving, is 



chiefly used in pleasure-grounds, or between 
paddocks; it consists of bars light at one 
end and heavy at the other, with concealed 
joints or pivots, in an upright post placed 
nearer one end of the bars than the other. 
Thus, while the weight of the short ends 
of tli-e bars keeps them in a fencible position, 
a slight pressure on the other end will form 
a passage which any one may easily step 
across. 

STILL.— A vessel or apparatus employed 
for the distillation of liquids. The forms of 
stills and the materials of w'hich they are 
made, vary according to the purposes for 
which they are intended, some being 
exceedingly simple, while others are equally 
elaborate and complicated. The engraving 



represents the most common and useful 
apparatus of this kind ; a, is the body of the 


still ; B, the still head or capital ; c, the 
worm tub ; », the worm or refrigerator ; 
£, the cold water pipe; F, the waste pipe; 
o, the receiver. After the fluid is put into 
the still, the head is placed on, and con- 
nected with the worm tub or refrigerator, 
and the joints are all securely luted. For 
ordinary liquids, a stiif paste made with 
linseed- meal add water, to which a little 
chalk may be added, answers well for thia 
purpose. For corrosive liquids nothing is 
better than elastic bands or rings interposed 
between the joints, which are then “ brought 
home” with screws or clamps. Heat is 
next applied, and the worm-tub is supplied 
with cold water in sufficient quantity to 
preserve its contents at a proper tempera- 
ture ; the application of the heat being so 
regulated that the liquid may drop from the 
end of the. refrigerator, quite cold and unac- 
con^anied with vapour. 

STILTON CHEESE. -Take fifteen gallons 
of milk, warm from the cow ; put twelve 
pints of sweet cream in a small tub, and 
pour on it a kettleful of boiling water, stir 
it till it be well mixed, and then put it into 
the cheese-tub with the milk, when it is at 
ninety degrees, add the rennet ; when it has 
coagulated, break the curd a little, put a 
thin cloth over it, and take the whey ofl‘ 
through it ; when as much has been taken 
ofT, as will come easily, put the curd into a 
bag or net, and let it hang till it gives over 
dripping, then cut the curd in pieces, and lay 
it in as much cold water as will cover it; 
let it lie an hour, and' as the pieces are 
taken out, strew a little salt upon them, and 
put them into the vat, first breaking the top 
a little, to make it join with the next piece ; 
then lay a small weight upon it, so as not 
to occasion the whey to come off white. It 
must be turned every three hours the first 
day, and three times a day, for three days, 
changing the cloth every time it is turned in 
the vat, and keeping it under a moderate 
pressure; it is then taken out of the vat, 
swathed tight till it begins to dry the 
bandage, wnich must be changed every 
twenty-four hours ; it ought to be rubbed 
with a little salt before it is bandaged, and 
for a considerable time wiped and turned 
every day. The best season for making 
this cheese is from July to October. 

STIMULANTS, Alcoholic.— Although, 
in a general sense, water is undoubtedly 
the purest and most wholesome beverage 
that can be drunk, still there exist excep- 
tional cases where an alcoholic stimulant 
becomes a.medical agent, and is accordingly 
had recourse to. It must also be observed 
that in the administration of this agent the 
greatest care must be observed as to the 
quantity that is applied. The effect of a 
moderate quantity of diluted spirit, or of 
wine or malt liquor, is very different from 
that of poisonous Irritant doses of aluohoL 
When a moderate quantity of diluted al- 
coholic fluid, such as wine or malt liquor, 
is swallowed by a person in health, there 
generally ensues a feeling of warmth in and 
around the stomaeh, which is gradually 
diffused over the whole body, and is accom- 
panied with a slight increase of nervous 
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end muflcular energy, the functions generally 
being more actively performed, and the 
mental power increased. Such may be called 
the salutary effects of a moderate quantity 
of the stimulant. If the bounds of mode- 
ration be passed, the stimulation is in- 
creased, tlie pulse quickened, the cheek 
flushed, and the mind excited in excess: 
if the quantity of stimulant is still Ihrther 
increased, a degree of torpor is induced, both 
mental and bodily; perception is blunted, 
there is a general languor, giddiness, and 
obscurity of vision, incoherence of ideas, 
and incapability of exercising volition. The 
amount of stimulation caused by alcoholic 
fluids varies, of course, according to the 
strength of the dose, but also m some 
degree according to the habits of the in- 
dividual ; for there is no question that those 
who habitually drink strong wines or spirits 
derive little, if any, stimulation from the 
weaker alcoholic d^rinks; moreover, some 
conditions of the system modify greatly the 
stimulant power of alcohol. In spasm, in 
fainting, in depressed states of the system, 
from lever or other such causes, persons 
often take, with scarcely perceptible effect, 
doses of wine or spirit, which at other times 
would put them in a state of intense intoxi- 
cation. Although, however, habit enables 
individuals to consume alcoholic drinks in 
greater quantity, and of greater strength, it 
by no means follows that this is done with 
impunity ; if excess be habitually indulged 
in, the mucous membrane of the stomach 
becomes diseased, as the effect of a continued 
low state of inflammation, and even the 
other coats of the organ undergo changes of 
structure and indurations, which occasion- 
ally degenerate into cancer; at the same 
time the muscular and nervous systems, 
and tlie secreting organs generally, are apt 
to sufler serious ly. In considering the effect 
of alcoholic stimuli on the system, due 
attention must always be given to the form 
in which they are taken. It is certain that 
ardent spirits will exert a much more irri- 
tating effect upon the nervous system, both 
locally in the stomacli, and at large, than 
the lermented liquors. It is well ascer- 
tained, that a certain amount of wine, exerts 
less intoxicating effect than the spirit in 
the same quantity of wine would do, were 
it separated by distillation, and then diluted 
with water; and moreover, that diflerent 
wines, although containing the same abso- 
lute proportion of spirit, will be found to 
vary very considerably in their intoxicating 
powers. The broad assertion that alcoholic 
liquors do not form a necessary part of the 
sustenance of man is correct so far as 
^althy men are concerned. Equally certain 
IS it that there are persons whose functions 
are so debilitated and depressed, that they 
require alcoholic stimulants to maintain 
their digestive and other powers. The re- 
quirement may be artificial, but not more 
80 than any other medicine admini^red 
under the various phases of disease. There 
are also accidental circumstances in which 
every one may at times be placed, and in 
winch the question arises, whether the 
>ssistf>; oe or alooh?Hc ivisr b** 


bad recourse to with benefit or not. Ex- 
haustion by long exertion in extreme heat 
ia one of these— the skin acting poweri'ully, 
discharges immense quantities of fluid, which 
must be compensated for. As long as the 
energies remain unimpaired, the compen- 
sation should be made by unstimulating 
drinks ; by these the strength is every way 
better preserved; but when the energies 
flag, if exertion must still be made, a small 
quantity of diluted alcoholic stimulant may 
be taken with advantage. Under continued 
exposure to the effects of intense cold, espe- 
cially if symptoms of torpidity supervene, 
the use of undiluted spirit may save human 
life. In such cases, however, the caution 
must not be forgotten, that the spirit shonld 
not be had recourse to early, and not, if 
possible, till it is used to stimulate to the 
last effort, to gain the place of safety. Other 
cases occur in which persons are compelled 
by circumstances to make continued exer- 
tions, involving loss of the usual rest; in 
these, after a time, the moderate use of the 
stimulant is highly beneficial. The neces- 
sity for the use of alcoholic stimuli, under 
the various external circumstances wliich 
tend to depress or exhaust the bodily powers, 
is, of course, greatly modified by the con- 
stitution, hereditary or acquired, of the 
individual. Some individuals there are who, 
from their birth upwards, are always at a 
low ebb, who have no power of endurance. 
Such persons generally require stimulants 
habitually, to enable them to keep up to 
life's duties at all ; still more do they require 
such aids when exposed to conditions of 
depression or exhaustion. 

STINGS, Remedy for.— In this country 
the bee, wasp, spider, scorpion, and viper, 
are the only insects or reptiles that are at 
all likely to produce injury to the body. 
And these, though painiul, seldom produce 
any serious harm, unless the sting has been 
inflicted on the throat, over the organ of 
voice, or in tin mouth near the pharynx, or 
fauces. In cases, the symptoms of 

suffocation that follow the sting, demand 
leeches to the throat, hot fomentations, 
cordials, and an opiate. But in all other parts 
j of the body, whether the sting has been 
extracted or not, all that is needed is to wet 
the part freely with the extract ol lead, and 
keep it covered with a rag wetted with the 
extract. It is customary to touch the affected 

E art with hartshorn, and when nothing 
etter can be procured, it may be used; 
but nothing is equal to the lead. 

STOCK, Culture of.— Of this favourite 
flower, the double species is the most highly 
esteemed for the beauty and deep tints of 
the flower, and for its delightful odour. Of 
the common or ten week stock, and the 
smooth-leaved there are not less than one 
hundred varieties, generally called German 
stocks. The single or Brompton stock is 
a biennial, of which there are also several 
varieties. The ten week stock in order that 
it may flower the same year, should be 
raised in a hot-bed, and transplanted as 
earlv in the spring as the state of the 
weather will permit. 'The oa 
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the other hand, should not be encouraged to 
flonrer till the second season, and on this 
account may be sown in the open air in 



April or May, and transplanted in July to 
the situation where it is destined to remain. 
It is of importance that all the species of 
this genus should be transplanted when 
they are very young, because, having fusi- 
form roots, and fine side fibres, they seldom 
recover from the check whicli they receive 
from being transplanted, after they are two 
or three months old. The chance of double 
plants is often very precarious. It is said 
that those seed plants which have more 
than the usual number of petals, that is, 
six or seven, instead of four, generally pro- 
duce double ilowers when the seed is again 
sown. It would be well, therefore, for the 
fiorist to mark such plants and preserve the 
seed to be sown separately. 

STOCK EXCHANGE TERMS. — The 
technical terms made use of in the Stock Ex- 
change are almost peculiar to its members; 
that peculiarity often shows itself in the 
abbreviation oi words. Amongst the terms 
frequently made use of are the Ibllowing:— 
Consols is an abbreviation ol' the term con- 
solidated annuities, the prices of which rule, 
in a great measure, those of moat other 
public securities. The annual interest is 
three per cent. Omnium is a term which 
Bigniiies the w'hole of the stocks, of which a 

g overnment loan consists, when two or more 
escriptioiis are given for jfilOO in money; 
and which may be made up of consols, re- 
duced annuities, and long annuities, or of 
other descriptions of stocks. Scrip is an 
abbreviation of the term subscription, and 
is applied to each of the stocks given in 
exchange for a loan, as consol scrip, reduced 
scrip, &c., and may be sold separately as 
such, until all the instalments of a loan are 
paid up, when the term is no longer applied 
to them. The members of the Stock Ex- 
change are called jobbers and brokers. The 
jobber is the dealer, who makes the price at 
the market value. The broker is the one 
who buys or sells to the jobber, for his prin- 
cipal, and takes liis commission for trans- 
acting the business. A bull is one who buys 
to sell again at a liigher price. A bear is one 
who sells to buy back at a lower price. 
Hence the constant use made of the phrases 
buM and hear transactions ; or in other words. 


speculations for the rise and fall. A sUig ia 
one who is not a member of the Stock Ex- 

9 e, but deals outside, and is sometimes 
an outsider. These gentlemen not un- 
frequently write in a fictitious name for 
shares, and sell the letters of allotments. 
Contango is the sum paid per share, or percent, 
for carrying over such shares for a longer 
period than they were originally bought lor, 
which is from one account to another. Back- 
wardization is when a party who has sold 
shares or stock, without having them in his 
possession to deliver, pays so much per 
share, or per cent, for not being compelled 
to do so until the following account ; the 
price of the shares or stock in either case 
being fixed at the market value at that time. 
Options are dealt in with almost every de- 
scription of stock and shares, but more 
generally in consols, and may be either a 
put AND call^ or a put ox call. A put and call 
18 when a person gives so much per cent, for 
the option of buying or selling so much 
stock, on a certain fixed day, at a price fixed 
the day the option money is given. A put 
is when a person gives so ranch for the 
option of selling so much stock, at a certain 
time, the price and date being fixed at the 
time the option money is given. A call is 
when a person gives so much for the option 
of buying stock, at a certain time, the price 
and date being fixed at the time the option 
money is given. 

STOCK GRAVY. — A culinary prepara- 
tion which forms the basis of all sorts of 
soup and sauce, whether brown or white. 
What is termed “fresh stock,” is made as 
follows r—Wash a leg or shin of beef very 
clean; crack the bone in two or three 
places, and extract the marrow ; add meat 
trimmings, and heads, necks, gizzards, feet, 
&c., of game and poultry ; cover them with 
cold water ; watoh and stir up well, and the 
moment simmering commences skim it very 
clear of all scum. Then add some cold 
water, which will make the remaining scum 
rise, and skim it again. No fat should enter 
into this composition, and the stock should 
be perlectly clear and limpid. When the 
surlaoe of the broth is thoroughly clear, 
put in carrots, turnips, celery, and onions, 
according to the quantity. After the vege- 
tables are added, cover it close, and set it 
by the side of the fire, and let it simmer 
very gently, i'or four or five hours, or more, 
according to the weight of the meat. Strain 
it throujLjh a sieve into a clean, dry, stone 
pan, and pat it on a cold place for use. 
Second stock may be made from the meat 
lelt after straining the first stock off, by 
covering it with water, and by letting it 
continue boiling for four or live hours. This 
stock will produce good glaze or portable 
soup.— See Bziownixg, Consomme, Glaeb, 
Stock, &c. 

STOCK POT.— No house, however sroafi 
it may be, should be without a stock-pot. H 
is the save-all of the 'establishment, and 
there is nothing in the sliape of meat that 
is sweet and wuole.soine that it may no • 
receive. Roues, trimmings of cold meat 
should go into the stock-pot ; egg-shells may 
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also be put in, as they tend to clear the 
Stock. Hard crasts of dry bread may also 



be put in; they gather the scum, which 
should be taken off three or lour times 
a day. Ham, beef, veal, mutton, lamb, pork, 
bits of poultry, game, in tact the bones or 
remains of any kinds of meat, should go 
Into the stock- pot. Cold carrots and 
parsnips, or the remains of onion-sauce or 
gravy, the outside otems of celery, tho- 
roughly cleaned and cut up, should go into 
the stock- pot. The pot it gelt should be 
made according to the engraving. The tap 
should not be quite at the bottom, which 
allows room for the sediment, and the stock 
may thus be drawn off perfectly clear. 

STOCKINGS, TO Wash.— To tcasfi silk 
stockings, cut in Ihiu bits some white soap, 
and boil it in soft water; pour a little of it 
into cold soft water, and wash the 
stockings first upon the inner aide; repeat 
the washing with fresh suds and water, till 
they are w^ashed quite clean ; turn the out- 
side the last time of washing, and if the 
loot' part be very dirty, rub a little of the 
boiled soap upon them, but not upon the 
legs. If the stockings are to be coloured, 
mix the dye»with a little clean suds, and 
dip in the white stockings; draw them out 
smooth, and lay them upon a sheet on a 
bed, with the window open, and when 
almost dry, lay them upon a piece of fiannel, 
and with another bit rolled up, rub them 
hard and quickly one way till they are dry. 
To wash thread stockings, first soap them well, 
and then put them into a lather of cold 
water, and boil them ; afterwards put them 
into a fresh cold lather and boil them 
again ; when, on taking them out, they will 
require little more than rinsing. To wash 
cotton stockings. Jay them in cold water at 
night ; next day boil them in a copper with 
Borne soda and Boap ; stir them well about, 
and they will become quite clean without 
any rubbing ; rinse them well in cold water, 
and bleach them ; when nearly dry, draw 
Inem smooth, folding them straight over 
the instep. Flaoe them under a heavy 
weight, or iron them. 

STOMACH, BiBORnsRS OP.—Thoso func- 
tional disorders of the stomach, which 
originate within the organ itself, and are in- 
dependent of the general system, are either 
wute or chronic, and, in very many oases, 
the only medicine required to effect a cure in 


either condition is a well-anranged system of 
diet, and a properly administered fo(>d,whiidb^ 
is both aliment and medicine, and while being 
the most agreeable, is by far the moat per- 
manent means of cure. In all acute ufieotlons 
of the stomach, the diet should be free from 
all substances that cau irritate the coats 
of the organ ; consequently, a farinaceous 
regimen is to be adopted, consbting of 
gruel or arrow-root, sago, tapioca or semo* 
lina puddings, with n rigid exclusion of 
everything soJiAwhetheranimalor vegetable. 
In chronic cases, though the restriction is 
by no means so imperative, care should 
always be taken never to allow any hard or 
irritating substance to pass into the sto» 
inaeh; and though both animal and vege- 
table substances may be employed in this 
form of disease, everything should be so 
completely masticated, and thoroughly 
softened with saliva, as to be, as nearly as 
po.s8ible, when it reaches the stomach, of 
the same bland and unoffending nature as 
the fariniiceous food in the former case. 
All condiments and heating spices must be 
rigidly excludeti, the stomach never allowed 
to remain longer than four hours without 
food, and liquids never taken witljout a 
certain proportion of solid food, and that 
thoroughly masticated. Another necessary 
point to be attended to, is to regulate the 
diet according to the age of the patient; 
this is especially necessary with regard to 
children and persons advanced in lil'e, Au 
aperient, such as the compound rhubarb pill, 
may be sometimes necessary ; but, generally, 
functional affections of the stomach may bo 
treated safely by the patient himself, if he 
will only reduce bis dietary to a system, 
observe what has been said.above, and study 
to adapt his food to his leelings and the 
actual condition of his stomach.—tiee Dvs- 
pj:p.sia. 

STOMACHICS.— Under this head are 
comprehended certain remedies employed 
when the stomach is wanting in tone and 
vigour. The following may oe taken with 
advantage. Take twenty grains of powdered 
rhubarb, and dissolve it in three ounces and « 
a half of peppermint- water, then add sal- 
volatile and compound tincture of gentian, 
each a drachm and a half. Dose, from one 
ounce to an ounce and a half; or. beat 
apricot kernels to a paste, and put it into 
^pirit8 of wine, in the proportion of an 
ounce of kernels to half a pint of spirit. 
Infuse for a fortnight, then filter, or pour 
off carefully. Tersons of weak digestion 
may take a teaspoonful of this twice or 
thrice a day in water. In some cases of 
nervous indigestion, this is a most valuable 
remedy. The dose may be extended to a 
tablespoonful by degrees. 

STONB CREAM.— Put three tablespoon- 
fulB of lemon-juice, and the grated peel of 
one, some preserved apricots or any other 
sweetmeats, into a glass or china dish* 
Boil a quarter of an ounce of isinglass in a 
little water, till dissolved, add it to a pint of 
cream, sweetened well with pounded loaf 
sugar; boil it and stir it all the time ; pour 
it into a jog, stir H now and then tlU milk* 
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warm, then pour it over the sweetmeat 
round and round. It may be made the day 
before being served. 

Lemon- juice, 3 tablespoonfuls ; lemon 
1 ; apricot or sweetmeat, sufficient ; 

inglass, i oz. ; cream, l pint; sugar, to 
sweeten. 

STONE STAIRS AND HALLS, to Wash. 
—These should not be often washed, but 
dry rubbed with a blue or gray stone, then 
wiped with a coarse flannel, and swept; 
thus all greasy spots will be removed. A 
common brick may be used instead of the 
stone. 

STOPPERS OF BOTTLES, TO Loosen. 
—If the stopper is firmly fixed by means of 
the salts contained within the bottles, do 
not attempt t o strike the stopper, but add 
as much citric acid to water as it will take 
up, thus making what chemists term a 
saturated solution ; or else, pour some vine* 
ffar into a tumbler, and immerse the bottle 
m the solution or vinegar. In the former 
case, a citrate of ammonia will be found, 
and in tlie latter case, an acetate of ammonia. 
After the bottle has remained in the tumbler 
a short time, remove it to a basin of warm 
water, and it will soon be released. 

STORAX.— A tree indigenous to Italy and 
the Levant. It produces a fragrant resin 
which readily melts with heat. There is 
also another kind which exists in masses, 
very light and bearing no resemblance to 



the former, as it seems almost wholly com* 
posed of dirty saw- dust, merely coked toge* 
ther with resinous matter, and though much 
less esteemed than the purer kinds oi storax, 
yet when freed from the woody part, it is said 
to possess more fragrance, and is superior 
to the other. It is readily dissolved in 
reotifled spirits ; it imparts to water in which 
it has been infused a deep yellow colour, a 
slight odour, and balsamic taste ; by distil* 
lation it gives out more of its fragrance, 
but does not yield an essential oil. The pure 
resin distilled without addition yields a 
portion of benzoic acid, similar to the flowers 
of benzoin. 


STOVE.— The construction of a stove ij gS 
great consequence to the warmth and com* 
fort of rooms. They are of every shape, 
and size, and pattern, and must depend 
greatly upon the taste and purse of the 
purchaser ; but it is advisable to regard the 
good qualities of a stove rather than its 
form and finish. Some stoves give very 
much more heat than others, and these are 
not always such as to attract the eye ; but 
this point should be most considered. It is 
generally admitted that stoves give more 
heat when seated low than they do when 
placed high in the chimney. Bright steel 
stoves are very efleotive, and are often pre- 
ferred; but in small establishments they 
are not desirable, because they give so much 
additional work to the housemaid. The 
common iron grates, when neatly and hand* 
Bomely constructed, and properly cleaned, 
are sufficiently good for persons of moderate 
means and simple tastes. It is a very good 
plan to have the whole of the iron- work 
painted black; it looks better when cleaned, 
and there is less trouble in polishing it. If 
the back and sides of fire-places are made 
of stone or brick, much more heat is given 
out than when they are constructed of iron, 
which absorbs more heat than it throws into 
the room ; while stone and fire-brick, on the 
contrary, throw out more than they absorb. 
To give the greatest amount of heat, the 
sides of the fire-place should not be at right 
angles to the front, because the heat would 
not then be thrown so forward as it would 
be if the aides were covered, or in other words, 
the corners cut oflT. Fire-bricks, when used as 
cheeks, are apt to break from excessive heat, 
and require removal ; but they will last a long 
time, and the trouble and expense of re- 
placing them is trifling. The advantage of 
hobs is by no means to be overlooked, by 
those whose domestic arrangements necessi- 
tate the keeping of food and fluids warm. 
The present fashionable stove, which con- 
sists only of an iron bottom or front 
attached to sides of brick or stone, may be 
rendered more convenient by having small, 
round, flat slabs of iron, fixed in the corners 
on the outside, between the upper bar and 
the side. If the slabs are perforated like 
open work, and neatly finished, they are 
very ornamental also, even in a dra^ng- 
room. The size of a stove must be judiciously 
adapted to the size of the room. A large 
stove in a small room, or a small grate in a 
large room, are equally incongruous, and fuel 
is wasted in both cases either by overheating 
or underheating the apartment. Small 
stoves are best for bed-rooms, which should 
never be overheated; nothing being more 
unwholesome or prejudicial to rest, than too 

t reat an amount of heat in a sleeping- room. 

mall stoves for small bed- rooms are 
simply and cheaply made by covering the 
sides of the chimney, and fixing bars in the 
brickwork to form the front and bottom of 
the grate. If a flue runs up the side of a 
room which contains no fire-place, this simple 
contrivance may easily be adopted at a cost 
of a few shillings; as ventilation is 
sentlal in sleeping-rooms, it may thus be 
secured very cheaply. The width of the £ure- 
943 
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place may be proportioned to the size of the 
room. The registered stove as at present con* 
Btructed, consists of a framework of iron 
fitting into the space left in the brick- 
work, and containing an open basket of 
iron bars in which the fire is made. It is 
usual to make this framework into two 
portions, one 'being a square, fitting into the 
mantel-piece, the other projecting back IVom 
this on each side as well as at the top, at an 
angle' of forty-five degrees, and containing 
within it the grate itself. This last may 
either consist simply of bars which line it at 
the bottom and front, or it may also be 
backed with a fire-brick tile. At the top, 
the bevelled boundary is pierced by an oblong 
square aperture, to allow the escape of 
the smoke, and set on this is a trap- door, 
which may be lowered entirely when a fire 
is not wanted, as in the summer months, by 
which precaution the fall of soot is guarded 
against. The sham register is a very cheap 
and economical stove, both in the original 
cost and in the saving of heat ; it consists 
merely of a front and bottom of iron bars, 
which are set in the brickwork bevelled in 
the form of a register stove ; the place for 
the fire is formed by building up the sides 
and back with fire-brick. I’he bottom grate 
is from five to seven inches deep from front 
to back, according as the front bars are 
straight or curved; and the brick- work at 
the back slopes upwards for about twelve 
inches from the bottom grate, and is thence 
carried up with the covings as high as the 
centre of the arch over the chimney 
opening. The objection to this form of 
stove is its want of neatness and artistic 
form, and the disposition which the bars 
have to become loose, from the constant 
expansion and contraction to which they 
.ire subject. For warming cottages, the 
kind of stove seen in the engraving is 
admirably adapted. It is fitted with two 
<»vena, or an oven and hot closet. It com- 
prises an open fire-place in the centre, a 



draw-sheir at the bottom of the grate, a 
drop-shelf at the top, which, when raised, 
forma a blower, a hot plate forming an 
ironing-stove, an opening at the top for 
949 


the emission of warm air, an oven, hot- 
closet, damper, and sweep-door, and a boiler. 
In the fiange of the oven and closet are side 
doors, for the purpose of admitting a brush 
when sweeping is required. The oven has a 
flue all round it, and is equally heated. 
When cooking is over, a lire made up of 
small coal, cinders, and ashes, well saturated 
with water, will last for several hours. The 
room is heated to an agreeable extent by a 
continual supply of pure warm air drawn 
in from without through a drain or pipe to 
the hot air chambers at the back and sides 
of the fire-place, and emitted through the 
aperture at the top of the stove. 

Closed Stoves are intended to afford heat by 
warming the air in contact with them ; but 
without any direct radiation of lieat from 
the fuel itself. The radiant heat of the fire 
within the stove is absorbed by the material 



of which the stove is made, and generates 
warm air. This warmed air rises upwards 
towards the ceiling, and is succeeded by 
fresh air to be warmed in its turn, and so on, 
until the whole of the air in the apartment 
has received an increase of temperature, 
'fhe common German or Dutcli stove, used 
in this country, is as economical and effective 
as any stove whatever, for warming an 
apartment It consists merely of a cylinder 
of sheet iron, furnished with a grate in the 
interior for the fuel, a door lor the fire, and 
another for the ashes, with a pipe to carry 
off the smoke into the chimney line, which 
pipe may be lengthened when much heat 
js required. Here no air passes up through 
the chimney, except that w’hich has come 
through the fire, and has served for the 
purpose of combustion, being rendered unfit 
for respiration ; and the whole of this is 
carried off. All the rest of the heat, over and 
above what thus passes ofl' with the smoke, 
is communicated to the iron, and by that to 
the air of the room in contact with it, at the 
same time that a great deal of heat in a 
radiated form is given out by the iron itself, 
when much heated. As this stove may he 
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placed at a distance from the wall by 
Ten^theuing tlie pipe, It is very effectual in 
producing a great deal of heat, while it occa- 
sions neither disagreeable draughts, smoke, 
nor dust. But the inconveniences are, that 
there being no regulator for the draught of 
air, the iron is apt to become red hot, and 
then it is extremely dangerous if placed near 
anything combustible; and as the lire Is 
not seen except when the door is opened, it 
is very difficult to regulate it. Another 
circumstance which renders its use ineun- 
venieot is, that the iron, being generally 
much heated, a disagreeable effect is pro- 
duced npon the air of the apartment. Many 
stoves of this kind, of ca.st-iron, and ot 
elegant and convenient forms, are to be met 
with in halls and staircases, where it is consi- 
dered the bad effect upon the air is less noticed, 
fresh air being more frequently introduced by 
the opening of doors. Although closed stoves 
afford the most economical means with 
respect to fuel, as well as the most effecttial 
way of warming the interior of dwellings, 
yet they are liable to the serious objection 
that with them it is difficult to change the 
air in apartments, or, in other words, to 
rociire that ventilation so essential to 
ealth. When the door of the lire is in 
another room, and the windows and doors 
of the apartment made tiglit, there can be 
very little change of air in the room, and, 
consequently, the inhabitants must live in 
an atmosphere vitiated by a mixture of the 
portion that has been exhaled. With a 
close stove, therefore, whatever may be the 
construction of it, there is usually an accu- 
mulation in the apartment, more or less, 
according to circumstances, of gases and 
effiuvia unwholesome to breathe. It is true , 
that the foul air may be generally made to I 
escape by keeping the upper sash of the 
window open an inch or two. But this will 
not act except the ingress of as much cold air 
can be provided for somewhere at the lower 
part of the room. If this be not done, the 
air will come in at the top sasli to supply 
the stove, instead of going out. The chief 
difficulty here is to restrain the ingress of 
cold air, so that it may not occasion incon- 
venience. This is best effected by numerous 
small apertures in places where they will be 
least inconvenient, and by preventing the 
itream of air from coming in directly, but 
turning it aside by some methods, which must 
vary according to circumstances. It should 
be known that all stoves which profess to 
heat apartments without a flue, must be in 
the highest degree pernicious, and even dan- 
gerous, since it is quite Impossible that 
combustion can go on without generating 
liQXious gases. A stove of any kind, there- 
fore, in an apartment without a flue, cannot 
fail to be injurious to health, and sometimes 
suddenly fatal. Iron stoves are frequently 
made with flues to descend below the level 
of the floor, for the purpose of getting rid of 
the smoke without the incouveuienoe of a 
pipe crossing the apartment. They are 
oxtremely useful in warming shops and 
other places where there is a considerable 
•circulation of air, and where the effects of 
lieated air are not perceived bo much as in 


I confined places. The air stove, seen in the 
engraving, is also much used for this pur- 



pose: but, in this case, the fire-place is lined 
with brick or fire-stone, which prevents the air 
being overheated, and the warmed air comes 
out throueb the gratings at the sides. A 
sliding plate at the upper part of the 
opening acts as an occasional blower. The 
American stove, for burning wood only, is 
an excellent contrivance, particularly for 
airing rooms, which it does effectually in 
two hours. It is made of sheet iron, and 
stands upon four tall, light legs, which 
render it perfectly safe when placed upon a 
floor or carpet, without there being any 
necessity for ptitting an iron plate beneath 
the feet. Before the door ©f the stove a 
sheet ol iron is fixed, very much in shape 
I like a dust- pan with raised sides, to prevent 
I any litter falling on the floor. A short piece 
of pipe is affixed to the back, to which pipes 
of any required length can be added, with 
the elbow resting on the top bar of a fire- 
place ; but the length of pipe containing the 
regulator must always be next the stove. 
The whole apparatus is so light that it can 
be carried about like a basket. Tim size 
which will be found to draw the. best 
measures fourteen and a lialf inches in 
depth, the same in breadth, and the same in 
the Jeugtli of the leg, while the length of the 
body is twenty Inches. As this stove will 
only burn wood, it js useful only in particular 
situations ; but where wood can be obtained 
at a cheap rate, it will be found extremely 
convenient. Gas stoves are becoming very 
generally introduced as a means of heating 
halls, shops, &c. The gas is simply burnt 
in an iron chamber, the results being 
either suffered to escape into the apartment, 
or else carried off in the ordinary way by a 
flue.— See Armott’s Stove, Grate. Kit- 
chen KANGtl, &c. 

STOVE-HOUSE.— This is a glazed struc- 
ture, differing from a green -bouse clflefiy 
in requiring a higher temperature to be 
sustained within it, either for forcing fruits 
or for growing plants from tropical climates. 
The management of stove plants depends 
a great deal on the kind of house in which 
they are grown ; but there is little tlifflcnlty 
in growing them well, if the house can be 
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kept up to a proper beat, and a sufficient 

S uantity of air given when required. In 
ie construction of stove- houses, close 
glazing is to be preferred ; either the lights 
should be leaded or the laps stopped with 
putty, so that a sufficient quantity of air 
may be always given, and the house kept to 
a more regular heat. When the laps of the 
glass are left open, a great deal of air is 
admitted, wrhich is often injurious, par- 
ticularly on cold windy nights. The tner- 
mometer should never be allowed to he 
below sixty degrees of Fahrenheit; if it 
reach above seventy on a fine day. a little 
air may be given, which should be taken 
away. early, and the house shut up warm ; 
it then requires leas fire to keep up the heat 
through the night. If the house is heated 
in the common way by flues, and the plants 
are plunged in tan, cure must be taken not 
to give them too much bottom heat, as it 
will injure their roots ; nor too much water ! 
in winter, as it is apt to rot them. Tar- * 
ticular caution is necessary for watering in 
winter not to wet the tan, as it makes the 
worms very troublesome; they often de- 
stroy young plants by throwing tlie mould 
out of the pots. Some hot dung or tan may 
be still kej)t in the pot to tlirow up a little 
warmth, on which should be put a con- 
siderable thickness of sand or gravel for 
the pots to stand on, and the plants will 
thrive mtich better than when plunged in 
tan. If the liouaes are heated by steam, no 
tan is required. Tiie plants may be set on 
stages, or in any w'ay that is moat con- 
venient. Some of them may be planted out 
in the house, where they will grow in 
greater perfection, and flower and ripen 
fruit better than when confined in pots. 
Fiuea are best.buUt of bricks set on their 
edges, and tiie top formed of a shallow iron 
trough lor the purpose of holding water, and 
thus keeping the air moist as required. At 
night, for retaining the lieat, pantiles maybe 
placed along within the trough. Hot water 
in a tank is superior to the same source of 
heat in pipes, because it is not liable to 
freeze ; ami it is preferable to steam, because 
it.s heating power continues until the whole 
mass of water is cooled down to the tem- 
perature of the house, wliereas, steam ceases 
to be generated as a source of heat, the 
monu‘nt the temperature falls below two 
hundred and twelve degrees. If steam be 
employed, the lollowlng are the rules for 
calculating the surface of pipe, the size of 
the boiler, the quantity of fuel, and the 
amount of ventilation for a house thirty feet 
long, and twelve I'eet wide, with the glass 
root eight feet, length of the raiters four- 
teen feet, and heiglit of the back wall fifteen 
feet. iTie surface of glass in this house 
will be seven hundred and twenty feet, 
superficial, namely, five hundred and forty 
feet in the front and roof, and one hundred 
and eighty feet in the ends. Now, half the 
vertical height, seven feet six inches, multi- 
plied by tlm length in feet, and added to 
one-and-a-balf lines, the area of glass, is 
equal to the cubic feet of air to be warmed 
In each minute when there are no double 
doors. That is, rs X 30 -j- 1* X 720 - 1306 
361 


cubic feet. But in a house with wooden 
bars and rafters, about one- tenth of this 
space will be occupied with wood work, 
which Is so slow a conductor of heat that it 
w'ill not suffer a sensible quantity to escape, 
therefore 130 feet may be deducted, being: 
the quantity to be warmed per minute 
= 1175 cubic feet. To ascertain the surface 
of pipe required to warm any given quan- 
tity of air, multiply the cubic feet of air to 
be heated per miniite, by the difference be- 
tween the temperature, and at which the 
house is to be kept, and that of the external 
air, in degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
and divide the product by 2*1, the difference 
between 200, which is the temperature of 
the steam pipes and the temperature of the 
house; the quotient will be the surface of 
cast-iron pipe required. lu the hoii.«e, the 
dimeiKsiona of which are above given, if the 
lowest temperature in tlie night be fixed at 
I fifty degrees, and ten degrees are allowed 
for winds, and the external air is supposed 
I to be at zero or 0 of Fahrenheit, then 1175 
: multiplied by eo'*, and the product divided 
I by 2*1, the difference between 200 and 60, 
will give the quotient 230 =*» to the stir face 
of pipe required. The house being thirty 
feet long, five pipes of that length and five 
inches in diameter will be about the proper 
quantity. If hot water be employed Instead 
of steam, the following proportions may bo 
adopted. In a span-roof propagating house, 
forty feet long, titirteen feet broad, seven 
feet high in the centre, and four feet high 
at the two fronts, being a superticial sur- 
face of glass amounting to 63B square ieet» 
there should be a tank eighty- three feet 
long, running round thrse sides of the 
house, four feet wide and about eight inches 
deep, and ctmsequently capable of contain- 
ing nearly three hundred cubic feet of hot 
water. The mean temperature of a hot- 
water tank will never be much above a 
hundred degrees. 

STEAINEll.— An indispensable utensil 
in culinary operations, employed in sepa- 



rating the sediment or deposit oi liquids, at 
the grits of gruel, the shreds of gravy, &c. 

STRAMONONIUM. - This plant is a 
native of America, and is a common annual 
in this country, growing in waste places 
and among refuse. It has strong narcotic 
qualities, and if taken In the stomach, pro- 
duces all the effects of poison. I’lie smoke 
of the dried root and stem has been much 
used for the cure of asthma. For this pur- 
pose, the root and lower parts of the stem 
are to be dried quickly, and cut into pieces, 
and then beat so as to divide the fibres* 
Part of them are put into the bowl of a 
I tobacco pipe, and the smoke is first taken 
I into the mouth, and then inhaled into the 
I longs. This excites a heat in the chest. 
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followed by copious expectoration. It fre> 
quently gives relief when a pipe la thus 



smoked, upon a paroxysm being threatened, 
or even after its commencement. The 
patient generally falls asleep, and awakes 
relieved. In some cases a perfect cure is 
effected, but more commonly, according to 
the predisposing cause, the relief is only 
temporary. 

S'iMtANG ULATION. —Whatever prevents 
the entrance of air into the lungs, by causing 
a constriction of the throat, produces stran- < 
gulation, as in the case of hanging. The | 
general appearances caused by hanging, or 
a cord drawn tightly round the throat, arp, a ! 
swollen and blackened face, protruding eyes, ! 
the tongue between the teeth, pallia lips, ' 
and a livid mark or line round the throat. ; 
Treatment. — The first step is to remove 
the cord, and bleed immediately from the : 
jugular vein, to the extent often or twelve ! 
ounces of blood. Artificial respiration is ' 
next to be established, by inserting the pipe , 
of a pair of bellows up one nostril, and . 
while an assistant closes the mouth and ' 
other nostril with his hand, inflate the ! 
lungs, expelling the air again immediately j 
by removing the hand from the mouth, and 
pressing on the pit of the stomach ; and in 
tiiis manner inflating and expelling the air 
in gradual succession, till natural respiration 
is restored, or ail hope of eflecting it is 
puvsscd. If electricity can be obtained, 
directly after bleeding isolate the body, and 

S uss a few shocks through the che.st and 
own the spinal column.— See Drowning. 
STRAW, Uses of.— The purposes for 
wiilch straw is employed vary according to 
the nature of the straw. straw is 

u»ed for stufilng horse-collars, and it is also 
useful in thatching houses or stacks. It 
forms an admirable bottoming to the litter- 
ing of every court and lay-stall of the stead- 
ing. As litter, wheat straw possesses su- 
perior qualities. It is not so suited for 
fodder, its hardness and length being un- 
favourable to mastication. Wheat straw is 
also Nsed for stufiing mattresses and other 
articles of Ihrniture. Barley straw can only 
be used as litter, and In this respect is very 
much inferior to wheat straw, either as 
regard? oleanline^a, durability, or comfort. 


Oat straw is commonly used as fodder, being 
considered too valuable to be applied to 
litter. It makes a sweet soft fodder, and, 
when newly thrashed, has a refreshing 
odour. It is very clean, raising little or no 
dust. Sheep are very fond of oat straw, 
and will prefer it to indifl*erent hay. Of 
the difierent sorts of oat straw, that of the 
common oat is preferred, being softer, 
sweeter, and more like hay than that of the 
potato-oat. When oats are cut slightly 
»een, the straw is much improved as 
fodder. Rye straw is not lit for (odder, but 
it forms a beautiful thatch. It is also in 
great request by brick- makers. Pea and 
bean straw it is sometimes difiiciilt to pre- 
serve, but when kept in proper condition, 
no kind of straw is so great a favourite 
as fodder with all kinds of cattle. 

STRAW BONNETS, to Bleach.— 
Wash them in pure water, scrubbing them 
with a brush; then put them into a box 
in which has been set a saucer of burning 
sulphur. Cover them up, so that the fumes 
may bleach them. 

STRAW BONNETS, to Clean.— They 
may be washed with soap and water, rinsed 
! in clear water, and dried in the air. Then 
wash them over with white of egg well 
I beaten. Remove the wire before washing. 
Old straw bonnets may be picked to pieces, 
and put together lor children, the head part 
being cut out. 

STRAW-RACK. -These contrivances for 
courts, farm-yards, &c., are made of various 
forms. On farms of light soils, where 
straw is usually scarce, a rack of the form 
seen in the engraving will be found ser- 
viceable in preserving the straw from rain, 
having a sparred bottom inclined upwards 
to keep the straw always forward to the 



front of the rack in the reach of the cattle. 
The shank supporting the moveable cover, 
which protects the straw from rain, passes 
through the apex of the bottom. The 
shank with its cover is moved up and down, 
when a supply of straw is given, by tho 
action of a rack and pinion, worked by the 
handle. The rack is made of wood, five feet 
square, and five feet in height to the top of 
the corner posts, and sparred all round the 
sides as well as the bottom, to keep in the 
straw. A more common kind of rack is 
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wooden one of square form, sparrwi round I 
tbe aides and bottom, to keep in the straw. * 
The cattle draw the straw thruu] 3 ;h the i 
spars as lonj^ us its top is too hi^h for them < 
to reach over it, but afterwards they get at ‘ 
the straw over the top. Another kind of . 
rack is one made ol malleable iron, to 
supply the straw always over its top ; it is ' 
rotlded 111 the sides, to keep in the straw. 
It remains constantly on the ground, and is : 
not drawn up, as with other racks. 

S ITl A WBE UR Y CREAM.— Take about 
a quart of strawberries, t»icked, washed and 
drained ; mash them in a marble mortar ; , 
boil a quart of cream with a quart of milk, 
sweeten it to taste, let it reduce one halt, 
and when cool mix the sti’Hwberne.s with i 
it ; add also about the size of a cotl'ee-grain 
of rennet ; when the milk is lukewarm pass 
il thruu^di a tumis, and put it into a pun 
which will stand the tire ; put this on warm 
cinders on the top; when it has set pul the 
dish in a cool place, or on ice, till you serve. 

S T 11 A W li E K R Y, Culti’RK oi\-This 
well-known berry has received the name of 
fntgrarut from its delight! ul tlavour. No 
vegetable production of the colder latitudes, 
or which can be ripened in those latitmles 
without the assistance of artificial heat, is at 
all limes comparable with the strawlierry in 
point of lluvour ; and if the soil and situation 
be properly adapted to it the colder the 
climate, and the more bleak, and elevated 
thesituation, the more delicious is the berry. 
'I he best kinds of strawberries tor cultiva- 
tion are the Black Prince; Keen's seedling; 
Jiritish Queen; Elton; old pine: Alpine; 
Ritely’s (loliuth; Eliza; Eleanor. For hardy 
heavy crops none can exceed the Keen’s ; tor 
<«ize, the British Queen and Goliath: for 
eurliness, the JJlack Prince probably takes 
the lead ; tor very late purposes, the Elton 
and Alpines; and for forcing, the Keen’s 
uud the British Queen, fcjtrawberries are 
propagated by seed when the raising of new 
varieties is desired, and for heightening the 
culture of the Alpine class ; but the more 
general mode of propagation is by young 
plan ts formed on the runners at almost every 
joint, or sometimes, but rarely, from suckers 
taken from the sides of the established 
plants. Ill the cultivation by seed, the seed 
should be taken from the finest specimens of 
the fruit, when it has attained its fullest 
degree of ripeness. The pulp should be 
bruised down with the hand into a vessel 
containing water, and as the pulpy matter 
is reduced the seeds will separate from it; 
and thus, by repeated washing, the seeti 
falling to the bottom, they may be collected, 
dried, and preserved in paper bags till 
spring. About the middle of March a .slight 
hot -bed should be prepared of leaves in a 
state of moderate fermentation, over which 
a bed of rich soil should be laid to the depth 
of nine inches, rendered as level and smooth 
a'* possible, upon which the seeds are to be 
thinly sown, and covered with very tlrm 
fine mould to the depth of an eightli of an 
inch ; the frames of glass-lights should then 
be placed over the whole; very slight Avater- 
ing should be administered until vegetation 
uoiiimences,and the water applied in a tepid 
953 


state. AYhen the young plants appear above 
ground, ventilation must he attendeii to; 
and il they come up too thick, they should be 
immediately thinned, tor it is of great im- 
portance to obtain stout stocky plums, 
which never can be the case with nuy 
seedlings, if crowded too thickly at liist. 
From tlie end ot June till the middle oi' 
August the plants will be in u propir hiiite 
for transplanting, and the situation be.it 
adapted for them is u northei n border with 
a rich and moist soil. Theyshould bepUmUd 
111 rows two feet asunder, and a foot di.'daiit 
ill the line. The Alpines come into bearing 
at a much earlier ?ige than most ofliers, nor 
is it found that they contiime to be pn)- 
diictiveso long; and iienco this rearing trom 
seed is exceedingly W'ell ad apt id to thein, 

1 besides continniiig the season ol the Iruit to 
a much later iieriod. 'flic wood struwberrit s 
i are in character very similar to the Alpines, 

' and, like them, are best reared from 
; only the procc'i.s of sowing sliouid take placid 
i as soon as the fruit is ripe, choosing n bed ot 
: rich soil ; and when the plant.s are so large 
j as to be fit to be iiundlud, they should be 
* transplanted into another l ed, to gum 
! strength and stand over the winter, fhe 
' March following, they shouJil he transferred 
to the ground where they are to come to 
maturity, and be set in rows two leet upart 
and Hitcen iuchcs asunder in the line- lim.i, 
having three rows in a bed. with a Ihree- 
: feet alley between, to admit ot ihc crop 
being fathered without triiading on tlie 
fruit, j'he soil should be trenclicu tw'o and 
a half feet deep, placing iiiuiuire near the 
bottom of the trenches, for their root.s will 
descend to that depth, and derive nouri.'^h- 
ment from it. Jn prc'jHiyaf.iny by ruuuers, tlic 
young plants which Sjirnig from tlie Joints 
of the runners sliouid be carefully pre.sorvcU 
from the time tiiey make their appearance, 
until they become rooted and fit lor removal 
from the parent plant. On securing well- 
rooted plants as early in the season b.s 
possible depends much of the success oi' the 
cuitivutiou ol the fruit. As soon us the young 
plants are suflicicntly routed, iliey are cut oil 
from the parent plant, and the roots care- 
fully extracted by loosening the soil with a 
fork. They are then trunslerred to mirsery- 
hc'ds. prepared by deep digging, and tour 
feet broad, tlie plants being set at disiances 
apart according to the size of tiiu foliage— 

: thus, the Black IVince, which is ilic smallest 
j in loliage of modern varieties, js set six 
I inches apart, plant from plant, wJiile the 
i British Queen and similar strong-growing 
I kinds are allowed nme indies. 'I'hese lemain 
! in such beds till the month ol October, when 
I the ground IS prepared tor them in wtrch they 
1 are to remain till they perlict their fruit. 

1 This ground is prepared by trenching from 
I two and a half to three feet in depili, placing 
! uiidecayed manure in the bottom of ilte 
j trench, which bottom Is previously torn up 
j by a pick; manure is again applied when the 
trench is about half-lull, and again when 
within nine inches of the surface, 'fhe plants 
of the large growing sorts are carefully 
taken up with trowel, retaining as rnnch of 
the soil as possible about the roots, and are 
? I 
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plHMted in linen two ^eet apart, and eighteen 
iticlien in the line, leaving a three ieet alley 
iM.aween each three rows. By ihia process 
nhundant crops will be secured the following 
Heason. After the beds are planted they 
.'•hould be kept as clear of weeds as possible, 
Jiud no crop should be planted between the 
rows. As the runners grow, they are cut 
wlien neoesssary, that is usually about three 
times in the season. In the autumn the rows 
should be dug between, as this refreshes the 
]Wants materially ; and wdicu it is convenient, 
«traw sliouid be scattered in the spring very 
lightly between the rows ; it serves tj) keep 
the ground moist, enriches the strawberry, 
and forms a clean bed lor the trusses of 
ti'uit to lie upon, and thus, by a little extra 
tremble and cost, a more abundant crop is 
obtained. A short time before the Iruit 
ripens, the runners should be cut off, to 
strengthen the root; and after the fruit is 
gathered, all fresh runners that have been 
made should be taken olf‘ wMth a reupiiig- 
hook, together with the outside leaves 
around tne main plant: alter which, the 
beds should be raked, then turned, and raked 
again. In the autumn, unless the plants 
appear very strong, some dung should be 
dug in betw'eeii the rows, but if they are 
very luxuriant, this is not required; for in 
some rich soils it would cause the plants to 
turn nearly all to leaf. The duration of the 
bed must be determined by the produce of 
the plants, which varies much according to 
the did'erent sorts; it also varies with 
the same sort in different soils, so that 
the precise time of the renewal of the 
bed must be regulated by the obsei- 
vath'U of the cultivator in each par- 
ticular case. As regards the lot/ and situatwn 
lor strawberries, they should l>e placed in a 
t'oiMi>arrment of the garden by themselves, 
and It should be one which is Ireely exposed 
to the sun and air. A good loam of some 
depth is best adapted to high culture; 
therefore, louse and sandy soils must be 
mixed with marls or clays, and clayey soils 
must be rendered open, by applying sand, 
road-scrapings, cinder ashes, burnt or 
charred material, &c. Boggy or peaty soils 
will require coiisulidatiun by burning, or 
!he application of sound soil, and by 
’borough draining, if wet. In old garden 
-oils, the strawberry is seldom found to do 
cell; indeed, in some it refuses to grow', 
while, in land newly broken up into cultiva- 
tion, of sullicient depth and staple, and 
moderately enriched, they as invariably do 
well. As such conditions, however, cannot 
otten be provided, recourse must be had to 
deep trenching, or burying the old soil, and 
britiging tow'ards the surtace that which has 
either not produced strawberry orop.s at all, 
or has been lor some years lying undisturbed. 
In light sandy soils, strawberries arc short- 
lived, and produce small fruit. In strong 
clays soiAa varieties refuse to grow. Depth 
of soil is an essential point, (or then roots 
will descend to the depth of two-and-a half 
or three feet; waniife, therefore, should be 
den»ly buried, so as to be placed within 
reach of the spongiolets. Where the incli- 
nation is ednslderably towards the south. 


the fruit will be earlier produced ; and not 
only are such situations frequently chosen, 
but artificial banks have been thrown up, pre- 
senting an angle of even more than forty- five 
degrees towards the meridian. Strawberry 
wails or banks, made up with brickwork or 
masonry, to form reservoirs fur water, as 
well as alleys between the beds, sloping 
banks covered with stones, placed between 
the plants, and various other contrivances 
have been recommended, and are, doubtless, 
very serviceable in heightening the flavour 
of the fruit. A strawberry wall, in the 
direction of east and west, would be a useful 
adjunct in high gardening, if properly 
managed. On tlie south side, plant the 
Black Prince and the Keen*s seedling, and on 
the north side the Elton. The former wmuld 
ripen a fortnight earlier tlian ordinary ones, 
and the latter continue bearing until 
October. These walls may be built of any 
kind of material which will maintain its 
position, and should be as near to an angle 
of forty-five degrees as can be approached. 
They may be con8tructe<i after the manner 
shown in the engraving. Brick beds may 



also be contrived with advantage for the 
culture of strawberries. The beds are (lut 
upon the ground, as seen in the engraving, 
and about three feet wide; and betvveen 
these are trenches, each about nine luehc.s 
wide, and four- inch walls of brick on each 
side of the trenches, b, to keep up the earth 



on the sides of the beds. Tlie trenches are 
about the depth of two or three courses of 
bricks laid nat, without mortar, and are 
intended for the purpose of holding water, 
which is to be supplied whenever the ground 
IS dry, w'hile the plants are in fruit. 15y 
this method a much greater crop of fruit is 
obtained, and the pfatits ountinue bearing 
much longer than in beds where there are 
no trenches lor water. The reflected heat 
obtained fnvm strawberry walls, and which 
is so essential in perfecting the fruit, may 
also be secured by placing along the sides of 
the rows a oourse of tiles, or narrow slates, 
just ms the blossom Is beginning to appear ; 
and on these the trusses of Iruit will be 
quite dry, secured from the splashing of 
mud daring heavy rains, the nioist;ire will 
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he retained at the roots at the time it Is 
most required for the plants, and all the 
advantages of increased heat will be secured 
to the fruit, whicli more cumbrous and 
expensive means can atlord. As soon as 
the crop is gathered, these tiles or Blate.s 
should be removed, as being im longer tiselnl. 
A reflnement on this inode is shown in the 
accompanying illustration, representing a 



bed of young strawberry \i.Hnt.e, with the 
tiles placed around them. 'I he.*«e tiles have | 
a semicircular hole cur out of their imier | 
sides respectively, so tiiat, in placing them 
around the plant, the leaves being curelully 
held up, one tile is placed on one side, and 
another oii the otlier side. Another advan- 
tage these tiles have over paving tiles or 
slates is, that they stand on llauge-like 
edges, thus allowing a circulation of air to 
act under them, and preventing the cold and 
(lamji ailVcting them, as to some extent 
would be tile case were they laid Hat on the 
ground. In regani to the preservation of 
The fruit during its growth and ripening, 
some have recommended laying tiles painted 
black around the plants; bnt this can have 
little, effect in increasing heat, as the foliage 
will cover the tiles and prevent the direct 
rays of the sun from falling on them. Long 
narrow tioards are sometimes laid along the 
rows. Tlii.s precaution has its advantages, 
as has. also, laying twigs of birch, branches 
of furze, and heath. These, while they 
support the fi“uit from the ground, afford 
shelter to snails and slugs, and keep 
the fruit drier. Some support the trusses 
of fruit by sticking in a row of small twigs 
on each side of tlie row, keeping the fruit- 
stalks in an upright posiuoii. This is a 
direct violation of the natural habit of 
tlie plant, the fruit of which, except the 
bush and common alpine, lies close to or 
reclining towards tlie i^ound. 77ie galfttritig 
of Ote fruit slKmld be performed when the 
plants aud fruit are dry, more especially 
such fbiiit as is intended for preserving, aud 
these should have tlie fruit gathered without 
any portion of the calyx or foot-stalk being 
left attached. With such fruit as are to be 
nerved up for dessert, the foot-stalks should 
be scrupulously preserved, and cut off with 
a pair of scissors to the length of an incti, 
or un inch and a quarter, according to the 
of the variety. Those who gather them 
•hotild put gtoret on their hands, and if 
ttot, the haadf onght to be washed clean, 
tss 


The strawberry is forced in every desorip* 
tion of forcing house and also in the pinery , 
When they are forced in large quantities, it 
is a good method to apply a pit to their sola 
cultivation. Tlie choice of suitable sorts, 
and planting them as early in the Mimmer 
as young plant.s can be gou forms the tir.st 
ieature in the operation. The strawlK'rry 
being a native of temperate and even cold 
dunatt^s, submits unwillingly to a high tarn- 
perature; and when they are suddftily 
siilijfcted to such, the effect becomes ap- 
parent by the slender appearance of tlie 
leaves and foot-stalks, ana the absence of 
iiowei s. The sorts most suitable, tor forcing 
are the Jllack Prince, Grove Lnd scarlet. 
Keen’s seedling, and British Queen. I'liey 
are put. into a state of low excitement about 
the beginning of December, in the order in 
wiiicli they are named above. As early in 
Kuiiimer a.s the young plants begin to sbow 
tiieinsilve.s upon the runners, Ihree-incli 
pot.s slioiiid be phingeu in the soil between 
tlie rows up to iheli brims ; the roimers iiro 
drawn over these pots, so that the young 
plant shall be placeci in the centre of tliu 
pot, and kept in their places by means of 
.small hooked pegs, inid sometimes by 
filucing a small stone upon them. The pots 
are lilled wnth strong, rich, turfy loam, but 
not drained. Th(‘y soon bi^in to ninku 
roots, and in about ten or llfteen days the 
pot will be lull of them, at which time tlio 
plants are cut from the runners, aud with 
the pots are removed to an open warm 
space, where they are shifted into tlie fruit - 
ing-sized pots, turning them out w'lth ihe 
balls entire. In the case of the itlHcklVim o 
which is u very small grower, the iiots nsed 
iiiea.sure f our and a half inches in diatni-M'r ; 
with the Grove Kiid scarlet, live-inch p-»is 
are used; and with Keen's seedling ntid 
British Qiieen.which are both stronggrowvrs, 
six and n half inch pots are moil. One 
plant only is placed m each pot. nie s^.il 
used is fresh turfy loam, as strong as cun be 
procured, but not entirely clay. The p .ts 
are well drained, and the soli rnnitneil 
pretty lightly around the roots. No inaiiui e 
is used iu the soil unless it is pimr, but in 
the bottom of each pot should be placed two 
inches of rotten oow-duiig, to oe waterni 
frequently with liquid manure. When tlie 
plants are potted, which they will be progres- 
sively, a.s young ones are procured, tiKUigti 
no time should be lost, us the earlier tfiey 
are potted tiie better, they are set upon a 
dry flooring of sil ted coal ashes, well soaked 
with lime-water for the destruction of 
worms, in beds of a convenient breadth, the 
pots standing quite close togetflker, and each 
size arranged by itself. They are watered 
freely overhead with clean water appln-d 
through tlie rose of a a'atermg-pot, and kept 
in this position till the frosts be^n to set 
in, when tiiey are placed In cold pits and 
covered witfi glass. Where life extent of 
pit suffioieut for these operations does not 
exist, triangular banks may be thrown np, 
and the pots plunged lying on their sides, 
with their moutlit upwards; or the 
may be built up against a waU, fheing any 
aspect but the north, the uppetinost eomt 
1 1 a 
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beingr protected by boards laid aloni?. The j during the night to fifty-five degrees. When 
usual way, however, is to plunge the pots ! the fruit is fairly set and swelling, a degree 
in a bed of soil; but the plants will root , or t%vo more shotiid be allowed, and ten or 
less freely in this way; and if plunged at all, , twelve degrees during sunshine for a lew 
nothing is better than sifted coal-ashes, i hours daily. As soon as they begin to throw 
The strongest runners should be taken, us , up their tiower-trusses, all the weakest parts 
early in the season as they are pretty well of the plants should be removed as welt as 
rooted in the soil between the rows, and , those that show no flower- buds. If plants be 
planted in small pots, placing them in cold . thus caref ully taken up, and not subjected to 
pits or frames until the roots have filled the : too high a temperature, or deprived of sulli- 
pots, and then shifting them into pots of a : cient air, they will produce excellent crops at 
size suitable to the variety. Old plants , much less expenditure of labour in water- 
may, however, be taken up carefully with : ing, &o., than when grown on suspendeil 
their roots entire and placed in a tanked pit ' shelves in the usual manner. Great care 
pretty closely together, working in soil must, however, be taken to preserve the 
between the balls. The operation should ! roots as entire as po.ssible, for ai the lifting- 
oe performed early in October, and a very season they are charged with orgauiS'jbie 
siigiir degree of bottom- heat applied till the matter fur the nutrition oi the plant when 
end of November, when they will be found ' its growing season arrives; if, therefore, 
weil-rooted and in a condition to commence . they are destroyed to any extent, so much 
jiTOwth upon the appllcutk n of an increased of this nutrition is vvithdrawn from them, 
degree of warmth from the tank. The In placing strawberries in forcing- houses, 
object of this is to give the routs the start , they should be set upon shelves suspended 
of the leaves; and to ensure this, while the from the roof, and as near the glass as pos- 
roots are enjoying a temperature of fifty- i sible, even should their leaves almost, toucii 
five to sixty degrees, the tops should be . it. 'fhe feeders under ttie pots should be 
kept at forty or forty- five degrees, and this . half-filled once a week or so with weak liquid 
can readily be done by abundant V€;nriitdion, manure, and as soon as the fruit is set, the 
even to the extent of keeping tlie lights off . trusses sliould lie supported erect by sticking 
altogether during the mild weather, and ■ small twigs in the soil for the fruit to recline 
only setting them on when the atmospheric upon; without this support the weight ot 
temperature fulls below these points. | the fruit would cause the fVuit-stalks to bend 
Where the convenience of tanked pits, or ■ downwards over the edge of the pots, and 
those having pipes in a vault below, is not | hence greatly interrupt the free ascent of 
at hand, then the pots may with great pro- j the sap at a time when the plants require it 
priety be plunged in some material, .such as | in greatest abundance. Stravvliernes on 
tail, or leaves, undergoing a steady fer men- ; 8u.speuded shelves require a sullicient sup- 
tation. AVhen they have been thus root- i ply ol' water, but excess must be guarded 
excited, they may then be removed to the I against 'I'hc smallest and worst fbrrneil 
structure in which they are to fruit, begin- | lr»dt should be carefully out away with a 
n ing with a temperature by day of fifty- five pair ot sharp-pointed scissors as soon as 
degrees, and at night falling to forty-five , they show themselves; the nutriment which 
degrees, by lire-heat, admitting of a rise ! would be wasiefully taken up by them will 
during sunshine of ten or fifteen degrees, i thus be directed to the larger and moie 
lor ail hour or two only. In such a tem- j perfect specimens. The strawberry is liable 
perature and under such root- exciting prin- ! to the attacks of a variety of insects. The 
ciplea, the jilunts will push strongly, and i aphis sometimes attacks the plants in the 
throw up vigorous flower-stalks, if kept • open garden, but more frequently in the 
siiinciently near the glass. As one set of : forcing- house. In the former case, dusting 
plants is removed to the fruiting structure, j the crop over with finely ^.owdered hot lime 
another should take their place on the > before the bloom appears is the remedy ; in 
bol torn-heat, to be preparing for their final . the latter, the usual recourse must be had 
removal. Strawberries, forced so us to ^ to tobacco fumigation, but this should not 
riiipti in April, and when the fruit has been i be attempted alter the blossom begins to 
gathered, planted out, not unfrequently ! e.vpand. The red spider and the thrip also 
produce a fair crop late in the autumn ; and . attack them in forcing- hou.ses— a pretty 
should they not’ begin to show their flower- i clear indication of too high a temperature, 
buds, till so late us to prevent a chance of and too limited an amount of humidity in 
the fruit coming to perfection, if carefully the atmosphere of the house. The remedies 
lifted and planted in large pots, and brought already noticed should be attended to. The 
progressively into a top temperature of from slug and snail are, however, the great 
forty- live to fifty-five degrees, will of ten yield enemies of the strawberry in the open 
an excellent crop of fruit through the early garden, but a good watering with lime- 
part of winter, and before those heated in the water, or dressing the ground between the 
usual way could begot sullioiently advanced, rows with hot lime just before the flowers 
A bottom- heat of sixty degrees should be ! begin to open, will in most cases secure the 
niaintained, and the glasses kept shut close j crop from their attacks. The larvse of bt. 
down until the roots have begun to grow, j Mark’s fly are sometimes found in straw- 
when air should be more abundantly sup- i berry beds to the number of a hundred or 
plied, particularly during their flowering i upward.^ in one group. They seem, how- 
period, at which time the atmospheric tem- j ever, to prefer long undisturbed spots; 
perature should be gradually raised to sixty i hence their unwelcome appearance is 
degrees during the day by fire-heat, falling ! less to be dreaded when the one or two 
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years* system of plantinR is adopted, thus 
when tbe plantation is allowed to stand for 
several years. The larva which is of a dark 
brown colour, is to be found in October, in 
form somew'liat cylindrical, flattened under- 
neath, and nearly linear; head small, deep 
brown, and occasionally chesnut or light 
brown, very shiny. It has no feet. The 
mouth is furnished with indented jaws, 
palpi'juinted, as are also the lips and 
maxilla. The length of the full-grown 
larva is about three-quarters of an inch. 
It changes in 3Iurch to a pupa of a pale 
ochreous colour. The lace is heart-shaped; 
the antennae short, brown, and curved; the 
abdomen cylindrical, terminated by two 
small spines. They remain in the pupa 
Slate for nearly five weeks, the males ap- 
pearing about the end of April, and the 
females towards the middle or the end of 
Way. 'file perfect insect, throughout the 
wJiole of this extensive genus, as regards 
males and females, is very dissimilar both 
as to size and colour. The head is 
longer in the male than in the female, and 
the wings are much lighter and smaller. 
Tlie male is black, shining, covered with 
lung soft hairs ; the head and eyes large: 
iltttennro short and nine-jointed; thorax 
round; abdomen long, tapering, the point 
blunt, armed with forceps; legs long, espe- 
cially tlie hinder ones, as well as the thighs, 
which are broad and compressed. The eggs 
are deposited in 3Iay, but are not hatched 
before August. The eggs are laid in the 
earth, and also in the d\tng of horses and 
Cows. They perforate the earth in luanner 
bimilar to a lione^-conib, and in this state 
live on the roots of the strawberry. Above 
tin* spot where the colony in its larva state is 
located, fine earth will bo found turned up 
to the surface. When sucli is observed, 
the nest should be dug up, and the larvae 
searched for and destroyed. 

SriiAWBKllKY FOOL.— Bruise a pint 
ol strawberries and a pint of raspberries, 
piiios them through a sieve, and sweeten 
them with half a pound of tine sugar 
pounded, add a spoonful of orange-flower 
water, then boil it over the fire fur two or 
three minutes ; take it ofl’, and set on a pint 
and a half of cream, boil it and stir it till 
it is cold ; wlien the pulp is cold, put them 
together, and stir them till they are all well 
mixed; serve the mixture in glasses or cups. 

srUAWBEUKY ICE.-Take the pulp of 
two pounds and a half of strawberries and 
of half a pound of red currants, rubbed 
throtigh a sieve, and a pint of water in 
t'hich the sugar has been dissolved; mix 
tlu'se well together, and put them into the 
ireezing pail. If strawberry cream be re- 
qui»e*l, take the juice of the fruit, strain It, 
and add It to the cream with a little lemon- 
juice ; whisk tlie whole with the sugar, and 
ret o!it to freeze. 

fel UAWBEKRY ISINGLASS JELLY. 
— Lviii together quickly for fifteen minutes, 
one pint of water and three-quarters of a 
pound of very good sugar ; measure a quart 
ol npe richly- flavoured strawberries with- 
out tiielr stalks ; the scarlet answer best, 
from the colour which they give ; on these 


pour the boiling syrup, and let them stand 
all night. The next day, clarify two ounces 
and a half of isinglass in a pint of water, 
drain the syni^ from the strawberries very 
closely, add to it two or three tablespoonfuls 
of red currant juice, and the clear juice of 
one large or two small lemons ; and when 
the isinglass is nearly cold mix' the whole, 
and put it into moulds. The French, who 
excel in these fruit jellies, always mix the 
separate ingredients when they are almost 
cold ; and they also place them over Ice tor 
an hour or so after they are mouldeil, which 
is a great advantage, as they then require 
less isinglass, and are in consequence much 
more delicate. When the fruit abounds, 
instead of throwing it Into the syrup, bruise 
lightly from three to four pints, throw two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar over it, and let the 
juice flow from it for an hour or two ; then 
pour a little water over, and use the juice 
without boiling, which will give a jelly of 
liner flavour than the other. 

il-Jr W'ater, l pint; sugar, f lb. ; straw- 
berri(?s, 1 quart ; isinglass, 2^ ozs. ; water 
1 pint (white of egg, 1 to 2 teaspounluls) ; 
juice*. 1 large or 2 small lemons. 

STUAWBEKRY JAM— Bruise very fine 
the strawberries gathered when quite ripe, 
and add to them a small quantity of red 
currant juice. Beat and sift sugar equal in 
weight to the fruit, which strew over them, 
and place the whole in the preserving pan ; 
set them over a clear slow fire, skim them, 
and then boil for twenty minutes, and put 
into glasses. 

STRAWBERRY JELLY.-Put the fruit 
into an earthen pan, squeeze them well with 
a new wooden spoon ; mix an equal weight 
of sugar, in large lumps, with the fruit ; 
and let them infuse for an hour, that the 
sugar may draw out the juice; next pour 
on a little water. If the strawberries are 
too ripe, squeeze in the juice of two lemons, 
put all this into a jelly- bag nearly new; 
mix some melted isinglass with the juice, 
but the whole must be very cold. The pro- 
portion of isinglass before melting should 
be at the rate of an ounce to four pounds of 
fruit, 

STRAWBERRY M ARMA L ADK.— 
Crush two pounds of fine strawberries, and 
pass them through a sieve ; then mix them 
witii a strong syrup of twopound.s of sugar, 
and stew the whole in a pan ti 11 properly done. 

STRAWBERRY SOUFFLE.- Stew the 
strawberries with a little lemon- peel, 
sweeten them, then lay them pretty high 
round the inside of a dish ; make a custard 
of the yolks of two eggs, a little cinnamon, 
sugar, and milk. Let it thicken over a 
slow lire, but not boil. When ready, pour 
it into the Inside of the strawberries. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a strong froth, 
and cover the whole. Throw over it a good 
deal of pounded sugar, and brown it of a 
line brown. Any fruit made of a proper 
consistence does lor the walls. Strawberries 
when ripe are delicious. 

STRAWBERRY TARTLETS.-Take a 
full half-pint of freshly- gathered straw- 
berries, without the stalks ; first crush, and 
then mix them with two ounces and a hal/ 
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of powdered suj^ar ; stir to them by degrees 
four weK'Whisked eggs, beat the mixture n 
lirtie. and put it into patty pang iined with 
flue paste ; they should be only three parts 
filled. Bake the tartlets from ten to twelve 
minutes. 

81’KAVrBERUY VINEGAR. -Take the 
st.Hlks from the fruit, which should be of a 
hiiihiy flavoured sort, quite ripe, fre.-^h 
from the beds, and gathered in dry weather; 
weigh and put it into large glass jars, or 
wide>necked bottles, and to each pound 
pour about a pint and a half of flne pale 
white wino vinegar, whicli will answer the 
purpose better than the entirely colourle-ss 
description sold under the name of distilled 
vinegar. Tie a thick pax>er over them, and 
let tlie strawberrie.^ remain from tliree to 
four days; tijen pour oft' the vinegar and 
empty the bottles into a jelly- bag, or suspend 
them in a cloth, that all the liquid may drop 
f rom them without pressure ; replace them 
with an equal weight of fresh fruit, pour 
the vinegar upon it, and three days atter- 
wards repeat the same process, diminishing 
a little the proportion of strawberries, of 
whioli the flavour ought ultimately to over- 
power that of the vinegar. In from two to 
four days drain off the liquid very closely, 
and after having strained it through a linen 
or a flannel bag, weigh it and mix with it 
an equal quantity of highly refined sugar, 
roughly powdered ; when this is nearly 
rlisHolved, stir the syrup over a clear tire, 
until it has boiled for five minutes, and 
skim it thoroughl}^; pour it into a clean 
stone pitcher, or into large ctiina jugs; 
throw a thick folded cloth over it. and let it 
remain until the next*day. But it into pint 
or half-pint bottles, and cork them lightly 
W’itli new velvet corks, for if these be 
pressed in tightly at first the bottles will 
Hornetirnes burst. In four or five days, they 
may be closely corked and stored in a dry 
and cool place. Damp destroys the colour 
and injures the flavour of these fine fruit 
vinegars. A spoonful or two in a glass of 
water affords an agreeable summer beverage. 
They make also admirable sauces for 
puddings. Where there is a garden the 
fruit maybe thrown into the vinegar as it 
ripens, within an interval of forty-eight 
hours, instead of being all put to infuse at 
once, and it must then remain in it a pro- 
portionate time ; one or two days in addition 
to the period specified will make no difi'erence 
to the preparation'. Theenamelled stewpans 
are the best possible vessels to boil in ; but 
it may be simmered in a stone jar set into a 
pun of boiling water, when there is nothing 
more appropriate at hand, though the syrup 
does not usually keep so well when this last 
method is adopted. Ilaspberries and straw- 
>>errio8 mixed, will make a vinegar of very 
pii^asant flavour; black currants also will 
afford an exceedingly useful syrup of the 
same kind. 

Strawberries, 4lb, ; vinegar, 3 quarts ; 
vinegar drained, and poured on fresh straw- 
bei nes, 4lb. ; 3 days drained again on to 
fresh fruit, 3. to 4lb. ; 2 to 4 days to each 
quart of the vinegar; lib. of highly refined 
Sugar, boiled 5 minutes, lightly corked, 4 to 
A days. 


STKAWBERUr ITATER. — Fut some 
very ripe strawlMjrries into a Jiuen cloth, 
and press out the juice. Transfer this into 
a wide-mouthed bottle, leaving the mouth 
open, and hang it up in the sun until the 
juice has become clear; then pour it off 
gently into another vessel, taking care not 
to disturb the sediment, and beat it up in 
the proportion of half a pint of juice with a 
quart of water, and a quarter of a pound of 
sugar; then strain through a jelly- bag. 

STRAW »E RU Y - W A f E R ICE. - One 
large pottle of scarlet strawberries, thejuice 
of a lemon, a pound of sugar, or one pint of 
strong syrup, and lialf a pint of water. 
Mix, first rubbing the fruit through a sieve, 
and freeze. 

STRAWBERRY WINE. — For making 
tins wine, equal (piantities of water and of 
juice are required. The fruit must be tho- 
roughly bruised, and in order to do this 
properly, small portions should be squeezed 
at a time ; then add the water, mix it well, 
and allow it to stand for forty-eight hour.s ; 
the mixture must then be pressed ihrougti a 
sieve into the fermenting tub, the juice and 
water measured, and any deficiency in quan- 
tity made up. by putting as much water upon 
the refuse of fruit as is necessary. The fruit 
must again be squeezed, and the juice 
strained into the former quantity. Two- 
days before cashing, sixteen pounds weight 
or more of strawberries, must be tied up in 
a piece of thin muslin, and put in the fer- 
menting tub, in order to impart to the wine- 
a flavour of the fruit. As the process ot 
fermentation in a great measure dissipates 
this flavour, the more fruit employed in this 
way, the higher will be the aroma of the 
wine. Should more fruit be used than six- 
teen pounds, it would be better to tie it up 
in two separate parcels. Immediately before 
oasking, the fruit should be taken from the 
muslin and thejuice, and squeezed through 
the sieve into the must. The after-treat- 
ment is the same as fur currant wine. 

STRAWBERRIES, Moi>k of Eating. 
—Take off the stalks from as many straw- 
berries as will form one layer at the bottom 
of a dish, sift some fine sugar over them; 
then place another layer and sift again; 
each layer will be found smaller than the 
preceding. When there are five or six layers, 
cut a fresh lemon, and squeeze the juice all 
over them. Before they are served out, let 
them be gently disturbed, that they may 
have the benefit of the lemon-juice and 
sugar. They may thus be eaten lieartily of 
without apprehending any danger, and are 
greatly to be preferred to the usual method 
of eating them with cream. 

STRAWBERRIES, to Prf.sbrvk En- 
tire.— Take an equal weight of fruit and 
pounded loaf-sugar; lay the former in a 
large dish, and sprinkle over them the sugar; 
give the dish a gentle shake, in order that 
the sugar may reach the under part of the 
fruit; next make a thin syrup with the re- 
mainder of the sugar, and add one pint of 
red currant juice to every three pounds of 
strawberries. Xu this, simmer them till suffi- 
ciently jellied. Olioose the largest straw- 
berries, not over- ripe. 

ASS 
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STUHBLE RAKE.— The gleanings of the 
stubble are an object of considerable value 
in reaping ; and to secure them for the bene- 
fit of the farmer, different methods are em- 
ployed. 'fhe principal and the most effec- 
tiiai of them is the stubble rake, as shown 
in the annexed figure. The teeth are of iron, 



seven inche.s in length, and set at four inches 
a pari., but formed in the lower portion so 
that tile bend rests on the ground, prevent- 
ing the points of the teeth penetrating and 
mixing the earth with the gleanings. The 
best rnetbod of fixing the teeth is by a 
screw-nut, as they are thereby easily re- 
moved, in case of being broken, without 
M.-k of injuring the head. 

jSTUHGEON.— A fish that migrates from 
the sea to iresh water ; but never going any 
distance from land, and only growing to its 
usual size in large rivers. It is occasiunalty 
taken in tlie Thames, but is to be found in 
ii.s primes t condition in the rivers Kske and 
Kdfu. Its fiesh is much esteemed, being 
<1‘ iicat.e, firm, aud white as veal, which it so 
much resembles. 

Sl'UUGEON DOT EKD.— Having cleaned 
a sturgeon well, boil it in as much water as 
will just cover it; add two or three pieces of 
Jemuii-peel, some wlioie pepper, a slick of 
horseradish, and a pint ot vinegar to every 
half' gallon of water. When done, garnish 
the dish with fried oysters, sliced lemon, and 
horseradish, and serve it up with melted 
butter and anchovy. 

STUUG EON BRAISED. - Put some slices 
ot sturgeon into a braising- pan, with slices 
of veal aud rashers of bacon, half a pint ol 
white wine, a bunch of sweet herbs, two or 
three onions, a seasoning of salt and pepper, 
and a little good stock or gravy, which serve 
with the fish. 

STURGEON BROILED.— Divide the fish 
Into cutlets; rub each cutlet over with the 
yolk of au egg well beaten; cover with 
chopped parsley, some grated bread crumbs, 
pepper and salt ; wrap them in buttered 
paper, aud broil them. Serve with melted 
butter aud oyster sauce. 

sturgeon FILLETS.-Cut the fish Into 
small thin shoes ; lay them on a fire-proof 


dish, with a slice of butter, a little salt and 
pepper, and put them over a very slow tire ; 
when the slices of fish are done on one side, 
turn them ; when quite done, w'hich will be 
in about twenty minutes, take them out of 
the dish, and add to tlie sauce a little flour, 
which mix well with the butter, also three 
or four shallots, and a little parsley chopped 
fine; put the fish again into the sauce, and 
set it over the fire, but do not allow it to 
boil; serve with the sauce thrown over the 
li.sh. and the dish garnished with sippets ot 
bread, fried brown in butter and drained. 

STURGEON ROASTED.- Out the fish 
into slices, place them on a spit securely, 
and roast them. Keep it continually basted 
with butter, and when nearly done, dredge 
with bread crumbs. When the flakes begin 
to .separate, it is done. It will take about 
half an hour beioroa brisk fire. Serve with 
good gravy, thickened with butter and flour, 
and enriched with un anchovy, or glass ot 
, white wine, and the juice of half a kiuou 
j may h<? ad<]ed. 

STURGEON STEWED. — Take enough 
gravy to cover the fish ; set it on with a 
tablespoonful of salt, a few corns of black 
pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, two onions, 
scraped horseradish, and a glass of vinegar. 
Let this boil a few minutes, and set it aside 
to become partially cool ; then add the fish ; 
l«*t it boil gradually, and stew gently till it 
begins to break, l ake it off immeniately ; 
keep it warm ; strain the gravy, and thicken 
it with a good ]>iece of butter; add a glass 
of port or sherry, a little nutmeg aud lemon* 
juice. Simmer, till it thickens, and then 
pour it over the fish. Serve with anchovy 
sauce. 

STYriTCS.— Applications, usually of au 
astringent character, which possess the 
ovver of arresting a flow of blood. Oak- 
ark decoction, and gall-nuts in powder or 
infusion, which owe their efficacy to the 
tauiiin they contain, are used as external 
Styptics. Matico and turpentine are styp- 
tics derived from the vegetable kingdom; 
ahso, the organic fungus, popularly known 
as ihe “fuz-ball,” which is frequently 
applied to bleeding wounds, and with ap- 
parent benefit. 

SUCKERS. Propagation of. — The 
season for taking up and transplanting 
suckers of trees and shrubs, is any time iu 
open weather from October till March, 
being careful to dig them up from tlm 
mother- plant with as many of the root- 
fibre:* as possible, trimming them ready fur 
planting, by shortening the lung straggling 
fibres, and cutting off any thick-knobbid 
part of the old root that may adhere to iho 
bottom, leaving only the fibres arising from 
the young wood. Preparatory to planting 
them out, the stems of the shrub and tree* 
suckers should likewise be trimmed occasion - 
I ally by cutting away all the laterals ; and any 
having long, slender, and weak tops, or suck 
as are intended to assume a more dwarfisJ* 
or bushy growth, may be shortened ai 
top in proportion, to form about half a foot 
to one or two feet in length, according to 
their nature or strength ; and others that 
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sre stronger, or that are designed to run up 
with tether atems, may have their tops left 
entire, or.ehortened but little. 'VTlieii thiia 
taken up and trimmed, they should be 
I>ianted out in rows in the nursery, the 
weak snekera separately in close rows, and 
also the shortened and stronger plants, each 
separately in wider rows, so that the rows 
may be from one to two feet asunder, in 
proportion to the size and strength of the 
suckers; and after being thus planted out, 
they should have the common nursery cul- 
ture of clearing from weeds in summer, 
and dig«j;ing the ground between the rows 
in winter, &c., and, in from two to three 
years, tliey will be of a proper size 
for planting out, where they are tq 
remain. Some kinds of trees and large 
shrubs produce suckers strong enough 
in one season to be fit for planting where 
they are to reipain, as well as some sorts of 
roses, and numerous other flowering shrubs ; 
also, some plants of the strong shooting 
gooseberries, currants, raspberries, and 
vtmilar kinds. It may be generally observed 
of such trees and shrubs as are naturally 
disposed to send up many suckers, that by 
whatever method they are propagated, 
whether by seeds, suckers, layers, or 
cuttings, they’coiiimonly still continue their 
natur^ tenaency in this respect. When, 
therefore, it is desired to have any sorts to 
produce as few suckers as possible, not to 
overrun the ground or disfigure the plants, 
it is proper, both at. the time of separating 
the suckers or planting them off from tlie 
main plants, and at the tune, of their final 
removal from the nursery, to observe if. at 
the bottom part, they show any tendency 
to emit suckers, tty the appearance of pro- 
minent buds, and if so, they should be pared 
down as closely as possible. As, however, 
many sorts of trees and shrubs are liable to 
throw out considerably more than may be 
wanted, they should always be cleared away 
annually at least; and in such ns are not 
wanted 'for increase, it is proper to eradicate 
them constantly, as they are produced in 
tile spring and summer seasons. Numerous 
herbaceous and succulent plants are also 
productive of bottom offset suckers from the 
roots, by which they may be increased. In 
slipping and planting these sorts of offset 
suckers, the smaller ones should be planted 
in nursery beds, pots, &c., according to tlie 
nature of growth and temperature of the 
di-ff erent sorts, to have the advantage of one 
summer’s advanced growth ; and the larger 
ones to be set at once where they are to 
remain in beds, borders, pots, &c., according 
to the different sorts or descriptions of them. 
The suckers of many of the finer kinds of 
flower plants, as the auricula and others, 
may be separated or taken off from ttie 
parent plants any time between the months 
of February and August, as they become of 
a proper size, or are wanted for increase; 
but if they are not required for this use, 
they should not be suffered to remain. 
They can often be slipped off by the fingers, 
or a sharp piece of wood, without removing 
much earth, or. the plants from the pots; 
but when they are large* and cannot be thus 


separated with a sufficient number of fibres 
to their bottom parts, they may be taken 
out of the pots, and be removed by the knife 
without danger, which, perhaps, is the best 
way, as afl'ording most fibres. The suckers 
of such old fiower-plants, when they are 
wanted to blow strong, should always be 
taken off without disturbing the plants in 
the pots, especially when they are tew. The 
suckers, in all cases of this sort, should con- 
stantly be planted as soon us possible after 
they are slipped, in appropriate small 
upright pots, giving a slight watering at 
tlie time, with suitable temporary sliade. 
They should be placed in proper situations, 
away from the droppings of trees, and they 
will thus soon become rooted. The suckers 
of such flower-plants must, however, never 
be removed after tlie litter of the above- 
named periods, as they have then finished 
shooting, and have become inactive. 

SUEDOISE OF PEACHES. -Pare and 
divide four fine ripe peaches, and let them 
simmer only from five to eight minutes in 
a syrup made with the third of a pint ot 
water and three ounces of white sugar, 
boiled together for fifteen minutes ; lift 
them out carefully into a deep dish, and 
pour about half the syrup over them, and 
into the remaining half throw a couple of 
pounds of quite ripe peaches, and boil them 
to a perfectly smooth, dry pulp or marma- 
lade, with as much additional sugar in iine 
powder, us the nature of the fruit may 
require. Lift the other peaches from the 
syrup, and reduce it by very quick boiling 
more than half. S[»read a deep layer of the 
marmaiude in a dish, arrange the peaches 
symmetrically round it, ami fill all the 
spaces between them with tlie marmalade ; 
place the half of a blanched peach-kernel in 
each, pour the reduced syrup equally over 
the surface, aud form a border rouml the 
dish with macaroons ; or, in lieu of these, 
with candied citron, sliced very thin, and 
cut into leaves with a small paste-cutter. 
A little lemon-juice brings out the flavour ol 
all preparations of peaches, and may be 
added with good effect to this. 

1 ’caches, 4 large, and 2 lbs. ; sugar, 
i to ^Ib. ; leinon-juicc, 1 tablespoonlul ; 
citron or macaroon, as required. 

SUET. — To have fresh suet is an essential 
point, for, should any portion be at all 
musty, it will entirely destroy the pie or 
puddiiiL'’. Beef is the best, veal the next, 
especially for making crust ; but mutton is 
the lightest for dumplings. The beat method 
for keeping suet is to wipe the piece carefully, 
sprinkle a little salt or Hour over it, and 
hang it up in a cool place. If the pieces are 
too small to be hung up, put them on a plate 
carefully, and add a little fresh Hour or 
salt 

SUET CRUST. -Mix together while dry 
three-quarters of a pound of beef suet, 
chopped fine, and a pound of flour with a 
little salt; then make into a stiff paste with 
cold water or lukewarm milk ; work it well, 
rolling it out two or three times, and In the 
intervals beat it with the rolling-pin, if for 
pies : or omit this for puddings, as it will 
then be lighter. 
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SUET DUMPLINGS.— Make us for suet be very slow, as the cells in which the fat 
puddinir*. »irop into boilinu'^ water, or lies take a long time to empty themselves, 
into the boilings of beef; or they may be When the lumps have shrunk almost to no- 
boiled in a cloth. thing, strain the whole through a sieve, and 

SUET DUMPLINGS, mitii Currants, iucrease the heat a little for the remaining 
— -'l ake a pint of milk, lour eggs, a pound of porLon, tne water-bath not being sullicient 
suet shred line, and a pound of currants to extract all the iat. Keep this last part 
well cleaned, two teaspoonfuls of salt, and separate, as it is only ht lor Irving, ami not 
three teaspoonfuls of ginger; lirst take half lot* pastry; tie down the jar when cold, and 
tile milk, and mix it to the consistence of a ^ti-her suet or lard will then keep a long 
thick baMer, then put in the eggs, the salt, time. 

and uiuger, then the remainder of the milk SUET, TO Preservf,.— S elect the firmest 
by degrees, with the suet and currants, and part of suet, and free it from skin and veins. 
Hour enough to make it Into light paste. Set it beside the lire in a delicately clean 
Make the dumplings of about the size of an saucepan, and regulate the heat so that it 
apple, flatten them a little, put them into may melt without frying, or it will aequirt* 
boiling water, move them soltly to prevent an unpleasant flavour. When melted, pour 
them sticking together, keep the water it into a pan of cold water. When in a hard 
boiling, and, in rather more than half an cake, wipe it very dry, fold it in line paper, 
hour, they will be dune. then in a linen bag, and keep it in a dry cool 

r;-0“ ]\Iilk, 1 pint; egg.s, 4; suet, lib.; place. When used, scrape it fine, 
currants, lib. ; salt, 2 teaspoonfuls ; ginger. SUFFOLK LUMPLINGS.- Make a very 
d teaspoonluls ; Hour, sulhcieut. light dough with yeast, as for bread, but 

SUET DUMPLINGS, with Eur.s. — with milk instead of water, and with salt 
Mix together a pint of milk, two eggs, added. I.et it rise for an hour before the 
three-quarters of a pound of beef-suet Are. Tw enty minutes before the dumplings 
shred fine, a teaspooutul of ginger, and are to be served, have ready a large stewpau 
llimr enough to convert the whole into a of boiling water, make the dough into balls 
im.dei ately alill* paste. Make the paste the size of a medium dumpling, throw them 
into dumplings, roll them in a little flour, m, and boil them for twenty minutes. To 
and put them into boiling w-ater, :Move ascertain when they are done enough, stick 
tliem gentiy for a short time, to prevent a fork into one, and if it come out clear, It 
thun sticking together. If the dumplings is done, llefore serving, tear them apart 
are small, three-quarters of an hour will «» the top with two forks, as they become 
boil them ; if large, the time must be pro- heavy by their own steam. Serve with 
portioned to their size. They will boll best u«.ro.. 

in cloth.'*, which keep the outsides drier. 

^lilk, 1 pint; eggs, 2; suet, fib.: 
ginger, l teaspoonful; flour, aullicient. 

SUET PUDDING. — Shred a pound of 
suet ; mix with a pound and a quarter of 
flour, two eggs beaten separately, a little 
salt, and as little milk as wdll make it boil 
lour hours. It eats well next day cut in 
slices, and broiled. The outward tat of loins 
or iieck.s of mutton finely shred, makes a 
inui'c delicate pudding than suet. 

SUI:T pudding, with Eggs.— To a 
pound of beef suet chojiped very fine, add 
six table.jpoonfuls of flour, a tea.spoonl'iil of 
i.’ rated ginger, and a feaspooiiful of salt. 

Gradually mix with tlqjse ingredients a 
quart of milk, and four eggs well beaten. 

IJoli the whole three hours in a buttered 
bustn, or two hours aud a half in a cloth 
well floured. 

Suet, lib.; flour, 6 tablespoonfuls; 
ginger, I teaspooniul ; salt, 1 teaspoonlui; 

very mint for use. Sugar is sometimes 
SUET, TO CLARIFY.— The kidney fat of adulterated with flour. This is used partly 
beef, mutton, or veal, must be cut into small to improve the colour of very dark and bad 
pieces, and be put into a water-bath, sugar, and partly to cause the ab.sorpt ion ot 
or in a cool oven ; or on a very cool hot- the water of the treacle with which dark- 
plate or stove ; the slightest increase of tern- coloured sugars are in general contaminated, 
perature more than sufficient to liquefy the I’ieces of w’oody fibre, and stony particles, 
fat gives a taste of burning which is not or grit, are also commonly found in sugar, 
leasant. If there is no water- bath at 'I'he impurities and adulterations of sugar 
and. au earthenware jar immersed in a may be detected by the appearance of the 
saucepan of water, and covered all over with sugar, by the touch, by the eflect of its coll- 
ar saucepan- lid, answers every purpose, tact with paper, by the microscope, aud by 
Whichever plan is adopted, the process must chemicals. Jijf the appearance— A pure sugar 


8UGA11, Adulteration of.— The adul- 
teration of sugar chiefly consists In the 
mixing together, In various proportions, of 
sugars of difl'ereiit qualities and prices, none 
of which are very pure and some liighly im- 
pure ; an article is thus prepared presenting 
a tolerable appearance to the eye, but which 
is really one of very great impurity, and 
rarely what it professes to be. The impure 
sugars are dark coloured, imperfectly crys- 
tallized, heavy and clammy, readily caking 
into masses : examined with the microscope 
they are found to con tain fragments of cane, 
woody fibre, grit, &c. Nearly all the brown 
sugars imported into this country, contain a 
large amount of impurity, but in general 
the sugar procured from the grocer doe.s not 
alone contain this same amount; but it is in- 
creased, sometimes doubled and trebled, by 
the use of variable proportions of other 
sugars still more impure, in fact, the most 
impure thut can be purchased ; so thot, in the 
state in wdiich it reaches the public, it is 
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is llo:ht-coloured, highly crystalline, and 
very dry. Impure sugars are dark-coloured, 
imperfectly crystalliue, small grained, often 
presenting an earthy appearance, damp, and 
heavy, hij the touch-— A. good sugar should 
be perfectly dry to the touch, and should not 
J’eel in the least sticky or clammy when 
ressed between the fingers; on the other 
and, a bad sugar, when treated in the same 
way, feels moist and sticky. Tfie ejfect of 
contact with papet — The thick sugar paper is 
generally employed by grocers on account of 
It.s absorbent power. When tlie quantity of 
moisture is very great, owing to the admix- 
ture of grape-sugar, treacle, &c., the thick 
.Hugar- paper absorbs a portion of the fluid, 
and becomes wetted and stained ; the ex- 
tent of the discoloration, and the state of 
the paper as respects moisture, affording a 
very good criterion as to the quality of the 
sugar. Tills is a very simple and excellent 
method of ascertaining, in many cases, the 
quality of sugar, which, in addition to stain- 
ing the paper, if impure from admixture 
xvith treacle and grape-sugar, will also be- 
come hard and caked ; in doubtful cases, the 
sugar should be allowed to remain in the 
paper for two or three days. The quantity 
of this water present in many sugars is so 
great, that it adds very considerably to the 
weight ; for every drachm of water to the 
pound of sugar there must be just so much 
less of pure cane-sugar; so that as a ques- 
tion of economy merely, putting aside all 
ideas of purity, cleanliness, and health, it is 
very doubtful whether the buyer becomes a 
gainer by the purchase of the cheaper, less 
pure, and muoh heavier sugars. //// the 
microscope—iRy means of this instrument the 
presence of the sugar acari, the spurules o(* 
fungus, fragments of cane, wood, and starch 
granules, may be ascertained, and the adul- 
teration by means of flour, Ifcc., determined. 
IJy absolute test the tact lias been arrived 
at that the brown sugars of commerce are, 
in general, in a state wholly unlit for human 
consumption, and the inferior sorts should 
be especially avoided. Lump sugar is free 
from the greater part of the impurities and 
adulterations by which brown sugar is so 
largely contaminated and deteriorated; it 
does not contain acari, fungi, grape-sugar, 
albumen, or grit, the chief impurities con- 
sisting of starch granules, and microscopic 
chips, or fragments of woody fibre. The 
general use of -refined or lump sugar is, 
therefore, to be recommended. J'he quality 
of the lump sugar is comparatively a se- 
condary consideration, as the worst lump 
sugar is infinitely more pure than the best 
brown sugar that can be obtained. 

SUGAR BISCUITS. — Cut some butter 
into fiour. Add sugar and caraway seeds ; 
pour in the brandy, and then the milk. 
Lastly, put in pearl-ash; stir all well 
with a knife, and mix it thoroughly, till 
it becomes a lump of dough. Flour 
a paste board, and lay the dough on it 
Knead it very well; divide it into eight or 
ten pieces, and knead each piece separately. 
I'iicn put them all together, and knead them 
very well into one lump. Cut the dough in 
half, and roll it out into sheets, about half 


an inch thick. Beat the sheets of dough 
very hard on both sides with the rolling-pin. 
Cut them out into round cakes with the edge 
of a tumbler. Butt«*r iron pans and lay the 
cakes in them. Bake them of a verv pale 
brown. If done too much, they will lose 
their taste. Let the oven be hotter at th» 
top than at the bottom, 'fhese cakes kept 
in a atone jar, closely covered from air, 
will continue perfectly good for several 
month.s. 

SUG All - BROWNING. — Pound, very 
finely, six ounces of the best refined sugar, 
and put it into a small and very cieau 
frying-pan, with a glass of water. As it 
dissolves, mix well with a wooden spoon, 
and withdraw the pan from the fire wluni 
the fluid begins to boil fast; stir, and keep 
it thus till it has acquired the rich dark 
brown colour desired. It may be seasoned 
either with pepper, salt, cloves, ketchup, 
&c., or not, but is generally more useful 

lain. When cold, skim the browning, and 

ottle it in vials for use. 

SUGAR CAKES.— Take half a pound of 
dried flour, the same quantity of Iresh 
butter, washed in rose water, and a quart er 
of a pound of sifted loaf sugar; then mix 
together the flour and sugar, rub in the 
butter, and add the yolk of an egg beaten 
with a tablespoonful of cream ; make it 
into a pa.ste, roll, and cut it into small 
round cukes, which bake upon a floured tin. 

Flour, Jib. ; butter, Jib. ; loaf sugar, 
Jib.; egg, 1 yolk; cream, 1 tablespoonful. 

SUGAR CANDY.-Clarify four pounds 
of lump sugar, which must be allowed to 
simmer with a little water, over the lire, 
until, by taking up a little on a spoon, and 
blowing it, it ilies off in small flakes; 
then, having skimmed it well, take it off the. 
fire ; throw into it a quarter of a winegl as.sfnl 
of good .spirits of wine, and pour the whole 
out into an earthen dish ; cover it over, and 
put it into an oven for eight days, taking 
care to keep It of an equal temperature. A t 
the end of that time, drain off the syrup, 
and the candy will remain attached to the 
dish, which must be warmed in order 
te allow the candy to be more readily 
detached. 

SUGAR, Dietetic Properties of.— As 
an article (»f diet, #ugar is the representation 
ot the saccharine principles which include 
gum, starch, &c. ; its nutritive properties 
are very great, and it appears to form tlie 
basis more or Jess of all those vegefahle 
and farinaceou.s substances which give the 
greatest support to human life. With re- 
ganl to the digestibility of sugar by diffe- 
rent individuals, there is considerable varia- 
tion. Some persons cannot consume it, 
even in small quantity, without being dis- 
ordered and sutl'ering from acidity, while 
others seem to digest their food more readily 
w'heu an amount of saccharine is mingled 
with it. As a general rule, persons whose 
digestive powers are feeble should not in- 
dulge extensively in the use of sugar ; but 
for persons in ordinary health a moderate 
proportion of this pleasant aliment is a 
wholesome article of nutriment. 
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SUGAK NIPFKRS.-Thla implement ia 
extremely convenient for breaking up loaf- 



augar into pieces of any size desired; their 
application is self-explanatory. 

SUGAR PLUMS. —Under this general 
head are included the whole vari»*fy of 
articles of this kind sold by tlie confec- 
tioners, from the common sugar-plum to 
the almond and other kernels, covered with 
sugar, and also the compound paste of fruit 
and sugar. They are made in the following 
way ‘.—Take a copper pan or basin, in the 
form of a stewpan, having two holes through 
which it may be snsnended by oonJs from a 
ceiling, and a kind of handle Irom the 
middle, to facilitate the frequent agitation j 
by the hand ; Jet this pan be suspended 
about four inches from a brazier of charcoal, 
and having put the articles which are to be 
covered with sugar into the pan with some 
strong syrup, shake the pan, so tliat every 

i mrt ol the contents may be covered, and 
:e«?p agitating them till the sugar is dry ; 
then add more sugar and agitate again till 
dry; continuing to do this until the ilesired 
thickness is attained, 1 1 blanched almonds, 
■or other nut.s be put into the pan in this 
way, they will acquire any thickness of 
sugar reipiired, and their original shape 
wdl he preserved. 

tiUGAK KIJFKS.— A pound of powdered 
and sifted sugar, beaten well with the 
whites of three eggs, and flavoured with oil 
of cinnamon, lemons, or orange- flower 
water, and baked In the same way as the 
meringues, served in a napkin or used to 
garnish dishes of preserves. 

Sugar, lib. ; eggs, .T whites ; flavour 
with oil of cinnamon, lemons, orange- flower 
water. 

SUGAR, TO Bon..— To every pound of 
sugar, allow half a pint of w'ater, stir it over 
the tire till the sugar be entirely dissolved ; 
when it first bolls up, pour in a little cold 
■water, and when it boils a second time, take 
it off the fire, let it settle ten minutes, care- 
fully skim it, and boll it for half an hour, or 
a little longer, and then put in the fruit. 

SUGAR, TO Clauify.— T o every three 
pounds of loaf sugar, allow the beaten 
white of one egg, and a pint and a half of 
water ; break the sugar small, put it into a 
■nicely- cleaned brass pan, and pour the 
W'ater over it; let it statul some time before 
it be put upon the fire, then a<1d the beaten 
whites of the eggs ; stir it till the sugar be 
entirely dissolved' and when it boils up, pour 
in a quarter of a pint of cold water, let it 
boil up a second time, take it off the fire, and 
let it settle for fil'teeiv minutes; carefully 
take off all the scum, pnt it on the Are, and 
boil it till sufficiently thick, or if required, 
till candy high, in order to ascertain which 
drop a little from a spoon into a small jar 
<>f cold water, and if it becomes quite hard 
4t is then sufficiently done ; or dip the spoon 


Into the sugar, plunge it into cold water, 
draw off the sugar which adheres to the 
spoon, and if it be hard, and snaps, the fruit 
to be preserved must be instantly put in 
and boiled. 

SUGAR VINEGAR.— Put nine poiinda 
of brown sugar to every six gallons of 
W'ater, boil it lor a quarter of an hour, then 
pour it into a tub in a lukewarm state, put 
to it a pint of new barm, let it work lor 
four or five days, stir it up three or lour 
times a day, then turn it into a clean ban el 
iron-hooped, and set it full in the sun. If 
you make it in February, it will be fit lor Uf*e 
in August. You may use it for most soi ts 
of pickles, except mushrooms and walnut!*. 

SULPHUR.— The form and colour of roll- 
sulphur is sulficiently well known ; it ia maile 
by simply fusing the sublimed sulphur, and 
casting it in the form of sticks. 'Die 
“flowers of sulphur ” is made by subllm.'i- 
tion. In medical practice, sulphur is va- 
1 riously employed, its best known application, 
however, being for the cure of itch, in the 
form of ointment. In various skin diseases 
sulphur may be taken with benefit. It is 
al.so useful when mild laxatives only ar<! 
required. For the latter purposes it i.s 
advantageously mixed with three or four 
times its weight of cream of tartar, or with 
it.H own weight of magnesia. The flowers 
of sulphur is tlie form in most common use 
but the precipitated or milk of sulphur is 
rather a more elegant preparation. Oiu* 
very serious objection to the use of siilpliiir 
is the unpleasant odour it imparts to the 
person, purficularly to the insensible per- 
spiration. The dose of sulphur as a laxa- 
tive la, alone, two drachms; when mix'etl 
with cream of tartar or niaguesia, from half 
a drachm to si dranhrn. 

SULPHUR OINI’MENT. — Mix four 
drachms oi sublimed sulphur, two ounces 
of lard, and two drachms ol sulphuric acid 
together. This is to be rubbed into ttio 
body. 

SUT.PIUTUIC ACID -This la applied iu 
fixed rheumatic pains and old sprains, as 
an ointment, thus One drachm of the acid 
to one ounce of hog’s lard. In itch, half a 
drachm of acid to one ounce of hog’s lard. 
Acuiuvi SHffihttrin/tn dihitmii — dilute sul- 
phuric acid. This is rniifle by adding, gra- 
dually, three drachms liy measure of the 
strong acid to four ounces of water. It is 
employed as a tonic, an astringent and 
cooling medicine. It is given in indigeatbm, 
spitting of blood, eruptions of the skin, 
putrid sore throat, hectic, recoveries in 
fevers, to stop salivation, and to strengthen 
the digestive organs. Thedosedsten to forty 
drop.s, largely diluted. It must be sucked 
throiigli a quill, and the mouth well rinsed 
alter each close. If it causes a griping pain 
in the bowels, add to it a little syrup of 
poppies. When employed ns a gargle, three 
druchmsofacid to eight ounces of water. In 
skin diseases, as the summer rash, ohronio 
nettle rash, and for relieving a distressing 
itching and tingling of the skin, no remedy 
is more. serviceable than a weak totion M 
this acid, and also in those forms of indiges- 
tion connected with an alkaline state of the 
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Btomach. Half a drachm of saltpetre, and 
two ounces of sulphuric acid placed on a 
saucer, and heated over a small lire or lamp, 
la used to fumigate rooms, vessels, &c., after 
fever or other contagious diseases. 

SUNBUJINS.— Very frequently the red- 
ness apparent upon the face after exposure 
to the sun, arises from adi.sturbed digestion, 
and if there are such symptoms as headache, 
crusted tongue, irregular bowels, &o., the 
fact is established, and means of cure should 
be adopted. If, however, the skin is .so 
sensitive as to be readily tanned by exposure, 
the following remedy may be made use of: 
Take two drachms of bora.x, one drachm of 
Homan alum, one drachm of camphor, half 
an ounce of sugar candy, and a pound of 
ox-gall. Mix and stir 'these ingredients 
well together for ten minutes or so, and 
repeat this stirring three or four times a day 
for a fortnight, till it appears clear and 
transparent. Strain through blotting paper, 
and bottle for use. 

SUJSr DIAL.— The sun dial forms a very 
appropriate ornament for gardens, pleasure- 
grounds, &c. it may be made in a variety 



of styles, the accompanying figure shewing 
one of a very simple and inexpensive kind. 

SUNFLOWKK —The perennial or Ame- 
rican sunflower is at present much cultivated, 
particularly near large towns, where it 
bears the smoke well, and produces line, 
yellow, double flowers. Tins sort rarely 
produces seeds in this country, an<i must, 
therefore, be propagated by parting the 
roots. In some parts of the United states 



it is extensively cultivated, and turned to a 
very valuable account in a variety of ways. 
One acre of ground will produce from forty to 
fifty bushels of seed— sometimes much more. 
G^d seed will produce a gallon of oil to the 
bushel, and the oil has been sold at a dollar 


and a half. The seed being of a farinaceous 
oily quality, is given as a cheap, substantial, 
and nourishing food for neat cattle, sheep, 
swine, and all sorts of poultry, and may bfi 
used either in the mealy state or that ol 
cake, after it has been expressed or manu 
factored into oil. The flower aflbrds very 
superior pasture for bee.s. The large steins 
and roots may be used for lighting fires. 
The refuse from one acre after the oil has 
been extracted produced 1500 lbs. of oil- 
cakes; the ataik.s, when burnt lor alkali, 
gave ten cwts. of potash. They may also he 
bruised and steeped like flax, and made into 
packthread anti bags. A whitish brown 

^ is made from the heads alter the seed 
cen out. The plant thrives in an open 
situation on any soil, and. a.s it derive.s 
most of its nourishment from the atmos- 
phere, having small roots, it serves rather 
to improve than exhaust the soil The seed 
should be drilled into the ground, the dis- 
tance from row to row eighteen inolies, 
and the plants should be thinned out 
to thirty-six inches from plant to plant. 
The number of plants at this distann* 
would be about 14,500 per acre ; at eighteen 
inches from plant to plant 23,000 per 
acre. Keep clean from all sorts of weed-, 
and when the plants are well up woik 
with .1 single-horse hoe plough between 
the rows, and with a huud-iioe close t(» 
the plants. IVune when small heads apfiear 
out of the sides of each leaf. The flowers 
appear in succession for a con.siderable 
period. Harvest in baskets as the heud.^ 
ripen. 

SUKSTIIOKE.— When the heat become.-* 
very intense, particularly if there be direct 
exposure to the rays of the sun, the brain 
is apt to be affected by what is termed sun- 
stroke. The aflected person falls insensible, 
the face is flushed and swollen, and the 
blood-vessels beat violently. The most 
efficacious remedies are the pouring of cohl 
water on the head, and the administration 
of a small quantity of stimulant, ammonia 
or brandy. 

I SUrPEK-EATIKCLCAUTiONS respect- 
ing. — Although, generally- speaking, the 
eating of suppers is unwholesome, still, 
much depends upon circumstances. In 
ordinary cases, animal food once a day is 
sufficient for mo.st persons ; if, tlierefore, an 
individual for whom it is enough, after a 
hearty meat dinner adds a superfluous meat 
supper, the chances are that he will pay the 
penalty in disturbed sleep, and rise in the 
morning with a furred tongue and a feeling 
of languor. This is especially the case it' 
the superfluity be indulged in after a dinner 
made in the latter part of the day. |f 
dinner is eaten early, if much exercise is 
taken between that and the evening meal, 
and if supper is not eaten at too late «n 
hour, many persons may take with benefit 
a moderate proportion of animal food. It 
is undoubtedly better not to eat a meal 
heavy, either in quantity or quality, before 
a periud of inactivity ami sleep so prolongeil 
as that of the night; but there is no doubt 
that much of the had character of aupp<^f 
as a meal arises from its being too often 
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of supertluity. Those to whom suppers are 
the most injurious are the plethoric, or sjich 
as suffer from head symptoms. Some per- 
sons, however, espeoiully dyspeptic invalids, 
do themselves harm by ubstaiuiui? from 
suppers of every kind, even after the 
principal meal has been taken early In the 
day. This abstinence is adopted under an 
erroneous impression that all suppers are 
bad. and the couscqueuce is that the 
stomach suffers from uneasy sensations 
during the night, and a sense of exhaustion 
ensues in the morning, both of which may 
be prevented by a moderate supper of light 
food, such as is generally found to agree the 
best : thus many a dyspeptic subject will 
find his morning meal better digested after 
a light supper, than without one. 

SUl*PRRS. TO Prki'aue. — I'he Ingenuity 
of a hoiKsewife Is often taxed to contrive a 
satisfactory supper, especially if it be de- 
manded upon an emergency. Economy, 
good taste, and neatness can. liowever, do 
much, where the chief organ to be pro- 
pitiated is the eye; for the lateness of 
modern dinner- hours has now almost uni- 
versally changed suppers from a solid meal 
into a light showy refreshment. Thus, the 
gratification afforded by the supper, mainly 
depends upon the beautiful slnipes and 
arrangements of china, glass, linen fruits, 
foliage, tiowers. colours, lights, or orna- 
mental confectionery, and all tlie other 
natural and artificial embellishments of the 
table. When a formal substantial supper 
is set out, the principal dishes are under- 
f'tood to be roasted game and poultry, meats, 
sliced ham, tongue, collared ami potted 
things, grated beef, Bologna sausage, highly- 
seasoned cold pies of game, &c.. with occa- 
f^ionally soup an addition to modern 
.‘'Uppers whicfi, after the heat and fatigue of 
a bail-room or large party, is found par- 
ticularly grateful and re.storative. MiucimJ 
white meats, lobsters, oysters, collared eels, 
and craw- fish dressed in variou.« forma; 
sago, rice, the more delicate vegetables, 
poached eggs, scalloped potatoes, are all 
suitable articles ol' the solid kind. To these 
are added ices, cakes, tarts, possets, creams, 
jellies in gl issea or shapes, custards, pre- 
served or dried fruits, pancakes, fritters, 
puffs, tartlets, grated cheese, butter in little 
shapes, and sandwiches; and for convivial 
suppers, tlie entire catalogue of the more 
stimulating dishes, as anchovy toasts, grilled 
bones, t.oa8ted cheese, roasted onions, salma- 
gumii, slices of smoked sausages, &c. A 
supper table should neither be too much 
crowded, nor too much scattered and broken 
with minute dishes. Any larder moderately 
stored will furnish a few substantial articles 
for supper on an emergency ; and a few 
sweet things, readily prepared or purchased, 
'vith patties, shell- ffsh, and fruits, will make 
up the rest, if the effect of contrasted 
colours, flavours, and forms be understood, 
and that light and graceful disposition of 
trifles w hich is the chief art in setting off 
such entertainments. 

CAKES.-— To two pounds of 
w*ell- dried floor mix three-quarters of a 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar, four ounces 
of sweet, and one of bitter almonds, pounded 
965 


In a little orange- fiow'er water, and a pound 
of fresh butter beaten to a cream; mix 
these well together ; bake in small tins well 
floured, or drop on floured tins. 

Flour, 21 bs. ; sugar, ijlb. ; sw’eet 
almonds, 4ozs. ; bitter almonds, loz. ; orange- 
flower water, suffleient ; butter, lib. 

SWANS, TO Breed and Bear.— Tamo 
swans are never kept except there be apiece 
of water for them to swim in, to which tliey 
are a great ornament ; and it is necessary 
that the w’ater should be clear, towards 
keeping it in which condition they assist. 
Its food is very similar to that of the 



goose. The swan lays early in the spring 
only once a year, and has seldom more thun 
three eggs. 'Ihe male assists in liatching. 
They require little attention in breeding, 
except the appropriation of a small house 
for their young, for they usually build their 
nests m some secluded spot near the water, 
and prefer an island, if there is one. 'J’he 
cygnets are dark- coloured when first hatched, 
and do not become*whlte till their second 
year. Their bringing up is left to tl»e 
mother, and they may or may not have 
food supplied, according to the locality, 

SWANKS DOWN, TO Clean. - White 
sw’an's down may be wa.shed in soap and 
W'ater; after washing, shake it out, and 
wdien the dowoi is somewhat raised, dry it 
before a clear lire. 

SWAN’S EGGS BOILED. — Take as 
much water as will cover the egg or eggs 
well in every part ; let it boil quickly, then 
take it from the fire, and as soon as the 
W'ater ceases to move, put in the eggs, and 
leave it by the side of the fire, without 
allowing it to boil, for tw’enty minutes, and 
turn it gently once or twice in the time; 
then put on the cover of the stewpan, and 
boil it gently for a quarter of an hour ; fake 
it quite from the lire, and in five minutes 
put into a basin, and throw a cloth once or 
twice folded over it, and Jet it cool slowiy. 
It will retain the heat for a very long time, 
and as it should be quite cold before it is 
cut, it should be boiled early if wanted to 
serve the same day. Halve it evenly writh a 
sharp knife lengthwise, take out the yolk 
with care, and prepare it for table. 

SWAN’S EGGS FORCED.-Boil gently 
for twenty minutes in plentv of water, that 
they may be entirely covered with it, live or 
six fresh sw'an’s eggs, and when they are 
done, lift them into a large pan of water to 
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cool. By changing the water once or twice 
tliey will become cold more rapidly, and 
tliey must not be used until they are per- 
IVctly so. Koll them in a cloth, pressing 
lightly on them to break the shells; clear 
liiem olh and halve the eggs evenly length- 
wise. Take out the yolks with care, and 
pound them to a smooth paste in a mortar, 
with an ounce and a iiult, or two ounces at 
ilie utmost, ol pure- flavoured butter to the 
liair dozen, a small hall- teaspoon iul of salt, 
H little flnely- grated nutmeg, and some 
cuyenue, also, in fine powder, a little mace. 
Ulend these ingredients thoroughly, and 
inhl to them by degrees one raw hen’s egg 
slightly whisked, and the yolk of a second, or 
u ilessertspoonful or two of sweet rich cream. 
One common egg is auflicieut I'or four of 
tile swan’s egg volks. Beat up the mass, 
wliich will now be of the consistence of a 
thick batter, well and lightly, and proceed 
to till the whites with it, having flrst cut a 
small slice from each half to make it stand 
evenly on the dish, and liollowed the Inside 
xvith the point of a sliarp knife, so as to 
render it of equal thickness throughout. 
Kill them full aud high, smooth the yolks 
gently with tlie blade of a knii'e, arrange 
the eggs on a dish, and place them in a 
gentle oven for a quarter ol an hour* Serve 
them directly they are taken in. 

SWEET BISCUl'l'S.— One pound of flour, 
half a pound of butter, the same quantity 
of linely- pounded sugar, aud two eggs, 
without being beaten ; make it all into a 
very stiff paste with cold water ; roll it out, 
iind to form the biscuits roll a bit of the 
paste into a ball about the size of the yolk 
of an egg, flatten it a little, aud place them 
upon tins to bake. 

Eggs, 2; flour, lib.; butter, ilb. ; 
sugar, ilb. 

SWEETBiiEAD CROQUETS. — Mince 
some cold sweetbreads, which have been 
dressed, and boil them in a sauce velouie; 
when quite cold form them into balls or into 
rolls about two inches loqg; fry and serve 
them with fried parsley in tlie middle. Or 
make the croquet meat into a rissole. Roll 
out a piece of thin puff- paste, enclose the 
meat in it, brush it over with a beaten egg, 
and strew over it grated bread; fry it of a 
liglit brown colour. 

SWEETBREAD CUTLETS.-Boil the 
sweetbreads for half an hour in water or 
veal broth, and whenthey are perfectly cold, 
cut them into slices of equal thickness, 
brush them with yolk of egg, and dip them 
into very flue bread-crumbs seasoned with 
salt, cayenne, grated lemon-rind, aud mace, 
fry them in butter of a line light brown, 
arrange them in a dish, placing them high 
ill the centre, and pour under them a gravy 
made in the pan, thickened with mushroom 
powder and flavoured with lemon -juice, or 
sauce them witli some rich brown gravy, to 
which a glass of sherry or Madeira has been 
added. When it can be done conveniently, 
take as many slices of a cold boiled tongue 
as there are sweetbread cutlets, pare the 
rind from them, trim them into good shape, 
and dress them with the sweetbreads 
after they have been egged and seasoned in 


the same way, and place each outlet upon a< 
slice of tongue wlieu they are dished. Eor 
variety, substitute fried bread stamped out 
to the size of the cutlet with a round or 
fluted paste or cake cutter. The crumb of 
a stale loaf, very evenly sliced, is beat for 
the purpose. 

SWEETBREAD FRICASSEE. -Cut the 
sweetbreads in rather thick slices, boil them 
till half done in a little more W'ater than 
will just cover them. Add a seasoning of 
salt, pepper, and mace. Then put to them 
some butter, the yolks of four eggs beaten, 
with a little white wine, and some lemon- 
juice. Keep this over the lire, sliakiiig it 
well, till the sauce is properly thickened. 
Serve it up with the juice of an orange 
squeezed over it. If it is to be a brown, 
fricassee, fry the sweetbreads first in batter 
till the outside is browned. Then pour 
oil* the butter, put water to the sweet- 
breads, and boil and finish them as before. 
An onion or a clove of garlic may be added' 
to the water ; or if brolli be used instead of 
water. It will make the fricassee more 
savoury. 

SWEETBREAD FRIED. — Cut sweet- 
breads into long slices, beat up tlie yolk of 
an egg, and rub it over them with a leather. 
Make a seasoning of pepper, salt, and gratect 
bread; strew this over, and fry them in 
butter. Garnish witli crisped parsley, and' 
small thin slices of toasted bacon. 

SWEETBREAD EARDED.-Scald them 
in several waters, to disgorge the blood, ami 
let them whiten a quarter of an hour in 
boiling water. Lard them, put them in a 
stewpan, with the larded side uppermost;, 
moisten with stock, and season them ; stew” 
them slowly. When the sauce is reduced, 
and the sweetbreads a nice colour, serve 
them on stewed sorrel, chicory, or with a 
tomato sauce, pouring flrst over them the 
sauce in which they were stewed. 

SWEETBREAD RAGOUT.— Cut the 
sweetbreads into pieces about suffleientfora. 
mouthful, wash them thorougiily, and dry 
them in a clotti, brown them in fresh butter, 
and, pouring into the stewpan as much rich 
brown gravy as will just cover them, let 
them simmer gently, and add a seasoning 
of pepper, allspice, salt, and mushroom 
ketchup. Thicken the sauce, and dishing 
the sweetbreads very hot, pour the sauce 
over them through a sieve. 

SWEETBREAD ROASTED.— Trim a* 
fine and particularly fresh sweetbread; 
parboil it for five miuutes, aud throw it into 
a basin of ooid water. Roast it plain, or 
beat up the yolk of ma egg, and prepare^ 
some fine bread crumbs ; When the sweet- 
bread is cold, dry it thoroughly in a cloth : 
run a lark- spit or a skewer through it, and 
tie it on the ordinary spit ; egg it with a 
paste -brush; powder it well with bread 
crumbs, and roast it. 

SWEETBREAD, wmi Herbs.— C hop 
fine parsley, siiallots, and mushrooms ; mix 
with them a piece of butter and some white 
pepper. Put the sweetbread into a sauce- 
pan, with some strips of fat bacon at tha^ 
bottom, add half a glass of white wine, the 
same quantity of stock, and let it stew 

ft.*’ ! 
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slowly ; when, they are well done, take them 
out, skim the sauee, and add a little coulis 
or stock if too much reduced, and pour it 
hot over the sweetbread when you serve. 

bW'EKTBilEAD, with Mushrooms.— 
Clioose sweetbreads, lar<;e and white. Soak 
Hiid blanch them in boiling; water till they 
are firm. Cut them into pieces, and Stew 
them in some j^ood stock with mushroom 
sauce. Take them up. Itoil down the 
sauce, and, when well reduced, thicken with 
the beaten yolks of eggs, and season with a 
little blanched parsley, delicately minced, 
and a little lemon-juice. 

SWEET CAKES.— To a pound and a half 
of well- dried tloiir add the same quantity 
tiC Iresh butter, washed in orange-dower 
water, and half a pound of powdered and 
Hitted loaf-sugar; mix the flour and sugar 
T(»gt'r,her, rub in the butter, and add the 
yoiks of three eggs beaten with a little 
cream ; make it into a stiff paste, roll it to 
tin: tliickness of a tive-shilling piece, cut it 
into shapes, and bake on a floured tin. 

Flour, lilt). ; butter, lilb. ; orange- 
flower water, sulUcient; sugar, ilb. ; eggs, 

3 yolks ; cream, sutlicient. 

^nVEET.MEAT Fill n'EHS.— Cut small, 
any sort of candied fruit, and heat it with a 
bit of fresh butter, some good milk, and a 
lit I It* grated lemou-peel ; when quite hot, 
SI ir in enough of tiour to make it into a stitf 
));i«te ; take it off the fire, ami work in eight 
iH- u>n eggs, two at a time; when cold, form 
tin* ti'itters, and fry, and serve them with 
.< Minded lost sugar strewed over them. 

> \v E E r M K A T S. Directions tor 
M.uving.— I n preparing sugar for sweet- 
nu aio, let it be entirely dissolved before it 
H |>ut on the fire. If it is dissolved in 
vvater, allow aboul half a pint of water to a 
]• Mind of sugar. If the sugar is boiled 
I Miore the fruit is added, to it, it will be 
iniproved in clearness by passing it through 
:i iUnnei bag. ISktm oft the brown scum ail 
1 1 1 V n me the sugar is boilt ng. If s weetmeats 
iue boded too long, iliey lose their flavour 
itiMl bi'C'une of a dark colour. If boiled too 
short a time, they will not keep well. 

.SWEEP SAUCE.— Put a little melted 
buiter and half a pint of wuTer in a sauce- 
p.iu ; let It boil ; add a little flour, to thicken 
it. and an ounce of butter, a wineglassful of 
brandy or sherry, and sweeten to taste with 
loai sugar. Serve in a tureen or buttei'-boat 
.SWEEP WILLI AM.-The sweet-william 
i-* one <if the most easily grown flowers of 
the boniers : and it is only when desired 
to perpetuate a particular variety that any 
ddUculiy is created. The seed may be 
sown in March or April, and the bed kept 
very clear from weeds, until the plants are 
large enough to plant oot, about nine inches 
nt)art, in good rich soil of almost any kind. 
When they bloom, we have only to observe 
if any of the plants are worth propagating. 
The shoots at the bottom of the plant may 
>e torn down, and planted under hand- 
glasses, or they may be layered like car- 
nations. Bot these, as in all other flower- 
sotds promisoaously obtained or purchased 


in the ordinary way, rarely give very 
good varieties. It is better to procure a few 
choice plants and save our own seeds. 
Double sweet-williams are to be purchased, 
and they yield seed which will generally 
give a further choice of double kuids, and 
usually better than their originals. The 
flower requires great perseverance before it 
wiil be produced in a superior state. The 
edges are naturally serrated very much, 
and the colours of many descriptions are 
speckled and indistinct, but there are 
varieties with smooth edges, thick petals, 
and of a good colour, extremely small ; 
nevertheless, they are susceptible of much 
improvement. The side shoots are, when 
rooted, planted out in the same way as 
seedlings, wliether they are larger or struck 
under glass, although the plant has been set 
down as a biennial. If we discover among 
our seeiHings any one a better colour than 
usual, or a thicker or smoother petal, or 
singularly marked, or with any other point 
deserving notice, it should be propagated by 
the bottom shoots for itself, and the seed 
should be carefully sowed for the chance of 
more improved varieties ; but we should 
invariably pull up and throw away every- 
thing that IS common as soon as a single 
llower opens to show its character, because, 
if we allow a bad one to remain, it will, in 
all probability, spoil a good bed of the seed. 
There is no obstacle to the sweet-william 
becoming a very grand show-flower, there 
is nothing to limit the size or the bright- 
ness of the colour, and perhaps the perfec- 
tion. which would be scarlet and black: and 
these have already been seen approaching 
very closely in ill- shaped varieties. 

SWELLING.S. -- Swellings are of two 
kinds; lirst, those which are the result ol 
blows, falls, or bruises, in which the injured 

t iart., from the rupture of a small vessel 
leneath the cuticle, instantly pufis up.; and 
secondly, a slowly increasing tumour, the 
result of inflammation, and attended with 
heat, redness, and pain, uml after a time, 
with a sense of fluctuation ; this is an abscess. 
There are other kinds of swellings, as of 
the glands, all having different names ; but 
these belong to the order of tumours. The 
treatmunt, for the first-named description of 
swelling, consists in applying a piece of Unt 
'loaked in the extract of lead to the part, 
and continuing the application till the 
swelling subsides. For the second-named 
s^vellings. the first object is, if possible, 
to suppress the swelling, and promote 
absorption ; for this purpose the annexed 
lotion is to be applied cold, on rags con- 
stantly wetted. Take of 

Sugar of lead .... J oz. 

Sal ammoaiao .... 2 drachms. 
Camphor water . . . 20oz8. 

Vinegar 4 ozs. 

Dissolve, and make a lotloa. Wlien, In 
spite of the cold application, the swelling 
enlarges and the heat and throbbing increase, 
tbe ration mast be set aside, and hot 
poultices or fomentations substltutedf till 
the abscess is fit to open. 
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SWIMMING.— The lirat thing is to con- 
quer timidity. 'The whole success of swim- 
ming mainly depends upon confidence. Let 
it bu u.Mderstuud that water is much more 
buoyant than the atmosphere, and that this 
quality tends to support the body, to raise 
it rather than to let it sink. Take a bladder 
filled with air, and try to thrust it into the 
water; the resistance will be very great. 
Within the body of every swimmer there is 
a similar air-distended vessel, which acts in 
the same manner under like circumstances ; 
so that the first sensation experienced by a 
person going into the water is the tendency 
to re-appear upon its siirtace. Timid boys 
often Avalk into the water. The best way 
is to get an elder Iricnd to take hold of you. 
with your full consent, of course, aud dip 
you over head and ears. You will soon find 
out how easy it is to come up again. A 
sloping descent should be chosen, without 
lioles or irregularities, so that you may 
clioose your own depth. Dr. Franklin’s 
advice upon this point is as follows:— 
Choose a place where the water deepens 
gradually, walk coolly into it until you are 
»[) to your breast ; then turn round your face 
ti> the shore, and let an egg be thrown into 
the water; the circumstance of the egg not 
being broken in its descent to the bottom, 
will prove to you what is asserted of the 
buoyancy of the water between the swimmer 
aud the shore. The egg must lie in the 
w liter so deep that you cannot reach to take 
it up except by diving for it. To encourage 
yourself, in order to do this, reftect that 
your progress will be from deep to shallow 
vvaler,. aiid that at any time you may by 
briiigiiig your legs under you and standing 
on the botuim, raise your head far above the 
water; then plunge under it W'ith your eyes 
wide open. They must be kept open before 
going under, as you cannot open the eyelids 
afterwards, from the weight of water above 
you. Now turn yourself towards the egg, 
and endeavour by the action of your hands 
uiul feet against the water to get forward, 
till within reach of it. But in whatever 
way you (at first) enter the water, it 
is advisable to wet the head and neck 
either previously or immediately atter- 
warda. Tills is for the purpose of equalizing 
the temperature of the body. A common 
method with beginners is to walk or run 
boldly in, and when in to plunge the , 
head and neck lieneath the water. But 
let not the tyro be ashamed, though 
he may be seen at first timidly to dip j 
one toe in, and shiveringly withdraw it.” 
We advise young practitioners, when they 
cannot obtain the personal assistance of 
some friend proficient in the art, to 
rocure a set of cork floats, which may 
e easily made. Any cork- cutler will 
supply you with material enough for less 
than a shilling. Six or eight cylindrical 
pieces are strung together with a piece of 
rope, or a thong of leather ; the length of 
this rope or thong may be regulated by 
our fancy or taste. Their use need scarcely 
e pointed out 4 passing under the armpits, 
the young bather lies upon them, and 
throwing up his legs, begins his familiarities 


with the limpid element. As a support to 
the head and shoulders, they are undoubtedly 
efficient, but, of course, they interfere wiifi 
the progress forward, and it is therefore 
best, as soon as the slightest confidence in 
the water has been obtained, to discard the 
corks altogether. It has been objected to 
their use that they induce a lazy reliance 
upon an artificial aid, and obviate tlie neces- 
sary exertion which, while it would support 
the body without tlieni, would be very 
beneficial to the limbs; but a more 
valid objection is, that they somefimea 
get shifted out of their place, and tend to 
send the legs upwards instead of the head. 
In the Rwiinmer’a first attempt, Ida head 
should be a little thrown back, hi.s cheat, 
gently pressed on the water, resting, as it 
were, his chin upon its surface; his hands 
joined palm to palm, or thumb to thumb, 
either will do, the fingers and thumb ot 
each hand brought close together, like the 
webbed feet of ducks; let him spring forward 
from the ground, at thesame time tliron ing 
out his arms before liim to their greatest 
reach ; the legs at the same moment should 
make a motion corresponding to th.at of the 
arms. Fig. l shows the kind of attitude the 



Fig. 1. 

body should assume at the commencemen t ot 
the stroke. After the spring forward, the 
hands should turn, with the palms outwards, 
the fingers and tliumbs close together, and 
the latter downwards; scoop the water, 
and describe an arc of ninety, of which tin? 
shoulders form the centre. In bringing 
them to the first position, they are swept lo 
the aides as low as. but at some distunce 
from, the hips; the arms are brought 
close to the sides, the elbows bend up- 
wards, and the wrists dewnwards, sf> as 
to let the hands hang momentarily down. 
This will sufiice to send the body forward, 
and it will only be necessary to repeat the 
action in order to continue its progres.^sion. 
Do not let the hands or feet cut the surface 
of the water; keep them beneath it, the 
feet about a foot or a foot and a half, and 
the hands a few inches. It is with swim- 
ming as with most other things, whether 
arts or sports, the best practitioners make 
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the least splash. There is a difference 
^between Jiving and plunging. The former 
is for deep water, the latter is for shallow 
fitreums, and gradual descents. Fig. 2 



(‘xhihits the proper attitude for diving. 
In this case the head is brought down 
lowanis the chest; the arms stretched 
torward as iu an intensely supplicating 
position, the hands forming a point; the 
legs ar.d thighs make an angle of ninety 
degrees, and the knees touch the shoulders, 
i'he plunge must then be made fearlessly; 
hut care must be taken that a somersault is 
not the consequence. When the diver has 
gone us deep us he intends, or wishes* he 
muy, by rai.iing and depressing the arms, 
rise to the surlace. This practice is, of 
ourse, only tit for e.xperienced swimmers. 
In the thuUutc uaUr plunge, fig. 3, tlie 



Fig. 3. 

learner must throw his body as far forward 
into tlie stream as he is able. When he 
rc.tches the water he must raise his head, 
stnugliten his back, and take the lirst 
}K)sition described above; see 1. But 
there is a good method of going into the 
water, callwl the feet foremost plunge, wliich 
should be practised, us it may often happen 
ihar. that method of jumping into a stream 
may be the most desirable, as, for instance, 
lu attempting the rescue of a playmate. The 
young swimmer, therefore, should endeavour 
to become accustomed to it. In this case, 
the legs, arms, and head are to be kept per- 
ieotly stiff aud ioimoveable, and in no case 
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to throw the limbs into any other attitude. 
It will very soon be found that nothing can 
prevent the diver returning to the surlace 
almost immediately. In hami over hand 
swimming, the body appears to be gracefully 
running ; see fg. 4. The right hand is rulsea 
from the water behind, describes an arc iu 
the air to the extent of its capacity, and 
re-enters the water edgewise ; iinrnediutely 
it is turned palm downwards, and con- 
tinuing the circle beneath the water, acts 
like a paddle in propelling the body ; simul- 
taneously the body is turned upon the right 
side, and the right leg kicked backwards 
to its full extent. When the right liaiid 
lias reached a point near the thigli, which it 
evades by a slight turn, the swimmer com- 
mences to turn on his left side; the left 
hand and body then do W’hat the right 
hand and foot have done, and so hand over 
hand swimming is accomplished. Siviin- 
Tiling on the side is often adopted as a relief 



Fig. 4. 

to the swimmer, when fatigued with 
the ordinary swimming motion, 'fo do 
this, elevate the left shoulder, thrust for- 
ward the right arm along the surlace, and 
with the palm hollowed, scoop the water 
towards the chest, raising the lelt and riglit 
hand alternately with tiie thumbs down- 
wards, in the manner of an oar. 'J tie feet 
are struck out in llie usual w'ay. /Uihtncing,— 
Let the head fall gently back till the chin is 
just upon a level with the surlace, and the 
w'hole back of the head immei’sed. I'lie 
arras, and even the legs, may becros.*ied (.^eo 
fig. 5), and the swimmer is “ balancing.” 'I'o 
perform this feat, coolness is required ; the 
water should be smooth and uni ufiled by 
any cause, as any w’ave, however trilling, 
may send the water into tlie no.«<e and 
eyes of the performer, and disturb his 
balancing; since all feats of flouting are 
' dependent upon the natural truth that the 
, air within the cavity of the chest, is sullicient, 
rightly managed, to support the body In the 
water. If the balancer stretches out his 
arms at their full length, and brings them 
in a line behind his head, his legs and leet 
will rise to the surface of the water— his 
toes will appear above it, and he will lie 
like a plank upon the water fur any length 
of time he pleases. This is the result of the 
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faot that tlie laiiga have now become the 
centre of the body, the head and arms at 
one end balancing the legs and feet at the 
other. To mim on the hack, feet first . — 
Proceed as described at the oominencement 



of the directions for balancings allowing the 
liead to fall gently backwards; press the 
hands downwards and backwards, with the 
palms slightly hollowed. The feat will im- 
mediately rise to the surface, when the 
hands may be used to press the water 
exactly as oars ; propel the body forw'ard 
by successive strokes, the hands being raised 
edgewi.se, and passed gently along the sides 
till they uesoetid for another stroke. To 
swim on the back, luad first. — This is to be done 
ill several ways. Method the first; Throw 
your head gently back, as seen in fig. 6, 
bringing your feet to the surface; let 
your arni.s lie close down by your sides, 
moving yoiir hands in the same manner as 
wheu sculling, with a quick thrusting 



Fig. 6. 

motion towards .the feet, returning edge- 
wiso, thumbs first, by bending thearms, and 


pushing again towards the feet, by straight*^ 
eiiing the arms close to the sides. Uy thiS' 
plan a very quick progress through the- 
water may be i^eoted, and it may be conti- 
nued for a long time. Alethod the second : 
Throw yourself round on your buck, without 
stopping (we will suppose tluit you are 
swimming in the manner first dc.'»cribed), 
and you will retain some of the impetus 
already ac<{uired. Then let both arms and 
hands describe segments of circles in a back- 
ward direction, like the paddle - wheels of a 
steamer; or you may vary this, but letting 
the ai'ins circulate alternately, as in the 
hand over hand svvimmingv. 3lethod the 
tliird : Both hands and arms arc used, as in 
the last method, but in additiosu the feet and 
legs are used in a thrusting action. The- 
motion with tlie legs takes place while the 
hands are in the air. Treading water. —To do 
this, allow your feet to descend perpendi- 
cularly on the water, and by an action simi- 
lar to that of stepping up a ladder, you will 
be able to keep your head and neck above 
the surface. The hands may l>e made to 
assist materially by a kind of pawing 
motion, the back upwards in the downward 
stroke. In regaining their position they 
turn sideways. By the union of thepowers^ 
of the hands and leet, treading w'ater may 
be continued for a length of time. By 
inclining the body to the left or right, you 
may advance in any direction you choose 
although the progress will be but slow, 
'fhere are a variety of feats to be performed 
ill the water which, when you have con- 
quered your first timidity, you mav easily 
do: such as trimming the toe-nails, holding 
one leg out— which may be best learned 
from the observation of other and older 
swimmers. 

SWISS CREAM — Flavour with lemon- 
peel one pint of cream, (leaving out a little 
to mix with two teaspooufuis of line dried 
flour to a smooth batter) ; add six ounces of 
lump sugar; put tiie cream and sugar into 
a saucepan, and, when boiling, add by 
degrees the flour; simmer four or five 
minutes, stirring all the time; pour it out, ‘ 
and, wheu cold, mix with it by degrees the- 
juice of two lemons. Take a quarter of a 
pound of macaroons. pu>t part of them in a 
dish, and pour over them a glass of white 
witter tlteu part of the cream, then maca- 
roons and cream again ; ornament with 
sliced citron. It should be made some 
hours before wanted. 

SWISS PUDDING.-Butter a pie-dish, 
and put into it a layer of bread crumbs, then 
a layer of sliced apples, sprinkle over moist 
sugar, then a layer of bread crumbs, next ot 
apples and sugar, and so on till the dish is 
filled, finishing with a thick layer of crumbs ; 
melt fresh butter and pour over it. Grate 
in a little nutmeg, and hake an hour. 

SWOONING.— A gradual fainting away, 
with a complete or partial lose of conscious- 
ness.— See Fainting. 

SYLLABU B, Li;mon .—To a pint of oreun 
put a pound of refined sugar, the juice of 
seven lemons, grate the rinds of two lemons 
into a pint of white wine and half a pint of 
canary ; then put the whole into a deep pot» 
970 
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and it for half an hour. Put it in 

glat«Hes the night before it is wanted. It is 
tx’iter for standing two or three days ; but 
it will keep a week if required. 

Cream, 1 pint; sugar, lib.; lemons, 
juice of 7, rinds of 2; white wine, I pint; 
canary wine. ^ pint. 

fc> Y LL ABU B, Somers F/ rSHi r a— Put 1 nto 
a large bowl a pint of port wine and a pint 
of sherry; sweeten to taste. Then fill the 
howl up with milk, and, after letting it 
stand for twenty minutes, cover it well with 
clouted cream ; grate nutmeg over all, add 
pounded cinnamon, and strew thickly with 
nonpareil comtits. 

Port wine, 1 pint; sherry, 1 pint; 
sonar to sweeten; milk and clouted cream, 
Bulheient ; nutmeg or cinnamon, to flavour. 

SYLLABUB. Stapfordshihe.— Put a 
pint of cider into a bowl, with a w'tneglass* 
iul of brandy, some sugar aud nutmeg. 
Pour a quart of new warm milk into it irom 
a jug held u)) high, and moved in a circular 
direction. Crate nutmeg on the top, or 
strew with nonpareil coiullts. 

Cider, 1 pint; brandy, 1 wineglassful; 
sugar, to sweeten; nutmeg, to flavour; 
milk, 1 quart. 

SYLLABUB, Wiiippkd.— Make a strong 
whip, as fur trifle. Mix a pint of cream 
with half a pint of sweet wine, sugar to 
taste, and flavour with the juice and grated 
p'-el of a lemon and a little cinnamon. 
8 nr this briskly, and till the glasses within 
half an inch of the brim. With a spoon, lay a 
little of the whip lightly on the top of each. 

Whip, as for trifle; cream, I pint; 
sweet wine, 4 pint ; sugar, to sweeten ; 
U'liiou' juice, riiiu, uud cinnamon, to flavour. 

SYPHON.— This implement is frequently 
found convenient for transferring beer or 
otlier liquor from one vessel to another, as 
by its aid the liquor may be decanted with- 
out disturbing the sediment; and, also, the 
liquor can be thus transferred without 
making any aperture in the lower jmrt of 
the vessel. For ordinary purposes, such a 
syplioi) as that seen in the engraving will 



do. To use it, the short end must be placed 
in ttie liquor to be decanted, and by sucking 
with the mouth or other method, througti 
the other end, it must be raised in the tube 
so as to run out ; aud it will then continue 
to run of itself until the vessel is emptied. 
But, as sucking by the mouth is on mauy 
accounts iuconvenient, the same effect may 
be produced by inverting the syphon, and 
filling it with the liquor; then keeping the 


two ends stopped with the finger, or other* 
wise, introduce the short end into thsr 
liquor^ unstop the ends of the syphon, and 
the liquor will flow. In the syphon it is 
essential that, the leg through which the 
liquor flows shall be longer than the other, 
as the whole action depends upon this; lor 
it is the greater weiglii. of the fluid in the 
longer leg that overbalances that of the 
shorter leg. Small glass syphons are sold 
of both forms a and », and are found 
extremely usef ul lor decanting many liquids, 
where it is desirable to draw t he fluid from 
the top iiisteud of the bottom, and where 
any disturbance would be injurious. 

SY'llUl*.— A saturated, or nearly satu- 
rated, solution of sugar in water, either 
simple, flavoured, or medicated. In the 
preparation of syrups, care should be taken 
to employ the best refined sugar, and eitlief 
di.stilled water or filtered ram water; by 
which they will be rendered much less liable 
to spontaneous decomposition, uud will be 
perfectly transpareut without the trouble of 
clarification. When inferior sugar is em- 
ployed, clarifleation is always necessary. 
This is best done by dissolving the sugar in 
the water, or other aqueous dissolvent, in 
the cold, and then beating up a little of the 
cold syrup with some white of egg, and an 
ounce or two of cold water, until the mixture 
froths well. 'I'his must be added to the 
syrup in the boiler, aud the whole whisked 
up to a good froth. Heat should now be 
applied, and the scum which forms removed 
from time to time with a clean skiininer. 
As soon as the syrup begins to slightly 
simmer, It must be removed from the 
fire, and allowed to stand until it has 
cooled u little, when it should be again 
skimmed, if necessary, and then passed 
through clean tlannel. When vegeta- 
ble infusions or solutions enter into the 
C'lmpositiou of .syrups, they should be ren- 
dered perfectly transparent by Ultnuicn op 
clarification before beingadded to the .'•iigiir. 
The proper quantity of sugar for syrups wn*, 
in genera], be found to be two pounds to 
every imperial pint of tvaler ortliiii aqueous 
fluid. 'J'hese proportions, allowing lor the 
water that is lost by evaporation during the 
process, are those best calculated to produce 
a syrup of the proper consistence, and 
possessing good keeping qualities, in the 
preparation of syrups, it is of the greatest 
importance to employ as little heat as 
tiossible, as a solution of sugar, even when 
kept at the temperature of boiling water, 
undergoes slow decomposition. A good 
plan is to pour the water, cold, over the 
sugar, and to allow the two to remain toge- 
ther tor a few hours, in a covered vessel, 
occasionally stirring, and then to apply a 
gentle heat (preferably that of steam or a 
water-bath) to finish the solution. It is 
erroneously thought by some persons that 
a syrup cannot be properly prepared unless 
it is well boiled ; but it this method be 
adopted, the ebullition should only be of the 
gentlest kind, and should be checked after 
tiie lapse of one or two minutes- When it 
is necessary to thicken a syrup by boiling, 
a few fragments of glass should be intrtr 
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rtticed, in order to lower the boilinsr pomt. 
To make highly transparent syrups, the 
sugar should be in a single lump, and by 
preierence taken from the bottom or broad 
end of the loaf; as, when taken from the 
end, or if it be pf)wclered or bruised, the 
syrup will be more or leas cloudy. Syrups 
are judged to be suiriciently boiled when 
some taken up in a spoon pours out like oil ; 
or, a drop cooled on the thumb-nail, gives a 
proper tlireiid when touched. When a thin 
skiu appears on blowing the syrup, it is 
jutiged to be completely saturatea. The 
l>racfice of completely saturating the water 
wi:h sugar is a bad one. Under ordinary 
circumstances, a syrup with a very slight 
excess of water keeps better than one fully 
saturated. In the latter case, a portion of 
sugar generally crystallizes out on standing, 
and thus, hy extracting sugar from the 
remainder oi' the syrup, so weakens it, that 
it rapidly ferments and spoils. This change 
proceeds at u rapidity [)roportiouale to the 
temperature. Saturated syrup, kept in a 
vessel that is irequently uncorked or ex- 
posed to the air, soon loses sullicient water, 
by evaporation from its surface, to cause 
the format iou of minute crystals of sugar, 
which, falling to tlie bottom of the vessel, 
continue to increase in size at the expense 
of the sugar in the solution. On the other 
hand, syrups containing too much water 
also rapidly lermeut, and become acescent; 
but of the two, this is the lesser evil, and 
may he more easily prevented. The pre- 
servation of syrups is best promoted by 
keeping them in a moderattdy cool, hut not 
very cold jilace. They are better kept in 
small rather than in large bottles, as the 
longer a boiMe lasts the more frequently it 
will be opened, and, coiiseciuently, the more 
It will be exposed to the air. By bottling 
syrups while boiling hot, and immediately 
corking down and tying the bottles over 
with bladder, perfectly air-tight, they may 
be preserved, even at a summer heat, for 
>'ears without fermenting or losing tlieir 
transparency. The crystallization of syrup, 
unless it beover-saturuted with sugar, may 
be prevented by the addition of a little 
acetic or citric acid, i’lie fermentation 
of syrups may be effectually prevented 
by the addition of a little sulphite of 
potassa or of lime. Fermenting syrups 
may be immediately restored by exposing 
the vessel containing them to the tem- 
perature of boiling water. In making 
the above additions to syrup, care must be 
had not to mix incompatible substances, 
'fiius, in general, the two methods reierred 
to cannot be practised together. 


T. 


TA.BLE.— A well-known article of house- 
hold furniture, made in a variety of forms, 
according to the use to wliich it is to be put. 
JHtiing-^tables are necessarily of various sizes 


and shapes, to suit the apartments, number 
of guests, and other circumstances. Nume- 
rous inetliods have been contrived for in- 
crea.Hing the size of tables on occasion, and 
of causing them to occupy less space when 
out of use. One of the most usual is the 
common dining-table made of malinguny, 
witli a tixed centre part, and folding leavt*s 
or (laps, supported by fly-rails and lejjs to 
draw out or put back when the talkie i.x 
jilaced at the side of the apartment. These 
tables may bo square or round. Oue kind 
of them, called a cottage diniiig-tnbie. bus 
the fixed centre not above eighteen inches 
wide, to take up as little room a.s j)0.s>ibie 
when put away. A. square table may be 
increased to an oblong one by having fly- 
brackets on which may be laid loose flaps. 
These flaps are fixed in their piace.s by jiegs 
that drop into holes in the brackets; and 
they may be strengtlieiied by iir. jeciing iron 
straps let into the table below the toj), A 
thin rail may be put on, with hinges to fohl 
down, and conceal the flaps when the taijie 
is to be square. When a very long dmiug- 
table is required, the usual metlunt is to 
have the table that generally stands in the 
centre of the dining room, Vvhetlier square 
or round, so contrived tliat it separates 



ill two ns in the annexed figure, and having 
loose flaps placed between, supported by 
slides called lopers, that draw, forming a 
series of joists, the wliole still resting only 
up n four legs of the original table; lliis 
method is extremely couvenieut. as it pie- 
veiits any nmre legs coming in the w'ay of 
tlie guests. In this manner a table may be 
made nine feet long, and w ithout re(iuirlng 
any additional support; and one advantaiie 
of this construciion is that it obviates the 
inconvenience which frequently arises wlien 
the feet are numerous, and the lliior not 
perfectly level. The flaps, when not used, 
are kept in cases made on purpose, and 
placed ill an adjoining room, or a receptacle 
may be contrived for them in a sideboard. 
It is essential that the case in which they 
are kept should have openings to admit a 
free circulation of air, otherwise the flaps 
are apt to w’arp or decay ; and slip.s, lined 
with green baize, should be fixed on the 
case, to prevent the flaps rubbing against 
each other, or being stretched on taking out 
or putling in. Pembroke tables are well- 
known convenient furniture, frequently 
used as small breakfast or dining- tables; 
it U requisite that they should be made oi 
well-seasoned mahogany, otherwise, from 
the lightness of their structure, they soon 
973 
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become rickety ; on this account frequently 
they can be most dependeti upon after they 
have been used for some time. Dremng 
tiih/fs lire most useful piec(?.s of bedroom 
iuriiiture. The one shown in the engraving 



i< especially so. It is provided with two 
ujiper drawers, and a frame resembling a 
drawer externally, of the length of the table 
beneath. To this frame a bag of fluted silk 
is attached, tapering downwards, aud reach- 
ing within six incTies of the floor, leaving 
just enough of apace to allow room for the 
u et and knees when the lady is sitting 
bt'fore thn table. This bag pulls out like a 
drawer, and has a wooden bottom, to which 
nmy be fixed stands, on which to place 
lion nets ; and hooks may be attached to the 
inside of the wooden frame from which the 
^ill: bag hangs, on \vhich to place caps, 
/'nr tuhics are those which are placed 
against the piers between the windows; 
tin* tups are generally formed of some 
precious marble or scagllola. When a slab 
of the pier table is supported by what is 
termed in architecture a console, it is called a 
cun.sole table. Tier tables are likewise sup- 
ported by short columns or grotesques, and 
soinetirnes they contain cabinets or book- 
slielve.s. Frequently, ornamental vases or 
other objects of vertu are placed upon them. 
If there are mirrors in the apartment, they 
are be.st placed over the pier tables, because 
the light from the windows coming full on 
the lace is reflected in the mirror. Card 
tables were formerly made with the top to 
fold, one half of which was supported by 
two of the legs, which were made to turn 
out. Tliey are now made upon an inmroved 
construction, by which they can likewise 
have the top to fold, but may stand upon a 
single pillar. The folding top is made to 
revolve upon the frame, until it comes at 
right angles to its former position, when it 
(-xpo.ses a well in the frame, in which the 
cav<ls, &c., are kept ; and it is then opened, 
being supported by the frame, which It en- 
tirely covers. These card- tables are, there- 
fore, capable of every kind of embellish- 
merit as well as any occasional tables, and 
there is nothing in their appearance to 
distinguish them particularly from other 
tables. Library tables require to be made 
very firm and solid. The top is usually 
c.ivered with leather for writing on, and 
they are iurnUhed with large convenient 
drawers for holding portfolios, &c. A table 
S)Y3 


of this kind, termed the pede.stal library 
table, is one of the most convenient. The 
table itself rests upon a ne.st of drawers 
placed at either end, and leaving a apace in 
the centre to admit oC the legs. Fart of the 
top may be made to lift np as a desk to 
write on. and a shallow drawer may pull out 
in the right to hold ink. pens, &c. ; and also 
a shelf may be made to draw out on the left, 
to increase the size of the top on occasions. 
It would be a convenient addition, though 
not usual, to have a cover hinged to the 
back, so as to shut over the top entirely,- for 
the purpose of securing everything on it 
occasionally with a lock, without disturbing 
or putting them aw'ay, and this cover, when 
laid back, would be useful to give more room 
for holding papers. 'I'his table might like- 
wise be made with doors to cover all the 
drawers, in which case one lock and key 
would serve the whole, or one side might 
be fitted up for portfolios, or large books, 
maps, &c. Ladies work-tables are small 
tables for holding the lighter articles of 
their work, and are generally fitted up with 
convenient places for cottons, needles, pins, 
sci.ssors, &c. I’hey are sometimes plain, of 
mahogany, with small drawers, or with a 



silk bag fluted with a fringe, as in the an- 
nexed figure. A work-table may also be 
combincKi with one for writing or drawing, 
and to contain, besides the usual bug, a 
desk, to raise up, for reading, with con- 
venient places for writing or drawing 
materials, with a sliding shelf at the side. 

TABLK-COVEKS, to Wash.- A bright 
windy day is best for this purpose. Having 
first taken out all the grease spots and 
stains, put the table-cover into a tub with 
clean suds of white soap and clear water, 
warm, but nut too hot (in wltich hare been 
mixed about two tablespoonfnls of ox-gall), 
and wash and squeeze it well. 'J'hen wash 
it through a second lather, somewhat 
weaker, of soap, but without any gall in it. 
Afterwards rinse it through ’light luke- 
warm suds, just tinged with soap. Instead 
of wringing (which wdll shrivel it) press out 
as much of the water as you can with your 
hands, then fold It up In a tight long lold, 
and roll and press it hard with both hands 
on a clean ironing- table, having set a tub to 
catch the water that drips from it during 
the process. Roll it always from you, 

I towards the end of the table. When the 
water ceases to come ifom it, shake and 
stretch it well, and dry it as soon as pou- 
i Bible ; but not by the tire. Go to it 
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frtMjueiTtly ’ivJule drying, and stretch and 
shake it. While it is yet damp, take it in, 
spread it on an ironing- sljeet, and iron it 
on the wrong side, pressing it hard. 

TABLK, Laying out of.—TIic laying 
out of the table for the various repasts of 
the day, is as follows ; For brmifost, a white 
cloth is spread over the table, and as many 
dips and saucers of a large size are arranged 
upon it as there are persons to partake of 
the meal. For greater convenience, the 
lady who presides at the breakfast-table 
sometimes prefers having all the cups and 
saucers placed at her left hand. Tfiere 
must also be placed the tea- pot or coflee- 
pot, or both, as may be required; a milk 
jug, with liot milk in it for tlie cofiVe, and 
another with cold milk for the tea ; a slop- 
basin, spoons, sugar-basin and tongs, small 
plates and knives and lork.-i, egg-cups and 
■egg-spoons, saltcellars, mustard-pot, &c. 
A clean bright kettle, tilled with boiling 
water, must be set on the hob. An uncut 
loaf on a plate, with a knife; a butter- 
dish and knife. If cold meat be taken for 
breakfast, it should be placed at the end or 
side of the table opposite the presiding lady, 
and with it a carving-knife and fork. If au 
urn is used, it must be placed beliind the 
teajiot on a rug or mat. For dinner. — The 
first thing H to see tiuit tih} saltcellars and 
castors are properly supplied, 'riieu wipe 
the bread-basket, waiters, spoons, and 
sauce- ladles, and arrange everything re- 
<iuired upon the dinner-tray, so tlmt it may 
be readily carried into the dining-room. 
About half an hour before dinner-time, the 
table should lie dusted, and the cloth neatly 
spread over it, taking care that the centre 
pattern of tlie cloth, if it have one, be 
e.vMotly in the middle of the table. The tray' 
should then be taken to the dining-nmm, 
and set in a convenient corner I'or trans- 
ferring the things from it to the table. In 
placing' the various articles, first put a salt- 
cellar at each corner of the table, if there 
4are four; if only two, one at one ctwiier of 
the table at the top, and the other at the 
corresponding corner at the bottom ; laying 
either one or two tablespoons by the side of 
each. Then place a carving-knife and fork, 
«ud a gravy spoon, and a plain knife and 
fork inside of the carvers at the toi) of the 
table, and the same at the bottom; the 
handle of the gravy spoon to the right hand, 
and the bowl to the left. At the top of the 
table, lay the lisli .slice in the same manner, 
and at the bottom the soup-ladle; then 
place a knife and fork, a dessert-spoon, a 
tumbler, a wine-glass, and a piece ot bread, 
for each jierson who is about to dine. The 
bread should be laid at the left hand of each 
guest, that it tnay not interfere with the 
glasses, which are on the right. A water 
decanter should be placed at each corner of 
the table, if there are four ; if only tw^o, one 
at each of the two remote corners, or one 
in the middle at each side of the table. If 
water decanters are not used, fill a jug 
with spring water, and set it on the side- 
4>oard ready to fill the tumblers, as the 
•company may require. If the dishes are not 
too numerous, they should be conveyed to : 


the dining-room on a tray; but if the tray 
will not contain them, tluw may he taken 
up separately. For tea. — Place the teapot 
nearly in the centre of the tray in front of 
the lady who imike.s tea; the suyar- basin, 
milk- jug, and slop-basin, beliind tli-; teapot; 
and around, cups, saucers and iea.«poona, 
one for eacii person. A small plate should 
be also laid tor each person; ihe if 

any, under a cover; cake, if usually taken ; 
and a small cottage loah with a burtei -dish 
uinl a knife: or, if preferred, a plate of 
ncely-cut thin bread and butter. For 
supper. — When there is no one to provide 
for but the family, it is usual to enqiloy a 
tray with open hinges. Over this a cloth is 
laid, and the things required place<l on it, 
as upon a table. When the tray is loaded, 
the ends and sides of the cloth must be 
turned down smoothly, and the side.-* of fhe 
tray fastened up. When the tray reaches 
the table, the sides of the tray are let down, 
the piovisions uncovered, and the ciofli 
spread around. On a waiter, or small tray, 
may be i)laced the malt liquor and water, 
and the requisite number of tiirnlilers. If 
there is a supper- party, the clotli is laid 
upon the table nearly the same as for 
dinner; but a plate is put for each person, 
with a piece of bread on the left hand, and 
a tumbler and wine-glass on the right ; and 
at each of the two remote corners of the 
table a small plate Is set, with a slice ot 
butter about an inch in thickness ; the meat, 
poultry, &c., is garnished with 8i)rigs of 
pfirsley, and laid on the table the same as 
for diimer. 

TAXIAHIND DIHNK— Boil three pints 
of water with an ounce and a half of tama- 
rind.s, three ounces of currants, and two 
ounces of stoned raisins, till about a tliird 
has evaporated. Strain ; add a bit of 
lemon- peel, w'hich is to be removed in halt 
an hour, then cool, 

TAMARIMDS. — Of the two .specie.^ of 
the genus taruarindus, the fruit is much 
larger iii the Fast Indian than the West 
Indian. The shell being removed, there 
remaitns the flat, square, hard seed em- 
bedded in a pulp, with membranous fibres 
running through it. In the East Indies 
the pulp is either dried in the sun and used 
for home consumption, or, with salt added, 
it is dried in copper ovens. Thi.s kind is 
sent to Europe. The sort called natural 
tamarinds, is much darker and drier than 
the West Indian, which are called prepared 
tamarinds, 'fhe West Indian tamarinds 
reach maturity in June, July, and August, 
w'hen they arc collected, and the shell beitig 
removed, they are put Into Jars, either wdtli 
layers of sugar put between them, or 
boiling sjTup poured over them, which 
penetrates to the bottom. Prepared tama- 
rinds, therefore, contain much more saccha- 
rine matter than the others. 

TAMIKG OF HORSES.-This subject 
has been partially treated of under the 
head of Horsp.-taming, but at the period 
when that article was written, the precise 
method pursued by Mr. Barey (the univer- 
sally acknowledged Horse Tamer) had not 
yet been made public. It will scarcely be out 
cri 
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of place, tlierefore, to present a brief abstract 
of the various inodes certainly adopted by 
Mr. Karey, in bringing: about the wonderful 
results which have attended liis efl'orts in 
this direction. Ilarey’s theory is rounded 
on the following three fundanientul princi* 
-pies. First, that the horse is so constituted 
by nature that he will not oiler resistance 
to any demand made upon him which lie 
tiilly comprehends, if made in a W'ay con- 
si.stontw'ith the laws ol‘ his nature. Second, 
that he has no consciousnesa of his strenci h 
beyond his experience, and can be handled 
according to our will without lorce. Third, 
that we can, in compliance with the laws ol 
his nature by which he examines all things 
new to him, take any object, Jiowever 
frightful, around, over, or on liitn, that does 
not inflict pain, without causing him to f ear. 
'Jo dru'P a harm that is verittoihl aitd has attij 
ricioHs habits. — 'fake up one tore-toot and 
bend his knee till his lioofis bottom upwards, 
and nearly touching the b(»dy ; then slip 
a loop over his knee, and up until it comes 
above the pastern-joint, to keeji it up. being 
<!aref‘ul to draw the loop together between 
the hoof and pastern joint with a sto.md 
strap of some kind To f)reveut. the h'op tVoin 
slipping down ami oonuiv.r of]’. Thi.s will 
lea ve the horse standing on fhiee lejrs ; you 
can now liandU' him as you wish, for ft is 
utterly impossible tor him to kick in this 



position. There i.s something in this opera- 
tion ol taking up one loot Tliat conquers a 
horse quicker and more surely than any tiling 
else you can do to him— (he chief reason 
being, tliat by conquering one member you 
conquer, to a great extent, the whole hor.«e. 
When the hor.se’s loot is first tied up, he 
will sometimes become very wild, and strike 
■with his knee, and try every possible way 
to get it down, but he cannot do flmt. and 
will soon give up. This .will conquer li»iu 
better than anything you could do, and 
without any possible danger of hurting 
himself or the operator either, for you can 
tie up his foot and ait dowm and look at 
iiim till he tires. When ytm find that he is 
conquered, go to him, let down liis foot, rub 
his leg with your hand, caress him, and let 
him rest a little; then nut it up again. 
Repeat this a few times, aWays putting up 
the same foot> and he will soon learn to 
976 


travel on tliree legs, so that you can drive 
him some distance. A.s .soon as he gets a 
little used to this way of travelling, put on 
your hurno.ss, and hitch him to a sulky. 
You need not be fearful ot his doing any 
damage while lie has one foot up. lor he 
cannot kick, neither can he run fust enougl 
to do any harm. 11 he wants to nm, you 
can let him have the line.s and (lie whip 
too, with perfect safety, for he cun go but a 
slow gait on three legs, and will soon lu* 
tired and willing to stop; only bold him 
enough to g’uide him in the right directioli, 
and he will soon be tired, ami willing to 
stop at the w'ord. Thus you will eficctually 
cure him at once of any further notion '‘t 
running off. (ietierally speaking, hor.s('S 
kick heoan.«e they uie afraid of what, i.s 
heliiiid them, and when they kick against ii. 
and it hurts them, tliey will only kick the 
harder; and this w'ill hurt them still more, 
and cause them to remember the circum- 
stance much longer, and also make it still 
more difficult to persuaiic them to have any 
confidence in anything dragging behind 
fhem again. Ifut by the method suggested 
above, horses may be harnessed to a rattling 
sulky, })Iough, waggon, or anything else 
ill its worst shape.. 'Itie horse.s may be 
friglitened at first, but tliey ciiimot kick or 
do anything to hurt themselves, and will 
soon find that you do not intend to liuit, 
tliern, and then they will not care any more 
about it. You Cian then let down tli<‘ leg 
and drive along gently without any further 
trouble. By this process, a Imrse, it he, 
kick ever so hadly, may tie taught to go 
gently in harne.ss in a few' hours’ time /v> 
make a horse tie doim: bend his left fore-leg 
and «Hp a loop over it, so that he cannot 
get it down. Then put a surcingle round 
his body, and fasten one end of a long strep 
around the other fore-leg, just above the 
hoof. Place the other end under the sur- 
cingle, so u.s to keei> the strap in the right 
direction, take a short hohl of it with your 
right hand, stand on the left siile of the 
horse, grasp the bit in your left hand, pull 
steadily on the strap with your right, and 
bear against his Khoiildcr till you cause him 
to move. As soon as he lifts his weight, 
your pulling will raise the other foot, aud 



lie will have to come on his knees. As soon 
as a horse recovers Irom his astonishnteiit 
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at belriff brought to hi« knees, he begins to 
resist, that is, he rears upon his hind legs 
and springs about in a manner that is truly 
alarming. At thi.*! juncture you must re- 
member that your business is not to set 
your strength against the horse’s strength, 
out merely to.foTlow him about, holding the 
strap just tight enough to prevent himlroin 
putting out his off fore-leg. As long as 
y{ai keep close to him liiid behind his 
shotilders, you are in little danger. The 
bridle in the left hand must be u.'»ed hke 
steering lines: by pulling to the right or 



1( ft as occasion requires, the horse, turning 
on nis hind legs, may be guided just as 
a boat is steered by the rudder lines; 
or, pulling straight, the hor.se may be 
latigued, by being forced to walk backwards. 
Tile strap, passing throu;;h the surcingle, 
keeps the trainer in his right place; he is 
not to pull or in any way fatigue himself 
more than he can help, but, standing 
upright, simply follow the horse about, 
guiding him with the bridle away from tlie 
walls when needful. To do’tliis well requires 
considerable nerve, coolness, and patience, 
and at times agility ; for sometimes tlie 
animal will make a very stout tight, and 
even jump sideways with both lore-legs fast. 
Wiien held and guided properly, few horses 
resist longer than ten minutes. Usually, 
after a violent struggle of eight minutes, 
tlie animal sinks forward on his knees, 
sweating profusely, with heaving Hanks 
and quivering tail. , Then is the time to get 
him into a comfortable position for lying 
down ; if he still resists, he may be forced 
^ the bit to "walk backwards. Then, to<), 
Afy pushing gently at his shoulder, or by 
pulling steadily the off-rein, you can get 
him to fall, in the one case, on tlie near 
side, in the other, on the off side ; but the 
assistance rendered should be so ^ight that 
the horse must not be able to reset it. The 
horse will often give a final spring, when he 
is supposed to be quite beaten ; at length, 
however, he 8lide.s over, and lies down, 
panting and exhausted, on his side. If he 
IS full of corn, and well bred, take advantage 
of the moment to tie up the off fore- leg to 
the surcingle, as* securely as the other, m a 
slip loop-knot. Now let the horse recover 


his wind, and then encourage him to make 
a second light. It will often be more stub- 
born and fierce than the first. The object 



ot this tying- up operation is, that he shall 
thoroughly exhaust without hurting him- 
self, and that he shall be convinced that it 
is you who, by your superior strength, have 
conquered him, and that you are always 
able to conquer him. "When the horse lies 
down for the second or third time, tho- 
roughly beaten, the time has arrived for 
teaching a few more of the practical partis 
of horse-training. When you have done 
all that you desire to the subdued horse - 
smoothed his ears, if fidgety about the ears ; 
the hind-legs, if a kicker; shown him a 
saddle, and allowed him to smell it. and 
then placed it on his back ; mounted him 
yourself, and pulled him all over— take off 
all the straps, lu moving round him for 



the purpose ot gentling him, walk slowly, 
always from the head round the tail, and 
again to tUe head ; scrape the sweat off him 
with a scraper ; rub him down with a wisp; 
smooth the hair of his legs, and draw the 
fore one straight out. I f he has fought hard, 
be will lie like a dead horse, and scarcely 
stir. You must now again go over him 
with a very gentle motion of the hand, and 
with this operation will be completed your 
first and most important lesson. You may 
now mount on the back of an unbroken 
colt, and teach him that you do not hurt 
916 
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bim in that attitude : it he were standing 
upright, he might resist, and throw you, 
Irom tright; hut as he is exhausted and 
powerless, he has time to find out that you 
mean him no harm. You can lay a saddle 
or iiarness on him, it he has previously 
shown aversion to them, or any part of 
them ; Jus head, tall, and legs are all safe 
lor your friendly caresses; do not spare 
them, and speak to him all the time. If he 
iias hitherto resisted shoeing, now is the 
lime for handling his fore and hind legs 
kindly, yet, if he attempts to resist, with 
a voice of authority. If he is a violimt, 
savage, confirmed kicker, as soon as lie is 
down, put a pair of hobbles on his hind- 
legs. These must be held by an assistant 
oil whom you can denend, and passed 
through the rings of tlie surcingle; with 
the horse’s fore- legs tied, you may usefully 
spend an hour, in handling his legs, tapping 
the hoois with your hand or a hammer ~ 
all this to be done in a firm, measured, 
soothing manner ; only now and then, if 
he resist, crying, as you paralyse him with 
the ropes, “ U'o, ho!" in a determined man- 
ner. It is by this continued soothing and 
handling, that you establish confidence 
between the animal and youiselt. Patting 
him as mimh a.s you deem needful, say for 
ten minutes or a quiirter of an hour, you 
may encourage him to rise. Some horses 
will require a good deal of helping, and 
their fore- legs drawing out before them. 
It may be as well to remark, that the Iiand- 
ling of the limbs, especially of colts, requires 
caution. If a horse, unstrapped, attempts 
tc rise, 5 ’ou may easily stop him by taking 
hold of a fore-leg, and doubling it back to 
the strapped position. 11 by chance he 
should be too quick, do not resist, for it is 
an c.s.-^ential principle never to enter into a 
contest witli a horse unless you are certain 
ct being victorious. In all these operations 
you must be calm and not hurried. When 
> 0(1 have to deal with a savage kicker that 
you wish to subdue and compel to lie down, 
have a leather surcingle with a ring sewed 
on the belly part; and when the hobbles 
are buckled on the hiiid-legs, pass the ropes 
tluough the rings, and when the horse 
ti^ses again, by buckling up one fore-leg, 
and pulling steadily, when needful, at the 
iiind legs, or tying the hobble ropes to a 
c . liar, you reduce him to perfect helpless- 
ness ; he finds that he cannot rear, lor you 
}iull his hind- legs, nor kick, for you can 
])uU at all three legs; and after a few 
atiempts he gives up in despair. In prac- 
ti.>>iiig the art of taming, an average horse 
may be subdued by an average horseman ; 
but a fierce, determined, vicious horse re- 
quires a man above the average in temper, 
courage, and activity ; activity and skill in 
sttcring being of more importance than 
strength. It is seldom necessary to lay a 
colt down more than twice. Perhaps the 
•best way is to begin practising the strap 
movements with a donkey, or a quiet horse 
full of grass or water, and so go on from 
day to day with the same perseverance as 
though you were practising skating or any 
other art, Kemember you must not be in a 


hurry, and you must not chatter. When 
you feel impatient, you had better leave off, 
and begin again another day. And the 
same with your horse: you must not fire 
him with one lesson, but you must give him 
at least one lesson every day, and two or 
three, if he is very nervous. The most 
curious circumstance of all, in connection 
xvith this strai)ping-iip and laying* down 
process, is, that the moment the horse rises, 
hescem.s tohuvecoutructedu pcM'sonal Iriend- 
ship fur the operator, and with a very little 
encouragement will generally follow Iiim; 
this teeling may us W'ell be encouraged, by 
giving the animal a piece of carrot, apple, 
or bread. It is an excellent practice to 
accustom all horses to strange sounds and 
sights; and of very great importance to 
young horses which are to be ridden or 
driven iii large towns. To accustom a horse 
to u drum : place it near him on the ground, 
and. without lacing him, induce him to 
smell it again and again, until he is tho- 
roughly accustomed to it. Then lift it up, 
and slowly place it on the side of Jiis neck, 
where he can see it, and tap it gently 
with a stick or your finger. If he starts, 
pause, and let him caretully examine it. 
Then re-commence, gradually moving it 
backwards, until it rests on his withers, by 
degrees playing louder and louder, pausing 
always when he seems alarmed, to let him 
look at it and smell, if needlul. In a very 
few minutes you may play with all your 
force, without his taking any notice. When 
this practice lias been repeated a (ew times, 
the horse, however spirited, will rest his 
nose unmoved on the hig drum while the 
loudest sounds arc being produced. 2'o 
teach a horse to tolerate an o/an innhrella : go 
throiigii the same cautious forms; let him 
see it and smell it; open it by degrees; 
gain your point inch by inch, passing it 
always from his eyes to his neck, and Irom 
his neck to his back and tail. In half an 
hour any horse may be taught that no 
injury is intended him ; and he may thus 
be familiarizi'd to many other articles, such 
as the riding-habit, saddle-clotii, &c. 7'o 

accudom a horse to a t/t/. — Use a large smoot h 
snaffle-bit, so us not to hurt his mouth, with 
a bar on each .side, to prevent the bit from 
pulling through either way. Tliis you 
should attach to the iiead- stall of the bridle, 
and put It on the horse without any reins to 
it, and let him run loose in a large stable or 
shed for some time, until he becomes some- 
what used to the bit, and will bear it 
without trying to get it out of his mouth. 
It would be well, if convenient, to repeat 
this several times before you duanyuiiug 
mure with the animal ; as soon as he wiH 
bear Hie bit, attach a single rein to it. You 
should also have a halter on the horse, or a 
bridle made after the fashion of a halter, 
with a strap to it, so that you can hold or 
lead him alxiut without pulling on the bit 
much. He is now ready for the saddle. To 
break a horse to harness.— J^lAce him in a light 
stable, take the harness and raise it. very 
slowly until he can see it, let him i*nu‘II and 
feel Jt with his nose, until he becomes 
familiar with it, so that you can put it on 
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and rattle it about without hid being dis- 
turbed by it. Ae soon as he will bear this, 
put on the lines, caress him as you draw 
ttiem over him, and drive him about in the 
Htable, till he will bear them over his hips. 
As soon as he is familiar with the harness 
uiid lines, take him out and put him by the 
Side ot a gentle horse. Always use a bridle 
without blinkers when you are breaking a 
horse to harness. Lead him to or around a 
Jight gig or phaeton; let him look at It, 
touch it with his nose, and stand by it till 
he does not care for it ; then pull the shafts 
a little to the leil, and stand your horse in 
1 rout of the ofl- Wheel. Let some one stand 
on the right aide of the horse, and hold him 
by the bit, while you stand on the Jeit side 
lacing the vehicle, 'i'his will keep him 
straight. Hun your lelt hand back and let 
it rest on his hip, and lay hold of the shafts 
with your right, bringing up very gently to 
the lelt hand, which still remains stationary. 
Do not let anything but your arm touch his 
back, and as soon as you have the shafts 
square over him, let the person-on the oppo- 
site side take hold of one of them, and lower 
them very gently to the shaft- bearers. Be 
very slow and deliberate about hitching; 
the longer tun© you take the better, as a 
general thing. When you have the shafts 

} >laced, shake them slightly, so that the 
lurse will feel them on each side. As soon 
us he will bear them without starting, 
fasten the braces, &c., and urge him along 
very slowly. Let one man lead the horse, 
to keep him gentle, wliile the other works 
gradually back with the lines till he can get 
behind and drive him. After you have driven 
him in this way for a short distance, you 
can get into the vehicle, and all will go 
right. It is very important that the horse 
should proceed gently when he is first 
hitched. Alter he has been walked awhile, 
there is not nearly so much danger of his 
starting. If the animal is very wild, it is 
better to put up one foot the first time he is 
driven. With the leg strapped up, the 
lighter the break or gig the better, and tour 
wheels are better than two. To make a 
hoi'se follow a pereo7i. — Turn him into a large 
stable or shed, where there is no chance of 
escape, with a halter or bridle on. Go to 
him and coax him a little, take hold of his 
halter and turn him towards you, at the 
same time touching him lightly over the 
hips with a long whip. Lead him the length 
of the stable, rubbing him on the neck, 
saying, in a steady tone of voice, as you lead 
him, “ Come along, boy ! ” or use his name 
instead of “boy,” if you choose. Every 
time you turn, touch him slightly with the 
vvirip, to make him step up close to you, and 
then caress him with your hand. lie will 
sunn learn to hurry up, to escape the whip 
and to be caressed, and you can make hiiu 
follow you around without taking liold of 
the halter. If he should stop and turn from 
you, give him a few sharp cuts about the 
hind legs, and he will soon turn his head 
towards you, when you must always caress 
him. A few lessons of this kind will make 
him run after you, when he sees the motion 
of the whip ; m twenty or thirty minutes 


[ he will follow you about tire stable. After 
you have given him two or three lessons in 
the stable, take him out into a small field 
and train him; and thence you can take 
him into the road and make him follow you 
anywhere and run after you. 'To make a horse 
stand without holding.— Alter he has been well 
broken to tollow you, place him in the- 
centre of the stable, begin at his head to 
caress him. gradually working backward, 

I If he move, give him a cut with the whip, 

I and put him back to tlie same spot whence 
I he started. If he stand, caress him as belbre, 
and continue coaxing him in this way until 
you get round him, without making liini 
move. Keep walking round him, iiicrca.sing 
your pace, and only touch him occasionally. 
Enlarge your circle as you walk round, and' 
if he then moves, give Ip'm another cut with 
the whip, and put him back to his place. If 
he stands, go to him frequently and caress 
him, and then walk round him again. l>i> 
not keep him in one position too long at a 
time, but make him come to you occa- 
sionally, and lullow you around tlie stable. 
Then make liim stand in another place, and 
proceed as before. You should not train 
your horse more than half an hour at a time. 
To cure JMing.— Horses contract the dan- 
gerous vice o( jibbing, by improper manage- 
ment, When a horse jibs m harnes.s, it ii» 
generally from some mismainigentent, 
excitement, confusion, or from not knowing 
how to pull; but seldom from any unwil- 
lingnc.S8 to perform all that heunderstands. 
High-spirited, iree- going horses, are the 
most subject to jibbing, and only so because 
j drivers do not properly understand how to 
manage this kind. The whipping of horsea 
I under such a condition is an error of judg- 
ment. When a horse jibs, or is a little 
I excited, if he wants to start quickly, or 
looks around and does not want logo, there 
I is something wrong, and he neeils kind 
treatment immediately. Caress liini kindly, 
and if he does not understand at once wdiat 
you want him to do, he will not be so mucii 
excited as to jump and break things, and 
do everything through tear. As long as you 
are calm, anci keep down the excitement of 
the horse, the chances are tlmt you will 
make him understand you, which you wouhl 
not do by harsh treatment. Almost any 
horse, alter first jibbing, will start kindly if 
you let. him stand five or ten minutes, as 
though there was nothing wrong, and tlien 
speak to him with a steady voice, and turn, 
him a little to the right or left, so as to get 
him in motion, before he feels the stress 
of the weight behind him. 'J'here is a 
quicker process, that will generally start a 
jibbing horse, but it does not apply to all. 
at&nd him a little ahead, so that his sitoulders 
will be against the collar, and then take up 
the of his fore leet in your hand, and let 
one driver start him, and when tlie weight 
comes against his shoulders he will try to 
step; then let him have his foot, and hft 
will go right along. If you wish to cure a 
horse of jibbing, that has lung been in that 
habit, a day ought to be set apart for tliat 
purpose. Put him by the side of botcm 
steady horse ; have driving reins on them ; 
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tie up all the traces and straps, so that 
there wilt be nothinu: to excite them : do 
not rein them up. but Jet them have their [ 
heads loose. Walk them about together for | 
some time, as slowly and leisurely as pos- I 
Htble; stop often, and up to the jibbing i 
horse and coax him. Do not whij) him or ; 
do anything to excite him; but keep him ' 
as quiet as possible. He will soon learn to i 
start off at the word, and stop wlienever ; 
you tell him. As soon as he goes properly, j 
hitch Jiimin an empty waygon, which should 
be standing in afavourableposition for start- ■ 
iug. It would be well to shorten the trace- i 
chain behind the steady horse, s«» that, if j 
necessary, he cun take the weight of llie i 
waggon the lirst time you start them, j 
Drive only u few yard.s at first; watch the ! 
jibbing horse closely, and if yon see that he • 
is getting excited, stop liiin before he stops . 
ot his own accord, caress him a little, and I 
start again. As soon as he goes well, drive ; 
him over an ascent a lew time.s. and Uien | 
over a larger one, occasionally adding to the j 
load. 'J'hi.s process will cause any horse to . 
poll 

TAN Iv.-- This receptacle for holding and : 
preserving rain-water is a very uselnl 
adj Mict to a household. It may be made of j 
brick, set in cornpo, 'I'he best lining is ' 
brick set in very strong mortar, and covered j 
with a coat of ceriient half an inch thick, i 
'fhe tank siiould be arched over with a flat ' 
dome of brick, leaving an opening to clean ^ 
it out when required, wliich may be closed , 
bv a stone. If the water be first filtered, i 
there will be very little deposit. The tank j 
snown in tlie engraving is circular in the 
ground plan, with the sides built like u well. 
The Ixitiom should be in the form of a flat 
Home reversed, and tJie top also domical, 
with an opening left in the centre of sufll- 
cieiit size to admit a man to clean It out 
oocasioiially ; the top of this opening should ! 
be a little above the surface of the ground, i 
and stioiild be covered with an oak flu}), | 
with several holes bored in it for ventilation ; j 
or tile cover may be an iron grating, hori- 1 
zontal, and a little elevated, or conical. . 
'J’he.se tanks may be con.structed of various ; 
dimensions; the deptli and width should be 
nearly equal ; a hole should al.so be left for 
the service-pipe, or that which conveys the 
water into the tank, and also for the pipe 
tor the pump, if the water be drawn out by ' 
th:it means. The water may be filtered 
jireviimaly to its entering the tank; the 
hole Ibr the service-pipe ought, therefore, 
to be near the top, and on that side moat 
convenient for the filtering chamber; this 
may be about lour feet lii diameter, and 
three feet deep; across this, about twelve 
inches from tlie side next the tank, a slate 
partition from the top to within about six 
inches from the bottom should be fixed ; at 
the bottom of the box should be securely 
put clean coarse sand, or powdered charcoal, 
about a toot in thickness. The pipe or 
opening from the filter to the reservoir, 
should be of ample dimensions, and be 
made at about eighteen or twenty inches 
from the bottom, in the small division or 
Space behind the slate. Above this opening. 


and at every p«rt. most convenient, should 
bf an oprnmg nr druiu toosrry off the water 
when the tank is Juil. ihis filter should 



also have a cover, that It may be cleaned 
out, and Iresh sand or some other purifier 
put in as oiieii us may be found requi.>iite. 
As the water tM)iue,s from the roof, it is to- 
be first conveyed into the large division of 
the filtering chamber, on the opposite side 
of the slate p.irtiti«)n. and ))assing through 
theaand.it riseaiu thesma'.l division purified, 
when it is rendereci fit to puss info the* 
tank by the tube. If there ure two or more 
of these filtering cliambers, or if they are of 
greater dejith, the water may be passed 
through Hie greater quantity of sand, &c.^ 
in them, and he still more purified. Hoth« 
the tanks and the filtering chambers should 
lie water-tight ; if constructed of brick, the 
inner course may be built, in Roman cement, 
and afterwurds the W'hole of the inside 
covered with n coat of about three-quarters 
of an inch thick of the same material. 
Water from drains formed in tlie ground 
fur the pur}>ose of collecting it for domestfo 
purjioses, may be purifieil by ]>assing it 
through a sand filter previously to its en- 
tering the tank. In constructing tanks of 
the above description, care must be taken 
to have the earth loosely filled around the- 
brick-work, and to allow sufficient time for 
the work to get properly settled previously 
to admitting any great weight of water. A 
current of air is calculated to promote the 
purity of water in tunk.s, which is easily 
effected by the earthenware or other pipo; 
which Cv)uveys the water from tlie roof 
being six or eight inches in diameter, with 
ail opening lett in the tank. When the 
I jirevailing winds do not blow leaves or soot 
on the roofs, the water will remain good, 
even for drinking, without cleaning out the* 
tanks above once ayear ; but, in some cases, 
filtering by ascension has been found useful, 
and effected by the water being delivered by 
a pipe at the bottom of a cask or other 
vessel, from which it cannot escape till it has 
j risen through the holes in a board covered* 
with pebbles, sand, or powdered charcoal, 
as described above. 'I'ank.s or ponds dug* 
in the chalk four feet deep, what is exca*^, 
I vated being added to the sides roofed over, 

I have been found very valuable for large 
; tiocks of sheep.— See Cistjkkn, Pond, ItE- 
1 SERVOIRS, &c. 

TAN K AKD COOX.— A quart of mild ale^ 
a glass of w’hite wine, one of brandy, one of 
I sapiiiaire, the juice of a lemon, a roll of the* 
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I>eel pared tliin, nutmeg grated at the top. 
H sprig of borage or balm, and a bit of 
toawfed bread. 

TANSY, Culture of. — Tansy is ex- 
tremely hardy, and will grow in any soil. 
It ifl easily propagated at any season by 
parting the roots. 

TANSY PUDDING. — Tour a quart of 
boiling milk over a thick slice of the crumb 
of bread; cover it till cold, beat the yolks 
of six, and the wliites of two eggs ; pound 
some tansy with two or tliree leaves of 
spinach ; squeeze the juice, and put in as 
muc'tofitas will maketlie puddingof a good 
green colour ; a glass of brandy, half a grated 
nutmeg, and four ounces of fresh butter; 
mix all the ingredients, sweeten and put 
into a saucepan, and stir it over the fire till 
it be hot. bake it in a buttered dish lor 
half an hour. Piefore serving, strew grated 
.loaf-sugar over the top. 

Milk, 1 quart; bread, 1 slice; eggs, 
yolks, 6, whites, 2 ; tansy, suflicient ; spinach 
leai es, .1; brandy, 1 wineglaasfui ; nutmeg, 
i of 1; butter, 4 ozs. 

TAl*.— An implement fitted to casks, 
barrels, &c., for drawing off liquids. Several 
improvements have been made in this article. 
One is so constructed that the fluid way of 
tile tap may be inspected and cleaned ; and 
lor this purpose the front part is formed so 
that it may be screwed off and on the body ; 
or an aperture is formed in the front, and a 
screw plug fitted into it. Anotlier new kind 
of tap is formed with a conical barrel, of 
which the widest part forms the bottom of 
tile tap, and witii a hollow conical plug, 
ground to fit the barrel. The plug has only 
one aperture for the admission and outlet of 
fluid. The top of the plug is solid. In these 
tap.s, the greater the pressure of the fluid 
passed tlirough them the tighter will they 
become ; and in the case of steam or other 
lieated fluid, tlie tap will not be liable to any 
sudden change of temperature, as the plugs, 
being always charged wdtli tlie hot fluid, 
will keep the temperature uniform. 

TATEU. — -An article for giving light, 
generally made of wax, and very convenient 
for sealing letters or procuring a light at 
such time as candles or gas are nut required. 

TAPIOCA. - Choose the largest sort, 
wasli it two or three times in cold water, 
then soak it in fresh water five or six hours, 
and simmer it in the same until it becomes 
quite clear; then put lemon-juice, wine, 
and sugar. Tlie peel sin mid have been 
boiled ill it. It thickens very much. 

TAPIOCA JELLY.— Take a quarter of a 
pound of tapioca, swell it thoroughly in a 
pint of water; then add a glass of wine, 
port or Madeira, with sugar to the taste. 
Tapioca swelled in milk is a very light and 
nutritious food. 

TAPIOCA MILK. —Soak an ounce of 
tapioca in a pint of cold water for half an 
hour, pour on the water, and add a pint and 
a hair of good milk ; boil slowly until the 
tapioca is dissolved, then add sugar, nut- 
meg. and a little wliite wine, if not prohibited 
by the medical attendant. 


TAPIOCA PUDDING.— Soak two table- 
spoonfuls of tapioca in a quart of cold milk 
for four hours ; mix with it two eggs well 
beaten, two ounces of sugar, and "a little 
grated lemon-peel ; let it boil, stirring it all 
the time, to prevent the eggs from turning 
the milk, bake it in a dish for half an hour ; 
one egg is enougli for common purposes. 

TAPIOCA SOUP.-See Sago Soup. 

TAR.— An einpyreumatic turpentine, ob- 
tained by cutting to pieces trees of the j.uie 
or lir tribe, and exposing them to heat in a 
furnace or in the open air. The ordiimry 
i purposes to which tar is applied are well 
known. For medical purposes it has h>ng 
been used as a remedy in chest afleeticnis, 
chronic bronchitis, incipient consiiinptiou, 
&c. Tar is usually administered in the 
shape of tar- water, which is best made by 
digesting— stirring occasionally— one ounce 
of tar in thirty- two ounces of water for 
seven or eiglit days, and then straining. 
The dose is half a pint twice daily, mixed 
with milk. Tar is now chiefly used as an 
external application in some cases of skin 
diseases, either in the form of water or in 
that of ointment, made by melting together 
equal parts of tar and suet, and squeezing 
them through linen. 

TAU VINEGAR. —This is used for im- 
parting a smoky flavour to meat, and is 
made as follows — Pour half a pound of the 
best pickling vinegar over an equal quantity 
of common tar; stir I hem together, and let 
them remain lor an hour; then pour oil' the 
vinegar. The meat should be dipped into 
this mixture just previously to being 
i dressed. 

TARES. —This plant is cultivated for its 
stem and leaves, it is of hardy growth, and 
when sown upon ricli land will return a large 
8U[jp!y of green fodder lor the consumption 
of horses; or for fattening cattle. The 



preparation of the soil seldom consists of 
more than one ploughing, if lor autumn 
sowing; and of a winter and spring plough- 
ing when to be sown in spring. If in the 
latter case the land is very foul, several 
plougUiiigs are given, or one ploughing and 
several stirrings with the cultivator, la 
980 
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{general, tares succeed some of the corn 
crops. The time of growing depends on 
t he kind of tare and the purpose in viewr. 
The winter variety is sown in September 
a(ul October; and the first sowing in spring 
should be as early as the season will permit. 
Ji tiiey are to be cut green for soiling 
lhrv)ii^lu»ut the summer and autumn, w'hich 
is the must advantageous method of con- 
suming them, successive sowings should 
lollow till the end of May. Summer tares 
w hen meant for seed ought to be sown early, 
otherwise the return will be imperfect. The 
mode of sowing tares is mostly broadcast, 
which should be performed as evenly as 
possible over the surface of well-prepared 
iKiid ; the seeds being afterward.s covered in 
by luoper harrowing, in order to prevent 
them being picked up by the birds, and to 
ensure their perlect vegetation and growth. 
Aiier the seed is sown and the land care- 
luliy harrowed, a light roller should be 
drawn across, so that the surface may be 
smoothed, and the scythe permitted to work 
without interruption, it is proper also to 
guard the held (or several clays ugainst the 
depredations of pigeons, which birds are 
very lond of tare 8 ,^and will pick up a great 
part of the seed unless constantly watched. 

J he quauMty of seed to an acre is from two 
and a hall to three and a half bushels, 
acconliiig to the time of sowing, and to 
vhetlier tliey are to be consumed green or 
Je t to stand for a crop. The after-culture 
g ven to tares, consists merely in jmllhig 
out the larger weeds, unless they are in 
ro .vs, 111 which case, the horse or hand hoe 
is employed. In reaping tares for soiling, 
they ought always to be cut with the .scythe 
or the sickle, by breaking asunder the 
stalks and tearing up a number by the 
roots, r<^ii<lering the second crop of little 
value. U'heii mown early, they will in a 
rnoist season produce three mowings, hut 
generally two. In reaping tares for seed, 
they may he either mown or taken with the 
sicKle, and heated like peas in drying, stack- 
ing, and thrashing. Tares are eaten oif the 
ground in ooine place.s by dillerent kinds of 
iue stock, particularly by sheep; and as the 
winter-sown variety comes early in spring, 
the value of this net toed is then very coii- 
suleiable. Tare crops are sometimes made 
into liay, in which case more attention is 
found necessary than in those of most of 
tlm ariiliciut grains, as wet is more injurious 
to them, and they require more sun and air; 
but in Niiher respecLs they demand the same 
cautioii.s niaimgemeiit, in order to preserve 
the foliage from being lost. The time for 
cutting lor this purpose is, when the blos- 
so ! s have declined and they begin to fall 
and be flat. When well made, the hay is of 
the best and most nutritious quality. The 
produce of tares cut green is ten or twelve 
tons per acre, which shows the advantage of 
making these orojis into hay. It is found 
that the spring tares are lighter, and most 
liable to be injured by a dry season. The 
produce in seed is likewise ibund to be con- 
siderable— from three to six sacks, and in 
some instances, forty bushels or more, being 
ubtumed from the >ve. 


TAKPAULIX.—A material of a thick 
heavy substance, rendered walerprool", and 
used for covering every description of pro- 
perty. When merchandise and efleots are 
conveyed in open vans, &c,, a tarpaulin is 
indispensable, to be employed when the rain 
begins to descend. Wlieii not in use, it 
should be Iblded up in such a convenient 
form that it may be spread over any tiling 
by a single person unaided. 

TARHAGON, Culturk of— In a dry 
loamy soil, tarragon proves quite a hatily 
plant, but it is apt to perish in a wet situa- 
tion. It is easily propagated by parting 
the roots, or by planting in the spring 
young shoots with iinly two or three fibre.**. 

TA It K AGON VI N EG A R. Take ei ther 
the young leaves ol' tarragon when the plant 
i.s going into bloom, or the buds of elder- 
flower, and to every half peck put one gallon 
of vinegar, leaving it lor a lortnight iii a 
jug to ferment. Then drain it through a 
flannel bag. put into it a small bit of dis- 
solved isinglass, and bottle it. 

TARTAR EMETIC.— Mix twenty grains 
of tartar emetic and two grains of white 
sugar with one drachm and a lialf of lard. 
Use, asacounter-irritantin white swellings. 

'J’AItTARlC ACID.— 'I’his acid was first 
obtained in a .separate slate by Scheele; it 
e.Kists in several vegetable products, but 
principally in bi- tartrate of potash, w'hich is 
usually culled cream of tartar, u salt which is 
deposited from wine. 'J'artario acid is colour- 
inodorous, and very sour; it occurs in 
crystals ol’ a considerable size, the primary 
form of which is an oblique, rhombic pri.>* in ; 
it sufi’ers no change by exposure to the air ; 
water at sixty degrees dissolves about one- 
filth of its weight, and at two hundred 
and twelve degrees twice its wreight. it 
combines readily with alkalies, earths, and 
metallic oxides, and these salts are called 
tartrates; many of them are usefully ap- 
plied in the arts. Tartaric acid i.s largely 
employed us a discharge in calico printing, 
ami for making what are called sodaic pow- 
ders, which are imitations of soda water. 
Tartaric acid is entirely confined to the 
vegetable kingdom, and is found free or 
uncombined in tamarinds, in the unripe 
grajie, and in pepper, and in combination in 
tamarinds, ripe grapes, gooseberries, niul- 
bc: rie.s. squill, and dandelion. 

'rAHTLETS. — Rub over patty-pans a 
little b't ot butter, and line them with tart 
or pufl-imste; fill them with marmalade, 
preserved strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
ranrs, or any sort of fruit, take a small bit 
of the paste, and with the hand roll it ujxui 
the paste-board with fiour till it be still', 
and will draw out in straws ; hold it in omi 
hand and with the other draw it out, with 
these small strings cross the tartlets uc- 
ciirding to fancy, wet the edge, and lay on a 
narrow rim of paste cut with the paste- 
cutter, 

TAXES.— The land tax, ground rent, and 
sewers rate, are taxes chargeable to the 
landlord, but by Act of Parliament the 
occupants of houses are required to pay ail 
levies rated on the premises, and to deduct 
so much out of the rent as the landlord 
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ouiTht to have paid. But if the ratea pay- 
able by the landlord are not deducted from 
the rent of the current year, they cannot 
be deducted, or the amount recovered of the 
landlord in any subsequent year. Even if 
the tenant expressly covenant to pay the 
rent reserved, “without any deduction 
whatever,” still it has been decided that 
he may deduct the land tax and ground 
rent. The assessed taxes, poor rates, 
police, lighting and cleansing rates, are 
the tenant’s ovrn taxes, which he is 
bound to pay under the penalty of 
having his goods distrained. Most of 
the water and gas companies have, also, 
in addition to the power of cutting olT the 
supply of water or light, authority to dis- 
train fur rates in arrear, in the same manner , 
as landlords for their rent. ! 

TAX1UEU31 Y.-The art of bird-stuffing, | 
wdiich, in the hands of the naturalist, be- i 
comes a very interesting pursuit, and may 
be readily performed by adhering to the ; 
lollowirig instructions. In the first place, ■ 
themanipulator must buy a medical student’s ! 
dissecting- case, that will contain hall- a- I 
dozen knives of the kind he wants, two ■ 
pairs of sharp pointed scissors, a pair of' 
forceps, and most likely some chain- hooks ; 
and a blow-pipe. These last two items he 
may lay aside; but ail the rest are just the ■ 
things he wants, and buying them second- : 
hand they will cost him no more than a 
couple oi knives and one pair of scissors 
would if purchased new. He w’iU also i 
require a pair of round and a pair of flat 
pliers for his wire ; a pair of cutting pliers, 
which, as they are to be used both tor wire 
fltid for bones, should be pointed ones; a 
three-cornered file, wire of various sizes, 
plain and coloured glass eyes, some soft ; 
thread, some fine twine, tow, cotton- w'ool, ! 
reservation powder, arsenical soap, with ' 
rush for laying on the same, and some 
camphor. For the arsenical soap take— 
powdered arsenic, 2 ounces ; camphor, 5 
ounces; white soap, 2 ounces; saltot tartar, 

<> drachms ; powdered lime,2draclim8. The 
soap is to be out in very thin slices, and put 
in a crucible with a small quantity of veat^r, 
over a gentle Are, and Ifequeiitly stirred 
with a piece of wood. When properly 
melted, the lime and salts of tartar must be 
added ; the arsenic is then to be stirred in, 
and lastly the camphor (reduced to pow^der 
with a little spirits of wine) is to be mixed 
in, off the fire. For the preservative powder 
take— powdered arsenic, 4 ounces ; burnt 
alum, 4 ounces; tanner’s bark, 8 ounces; 
mix, reduce to powder, and pass through a 
fine sieve: then add camphor (reduced to 
powder with spirits of wine), 2 ounces; 
musk, 30 grains. Both these prenaratkms 
must be kept in well- closed jars. The soap, 
when ready for use, should be about the 
consistence of Devonshire cream. The 
bird-stuffer should then get the tools 
and preparations ready, and shoot an old 
starling (by far the best bird for a beginner). 
Take a stick of the required size and make 
two luffes with an awl the natural dis- 
tance apart ibr the lord's lege ; pass the 
leg- wires through the holes, and twist them 


{ firmly round the stick ; now fasten the end 
; of the stick firm, either in a vice ornailefi to 
I a block ; press the legs a little backwards, 
} making the feet the pivot ; then put one 
i finger just below the knee-joints on the 
I front of the legs and press the body forw ards, 
j making the knees tlie pivots, nntil you liave 
' the body in a natural position as regards 
the legs. Mow take hold of tire body with 
one hand, and with the other press back the 
neck-wire to rather more than at right 
' angles with the body ; then fake the middle 
of the neck-wdre between your fingers, and 
wdth the other hand press the free extremity 
! that projects beyond the head, and bend 
down the head until you have the niitririil 
form. To place the wings, supposing the 
bird to be at rest: cut two pieces of 
wire two or three inches long or more, 
according to the size of the bird, and point 
one end; take the wing in your Imnd. and 
pass the pointed end of tlie wire tiirongh 
the last joint, or rather on the free Pi(fe of 
the last joint ; now lift the wing with one 
hand, and. with one finger of the other, push 
the first bone, part of which yon cut off in 
skinning the bird, well up untfer the skin of 
the back ; then bring the wing dowm fo ttie 
side, and push the wire firtnly into the body. 
Open the mouth, and takeout the wool with 
which the eye sockets are filled; then stsifF 
the neck, tiiroU}>hthe mouth, until the proper 
size ; place a little wool in the eye-socket, 
on the further, upper, and under side, 'fake 
with the forceps one of the glass eyes by 
the little piece of wire which projects Imm 
one side, and insert carefully into the 
socket, making it project rather too rntieli 
through the lids. Place a little more 
wool behind the glass eye, and till irp the 
opening into the eye-sockets and the 
mouth with it, and tie the beak together. 
If the eyes now project too much, preiiiB 
them gently back with the finger, fake 
two little thin strips of wood, drive a strong 
pin through the centre of one piece nearly 
u> the head ; place this under the tail near 
I its base, and pass the point of the pin 
between the two centre quills ; place the 
centre of the other strip of wood on the 
point of the pin, and press it down until 
the tail is held firmly between the two 
pieces of wood, when you can spread it 
to the required extent. With a smooth- 
pointed wire (a knitting-needle will do), 
arrange every feather in its place, and then 
wind soft cotton over the whole body to 
keep the feathers in place, and put the 
bird in a freely- ventilated room to dry. 
In ducks, hens, &c., the neck is so long 
and narrow tliat the skin cannot be drawn 
over tlie head with these birds, therefore, skin 
the neck as high as you can and cut it off; 
make a cut through the skin from the aaigile 
of tlie jaw te the bottom of' the piece of 
neck still attached to tire head, and remove 
the neck, brain, tongue. &c., throagll the 
opening. Most bird-stufiers, and every tie- 
ginner makes the opening in the neck on tie 
side next the back of the ease tlte bird is to 
: be placed in : but, after very little prnet^oe. 
you may do this oo neatly Uiat it w iioc or 
much consequence on whieh sideyoa do ^ 
k82 
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TEA, Adulteration op.— A very con- 
^idcruble amount of ingenuity is displayed, 
both at home and abroad, in the adultera* 
lion of tea, as well as in the manufacture of 
spurious articles in imitation of it. First, 
me to be coiij^utered the aduUeraliftm of black 
tea. The chiet adulterations to which black 
tea is subject consist in the use of leaves 
other than those of tea, in the re-prepara- 
tion of exhausteii tea-leaves, and in the 
employment of substances, either for the 
purpose ol imparting colour and astringency 
to the infusion of the leaves, or to gla2c 
and face the surface of the dried leaves, so 
that they present an improved appearance 
to the eye. It has been repeatedly ascer- 
tained that the leaves of various British 
plants are sometimes used in this country in 
the adulteration of tea, among which are the 
following ; beech, elm, horse- chestnut, plane, 
fancy oak, willow, poplar, hawthorn, and 
sloe. I'iie leaves arc dried, broken into small 
pieces, and usually mixed u{> with a paste 
made of gum and catecliu ; atterwards tiny 
are ground and reduced to a powder, which, 
when coloured with rose-pmk, is mixed 
cither with the dust of genuine tea, or with 
inferior description.s of black tea. The 
great dilliculty experienced in the re-pre- 
p.u'ation of exhausted ten-ieuves, is to cause 
them to resume the twisted form imparted 
by the Chinese method of rolling and drying 
the leaves. For this purpose, the leaves are 
steeped in a strong solution of gum ; this, 
ill drying, occasions the contraction of the 
leaves, and causes them to assume to a 
•certain degree their original appearance; 
the solution at the same time imparts a 
jiolished surface to the leaves. The forms 
of the greater number of the leaves, even 
after this preparation.arestill very different 
from t hose of tea, as originally prepareil ; the 
leaves are more broken, and agglutinated 
into small battened or rounded masses, 
i'll is circumstance, and the sinning appear- 
ance of tlie leaves, are sufficient to enable i 
the experienced eye to detect samples of 
tea manufactured from exhausted leaves, 
even when mixed with a portion of unused 
tea. When a solution of sulphate of iron 
is brought into contact with a solution of 
tannin, or one of tea (which contains a 
large amount of tannin), tiie liquid becomes 
deeply coloured. Of this fact the fabricators 
of spurious tea are well aware: for they 
avail themselves of it, and frequently add 
to the gum- water to be used in making up 
exhausted tea- leaves, a proportion of aul- 
pfiate of iron. Kose-pink is another adulte- 
rating agent; it consists of the colouring 
matter of logwood, in combination with 
carbonate of lime. An inf usion of the wood 
is first prepared, tlirough which the lime is 
diffused, and this, in subsiding, carries with 
it the characteristic colour, which, incor- 
porated with the lime, forms rose-pmk. 
The presence of logwood is immediately 
detected by moistening a small portion of 
the tea- leaves of the sample with water, 
and mbbiag it gently about upon a sheet of 
white paper, which, in that taise, will be 
stitined bluish-blaok; snereever, if a poitlon 
oi' the tea, being thrown in cold water, 
ns3 


imparts immediately to the liquid a pinkiv^h 
or purplish colour, which is rendered red by 
the addition of a few drops of sulphuric 
acid, it is a sign of the presence of logwood ; 
for genuine black tea produces only after a 
time a golden brown liquor, which is not 
reddened by sulphuric acid. One of the 
substances resorted to for facing tea is 
plumbago, or black lead, which gives to the 
surface of the leaves a black, shining, ai d 
metallic or leaden appearance, so characte- 
ristic, that when once seen it may be again 
readily recognised. Also, if a thin slice be 
removed from the surface of one ol the 
leaves faced with this substance, and placed 
under the microscope, it will be seen to be 
thickly studded with numerous minute 
black particles. Again, if one or two ten 
spoonfuls of such tea be infused in.boiliiig 
water, the liquid, after a time, will, in iiiany 
cases, when the quantity of facing is con- 
siderable, acquire a blackish hue, and, on 
evaporation, the bottom of the vessel con- 
taining it will be found to exhibit the dark, 
shining, and characteristic coating of hluck 
lead. The adulteration of itreea tea may be next 
, considered. The development of the cha- 
I racterlfitic colour of tlie leaves of green 
tea is stated U> take place during the third 
roasting in the kuo, the leaves at the end of 
the second rousting being of a dark olive 
colour, almost black. In the third roasting, 
which is, in fact, the final drying, the heat 
of the tire is diminished, the quantity put 
into the kuo is greatly increased, and the 
time of roasting regulated. At this neriod, 
a change of colour takes place in the leaves, 
they beginning to assume a bluish tint, 

1 resembling the bloom on fruit. The colours 
' used ill the facing of green tea are usually 
three : yellow, blue, and white. 'J’he yellow' 
and blue colours, when mixed, form a green, 
and white is added, either to lessen the 
intensity of the Ibrmer colours, or else to 
give ][K>Ush to the surface of the leaves. 
Prussian blue is the substance most Ire- 
quentiy employed in the facing of spurious 
green tea. It is distinguished from indigo 
by the iron which enters into its composi- 
tion, and which may be detected by the 
ordinary tests, as well as by the non -effect 
of chlorine in bleaching It. Under the 
microscojpe it may be recognised by the 
form ana colour of the purtieiesof wldcli it 
consists, as also by the aotUm of liquor 
potassee, and dilute sulphuric acid ; the first 
turns the Iragiuents of a reddish hue, und 
the other restores tlie colour. Although 
not absolutely poisonous, yet when intro- 
duced into the systeoa, even in minute 
quantities, it is in some cases capable of 
exerting an injurious action. Verdigris, 
Butch pink, chromate of potash, oiironie 
yellow, and other substances more or less 
noxious, are used in the adaltesatton 
of black tea. Hie detection of adultera- 
tion will be considerably fisciUtated by 
pointing out the simple methods to 
be adopted for determining whether a 
sample of tea be sufficiently twhnnred or 
not. For this purpose, if the leaves be 
coated to any considerable extent. It wU* be 
sufficient simply to view one or two of tbenn 
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as opaque objects, with a glass of one inch 
locus, when the colouriiij^r matters entering 
into the composition ol the lacing will be 
detected as minute specks or particles, each 
reflecting its appropriate tint. Another 
method ol determining the same point is to 
scrape gently the surface of two or three of 
the leaves with a penknife, when, if they be 
laced, the colouring matters may be detected 
in the powder thus separated, viewed as an 
opaque object. A third method is to place 
live or six leaves on a slip olglass, moistening 
them with a few drops of water, and, after 
the leaves have become softened, flrmly 
squeezing the water out between the Auger 
and thumb ; this will then he found to con- 
tain more or less of the ingredients forming 
the facing, should such have been employed. 
Or, should it be desirable to obtain the ! 
results on a large scale, half an ounce or so 
of the leaves may be agitated in a little water 
for a few minutes; this will detect much of 
the facing, without unfolding the leaves, 
and after a time the facing will collect as a 
sediment at the bottom of the vessel. 
Lastly, the tea-dust, more or less of which 
is present in nearly every sample of tea, is 
usually found to contain the ingredients 
used in the facing in considerable quantity, 
and fr’oni its examination satisfactory re- 
sults may in general be very readily obtained. 
Having by one or other of the above pro- 
cesses determined whether the sample of 
tea be faced, the next step is to ascertain 
the nature of the substances used for this 
purpose. The blue colouring matter has 
goneraily been found to be either Trussian 
blue or ludigo, most frei][uently the former. 
Trussian blue is recognised under the mi- 
croscope by the angular form of the frag- 
ments, and by their brilliant and transparent 
bine colour, but most decidedly by the action 
of liquor potassae, which quickly destroys the 
blue, tinging the fragments of a dull reddi.sh- 
bro wn colour. Indigo is distinguished under 
the same circumstances by the irregular 
form of the particles, their granular texture, 
and greenish-blue tint, but chiefly by the 
fact that the colour is not destroyed by the 
liquor potassae. Turmeric powder is at once 
recognised by its size and bright yellow 
colour; and Dutch pink, by the action of 
liquor potassae and acetic acid : the one re- 
agent converts the bright yellow into a 
dark brown, and the other occasions efler- 
vescence. The chief points to be recapitu- 
lated are: that' the principal black 
namely, the Congous and Souchongs, arrive 
in this country for the most part in a 
genuine state ; that certain descriptions of 
black tea, as scented Orange. IVkoe, an»i 
Caper, are invariably adulterated, ihe 
adulteration consisting in general in the 
glazing of leaves with plumbago or black 
lead ; the caper likewise being subject to 
adm xtiire with other substances, as paddy- 
husk. tie tea, and leaves other than those of 
tea. That several varieties of a spurious 
caper, or black gunpowder, are prepared, 
wh'ch consist of tea-dust, and sometimes 
th** du-t of other leaves and sand, made up 
into little masses wuth gum, and faced with 
plumbago, Prussian blue, and turmeric 


powder : in some oases these imitations are 
sold separately, but most frequently they 
are used to mix with and adulterate the 
better qualities of caper. With respect to 
fi'reea <ea, the principal conclusions are, that 
these teas, with the exception of a lew 
of British growth and manufacture from 
Assam, are invariably adulterated ; that is 
to say, are glazed with colouring matters of 
different kinds. That the colouring matters 
used are in general Prussian blue, turmeric 
powder, and China clay, other ingredients 
being sometimes but not frequently 
employed. That these colouring matters 

ossess properties calculated to allVct the 

ealth injuriously. That in this country 
there is really no such thing as a green tea’; 
that is, a tea which possesses a naturally 
green hue. That green teas, and more espe- 
cially the gunpowders, in addition to being 
faced and glazed, are more subject to adul- 
teration in other ways than black tea.s. as by 
admixture with leaves not tho.se of tea, with 
paddy-husk, and particularly with lie tea. 
That lie tea is prepared so as to re.semblo 
green tea, and is extensively used by the 
Chinese themselves to adulterate gunpowder 
tea. The above are the most important 
conclusions as to the condition of black and 
green teas as imported, but these articles 
undergo further deterioration in our own 
country, as follows -That exhausted tea- 
leaves are frequently made up with gum, &c., 
and resold to the public as genuine black 
tea, and, when urtiflcially coloured and 
glazed, even us green tea. That the sub- 
stances employed in the colouring are in 
many cases very much more objectionable 
and injurious than those used by the Ciiinese, 
being often highly poisonous. That it is no 
uncommon thing for tea, both black and 
green, to be fabricated from leaves not 
those of tea, and possessing no properties 
in common with the leaves of that plant. 
That black lie tea is often coloured and 
extensively emjfloyed by our own dealers 
and grocers for the adulteration of green tea. 

TEA BISCUITS. — These biscuits are 
made with the flnest flour, fresh butter, 
seasoned with a little salt,* and melted in 
warm milk. For a moderate quantity, one 
pound of flour, two ounces ot butter, and 
one pint of milk, will be sufficient. Make 
it into a still’ paste, adding to it a large table- 
spoonful of strong brewer’s yeast, and leave 
it covered near the fire, allowing time 
enough to make it rise. When quite light, 
knead it well, roll it out an inch thick, 
and form it into round cakes of the size ot 
a muffin. Bake them in buttered pans until 
they are of a light brown ; split and butter 
them, and send them to table. If intended 
to be kept and eaten cold, the paste must be 
rolled out very thin and cut of a smaller 
size. 

TEA CAKE.— Rub into a quart of dried 
flour, of the finest kind, a quarter of a pound 
of butter; then beat up two eggs with two 
teaspoomuls of sifted sugar, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of washed brewer’s or unwashed 
distiller’s yeast; pour this liquid mixture 
into the centre ot the flour, and add a pint <>t 
warm milk as you mix it ; beat it no with 
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the hand until it comes off’ without sticking ; 
set it to rise before the tire, having covered 
it with a cloth. When it has remained there 
for an hour, make it up into good-sized 
cakes, an inch thick ; set them in tin plates 
to rise before the tire during ten minutes, 
then bake them in a slow oven. These cakes 
m»f be split and buttered hot from the 
oven, or split, toasted, and buttered, after 
they are cold. 

'I'EA CltEAlit.— Take some good green 
tea, and infuse half an ounce in a pint of 
milk, which pour boiling hot over the 
tea; cover it, and when it has infused a 
quarter of an hour, pour off" the milk, mix 
it with half a pint of cream and the yolks of 
si.v eggs ; strain through a tamis, and put 
it in a basin (not a saucepan) of hot water, 
or on a gentle fire, till thick enough. 

TEA, Dietktic PnopEUTiEs of. -T he 
dietetic and medicinal properties of tea are 
thus detailed (putting out of view the qua- 
lities usually imparted by the addition of 
sugar, milk, or cream) It acts on the 
system as a stimulus or sedative, according 
to the strength of the infusion that is taken. 
>> hen taken in moderation, it produces 
eff’ects at once agreeable and beneficial ; the 
gentle stimulation to the stomach certainly 
a.'^ststa dij^estion. When used in larger 
quantity, its primary action is that of a 
stimulus. Its well-known eflfect of inducing 
wakethlnesvs illustrates this. To many per- 
son.s, when taken late in the evening- and 
in some degree when taken strong at almost 
any time— it produces a very sensible degree 
of stiniulatiun. and a state of sleepless 
e.v'citability. Besides inducing wakeful 
ness, tea apparently sharpens the menta 
lacultfes. and, perhaps in an especial degree 
the imagination. generally speaking 
authors, and others who have labour of ihii 
description to perform, find that they cai 
work with much greater facility immediate!} 
alter partaking of this beverage than at anj 
other time. Green tea has. generall} 
speaking, more stimulating, black tea mor< 
sedative properties. The stimulating elTecti 
are, however, always and necessarily fol- 
lowed by sedative elfects, which may amouni 
in extreme cases to depression, or to a 
degree o[ narcotism ; and, in most cases, il 
acts as a narcotic on the organs of excre- 
tiqn, producing more or less visceral tor- 
pidity or sluggishness. The stimulani 
properties ol tea are not so strongly exhi- 
nted wiien it is taken with a solid meal as 
when with a small quantity of light food 
Jakeu along with food. It is at times ser- 
assist the digestion of the meal, 
and u unquestionably serves an important 
completing and perfecting the 
last stages ot digestion, when, for instance 
flours alter a heart j 
dinner. 1 he effect of tea on the second stag! 
sr and probably on the secretiot 

ande.vpiains its valm 

well-known anxiety of the dys- 
wm(ort ho enjoys after this bcvera''-e. II 
iiok headLK‘‘‘?'’!i* 

siok J>«*dache, and acts as a restorativ. 


under any circumstances where the system 
has been subjected to exhaustion. To the 
person who has a sufficiency of nourishing 
and wholesome food, the use of tea in 
moderate quantities, and at proper times, 
cannot be said ever to be followed by un- 
pleasant or unsatisfactory consequences. 
If taken in excessive quantities, however, 
tea becomes decidedly debilitating to the 
nervous system, affecting it much in the 
same way as any other stimulant and nar- 
cotic. In cases where it evidently disagrees* 
it ought to be given up altogether ; and it 
may be taken as a general rule, that one 
large cup, or two small ones, of moderately 
strong tea, morning and evening, are suffi- 
cient. If this quantity is exceeded, not 
only is it apt to cause nervousness, but the 
amount of warm fluid debilitates tbo 
stomach. Tea should not be drunk too hot, 
as it weakens the digestive organs ; nor too 
oool, as it is apt to produce nausea ; a mode- 
rate temperature, jplcasant to the palate, is 
the best. Tea should not be drunk too weak, 
as it acts thus as a violent diuretic ; nor too 
strong, on account of the injury it does to 
the nerves. Black tea is better than either 
green or mixed. A good proportion of 
milk and sugar should be taken with tea, 
to correct any pu.<>Bibie nauseous (pialities 
jiresent, 

TEA, Growth ant> ruF.PARATioN of.— 
The tea- plant is a hardy, ever}rreen, and 
leafy shrub, which attain.s tlie lieiglit of 
from three to six feet and upwards. It is 



generally propagated from seed, and tlic 
plant comes to maturity in 1‘rom two to 
three years, yielding in the course of the 
season three, and in some cases, lour crojis 
of leaves. The first gatliering lakes place 
early in the spring, a second in the begin nlng 
of May, a third about the middle of June, 
and a fourth in August. The leaves of the 
first gathering are the most valuable, and 
from them Pekoe lea, which consists of the 
young leaf- buds, as w^ell as black teas of the 
highest quality, are prepared. Tltose of the 
last gathering are large and old leaves, and 
consequently inferior in flavour and value, 
fhe leaves vary considerably in size and 
form; the youngest leaves are narrow, con- 
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roluted, and downy ; those next in size and 
age have their edges delicately serrated, 
with the venation scarcely perceptible; in 
those of medium and large sizes the vena- 
tion is well marked, a series of characteris- 
tic ioops being formed along each margin of 
the leaf, and the serrations are stronger and 
deeper, and placed at wider intervals. The 
principal varieties of black tea are Bohea, 
which is the commonest and coarsest de- 
scription, Congou,. Souchong, Caper and 
l*adre Souctiong, and Pekoe, which are of** 
the highest quality, the last consisting of 
the very young unexpanded leaves, and 
which, when clothed with down, constitute 
flowery Pekoe. The principal varieties of 

f reen tea are Twarikay, Hyson-akin, Young 
lyson. Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder, 
wnich in green tea corresponds with flowery 
Pekoe ill black. Imperial, Hyson, and 
Young Hyson, consist of the second and 
third gatherings, while the light and inferior 
teas, separated from Hyson bv a winnowing 
machine, constituti^ lly son- skin. There is, 
according to most writers, but one species 
of the tea-plant, from which the whole of 
the above, and many other varieties of tea 
are obtained, the diiferences depending upon 
soil, climate, weather, age of the leaves, and 
mode of preparation. The plants from 
which black teas are prepared are grown 
chiefly on the slopes of hills and ledges of 
mountains, while the green tea shrubs are 
cultivated in manured soils. Upon this 
circumstance many of the diiferences be- 
tween the two varieties depend. Other 
differences are occasioned by the processes 
adopted in the preparation and roasting of 
the leaves. Thus, while black tea is first 
roasted in a shallow iron vessel, called a 
Tno, and secondly in sieves, over a bright 
charcoal tire, green tea does not undergo 
the second method of roasting, but only the 
first, that in the kuo. An important opera- 
tion in the manufacture of tea consists in 
the rolling the leaves, so as to impart to 
tliem their characteristic twisted shape. 
This is effected by subjecting the leaves to 
pressure, and rolling* by the hands in a 
particular manner. 

TEA KETTLE.— This utensil for contain- 
ing the water with^hich tea is drawn, is made 
of a variety of forms, sizes, and materials, 
according to the particular place they are 
intended for. The largest and strongest 
for the kitchen are of copper or cast-iron ; 
smaller tea-kettles lor the same place are 
made of tin. With regard to these latter, 
it must be remarked that if they are put on 
the lire with a sufficient quantity of water 
the solder' of the joints would not melt, 
because this being a moveable body carries 
off the greater part of the heat from the I 
metal, and does not become hot enough for 
the solder to melt. If, however, the kettle 
should remain on the fire with very little 
water, it is evident that the solder which 
fixes the spout will not be protected ; and 
should the flame be permitt^ to reach this 
part, the spout'becomes unsoldered, wholly 
or in part, and the kettle leaks, an accident 
well known to happen too frequently. The 
best tin tea-kettles have the spout formed, 


not of tin-plate, but of stout iron tinned, 
without any seam, and fixed on to the 
kettle by being passed through a circular 
hole in the body, to which it is soldered 
inside, and therefore is safe from the flame ; 
the handles of these are likewise made of 
stout iron tinned, and fixed on by rivets. 
Tea-kettles for the breakfast and tea table 
are generally made of more elegant forms, 
and various contrivances are used to keep 
the water boiling while it is off the fire. 
Fur this purpose a tea-kettle may be placed 
upon a stand which contains a fiat iron heater 
that keeps it boiling. These are usually 
made of tin-plate, and are very economical 
and convenient. By means of a properly 
contrived handle, the tea-kettle and stand 
may be carried together. Another way is 
to keep the water boiling by iron heaters, or 
tubes of copper attached to the tea-kettle, 
and reaching to the bottom. Within these 
tubes are put irons red hot. It is important 
that the lid of the kettle should not fit so 
^ht as to prevent the escape of steam. 
When the lid fits perfectly tight, there is 
danger of the steam forcing the boiling 
water out suddenly through the spout, by 
pressing upon the surface of the fluid within. 
Another plan is as follows; If a common 
tea-kettle be placed upon an open fire, the 
heat and flame that rises round the sides 
has little effect, and it is only that which 
strikes the bottom that conduces materially 
to the heating of the water. By surround- 
ing the body of the kettle with a cylinder 
of stout iron, as seen In the engraving. 



extending deeper than the bottom of the 
kettle, and soldered tight round the top, 
there will, of course, b« a cavity between 
this casing and the kettle. The heat applied, 
whether that of a fire or lamp, will not only 
strike the bottom, but will accumulate to a 
considerable degree round the sides, and 
occasion the water to boil much sooner than 
in the ordinary way. The best tea-kettles 
have handles formed of wood, glass, or 
ivory. One with a metallic handle cannot 
be touched when filled with boiling water, 
without using a kettle holder, made of some 
non-oonducting substance, as cloth of some 
kind, or by wrapping a piece of paper round 
it, while a wooden, ivory, or glass handle, 
being itself a bad conductor, may be used 
without inconvenience. 

TEA-MAKING, Directions por. — 
Tastes differ regarding the flavour of va- 
rious sorts of tea, some preferring all black* 
m 
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■ otbers all j?reei», and many a mixture of 
t>oth in different quantities. A good mix* 
ture in point of flavour is two-fltths black, 
two-fifths green, and one-fifth gunpowder. 
In point of wholesomeness, however, all 
blacK is decidedly the best. The flavour and 
the strength of tea depends, in a great 
measure, upon the manner in which it is 
made, and the best way of conducting this 
process will be ascertained to be as follows : 
—The proportion of tea to be used is com- 
monly considered as one teaspoonful for 
each person and one for the pot ; this pro- 
portion will yield a beverage of an agreeable 
strength. An important feature is to have 
the water ready boilings not simmering, as 
is too commonly the case ; for, unless the 
water be boiling, the tea cannot possibly be 
good. Having well scalded the teapot, put 
in the tett, and pour over it about one- third 
of the water the pot will contain, and set 
it by the side of the fire for ten minutes, 
then fill up the pot and allow it to remain 
for six or eight minutes longer, by which 
time it will be thoroughly drawn. In pour- 
ing it out, be careful not to drain the pot to 
the very last cup, and also distribute the 
tea in such a manner among the partakers 
of it, that one portion does not have all the 
strong and the other portion all the weak. 
Never add fresh tea to that which has 
already been made by way of strengthening 
it, for It will not have that effect ; but in the 
event of its being too weak, then put the 
additional tea into a large teacup, nil it up 
with boiling water, and leave it there closely 
covered for a few minutes, alter which pour 
the contents into the teapot. Another plan 
recommended is always to use two teapots, 
each of suflioient size to hold the quantity 
of tea required ; pour the whole of the water 
over the tea at once, and do not allow it to 
stand more than three or lour minutes, 
when it should be poured into the other 
teapot and served from that. If the party 
is large, this process must be repeated. By 
this means all the tea will be of equal 
strength, and the aromatic flavour will be 
extracted without any of the injurious 
matter. Soft water is better for making 
tea with than hard water, the former is 
least impregnated with foreign mixture, and 
will always yield the greatest quantity of 
the tanning matter, and will strike the 
deepest black, with sulphate of iron in 
solution. If, however, hard water must of 
necessity be used, its deleterious properties 
may be remedied by the addition of a little 
carbonate of soda. If tea be used in a tea 
urn, care must be taken that the water boils, 
and that the urn heater is red hot ; then, in 
the first place, dust the urn and put the 
boiling wfuer into it, before you put in the 
heater; and, toprev^t an unpleasant taste 
being imparted, or spoiling the boiling 
water by dust, or particles of the hot urn 
(which may rub off the heater as it is being 
put into its place), be careful to put on tbe 
round rim. or ring before you put in tbe red 
hot heater; and be sure, also, to avoid 
pouring any water into the place where the 
neater goes, otherwise, when the iron is put 
in, the steam may rush out and scald-the 
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operator seriously. It is a well-ascertained 
fact, that the infusion of tea made in silver 
or polished metal teapots is stronger than 
that which is produced in black or other 
kinds of earthenware. This is explained 
on the principle that polished surfaces retain 
heat much better than dark, rough surfaces, 
and that, consequently, the heat being con- 
fined in the former case, must act more 
powerfully than in the latter. It is further 
certain that the silver or metal teapot, when 
filled a second time, produces worse tea than 
the earthenware vessel, and that it is ad- 
visable to use the earthenware pot, unless 
a silver or metal one can be procured suffi- 
ciently large to contain at once all tliat may 
be required. These facts are readily ex- 
plained by considering that the action of 
the heat retained by the silver vessel so far 
exhausts the herb as to leave very little 
soluble substance for a second infusion ; 
whereas the reduced temperature of the 
water in the earthenware pot, by extracting 
only a small proportion at first, leaves some 
soluble matter for the action of a subsequent 
infusion. The reason for pouring boiling 
water into the teapot before the infusion is 
made is, that the vessel being previously 
warm may abstract less heat from the 
mixture, and thus admit a more powerful 
action. Neither Is it difficult to explain the 
fact why the infusion of tea is stronger if 
only a small quantity of boiling water be 
first used, and more be added some time 
afterwards ; for If we consider that only the 
water immediately in contact with the herb 
can act upon it, and that it cools very rapidly, 
and especially in earthenware vessels, it is 
clear that the effect will be greater where 
the heat is kept up by additions of boiling 
water, than where the vessel is filled at 
once, and the fluid suffered gradually to 
cool. When the infusion has once been 
completed, it is found that any other add) 
tion of the herb only affords a very small 
increase in the strength, the water having 
cooled much below the boiling point, and 
consequently acting very slightly. 

TEA POISE.— An article of furnituro 



kept in the drawingroom as a receptacle 
for various kinds ol tea ready for use. U 
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is sometimes made with a risinf^ top, as 
showm in the annexed figure, and the various 
canisters are arranged within. 

TEA SYllUl*.— Pour a quarter of a pint 
of boiling water over three ounces of young 
hyson tea ; let it stand an hour, then add a 
pint of brandy ; cork it up well, let it stand 
for ten days, shaking it frequently; then 
strain it, sweeten with clarified syrup, and 
bottle it. A teaspoonful of this in a glass 
of water makes a very refreshing drink. 

TEA URN. — The tea-urn is the most 
elegant mode of supplying water for tea. 
It is made in the form of a vase, but in a 
great variety of patterns. The accompany- 
ing engraving represents one of the usual 



kind. In the centre there is a vertical tube. 
Into which a cylinder of iron heated red 
hot is slipped down, and covered by a small 
lid, and that by the lid of the urn. This 
keeps the water in the urn at a boiling heat. 
Some tea-urns have lamps beneath them, 
instead of iron heaters, which have the 
advantage of keeping the water hot any 
length of time. 

TlOA URN, TO Clean.— I n an earthen 
gallipot put an ounce of bees- wax, cut up 
in small pieces ; set it by the fireside until 

E urfectly melted and quite hot, very near 
oiling heat; remove the jar from the fire, 
and stir into it rather less than a table- 
spoonful of salad oil, and rather more than 
a tablespoonful of best spirits of turpen- 
tine, continue stirring till well mixed and 
nearly cold; fill the urn with boiling watei 
so as to make it thoroughly hot, apply a thin 
coating of the above mixture, aud rub with 
a soft doth till all stickiness is removed ; then 
polish with a clean rag and a little crocus 
powder. The crocus pow'der must be very 
line, so as to sift through muslin. 

' TEAL.— A bird which is a great favourite 
with sportsmen. . About Apnl, these bird.« 
iboilect a quantity of grass and rushes, aud 
make a covered nest, the opening for the 


most part to the south; in this they lay 
from ten to fourteen eggs, of a dirty white. 



and as big as those of a pullet. The nest of 
the teal is never placed in such a situation 
as to rise and fall with the water. It is 
found on all the grassy lochs of the north, 
and sometimes some hundred yards from 
the water’s edge, and at others, close by ; 
but at all times a dry spot is selected, where 
it deposits its eggs. iWl shooting bears a 
certain resemblance to some of our inland 
shootings which are neither common nor 
within the reach of every one ; and it is a 
most amusing sport when pursued on the 
banks of a small river or even a large brook, 
well sheltered by bushes. When hunted up, 
a teal seldom rises in the air, but usually 
skims along the stream, and presents a fine 
shot If it cannot begot at through the inter- 
ception of trees or large bushes, one of the 
party should run forward so as to circum- 
vent its entire escape out of reach. It i» 
not often, however, that a teal flies away 
altogether. The teal will also frequently 
swim down stream the moment after it 
drops ; so that if the shooter does not cast 
his eye quickly that way, instead of continu- 
ing to look for liira in one spot, the bird will 
probably catch sight of the sportsman and fly 
up, while his attention is being directed to 
the wrong place. 

TEAL, TO Dress.— I lalf-roast them; 
when they come to table slice the breast, 
strew on pepper and salt, pour on a little 
port wine, ana squeeze the juice of a lemon 
over ; put some gravy to this, set the plate 
on a lamp, cut up the bird, let it remain over 
the lamp till done, turning it. 

TEETOTAL DRIERS.— As there are 
many persons who wholly abstain from 
alcoholic liquors, the following collection of 
recipes for unintoxicating beverages are 
herewith given under a general head, for the 
purpose of easy ref erence : — 

Apple Baked Drink. — Bake half a dozen 
apples without peeling them, put them into 
a jug, and pour half a gallon of boiling 
water over them whilst they are hot, cover 
the whole up until cold, then ivveeten with 
honey or sugar. 
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Apple Z)rtw/l-.— Boil five or six ripe pippins, 
cut into six or ei^ht pieces, in Imlf a gallon 
of water until quite soft, strain through a 
sieve, and sweeten with honey and sugar. 

Apricot Effervescing Drink. — ^’i'ake a pint of 
the juice of bruised apricots, filter until 
clear, and make into a syrup with half a 
pound of sugar, then add an ounce of tjir- 
taric acid, bottle, and cork securely. For a 
tumbler three parts full of water, add two 
tablespoonfuls of the syrup, and a scruple 
of carbonate of soda, stir well, and drink 
while effervescing. 

Harley Water with Honey . — Add the juice 
and rind of one lemon to "a tablespoonful of 
honey, and two teacupfuls of barley, put it 
into a jug, and pour a quart of boiling water 
upon it. 

Barley Water with Isinglass . — Take a tea- 
spoonful of pearl barley, six lumps of loaf 
sugar of the ordinary size, half a lemon, 
and enough isinglass to clear it. Four half 
a gallon of spring water on these ingredients, 
and let it stand till cold. 

Cool Cwp.— Weigh six ounces of sugar in 
lumps, and extract the essence from the rind 
of a large fresh lemon by rubbing the lumps 
of sugar upon it; then put them into a 
deep jug, and the strained juice of one 
lemon and a half. When the sugar is dis- 
solved, pour in a bottle of cider, add nearly 
half a small nutmeg lightly grated, and 
serve the cup with or without some, sprigs 
of fresh balm or borage in it. If closely 
covered down and placed on ice for a short 
time, it will be more agreeable as a summer 
beverage. 

Currant ira/en— Squeeze a pound of cur- 
rants into a quart of water, add four or live 
ounces of pounded sugar. Mix well, strain, 
and ice, or allow to cool. 

Effervescing These are made ex- 

temporaneously by adding to twenty grains 
of bi- carbonate of soda ^or potash), fifteen 
grains of citric (or tartaric acid), about half 
a teaspoonful of coarsely powdered white 
sugar or a teaspoonl ul of syrup may be added, 
and if cleared, two or three drops of essence 
of lemon. The soda with either of the 
acids makes soda water, the potash, potash 
water, and the addition of the lemon and 
sugar converts itintoefl'ervescing lemonade. 
If ginger beer be desired, it is only necessary 
to add about ten grains of powdered ginger 
instead of the lemon essence. A table- 
spoonful of lemon-juice (obtained from half 
a lemon or an orange) is equal to fifteen 
grains of citric acid, and may be substituted 
for it and the essence with advantage. The 
method of proceeding in each case is as 
follows : —Dissolve the soda or potash in a 
■wineglassful of vi'ater with the sugar or 
«yrup, and the essence of ginger or lemon, 
when they are used; then dissolve the acid 
in an equal quantity oi water (or squeeze 
the lemon) in another glass, pour the two 
together, and drink while eflervescing. 

Emit Seirrage.s.—Fruit drinks should be 
made with the juice of fresh truit when it 
can be obtained, in preference to syrup or 
jam, and the usual method of preparing 
the.se drinks is to boil the juice which has 
been soueezed from the fruit, with a little 


water, straining it afterwards through « 
fianiiel bag, and adding as much syrup or 
sugar, lemon-juice and water, which should 
be perfectly cold before use. 

Ginger Drink . — Take a pound of cream of 
tartar, three pounds of loaf sugar, a quartet 
of a pound of coarsely pounded ginger, boil 
these, ingredients together in four gallons of 
water for ten minutes ; skim it clear, and 
let it stand till nearly cold; add a spooniul 
of yeast, stir the whole together, let it stand 
all night to settle, then bottle in small stone 
bottles securely corked; in three days it will 
be tit for use. 

Iced Mevet'age.s.~-The%ei are made by the 
addition of ice to other materials, by which 
the flavour of the whole is rendered luore 
grateful to the palate. Clean and j>ure ice 
18 necessary lor the purpose. 

ywdiaa iS.wrw/).— Take five pounds of lump 
sugar, two ounces of citric acid, and u 
gallon of boiling water; when cold, add half 
a drachm of essence of lemon, stir it well, 
and bottle it. About two tablespoonfuls to 
a glass of cold water. 

Lemon Kali . — Take of highly-dried citric 
or tartaric acid twenty-four grains, carbo- 
nate of soda, also highly'dried, one scruple, 
coarsely powdered refined sugar (also dried) 
two drachms, and essence of lemon one or 
two drops. The whole must be kept in a 
very dry bottle. When required lor use, a 
dessertspoonful will make a pleasant beve- 
rage when added to three parts of a tumbler 
of water. 

Lemon Put two slices of lemon, 

thinly peeled, into a teapot, a small piece of 
peel, and sugar to sweeten ; pour in a pint 
of boiling water, and stop it closely for two 
hours. 

Lemon Barley TFalm-- Hub two ounces of 
sugar on the rind of a lemon, so as to extract 
its flavour; press out the juice on to the 
sugar, and pour on it a quart of plain barley 
water, made without lemon or sugar. 

Kormandy Pippin Wate ?’. — Cut up five or six 
Normandy pippins into small pieces, boil 
them for half an hour in a quart of water, 
with a little lernon-peel, and a clove; sweeten 
to taste, strain, and drink when cold. 

Orange Harley Hub two ounces of 

sugar on the rind of an orange, and after- 
wards press out the juice ujion the sugar, 
up(m which pour a quart of plain barley 
water. 

Peach TTa/cr.—- Ma.sh eight ripe peaches, 
add the juice of a lemon, add a teiicu5>!'j‘ of 
syrup made in the ordinary way, and a pint 
and a half of water ; strain through n sieve, 
and mix with cold water when required for 
drinking. 

Raspberry Effervescing Draught.—TvAio three 
pints of raspberry juice, filter clear, and 
make a syrup with a pound and a half of 
sugar, and add three ounces of tartaric acid. 
Keep it in well-corked bottles. For a turn* 
bier three parts full of water, add two table* 
spoonfuls of the syrup and a scruple of 
carbonate of soda. 

Rhubarb Sherbet. SioW six or eight sticks 
of rhubarb for ten minutes in a quart of 
water ; strain the liquor into a jug, in which 
a thinly pared lemon- peel is placed, and two 
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tablespoonfttlfl of clarified engar ; let it stand 
for five or six bours, and it will then be fit 
to drink. 

Sugar Water.— Boil a sufficient quantity of 
sugar in water to make it pleasantly sweet, 
let it stand till cool, then drink with ice, or 
not, as desired. The same drink may be 
made by simply dissolving two or three 
lumps of sugar in a tumblerful of water. 

Turkish Sherbet. —Wash a small quarter of 
veal, and put it on the fire with nine pints 
of water ; skim it well, and let it boil till 
reduced to two pints ; run it through a 
sieve, and when cold add to it a pint and a 
half of lemon-juice, and two pounds of loaf 
sugar which has been made into a syrup 
with a pint and a half of water, and cleared 
with the white of an egg. 

Welsh Nectar.— Boil two gallons of water, 
and let it stand to cool; add a pound of 
raisins, two pounds of loaf sugar, the juice 
of three lemons, and their rinds thinly 
peeled, stir the whole daily for four days, 
then strain it through a jelly- bag, bottle it, 
and cork it securely. In ten days or a fort- 
night it will be fit for iise.—See, also, AppiiE 
Water, Barley Water, Chocolate, 
Cider, Cocoa, Coffee, Cranrerry 
Water, Curds and Whey, Ginger 
Beer, Iced Water, Lemonade, Orange- 
ade, Orgeat, Terry, Raspberry Vine- 
gar, Rice Water. Sherbet, SodaWater, 
Strawberry Water, Toast andWater, 
&c. 

TEETH, Preservation of. —The preser- 
vation of the teeth ought to form an impor- 
tant item in the care of the person. The 
possession of sound teeth is a great blessing, 
as they not only promote the process of 
digestion, but keep the breath sweet and pure. 
Unsound and unclean teeth are also most 
unsightly and unpleasant for other persons 
to be brought in contact with ; for these com- 
bined reasons, the greatest care should be 
'Observed in the management of these impor- 
tant organs. It must be understood that 
the teeth are bones thinly covered over with 
a fine enamel, and this enamel is more or less 
substantial in difiTerent persons. Whenever 
this enamel is worn through by too coarse a 
powder or too frequently cleansing the teeth, 
or eaten through by a scorbutic humour in 
the gums, the tooth cannot long remain 
sound. The teeth, therefore, are to be cleaned 
but with great precaution, for if the 
enamel is worn off faster by cleaning the 
outside than nature supplies it within, the 
teeth will probably suffer more by this me- 
thod than oy neglect. A butcher's skewer, 
or the wood with which they are made must 
be bruised and bit at the end, till with a little 
use it will become the softest and best brush 
for this purpose ; aud in general the teeth 
may be cleaned with this brush without any 
powder. It is necessary to observe that, 
very near the gums of persons whose teeth 
are otherwise good, there is apt to grow a 
false kind of enamel, both within and with- 
out, and this false enamel or tartar, if 
neglected, pushes the gums higher and 
higher till it leaves the wngs of the teeth 
qmte bare, above the true enamel, so that 
•ound teeth are destroyed, because the gum 


has forsaken that part which is not sheathed* 
and protected. In the summer months thia 
tartar may be effectually removed by par- 
taking daily of strawberries; eating plenti- 
fully of watercress is also considered a good 
remedy. An excellent tincture for this 
defect will be found as follows Mix six 
ounces of tincture of Peruvian bark with 
half an ounce of sal-ammoniac. Shake 
these well lor a few moments every time 
before the tincture is used. The method of 
using it is, to take a spoonful and hold it 
near the teeth, then with a finger dipped in, 
rubbing the gums and teeth, which are 
afterwards to be washed with warm water. 
Another method of preserving the teeth is 
to wash out the mouth with water alter 
every meal, especially if animal food has 
been eaten ; by these means the particles of 
food lodging about the teeth and gums are 
dislodged, which, when allowed to remain 
and accumulate, proves excessively injurious. 
Much harm is frequently done to the teeth 
by cleaning them with too hard a brush or 
deleterious dentifrices, in either case the 
enamel being scratched and otherwise 
injured. As a matter of course, the preser- 
vation of the teeth is greatly influenced by 
what is eaten and drunk. All things that 
are either very hot or very cold are extremely 
bad; acids are especially injurious, as are 
also sweets. The decaying of teeth is partly 
due to chemical decomposition of the food' 
lodged between the teeth in eating. When 
there is joined to this an unhealthy or weak 
condition of the ivory, which is thus 
rendered incapable of resisting the action of 
external causes, and also the continual 
pressure of the adjacent teeth, when too 
close together, then decay is almost sure ta 
take place in some part or other of the 
crown. When it occurs in the sides of the 
necks, just below the enamel, the cause 
always is in the food, and generally so when* 
in the middle of the crown of the molars ; 
but sometimes decay takes place beneath 
the enamel, and long before the slightest. 
fissure in this part can be detected by any 
ordinary observation, or, at ail events, 

I while there is no opening large enough to> 

I admit the food. Besides these causes, 
another exists in the uncovered state of th&' 
roots, or fangs, or in these being covered by 
tartar instead of gum, both of which cir- 
cumstances tend to produce decomposition 
and decay, and should be cautiously guarded 
against. When a cavity is actually deve- 
loped, the sooner it is filled the better* 
When it is small and has not opened into 
the natural cavity of the tooth, gold leaf it 
the best material, the den 1st previously 
cutting away the decayed matter and nress- 
ing in the gold with great force. When^ 
however, this cavity is exposed, gold is 
useless under ordinary turcumstances. The 
following are some o. the best methods of 
filling teeth when beginning to decay; — 1. 
Mix thirteen parts of pure &ielv powdered 
caustic lime with twelve parts of anbydroua 
phosphoric acid. This powder is moist 
during the mixing, and while in that state 
is to be introduced into the decayed tooth. 
Ihe place In the tooth is to be made dry> 
99a 
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before receiving the mixture. This kind of 
filling must be used two or three minutes 
after being prepared. Soon after it is 
lodged in the decayed cavity, it becomes very 
solid. 2. Take pure anhydrous phospborio 
acid, forty-eight grains, pure caustic (un> 
slaked) lime, forty-two grains. Finely pul- 
verize each separately, and keep them sepa- 
rate in well- stopped bottles till wanted, i 
For use, mix the required quantity in a i 
small mortar, as rapidly and perfectly as 
possible, and at once press the dry mixture 
in the cavity of the tooth. The surface 
should then be smoothed off and finished 
by moistening with water. This cement 
soon acquires great hardness; it is very 
white and durable, and in its composition 
resembles the natural earthy matter of the 
teeth. The whole process requires expert- 
ness to succeed; but the latter, when at- 
tained, will amply repay lor one or two 
failures. If the composition be not mixed 
and applied quickly it becomes moist, and is 
therelTore unfit for use. In many cases the 
odour arising from carious teeth Is very 
offensive ; to remedy this, the mouth should 
be well rinsed wiln a teaspoonful of the 
solution of chloride of soda in a tumbler of 
water, which will have the desired effect. — 
See Dentifrice, Toothache, &o. 

TFETUING.— This natural process in a 
child’s development, usually commences 
about the third month, though it is seldom 
till the fifth or sixth that the teeth make 
their appearance through the gums. The 
period when the teeth may be expected Is 
indicated by an increased irritability of the 
infant, the gums become tense, shiny, and 
swollen ; while the exciied glands in the 
neighbourhood pour out so large a quantity 
of saliva, that it overflows the mouth, 
causing the infant to drivel, as the nurses 
call this natural salivation. At the same 
time the child, as if to relieve the heat and 
irritation it feels, thrusts its hands into its 
mouth in the attempt to do what the watchful 
mother will do for it— rcrafcA the top of the 
gum with her nail, or, making a rasp of a 
rough crust, or a proper gum-ringf, rub it 
freely along the top ridge, that by abrading 
it of the binding cuticle, the imprisoned gum 
may have the power to expand. As the 
only benefit that can accrue from rubbing 
the child’s gum is the tearing or relaxing of 
this tine but tenacious cuticle, all smooth 
surfaces, such as coral or ivory rings, are 
perfectly useless; such instruments to be 
of any service, should be cut into small 
diamonds like a fine file, and used frequently 
by the parent, exactly in that manner. The 
crust, though serviceable from its roughness, 
is dangerous from the chance of crumbs 
breaking off and getting into the infantas 
throat. After the irritation and drivelling 
have continued for some weeks, a white line 
or a round spot appears on the top of the 
gum of the lower jaw, and ultimately of the 
upper ; through these white spots the teeth 
finally burst their way in tne following 
order : two incisors of the lower jaw are 
the first to make their appearance, though 
frequently several weeks elapse between the 
advent of the first and second ; the next cut 
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are the four incisors of the upper, then the 
remaining two incisors of the lower jaw, 
one on each side, but not joining. There is 
now a pause for a short time in the process. 
The next in succession are the four eye teeth 
' in either jaw, thus completing the infantine 
set of sixteen teeth. Another pause, usually 
of some months, succeeds before nature re- 
sumes her active operations ; when she does, 
it is to place one double tooth on each side 
of both jaws, thus completing the child’s 
complement of twenty teeth. When these 
are shed, and nature completes her otiice, . 
instead of the first ten she places sixteen 
teeth in each jaw, thus doubling her first 
complement, and making the adult set 
thirty- two. Each tooth as it is formed 
makes half a circle on its axis, and rising 
sideways, pierces the gum with the extreme 
point of its edge, revolving as it rises to the 
perpendicular. 

The diseases that teething gives rise to in 
infants are very numerous, and the conse- 
quences of so natural a process are some ot 
the most remarkable facts connected with 
the development of the human economy. 
The disorders excited by difficult dentition 
are, diarrhoea, convulsions, mesenteric dis- 
ease, water on tlie brain, rickets, and remit- 
tent fever— all of them to the infant fearlUlly 
mortal diseases. Each of these attections, 
though BO difierent in its locality, and so 
opposite in its symptoms, is induced by the 
same cause, long- continued irritation in the 
gums reacting on the delicate organization 
Of the brain and nervous system. And, as 
this irritation is caused by the difficulty the 
imprisoned tooth finds in escaping from the 
fibrous membrane in which it is enveloped, 
and making its way through the tightly 
bound gum, it becomes the duty of the 
medical man or parent, as soon as the first 
constitutional disturbance manifests itself, 
to assist the efforts of nature to effect the 
escape of the tooth, by dividing the gum 
and leaving an aperture through which the 
new-formed tooth may reach its destination. 
But, as lancing the gums, as the process is 
called, will be worse than useless unless 
(ffeetually done, the gums should never be cut 
unless the tooth can be plainly felt below, 
and to be of service, the incision must 
be carried down to the tooth, or else the 
unyielding membrane in which it is encased 
will be undivided, and the child put to the 
inconvenience of lancing without effecting 
the slightest benefit. As, however, the irri- 
tation commences from the first entrance 
of the tooth into the gum on emerging 
from Its bony socket, and long before the 
actual pressure of the tooth can cause the 
graver mischief, or simply from the increased 
amount of blood circulating in the parts, it 
is evident that lancing the gums in so early 
a stage of formation is not only impolitic, 
but hurtful. Another mode of relief, both 
for the diarrhoea und convulsions that so 
frequently occur in weakly infants at this 
period, must be looked for ; and this mode 
in all stages of dentition, from the first to 
the last, will be found either a source of 
instant relief or of certain recovery: this 
remedy is the hot balk, which, in all cases of 
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infantine suffering, is the mother’s best hope, 
and should be her unshaken reliance. The 
time a child should be kept in a hot bath 
should seldom exceed two minutes; and, as 
the object is to unload some congested organ, 
or to relieve certain parts of tlfeir excess of 
blood by causing a rapid determination to 
the skin, the water should be hot enough 
to produce this effect as instantaneously 
as possible. When diarrhoea continues in 
despite of the hot bath, a little magnesia or 
a f ew grains of prepared chalk may be given 
two or three times a day until the excessive 
action is checked ; or if unabated by these 
means, a few drops of tincture of kino is to 
be administered, as prescribed for diarrhoea. 
—See Bath, Convulsions, Diariih(EA, 
Scarlet Fever, &c. 

TELF SCOPE. —The telescope Invented 
by Galileo consisted of one convex lens and 
one concave lens, the distance between them 
being equal to the diderence between the 
focal lengths of the two lenses. This is the 
construction of what is called an opera 
glass ; and the Galilean telescope is now 
used chiefly for viewing objects within a 
theatre or an apartment, since, if conside- 
rable magnifying power were given to it, the 
extent of the field of view would be very 
small. A simple telescope may also be con- 
structed by means of two convex lenses, 
which are placed at a distance from one 
another equal to the sum of their focal 
lengths. In order to afford a view of objects 
in the same position as they appear to have 
when seen by the naked eye, Mr. Dollond 
employed an eye- tube containing four lenses; 
whereas in the eye- piece invented by Hiiy- 
ghens, which is used in most astronomical 
telescopes, there are only two lenses, and 
objects are seen inverted. In reflecting 
telescopes, a speculum at one extremity of 
the tube serves the purpose of the object- 
glass in refracting telescopes, by forming an 
image at its focus, and the image so formed 
is viewed by the eye through intermediate 
reflectors. The Newtonian reflecting tele- 
scopes have one concave speculum at the 
bottom of the tube ; and the rays reflected 
from it fall in a convergent state upon a 
small plane mirror, placed so as to make an 
angle of forty-five degrees with the axis of 
the telescope. After the second reflection 
the rays unite and form an image, which is 
viewed through a H iiyghenian eye-piece fixed 
in the side of the tube opposite the plane 
mirror, that is, near the open end of the 
tube. In the Gregorian reflecting telescopes 
the second reflection is given by a second 
concave mirror, the face of which is towards 
the ob.oerver. The telescope constructed by 
the late Sir Wm. Herschel differed from the 
Newtonian telescopes only in having no 
small mirror. The surface of the great 
speculum, which was four feet in diameter, 
had a small obliquity to the axis, so that 
the Image formed by reflection from it fell 
near the lower side of the tube at its open 
end ; at this place there was a slidinuT appa- 
ratus, which carried a tube containing the 
eye-glasses. The observer, in viewing, was 
situated at the open end of the tube, with 
his back to the object, and he looked directly 


towards the centre of the speculum. The 
reflecting telescope executed by I^ord Kosse, 
in 1842, is fifty- six feet long, and its spe- 
culum is six feet in diameter. It is capable 
of being directed from the zenith to the 
horizon towards the south, and from the 
zenith to a position parallel to the earth’s 
axis towards the north ; it has also a move- 
ment in azimuth of about eight degrees on 
each side of the meridian. The Great Exhi- 
bition contains a noble telescope by Mr. 
Koss, which is considered the largest ever 
constructed on the refractive principle. 
Telescopes are, generally speaking, expen- 
sive instruments ; but a cheap telescope lor 
observing heavenly bodies may be con- 
structed as follows Procure from an opti- 
cian a thirty-five inch object-glass (that is, 
a convex glass which produces a locus of 
the sun’s rays at the distance of thirty-six 
inches) and a one- inch eye-glass (that is, a 
convex glass producing a focus at one inch). 
Employ a tin-plate worker to make two tin 
tubes, one thirty inches long, and about an 
inch and a quarter in diameter ; the other, 
ten or twelve inches long, and its diameter 
such that it will just slide comfortably inside 
the larger. The inside of these tubes should 
be first painted, or lined with a dull black. 
At the end of the larger tube an ingenious 
workman will have no difficulty in securing 
the object-glass, so that not more than ah 
inch diameter of it shall be exposed, and at 
the end of the smaller tube the eye-j^lass 
must be fixed. When the open end of one 
tube is inserted in the open end of the other, 
so that the two glasses shall be about thirty- 
seven inches apart, a telescope will be found 
which will magnify the diameter of objects 
thirty-six times: or, in other words, will make 
the lieavenly objects appear thirty-six times 
nearer. With such a telescope the satellites 
of Jupiter, the crescent of Venus, and the 
irregularities of the surface of the moon, 
may be distinguished. It must be observed 
that with this instrument all objects will 
appear inverted ; but with regard to celestial 
objects, this is of no importance. This tele- 
scope will cost about lour shillings ; but for 
twice that sum a very much superior one 
mav be constructed by obtaining a larger 
and better object-glass, of forty to forty- 
eight inches focal distance, the coat of which 
is three shillings and sixpence, retaining the 
one-inch eye-glass, and having the tubes 
made to suit the additional greater length of 
focus and diameter of object-glass. The pos- 
session of such a telescope may add greatly 
to the pleasure and instruction of those who 
have any taste for the sublime and beautiful 
facts of astronomy. 

TENANT.— This term is here considered 
as the holder of lands or tenements. A 
tenant at will is a person who holds lands or 
tenements at the will or pleasure of the 
lessor. This tenancy at will, however, is at 
the will of both parties, for either may 
determine the holding, and quit his con- 
nection with the other, at his own pleasure. 
If, however, the landlord puts his tenant at 
will out after he has sown his laud, the 
lessee may claim free ingress, egress, and 
regress to cut and carry away the profits. 
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It is established that if a tenant takes from 
year to year, either party must give a reason- 
able notice before the end of the year, although 
that reasonable notice varies according to the 
custom of diiferent counties. If, ho^^ver, 
an agreement be made to let premises so 
long as both parties like, and reserving as a 
compensation accruing from day to day, 
and not referable to a year or any aliquot 
part of a year, it does not create a holding 
from year to year, but a tenancy at will, 
strictly so called. And though the tenant 
has expended money on the improvement of 
the premises, that does not give him a term 
to hold until he is indemnified. The tenant 
who is suffered to remain in possession after 
Ids lease is expired, pending a negotiation 
for a new lease, is a tenant at will. The 
possession of the tenant at will has, in fact, 
been held to be the possession of the lessor. 
A person who lives rent free by the consent 
of the owner is a mere tenant at will. So is 
also a person who has been let into posses- 
sion of land under a contract of sale which 
has not been completed. A tenant from year 
to year is one who holds lands and tenements 
by an uncertain and indeterminate tenure, 
more especially if an annual rent is reserved. 
Payment of rent is primary evidence of a 
tenancy from year to year. When a tenant, 
under these conditions, takes possession, he 
is bound to keep the premises fora year, for 
till then he cannot give the proper notice, 
which must expire at a period corresponding 
with that at which he took possession ; and 
the same remark applies to the landlord. 
The entrance of a tenant in the middle of a 
quarter does not alter the nature of the 
tenancy; he la a tenant from the quarter- 
day. The tenant who holds over alter his 
lease has expired is a tenant at will at the 
same rate as he paid under the lease, till the 
landlord receives the first quarter’s rent, 
and then he becomes a yearly tenant at the 
same rent. A tenant under an agreement 
for a lease is a yearly tenant. An occupa- 
tion pending a negotiation for a lease will 
entitle the landlord to sue, altliough no 
distress for rent can be levied. A tenant 
from year to year is only liable to repairs 
which are necessary from voluntary negli- 
gence, but he is not liable for accidental fires 
and fair wear and tear; his liability, there- 
fore, is confined to tenantable repairs, and 
not to those of a substautial kind. A tenant 
from year to year may assign over his inte- 
rest in the estate for any portion of time less 
than a year, or he may sublet a portion of it 
in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary with his landlord, and this he may do 
without having his landlord’s consent to 
the transfer. But though a yearly tenant 
can thus assign over his interest, a tenant 
at will cannot. 

TKNCII.— A fish very much like carp in 
its haunts and habits ; the head, sides, 
and belly are of a yellowish green ; the 
fins ere large, and of a reddish brown 
colour ; the tail is not forked ; its body is 
thicker and deeper than other fish, in pro- 
portion to its length, somewhat approaching 
the bream in shape; the scales are smooth 
and small; and the eyes are of a golden 


tint, encircled by a band of crimson. The 
tench is found in ponds, lakes, pits, and 
occasionally in the deep and sluggish parts 
of rivers; it spawns in May and June, and 
quickly recovers its condition. It bites best 
from April until August, and the baits and 
tackle and mode of angling for it are similar 
to those used for carp— worms, gentles, 
wasp grubs, and honey- paste being those 
most preferable. 

TENCH BOILED.— Scale and clean the 
fish, then wrap them in buttered paper, and 
broil on a gridiron; serve with melted, 
butter, or any other sauce. 

TENCH FBICASSEED.-Dip the fish 
for a minute or two into boiling \vater; 
then take it out, and remove the skin and 
the scales, beginning at the side of the head ; 
then gnt and wash it ; cut it iutopiece.s, and 
fricassee in the usual manner. 

TENCH FUIED.-Draw and wash the 
fish well ; then wipe it very dry ; cut it 
open down the back ; season with salt, and 
fry of a good colour in boiling oil or lard; 
serve with anchovy or any other sauce. 

TENCH MARINADED.— Scaleand clean 
the fish, and lay them in a dish, with some 
sweet oil, parsley, green onions, and shallots, 
chopped tine; a bunch of sweet herbs, salt 
and pepper. When they have thoroughly 
imbibed the flavour of this seasoning, place 
them between two sheets of writing-paper, 
well buttered, covering them with the 
seasoning, and broil them over a slow fire ; 
serve without the paper, pouring over them 
some good sauce made hot. 

TENDO ACHILLES.— The tendon of the 
heel; this is one of the strongest and most 
important sinews of the body, constituting 
the terminal ribbon of the two fleshy 
muscles that form what is called the calf of 
the leg. It forms the chief support and 
pliant motion of the lower extremity, and is 
not only one of the most important tendons 
of the body, but assists in giving more 
symmetry to the leg of man and woman 
than any other part. In certain constitu- 
tions, it is sometimes ruptured or torn by a 
sudden, but by no means violent movement 
of the body; the abruptness of the motion 
seeming to have the power to eflect that 
which a much more considerable force could 
not achieve in deliberate movement. Thus, 
a sudden twist, an abrupt leap or spring, 
and an unexpected slip from one step to 
another, though only two or three inches in 
depth, will, in certain constitutions, cause 
this serious accident. The far more Irequent 
cause of this injury, however, is the result 
of external violence, such as a kick, or a blow 
with a stick; but whatever may be the 
cause, the result is to throw down the 
injured person on his face, as if shot, with- 
out the power to stand. The treatment of 
this accident is simple, though painful and 
constrained, and consists in relaxing to the 
uttermost the muscles that participate in 
forming this tendon, and placing the cut or 
torn edges in close approximation, and so 
retaining them till nature throws out a 
sufficient amount of, new. callosity to re- 
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unite the fractured or divided edp^eg. In a 
bone, this takes from six to twelve weeks ; 
but, in a tendon, it may be completed in 
from three to six. When it is a simple 
tear or fracture, the lej** is doubled back 
on tlie thigh, stretching out the foot to 
the utmost length of the toes, and by 
means of a splint laid underneath, with 
detached bandages of tape, securing the 
limb in that position. When the injury 
has been indicted by a knife or catting 
instrument, though the treatment is the 
same as regards the position of the limb, 
vet, as the skin is also divided, and being 
loose, might get between the uniting ten- 
don, it will be necessary— having put the 
leg in a proper situation— to gather up the 
skin on each side of the incision, and sew 



the two together close to the limb, at 
the sixth or fourth of an inch from their 
cut edges, and then cut off the superfluous 
skin. At the end of three weeks, the leg 
may be released from its confinement, and, 
after a few days, slowly extended, and the 
foot placed in a verv high heeled boot with 
a cork heel ; a little gentle exercise may 
be attempted every two days, having a 
thin slice of cork cut from the heel, till at 
length the toot may be placed flat on the 
ground, and the weight of the body thrown 
once more on the tendo Achilles. 

TENT WINE JELLY.-Put into an 
earthen jar one ounce of isinglass, half an 
ounce of powdered gum arabio, one ounce of 
powdered white sugar candy, and half a pint 
of tent wine ; place the jar in a saucepan of 
water, and let It simmer until the isinglass 
is dissolved. It will require to be stirred 
occasionally, and, when it is all dissolved, 
should be briskly stirred and poured into 
moulds. The jelly is made with much less 
trouble and expense than calf's-foot jelly, 
and will be found very agreeable and 
nourishing. 

TERRIER.— Of this dog there are two 
prominent varieties, the rough and the 
smooth. The rough variety is to be met 
with in its best condition in Scotland, and 
is there to he found of various sizes, as 
from sixteen inches to six. A few have 
long hair ; but the greater number have the 
coat rough and crisped. A mixed breed 
between the two is re- crossed to generate 
our best bull terrier; and the breed so 
generated is handsome, useful, and very 


courageous. A large breed of English ter- 
riers has of late sprung up, most of which 



are rather rough coated ; but a few others 
I are smooth. These, by being crossed with 
the bull- dog, have inherited undaunted 
courage in attacking the higher order of 
vermin, as the badger, &c. A small variety 
of terrier, with crooked legs, is also some- 
times used for hunting rabbits in cover, and 
I is extremely useful in woods ; for the 
rabbits, as though sensible of the want of 
speed in their pursuers, retreat before them 
80 slowly as to present a ready mark for 
the sportsman’s aim. 

TETANUS.— This disease, commonly 
called rigid spasm, or lock-jaw, is a violent 
contraction of the muscles of voluntary mo- 
tion, attended with tension and extreme 
rigidity of the parts affected, and receiving 
particular names from the portion or part 
of the body affected ; thus, when all the 
muscles of volition are afl’ected in one invi- 
sible spasm, the disease is called tetanus. 
When the body is bent forward, by the 
spasm seizing only the anterior muscles ; 
when it is bent backwards like a bow, the 
body resting on the heels and the top of the 
head, by the disease affecting the opposite 
class of muscles ; or when it is drawn into 
an arch on the right or the left side, accord- 
ingly as each separate set of muscles are 
contracted. Besides these four, there is, 
however, another form, and, as being more 
frequently met with, of more importance to 
the general public : and that is that form of 
tetanus affecting the muscles of the jaw and 
neck, which from their violent contraction 
firmly shutting the mouth, and contracting 
the gullet, has been named trismus, or 
locked jaw. In ordinary convulsions or 
spasms, the contractions and relaxations 
arff alternate, with remissions of ease, 
whether attended with partial or complete 
insensibility. The peculiarity of tetanus, 
however, is that the contraction of the 
muscles is kept up without any change or 
abatement ; the muscular fibre being 
grasped in a dead lock of unmitigated in- 
tensity to the last, while the involuntary 
muscles, as those of respiration, are unim- 
paired, and the intellect of the patient is as 
clear, and his sensation as acute, as in the 
soundest health. This disease is divided 
into the acute and chronic, and into that 
proceeding spontaneously or from poisons, 
and called idiopathic, and that the conse- 
quences of wounds or injuries, greater or 
less, received by the body, when it is called 
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traumatic. As it is only intended to treat of 
locked javr, or trismus, in this article, it will | 
be sufficient to observe that the causes 
which generally induce this form of tetanus 
a,re of the traumatic order, and result from 
erysipelas, wounds of the head, lacerations 
or the scalp, punctures of the hands and 
feet, especially with rusty or jagged sub- 
stances, bites from rabid animals, injuries 
from machinery, and sometimes from the 
extraction of a decayed tooth. It is a 
peculiarity of this fatal disease tliat the 
exciting cause is often as insigniticant as 
the consequences are grave. Males are 
more subject to it than females, and, for 
one case of idiopathic locked jaw, there are 
five, the result of external injury. 

Symptoms. — These commence after the 
injury, from a quarter of an hour to three 
or four days, and sometimes as late as ten 
or twelve weeks, with a stiffness in the 
hack of the head and neck, extending to the 
shoulders, and very materially impeding 
the motion of the head ; this gradually ex- 
tends to the throat, rendering talking 
irksome, and, finally, swallowing impossible^ 
The pain and rigidity of the muscles of the 
throat runs down the breast, and darts 
sharp pains through the chest, into the 
back ; the muscles of the neck now beginning 
to plunge and contract, and gradually 
increasing their tension, drawing the head 
backwards, at the same time that the lower 
iaw is drawn upwards till it becomes in such 
close approximation, that it is impossible to 
separate them ; all the muscles of the throat, 
cheeks and neck, feeling like bars of wood 
in their rigid contraction. The eyes are 
dilated, glaring and motionless in their 
sockets ; the tongue, if it has not been pro- 
truded and caught in the teeth, has been 
drawn back into a roll at the base of the 
mouth; the forehead is dragged up into 
deep ridges, and the skin of the lace is 
violently stretched up to the ears, where it 
is raised into wrinkles, giving a wild, dis- 
torted, and ghastly look to the countenance ; 
as the last symptom is added to the series 
forming the disease, locked jaw is complete. 
Without proceeding further with the de- 
scription of trismus, it will be enough 
to say that the disease is sometimes fatal 
in fifteen minutes, though the ordinary 
period may be taken as from four to eight 
days. 

rrealmenf.— When the disease proceeds 
from worms, or some internal irritation— 
the rarest exciting cause— aperient medi- 
cines of an active nature are to be given 
directly, and continued till the cause is ex- 
pelled ; when from splinters or bits of glass, 
or sharp substances, lodged in the flesh, 
incisions should be made, and the injured 
part well cleaned of all cause of irritation, 
and where a nerve has been injured, it 
should be divided as soon as possible. 
Where the constitution is robust, and the 
patient strong, bleeding should be adopted 
to a large extent, the hot bath and friction 
employ^, and the muscular contraction 
'Overcome by the fumes of tobacco, or by 
'Opium, morphia, or aconite; but if the con- 
stitution is debilitated, tbe fame result must 
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be effected by camphor, musk, ammonia, 
and stimulants of wine and brandy, with 
cold affusions on the head ilrom a height. 
Besides these, and, in lact. nearly all the 
remedies of the pharmacopoeia, which have 
been employed with varying success, the 
wild hemp has of late years been used with 
more thau usual advantage, and still more 
lately chloroform ; but whatever the remedy 
administered, the dose requires to be very 
considerable to produce any effect. 

TETTER.— A cutaneous disease, attended 
with heat, redness, and a partial inflam- 
mation of tlie skin, followed by a scaly 
eruption, appearing on different parts of 
the body, such as the hands, arms, chest, 
and head, in the form of indurated, opaque, 
yellowish' brown scales, or lamella: of the 
epidermis or scarf skin, which go through 
a regular process of maturity, disquamatiun, 
or peeling off, and reproauotion, till the 
disease is finally eradicated. There are 
many varieties of this disease, differing 
somewhat in the size and colour of the 
eruption, and the locality the disease affects : 
thus, ringworm, lepra, dandriff, and scaly 
tetter, all belong to one order, though to 
different genera of the same disease. Any 
crude or indigestible food, long persisted in, 
and vitiating the healthy fluids of the body, 
may, and most frequently does, lead to this 
form of diseased cuticle; though, at the 
same time, many of the varieties magnified 
by dirt become contagious, and are propa- 
gated by contact. The treatment is generally 
very simple; the warm bath, and friction, 
with any gentle aperient, persevered in for 
a few days, with a vegetable diet, lime-juice, 
or aoid fruits, will soon eradicate the disease. 
In obstinate cases, but only in such, it may 
be necessary to adopt the following course 
of medicine, at the same time avoiding all 
fish diet, or salt provisions. Take of 

Inihsion of quassia . . R ounces 

Nitric acid 10 drops 

Muriatic acid . . . . lo drops. 

Mix, and take a tablespoonful three times 
a day, and every night, at bed-time, one 
Plummer’s pill. 

THATCII.—A covering of straw, rushes, 
or reeds, as a substitute for tiles or slates 
for houses, barns, ricks, stacks, and sheds. 
First, is to be considered the mode of thatch- 
ing hay-rioks and corn-stacks, as the sim- 
plest. The rick or stack having been formed 
into a proper shape, either with a roof 
slanting from a ridge, or conical, ending in a 
central point, the straw is prepared by 
moistening it, that it may more easily bend 
without breaking. It is then forked up in a 
loose heap, the straws lying in every direc- 
tion, and somewhat matted. Portions are 
now drawn out from this heap in handfuls, 
which lays tbe straws again in a more paral- 
lel order ; these are placed in a forked stick, 
which will hold several of these bundles 
or handfuls, and are thus carried to the 
thatcher on the top of the riok or stack, 
lie seizes a handful, and bending one end 
into a kind of noose, he inserts this into 
the bay or straw near the bottom of M 
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roof at one end, if it be a square* roof, or 
at any convenient part, if it be a round one. 
He presses down the straw which he has 
thus inserted to about half its length, in 
order to ibrm the eaves, which extend a 
little beyond the Tower part of the roof. 
When he has thus laid several handfuls aide 
by aide, so as to cover about a yard in width, 
that is, so far as he can conveniently reach 
without moving his ladder, he begins an- 
other row, a little above the place where he 
began, so that the lower end of the straw 
now inserted may cover the upper part of 
the first row, as tiles do each other. Thus 
lie proceeds upwards till he comes to the 
upper ridge of the roof, or to the point of 
the cone in a round stack. In the latter 
case, the covering diminishes to a point, so 
as to form a triangle. The ladder is now 
shifted a yard to one side, and the same 
operation is performed, care being taken 
that each fresh handful put on shall be 
interwoven with that which lies beside it, 
so that no water can possibly pass between 
them. Thus the work proceeds until the 
roof is completed, and it only remains to 
secure tlie upper ridge in a square stack, or 
the point of the cone in a round one. In 
the first case, the highest layer of straw is 
made to extend beyond the ridge on both 
sides, and the ends are brought together, 
and stand up like the bristles on a hog. A 
rope of straw has been prepared, and many 
small rods, about two feet long, and cut 
sharp at the point ; these are inserted just 
below the ridge, in a line with it, and about 
a foot apart; one end of the straw rope 
is inserted into the stack, and twisted firmly 
round the projecting end of the first rod ; 
it is then wound once round the next rod, 
and so on the whole length of the ridge : 
this is done on both sides. The straws 
which form the ridge are now cut with 
shears horizontally, to give it a neat finish, 
and at each end a kind of ornament is 
usually made by winding a straw rope round 
a handful of the projecting straw, forming 
a kind of knot or bow, according to the 
taste of the thatcher. liods and straw 
ropes twisted round them are inserted near 
the edge of the slanting side and all along 
the eaves, which prevent the wind from 
blowing off the thatch. The only difference 
in the tliatch of a round rick is, that it is 
Drought to one point, where it is tied with 
straw ropes wound round it, and formed 
into a kind of bow; the rods are inserted a 
little below in a circle, and the straw rope 
twisted round them, and likewise around 
the circular eaves. Harley is generally put 
into square stacks, and wheat in round ones. 
When the outside is neatly trimmed and 
cut smooth, so that no birds can lodge in it, 
wheat may be kept for years without danger 
of injury or loss, much better than in a 
barn, or even in a granary. In thatching 
sheds and buildings which are to last many 
years, the straw is prepared in the same 
manner, but the ends of the handfuls, as 
they are put on a lathed roof, are kept down 
by means of long rods, which are tied to 
the laths of the roof by means of strong 
tar twine. A muQh thicker coat of straw is 


put on; and rye- straw, which has a solidl 
stem, is preferred as more lasting, and less 
I liable to be filled with water than hollow 
stems. Instead of straw ropes, split willow 
is used, and the rods which are inserted are 
much nearer each other, and more carefully 
secured. As this kind of thatching is a 
peculiar trade, it requires a regular ap<- 
prenticeship to be a master of it. 

THEODOLITE. -A surveying instru- 
ment for measuring the angular distances 
between objects projected in the plane of 
the horizon. In accurate surveying, when 
tiie instrument used ior observing the 
angles is a sextant or reflecting circle, or 
such that its plane must be brought into 
the plane of the three objects which form 
the angular points of the triangle to be 




measured, the altitudes of the two distant 
objects above the horizon of the cibserver 
must he determined, and a calculation is 
then necessary to reduce the observed angles 
to the plane of the horizon. The object of 
the theodolite is to measure the horizontal 
angles at once, and thereby render the 
previous calculation, and even the obser- 
vation of the altHudes unnecessary. The 
theodolite, as now generally constructed for 
the purposes of ordinary surveying, may be 
described as follows The horizontal limb 
or circle consists of two circular plates 
which turn freely on each other. The lower 
or graduated plate receives the divisions oi 
tile circle, and the upper or vernier plate 
has two sets of vernier divisions diame- 
trically opposite. The vertical axis consists 
of two conical parts, one working within 
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the other. The external part is attached to 
the graduated plate, and the internal to the 
vernier plate. The diameter of the under 
plate ia somewhat larger than that of the 
vernier plate, and its edge is sloped olT to 
receive the graduations, and portions of the 
opposite edges of the vernier plate are 
sloped off in like manner to receive the 
vernier divisions. The graduation is usually 
to thirty minutes of a degree, but is sub- 
divided by the verniers into single minutes ; 
and in a well-made instrument quarter 
minutes may be estimated by the eye. For 
the purpose of adjusting the plane of the 
circle to the horizon, the external axis is 
fitted into a ball, which works in a socket 
between two parallel plates, held firmly 
together by the ball and the socket, tlie 
under plate being connected with the stall- 
head supporting the instrument. But this 
adjustment may be also made by a tripod 
eupport, having a foot screw at each ex- 
tremity acting against a plate of metal 
supported by a staff. Upon the plane of 
the vernier plate are placed two spirit levels 
at right angles to each other, with their 
proper adjusting screws, by which the circle 
18 brought accurately into the horizontal 
plane indicated by the levels. The centre 
of the circle is adjusted over the point 
which forms the centre of the station, from 
which the observation is to be made by 
means of a plummet. In some theodolites 
the telescope is supported in the manner of 
a transit instrument; that is to say, the 
telescope and the horizontal axis on which 
it turns form one piece, and the vertical 
limb is a complete circle. By this construc- 
tion the instrument becomes better adapted 
for observing the altitude of stars, and 
consequently for finding the direction of 
the meridian and the azimuths of objects, 
or for other astronomical purposes. In 
theodolites for common topographical pur- 
poses, the horizontal circle is seldom more 
than five inches in diameter; but as the 
double vertical axis gives the means of 
carrying round the telescope from the first 
object to the second without disturbing 
the graduated circle, then, by clamping the 
vernier and graduated plate by bringing it 
back, and the graduated circle along with 
it, to the first object, the measure of the 
angle may be repeated any number of times. 
The principal adjustments of the theodolite 
are—flrst, to rectify the line of oollineation 
of the telescope; secondly, to make the 
axis of the horizontal limb truly vertical; 
and thirdly, to adjust the zero of altitude. 

f IIERMOMETER.— The thermometer is 
an instrument for ascertaining the degree 
of heat or cold in any body. In Fahrenheit's 
common thermometer, the scale of degrees 
is marked as its commencement at 32**, 
which is the freezing point; and it rises 
to 2120 , the degree at which water bolls. 
That which is called Reaumur's scale has 
the interval between the points of freezing 
and boiling water determined by experi- 
ment, and the distance between them 
is divided into eighty parts, the zero of the 
scale being at the freezing point. Register 
Thermomtt&n are of the greatest importance 
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in meteorology, for enabling the observer 
to ascertain the highest or 
lowest point of a thermometer 
scale at which the oolumtt of 
mercury may have stood during 
his absence; and several con- 
trivances have been adopted by 
artists in order to obtain this 
end : of these, one, wdiich is still 
preferred, was invented by JMr. 
Fix, whose name the instrument 
bears; it is described in tbe 
“ Philosophical Transactions" tor 
17S2. It consists of a long tube 
bent so as to form three parallel 
branches, of which the central 
branch is an elongated bulb, 
and the rest of the tube hus a 
capillary bore. The lower portion 
of the bent tube contains mer- 
cury, which rises In the two side 
branches to certain points, and 
the bulb is filled with spirit of 
wine, which, passing over a bend at the 
top, descends to the upper extremity ot 
the mercury in one of the branches ; the 
upper end of the other branch is also filled 
with spirit, and this is hermetically sealed. 
Two small indices of steel, coated wit h glass,, 
are introduced in the branches, and an 
capable of being forced upwards by the 
rising of the column of mercury in either 
tube, and they have about them a fine wire 
or thread of glass ; so that, they will re- 
main stationary where they happen to be 
when the head of the column recedes from 
them. Their lower extremities consequently 
indicate the points at which the end of the 
columns may have stood before such recess. 

THIGH. BROKEN.— This accident may 
occur at any part of the bone, though more 
frequently taxing place at the upper tliird 
of the shaft, the neck of the bone, or the 
lower third. The injury is easily detected 
by the bending at the seat of the affected 
part, and the total inability to lift the limb. 
The fracture of the thigh may be either 
transverse—acrosB the bone— or oblique, 
and, besides the pain and immobility, may 
be known by the shortening of the limb in 
one case, and the disfigurement in the 
other. Treatment .‘—There are many methods 
now in use for what is called the reduction 
of a fractured thigh; either that of laying 
the patient on a firm flat bed or mattress, 
and, having placed the broken bone in 

K sition, and introduced pads between the 
ees and insteps, to buckle the two limbs 
together in three or four places ; or, after 
reducing the fracture, envelope the whole 
limb from the toes to the waist in a broad, 
bandage, and then applying a long splint, 
extending from under the armpit to beyond 
the foot, keep the limb extended and 
firmly in its place till the union is effected t 
or, by means of a double inclined plane for 
the whole limb, and short splints for the 
thigh— a process, which, as it admits of 
greater comfort to the patient, and is more 
oonvenientr for the surgeon, is regarded as 
the best The double inclined plane is an 
apparatus composed of two boards half an 
inch thick, and two feet wide, one reaching 
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from the hips to the under part of the 
knee, and the other from thence to the 



heel : these are then to be joined by a braoe 
in the middle, and secured on a horizontal 
board by braces and ties at either end ; the 
apex, or centre angle which comes under the 
knee, being about six inches from the 
horizontal plane. The fractured bone 
having been properly approximated and 
secured in position by two padded splints, 
tied by broad firm ligatures at certain 
distances, pads are to be placed in the 
hollows of the limb, and the sound leg 
being placed beside the other, both are to be 
connected by straps at the thigh, knee, 
ankles, and toes ; and the inclined plane 
having been covered with smooth padding, 
the two members are to be raised on the 
plane, precaution being taken by a few rolls 
of a bandage, that the limbs cannot slip off 
*~a protection that is sometimes guaranteed 
by pegs let into the sides of the double 
incline. 

THIMBLE.—A species of guard worn 
upon the finger when sewing or otherwise 
engaged with the needle, for the purpose of 
protecting the Anger frominjury. The best 
thimbles are made of gold and silver. Those 
manufactured of baser metals, and especiallv 
of brass, are apt to gall the flesh, and, 
therefore, should not be worn if one of the 
better kind can be procured ; it would be 
as well to wear, in audition to the thimble, 
a guard upon the forefinger of the left 
hand, which would not only protect it from 
festers and other sores, but will prevent 
that dark and disagreeable appearance, 
which may be seen on the hands of females 
who sew much, and neglect this precaution. 

THIRST.— In most cases, either in health 
or disease, the necessity for the use of di* 
luents is made known by the occurrence of 
thirst This sensation, which is perceived 
in the mouth and throat principally, is 
evidently only felt from sympathy with the 
body generally, for it is not relieved by the 
mere moistening of these parts, but only by 
a supply of fluid afforded to the system at 
large, either, as in most cases, by the 
stomach, or through the medium of the 
skin. In health, a certain amount of fluid 
or of diluent is required periodically by the 
body to supply the waste continually going 
on by the discharge of vapour from the 
lungs and skin, ana by the excretions. The 
amount must, of course, vary somewhat 
according to the conditions of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere as to temperature and 
dryness, and also according to the amount 
ot exercise taken; a man taking much 
active exertion, and perspiring profusely, 
requiring a much larger support of diluent 
than one who is net. The unnecessary use 


of diluents by persons in health, is un- 
doubtedly hurtful, particularly when the 
amount is taken along with the food ; the 
gastric juice is thereby diluted too greatly^ 
and its digestive powers impaired ; more- 
over, persons who drink largely with their 
food are apt to wash it down in a half- 
masticated condition,and to take more than 
is necessary. A certain amount of dilution 
is, nevertheless, requisite f or digestion, and 
error on this side also is undoubtedly com- 
mitted. The instinctive desire for fluid in 
cholera and in diseases generally which are 
attended with fever, ought not to be 
neglected. There appears to be almost a 
superstitious fear with many of allowing, 
the sick to drink cold water. There are, 
however, few safer prescriptions, none, 
perhaps, which may be more freely carried 
out by unprofessional persons, than the- 
unrestricted allowance of cool, unstimu- 
lating drink, in all acute diseases in which 
thirst exists, and especially if fever be 
present. Diluents may be administered 
through the medium of the skin, and thirst 
and distress allayed in this way, when the 
power of swallowing is impaired or lost, 
either temporarily or permanently, or when 
the only diluent at command, such as sea- 
water, is unfit for drinking. Thirst is f re- 
quently occasioned in an unusual degree by 
partaking too freely of sauces, condiments, 
and other provocatives, with food ; not only 
are the importunings of thirst thus begotten,, 
but indigestion ia induced, by the large 
quantity of fluid which is taken to allay the- 
thirst. The inconvenience and pangs of 
thirst may be allayed by carrying a pebbie 
in the mouth, and by bathing the wrists in 
cold water. 

THISTLE.— A well-known prickly weed,, 
common in com- fields and pastures. 
Wherever thistles grow naturally, it is a 
sure sign that the land is strong and of 
tolerably good quality ; but they are at the- 
same time a great annoyance to every plant: 
intended to be cultivated. There are no 
plants over which a more watchful eye 
should be kept than the thistle tribe, as 
they are not only useless, but occupy much 

f round, and, being furnished with winged 
owny seeds, are capable of being multiplied' 
and carried to almost any distance ; besides, 
they do much mischief by Impeding the 
work both in handling hay and corn crops. 
Where they prevail to a great extent, there 
is no remedy like breaking up the land and 
taking a course of crops, for palliative re- 
medies are of little avail. Hand- weeding,, 
when the weeds are confined to local spots,, 
and are only just beginning to spread gene- 
rally over the soil, will be found eflectual ; 
but when once the pasture becomes gene- 
rally infected with the seeds and roots of 
these plants, no time should be lost in using 
the plough, harrow, and horse- hoe, and a 
judicious coarse of cleaning the crops before 
returning the land again to permanent 
pasture. In crops of artificial grasses, such 
as sainfoin, lucerne, &o., and when it is 
impracticable under such oiroumstances to 
draw out this weed without injuring the 
crops, a good remedy will be found in the 
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use of common salt. Children may be em- 
ployed to apply the salt by hand to the 
crown of the weed. If the least part of 
the root of the thistle be left, it springs up 
season alter season. Besides possessing 
this principle of vitality in the root, its 
seeds are so winged with down as to render 
dissemination, even to a great distance, by 
means of the wind, almost certain. It is 
obvious that the annual and biennial species 
of thistles may be readily removed by pre- 
venting them running to seed and dissemi- 
nating themselves, which is best effected by 
carefully eradicating them or frequently 
mowing them over close to the surface, and 
rolling. But in the perennial kinds, from 
their roots continuing in the earth, increas- 
ing and tiirowing out new shoots and stems 
every year, there is much difficulty in extir- 
pating them ; and they perhaps can be de- 
stroyed in no other way than by rooting! 
tliem out of arable land by a thistle- drawer, ; 
deep ploughing, and frequent harrowings, 
or by fallowing or laying the land down to 



pasture ; the annual species seldom appear 
in pasture lands. But for destroying the 
common thistles, the best method is by the 
thistle drawers seen in the engraving. 

THORNBACK.— The thornback is a flat 
flsh, somewhat differing in structure from 
the class to which it belongs. The eyes are 
upon the upper surface, and the mouth 



underneath. The skin is spotted, and 
studded with spines and tubercles, and the 
bony tail is covered with formidable spines. 

THORNBACK, TO DsESS.—This fish is 
frequently sold as skate. It Should be hung 
one day at least previous to dressing ; then 
boiled in slices, or fried with eggs, or in 
butter. 
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THREAD.— A well-known material used 
for sewing, somewhat coarser than either 
silk or cotton. It may be rendered stronger, 
and also easier to work with, by being drawn 
through bees- wax. In the sale of thread 
a systematic kind of dishonesty is practised, 
in giving the reel upon which the thread is 
wound an appearance of oontaiuing far more 
than it really does. Other manufacturers 
set their face against this system, and supply 
the public with honestly- w'ound reels. I he 
names of these manufacturers are to be found 
upon the reels issuing from their factories. 

THRESHING MACHINE.- An implt- 
ment used fur beating out the corn from 



grain or other crops. To the farmer on an 
extensive scale tne threshing machine is 
absolutely necessary. Various machines for 
effecting the purpose of threshing have been 
lately invented. Portable thresliing ma- 
chines, such as seen in the engraving, and the 
horse- work attached complete, are now made 
by all the leading machine- makers, and are 
BO constructed that the machine packs upon 
the gear, and the whole, mounted upon two 
wheels, is easily conveyed from place to 
place. Many persons keep three or four 
different sizes and let them out, finding one 
man to superintend the feeding; the farmer 
who employs it finding horses to work it and 
the labourers to attend upon it. I'hey are 
paid for at so much per day, or quarter, for 
the corn threshed ; w hen the latter f orm of 
payment is adopted, it is important to look 
well after the work, or the corn may not be 
tlireshed clean. Whenever this operation ia 
being carried on, the eye of the master 
should be constantly turned to it, to see that 
no delay occurs, and that it be well done, 
and that the bearings and running parts of 
the machine are kept well oiled. If peas are 
being threshed, it is important to see that 
they do not get split, which will sometimes 
happen, and the men continue threshing, 
not being* aware of it. To thresh well, the 
man who feeds must he used to it, and 
deliver the sheaves openly and with care; 
threshing should not be performed when 
the atmosphere is surcharged with water, if 
it can possibly be avoided. Afterthe kernels 
have been threshed from the straw by the 
threshing-machine, they will have to be 
passed through the process of wiunowing, 
which will remove all the small pieces ql 
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husk, the email seeds, and whatever dirt 
may have become mixed with it. 

THUIFT, OR SEA PINK. —The common 
thrift (statke Armeria) has been long: intro- 
duced trom the sea- shore and the mountain 
top into our gardens, where its rapid propa- 
gation has obtained it the name of thrift. 
There are two varieties, the pink and the 
scarlet, the latter of which, though the 
prettiest, is not so common as the other. 
Thrift improves by cultivation, but in the 
garden it is apt to rot and decay when it is 
permitted to stand for several successive 
years without removal. The roots should 
be planted in September, though they will 
grow at almost any season. 

THKOAT, Affections of.— The throat is 
subject to two f orms of inflammatory action, 
acute and chronic; of the former, there are 
two conditions, which, though both present 
acute inflammatory action, and both are 
diseases of a dangerous character, are very 
different in their symptoms and their conse- 
quences. These are— ist. Injlwumatorp sore 
throat. A disease that attacks persons of 
either sex, and of all ages up to forty or 
forty- live years; after which period it is 
but rarely met with. It is very often found 
attacking several persons at the same time 
like an epidemic, in spring and autumn, 
especially so when there are great vicissi- 
tudes of atmosphere: the disease being 
induced by the sudden application of cold to 
a heated body, or the reverse, but most fre- 
quently from wet feet, a sudden draught of 
cold air to the throat or nape of the neck, or 
even from a drink of cold water when the 
body is greatly heated. 

The sytnptoms that first attract attention 
are, a great difficulty in swallowin<^, with 
heat, constriction, and dryness of the tliroat ; 
the difficulty of swallowing rapidly increas- 
ing till at length that operation becomes 
impossible, every attempt ending in the 
ejection of the liquid through the nostrils. 
As the disease advances, a thick ropy phlegm, 
of a yellowish colour, is thrown out from 
the part, and alter much trouble expelled ; 
at the same time sharp pains run through 
the jaws and ears, the voice in some cases is 
reduced to a whisper, and in all is thick and 
hoarse. From the first sensation of dryness 
in the throat, symptoms of fever show 
themselves in the constitution, such as heat, 
shivering, thirst, nausea, sickness, and 
headache. If the earlier remedies have failed 
to check the inflammation, the disease at 
the end of five, or sometimes seven days, 
runs into suppuration, and one or mure 
abscesses are formed in the tonsils, which 
usually burst into the mouth; but when 
the enlargement impedes the respiration, 
the abscess must be opened, and the matter 
discharged. 

Treatment .— the symptoms are slight, 
a hot bran poultice, kept constantly to the 
throat, a mild aperient, and the immersion 
of tlie feet for a few minutes in hot water, 
is often all that is needed. In more severe 
cases, however, and where the constitution 
is robust, an emetic of ten grains of ipeca- 
cuanha and one grain tartar emetic, should 
be mixed in warm -water and given directly, 


to be followed in two hours by two compound 
colocynth pills, and half an ounce of Epsom 
salts, dissolved in a tumblerful of \vater 
an hour later. As soon as the emetic has 
ceased to act, the front of the throat should 
be rubbed with hartshorn and oil, and a hot 
bran poultice directly after applied round 
the throat. If the innammatory action has 
set in strong, the emetic should be followed 
by bleeding from the arm, or it may be 
adopted at any subsequent stage of the 
treatment, and the poultice laid aside and a 
blister laid on the throat, should the urgency 
of tlie symptoms warrant its use. When 
the thick phlegm causes annoyance and 
cannot be expelled, a gargle of warm vine- 
gar and water should be employed to facili- 
tate its removal. When suppuration sets 
in, which may be known by the throbbing 
in the part and frequent shivers, the hot 
poultice must be frequently changed, and 
the steam of hot water repeatedly inhaled, 
so as to promote the formation of the matter. 
In scrofulous constitutions the tonsils fre- 
quently become chronically enlarged, and 
upon any slight exposure to heat or cold 
commence a tardy process of suppuration. 
In such cases the treatment recommended 
for scrol'ula must be adopted both inter- 
nally and locally. 

2. Putrid sort This serious affec- 

tion is not regarded as a substantive 
disease by many medical men, hut rather 
as a grave consequence, or severe symp- 
tom of some other malady, such as malig- 
nant and scarlet fever, or typhus, iu 
which diseases it is very often found as 
a terminating symptom. The symptoms 
of this disease commence with cold 
shivers, pain in the head, giddiness, stiff- 
ness in the muscles of the neck, flushed 
face, red or suffused eyes, sore throat, 
nausea, sickness, and sometimes vomiting. 
The pulse through all these progressive 
changes is small, quick, and teeble, and 
easily extinguished by pressure. The throat, 
when examined, presents an inflamed ap- 
pearance, the redness deepening round the 
rauces, which, after a time, are dotted here 
and there by irregular brown spots. The 
tongue and gums are lined with a brown fur, 
while small vesicles filled with a transparent 
acrid fluid form on the inner Ups, and in the 
nostrils, which, on breaking, excoriate the 
mouth and upper lip. Concurrent with this 
latter symptom, diarrhoea takes place, the 
constitutional disturbance or fever increases, 
and the strength of the patient sinks rapidly, 
the pulse still more rapid and i’eeble, is also 
intermittent, and with increased difficulty 
of breathing, there is often both delirium 
and coma. On the third or fourth day a 
scarlet rash not unfrequently breaks out 
over the chest and arms, which, on the sixth 
or seventh, peels off; the mouth is covered 
with a dark fur, a fetid odour issues Itom 
the throat, and the patient exhibits all the 
characteristics of putrid or malignant typhus. 
When the bright red appearance of the 
throat declines about the fifth day, and some 
return of appetite shows itself, a favourable 
termination may be hoped for, but when 
the inflammation passes rapidly intoulcera^ 
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tion and sloughing, and a flow of acrid saliva 
takes place from the mouth, with coma, the 
result of the case is regarded as extremely 
doubtful. Treatment. — The mode of treating 
this disease is precisely the same as for 
typhus, and consists in supporting the 
patient's strength by the most potent and 
energetic means, to give him strength to 
resist the iirst shock of the disease, and 
then, to facilitate the separation of the 
sloughs and support him over the reaction- 
ary stage. To fulfll the first intention, beef 
tea, jellies, and a nutritious diet must be 
employed from the first, with doses of wine 
at regular intervals, and where the depres- 
sion IS great, brandy, either as a substitute 
or in addition; at the same time such a 
stimulating tonic as the following mixture 
should be administered every two hours, 
with, at bed-time when necessary, an addi- 
tion to the last dose of fifteen or twenty 
drops of laudanum. Take of 


Aromatic confection . . 1 drachm 

Quinine 10 grains 

Camphor water .... 5 ounces 

to be rubbed smoothly in a mortar; then 
add 

Compound tincture of 

bark 4 drachms 

Compound tincture ot 
cinnamon ..... 4 drachms 
Sal volatile 1 drachm 


Mix and give a tablespoonful every two 
iiours. Bottles of hot water should be kept 
to the feet, and a warm bran poultice placed 
round the throat. When the first stage of 
the disease has been passed, in addition to 
a nutritive diet, and a course of tonic stimu- 
lants, only less frequently administered, 
the throat must be gargled occasionally 
with the foilowing gargles iu succession. 
(JargU No, 1. Take of 

Strong sage tea .... l pint 
Vinegar 4 ounces 

Mix. To be used every hour for three or 
iuur times on each occasion. Oargle No. 2. 
Boil 

Bruised oak bark ... 2 ounces 

in a pint of water for ten minutes; and 
add 

Alum 2 drachms 

Mix. To be used as the former. GargUNo.Z. 
Take of 

Infusion of rose leaves . i pint 
Sulphuric acid .... 30 drops | 

Mix. To be used as the above. QargU No. \ 
4. Take of 

Capsicum vinegar . . 6 ounces 
Tincture of catechu . . 4 drachms 

Water, to make a pint. Mix, and use as the 
former. For the foetor that arises from the 
sloughing, the mouth and throat are to be 
occasionally washed with a weak solution of 
chloride ot lime, and, throughout the whole 
disease, the room should be frequently 
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sprinkled with aromatic vinegar, or the 
chloride of lime or tin. 

Ordinary sore throat or hoarseness, when 
not a symptom of any more severe ill- 
ness, may usually be easily disposed of by 
rubbing the throat freely with hartshorn 
and oil. and then enveloping the throat 
and neck in two or three folds of hot flannel, 
plunging the feet two or three times quickly 
m very hot water upon stepping into bed, 
and placing a piece of Spanish-juice in the 
mouth, allow it to dissolve there during' 
sleep. When the sore throat is attended 
with cold chills, a dry hot skin and tendency 
to headache, before resorting to the liquorice 
and being well covered up with clothes, the 

E atient should drink about half a pint of 
ot egg-flip made tolerably potent with a 
due proportion of gin or rum.—See Bron- 
chitis. Mumps, Scrofula, &c. 

THRUSH .-Of this family of birds, the 
song - thrush is the smallest and most 
attractive. It is found all over Europe, fre- 
quenting woods near streams and meadows, 
and is naturally somewhat sliy and timid. 



In confinement it may be lodged and treated 
like the blackbird, though less luxuriously. 
When wild, it lives on msects and berries ; 
and in the cage, the two common pastes, 
oatmeal moistened with milk or water, or 
even bran moistened with water, have been 
found to answer. It requires a great deal 
of water for bathing and drinking. It is an 
excellent songster, outdoes not take kindly 
to the cage, aud is not easily taught any 
artificial note. The male thrash may be 
distinguished from the female by a darker 
back, and a glossier appearance of the 
feathers. The belly, also, is white. Young 
birds are batched about the middle of April, 
and should be kept very warm. They 
should be fed with raw meat, cut small, or 
bread mixed in milk with hemp- seed well 
bruised : when they are able to feed them- 
selves give them lean meat, cut small, and 
mixed with bread or German paste. Keep 
them in a warm, dry, and sunny situation. 

THRUSH, OR APHTHJE.— This is a 
disease of the mucous membrane of the 
mouth, stomach, and bowels; and when 
severe, may be traced throughout the whole 
alimentary canaL Though thrush may 
attack nersons at any stage of life, it is still 
regarded as a disease more peculiarly incident 
! to childhood and inikncy ; and is generally 
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induced by an abrupt change of diet, or some 
cause impairing the nutritive quality ot the 
mother's milk, which produces this eruptive 
fever in the infant's digestive organs. The 
symptoms of thrush are heat, pain, and rest- 
lessness, ibllo wed by a series of small, raised, 
white spots, scattered over the mouth, 
tongue, and lips ; sometimes there are but 
few, at others the whole mouth is studded 
with them. After a day or two they enlarge 
and become distended with a white puriform 
fluid ; the eruption looking like a cross of 
minute beads : this completes the suppu- 
rating or second stage ; after which, the 
vesicles proceed to ulceration, when they 
burst, discharge their fluid, and degenerate 
into small flat ulcers, causing throughout, 
but especially in this the last stage, con- 
siderable irritation and pain. Treatment.— 
Having, if possible found the immediate 
cause of the disease, and if an improper 
food, removed it, the child must be carefully 
fed on a diet that in no way can irritate the 
tender and inflamed lining membrane ; and, 
if necessary, a few spoonfuls of beef tea 
are to be given occasionally as a gentle j 
stimulant. The medical treatment consists 
in the exhibition of the subjoined powders 
and mixture, and the employment, each 
evening, of the warm bath as a sedative to 
the restless child. Take of 


Grey powder 8 grains 

Scammony 6 grains 

Ithubarb 3 grains 


Mix and divide into nine powders for an 
infant from six to twelve months, giving 
one powder twice a day ; Into six powders 
for an infant from one to two years old, one 
twice a day; and Into four powders for 
a child of three years, to be given in the 
same manner. Take of 

Mucilage i ounce 

Castor oil 3 drachms 

Syrup 2 drachms 

Mix well in a mortar, and add 

Bill water i ounce 

Mix, and give a small teaspoonful twice a 
day to an infant from six to twelve months ; 
three times a day to one of from one to two 
years ; and every six hours to a child of 
three years old. Should the thrush have 
proceeded to ulceration, the mouth of the 
infant or child should be washed out by a 
lotion, made by dissolving a small quantity 
of alum or borax in water well sweetened 
with honey ; and then, by tying a fold of 
lint to a piece of stick, and using it as a 
mop, to cleanse the mouth, having first well 
wetted it in the lotion. 

THYME.— For this plant a poor, light, 
and dry soil is best. The situation cannot 
be too open . Thyme is propagated by rooted 
slips. To obtain slips, some old shoots mav 
be divided into as many rooted portions as 
possible, or layers may be obtained by 
loosening the soil around them, and pegging 
the lateral shoots beneath the s urface. They 
must be planted out from the beginning of 
February until the close of May, water and 
weeding being similarly required. In au- 


tumn the decayed stalks should be cleared 
away, and a little fresh earth scattered and 
turned In among the stools. Altliough it ia 
perennial, yet, after three or four years, 
thyme becomes stunted and unproductive^ 
and consequently requires to be raised pe- 
riudically from seed. 

TIC BOULOUKEUX. — This extremely 
painful affection of the nerves of the fi^ 
though receiving a special name, is in nothing 
different— except in the more acute violence 
of its pain— from the general or local forms of 
neuralgia ; an inflamed or highly sensitive 
condition of a certain nerve or set of nerves,, 
the result of constitutional disturbance, 
indigestion, or wounds in the course of one 
or other of the filaments of the nerves, 
being both the exciting cause and the dis- 
ease itself. The causes that most fre- 
quently produce tic douloureux, are almost- 
always some long standing functional 
derangement of the digestive organs, aflfec- 
tions of the liver or of the kidneys, or ali- 
mentary canal. Next in frequency to these 
causes, is exposure to long sustained fatigue 
or sudden heat or cold, applied to the.body, 
and sometimes sleeping in the sun. Tic has 
been frequently known to follow a halt, 
during a long march in India, and lika 
tetanus too, tic douloureux sometimes super- 
venes upon wounds; and years after the 
injury, whether punctured, gunshot, or 
incised, has been healed, this agonizing 
disease will break out upon any sudden 
application of heat or cold to the body, or 
indeed after any deep emotion of the mind. 
Whatever may be the predisposing cause, 
the suffering and consequences induced bear 
no proportion in their intensity to the insig- 
nificance of the agents that give rise to the 
disease. 

The symptoms of tic commence with a 
sudden plunging throbbing pain, darting as 
it were from over the eye, out of the cheek- 
bone, under the orbit, or from the side of 
the lower jaw, and spreading, if the par- 
oxysms are long continued, over the whole 
of one side of the face from forehead to chin. 
The pain is so abrupt, peculiar, and intense, 
as almost to deprive the sufTerer of breath 
in its first assault. These shooting, throb- 
bing, and as they are Justly called, agonizing 
pains continue for an uncertain time, from 
only a^ew minutes to one or more hours in 
duration, subsiding either by degrees or by 
an instant cessation of pain, and ending as 
abruptly as the first shock began. Tic dou- 
loureux is distinguished from toothache by 
the situation, and from rheumatism, the 
only other afiTection it can be confounded 
with, by the peculiarity and violence of the 
pain, the shortness of its duration, by always 
coming on in paroxysms, and by the ab- 
sence of all swelling and redness over the 
part. A peculiarity of this disease is, that 
though sometimes induced by the slightest 
touch of the finger, or the faintest breath of 
cold air, at another time the part may be 
slapped or rubbed with impunity. 

Treatment.— Th\% consists, in the first in- 
stance, acting on the digestive organs, cor- 
recting the functional disturbance, and lastly 
by elevating the tone of the system, and ena* 
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bling it to restore the irritated nerves to a 

E iristine soundness, or if this oannot be done 
y constitutional means, by the employment 
of local remedies for that purpose. First, 
the best mode of acting oii the digestive 
organs is by the steady employment of 
gentle aperients, care being taken to avoid 
any active or drastic purgative. For this 
purpose, a five grain compound rhubarb pill 
should be taken every night for several days 
till the bowels are brought into a healthy 
state, or a pill composed of equal parts of 
the compound rhubarb and colocynth pill 
may be substituted, where a little more 
active medicine is needed, the nightly dose 
being the same in this as the former. Se- 
condly, to correct the iunctional disturbance, 
if, as most frequently, the result of indiges- 
tion, two tablespoonfuls of the following 
mixture are to be taken every four or six 
hours. Take of 

Hops 2 drachms 

Cascarilla, bruised . . 1 drachm 
Cloves, bruised .... 2 drachms 

Infuse in a pint of boiling w'ater for twelve | 
hours ; add 

Carbonate of potass . 2 drachms 

Dissolve, and strain for use. Or where the 
stomach is cold and weak, as in advanced 
life, let the patient take a teaspoonful of 
Gregory's powder in a little peppermint water 
twice or three times a day. Thirdly, to elevate 
the tone of the system, the body must be 
braced by tonics, which may be efl'ected by 
either of the two following forms of medi- 
cine. Take of 

Carbonate of iron . . 2 drachms 
Sulphate of quinine . 18 grains 

Mix. and divide into six powders, one to be 
taken three times a day ; or, take of 

Infusion of quassia . . 8 ounces 

Quinine 1 scruple 

Diluted sulphuric acid . 30 drojis 

Dissolve; two tablespoon fuls to he taken 
three times a day. Accompanying the tonic 
course, the patient should take several glasses 
of wine during the day, or else an equivalent 
of the best stout, and should live on a liberal 
dietary, taking as much exercise as is com- 
patible with age and strength. When, in 
despite of all such remedial means, the 
paroxysms of pain continue, it often becomes 
necessary to relieve any local congestion 
that may exist around the nerve, either by 
the application of five or six leeches over 
the source of the pain, or by the employment 
of cupping glasses or a mustard plaster. In 
ease of both of these means failing, a blister 
may be applied behind the ear of the afl'ected 
side, and in extreme cases a blister down 
the spine at the nape of the neck, which 
must be converted into an issue, and kept 
open for a week or two. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that this has to be resorted to, the 
disease, however intense the paroxysms, 
generally yielding to any one course if 
steadily and Judiciously carried through, 
unless, indeed, the disease is the consequence 
of a system shattered by wounds, campaigns, 


and climate, then, and only under suols 
unfavourable oircumstances, tic douloureux 
becomes most formidable. The discovery of 
chloroform has, however, placed in the 
physician's hand a boon that in a disease of 
this nature is in truth a very blessing to 
suffering nature, and may be employed in 
eonditiouB of system and under circum- 
stances where opium, morphia, brandy, and 
both narcotics and stimulants are inad- 
missible, or, from the necessary dose to effect 
lelief, would be dangerous. - iSee jNeural- 
OIA. 

TILES.— These form a heavier covering^ 
for a roof than slates, and are now em- 
ployed for ofiices and houses of an inferior 
class. There are two kinds of tiles in com- 
mon use, plain tiles and pantiles. Plain 
tiles are of the same form as slates, but are 
laid on laths of oak or fir, and bedded and 
pointed with mortar. The pitch of the 
roof requires to be forty-five degrees, and 
the tiles require frequent pointing. Pan- 
tiles are curved, and are laid on each other 
dry : they are seldom used except in cow- 
houses, sheds, and other outbuildings. 
They do not form so warm a roof as plain 
tiles, and are more liable to be deranged. 
Common tiles are not nearly so durable aa 
slates, being much affected by the i'rost; 
but when glazed, as they sometimes are, 
with a dark glaze, they are very durable. 
When the red colour of tiles is objection- 
able, they may be covered with a coat of 
anti- corrosive paint. 

TIMBEE MEA8UKER.-An implement 
employed for taking the dimensions of 
standing timber without climbing the tree. 
The measurer illustrated in the annexed 
figure, is composed of two pieces of deal, 
about thirteen feet long, witn a brass liml^ 



or index, on which are engraven figures 
denoting the quarter-girth in feet and 
inches. Kaising the instrument, the index 
end is taken hold of, and the other applied 
to that part of the trunk where the girth is 
to be taken, opening it so wide as just ta 
touch at the same time both sides of it, 
keeping the graduated index uppermost, on 
which the quarter-girth will be shown, 
allowing one inch in thirteen for the bark. 
For taking the height qf a tree. Rods of deal or 
bamboo, seven feet loi^, made so as to fit inta 
ferrules at the end oi each other, tapering, 
as in a fishing-rod, may be used. Five of 
them, with leet mark^ on them, would 
enable a person quickly to measure the 
height of a trunk of not more than forty 
feet, as he would reach above seven feet. A 
measuring staff, for taking the height of 
trees, may also be made as follows: — 
Divide a square staff of seven or eight feet 
in length, into feet and inches, for the 
convenience of measuring the distanoe 
between the places of observation and the 
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tree, or takinfif other dimensions. Upon 
one side of this staff, at a commodious 
distance from the bottom, fix a rectangular 
board, the length of which is exactly equal 
to twice its breadth, which breadth may be 
about four or live inches. At each corner 
of the lower extremities of this board tlx 
Bights or small iron pins, as also in the 
centre of the left side, and at the top left 
corner. Thus, when the top of h tree is 
seen through the sights, the tree's height is 
equal to the distance from its bottom 
added to the height of your eye; but if 
seen through the sights obliquely, its height 
is equal to twice the distance from the 
bottom, adding the same height as before. 
In making an'observation with this instru- 
ment, it ought to be fixed perpendicularly 
to the horizon, which may be done by means 
of a plummet suspended from the centre of 
the top of the board. In taking the alti- 
tude of a tree growing upon an inclined 
plane, the measurer must endeavour to 
make his observations from a place upon a 
level with the bottom of the tree. If this 
cannot be done, direct the horizontal sights 
towards the lower part of the tree, and let 
an assistant make a mark upon it; then 
find the height of the tree above this mark 
as before, to which add the distance of the 
mark from the ground, which must, in this 
case, be considered the height of the eye, 
and the sum will be the height of the tree. 
Another mode of taking the neight of trees 
is, by means of an instrument shaped like 
a gun stock, the end being adapted for the 
shoulder, the muzzle or line, for taking 
a sight at the top of a tree, and the square 
being marked or out on the board at the 
farther extremity. 

TIME, Economy OF.— Book: Zi/it Doubled 
by the Economy of Time^ IS. 6d. 

TIMB-PIECE.-See Clock. 

TIN.— This metal is of a silver- white co- 
lour, very soft, and so malleable that it may 
be reduced into leaves l-ioooth of an inch 
thick, called tin-foil. It suffers but little 
change by exposure to the air. Its tenacity 
is but slight, so that a wire, of l-l5th of an 
inch in diameter, is capable of supporting 
only about Sllbs. ; a bar a quarter of an inch 
in diameter was broken by 296lbs. weight. 
Tin is inelastic, but very flexible, and when 
bent, it produces a peculiar crackling noise. 
When rubbed, it imparts to the fingers a 
peculiar smell, which remains for a con- 
siderable time. Its specific gravity is about 
7’29 ; at 442» Fahr., it fuses, and, if exposed 
at the same time to the air, its surface is 
tarnished by oxidation, and eventually a 
gray powder is formed. When heated to 
whiteness, it takes fire, and bums with a 
white flame, and is converted into peroxide 
of tin. If slowly cooled after fusion, it 
exhibits a crystalline appearance on solidi- 
fying. The combination which tin forms 
with oxygen, chlorine, sulphur, and iodine, 
and those which the oxide of tin forms with 
the various acids, are valuable in calico 
printing and many other of the practical 
arts. Most of the malleable metals are 
rendered brittle by alloying with tin. It 
combines readily with potassium and 


sodium, forming brilliant white alloys, 
which are less fusible than tin. With 
arsenic it forms a metallic mass which is 
much whiter, harder, and more sonorous 
than pure tin. With antimony, tin forms a 
white, hard, and sonorous alloy. Bismuth 
forms with tin an alloy which is more 
fusible than either of the metals separately, 
a mixture of equal weights melting at 212®. 
This compound is hard and brittle. Copper 
and tin iorm alloys which are well known 
and highly useful— bell-metal and bronze. 
With mercury tin readily amalgamates, 
and the compound is used for silvering 
mirrors. Tin forms with iron white com- 
pounds, which are more or less fusible 
according to the proportion of iron they 
contain. Tin plate is, of all the alloys of 
tin, the most useful, and the preparations of 
this and of pewter are the most extensive 
applications of this very valuable metal. 

TIN COVERS, TO CLEAN.-Get the 
finest whiting, which is only sold in large 
cakes, the small being mixed with sand ; 
mix a little of it powdered with a small 
drop of sweet oil, and rub well, and wipe 
clean; then dust over them some dry 
whiting in a muslin bag, and rub bright 
with dry leather. The last is to prevent 
rust, which the cook must be careful to 
guard against by wiping them dry, and 
putting them by the fire when they come 
from the parlour ; for, if but once hung up 
without, the steam will rust the inside. 

TIPPERARY CAKE.— Wash a pound of 
butter In a little orange-flower water, and 
beat it to a cream ; then mix into it by 
degrees a pound and a half of powdered 
loaf sugar, and sixteen eggs well beaten ; 
add a pound of well- dried flour, half a 
pound of sweet almonds, blanched and 
pounded in a little rose-water, and two 
ounces of caraway- seeds ; beat the whole 
well together for half an hour, pour it into a 
buttered tin lined with buttered paper, and 
bake in a quick oven for two hours. 

Butter, lib. sugar, lllb. ; eggs, 16; 
flour, lib.; almonds, |lb.; caraway seeds, 
20Z8. 

TIPSY BREAD.— Pare off the crust, and 
out into thin round slices of four or 
five inches, the crumb of a twopenny or 
threepenny roll; spread over each bit 
raspberry or strawberry jam, and place the 
slices, one over the other, pretty high in a 
glass dish, and pour over them as much 
sherry sweetened with sugar as the bread 
will soak up; stick round the sides, and 
over the top, blanched sweet almonds, cut 
like straws, and pour a custard round it. It 
may be made the day before, or two or 
three hours before dinner, and with the 
crumb of bread. 

TIPSY CAKE.— Pour over a sponge 
cake, made In the form of a poroupine, as 
much white wine as it will absorb, and 
stick it all over with blanched sweet 
almonds, cut in the form of straws ; or, pour 
wine in the same manner over a thick slice 
of sponge cake, cover the top of it with 
preserved strawberries or raspberries, and 
stick all round it. 
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TOAD.— This animal, althougfh generally 
regarded with fear and aversion, is in reality 
perfectly harmless. The body is of a dull 
nue, its shape awkward, and its movements 



apparently difficult. It issues from its 
concealment at twilight in search of food, 
which consists of insects, worms, and slugs. 
On this account, this animal is of the 
greatest service in gardens, and especially 
In greenhouses and other horticultural 
structures. 

TOAD-IN-A-HOLE.-Thls is an econo- 
mical dish ; and if well dressed, is very good. 
Make a common batter <Jf eggs, flour, and 
milk, but rather thicker than usual, and put 
in the centre of it a fowl, boned and stuffed 
with forcemeat; let it be entirely covered 
with the batter, then bake it. Two pounds 
of beef, or any kind of meat, may be 
seasoned and dressed in the same manner. 

TOAST AND CHEESE. — Take some 
old Cheshire, with a lump of butter, 
and the yolk of a hard-boiled egg; beat 
them into a paste, which spread upon slices 
of buttered toast, and hold a salamander 
over them until the paste is browned and 
melted. The paste may also be spread 
between thin slices of bread and butter, and 
eaten cold as a sandwich. 

TOAST AND WATER.-Take a slice of 
fine and stale bread, cut very thin— as 
thin as toast is ever cut- and let it be care- 
fully toasted on both sides, until it be 
completely browned all over; but not 
blackened nor burned in any way. Tut this 
into a common deep stone or china jug, and 
pour over it from the teakettle as much 
clean boiling water as you wish to make 
into drink. Much depends on the water 
being actually in a boiling state. Cover the 
jug with a saucer or plate, and let the drink 
cool until it be quite cold : it is then fit to 
be used. The fresher it is made the better, 
and, of course, the more agreeable. The 
above will be found a pleasant, light, and 
highly diuretic drink. It is a most excel- 
lent drink at meals, and may be used in 
prelerence to fermented liquors in the 
summer time, if more agreeable to the 
dirinker. 

TOAST BUTTERED.— The bread should 
be cut thicker than for dry toast, from a 
square loaf, taking care to toast the whole 
round. When the first slice is toasted, 
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it should be buttered on one side, then 
cut into quarters and placed upon the 
plate before the Are, w'hile the next slice is 
toasted, buttered, and cut, when it also 
must be placed upon the first piece ; and so 
on for as many slices as are required. The 
crust should properly be cut off before the 
bread is toasted, and carefully put away, as 
it will make a very good bread pudding, and 
ought not to be wasted. 

TOAST DRY.— Cut very thin slices of 
bread from a loaf not less than two days 
baked; put either one or two at a time on 
the toasting-fork, taking care not to hold 
them too near the fire ; they should be just 
warmed on each side, then turned, and, 
when sufficiently done on one side, they 
should be turned again ; and when they are 
thoroughly toasted, they should be either 
placed upright on a plate, one against the 
other, or put in the toast- rack ; but they 
should be kept near the lire until required 
for the table. Toast should never be made 
long before it is sent to table, or it becomes 
tough and leathery ; some people cut off the 
crust. 

TOASTER.— A culinary utensil, as seen 
in the engraving, placed upon a stand of 



strong wire, that hooks on to the bars of a 
grate, and made either loose, or to slide 
backwards and forwards on the stand ; this 
will dress bread, cheese, and small pieces of 
meat. 

TOBACCO, Adulteration of. — The 
following are the substances which have 
either been discovered or have been stated 
on good authority to have been employed 
in the adulteration of tobacco, either in the 
form of cut or roll tobacco, cigars, or snufi'. 
They may be divided, first, into vegetable 
substances not tobacco, as the leaves of the 
dock, rhubarb, coltsfoot, cabbage, potato. 
&c., malt Cummings, that is, the roots of 
germinating malt; peat, which consists 
cliiefly of decayed moss ; seaweed, roasted 
chicory root, bran, catechu, and oakum. 

I Secondly, sub-saccharine substances, as 
cane-sugar, treacle, honey, beet-root dregs. 
Thirdly, into salts and earths, as nitre, 
common salt, sal ammoniac, nitrate of am* 
I monia, carbonate of ammonia, potash, soda* 
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«nd lime-water; yellow ochre, umber, 
fuller's earth, Venetian red, sand, chromate 
of >iad. The detection of some of the above 
substances is easy enough, but others pre- 
sent great difficulties. The method of exa- 
mination to be pursued is as follows :t-A 
certain (piantity of each tobacco (100 grains) 
is to be weiglted immediately after it is 
purchased, beibre it has bad time to lose 
weight by evaporation, and thoroughly dried 
at a temperature of about one hundred 
degrees of Fahrenheit. It is then to be 
re- weighed : the loss or per-centage of water 
is by this means ascertained. Each sample 
may next be thoroughly examined by means 
of a microscope, in order to ascertain whether 
there be any foreign vegetable substance 
.present; if it contain any of those enume- 
rated above, in ever so fine a state of powder, 
and even in the smallest quantities, they 
may be detected with the g^reatest certainty 
with the aid of the microscope. The struc- 
ture of the tobacco leaf difibrs materially 
from that of other leaves, and may thus be 
readily distinguished. With regard to the 
method of proceeding for the detection of 
grape-sugar or glucose in tobacco, the fol- 
lowing simple method will be found efficient. 
Take one thousand grains of a solution of 
tobacco, containing two grains of the dried 
extract to one ounce of water; add four 
drachms of liquor potassas, boil, filter, and 
then add about four hundred grains of 
Fehliiig's test liquid, and heat to boiling; 
if any glucose be present, the red oxide of 
copper will be thrown down; collect and 
thoroughly wash the precipitate in order to 
free it from any albumen that may be pre- 
sent, weigh and calculate It as before. 

TOBACCO, Growth and Preparation 
OF.— There are various kinds of dried leaf, 
or manufactured tobacco, distinguished by 
the name of the country in whicn they are 
grown, as well as by diflTerences of colour 
and quality, arising chiefly from soil and 
climate. Virginian tobacco is the strongest 
kind, and is best adapted for smoking in 
pipes and for snuffs. This tobacco will re- 
tain more moisture than almost any other 
kind. Mainland is paler in colour and milder 
than the former, the pale cinnamon is the 
best, the scrubs " the commonest. Ken- 
tucky possesses an intermediate strength 
between the two last-named tobaccos. Ort- 
noko is of a yellow colour, and very mild and 
delicate. Cuba is also a mild tobacco, and 
the best kind emits a peculiarly musky or 
t«)ioy odour. Kt. Domingo is of inferior quality. 
Dutch is very mild and deficient in flavour. 
Turkey s.TidLatakia are mild and highly prized 
tobaccos. Persian is delicate and fragrant. 
All manufactured tobaccos may be referred 
to one or other of the four following forms 
nr kinds r—In the first kind the leaves arc 
cut in to shreds ; to this all the different varie- 
ties of cut tobacco belong. In the second, 
the leaves are twisted or spun into a kind 
nf rope ; this includes the various kinds of 
roUed, spun^ or tvnst tobacco. In the third, the 
steeped leaves are folded one over the other, 
so as to form cigars, cheroots, &o. In the 
fourth form, the leaves are reduced to powder 
vAonstitutiog snuff. The different varieties 


of roil and cut tobacco are Returns, and 

Bird’s-eye; other less common kinds are 
Maryland, (Tnasier, Orimko, Turkey, Persian, 
and Varinas. Shag is prepared chiefly from 
Virginia and Kentucky tobacco. Returns is 
a light- coloured mild tobacco, made up of 
small pieces of broken leaves, and the dust 
and siftings produced in the various processes 
of manufacture. Bird's-^ differs from 
I other varieties, in containing mid- ribs of 

the leaves, the transverse slices of which 
have been fanoifolly oompared to the eyes 
of birds. The principal kinds of roll tobacco 
are Pigtail, Bogie, Alloa, Kegro-ftead, and Caven- 
dish. The three first are used entirely for 
chewing, and are distinguished by the differ- 
ence m the thickness of the ropes, Atloa 
being the thinnest and Bogie the thickest. 
Negro-head and Cavendish are used nearly 
exclusively for smoking. Negro-head is 
manufactured in the form of a thickish rope, 
it also sometimes consists of two ropes 
colled together in short pieces. Cavendish is 
made into small and square flat cakes, about 
an inch and a half wide by five inches long. 

TOBACCO SMOKIMG.-The eifect that 
smoking of tobacco has upon the health, has 
been ene of those vexed questions which 
have provoked a variety of opinions, accord- 
ing to the peculiar views held by the dis- 
putant. The most obvious injury which is 
apt to result I'rom smoking, more or less, 
according to the extent in which it is in- 
dulged, is disorder and irritation of the 
digestive organs, frequently accompanied 
with depression of spirits, and at times 
with extreme nervous irritability, the latter 
being more especially manifested in an in- 
veterate smoker, if, from illness or any 
cause, bis habitual indulgence is interfered 
with. The occurrence of cancer in those 
who habitually smoke from a short pipe, and 
the injury to the teeth from smoking, and 
especially their discoloration, are notorious ; 
further, there is a tendency to disease of the 
throat and air passages when this indulgence 
is followed to any great extent. Borne 
persons, when smoking, expectorate freely, 
while others abstain from doing so. There 
cannot be a doubt that the unnatural degree 
of expectoration excited by smoking, has 
an injurious tendency on the health, as the 
saliva that is parted with i;^ necessary for 
the purpose of promoting digestion, and 
the digestive organs being deprived of this 
essential ingredient, do not perl'orm their 
functions with that regularity they other- 
wise would. Two of the unpleasant effects 
attending tobacco smoking, are the un- 
pleasant taste it leaves in the mouth, and 
the disagreeable odour it imparts to the 
breath; and to remedy this as much as 
possible, the mouth should be freely washed 
with cold water immediately after smoking. 
The objections to smoking tobacco as a mere 
habit, do not of course extend to its em- 
ployment as a remedy for disease, particu- 
larly of an asthmatic character, in which 
some persons derive the greatest benefit 
from its moderate use. IR any case in which 
tobacco has produced low symptoms in an 
alarming degree, its use should be imme- 
diately discontinued.— See Pipe Smokiwo* 
iao6 
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TOFFY. — Put into a brass skillet, or 
flTnall preserving-pan, three ounces of very 
fresh butter, and as soon as it is just melted, 
add a pound of brown sugar of moderate 
quality; keep these stirred gently over a 
very clear fire for about fifteen minutes, or 
until a little of the mixture, dropped into a 
basin of cold water, breaks clean between 
the teeth without sticking to them. When 
it is boiled to this point, it must be poured 
out immediately, or it will burn. The grated 
rind of lemon, added when the toiFy is half 
done, improves it much ; or a small tea- 
spoonful of powdered ginger, moistened 
with a little of the other ingredients as soon 
as the sugar is dissolved, and then stirred 
to the whole, will vary it pleasantly to 
many tastes. The real Ever ton toffy is 
made with a much larger proportion of 
butter ; but it is the less wholesome on 
that very account. If dropped upon dishes 
first rubbed with a buttered paper, the 
toffy when cold can be raised from them 
easily. Jlntter, three ounces: sugar, one 
pound; fifteen to eighteen minutes; or, 
sugar, one pound ; butter, five ounces ; al- 
monds, two ounces; twenty to thirty minutes. 
JBoil together a pound of sugar and live 
ounces of butter for twenty minutes ; then 
stir in two ounces of afnionds blanched, 
divided, and thoroughly dried in a slow 
oven, or before tlie fire. Let the toffy boil 
after they are added till it crackles when 
dropped into cold water, and snaps between 
the teeth without sticking. 

TOILETTE GLASS.-The toilette glasses 
in common use are those termed swing 
glasses, from their being moveable to any 
angle in a frame. The cheval glass is one 
which stands on the floor for viewing the 


whole person, with lights on each side An 
improved stand has been invented and manu- 
factured by Mr. Henry Dolman, of 10, Nelson 
Street, Greenwich, which is intended to allow 
of looking-glasses being either elevat^ or 
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depressed, and also swivelled either hori- 
zontally or vertically, or both, so as to plaoe 
and secure them in any desired position. 
The pillar which supports the glass is 
hollow, and has a square or round bar or 
rod, which slides vertically therein, being 
provided with a toothed rack and a small 

inion, which is turned by a handle or 

nob. The upper extremity of this rack 
bar carries a boss, which is capable of l^fing 
turned upon its vertical axis, and ‘the 
upper part of this boss carries a horizontal 
a.xle, to which are attached two scrolls or 
brackets, which are screwed or fixed to the 
back of the looking-glass. Thus it will be 
seen that the glass may he turned or swi- 
velled either on its horizontal or vertical 
axis, or both, and also raised or depressed 
by means of the rack. The pinion is pro- 
vided with a ratchet wheel and fall, to 
support the glass when raised to the required 
position. The horizontal axis is provided 
with a clip and tightening screw. The same 
plan of suspending thegluss is applied to gen- 
tlemen's mirrors, a small circular box con- 
containing tlie shaving-apparatus, 8to. This 
glass may, by a little management, be used 
also for the ladles' toilette, to show the back 
of the head while dressing before theordinary 
mirror. The advantages of this invention 
are, the facility with which the glasses may 
be moved in any direction, and their firm- 
ness in whatever position they are placed. 
To this it may be added that the designs of 
the stands and frames are of the most elegant 
description. The same kind of stand is also 
applicable to fire-screens and easels, and 
other articles where facility of adjustment 
is desirable. 

TOMATO.— The tomato, which is used as 
a condiment or sauce, is the fruit of one 
among many species of solamine. It is a 
native of South America ; but it is also well 
known and much cultivated in the United 
States, Prance, Germany, and Italy. The 
fruit is about the size of a golden pippin ; it 
has an acid flavour, and is used as an addi- 
tion to soups and sauces, as a preserve, and 
as a pickle. It is not much used in England ; 
but in Italy whole fields are covered with it, 
and scarcely a dish is served up into which 
it does not enter as an ingredient. 

TOMATO KETCHUP.-Cut half a peck 
of ripe tomatos into quarters, lay them on 
dishes, and sprinkle over them half a pound 
of salt. The next day, drain the juice from 
them through a hair sieve into a stewpan, 
and boil it for half an hour, with three 
dozen of small capsicums and half a pound 
of shallots ; then add the tomatos, which 
should be ready pulped through a strainer. 
Boil the whole for thirty minutes longer; 
have some clean wide-necked bottles kept 
warm by the fire; fill them with the ketchup 
while it is quite hot ; cork, and dip the necks 
into melted bottle- resin or cement. 

TOMATO SAUCE.-Take off the stalks, 
halve the tomatos, and gently squeeze out 
the seeds and watery pulp ; then stew them 
softly with a few spoonfuls of gravy, or of 
strong broth, until they are quite melted. 
Press the whole through a hair sieve, and 
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heat it afreah with a Jittle additional 
gravy, should it be too thick, and some 
cayenne and salt. Serve it very hot. For 
a large tureen of this sauce, increase the 
proportions ; and should it be at first too 
liquid, reduce it by quick boiling. When 
neither gravy nor broth is at hand, the 
tomatos may be stewed perfectly tender, but 
very gently, in a couple of ounces of butter, 
with some cayenne and salt only, or with 
the addition of a very little finely minced 
onion; then rubbed through a sieve and 
heated, and served without anjr addition, 
or with only that of a teaspoonful of chiii 
vinegar ; or, when the colour is not a prin- 
cipal consideration, with a few spoonfuls of 
rich cream, smoothly mixed with a little 
flour, to prevent it curdling. The sauce 
must be stirred without ceasing, should the 
last be added, and boiled for four or five 
minutes. Or, stew very gently a dozen fine 
red tomatos. prepared as for the preceding 
receipt, with two or three sliced shallots, 
four or §ve chilies, or a capsicum or two, or 
(in lieu of either, with a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of cayenne pepper) a few small 
dice of lean ham, and half a cupful of rich 
gravy. Stir these often, and, when the 
tomatos are reduced quite to a smooth pulp, 
rub them through a sieve ; put them into a 
clean saucepan, with a few spoonfuls more 
of rich gravy, afterwards; add salt, if 
needed ; boil the sauce, stirring it well for 
ten minutes, and serve it very hot. When 
the gravv is exceedingly good and highly 
flavoured, the ham may be omitted. A 
dozen small mushrooms, nicely cleaned, may 
also be sliced and stewed with the tomatos 
instead of the shallots, when their flavour 
is prei erred, as they may be added with 
them. The exact proportion of liquid used 
is immaterial, for, should the sauce be too 
thin, it may be reduced by rapid boiling, 
and diluted with more gravy if too thick. 

TOMATOS FORCED. — Cut the stem 
quite close, slice off the tops of eight fine 
tomatos, and scoop out the inside; press 
the pulp through a sieve, and mix with it 
one ounce of flue crumbs of bread, one of 
butter broken very small, some pepper or 
cayenne, and salt. Fill the tomatos with 
the mixture, and bake them for ten minutes 
la a moderate oven ; serve them with brown 
gravy in a dish. A lew small mushrooms 
stewed tender in a little butter, then mixed 
and added to the tomatos* pulp, will very 
much Improve this receipt. Bake for ten 
xniDUtes. 

TOMATOS PICKLED. — For this pur- 
pose the small round sort are the best, and 
each one should be pricked with a fork, to 
allow some of the juice to exude. Put them 
into a deep earthen vessel, sprinkle salt 
between every layer, and leave them for 
three days covered ; then wash olT the salt, 
and cover them with a pickle of cold vinegar, 
to which add the juice, mixed with a handful 
of mustard-seed, and an ounce of each of 
cloves aud white pepper for every peck of 
tomatos. 

TOMATOS ROAST.-Select them nearly 
of the same size, take off the stalks, and 


roast them gently in a Dutch oven ; or, it 
more convenient, place them at the edge ot 
the drJpping-pai), taking care that no fat 
from the. joint shall fall upon them, and 
keeping them turned, that they may be 
equally done. From ten to fourteen minutes 
will roast them. 

TOMATOS STEWED. —Arrange them 
in a single layer, and pour to them as much 
gravy as will reach to half their height; 
stew them very softly until the under sides 
are done, then turn, and finish stewing 
them. Thicken the gravy with a little 
arrowroot and cream, or with flour and 
butter, aud serve it round them. 

TONGUE.— The tongue is the index of 
health, the thermometer oi' the physical 
stamina of the body; and, according to 
the aspect that this organ assumes, 
physicians are in the habit of deciding 
the gravity and nature of the disease 
with which the patient is at the time 
suffering or threatened. The coating, as it 
is called, of the tongue, serves to point 
out to the experienced observer the par- 
ticular structure in which the disease is 
situated. Sometimes the organ is covered 
with a dark brown fur; at others, it is 
lined with white, as if loaded with cream ; 
again, it will be dry, pale, and hard or red, 
swollen and moist, with raised papillsc ; but 
as these changes may vary even during a 
few hours, it is difficult to make the subject 
intelligible to those not iamiliar with tho 
changes that occur in the organ itself. The 
tongue in a state of health should be clear of 
all coating or fur, of a natural brown colour, 
well but not excessively moistened with 
saliva, and free from all unpleasant taste or 
clamminess. Still, a slight coating in the 
morning, or at certain times of the day, is 
not to be attributed to disease, but rather to 
a participation in the function of digestion 
going on in the stomach, or an exudation 
thrown out during sleep, and uiiremoved by 
the reactionary power of muscular exertion. 
The tongue, like other organs of the body, 
is liable to disease, such as hypertrophy or 
enlargement; atrophy or wasting of the 
organ; cancer, ulceration, cracking, or tu- 
mours forming in the centre, on the tip, or 
edges ; or a small, irritable, aud extremely 
painful species of ulcer, liable to- form on any 
part of the tongue, lips, gums, or mouth, and 
known as aphthe ; a small, circumscribed, 
ulcerous sore, extremely painful, aud exactly 
resembling thrush, only that they seldom 
appear in groups or clusters, and seldom ehow 
more than one or two at a time. With a 
few exceptions, all the diseases of the tongue 
proceed irom some derangement ol' the di- 
gestive organs, and nearly all of them are 
to be curea by a course of alterative and 
cooling medicines, such as an equal mixture 
of blue aud colocynth pill, and a small dose 
of Epsom salts, or the phosphate of soda. 
When the aphthous ulcers are tedious, 
the most expeditious practice, in addition 
to the alterative course, is to touch 
each, as it makes its first appearance as a 
pimple, with blue stone or caustic. Infants 
are occasionally born with a restricted 
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tongue, or the organ so hampered that it 
cannot with comfort or ease keep hold of the 
mother’s nipple, and consequently is de- 
barred from obtaining an adequate supply 
of milk. Those children who make a clacking 
noise with their mouths, and frequently 
drop the nipple, are said to be tongue tied; 
or, in other words, the fold of the mucous 
membrane being beneath the tongue, and 
sometimes extending to the tip, binds the 
organ so tightly as to prevent the free use 
or motion of it, and a» such ii malformation 
would greatly impede articulation and 
speech, the surgeon is early called upon to 
prevent so unpleasant a catastrophe, which 
IS very easily and very quickly effected by 
transfixing the fine membrane that binds 
the tongue to the mouth, with a pair of 
short and delicate scissors, and cutting the 
frenum, or bridle, as it is called, from within^ 
out. Simple as the operation is, it requires 
to be performed w'ith a firm, light, and a 
steady hand, as the slightest injury to the 
adjacent vein might be fatal. Sometimes, 
indeed, the tongue is tied down to the mouth 
by a thick fleshy band, instead of the mere 
fold of tissue- like membrane, in which case 
professional advice must be sought, and sur- 
gical assistance procured to remove or out 
through the obstruction. 

TONGUE BOILED.-AVhen taken fresh 
from the pickle, they require no soaking, 
unless they should have remained in it much 
beyond the usual time, or have been cured 
with a more than common proportion of 
salt; but when they have been smoked 
and highly dried, they should be laid for 
two or three hours into cold, and as much 
longer into tepid water, before they are 
dressed. If extremely dry, ten or twelve 
hours must be allowed to soften them, and 
they should always be brought very slowly 
to boll. Two or three carrots and a large 
bunch of savoury herbs, added after the scum 
i.s cleared off, will improve them. They 
jdiould be simmered until they are extremely 
tender, when the skin will peel from them 
easily. A liighly dried tongue of moderate 
size will usually require from three and a 
half to four hours’ boiling; an unsmoked 
one, about an hour less ; and for one which 
lias not been salted at all, a shorter time 
will suffice. 

TONGUE PICKLED.-To three gallons 
of spring water add six pounds of common 
salt, two pounds of bay salt, two pounds of 
common loaf-sugar, and two ounces of salt- 
petre, Boil these over a gentle fire, and be 
careful to take off all the scum as it rises ; 
when quite cold, it will be fit for use. Rub 
the tongue to be cured with fine salt, and 
let it drain for a day, in order to free it from 
the blood; then immerse it in the brine, 
taking care that every part of it shall be 
covert. ITie tongues should not remain 
more than from three to five days in the 
pickle. When the pickle has been in use for 
about three months, boil it up again gently 
and take the scum carefully off; add to it 
three pounds of common salt, four ounces of 
Sugar, and one of saltpetre. It will remain 
good for many months. 
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TONGUE POTTED.-Mix an ounce of 
saltpetre and four ounces of brown sugar ; 
rub a neat’s tongue well with it, and let it 
lie in it for two days. Then boil it till 
quite tender, and take off the skin and side 
bits. ^ Cut the tongue in very thin slices; 
beat it in a marble mortar, with a pound of 
clarified butter; season with pepper,- salt, 
and mace, and pot as usual. 

TONGUE STEWED.-After the Ibngue 
has been soaked, trimmed, and waslied with 
extreme nicety, lay it into a vessel of fitting 
size, and place round it three or four pounds 
of the neck or of any other lean cuttings of 
beef, with some bone.s of veal, and poiir in 
sufficient cold water to keep it covered until 
it is done ; or instead of this, use strong un - 
seasoned beef broth, made with the shin and 
any other odd bits or bones of veal which 
may be handy. Let the tongue be brought 
to boil very gradually, that it may be plump 
and tender. Remove the scum when it first 
rises, and when it is quite cleared off add a 
large laggot of parsley, thyme, and winter 
savoury, three carrots, a small onion, and 
one mild turnip. After three hours and a 
half of gentle simmering, probe the tongue, 
and if sufficiently done, peel off the skin 
and serve it quickly. If not wanted hot for 
table, lay it upon a clean board or trencher, 
and fasten it down to it by passing a fork 
through the root, and a smaller one through 
the tip, drawing the tongue straight wifb 
the latter before it is fixed in the board ; let 
it remain thus until it is quite cold. Where 
expense is not regarded, three or four 
pounds of veal may be added to the beef in 
this receipt, or the tongue may be stewed 
in a prepared gravy made with equal parts 
of beef and veal, and vegetables as above, 
but without salt ; this may afterwards be 
converted into excellent soups. A fresh 
or an unsmoked tongue may be dressed in 
this way, but will require less time ; lor the 
former, salt must be added to the gravy. 

TONGUE, TO Carve.— The middle slice 
of the tongue is considered the best. The 
tongue should be cut across at the line 1, 



nearly through the middle, and thin slices 
taken from each side; a portion of the fat, 
which is situated at the root of the tongue, 
being assisted with each portion. 

TONGUE, WITH CucuMDEus. — Scald 
the tongue, to whiten it. for half an hour; 
when it is cold, lard it with bacon, seasoned 
with pepper, spices, parsley, and chives 
chopped. Stew the tongue with a season- 
ing of fine herbs, carrots, onions, different 
kinds of spice8,-and some stock ; let it stew 
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0lowly for hours. At the moment you 
serve, skin the tongue, and have a sauce 
of coulis thickened, in which put gherkins, 
sliced round. 

TOOTHACHE. — There are few of the 
physical sufferings of life more dreaded than 
this comparatively insignificant misfortune. 
Toothache is too well known to require any 
description ; all that is necessary is to point 
out how the tooth becomes aflTected, and 
recapitulate the best remedies both for 
its removal and cure. Each jaw, on either 
side, receives, through a small hole, a 
minute branch of a sentient nerve, which, 
running through the substance of the bone, 
gives off a small twig to each tooth as it 
passes on, till, finally escaping from the jaw, 
on each side of the centre of the upper and 
lower jaw, it becomes expended on both the 
lips. Each tooth is thus supplied with a 
small nerve, which endows it with life and 
sensation. Owing to inattention to the state 
of the stomach, the varieties of food and 
indiscrimination with which thev are eaten, 
and neglect in keeping the mouth clean, the 
teeth become remarkably prone to decay — 
a disease which they sometimes acquire in a 
singularly short space of time— the tooth I 
generally first decaying from the top down- 
wards. When once the outer crust or 
enamel has been eaten through, the bony 
structure beneath does not long preserve its 
integrity, when the nerve exposed to the 
air, and often irritated by hard substances 
and f ragments of food, is at once attacked I 
by that mitigated form of neuralgia, known 
familiarly as the toothache, and which, 
when attacking the face, is denominated 
tic douloureux. As the admission of cold 
air, and hot food or drink, are the main 
causes that keep up the excessive pain, the 
aperture should always be closed up, and 
the air and all foreign substances carefully j 
excluded. For this purpose a cement should | 
be used, which, if employed with care, and 
when the hollow has been previously cleared 
out, will render the tooth serviceable for 
several years. Where this, however, cannot 
be effected, in consequence of the size of the 
opening, and neither cleaning the teeth nor 
aperient medicine relieves the pain, the 
tooth had better be extracted before it 
crumbles too far away to admit of its being 
drawn at all. Tobacco is occasionally of 
service ; but, as few stomachs can eudure 
the remedy, it is seldom employed. A small 
ill, made of a grain of opium, placed in the 
ollow tooth, will most frequently allay the 
acute pain, and finally end the paroxysm. 
Some, more partial to the stimulating pro- 
cess, use a few drops of creosote, a little 
piece of cotton wetted in tincture of myrrh, 
or friar's balsam, spirits of camphor or 
turpentine ; but, next to the opium in the 
tooth, the best external remedy is a small 
bit of camphor inserted in the aperture. 
The modern remedy of chloroform, however, 
has superseded most other remedies, for, as 
either applied or inhaled, it ensures relief. 

TOOI'H DRAWING, --To be able to 
draw a tooth moderately well is an aocom- 
plisliraeut which will stand a person in 
good stead, in many situations of life, where 


the services of a properly qualified person 
cannot be conveniently obtained. The ope- 
: ration is to be performed according to the 
I following Instructions i—The front and the 
eye teeth are extracted with straight forceps,. 

I one blade of which is placed at the back of 
the tooth, and the other blade in front, and 
the extremities of the instrument so dis- 
posed as to clip the tooth Just at that part 
where it enters the gum. The right hand 
grasps the handles of the forceps, whilst 
: the forefinger is at the same time thrust 
I far in between them, to prevent too great 
pressure being made, and the tooth snapped 
I off. If it be an upper tooth, the operator 
steadies the patient's head by placing it 
, beneath his left arm, and then pulls down- 
: wards, giving the tooth a hoist at the same 
time, by which action it is readily drawn, if 
the pull be steadily made. If it be a lower 
tooth, the operator steadies the head in the 
same way, but, with the thumb of his left 
, hand on the sound teeth, presses the javr 
I down, whilst his right hand pulls upwards, 
twisting the tooth as it is being pulled. 
Dramng a back tooth is a more diinoult and 
complicated business, and is generally per- 
formed with an instrument called a key. 
The free end of the stem of the key has 
a deep solid lip, which is called the bolster, 
and on the top of this moves a shortly- 
curved iron claw, which, when the handle of 
the instrument is twisted, acts in a powerful: 
manner, and drags the tooth out of its! 
socket. If an upper back tooth is to bo* 
drawn, the operator has most power and, 
control, and can see best what he is about,, 
if he set the patient on the floor, throw hi a 
head far back, and fix it between his knees. 
If it be the lower tooth, the patient may be; 
placed in a chair. In either case, the mouth ; 
must be held wide open. The operator nowj 
introduces the key, with the claw thrown 
back, into the mouth, within the range ofj 
the teeth, and places the bolster oi the 
instrument against the gum of the tooth toj 
be pulled out; he then turns the clawaorossi 
the top of the tooth, and lets it drop till it' 
rests on the outside of the tooth just where-i 
it sinks into the gum. Here the operator 
steadies the claw with the forefinger of the 
lelt hand, and grasping the handle of the 
instrument, as ne would the handle of & 
corkscrew when pulling out a cork, he 
twists it from without inwards, and as he 
does this, the claw acting as a lever, and 
the bolster as the fulcrum, the tooth is lifted 
out of the socket. Another mode oi per- 
forming this operation is to draw the tooth 
outwards, in which case the bolster must 
be placed on the outside of the gum, and 
the claw made to clasp the inside, after 
which the handle of the instrument Is 
twisted outwards. One important caution 
is necessary to be observed, namely, to be 
sure, when fixing ttie claw, to clasp the 
right tooth, and take care it does not slip on 
to the next, or a sound serviceable tooth 
may be drawn, and the affected one left 
behind. 

TOOTH PASTE.— Mix honey with finely- 
powdered charcoal, and use the paste as n 
dentifrice. 
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TOOTHPICK.— An instrument for clean* 
sing the spaces between the teeth. The 
Dest and cheapest are made from a piece 
of quilL This ought to be passed round 
and oetween all the teeth after each meal, 
which will serve to keep off the ten- 
dency to form tartar. At night, a brush 
with water only may be used with advan- 
tage; and where there is a strong tendency 
to decay between the roots, a piece of 
strong silk may be drawn backwards and 
forwards between each fang. 

TOOTH POWDERS. —Tooth powders 
may be compounded in' various ways; the 
lollowing receipts afford some of the best. 

1. Powdered orris-root, half an ounce; 
powdered charcoal, two ounces ; powdered 
Peruvian bark, one ounce; prepared chalk, 
half an ounce ; oil of bergamot or lavender, 
twenty drops. Mix these ingredients well 
together in a mortar until they are tho- 
roughly incorporated. 2. Prepared chalk, 
an (mnce and a half; Peruvian bark pow- 
dered. half an ounce; camphor, a quarter of 
an ounce. 3. Pound charcoal as line as 
possible, in a mortar, or grind in a mill ; 
then well silt it, and apply a little of it to 
the teeth about twice a week. 4. Cut a 
thick slice of bread into squares, and burn 
it till it becomes charcoal. Pound it, and 
sift ii through line muslin ; it is then ready 
for use. 5. Prepared chalk, one pound; 
camphor, one or two drachms. The cam- 
phor must be finely powdered by moistening 
it with a little spirits of wine, and then 
intimately mixed with the chalk. 6. Pow- 
dered cuttle-fish, one pound; powderd 
mjrrh, two ounces. 7. Coral, cuttle-fish, 
dragon's-blood, eight drachms each ; burnt 
alum and red saudera, four drachms each ; 
orris-root, eight drachms; cloves and 
cinnamon, han' a drachm each; vanilla, 
eleven grains; rosewood, half a drachm; 
rose- pink, eight drachms; all to be finely 
powdered and well mixed. 

TOOTH WASHES. — 1. Myrrh, one 
ounce, dissolved in a pint of spirits of wine. 
A little of this, dropped on the tooth-brush, 
is excellent for the teeth and gums. 2. Dis- 
solve two ounces of borax In three pints of 
boiling water ; before it is quite cold, add a 
teaspoonful of tincture of rhubarb, and a 
teaspoonful of spirits of camphor. Bottle 
the mixture for use. Add a wineglassiul of 
the solution to half a pint of teapot water, 
and use it daily. 

TORTOISESHELL.-This shell is pro- 
cured irom a marine tortoise, called the 
hawk’s-bill turtle, or testudo imMcata, Each 
animal lurnishes thirteen principal plates, 
five along the centre of the back, and ibur 
on each side; and twenty-five smaller 
scales or plates, which constitute the margin 
of the shell. The horny plates which con- | 
stitute true tortoiseshell, are separated 
from the bony foundation which forms the 
•hell or covering of the animal by the appli- 
cation of heat ; the whole shell being cum- 
monly placed over the lire until the plates 
begin to start from the bones, and the 
separation being completed by the aid of a 
slender knife. The yellow- coloured shell 
bears a higher price than that which is 
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mottled. In veneering with tortoisesheU*. 

! by which very beautiful work may be pro- 
duced, it is usual to apply fish-glue, mixed^ 
with lampblack, vermilion, green, chrome,, 
white, or other colouring matter, at the baclc 
of the shell, both to heighten its effeot and 
to conceal the glue or cement by which it is> 
secured to the wooden foundation. 

TORTOISESHELL, Imitation. — First 
steam and then press the horn into proper' 
shapes, and afterwards lay the following 
mixture on with a small brush, in imitation' 
of the mottle of tortoiseshell. Take equal 
parts of quicklime and litharge, and mix 
with strong soap lees ; Jet this remain until 
it is thoroughly dry, brush off, and repeat 
two or three times, if necessary. Such parts 
as are required to be of a reddish brown, 
should be covered with a mixture of 
whiting and the stain. 

TORTOISESHELL, to rnEPARE. — To 
nend tortoiseshell, bring the edges of the 
pieces to fit each other, observing to give- 
the same inolination of grain to each, 
then secure them in a piece of paper, and 
place them between hot irons or pincers ; 
apply pressure, and let them coot. Take* 
care that the heat is not too great, or it will 
burn the shell. 

TOUCH- PAPER.-Dip a piece of any 
unsized paper, such as blotting-paper, blue 
paper, or printing paper, in a solution of 
an ounce of saltpetre in nearly half a pint 
of water ; then, after it has become perfectly 
dry, it will be fit for use. 

TOWEL ROLLER. — This should be^ 
placed at the back of the kitchen- door ot 
every cottage ; or, if not at the back of the 
door, it should be near the sink or fixed 
washhand-hasin. It is formed of deal, or 
any common wood, and consists of a roller*. 



with a small pin at each end, which pine 
work in sockets cut out of brackets fixed te 
a door, or any other perpendicular surlace. 
One of these brackets has its socket cut 
through, to admit of taking out aud putting 
in the roller, when the towel requires to be‘ 
changed; the other has merely a circular 
hole cut into one. 

TOWELS.— Towels are made of diaper or 
huckaback, oi a quality adapted to the uses 
to which they are applicable. They should 
be one yard long, and about ten or twelve 
nails wide. The best are bought single, and' 
are fringed at the ends ; others are neatly 
hemmed, and sometimes have a tape-loop^ 
attached to them, by which they can be sus- 
pended against a wall. 

TRACING- PA PER.— Lay open a quire ol 
paper of large size, and apply, with a cleaA^ 
sash tool, a coat of varnish, made of equal 
parts of Canada balsam and oil of turpen- 
tine, to the upper surface of the first sheet* 
then hang it on a line, and repeat the opera* 
tion on fresh sheets until the vroper 
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quantity is finished. If not sufficiently 
transparent, a second coat of varnish may 
be applied as soon as the first has become 
quite dry. Rub the paper with a mixture of 
equal parts of nut-oil and oil of turpentine, 
and dry it immediately by rubbinfr it with 
wheat flour, then hang it on a line for 
twenty- lour hours. Roth the above are 
used to copy drawings, writings, &c. If 
washed over with ox-gall and dried, they may 
be written on with ink or water-colours. 
The paper prepared from the refuse of the 
flax mill, and of which bank notes are 
made, is also called tracing-paper, and 
sometimes vegetable-paper. 

TRAINING. — Jn horticulture, training 
has for its object the rendering plants more 
productive either of flowers or of fruit, by 
regulating the number and position of their 
branches. If their number be too great, 
they overshade those below them, and by 
excluding the heat and light, prevent the 
elaboration of the sap required for the 
production of fructification. If they are too 
lew, the sap is expended in the production 
of more, and in extending the surface of 
the leaves required f or the digestion of the 
juices. The position of the branches is im- 
'portaut, because if trained against a wail 
they obtain a higher temperature and pro- 
tection from winds; and if trained with 
their points below the horizontal, the return 
of the sap is checked. Shy-flowering shrubs 
are made to blossom abundantly, and freely- 
flowering shrubs are made to blossom earlier, 
by having their branches bent below the 
horizontal line. The reason of this appears 
in the fact, that a plant propels its sap with 
greatest force perpendicularly. This is the 
reason why at such angles gardeners find the 
trained branches of their wall trees rendered 
more productive of blossoms and furnished 
with a smaller surface of leaves. A similar 
eflTect is produced by training a branch in a 
waving form, for two-thirds of its length 
ore placed horizontally, as in the accom- ! 



panying outline. Besides the usual modes 
of training, there are two especial inodes 
which deserve notice. QuenouHle training 
consists in training one upright central 
shoot in summer, and shortening it down to 
fifteen inches at the winter pruning, in order 


that it may, at that height, produce branches 
forming a tier, to be trained in the first 
instance horizontally. The shoot produced 
by the uppermost bud is, however, trained 
as upright as possible during the summer, 
and is cut back, so as to produce another 
tier fifteen inches above the first, aud so on 
until the tree has reached the desired height. 
In this climate it is necessary to train the 
shoot downwards, which is easily done by 
tying those of the f|rBt tier to short sticks, 
those of each successive tier being fastened 
to the branches below them. When the 
shoots are thus arched downwards at full 
length, or nearly so, they soon come into a 
bearing state. Balloon training is lorcing 
downwards all the branches of standard 
trees, till the points touch the earth; and 
they have the merit of xiroducing large crops 
of fruit in a very small compass.— See 
Applk, CiiKRRY, Espalier, Fruit Trees, 
Orchard, Pkacii, Pear, &c. 

TRANSPARENT PUDDING — Put into 
a saucepan half a pound of fresh butter, the 
same quantity of pounded loaf sugar, and 
eight well- beaten eggs; stir it over the fire 
till of the thickness of buttered eggs, put it 
into a basin to cool, and mix with it a tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg; bake it in a 
dish lined with puff* paste. Jtefore serving, 
grate loaf sugar over the top. 

Rutter, ilb. ; sugar, ilb. ; eggs, 8 ; 
grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonlul. 

TRANSPLANTER.— Great difficulty has 
been cxxierieuccd from time to time in 
removing trees from one spot to another. 
To obviate this, an implement termed a 
transplanter has been invented. A very 
simple contrivance, and one exceedingly 
well calculated for the removal of subjects 
under half a ton weight, consists of a low 
two- wheeled truck, with strong hooks at- 
tached to the hinder part, to which the 
cradle in which the plant is placed is sus- 
pended; in Ifont is a long pole, which acts 
as a lever in upraising the plant, as well as 
securing the ball when loaded, and also as 
the means of draught by which men drag it 
along, or to which a horse may be yoked. 
The ball is prepared in the usual manner, 
and when the trench around it is opened, 
one of ttie iron sides which forms the 
cradle, is set upright in the trench, close to 
the ball, and three iron rods are passed 
through it under the ball, and "dlso through 
the corresponding holes in the other iron 
side, which, lor the purpose, is placed in the 
trench exactly opposite the first. These 
three iron rods are furnished at one end 
with eyes, and at the other with screws, so 
that, when they are fitted in their xilaces, 
they may be screwed up tightly so as to 
keep the opposite sides of the ball together. 
These sides and rods being all screwed up 
tight, the plant may be removed at once ; of 
if there be any apprehension of danger 
in consequence of the roots being cut, the 
soil may be filled in, and the whole allowed 
to remain until the root wounds are healed, 
aud the spongioles again formed, when aU 
that is required is to remove the soil from 
the trench caref ully, and proceed as il the 
lif ting had taken place at once. WJieu all 
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is prepared, the truck is run back, the 
wheels kept on two planks laid over the 
sides of the trench, the draught-pole is 
elevated until the two strong hooks In the 
hinder part of the trench catch into the top 
holes of the centre arm of each of the sides, 
wliich for that purpose are about six inches 
higher than the others. These being hooked 
on, the draught- pole is drawn down, the 
tree and its ball are drawn up from the pit, 
as by a lever, the ball secured to the truck, 
and, il the tree is tall, it may be attached to 
the draught-pole by a rope. A rope is also 
laken round the stem of the tree, quite at 
its base, and carried once or twice round 
the ball, and then secured to the axle. The 
tree is then removed to its destination, and 
when placed over the centre of the pit, the 
wheels at the same time being supported by 
two planks laid across the side of the hole, 
and blocked to keep them steady ; the rope 
is removed, and the draught-pole is elevated 
so as to let the ball rest on the bottom of 
the pit prepared Ibr it. The truck is then 
disengaged ifom the ball by unhooking it 
from the cradle, and removed ; the iron rods 
below and around the ball are unscrewed 
and drawn out, w'hich is readily accom> 
plished by cutting back the side of the pit 
to allow of their being pulled out in that 
direction. 'J'his ilnishes the operation. 
Another contrivance for transplanting trees 
is as follows : The ball of the tree intended 
to be removed is carefully separated from 
the surrounding soil, with as many of its 
roots preserved as possible, the stronger 
being out off close to the surface of the ball, 
while the more flexible are tied up in 
handles, enveloped in soft hay or straw, and 
covered with a double mat to keep the whole 
together ; a piece of cord is then placed 
loosely round it, between which are set 
upright pieces of thin boarding, from two 
to three inches broad, of equal length, and 
three or four inches apart all round, the 
cord keeping them in their proper places. 
These boards being adjusted, a strong half- 
inch rope doubled is put round the upper 
part of the ball, making it fast in front but 
not too tight; the remaining portion of the 
rope is taken down the front, and is made 
to surround the ball again near the bottom, 
after which the ropes are to be tightened up 
by means of a rack pin? so that the whole 
may be kept tightly together. The ball is 
then to be undermined on one side, as near 
to the centre as possible, and a piece of 
strong board, say eight or nine inches 
broad, is to be introduced under it, and the 
tree drawn gently over to the side under 
which the board is placed, while the opera- 
ration of undermining the opposite side is 
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going ox; and when a similar board is 
placed under that side, the tree is to be 
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brought to the perpendicular again, resting 
on the two boards, which may be called the 
lifting board. Two strong ropes are then 
brought under the lifting boards, as shown 
in fg. 1. The ends of these ropes are then 
brought up and secured to the handspikes or 
bearers, as seen \nfig,2\ and to prevent the 
ropes slipping olf the lifting boards, notches 
are cut in them into which the ropes lit. 



Fig. 2. 

For plants which two, six, or ten men 
easily carry, the apparatus is quite suflicient 
if the distance be not great to whicii the 
tree is to be removed. When ten men are 
employed, two additional handspikes are 
placed across the others at right angles, 
which will afford lifting power for four men 
more, six being employed upon tlie others, 
in the way in which masons carry large 
stones upon their hand-barrow'S. If the 
tree be too large for six men to carry with 
perfect ease, it will be better to employ a 
wheeled machine. Another kind of trans- 
planter or tree-lifter is illustrated in the 
annexed engraving. This apparatus is 
formed of two pieces of iron, the breadth 
and thickness of a common cartwheel tire, 
three or four inches wide, rather more than 
half an inch in thickness, and about six 
feet long, which being bent, will reduce 
them to three feet across. This size will do 
lor trees requiring from two to four men to 
lift them ; but a size larger, and stronger in 
proportion, will be wanted for trees re- 
quiring more men to move them. The 
earth must be excavated at some distance 
from the tree, so as to leave a lavge ball of 
earth attached to it, and the irons must be 
put under the ball of earth as near the 
centre as possible, leaving a space between 
them of about two feet, or, for larger trees, 
a little more. Two strong poles must then 
be passed through the hooks in the irons, so 
as to form a complete hand-barrow. The 
tree may then be readily lifted, and cross 
levers may be used for larger trees, i'he 
whole may be fixed or unfixed without any 
loss of time; and it requires no tying, as 
there is no danger of the tree slipping off 
the irons. Thejluwer transplantei' consists ot 
two semi- cylindrical pieces of iron with 
handles, and which are so inserted in the 
ground as to enclose a plant with a ball of 
earth between them. In this state they are 
attached to each other by two iron pins, 
and, being pulled up, bring with them the 
plant to be removed, surrounded by a ball of 
earth. This being set in a prepared excava- 
tion surrounded by loose earth, the trans- 
lanter is then separated as at first, and, 
eing withdrawn, one half at a time, the 
earth is gently pressed to the ball con- 
taining the plant, and the whole well 
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'Watered. Tender plants thus transplanted, 
receive no check, even if in flower. One 
Xff the best of these instruments con- 
sists of a cylinder about six inches long, 
find five inches and a half wide, open at top 
fuid bottom, and with two handles; the 
lower edge of the cylinder is serrated with 
four saw teeth, which with the rest of the 
«edge, are sharji^ned by a file when neces- 
sary. There is a bottom into which the 
cylinder, fits ; two segments and a 
pronged instrument Supposing it de- 
sired to remove a hyacinth, the cylinder 
is placed over the plant, and worked into 
the soil till it is filled up to the brim. The 
cylinder with the plant and soil which It 
^contains, should be then lifted up, and 
placed on the bottom which fits so 
tightly as to adhere without any fastening. 
The two flat semicircular pieces are after- 
wards to be placed on the surface of the 
soil, on each side of the stem of the plant. 
It may now be watered and kept in the in- 
strument as in a common flower- pot, or 
carried to any distance ; when it is to be 
replanted, the bottom being taken off, the 
plant and ball of earth may be pushed 
through the cylinder into a pot, or a nole in 
the soil, as may be desired, by pressing 
cn the semicircular plates with the pronged 
instrument. The same arrangement is 
particularly favourable for packing or 
sending to a distance. 

TRAP- BA.T.— This is a healthful and ex- 
citing out'' door game, which may be played 
«t any season ot the year. In order that it 
may be played with the greatest advantage, 
smooth piece of ground is selected, that 
where the trap is set down being particu- 
larly flat and even, so that any little risings 
cr unevenness should not turn a straightly 
trolled ball aside. The trap is then set in 
the following direction T (trap), B(boun- 
<daries), D D (distance line) 


There is no special rule as to the 
width of these two boundaries, marked by 
stumps ; they are generally made by mutual 
'arrangement, and in accordance with the 
number playing on each side. If only a 
few, the two boundaries are brought closer 
to each other ; but, with a dozen, they would 
be extended. Neither is the distance line 
any special number of yards ; but this must 
depend whether men, youths, or a certain 
number of the fair sex, join in the game. 
If the latter, from eight to ten or twelve 
yards are sufficient ; but, in a match with 
trap- bat players, this distance is extended. 
Sometimes the two boundaries are placed 
on a level with the distance line ; the level 
cf the eye, in fact, from one boundary to 
the other forming the distance or standing 
line. At other times the distance line is i 
below the boundaries, and marked by two ! 
smaller stakes being driven in. The outer j 
side now range themselves along this dis- | 
tanoe line, from one to two or three yards 
apart, according to the number and the 


width of the boundaries. One of the inner 
side then takes the ball up in the left hand 
and places it in the mouth of the trap. A 
sharp, quicks and straight rap with the 
edge of the bat is next given on the tongue 



of the trap, which causes the ball to fly up- 
wards. The moment the tongue is so struck, 
the bat-hand should be immediately drawn 
back, in order to be in readiness to strike the 
ball the moment it rises or falls to the best 
or easiest point for striking. The batsman 
is not compelled to strike at every ball rising 
from the trap ; but if he aims at, and misses 
the ball, he is what is commonly called 
“once out; ” on a second miss, he is “ twice 
out ; ’’ and a third miss, the striker is “ 
and can no more go in that innings. When 
a ball is hit, it must reach the distance line, 
or the striker is out; also, should tbe ball 
be struck outside eithet of the boundaries. 
Should the ball be struck over the bead and 
out of reach of the outer side or the distance 
line, the striker is here again out, or should 
it be caught clean from the bat or first 
bound. In either of these cases, the striker 
gives up his place at tbe trap to another on 
his own side. From this, ft will be seen 
that the utmost judgment must be exercised 
in striking the ball, which should be struck 
downwards, so as to bound several times 
before reaching tbe distance line; the hit 
should be made free from the shoulder, and 
with force, in order to be certain of carrying 
the ball well down to the outside party. 
The object of these latter, on the distance 
line, is to prevent the ball passing them. 
Each must keep his post, and only guard 
just that portion of the ground whicti is 
half-way between him and the next on the 
line. By this means no confusion arises, 
but simply the one takes the ball standing ^ 
on the line in its direction. In trolling the 
ball back, only one step can be made by one 
foot towards the trap. The ball should be 
trolled up easily, so that, in the event of its 
not hitting the trap, it may rest within a 
bat’s length of it. In either instance the 
striker is out. Every time tbe ball is pitched 
or trolled up without hitting the trap, or 
resting within bat’s length, a notch or point 
is scored, and the striker continues to hit 
and score away until, from one or other of 
the above casualties, be goes out. At the 
end of the innings, the total is, of oour.se, 
added up, and the next party go in against 
it Two innings each are a game. Although 
the above la a very simple and interesting 
game, and well known to every schoolboy, < 
BtlU there are really very few good trap-b*® 
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players. About two feet high is the average 
range of the strike, and the force of the blow 
on the trap must be given accordingly. At 
this height the ball can always be struck 
down with force, and the chances of giving 
a catch avoided. Striking too high would 
inevitably give a catch, or send the ball 
“over heads.” Taking all points of the 
game, and the interest that is capable of 
being realised therefrom, trap-bat and ball 
affords a few hours* quiet and healthy 
enjoyment. 

TRAVELLING BAG. -It is a matter of 
great importance, and conducive to personal 
comfort and convenience, for a person who 
is travelling to be able to carry with him 
some receptacle to contain all the articles 
likely to be called into immediate use, and 
which possesses the combined advantages 
of being compact and easily portable. The 
patent travelling bag shown In the engra- 
ving is one of the nature in which are oom- 

g rised all the various improvements that 
ave suggested themselves to the inventors. 
It is Binular in appearance, and is opened 
in the same manner as the ** wide-opening 
barred bag,” by the use of the registered 



Fig. 1. 


sliding- nozzle double-action lock; it then I 
presents the whole of the fittings standing ' 
erect in the centre, as in %. 1, leaving the 
sides free. By a simple contrivance, the 
bag is further made to open to the bottom. 
On two boards or standards are dis- 
played the fittings ; the boards, being sup- 
plied with a long hinge and handle, may 
be lifted out of the bag, and made to stand i 
firmly on a table, as in fig. 2 ; the sides, ! 
then lying flat, are in a convenient position 



Fig. 2. 

for packing. The Inner parts of the sides 
are provided with strong flaps, and also 
strong elastics and fasteners, to conflne 
1016 


any article packed under them. One side of 
the bag can be opened to the bottom, 
leaving the other side still upright. The 
bag can be used without the fittings, the 
whole of the interior being then available 
for packiug, besides the flaps. It is also 
supplied with a new patent handle, the 
ends of which slide in grooves, thereby 
allowing the handle to lie quite flat on the 
top of the frame. 

TRAY.— A domestic contrivance for con- 
veying a number of articles together, which 
could not otherwise be conveniently carried 
in the hands. They are usually made of 
papier mach6 or of tin. The former kind 
are the best, being much lighter and nearly 
as durable. Trays should not be washed 
with water that is very hot, as it is liable 
to orack them. 

TREACLE.— The viscid, brown, uncrys- 
tallizable syrup which drains from moist 
sugar during its formation, and from the 
sugar-refining moulds. It contains a large 
portion of sweet or saccharine principle, 
and is therefore, particularly on account of 
its cheapness, a useful article of domestic 
economy. It is considered very wholesome, 
and especially for children, who are gene- 
rally very fond of it. 

TREACLE BEER.— Take a pound and a 
hall ol hops, and boil in thirty-six gallons 
of water for an hour; then add fourteen 

{ rounds of treacle, and a little yeast, to work 
t; ferment, and bottle. 

TREACLE POSSET. — Boil a pint of 
milk; add suifioient treacle to curdle it; 
allow the curd to settle, strain off the liquid, 
and drink it as hot as possible. 

TREACLE PUDDING. -Half a pound 
of flour, the same of finely- minced suet; 
of raisins stoned and cut small, and well- 
cleaned currants, a quarter of a pound each, 
three tablespoonfols* of treacle, and half a 
pint of water. Mix it all well together; 
boil it in a cloth for four hours, and serve it 
with a sweet sauce. 

Flour, 41b. ; suet, 41b. ; raisins, 41b. ; 
currants, 41b.; treacle, 3 tablespoonfuls; 
water, 4 pint. 

TREACLE VINEGAR. -To two table- 
spoonlUls of the best treacle pat one of the 
best white wine vinegar; mix well toge- 
ther, and put it in a bottle for use. A large 
tablespoonful of this mixture, taken night 
and morning, either in substance or in a 
tumbler of water, is a very fine and whole- 
some remedy in costive and bilious habits. 
It makes also a fine cooling drink, and is 
considered to brace the stomach, and gently 
to promote salutary perspiration. 

TRELLIS-WOKif.— An arrangement of 
supporters upon which to train plants. The 
cheapest, the easiest, and the soonest made 
is that formed with straight poles or stakes 
of ash, oak, or chestnut, in length trom 
five to six or seven, feet, driving them in the 
ground in a range about a foot distant, all 
of an equal height, and then railed along 
the top with the same kind of poles or rods, 
to preserve the whole form in a regular 
position. They should be fully an inch and a 
half thick, and, having pointed them at one 
end, dr( 7 e them with a mallet into the ground 
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in a straight range, close along the row of 
trees, a loot deep at least. To render trellis- 
work still stronger, run two, three, or more 
ranges of rods along the back part of the 
uprights, a foot or eighteen inches asunder, 
fastening them to the upright stakes, either 
with pieces of strong wire twisted two or 
three times round, or by nailing them. 
Trellis- work tor climbers is constructed in a 
variety of elegant forms ; but chiefly is to 
be noticed the manner in which the wire- 
trellis for climbing plants is attached to the 
pots. A strong wire ring is carried round the 
pot, a little above its bottom. To this a 
suiBcient number of upright wires are at- 
tached all round. These upright wires are 
pressed down upon the suri'ace of the pot, 
till they reach the rim, over which they are 
firmly bent till they touch the highest point 
of the rim, or are even bent a little within it. 
At this point they are secured by a second 
ring of stout wire, which having been done, 
the uprights are directed upwards, and 
fashioned into the pattern required. By 
these means a sort of collar is formed upon 
the rim of the pot, which prevents the trellis 
from slipping downwards, while at the same 
time the lowest ring of the wire keeps it 
from swinging and swaying backwards and 
forwards. Umbrella trellis- work is a form 



excellently adapted for climbers of shrubs 
having long racemes of flowers. For covered 
walks, and'i'or plants of less rapid and strong 
growth, such a trellis- work as Is here illus- 
trated is suitable. The arcade when well 
covered, affords pleasant shady walks, and 
both the shade and the beauty of the flowers 
are enjoyable. Trellises are of the greatest 
use in forcii>g houses, and houses for fruiting 
the trees of hot climates. On them the 
branches are readily spread out to the sun, 
of whose influence every branch and every 
turf and single leaf partakes alike, whereas 
if the trees were left to grow as standards, 
unless the house were glass on all sides, only 
the extremities of the shoots would enjoy 
eufliclent light. The advantages, in point 


of air, water, pruning, and other parts of 
culture, are equal in favour of trellis ; inde- 
pendently altogether of the tendency which 
proper training has on woody Iruit trees, to 
induce fruitfulness. The material of the 
trellis is either wood or metal i its situation 



in ordinary hot- houses is against the back 
wall, close under the glass roof, or in iho 
middle part of the house, or in all these 
modes. Sometimes it is in separate parts, 
and either fixed or moveable; and in some 
cases, though rarely, it is placed across the 
area of the house. The most general plan 
is to place it under the glass roof, and at the 
distance of from ten to twenty inches from 
it, according to the length of the foot stalk 
of the leaves of the plants to be trained. 
The moveable rafter- trellis consists of a 
rod bent parallel to the roof, with horizon- 
tal sheds or rods, extending from six to ten 
inches on each side, containing two collateral 
wires, the rod itself forming the third. This 
rod is binged, or moves in an eye or loopv 
fixed either immediately above the plate of 
the parapet, or near the top of the front 
glass. It terminates within a foot or two 
of the back wall, and is suspended from the 
roof by two or more pieces ol‘ chain attached 
to the studs, the links of which are put on 
hooks fixed to proper parts of the roof. 
Their advantage is chiefly in the case ol very 
early forcing, when they can be let down 
two or three feet from the glass, and thus 
lessen the risk of injury from frost. A 
whole sheet of tegument of trellis, if desi- 
rable, may be lowered and raised on the 
same general plan. Halter -trellises are in 
generm use only for such houses as are not 
chiefly devoted to vines, such as pineries, 
peach-houses, and sometimes greenhouses. 

THENCH I!NG. — An operation in horticul- 
ture and agriculture performed for the pur- 

E ose oi increasing the fertility of the land, 
y assisting it to free itself from any super- 
abundant surface- w^ater, and enabling it at 
the same time to retain moisture longer in 
a dry season, by allowing a freer and more 
permeating action of the air and sun, b€ 
10X6 
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permitting the ascent of the heat and mois- 
ture from the interior of the earth, and by 
obtaining an easier passage and greater 
range for the roots of the plants. To perform 
this operation, take out with the spade, at 
one end of the plot of land about to be 
trenched, a portion of the soil, two feet and 
a half wide, and fourteen inches deep. 
Carry this away to the opposite end, that it 
may serve to fill up the last trench. Having 
thus opened the first trench, fill it up with 
the soil which is dug and ehovelled out of 
the second; fill up the second with the 
earth taken out of the third ; and so on to 
the last, which, as before observed, must be 
filled up with the soil from the first trench. 
The first thing to be done, after removing 
the earth from the first trench, is to loosen 
the bottom with a three- pronged fork ; but 
not to remove any more of the soil ; as, 
should the bottom be of a retentive charac- 
ter, it would be by that means rendered 
impervious to water. In order to keep the 
work straight, the operator should provide 
himself with a couple of two- feet sticks, 
and, after opening the first trench, mark the 
distance of the next ; then stretch the line 
from one stick to the other, and, with the 
spade, cut a nick by the side of it as a guide. 



The best manner of turning over the earth, 
as it is taken from the trenches, is to throw 
the surface spadeful to the bottom of the 
open trench, with its face downwards ; and 
what is afterwards taken out, lay on the top 
to form the new surface. Thus the upper 
layer of the soil becomes to the depth of the 
trench the bottom layer. It sometimes 
happens, however, that the surface- spadeful 
is the richest aud mellowest; in such a 
case it should, during tbe work, be kept on 
the surface, instead of being turned into the 
bottom. This is to be accomplished by re- 
moving, not only all the earth out ot the 
first trench to the farther end of the plot, 
but the first spadeful from tbe second trench 
also. Then what remains in the second, 
turn into the first, and take the top spade- 
ful of the third trench to raise the first to 
the proper level. 

TRESTASS.— This is generally any act 
whereby another is injured in person or 
property ; but, in a more limited and common 
1017 


acceptation, it signifies an entry upon an* 
other man’s ground without his permission, 
especially if contrary to his order, and doing 
some damage, however inconsiderable; iOr 
which a compensation is recoverable, ac- 
cording as the intent of the trespasser was 
wilful or inadvertent, and the damage 
actually sustained. Every man's ground in 
the eye of the law is enclosed eitlier by a 
visible fence or imaginary boundary line, 
and whoever enters upon it without leave 
of the owner is a trespa«?er. But a person 
is answerable not only ‘(’r his own trespass, 
but that of his oattlo; for if by negligent 
keeping, they stray upon the land of another 
and tread down the herbage, or commit 
other injury, this is a trespass for which the 
owner must answer in damages. In some 
oases trespass is Justifiahk, as if one come 
to demand or to pay money, then payable or 
due; or to execute, in a legal manner, tbo 
process of law. Also, a man may justify 
entering into an inn or public- house without 
leave of the owner, because when a man 
professes to keep such accommodation, he 
gives a general licence to any person to 
enter his doors. So, a landlord may justify 
entering to distrain for rent; a commoner 
to attend his cattle commoning on another'e 
land; a reversioner to see il any waste be 
committed on the estate. Hut in cases where 
a man misbehaves himself, or abuses the 
authority with which the law invests him, 
he becomes a trespasser; as if a person 
come into a tavern, aud will not go out in a 
reasonable time, but stays there all night, 
contrary to the inclination of the owner, he 
makes himself a trespasser from his first 
entry. An exclusive interest in the crop or 
lierbage, without a property on the soil, iB 
sufiicient to maintain an action of trespasB, 
Kilt possession, actual or constructive, must 
be proved. If trees are excepted in the 
lease, the land whereon they grow is ne- 
cessarily excepted also ; consequently, the 
landlord may maintain trespass tor breaking 
his close, if tile tenant cut down the trees. 
Trespasses tn sporting involve a number of 
nice points of law which are being constantly 
disputed. The following will be found to 
comprise the leading features in this re- 
spect: — The common law allows the liufiting 
of foxes, badgers, and such noxious animals 
over the ground of another man for the 
public good, and excuses a trespass done 
in the pursuit of them; provided in doing 
this, no more damage is done than is neces- 
sary and inevitable, and that it is done m 
the usual and ordinary course. But the law 
will not justify any excessive damage to the 
land; for even in hunting the fox or badger, 
a man must not break the gruuud or dig for 
him. In general, it is a trespass at common 
law for any man to hunt over another’s 
ground, for which the owner or tenant may 
maintain his action. And to unbag a fox, 
and pursue him over another’s ground, 
would be undoubtedly a trespass. In an 
action for trespass for sporting over the 
ground of another, the jury may take into 
consideration, in determining the verdioe, 
cot only the actual damage sustained by th«t 
but circumstances of aggrxvutiou 
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nnd insult on the part of the defendant 
To prevent trifling and vexatious actions 
of trespass, it is provided by statute, that, 
where the jury who try an action of trespass, 
give less damages than forty shillings, the 
plaintiff shall be allowed no more costs than 


have neen made by subsequent statutes, 
which enact, that in all actions of trespass, 
when it appears that the trespass was wilful 
and malicious, and it is so certified by the 
judge on the back of the record, the plaintiff 
shall recover full costs. Also that lull costs 
may be had against any iuferior tradesman, 
apprentice, or other dissolute person, who is 
convicted of trespass in hawking, bunting, 
fishing, or fowling, upon another’s ground, 
though the damages be under forty shillings, 
and without any certificate of the court. 
Every trespass is deemed wilful where the 
defendant has notice, and is forewarned not 
to come upon the land ; as every trespass is 
malicious where the intent of the defendant 
plainly appears to be to harass and distress 
the plaintiff; and in such cases the plaintifl* 
is entitled to full costs. A more summary 
proceeding than by action against trespass 
is provide by the Game Act, which enacts, 
that any person trespassing in the day-time 
in pursuit of game, &o., shall, on conviction 
before a justice of the peace, forfeit any sum 
not exceeding two pounds, with the costs of 
conviction ; and if any persons to the number 
of Me or more together, commit a trespass 
in like manner, each shall forfeit five pounds 
with costs of conviction. Such trespassers 
not quitting the ground when required, or 
refusing to give their addresses, may be 
arrested and taken before a magistrate 
and on conviction be fined not exceeding 
five pounds. 

TRESSELS.—A contrivance by which 
the place of a table is supplied on particular 



or temporary occasions ; and which consists 
simply of two or more wooden supports 
with a board laid across the top of them. 

TKIFLE.—Take equal parts of wine and 
brandy, about a wineglassful of each, or two- 
thirds of good sherry or Madeira, and one of 
spirit, and soak in the mixture four sponge 
biscuits and half a pound of macaroons and 
ratafias ; cover the. bottom of the trifle-dish 
with part of these, and pour upon them a 
full pint of rich boiled custard, made with 
three-quarters of a pint, or rather more, of 
milk and cream, taken in equal portions, 
and six eggs, and sweetened, flavoured, and 
thickened. Lay the remainder of the soaked 
cakes upon it, and pile over the whole, to 
the depth of two or three inches, previously 
well drained ; sweeten, and flavour slightly 
with wine only; Jess than half a pint of 
thin cream (or of cream una milk mixed'^; 
wash and wip^ the waisx. auu wnip it to 


the lightest possible froth ; take it oil' with 
a skimmer, and heap it gently over the 
trifle. 

Macaroons and ratafias, ilb. ; wine 
andbrandy mixed, i pint ; rich boiled cus- 
tard, 1 pint ; light froth to cover the whole. 


1 dessertspoonful ; wine, half glassful. 

T11U*B HOILEIX— Take six pounds of 
tripe— the thick is the best ; boil it gently 
in milk for two hours. In the mean time, 
peel a dozen large onions, and boil them in 
water gently until they are done thoroughly. 
Add a little thickening, flour and water 
mixed thin, into the tripe saucepan ; then 
serve in a soup- tureen, with the onions on 
the top, being careful not to mash the 
onions ; send a little nice melted butter in a 
butter-boat, and some nice mealy potatoes 
stewed. 

TRIPE FORCED. - Cut the tripe into 
small square pieces, dip them in some small 
beer, batter, or yolk of an egg, and iry them 
in good dripping till of a nice light brown ; 
then take them out, let them drain for a 
minute, and serve with plain melted butter. 

TRIPE FRICASSEED. — Cut it « into 
small pieces; put them into a saucepan, 
with as much white wine as will cover them, 
white pepper, shred ginger, a blade of mace, 
sweet herbs, and an onion. Stew it a quar- 
ter of an hour, take out the herbs and onion,, 
and put in a little shred parsley, the juice of 
a lemon, half an anchovy cut small, a gill of 
cream, and either the yolk of an egg or a; 
piece of butter. Season to taste, and garnish 
with lemon. 

TRIPE PIE.— Lay into the bottom of a 
dish some thinly-sliced cold or raw ham, 
then put in a layer of tripe, with the jelly 
adhering to it; season with pepper and salt; 
and add a bit of butter ; fill the dish in this 
manner, and put in a few tabJespoonfuls of 
brown stock ; cover the dish with puff paste.; 
A beef steak may be substituted lor the ham.i 
laid into the bottom, and the dish flUed up, 
with tripe. 

TRIPE ROASTED. -Cut the tripe into 
two oblong pieces; make a fbroemeat of 
bread-crumbs and chi^pped parsley, seasoned 
with pepper and salt, bind it with the yolk 
of two eggs, spread it upon |the lat side of. 
the tripe, and lay on the other fat sidej 
then roll it very lightly, and tie it with 
aokthread. Roast and baste it with batter, 
t will, take one hour, or one hour and a 
half. Serve it with melted butter, into 
which put a tablespoonful of ketchup, and 
one of lemon pickle. 

TRIPE STEWED. -Tripe is prepared by 
tripe-sellers. Wash it in several waters; 
tbeai out it into a stewpan, with some strips 
of badon-iat, carrots, onions, bay-leaf, thyme, 
parsley, shallot or garlic, claves, allspi*^ 
whole, salt, and peppercorns ; moisten m 
with some spoonfuls of stock and consomme, 
if you have any ready ; add a pint of white 
wine. Stew gently six hours ; let it oool ; cut 
onions in slices, fry them in oil or but^» 
with chopped parsley; add the tripe to fm®* 
and garaigli with sippets of bread Irieo » 
[juiter. 
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TKITE, TO Choose.— -T here are two dis- 



Fig. 1. 

tinct kinds of tripe, and, in choosing it, the 
honeycomb tripe, jig, i, will be found the 



Fig, 2. 

test for boiling'; and the thin tripe, fig, 2. 
the most suitable i'or frying. 

TROLLING. — One of the branches of 
angling which is generally praol^sed at mid- 
water or thereabouts, and includes spinAing 
with a lire, a dead, or an artificial bait, wim 
a small fish generaUy« or its representative. 
When neither fly fishing nor bottom fishing 
can be practised, in consequence of certain 
forbidding circumstances of water and 
season, trolling can be resorted to as an 
excellent substitute. The fish most com- 
monly taken by any sort of trolling in our 
rivers are pike, perch, and trout. Trolling 
is divided into three parts, viz., sinking and 
roving, trolling with gauge and snap-hooks, 
and spinning. Sinking and roving is prac- 
tised with a live bait ; a minnow or a loach 
for the common trout and perch ; bleak, 
gudgeon, dace, or roach, for Dike or large 
trout. Die best general bait for all sorts of 
im 


trolling is the gudgeon. The rod used 
should be a long bottom one, with a good 
winch, and prepared plaited silk trolang- 
line. For fout-line, about a yard and a half 
of the beat gut. The link to which the hook 
is tied should be of fine gimp, if pike are 
sought for ; but gut, or three-twisted iiairs, 
will do for trout and perch. The baits must 
be strong and lively, and placed on the 
hooka with as little injury to them as pos- 
sible. Allow the bait to swim here and 
there, generally at mid-water, but in deep 
places, deeper, drawing it up gently to the 
surface now and then, letting it sink again, 
and guiding it to the best looking spots of 
the locality. Snap^baUs are mostly used at 
seasons when pike do not feed with suffi- 
cient voracity to pouch their baits promptly. 
Their merit lies in allowing the troller 
to strike quickly, before the fastidious fish, 
Biispeotiug something wrong, has time to 
eject the bait from liis mouth. The rod used 
must be short and stiff; that known as the 
punt barbel rod being the best. Snap- baits 
are twofold— one, which does not spring 
when you strike the fish, and tlie other 
which does. The first-named consists of 
three liooks— two large ones, tied back to 
back, with their barbs pointing different 
ways ; and one smaller hook tied on at the top 
of the shanks of the others, and pointing 
straight out from them. The spring- snap 
is generally used with dead bait; it requires 
deep insertion in the bait to allow the spring 
to act, which it will not do without some 
ooifsiderable resistance. Spinning is a dash- 
ing, killing method of angling, and the 
practice of it requires considerable muscular 
exertion. The oest spinning rod is made of 
a single piece of East India mottled cancv 
fourteen or sixteen feet long, well ringed,, 
with a screw winch, requiring no winch 
fittings. With a rod of this description, 
salmon and large trout can be trolled for in 
the deepest and widest waters. In narrow 
streams, the angler can spin with a very 
small portion of line out, and almost avoid 
casting, the length of the rod allowing the 
bait to be dropped noiselessly wherever it is 
wished, and to spin it accordingly. The baits 
used in spinning should be of the most 
brilliant colours ; the brightest minnows, 
gudgeons, dace, roach, you can procure. 
The hooks used in spinning should be of the 
bright steel colour of the wire, not changed 
to ^he ordinary blue hue of hooks t and they 
sheuld be whipped on with light-coloured 
silk, waxed with white w^ax. Artificial 
spinning baits are sold at the various tackle 
shops. They all kill fish more or less suc- 
cessfully 4 out the majority of them are 
inferior to the natural bait. 

TROUT. ---This fish is found in lakes, 
rivers, and minor streams, and is finest in 
appearance from the end of March to about; 
the middle of August ; their spawning time 
is from November to January. The most 
brilliant and beautiful trout are generally 
lound in streams that flow principally over 
rooky bottoms. They feed upon worma^ 
miubows, and other small fish ; but their 
most favourite food is the fly. In angUnx 
for trout, a stout rod, running tackle, aiia 
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a cork float, are required ; the principal baits 
consist minnows, small frogs, snails, 
caddis, ^^rubs, and artificial flies. Trout 
begin to take a bait on or near the ground 
eariv in the year, and, before March, will 
readily take most bottom baits all day long 
in favourable weather ; but, as the summer 
advances, it is only very early or very late 
in the day that they will take a bait near 
the ground, they being at the intermediate 
hours more disposed to rise to the surface 
in pursuit of flies and other winged insects. 
Xn March and April, use the worm in the 
forenoon, and a fly or minnow, according to 
the state of the water, the rest of the day; 
in the swiftest and sharpest currents, pro- 
vided the day be warm and bright, and in 
the deeps early and late ; but if the water 
te discoloured or very thick, try tlie gravelly j 
shallows near the sides and tails of streams 
with a worm only, to run on the bottom 
with one large shot, a foot at least from it. 
When the water is clearing off, and is of a 
dark brownish colour, first use the worm, 
which should be a well* scoured brandling, 
cast in as a fly at the head of the stream, 
and move it gently towards you, still letting 
it go down with the current so as to keep it 
a Tittle under water; the line should be 
rather short, with no lead upon it, and the 
hook fine. Then try the minnow, and as 
the water clears, the artificial flies should 
be tried. In fishing for trout with the 
worm, use running tackle, and employ a 
strong line ; but let its strength consist in 
the excellence of its material rather than 
its bulk, to which end the hook should be 
small, the gut fine, the shotting fine a<lso ; 
and let the whippings be well concealed, 
for, in bright water, trout are singularly 
wary and suspicious. In some few instances 
a float is indispensable, and, when such is 
the case, let that also be as light and fine as 
the water will allow ; in many cases, how- 
ever, a float is unnecessary in trout fishing, 
and a trapping bait without one is commonly 
to be preferrM, which is thus managed 
Make use of a rod from fourteen to sixteen 
feeHong, firm, but light; draw out as much 
reel line as, with the gut link, will altoge- 
ther reach somewhat beyond the length of 
the rod ; if it be longer it will be unmanage- 
able ; if shorter, it will not give all the scope 
or range it ought. The hook may be No. 6, 6 
or 7, according to circumstances. lYoutis 
by some persons dipped for,” at almost all 
times and all seasons, either with wingdd 
insects or with their larvae ; but the prin- 
cipal dipping time for both is when the 
stone-fiy and May-fly are on the water. To 
baft with either a stone-fiy, or a green or i 
gray drake, put two or three on the hook 
together, whioh should be carried through 
the thick part of the fly's body under the 
wings, with their heads standing different 
ways ; pass your hook through them under 
the wings, about the middle of the insect’s I 
body, and take care that your fingers are 
always dry when baiting, or you will soon 
kill or spoil your bait. As the season 
advances, oeetles, bees, and large flies of all 
kinds, may be used with effect. The fly- 
minnow is aonietimes succeesfiil, when 


trailed, dipped, or oast on the surface of tho 
stream, and proves occasionally so on the 
still waters. 

TROUT BAKED. — Where there is an 
oven it is decidedly the best, and also the 
simplest mode of dressing all the larger sort 
of fresh-water fish. Dry the fish, lay them 
in a baking-dish, season with pepper and 
salt, and put a little butter on them ; bake 
I them according to the size ; add the juice 
that comes from the fish to some rather 
thick melted butter. 

TROUT BOILED,— Clean, scale well, and 
boil whole in cold water, allowing it to boH 
gradually; vinegar or horseradish put in 
the water improve the flavour. When done, 
carefully drain off the water so as not to 
break the skin, and serve with lobster 
shrimp, or anchovy butter sauce. 

TROUT BROILED.-When the fish is 
clean washed and well dried, tie it round 
with packthread to keep its shape entire, 
melt some butter with a good deal of basket 
salt, and cover the trout with it ; put on a 
clear fire, at a good distance, and broil it 
gradually. Wash and bone an anchovy, cut 
it small, and chop some capers ; melt some 
butter with a little flour, pepper, salt, nut< 
meg, and half a spoonful of vinegar. Pour 
this over the trout, and serve it hot. 

TROUT COLL A RED.- Wash them clean, 
split them down the back, bone, and dry 
them well in a cloth ; season them well with 
finely pounded black pepper, salt, and mace, 
roil them tight, and lay them close into a 
dish ; pour over them an equal quantity of 
vinegar and beer, with two or three bay 
leaves, and some whole black pepper ; tie 
over the dish a sheet of buttered paper, and 
bake them an hour. 

TROUT PRIED.— Scale, gut, and clean 
them, take out the gills ; egg and crumb 
them, then fry in lard or oil until of a light 
brown. Serve with anchovy sauce and 
sliced lemon. 

TROUT IN WHITE SAUCE.— BoU the 
fish gently in as much water and light white 
wine, in equal quantities, as will only cover 
them. When done, keep them hot while 
you boil the vinegar, with a bit of butter 
and a little flour. Meantime have ready 
beaten two eggs, with a spoonful of cold 
water, and pour them and the sauce to and 
fro at a little distance above the stove, till 
of due thickness, and serve the fish in it, 
adding a little salt. 

TROUT POTTED.— Mix together the 
following quantity of finely- pounded spices : 
—One ounce of cloves, half an ounce ol 
Jamaica pepper, quarter of an ounce of 
black pepper, quarter of an ounce of cayenne, 
two nutmegs, a little mace, and two tea- 
spoonfuls of ginger ; add the weight of the 
spices, and half as much again of salt, and mix 
all, thoroughly. Clean the fish, and cut off 
the heads, fins, and tails, put a teaspoonnd 
of the mixed spices into each fish, and lay 
them into a deep earthen jar with the badcs 
downwards ; cover them with clarified butter, 
tie a paper over the mouth of the Jar, ana 
bake them slowly for eight hours. When 
the back bone is tender, the fish are done 
enough. Take them out of the Jar, and pa* 
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them into a milk pan with the backs np> 
wards ; cover them with a board, and place 
upon it a heavy weight. When perfectly 
cold, remove the fish into fresh jars, smooth 
them with a knife, and cover them with 
clarified butter. 


TROUT STEWED.— Melt three ounces 
of butter in a broad atewpan, or well tinned 
iron saucepan ; stir to it a tablespoonful of 
flour, some mace, cayenne, and nutmeg; 
lay in the fish after it has been emptied, 
washed very clean, and wiped perfectly dry ; 
shake it in the pan that it may not stick, 
and when lightly browned on both sides, 
pour in three-quarters of a pint of good veal 
fitock, add a small faggot of parsley, one bay- 
leaf, a roll of lemon-peel, and a little salt; 
«tew the fish very gently from half to three- 
quarters of an hour, or more, should it be 
unusually fine. Dish the trout, skim the I 
fat from the gravy, and pass it through a 
hot strainer over the fish, which should be 
served immediately. A little acid can be 
added to the sauce at pleasure, and a glass 
of wine when it is considered an improve- ' 
ment. This receipt is for one large and for 
two middling- sized fish. Trout may be 
stewed in equal parts of strong veal gravy 
and of red and white wine, without Laving 
been nreviously browned : the sauce should 
then be thickened, and agreeably flavoured 
with lemon-juice and the usual store sauces, 
before It is poured over the fish. They are 
also good when wrapped in buttered paper, 
and baked or broiled; if very small, the 
better mode of cooking them is to fry them | 
whole. They should never be plain boiled, 
ai^, though naturally a delicious fish, they I 
are then very insipid. | 


TROUT, TO Choose.— It is a very fine 
fresh- water fish ; all the kinds of this fish 
are excellent, but the beat are the red and 
yellow trout. The females are considered 
the best, and are known by having a less 
head and deeper body than the male ; their 
freshuess is known by the same methods 
that have been already mentioned for other 
flsh. 

TROUT, WITH Bacon.— C over the bottom 
of a small oval paper form with a few very 
thin slices of fat bacon ; cut down the back, 
some nicely washed small trout, and, having 
removed the bones, lay the fish open flat 
upon the bacon; sprinkle with chopped 
parsley, pepper, salt, a little mace, and two 
cloves finely pounded. Bake half an hour 
in a quick oven, and serve in paper. 

TROWEL.— This implement is made of 
iron, from six to twelve inches long in the 
plate, and half as broad, hollowed like a 
scoop, and fixed on a short handle to hold 
with one hand ; it is convenient in removing 
email plants with a ball or lump of earth 
about their roots, lifting bulbous flower- 
rwts after the flowering is past in summer ; 
planting bulbs in patches or little clumps 
about the ^rders, for diggingsmall patches 
!*!!?« bordws, and sowing hardy 

Munal flower seeds ; likewise for filling 
mould, stirring the surface 

fresh earthing 

them when necessary. 
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TROY WEIGHT.-The troy pound is the 
legal standard, though only actually used In 
weighing precious metals and stones, and 
apothecaries' drugs. There is no doubt that 
it was originally the pound of silver, the 
pound sterling ; and there is evidence that 
this pound was sometimes described as 
divided into twenty parts, called sterling 
sbillings. The pound troy is now divided 
for gold and silver, into twelve ounces, each 
ounce into twenty pennyweights, and each 
pennyweight into twenty-four grains. But 
for medicine, it is divided into twelve ounces, 
each ounce into eight drams or drachms, 
each drachm into three scruples, and each 
scruple into twenty grains. A cubic foot of 
water weighs 7 5*7374 pounds troy. 

TRUCK.— A species of conveyance gene- 
rally drawn by the hand, and used for 
transporting merchandise, agricultural pro- 
duce, &o., from one place to another by the 
aid of manual labour only. Trucks prove 
very convenient when the articles which are 
to be transported, lie in a situation where a 
horse and cart, or a waggon could not reach 
without difficulty. They are usually lent 
out at a certain charge per hour. 

TRUFFLES, Culture of.— These edible 
fungi may be easily cultivated where there 
are woods or coppices of oak or hazel, and 



where the soil is not too stiff or inclining to 
chalk. The soil where they abound most 
is a reddish sandy loam; this will then be 
the best for the purpose of culture, especially 
if it has lain long uncultivated. The soil 
must be undisturbed till the plants are 
ready to be put in, which should be in 
the months of October, November, and 
December, if the weather be open ; for a% 
that time the truffles are found in their 
full ripeness, and then, likewise, they are in 
a state of putrefaction, which is the time 
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when the seeds are prepared for vegetation. 
B soil and the truffles thus being formed* 


Thef 
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the cultivator must proceed as follows: 
Open a piece of ground of convenient space, 
and take out the earth to the depth of about 
eight inches, screening it, that It may be aa 
fine as possible ; then lay this fine earth to 
the depth of two or three inches at the 
bottom of the trench or op«i ground, and 
upon it lay some of the over- ripe truffles, 
about a foot and a half distance from eaoh 
other, and as soon as possible prepare a thin 
mud made of the screened earth and water, 
well stirred and mixed together, and pour it 
on the truffles till the open ground is quite 
filled up. By this means, in a few hours, 
the ground will be closely settled about the 
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truffles as if it had never been du^ or dis* 
turbcd at all, and a g&cd crop may be 
secured. 

TROFFLES POTTED.-Cut up a pound 
of sweet fresh batter, and dissolve it gently 
over a clear lire ; take off the scum which 
will gather thickly upon it, and when it has 
simmered for three or four minutes, draw it 
from the fire, and let it stand until all the 
buttermilk has subsided ; pour it softly from 
this upon six ounces of ready- pared sound 
French truffles, cut into small but rather 
thick slices, and laid in a delicately clean 
enamelled saucepan ; add a full seasoning 
of freshly pounded mace, and fine cayenne, 
a small saltspoonful of salt, and half a large 
nutmeg. When the butter has become 
quite cold, proceed to lieat the truffles 
slowly, shaking the saucepan often briskly 
round, and stew them as gently as possible 
for twenty minutes, or longer should they 
not then be tender. If allowed to heat and 
boil quickly, they will become hard, and the 
}>reparation, as regards the truffles, will be 
a comparative failure. Lift them with a 
spoon into quite dry earthen or china pans, 
and pour the butter on them; or, add to 
them sufflcient of it only to cover them well 
and to exclude the air, and put the remain- 
der of the butter apart; it will be finely 
flavoured, and may be eaten by delicate 
persons, to whom the truffles themselves 
would be injurious. It may also be used in 
compounding savoury sauces, and moisteniuc 
small oroustades before they are fried or 
baked. The truffles themselves will remain 
good for months when thus prepared, If 
Kept free from damp ; and in flavour they 
will be found excellent. The parings taken 
from them will also impart a very agreeable 
savour to the butter, and will serve ex- 
tremely well for Immediate use. They will 
also be valuable as additions to gravies or 
soups. We should observe that the juice 
which will have exuded from the truffles 
in the stewing will cause the preparation to 
become mouldy, or otherwise injure it if 
it is put into the pans either with them or 
with the butter. The truffles must be well 
drained h'om it when they are taken from 
the saucepan, and the butter must remain 
undisturbed for a few minutes, when it can 
be poured clear from the juice, which will 
have subsided to the bottom of the pan. 

TRUFFLES STEWED. — Wash and 
brush clean the truffles, put them in a stew- 
pan with a little wine, a slice or two of fat 
oaoon, and a little good broth; let them 
boil gently until quite tender, then serve 
them in a napkin dry, as you would roasted 
chestnuts. 

TRUFFLES, Use and Nature op.— 
Although enumerated among vegetables, 
truffles are not as yet known to be capable of 
cultivation, but are found underground by 
pigs and dogs trained for the purpose. When 
sold in the shops they are of different 
qualities, the white, the red, and the black, 
and are, therefore, generally thought to be 
of different species; nut the difference arises 
from the period of their ripeness, as they 
are always dug up the moment they are 
fbund, and the nlack being the most mature. 


always bear the highest price, llieir chief 
use is to add a high flavour to sauces, stews^. 
and pies, as halt an ounce simmered in 
pint of gravy, will greatly improve them. 
Truffles are also frequently employed to 
stuff poultry. 

TRUSSING.— A preparation which poul- 
try, game, &c., undergo previously to being^ 
dressed. All kinds of poultry should bo 
killed the first thing in the morning, when 
their crops are empty. They should be 
plucked while they are warm ; all the flues 
taken out, and the hairs singed off with 
white paper. It is the general opinion that 
fowls and pigeons should not be drawn 
until just before they are dressed, as ft is apt 
to make them dry. In drawing poultry, a 
very small slit should be made under the 
vent with a penknife, in this, the forefinger 
should be inserted, and any internal lat 
there may be about the vent, draw out. 
Next, take hold of the gizzard, which may 
be known by its being the hardest part of 
the interior; draw it out carefully ; it will 
generally bring the whole of the intestine.^ 
with it, but if the liver should be left, again 
insert the finger and take hold of the heart, 
which will bring out with it the liver, which 
must not be touched for fear of bursting Mte 
gall-bladder. Trim round the vent with a 
pair of scissors. Be careiiil to take away 
the gall-bladder from the liver without 
breaking it, for if one drop of the gall 
escapes, the whole liver is spoilt. The giz- 
zard consists of two parts, with a stomach 
or bag, in the middle, containing gravel and 
undigested food; one part of the skin by 
which the two parts of the gizzard are 
united is rather narrower than the other; 
slit this witli a knife, and turning the giz- 
zard inside out, remove the stomach-bag and 
trim round the gizzard, but. avoid cutting 
the skin by which it is joined in the middle. 
In trussing poultry, cut off the neck about 
two joints from its commencement at the 
shoulders, but be sure to leave half an inch 
or more, of the skin longer than the part 
of the neck remaining, for the purpose of 
wrapping over when tied. The feet and 
legs of young chickens intended to bo 
roasted should be taken off about an inch 
below the first joint ; the legs of fowls are 
generally lett on, but they must be scalded 
in boiling water, and the claws and skin 
taken off; then turn the tops of the pinious 



over the back, place the legs in aq erect 
position, and with a skewer fix the tniddle 
joint of the pinion to the side, and pass Ik 
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through the body to the other pinion. The 
legs of ohickcna must then be pressed down 
on the apron close to the breast, and have a 
skewer passed through the side bones, leg, 
and body, to the side bone on the opposite 
side. The legs of capons and large fowls 
are fixed outside the side bone, the same as 



a turkey, and a skewer is also passed 
through to tlie legs below the toes. For a 
fowl that is to be boiled, a siit is made on 
each side of the belly, the back, and the 
legs, and the trussing is completed. The 
feet, lieart, liver, lights, and milt are to 
be dressed separately when well cleaned. 
Dttcks have the feet always left on ; but the 
wings must be taken ofl' at the middle joint. 
In doing this, leave more skin than belongs 
to the bone. The feet must be scalded, and the 
skin and claws taken away ; they then must 
be turned over the back. In inserting the 
skewers, keep the thigh- joints outside of the 
pinions, and run the skewer through the 
leg, then through the bit of skin that hangs 
below the pinion, then through the body, 



the other pinion, skin, and the other leg. 
The short skewer must be inserted just 
above the joint, which is twisted to turn 
back the feet. Tie the skin round the throat, 
put on the seasoning at the vent, and turn 
the surrounding parts through a small slit 
In the apron. Otes^ are trussed in exactly 
the same way as ducks, except that the feet 
are cut ofiT, and dressed with the giblets. 
The liver is sometimes dressed separately, 
and considered by some persons a great 
delicacy. A piece of greased white paper 
should be laid over the breast, and secured 
vrith a string, before a goose is put down to 
wash. Turkey$ are trussed in the same way 
M fowls ; but the sinews of the leg must be 
drawn out before trussing. The ^zzard of 
a turkey, intended to be roasted, should be 
soored, and both gizzard and liver covered 
With the caul of veal or lamb ; but buttered 
paper does as well* and is more generally 


used : this is to prevent them becoming dry. 
The breast should be secured in the same 
way, with a piece of butteretl paper. Tho- 
roi;ighly clean the head, and thiust it under 
tlie wing. Pigeons should be cleaned with 
great care. For roasting, truea with the feet 
on, tie the joints closedown to the hind quar- 
ters, and turn the feet over the front. For 
boiling or stewing, cut off the feet,, and truss 
just as fowls for boiling. For broiling, lay 
them open by cutting thorn down the back, 
and laying them quite flat. As pigeons 



have no gall, no extra care will be required 
with the liver. Pheasants^ Partridges^ and 
Guinea Fotels^ are trussed with the head 
tncked under the wing, and the feet on, 
which are twisted and tied to the hind 
quarters, and turned back over the breast. 



The liver may be used In the stuffing. 
Wild ducks, and all other web-footed wild 
fowl, should have the feet left on, and be 
cleaned and trussed in the same manner as 
tame ducks. Woodcocks, Plovers, <itc., and all 



other birds that live by suction, are not 
drawn. The feet are left on, the knees . 
twisted round each other, and raised over 
the breast, by which means each foot turns 
back and fiuls on the side of the hinder 
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parts. liare$ trussed for roasting, hav^e the 
turned back without disjointing, so that 
the haunches are thrown up, mucm in the 
form that a cat is often seen sitting, the end 
lines of the fore and hind le^ meet each 
other, and Jie side by side. Two skewers 
sliould be Inserted, one where the end of the 
jeg meets the fleshy part of the shoulder, 
and the otlier where the shoulder meets the 
fleshy part of the leg. The head is fixed 
buck, with a skewer thrust into the mouth, 



through the head, on to the back between 
the shoulders. The belly should be slit no 
more than is necessary for taking out the 
paunch. To secure its keeping in place, a 
string is employed for bracing it ; the string 
is laid across the back, twisted round the 
end of both skewers, and brought over across 
the back and tied. In skinning hares and 
rabbits, particularly bares, the ears and tail 
should be preserved entire, as they improve 
the appearance of these dishes on the table, 
and are much esteemed. RahhUs for boiling 
are opened all the way down the belly; joint 
the legs at the hind quarters, so as to admit 



of their turning along the sides; turn the 
shoulders back to meet them, so that the 
lower joints of each lie straight along, side 
by side. The head should be skewereddown 
to the right shoulder. Kabbits for roasting 
ore trussed like hares. Fawns or Kids are 
generally trussed in the same way as hares. 
As the flesh Is of a dry nature, they should 
be covered with a caul or buttered paper, 
which should be fastened on with a string. 
Suekii^ pigs, the moment they are killed, 
should be put into cold water for a few 
minutes. Put the pig for half a minute 
into a pail or pan of boiling water, then 
take it out and pull off the hair or bristles as 
fluiokly as possihle. If any should remain, 
put it again into hot water ; when quite free 


from hair, wash it thoroughly in warm 
water, and then rinse it several times in cold 
water. The feet should be taken off at the 
first joint; then make a slit down the belly, 
and remove the entrails. Once more, wash 
the pig inside and out in cold water, and 
wrap it in a wet cloth till it is ready to be 
dressed, which should be as soon as possible. 

TULIP.—This is one of the choicest among 
florists* flowers, and its culture is accordingly 
made an object of extraordinary attention. 

The raising of tulips from seed 
is a very tedious process, as it is about seven 
years before they blow, and often two, three, 
or more years before they break, as it is 
termed, into the variety of colours so much 
fancied among cultivators. It is a common 
and very good way, therefore, to make a 
sowing every year, with the expectation 
that, at the end of seven or more years from 
the first sowing, new varieties may be 
obtained. The seed should be sown about 
the end of September, or any time in Octo- 
ber. Pans should be prepared about five 
inches deep, with holes to drain off stagnant 
water, and a layer of broken potsherds, an 
inch thick over the bottom, for the 
same purpose. Over these must be placed 
pieces of slate horizontally, in order to 
preserve the drainage, and to check the 
downward growth oi the root, which gene- 
rally descends until hindered by some im- 
pediment. If it find none, it frequently 
exhausts itself, and no bulb is formed; 
besides, the larger it grows, the smaller 
the bulb will be. The check given by the 
pieces of slate will often cause a bulb to 
grow larger in one year than it might 
otherwise grow in three. The annexed 
engraving shows the section ol’ a tulip seed- 



pan, to show the mode of draining and of 
checking the roots by slates. The pun 
should be filled up over the slates with light 
rich earth, such as is termed sandy lokm. 
sifted lightly through a sieve. One-third 
of decayed horse-droppings is recommended 
to he mixed with the earth. When the SW' 
face has been made even, let the seeds u® 
sown very regularly, and as thinly as POSftiWjj 
Some of the same earth must tnen be sif^ 
over the seed to the depth of a quarter 
io» 
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of an inch. The pans shotild be placed at 
first where they may have the morning sum 
till eleven o’clock ; but as the cold weather 
advances, they must be removed to a more 
open situation, where they may have the 
benefit of sunshine during the whole day. 
At the same time, it is necessary to shelter 
them from cold winds, and to protect them 
from frost and excessive wet. In this w'ay 
they are to be kept during the winter; 
but, in March, when the plants appear 
above ground, in a similar manner to 
onions, the pans may be removed t j their 
first situation. The seedlings are not so 
delicate as to need any extraordinary atten- 
tion, except that, when the season is dry, 
moderate watering must not be neglected, 
and they will require to be shaded Irom a 
hot sun, but not placed under the drop of 
trees. They must be carefully weeded, and 
kept clear of moss. 'Hie leaves will die ofl' 
about the beginning of June ; but the young 
bulbs are then too small to be moved, and 
it is better to allow them to remain two 
years without disturbing them. When the 
leaves begin to turn yellow, it will not be 
necessary to water any more, though they 
must bo kept growing; as long as possible. 
It is important, also, to distinguish between 
the natural withering of the flowers and the 
yellowness produced by dry cutting winds. 
Soon alter the leaves decay, a little fresh 
earth may be sifted over tlie surface of the 
pans ; and again, at Michaelmas, fresh earth 
should be added, without disturbing the 
undersoil, where the minute young bulbs 
are lying dormant. The second year’s 
management is precisely like the first, up 
to the period when the leaves decay ; then 
pans of fresh earth, with good potsherd 
drainage and horizontal slates, should be 
prepared, as in the first instance, for sowing 
the seed, and the young bulbs must be 
taken up from the seed- pans, and planted 
out immediately. The earth in the fresh 
pans may be about five or six inches deep 
over the pieces of slate, and the bulbs may 
be planted about two inches apart and two 
inches deep; or thev may be planted m the 
open ground. About the beginning of No- 
vember in the south, or a lortuight earlier 
in the north, it will be advantageous to sift 
some fresh earth over the surface of the 
pans, to prevent the growth of moss and 
the penetration of frost. When the winter 
proves severe, however, they will require 
the further protection of mats or pease 
haulm, as the young bulbs are more liable 
to sufTer from frost than those which are 
older. When the leaves make their appear- 
ance in the spring, the sun ace of the soil 
should be stirred, but not too deeply, for 
fear of injuring or displacing the bulbs. 
Should the spring prove dry, the plants will 
require to be frequently refreshed with 
moderate waterings ; and when the leaves 
die off, all weeds must be removed, and the 
surface covered with f resh earth— a process 
^at wiu require to be repeated about 
Miohaelmas. The year following, they are 
to be managed precisely in the same manner 
M old roots and offsets. On the bulbs 
oeiDg taken up the fourth summer, they will 


be much improved in size, and may now be 
planted out in an appropriate bed, prepared 
as for blooming bulbs, in drills six inches 
asunder, and three inches deep. Some will 
bloom the fifth season. When in full bloom 
the flowers should be examined, to mark 
such as exhibit the best properties, in 
order to separate them f rom others at the 
riod of shifting. These are afterwards to 
planted out in beds apart, under the 
name of breeders, which are plain or self- 
coloured, on a white or yellow bottom, 
without the fine streaks of colour produced 
by the process of bi eaking. This process, 
though of great interest to the cultivator, is 
little understood, and has, therefore, been 
either left to chance, or to empirical means 
founded on no certain principles. The time 
which a breeder requires to break, is equally 
uncertain with every other thing connected 
with the process ; some flowers breaking in 
the leaf, as it is termed, and others taking 
from one to twenty years. All efforts to 
hasten the period have been in vain. CuUut-e 
o/the offsetn.—^ hen tulips have broken intw 
a good disposition of colour, they can only 
be increased by offsets, which require to be 
treated in the same manner as seedling 
bulbs of similar size. '1 he offsets should be 
separated from the parent bulb, after drying 
at M idsummer, before putting them away in 
drawers or bags. The offsets must not be 
kept long out of the ground, though some 
advise planting them as late as November. 
It is not convenient to plant offsets aimong 
the blowing roots ; they answer best in a 
border by themselves, where they may be 
set pretty closely together, especially when 
they are small. Inese offsets should be 
taken up when their leaves wither ofl’, the 
same as the full- grown bulbs ; otherwise, 
when the season proves very wet, they are 
apt to rot, particularly those of the early 
growing sorts, w hich are not by any means 
BO hardy as the late blowers, when the 
offsets have been thus taken care of for one 
year or more, till they attain the size of full- 

g rown bulbs, they may be planted out in 
owering beds. Planting out full- grovm bulbs,-- 
A good tulip bulb ought to be solid, firm, 
and covered with a brown skin ; and great 
care must be taken not to bruise the bulb or 
the crown, for this will infallibly produce 
canker, and, probably, occasion the rotting 
away of the whole bulb. Wiieii a valuable 
bulb has been wounded or injured, the part 
should be pared with a sharp penknife, and 
left for some days to dry the wound before 
it is planted, as the moisture of the soli 
w'ould otherwise cause the wounded part to 
become putrescent. The aspect most advan- 
tageous for flowering is one that is open 
and airy, that the plants may have the full 
benefit of sunshine during the whole day in 
the earlier stages of their growth. At the 
same time, it ought not to be exposed to the 
sweep of the north and east winds, which 
would tend much to injure the leaves in the 
spring, and would, consequently, affect tbfi 
beauty of the bloom. Culture oj the The 
tulip grows best in loam from rotted turf cut 
from an old pasture, and if, at the depth of 
two or three feet there be a layer of two or 
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Ibree inches of cow- dung, the plants will feel 
tlto benefit of it just at the time they most 
need it. when they are rising for bloom and 
■welling their pods. The tulip has to be 
planted six inches apart every way, and 
three inches deep ; this is beet managed by 
levelling the bed four inche lower than it 
is to be left, placing all the oulbs in their 
intended situations, and then covering them 
with four inches of soil, which will give 
three inches above their crowns. When the 
lluwers begin to show the colour of their 
blooms, shade them from the sun, and never 
let any but the very early or the very late 
evening rays reach them. At the same time 
it cannot be too strongly recommended that 
they should be uncovered at every oppor- 
tunity by daylight ; on cloudy days, apd on 
all occasions when the sun is not hot, they 
should have as mucli air as possible. When 
the bloom has declined, take all the cloths 
away, and remove from the fiowers all the 
■eed'pods, unless you want to save them; 
when the stems die half-way down, and the 
leaves begin to turn yellow, take them all 
up, dry them in the shade, and lay them in 
a cool dry place, protected from irost. 
Planting should all be done during October 
and the early part of November. After 
planting, the bed should be hooped over, 
and mats or canvas kept ready at hand to 
proteot it from very heavy rains or severe 
frosts. Too long or frequent covering, how- 
ever, will keep tne influence of the air from 
the roots, and thereby cause the plants to 
row weakly ; andonoderate rains are more 
eneficial than injurious. About the end 
of February all the healthy plants will show I 
leaf, and at this time they require to be 
looked over carefully, to detect any appear- 
ance of sickliness or canker. When a 
cankered spot is discovered, it ought to be 
out out with care on a mild dry day, and the 
wound exposed to the air, which, in most 
cases, will heal it, unless the whole plant be 
in a diseased state ; and the snrlace of the 
bed should also bestirred, tiie lumps bruised, 
and the earth laid close to the stems. As 
soon as the buds begin to bleach or show 
colour, the mats should be discontinued by 
day, unless when the air is very bleak, or 
when frost is apprehended at night. When 
the colours of toe fiowers begin to show, 
the awning should he let down in the hot 
sun, I’or exposure to either sun or rain 
would cause the colours to run and mix, 
and in this way would spoil the beauty of 
the flowers. But they should have all the 
air mornings and evenings, and when the 
gun does not shine. The awning should be 
large, and lofty enough to allow of being 
walked under. The angle of the roof shoiild 
be acute, becauie, if it be too fiat, the heavy 
showers which sometimes prevail when tulips 
art ill bloom, are apt to penetrate the can- 
vas and damage the flowers. The awning 
is composed of stout duck or canvas, with a 
lining of light calico on the ties of the roof, 
like a ceiling over the whole extent of the 
bed ; the white colour of the sloth adds 
much to the softness of tin! and semi- 
transparency of the flowers. There should 
Ve a door at each, end, for the convenience 


of admitting a current of free air when tb« 
weather is too inclement to admit of the 
awning being pulled up. This is effected by 
very simple means : the lines pass through 
staples in the side of the ridge-board, where 
a knot at the end fastens them, and the 
lines must be brought down under the pole 
and made to pass through a fixed pulley at 
the top of each line. They are then to be 
brought down, and those on each side passed 
through a block containing as many pulleys 
or sheaves as there are lines. By these 
means all the lines attached to each side of 
the awning will be collected into one parcel; 
and either on one side or both, can be 
raised or lowered to any degree that may 
be necessary. The sides of the frame- 
work should be closed with canvas drawn 
as tightly as possible. At the time the 
awning Is erected, the hoops ought to be 
removed, and boards placed round the bed, 
to keep the mould from breaking down at 
the edges. The paths should also be made 
a few inches lower, in order to bring the 
flowers nearer to the eye. As some of the 
bulbs may fail to send up flower stems, or 
may perish altogether, the vacancy thus 
produced ought to be supplied by breaking 
ofl' the flower stems of other plants, and 
immersing them in phials of water sunk in 
the bed. Quality of a good furtp.— From one- 
third to one-half a hollow globe, when ex- 
panded properly, edge smooth and even, 
petals thick, marking unbroken round the 
exposed edges of the petals, whett expanded, 
but not to be edged more than half way 
down the petal, ail six petals alike; colours 
well defined, and the base of the petals, 
forming the bottom of the cup, must be free 
from the slightest stain, the white or yellow, 
or any shade between them, must be pure, 
all alike ; the stem straight and stiff, from 
eighteen inches to tiiree feet in length. 
Crossing.— the seedlings will, in general, 
partake of the form and habit of the plant 
from which the seed is gathered, and its 
colours only will follow those of the flowers 
from which the pollen is taken, so, as a 
general rule of crossing, therefore, colours 
should be crossed upon form, and the con- 
trary, according to the intention of the 
operator. When the flower has been selected 
that is intended to stand for seed, the 
anthers must be removed before they burst 
and scatter their pollen. This is best done 
early in the morning, the pollen being then 
more moist than when the sun is strong ; 
and hence it will not so readily escape by 
accident, and thwart the experiment. For 
a different reason the crossing ought to be 
performed at mid-day, by taking several 
anthers from the flower selected on account 
of its colours, and dusting the pollen from 
them on the summit of the pistil. Too 
much pollen can scarcely be used in the ex- 
periment. After the operation, the plant 
will require all the sun, rain, and air that it 
can have. The plants, indeed, which are 
intended to stand for seed should be treated 
somewhat differently from those planted lor 
flowering only, by planting them in a 
separate bed. in a very open sttuat'on. They 
must not be shaded with nets, as this hke- 
im 
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wise prevents the ripeninf? of the seed. 
About the middle of July the seeds will be 
tit. to gather, as will appear by the stalks 
becoming dry and withered. When the 
need vessels begin to open, they should be 
cut off, with about six inches of the stem, 
and the seeds preserved in the pods till the 
Time of sowing, taking care to keep them 
dry, to prevent mouldinesSt which would 
hinder them from vegetating. Taking up the 
As soon as tlie flower falls the seed 
pods must be removed just at the top of the 
etaik, for if they remain, the plants will 
continue in a growing state, and exhaust 
The vigour of the bulbs, which will prove 
greatly injurious to their blooming finely 
the following season. On the other hand, 
when the seed pods are removed, tiie leaves 
soon become yellow and wither, and the 
bulbs, instead ot being gorged with sap, 
become firm and ripe, 'i'he criterion of the 
exact time of taking up is when the stem 
becomes dry enough, three inches above the 
vurface of the soil, to bend down without 
breaking. On being taken up they may be 
put in appropriate drawers or boxes, and be 
kept in the shade for a few days ; but before 
the drawers are put away, the loose skins, 
fibres, and ofisets, should be removed, only 
taking care not to peel olf the innermost 
brown skin, which must remain on till the 
time of planting, otherwise the bulb will be 
too much dried and exhausted. The most 
convenient method for keeping the varieties 
distinct is to have shallow boxes divided 
into compartments for each bulb, and num- 
bered to correspond with a written catalogue 
of names. These boxes may be placed in a 
cab.net having shelves for nine boxes, 
divided into a hundred and five compart- 
ments, in fifteen rows, seven in each row. 
These may be numbered along the sides, 
so a:j to correspond with the numbers of the 
rov.'.s in the bed, the advantage of which 
will be that either in planting out or taking 
up, the utmost correctness may be observed 
witJi respect to each individual bulb. 

TUMOUR.— This is a word of very wide 
sigiiillcatiou, and may be applied to any 
local enlargement, however simple or harm- 
less in its character, or however grave or 
malignant in its consequences ; as a tumour 
is simply a swelling, any morbid enlargement 
of a part, whether the slow growth of a 
persistent evil, that after much pain and 
greater or less expense of time manifests 
itself in the form of an outward bulging' or 
enlargement, or it may be the swelling, that 
springs up almost instantly after a fall, 
bruise or blow; each, whether the disease 
that causes it be a concussion against a door 
in the dark, as a swollen and black eye, or 
the slow development of a cancerous 
mischief, is equally a tumour. It would be 
quite oat of place in a practical daily work 
like this, to enter minutely upon the many 
varieties of tumours which surgeons have 
enumerated, and which are only of conse- 
quence to the medical man himself, and 
would confuse the general reader. Ex- 
cept those swellings which are the result of 
blows, falls, or imnoediately follow an acci- 
dent, and are those only, indeed, with which 
1027 


we sliall give any special direction for 
treatment, all tumours have for simpUfica- 
tion been divided into hsc classes, saroomaUtwt 
and encysted. In other words, fleshy, inelas- 
tic, firm swellings, without any apparent 
inflammation, attended with little or no pain, 
a sense of dull weight in the part, and 
excessively sluggish in their growth, though 
when once excited proceeding rapidly to 
assume other aud more important charac- 
ters; and the other case, swellings or 
tumours, consisting of firm fibrous sacs, 
like gutta-percha balls of varying size, con- 
taining a fluid that, through all the super- 
structure of skin and adipose substance, 
can be felt to fluctuate. Each of these 
divisions has several varieties or orders, as 
the simple/a^^y twnour ; the indolent growth 
known as goitre or toen; and the most 
dangerous of all, the fungus hcematodes. In 
all varieties of either of the two classifloa* 
tions, as the patient*B health at the time has 
much to do with the successful treatment, a 
surgeon should be consulted as to the best 
system to adopt for the cure of the disease; 
as, by an error of practice, a simple tumour 
might be converted into a malignant dinase. 
For ordinary tumours or swellings, the 
result of accident or inflammation, the best 
mode of treatment is the soothing system 
of warm or hot fomentations, especially so 
when situated over a joint. In such cases, 
where there is any hope to disperse the 
swelling before running into the stage of 
suppuration, a warm solution of sugar of 
lead, half an ounce of the sugar of lead to a 
quart of warm water, with which a gill of 
vinegar has been mixed, is one of the best 
of applications. When, however, throbbing 
has set in, accompanied with increased pain 
and heat of the part, and constitutional 
tremors, suqh treatment is no longer of any 
avail, and must be set aside ; matter, in that 
case is forming, and it must be encouraged 
by hot fomentations of chamomile flowers, or 
poppy-heads, and continued till the abscess 
is sufficiently forward to be opened. For 
the ordinary aud common tumours, that 
occur on the head or face, from blows or 
falls, the extract of lead applied on lint for 
a few times, is generally the only remedy 
needed ; sometimes indeed, when not early 
attended to, leeches are demanded, but if 
the lead is applied early, they will never be 
required. 

TUNBRIDGE CAKES.-^Rub six ounces 
of butter quite smooth into a pound of flour, 
then mix in six ounces of sugar, beat aud 
strain two eggs and make the above into a 
paste. Roll it out very thin and out it with 
the top of a glass into eakes ; prick them 
with a fork, and cover with caraways, or 

{ ^laze with the white of an egg, and dust a 
ittle white sugar over. Bake them in a 
moderate oven. 

Butter, 6ozs.; flour, llb. ; sugar, 6ozs. ; 
eggs. 2; caraways and. sugar, sufficient. 

TUNBRIDGE PUFFS.-Put into anicelv 
tinned saueepan a pint of milk, and when It 
boils, stir into it as much flour as wlP make 
it a thick batter; add three well-beaten 
eggs, and two or three drops of oil of 
ciuuamon, or aiy other seasoning; dust » 
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larg^e flat plate with flour, with a spoon 
throw on it the batter In the form of balls 
or fritters, and drop them into boilingrclari- 
4ed drippinjr or lard Serve them with 
pounded loaf sugar strewed over. The 
batter may be made into a pudding, adding 
with the eggs an ounce of salt batter. 
Boil, and serve it with a sweet sauce. 

TUNING FORK,-In tuning the notes 
of a musical instrument, such as the piano- 
forte, the first point is to fi.v upon some one 
note, by the pitch of which ail others may 
be determined. The only way of retaining 
a permanent pitch for use la by having ari 
instrument which tune will not alter. A 
standard pitch is usually obtained, or pro- 
fessed to be obtained by the tuning fork, an 
instrument consisting of two steel prongs, 
extending from a steel handle. When these 

^ 8 are sharply struck, they vibrate, and 
instrument be then held to the ear, or 
placed upon the flap of a table, or any other 
sound-board, a low and pure sound is heard, 
if the prongs be perfectly equal. These 
tuning forks are usually made to sound 
either C or A. 

TURBOT.— This is the beat of all our sea 
fish, and is taken on the south and east 
coasts of England in great numbers, and 
also of Norway and Holland. It is a 
broad flat fish, thick and fleshy, with a 
gelatinous skin, which is highly esteemed. 
The consistence of the flesh should be firm 
and curdy, without being hard or woolly; 
and it is better kept for a couple of days in 
a cool place. 

TURBOT BAKED.-Butter the inside 
of the dish which is to contain it, and 
sprinkle it with a mixture of beaten pepper, 
grated nutmeg, chopped parsley, and a little 
salt; pour in a pint of white wine. Cutoffthe 
head and tail of the turbot, and lay it in a 
dish; sprinkle it with the same sort of 
mixture with which you did the dish, and 
pour over it another pint of wine. Stick 
small bits of butter all over the fish, dredge 
a little flour, and strew crumbs of bread. 
When baked of a fine brown, lay it on the 
dish ; stir the sauce in the baking-dish all 
together ; put it into a saucepan, and shake 
in a little flour ; add a bit of butter and 
two spoonfuls of soy or ketchup when it 
boils; and when it again boils, pour it into a 
tureen and serve it up. The dish may be 
garnished with scraped horseradish, or slices 
of lemon. 

TURBOT BOn.ED.-Make a brine with 
a handful or two of salt, and a gallon or 
more of water ; let the turbot lie in it two 
hours before it is to be boiled, then set on a 
fish kettle with water enough to cover it, 
and about half a pint of vinegar, or less if the 
turbot is small, and put in a piece of horse- 
radish; when the water boils, put in the 
turbot, the white side uppermost, on a fish 
plate; let it be done enough, but not too 
much, which will be easily known by the 
look; a small one will take twenty minutes, 
a large one half an. hour; then take it up, 
and set it on a fish plate to drain, before it 
is laid on the dish, with lobster sauce or 
White sanee. • 


TURBOT FRIED.— It must be a small 
turbot, cut across as if it were ribbed; 
when it is quite dry, flour it, and put it in a 
large frying-pan with boiling iard suillcient 
to cover it; fry it till it is brown, then 
drain it. Or with sauce made thus : clean the 
pan, put into it almost enough sherry to 
cover it, anchovy, salt, nutmeg, and a little 
ginger; put in the fish, and let it stew till 
half the liquor is wasted ; then take it out, 
and put in a piece of butter rolled in flour, 
and a minced lemon ; let them simmer till 
of a proper thickness ; rub a hut dish with 
a piece of shallot ; lay the turbot on the dish, 
and pour the sauce over it. 

TURBOT, TO Carve.— The fish should be 
placed wltli the under part uppermost on the 
dish, so that this may be assisted In prefe- 
rence. Make an incision from 1 to 2, and 
another from 3 to 4 ; then cut from between 



5 and 6, which is the primest part. When 
the whole of this side is served, assist the 
upper part, raising the backbone with the 
fork, while the lish-knife is used for the 
flesh ; this Is more solid and less delicate. 
The fins are much esteemed. 

TURBOT, TO Choose.— Turbot, and all 
fiat fish, are rigid and firm, when fresh ; the 
under side should be of a rich cream colour. 
When out of season, or too long kept, this 
becomes a bluish white, and the flesh soft 
and flaccid. A clear bright eye in fish is 
also a mark of being fresh and good. 

TURF CUTTER.- An implement em- 
ployed for the purpose indicated by its name, 
is represented in the annexed engraving. 
In its general construction it resembles a 



plough. To the free part of the beam are 
connected, through uprights carrying axle^ 
two wheelSt one on each side. At the back 
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of the basin is flitted a standard, whioh 
carries the axle of a third Miieel. The axle 
Is prolonged beyond the wheel on each side, 
and forged or affixed to it are two small 
cranks. To that before the hind wheel is fitted 
a curved bearer, which terminates at bottom 
in a share or parer, and to the support is 
affixed a mould- board. To cuch of the 
cranks on the axis of the hind wheel is con- 
nected a rod, the other end of which is 
fixed to a scraper or cleaver, which on the 
rotation of the wheels, travels to and fro, 
and clears and scrapes the share and mould- 
board. When the implement is regulated 
for the removing of turf, to a standard 
iescending from the beam, just in the rear 
of the lore wheels, two cutters are fitted, 
one for cutting off the tnrf longitudinally, 
or in a line with that in which the imple- 
ment is drawn, and the other for cutting it 
transversely, or in a line ai right angles to 
that in which the implement advances. At 
bottom, the cutter standard terminates in a 
bow, which carries an axle, upon one end ol 
which is keyed a circular disc. On the axle, 
Hnd between the bow, is affixed a cutter for 
making the cross cnt. Upon tlte implement 
going forward, the circular disc revolves, 
makes a continuous cut, and carrying round 
the other cutter with it, causes it to cut once 
with every revolution of the disc. 

TURF SCRAPER. ~A plate of Iron fixed 
at right angles across tne end of a long 



handle, used chiefly to scrape off earth or 
the exuviae of worms, snails, &c., from 
lawns, grass verges, or walks, early in the 
spring. In some cases, teeth, like those of 
a saw, are formed in the edge of tlte blade 
of such scrapers, in order to tear out the 
moss from lawns. 

TURFING.— This operation consists in 
laying dow^n tnrf on surfaces intended for 
lawns, in parterres or pleasure-grounds. 
The turf is cut from a smooth firm part of 
an old sheep pasture, free from coarse 
grasses ; in performing this operation, the 
ground is first crossed by parallel lines 
about a foot asunder, and afterwards inter- 
sected by others three feet asunder, both 
headed by a line and the turf-raser. After- 
wards, the turf-spade is employed to sepa- 
rate the undivided turfs, which are rolled up 
and conveyed to the spot where they are to 
be used. It is to be observed, that, In this 
case, all the sides of each turf are bevelled, 
by which means when they are laid down 
exactly as they were before being taken up, 
their edges wilt fit. and in some degree lap 
ever each other, whereby, after rolling, a 
more compact surface will be formed. 
The surface on which the turfs are to be 
laid ought previously to be either dug or 
trenched, so as to be brought to one degree 
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of consistency, and then rolled, so that it 
may not afterwards sink ; the turfs being 
laid in such a manner that they may fit, are 
to be first beaten individually, and then 
watered and roiled till the whole is smooth 
and even. Edgings of turf are generally 
two feet broad, or upwards. The turfs being 
cut in regular portions, with the edges or 
sides of each turf perpendicular, ana the 
two ends oblique in the slope, they are to* be 
placed so that the one may fit exactly to the 
other. They are next to he beaten with the 
beetle, afterwards watered, and again beaten 
or rolled till they become very nearly level 
with the gravel; and finally, a line is applied 
to their edges and the raser used to out 
them off periodically. 

TURKEY BOILED.— Make a stuffing 
with grated bread, oysters chopped, grated 
lemon- peel, pepper, salt, nutmeg, about 
four ounces of DUtter or suet chopped, a 
little cream, and yolk of egg to make it a 
light Btufling ; fill the craw. If there is any 
left, make it into balls. Flour the turkey, 
put it into water while cold ; take off the 
sctim as it r!.He8 ; let it boil gently ; a mid- 
dlinir-sized turkey will take about an hour. 
Boil the balls, lay them round it with oyster 
sauce on the dish and In the boat. The 
stuffing may be made without oysters ; or it 
may he stuffed with forcemeat, or sausage- 
meat mixed with a few crumbs of bread and 
yolks of egg. If oysters are not to be had, 
white celery sauce is very good, or white 
sauce. 

TURKEY BONED.— Take a small, well- 
kept, but quite sweet hen -turkey of from 
seven to eight pounds weight, and remove, 
by the receipt for a fowl, all the bones, 
except those of the pinions, without opening 
the bird; draw it into shape, and fill it 
entirely with exceedingly fine sausage- 
meat, beginning with the legs and wings: 
plump the breast well in preparing it, and 
when its original shape is restored, tie it 
securely at both ends, and at the extremities 
of the legs; pass a straight iron skewer 
through these and the bodv, and another 
through the wings and body; then lay a 
twine over the back of the turkey, and pass 
it under the ends of the first skewer, cross 
it in the centre of the baiik, and pass it 
under the ends of the second skewer ; then 
carry it over the pinions to keep them 
firmly in their place, and fasten it firmly at 
the neck. When a cradle spit is not at 
band, a bottle jack will be found more con- 
venient than any other for bolding the 
turkey; and after the hook of this is pasted 
through the neck, it must be further sup- 
ported by a string running across the back 
and under the points of the skewer vrhidh. 
confines the pinions to the hook, for other- 
wise its weight would most probably cause 
it to fall. Flour it well, place it far from the 
fire until it Is heated through, and baste It 

g lentifullv and incessantly with batter. An 
our ana three quarters will roast it well. 
Break the bones into pieces for gravy In a 
pint and a half of water or good veal broth, 
with a little salt, a few slices of celery, a 
doaen corns of pepper, and a bunoh or two 
of parsley. Brown gently in a piece of 
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fresh blitter, a oouple of ounces of lean ham ; 
add to them a siigbt dredging of flour and a 
little cayenne, and pour to them the broth 
from the boues; after it has boiled for an 
hour, and has been strained and skimmed, 
shake the stewpau well round, and stew the 
gravy until it is wanted lor the table ; clear 
it entirely from fat, strain and serve it very 
hot A shallot or half an onion may be 
browned with the ham, when either is liked, 
but their flavour is not, we think, appro* 
priate to poultry. 

TURKEY BROILED.—On the rump, 
gizzard, and a drumstick, put pepoer and 
cayenne ; let th%m be broiled, and brought 
to table as hot as possible; cut them in 
small pieces, pour over them a ladleful of 
mustard, ditto of melted butter, a spoonful 
of soy, ditto of lemon>juice, and some of 
the gravy out of the dish ; mix quickly, and 
hand round. Fowls may be treated in the 
same way. 

TURKEY GIBLETS.~The giblets con- 
sist of the pinions, the claws, the neck, 

1 i ver, and gizzard. Scald the whole, and put* 
them into a stewpan with some butter, a 
bunch of parsley, chives, a clove of garlic, 
two cloves, thyme, bay leaf, basilic, mush- 
rooms, put all on the fire with a spoonful of 
flour, moisten the whole with water or stock, 
season with salt and pepper ; stew till done, 
then take out the bouquet, and add three 
yolks of eggs, warm, but do not let it boll 
or it will curdle. You can vary the flavour 
by adding turnips or potatoes sliced. 

TURKEY liASHED.-Mlx some flour 
with a piece of butter, stir it into some 
cream and a little veal gravy, till it boils up, 
cut the turkey in pieces, not too small, put 
it into the sauce, with grated lemon-peel, 
white pepper and mace pounded, a little 
mushroom powder or ketchup, simmer it up. 
Oysters can be added. 

TURKEY PATTIES.~Mince some of 
the white part witli grated lemon, nutmeg, 
and a little salt, white pejpper, cream, and 
a little butter warmed ; nil the patties, and 
bake as usual. 

TURKEY PIE.-Break the bones of a 
turkey, and beat it flat on the breast. Lard 
it with bacon, lay it in a dish with some 
slices of bacon under it, and season it well 
with salt, pepper, nutmeg, and cloves. Lay 
a slice of bacon over it, cover it with a crust, 
and bake it. 

TURKEY PULLED.- Skin a turkey;] 
take off the fillets from the breast, and put 
thefh into a stewpan witli the rest of the 
vd^fte meat and wings, side-bones, and 
nieHirytbougfatt ¥rith a pint of broth, a large 
blade of maee pounded, a shallot minced 
flue, the jnice of half a lemon, and a roll of 
peel, some satt^ and a few grains of cayenne; 
ihicken it with flour and butter, and let it 
Zimmer fdr two or three minutes till the 
meat is warm. In the mean time, score the 
legs afld rump, powder them with pepper 
and salt, broil them nicely brown, and lay 
them on or rdUnd the pulled chicken. 
Three tablespoonfbls of good cream, or the 
yodks of as many eggs, will be a great im- 
Iflovement to it. 


! TURKEY BOASTED. - When trussed' 
for roasting, cut the liver to pieces, and> 
set it over the fire in a stewpan, with half a 
pint of oysters washed, and their liquor, 
which must be strained, some pepper and 
salt, two bay leaves, two blades of mace, a 
piece of butter rolled in flour; let these 
stew very gently about ten minutes, and 
then take them off, singe the turkey, and 
stuff it with the oysters, cover the paper 
over it, spit it and lay it down to a good 
fire, but at a distance; while it is roasting, 
set on a stewpan, with half a pint of essence 
of ham ; take a pint of oysters, throw them 
into boiling water, remove the beard, then 
put them into the essence of ham ; add a. 
little lemon-juice, give them a boil. When 
the turkey is done and in the dish, pour the 
sauce over it. 

TURKEY SAUCE. -Open a pint of 
oysters into a basin, wash tliem from their 
liquor, and put them into another basin. 
Pour the liquor, as soon as settled, into a 
saucepan, and put to it a little white gravy 
and a teaspoonful of lemon pickle. Thicket- 
with flour and butter, and boil it three or 
four minutes. Put in a spoonful of cream, 
and then the oysters. Shake them over the 
fire till quite hot, but do not let them boil. 

TURKEY STEWED.-Choose a small, 
turkey and bone it, fill it with a forcemeat 
made as follows Take nearly a pound of 
veal and the meat of two pigeons, a tongue 
out of the pickle, boiled and peeled, chop all 
these ingredients together, and beat them 
in a mortar with some marrow from a beet: 
bone, or a pound of suet from a loin of veal; 
season them with two or three cloves, two 
or three blades of mace, and half a nutmeg 
dried at the fire, and pounded with somo 
salt; mix all these well together, fill the 
turkey, and fry it of a fine brown ; put it 
into a pot that will just hold it, lay some 
skewers at the bottom of the pot, to keep 
the turkey from sticking ; put in a quart of 
good stock gravy, cover it close, and let it 
stew for half an hour, very gently ; put in 
aglass of port wine, one spoonful oTketchup, 
a large spoonful of pickled mushrooms, and 
a piece of butter rolled in flour, cover it 
close, and let it stew half an hour longer, 
fry some hollow French loaves ; then take 
some oysters, stew them in a saucepan with 
a bit of mace, their liquor, a little sherry, 
and a piece of butter rolled in flour, let them 
stew till they are pretty thick ; till the loaves* 
with them, lay the turkey in a dish, pour 
the sauce over it, and lay the loaves on each 
side. 

TURKEY STUFFING.-Take the fore- 
going composition for the roast turkey, or 
add the soft part of a dozen oysters to it, an 
anchovy, or a little grated ham or tongue, if 
you like it, is still more relishing. Fill the 
craw of the turkey, but do not cram it so as 
to disfigure its shape. Fork sausage meat 
is sometimes used to stuff turkeys ; or fried, 
amLaent up as a garnish, 

TURKEY, TO Carve.— I n carving a 
tnrkey, it should not be divided till the breast 
is disposed of; but if it be thought proper 
to divide, the same process may Be foliowed 
mo 
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as directed for a fowl. The following is the 
best mode of carving this bird:— Cut slices 
from the breast in the direction of 2 2 and 
from 4 to 3. Sever the four quarters, and 



divide the thighs from the drumsticks 
which, being tough, should be reserved to 
the last. A thin slice of the tbrcemeat 
which is under the breast should be given 
to each person. The finest parts of a turkey 
are the breast, neck bones, and wings. 

TURKEY, TO Choose.— A turkey-cock, 
if young, has smooth black legs with a short 
spur, the eyes full and bright, and the feet 
limber and moist. Observe that the spurs 
are not cut or scraped ; an operation often 
performed to deceive the unwary. A hen 
turkey is known to be fresh by the same 
rules ; if she is old, her legs will be red and 
rough ; if she is with eggs, the vent will be 
soft and open ; if the vent is hard, she has 
no eggs. 

TURKEY, TO Prepare.— When the bird 
is picked carefully, break the leg- bone close 
to the foot; hang on a hook, and draw out 
the strings from the thigh; cut the neck 
close oiT to the back, taking care to leave 
the crop- skin lung enough to turn over the 
back ; remove the crop, and loosen the liver 
and gut at the throat end with the middle 
finger. Cut off the vent, remove the gut, 
puli out the gizzard, with crooked wire, 
and the liver will soon follow; but be 
careful not to break the gall. Wipe the 
inside perfectly clean with a wet cloth; 
then cut the breast-bone through on 
each side close to the back, and draw the 
legs close to the crop ; then put a cloth on 
the breast, beat the thigh bone down with a 
rolling- pin till it is flat. If the turkey is to 
be trussed for boiling, cut the first joint oi 
the legs off; pass the middle finger into the 
inside, raise the skin of the legs, and put 
them under the apron of the bird. Put a 
skewer into the joint of tlie wing and the 
middle joint of the leg, and run it through 
the body and the other leg and wing. The 
liver and gizzard must be put in the pinions, 
eare being taken to open and previouslv 
remove the oontents of the latter ; the gall 
bladder must also be detached from the liver. 
Then turn the small end of the pinion on 
the back, and tie a packthread over the ends 
of the legs, to keep them in their places. If 
the turkey is to be roasted, leave the legs 
on ; put a skewer in the joint of the wing, 
tuck the legs close up, and put the skewer 
through the middle of the legs and body ; 
on the other side put another skewer fu at 
the small part of the leg. Put it close on 
lOSl 


the outside of the side bones, and push the 
skewer through, and the same on the other 
side. Put the liver ond gizzard between the 
pinions, and turn the point of the pinion; 
another skewer through the body of the 
bird. 

TURKEY WITH TRUFFLES. - Take 
two pounds of truffles, brush them well, 
skin them, and chop them tine. Take all 
the fat you can find in the turkey ; put in a 
saucepan a piece of butter, the truffles, salt, 
and spices; let them stew about ten mi- 
nutes; add the parings of the truffles 
chopped, and the fat of the turk^ pounded,, 
and some bacon also pounded, rut all this 
into the turkey to stuff it. taking care to 
close it well, so that the stuffing should not 
escape. Roast the turkey, and serve it 
with truffles warm or stewed. It must stew 
gently in some stock which will serve for 
the same, and which you thicken with flour 
browned in butter and the parings of the 
truffles. 

TURKEY EGGS, to DRESS.-Though of 
a large size, they are delicate in flavour, and 
are equally valuable for the breakfas triable, 
cooked simply in the shell, or for compound- 
ing any of the dishes for which hen^s eggs 
are commonly in request. They make super- 
excellent sauce, om^ettes, custards, and pud- 
dings ; and are especially to be recommended 
poached, or served by any other of the 
following receipts. Those of the smallest 
size and palest colour, which are the eggs of 
the young birds, are the best adapted for 
serving boiled in the shells ; they are some- 
times almost white. Those of the full- 
grown turkeys are thickly speckled, of a deep 
tawny hue or fawn colour. Six minutes 
will render the whites lirm; four minutes 
will poach them. 

TURKEYS, TO Rear. — When turkey 
chicks flrst ooiiio forth, they are extremely 
weak, and much assiduous care is necessary 
to rear them. The flrst thing to be attended 
to is, to remove them to a situation where 
they are not exposed to the sun’s rays, 
which at first are too powerful for them. A 
woody place is the most suitable to their 
natural habits. Nothing is so destructive 
to them as rain, from which they mast be 
protected. When young turkeys acciden- 
tally get wet, they should be brought into a 
house, carefully dried by applying soft towels 
to them and placed near a nre, and fed upon 
bread which has been mixed with a small 
proportion of ground pepper or ginger. It 
should be made up in the mrm of small peas. 
If the bread is too dry for this purpose, it 
may be moistened with a little sweet milk, 
fiihoutd the turkey-poults refuse to eat it, a 
few of these pellets may be forced down 
their throats. Even heavy dews prove 
destructive to them, and frost is no less 
injurious in its effects. These must, there- 
fore, be most oarefuily mtarded against 
when the bens incubate in March or early in 
April. Dry and sandy situations are most 
coQgcnial for breeding turkeys, and espe- 
olally elevated situations, whqre large woodg 
I are contiguous. A male turkey is suffloiehi 
I for twelve or sixteen females, althdugh the 
I former number is probably the sa^st to 
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prevent sterility in the eggs, which is fre- 
quently the case with those of turkeys. 
Eg-gs should never be intrusted to the care 
of a female until she is at least two years 
of age ; and hens may be kept for the purpose 
of incubation till they reach their tenth year. 
The largest and strongest hen*s eggs should 
be kept for this purpose. Daring the time 
the hen is sitting It becomes necessary to 
place i'ood near her* as otherwise, from her 
assiduity, they may be starved to death, as 
turkey-hens seldom move from their nest 
during the whole time of incubation. Where 
farmers rear turkeys in great numbers, they 
do not indulge the hen by allowing her to 
sit as soon as she has done laying, but keep 
them from her until all the other hens have 
ceased to lay, as it is of consequence that 
they should all be hatched about one time. 
When turkey- hens are uneasy daring this in- 
terval, they may be indulged with hen’s eggs. 
When they have all ceased to lay, each of 
them is provided with a nest ranged close to 
the wall, in a barn or other convenient place, 
and each is supplied with from sixteen to 
twenty of her own eggs. The windows and 
doors are then closed, and only opened once 
In the twenty- four hours for the admission 
of air, and I'or the purpose of feeding the 
hens. They are taken on their nest, led and 
replaced, and again sli ut up. On the twenty- 
sixth day, the person who is intrusted 
with the management of the birds, examines 
all the eggs, and removes those that are 
addled, feeds the hens, and does not again 
disturb them till the poults have emerged 
from their shells and have become perfectly 
dry, i'rom the heat of the parent bird ; as to 
be subjected to cold at this time would cer- 
tainly kill them. When the young birds are 
thoroughly dried, two of the broods are 
joined together, and the care of them in- 
trusted to a single hen; and those which 
have been deprived of their offspring are 
again placed on hen’s or duck’s eggs, and 
subjected a second time to the tedious opera- 
tion of incubation, in which case it is not 
unusual for them to bring out thirty eggs. 
We cannot recommend this practice in point 
Df humanity ; for the poor hens, when they 
have accomplished their second sitting, are 
literally reduced to skin and bone, and fre- 
quently so weak as hardly to be able to 
walk. As before hinted, great care should 
be taken of the young poults; besides 
warmth, proper food, und shade, the nearer 
they are to a pure running stream the better, 
as they drink a great deal, and nothing is 
of greater importance to their beii^ success- 
fully reared than fresh drink. They must 
be also oarefklly protected from strong gusts 
of wind, and on the slightest appearance of 
a thunder- stotin, should be immediately 
taken into a house. They should get no 
food for twe^-fqnr hours after they leave 
their eggs. Their first food should be hard- 
boiled eggs finely chopped, and mixed with 
crumbs of bread. Curd is also an excellent 
ibod for them. When they are about a week 
old, boiled peas and minced soallion are 
given to them-. If eggs are continued, the 
shells should be nUinced down with their 
food to assist digestion, or some very coarse 


sand or minute pebbles. They should bo 
fed thrice a day, and as they get older a 
mixture of lettuce- milk will be tound bene- 
ficial, together with minced nettles. Barley 
boiled in miJk is another excellent food at 
this period, and then oats boiled in milk. 
In short, the constitution of young turkeys 
requires at all ages every kind of stimulating 
loud. When about three weeks old, their 
meat should consist oi a mixture of minc^ 
lettuce, nettles, curdled milk, hard-boiled 
yolks of eggs, bran, and dried camomile; 
but when all these cannot be readily ob- 
tained, part of them must be used. Fennel 
and wild endive, with all plants which are 
of a tonic character, may be safely given to 
them. Too much lettuce, however, has been 
found to be injurious. When poults are 
about a month old, they should be turned out 
along with their parent bird into the fields 
or plantations, where they will find sufficient 
food lor themselves. Clrass, worms, all 
kinds of insects, and snails are their favourite 
food, and nature dictates to them such vege- 
tables as are conducive to their general health. 
As their feet are at first very tender, and 
subject to inflammation from the pricking of 
nettles and thistles, they ought to be rubbed 
with spirits, which has the effect of harden- 
ing the skins and fortiiVing them against 
these plants. The glandulous fleshy parts 
and barbels of their heads begin to develope 
when they are from six weeks to two months 
old. This is a critical period with the poults, 
and unusual care must be bestowed on them, 
as they now become weak, and often sickly. 
A little brine mixed with their food will he 
found very beneficial, or spirits much diluted 
with water. A paste made of fennel, pepper, 
hemp-seed, and parsley, has beeu found an 
excellent remedy when afflicted with an in- 
flammation of the wattles, to which they are 
liable when growing. They are very subject 
to this if the weather happens to be broxen 
or changeable at the time these tubercles 
are growing. These parts swell and grow 
very red, which frequently proves fatal to 
them. If, therefore, such be the state of 
the weather at this critical period, the paste 
above recommended should be given al- 
though they are peri'ectiy healthy, and 
it will be found an excellent preventive. 
When the inflammation becomes very great, 
recourse is often had to bleeding in the 
axillary vein, which frequently effects 
their recovery. Soon after the turkey- 
poults have acquired their first feathers, 
they are liable to a disease which is very 
fatal to them if not attended to. This dis- 
temper produces great debility, and the birds 
appear languid and drooping, and almost 
totally nej^ect their food. Their tail and 
wing feathers assume a whitish appearance, 
and their plumage has a bristled aspect. 
This is occasioned by a disease in two or 
three of the rump-feathers. On examina- 
tion, the tubes oi these will be found filled 
with blood. The only remedy for this dis- 
ease is to pluck them out, when the bird 
will sp( ediiy acquire its wdhted health and 
spirits. In fattening turkeys for the table, 
various methods are resorted to. Some feed 
them on barley- meal mixed with skim-milk, 
1083 
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«ad oonflne them to a coop during this time ; 
others merely confine them to a house ; while 
a. third class allow them to run quite at 
liberty, which latter practice, from the ex> 
perience of those on whose Judgment we 
can most rely, is by far the best method. 
Care should, however, be taken to feed them 
abundantly before they are allowed to ran^e 
about in the morning ; and a meal should 
also be prepared for them at mid-day, to 
which they will generally repair homewards 
of their own accord. They should be fed at 
night, before roosting, with oatmeal and 
skim- milk; and a day or two previous to 
their being killed, they should get oats ex- 
clusively. We have f ound from experience 
that when turkeys are purchased for the 
table, and cooped up, they will neverinorease 
in bulk, however plentifully they may be 
supplied with food and fresh water; but, on 
the contrary, are very liabie to lose flesh. 
When feeding them for use, a cha^e of 
food will also be found beneficial. Boiled 
carrots and Swedish turnips, or potatoes 
mixed with a little barley or oatmeal, will 
be greedily taken by them. A cruel method 
is practised by some to render turkevs very 
fat, which is termed cramming. This is 
done by f orming a paste of crumbs of bread. 
Hour, minced suet, and sweet milk, or even 
cream, made into small balls about the bulk 
of a marble, and pasiscd over the throat 
after full voluntary meals. 

TURMERIC. — Under this term are com- 
prised many species of the curcuma genus of 
plants. Of the broad- leaved turmeric, the 
tubers are aromatic, and are used by the 
Hindoos, not only as a stimulating condi- 
ment and a medicine, but as a perfume. Its 
sensible properties are much like those of 
ginger, but not so powerful. It is employed 
in the East in cases of disease, as colic, 
cramp, torpor, &c., where stimulants are 
required. It is a native of Bengal, China, 



and ▼arions other parts of Asia and of the 
Asiatic islands. Some of the other species 
yield a kind of ginger, and some a kind of 
aiTOw*root. life common turmeric Is occa- 
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sionally wild, and it is also extensively 
cultivated in China, Java, Malacca, and In 
Bengal, prospering in a moist but not 
swampy soil. The Chinese sort is motji 
esteemed, rather on account of its superior 
richness in colouring matter than from any 
other cause. Two varieties are found in 
commerce — the round turmeric and long 
turmeria Turmeric possesses an acrid vola- 
tile oil, giving; it aromatic qualities which 
render it useful in languid habits, wl^re 
digestion is difficult and circulation slOw. 
It is of some importance as a dye; but it is 
as a condiment, both in the East and in this 
country, that it merits notice, as it is an 
ingredient in all curry powders and curry 
paste. 

TURNIP, CU1.TURE OF.— The varieties ol 
turnip commonly grown may be arranged 
as whites or yellows. Of white turnips, by 
far the best and most generally cultivated is 
the globe. Of yellow turnips, there are the 
field or Aberdeen yellow, which is more 
hardy than the globe, and answers well for 
succeeding that variety in spring. The 
choice of sorts may be consider^ as limited 
to the wliite globe, yellow, and Swedish, 
according as early, middling, or late supplies 
are wanted. The preparation of the laud 
for the turnip crop is a matter of consi- 
derable importance. Immediately alter 
harvest, the land should be deep ploughed, 
and care be taken that no water is allowed 
to remain on the surface. In the following 
spring, after the sowing of the spring corn, 
the land being sufficiently dry, the prepara- 
tion must be resumed ; that will be In the 
latter end of May, or the beginning of June. 
The land must then be cross-ploughed, and 
well worked over with the harrows in every 
direction, to thoroughly clean it. The land 
having been thoroughly prepared and re- 
duced to a fine even tilth, it is formed into 



drills, or single-out ridglets, from twenty- 
seven to thirty inches from centre to centre. 





The manure is then brought In single-horse 
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eartfl« ftod- evenly placed at the bottoms 
ot‘ the furrows. This being: done, a double 
mould'board plough splits the ridge between 
tlie turrows and covers the manure, as seen 
in the engraving. A light roller, which 
covers the drills, and, therefore passes 
twice over the same ground, is then passed 
over the tops of the ridges, to flatten and 
compress them ; the seed is then sown by 
means of a small seed barrow drill attached 



to it. It is a very simple machine, and 
works very well. A box, supported on two 
wheels, contains the seed, and revolving in 
it is a small brush similar to a seed machine. 
The brush forces the seed through a small 
perforated plate ; a coulter, moving in front, 
opens a small drill, into which the seed falls ; 
the earth is then raked over the seed by a 
forked piece of iron or a link of a chain. 
Knough seed should always be sown to 
allow for the frequent loss from the attacks 
of insects and other contingencies. About 
two pounds to an acre will be enough. 
After the sowing is completed, the plants 
generally make their appearance in about 
ten days or a fortnight, according to cir- 
cumstances. When they are in rough 
leaf, and about tliree inches high, the 
process of horse-hoeing commences, to 
destroy any weeds that may have come 
up two or three days atterwards ; they are 
then band-hoed, and pieced out into spaoea 
about ten inches or a foot apart. After 
that they must be singled : that is, out 
of every bunch of plants left when pieced 
off, the strongest must be selected and 
allowed to remain ; the rest are pulled 
up. This operation must be carefully done, 
and the earth brought up to the roots of the 
plants left. As soon as the weeds again 
appear, the hoe must be again at work, and 
again, if necessary, until the broad leaves of 
the plant quite cover the ground. When 
the bulbs are well formed, or bottled, as it 
Is called, a double mould-board plough is 
passed between the rows to earth them well 
up ; but this must not be.done to excess, as 
the deep furrows are inconvenient when the 
sheep are feeding. The culture of the turnip 
is then ooncluded. Towards the end of 
October, or the beginning of November, 
when the pastures fail, the turnips may 
be used for food, either as food for sheep on 
the ground where they grew, or they may be 
carried on to pasture landSi or to the home- 


stead for other stock ; or they may be stored* 
for after use. If the latter plan be adopted, 
they should be removed from the field before 
the frost touches them. When sheep are to 
be fed, the turnips are either pulled up by 
the hand, and carried away, as wanted, into 
the fields in which the sheep are kept, and 
there spread regularly upon the ground ; or 
more frequently and economically, the sheep 
are at once driven into the fields of turnips, 
and suffered to consume the roots as they 
stand. In this case, the animals are no* 
suffered to range over the whole field, at 
first, but are confined to a space of an acre- 
or more, by means of nets, or a series of 
moveable rails or hurdles. Whe» the sheep 
have eaten the roots very nearly, the rem- 
nant in the ground may be picked up by 
a turnip-picker, such as seen in the accom- 



panying figure. By its mode of action, the 
top root of the turnip is cut through, and 
the shell separated from the ground at one- 
stroke. The turnip crop is liable to a variety 
of casualties, more especially in the early 
state of its growth, either from want of 
moisture when the seed germinates, or 
afterwards from the attacks of the turnip- 
fly, a species of beetle that attacks the young 
plants. It is considered safe from this when 
the leaves appear rough. A vigorous 
growth, therefore, is the most likely thing 
to escape its ravages. There are often in- 
sects that attack the plants in its later 
stages, but not so frequently. They are also' 
su’ijject to a species of blight or canker, 
wnich prevents their growing. The roots, 
instead of enlarging, form excrescences, and 
are distasteful to cattle. A maggot ie 
formed in them when they begin to decay. 
This destructive disease is well known, and 
is generally called “fingers and toes.” If it 
appears very prevalent in a particular 
locality, it is better to substitute some other 
crop for a time, and it will disappear en- 
tirely. Previous to tnmips being stored* 
the tap-root and top leaves must be removed ( 
but not so as to injure the bulb. Turnips 
may be stored either in oovered buildings, 
in pits, or in heaps ; the latter plan is pre- 
ferred. The heaps should be about eight 
feet wide at the base, of any length, and 
piled as high as they will stand ; the heap 
IS then thatched with straw, and secured 
with straw ropes. Taking up and replacing 
is a mode by which turnips have been pre- 
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served by some growers. The mode is to 
cart the turnips Irom the field where they 
grow to a piece of ground near the farm 
offtoes, before the winter rains set In, when, 
the tap-root being cut ofi*, the plants ore set 
on the surface of the ground, iu an upright 
position, as close to each other as tiiey can 
stand, when they keep much better than in 
a store during the whole season. Theadvan> 
tages of having them quite close to the 
homestead, in place of bringing them, most 
probably, from a distant part of the farm in 
wet or stormy weather, are suilioiently 
obvious to justify the practice. To raise 
turnip seed, the usual mode is to select the 
most approved specimens of the variety to 
be raised at ttie season when they are full 
grown ; and either to remove all others from 
the field, and leave them to start into flower- 
stems next year, or to transplant them to 
a place by tnemselves, where they will be 
secure from the farina of other plants of 
their genus. In either case, tliey must be 
protected by earthing up from the winter’s 
trosta aud rains, and, in the ripening season, 
from the birds. 

TURNIP CUTTER.-- When cattle are fed 
oflf turnips, it is necessary to cut the turnip 
iu order to avoid waste, and to render it 



more readily eatable. For this purpose, a 
ttirnip cutter, such as seen in the engraving, 
is called into use. A similar kind of imple- 
ment, known as the turnip slicer, is also 
much used, and is illustrated in the annexed 
engraving. It is easily moved from place 



to place on two small wheels, drawn along 
by means of two handles. It is sufiOciently 
efifeotive to supply sliced tsmips to a small 
ftock of she^, and Is partloiilarly convenient 
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for use where a few sheep are (laced by 
themselves, such as tups in the corner of 
grass field, or ewes in a paddock at the 
period of lambing. Tlie instrument consists 
of a wooden frame, supporting a trough, 
together with the cutting apparatus. The 
frame is formed of four posts, spreading a 
little below. Eacli part is connected by 
cross- rails, and they are connected longi- 
tudinally by the bars, which form also the 
handles of the wheelbarrow; being bolted 
to the posts at a suitable height for that 
purpose. A pair of wheels, of cast iron, 
fitted to an iron axle, which is bolted to the 
front parts, gives it the conveniency of a 
wheelbarrow. ITie trough, into which the 
turnips are laid for cutting, has a sloping 
continuation in front of the cutters, for 
throwing off the sliced turnips. The cutting 
apparatus consists of a grooved frame of 
iron, in which the compound cutter moves 
up and down by means of the lever handle. 
A forked support is bolted by a pin to 
tiie further side of the wooden frame, and 
at the extremity of the fork a swin^ link is 
jointed. The lower end of the Jink is jointed 
to the extremity of the lever, which is 
likewise forked, forming its fulcrum; and 
the gridiron cutter is also jointed by it.s 
top bar to the lever. While the point, there- 
fore, of the cutter moves in a parallel line, 
by its confinement of the groove.^ in ih» 
frame, the fulcrum is allowed to vibrate on 
the joint of the swing link, titus allowing 
an easy vertical motion to the cutter througli 
the full range of its stroke. 

TURNIP I'lK. — Season some mutton 
chops with salt and pepper, reserving the 
ends of the ntok bones to lay over the 
turnips, which must be cut into small dice, 
and put on the otiops. Add two or three 
spoonfuls of milk, also a sliced onion, if 
approved, and cover with a crust. 

TURNIP SOUP.-Take from a knuckle of 
veal all the meat that can be made into out- 
lets, and stew the remainder in five pints of 
I water, with an onion, a bundle of herbs, and 
a blade of mace. Cover it close, aud let it 
simmer over a slow fire four or five hours. 
Strain it, and set it by till the next day. 
Then take the fat and sediment from it, aud 
simmer it with turnips, cut into small dice, 
till tender, seasoning it with salt and pepper. 
Before serving, thicken with flour und 
cream. 

TURNIP TOPS, TO Boil. - Gather 
young turnip tops in the spring; wash and 
drain well ; put them into plenty of boiling 
water, with a little salt; boil for twenty 
minutes, or a little longer ; then take them 
out, and serve plain after' draining them ; 
or chop them nne, and mix them with a 
Uttle butter, pepper, and salt. 

TURNIP WINE.-Take a large number 
of turnips ; pare and slice them ; then place 
in a cider press, and obtain all the juice you 
can. To every gallon of juice add three 

K ls of lump sugar ana half a pint of 
y. Pour into a cask, but do not bung 
until it has done working; then bung It 
Close for three months, and draw off into 
iinbther cask. When it te fine, bottle and 
cork well. 
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TUENirS BO I LED. -Pare them, taking 
«ave to remove all the inner rind, put them 
into the sauoepan with the meat you are 
cooking, either whole or out in halves; 
young turnips will require three-quarters of 
an hour, and it' they are middle-aged, one 
hour and a quarter. Old ones should never 
be used when they are to be eaten with the 
meat, for they are stringy and bitter; 
indeed, they should be cautiously used even 
for soup. 

TURJffPS MA.SHED.-When they are 
boiled quite tender, squeeze them as dry as 
possible between two trenchers, put them 
into a saucepan, mash them with a wooden 
spoon, and rub them through a cullender, 
add a little bit of butter, keep stirring them 
till the butter is melted and well mixed with 
them, and they are ready lor table. 

TURNIPS STEWED. -After they have 
been washed, wiped quite dry, and pared, 
slice the turnips nearly half an inch thick, 
and divide them into dice. Dissolve an 
ounce of butter for each half-pound of the 
turnips, put them in as flat as they can be, 
and stew them very gently indeed, from 
three-quarters of an hour to a full hour. 
Add a seasoning of salt and white pepper 
when they are half done. When thus pre- 
pared, they may be dished in the centre of 
fried or nicely boiled mutton cutlets, or 
served by themselves. 

TURNIPS, TO Preserve.— The best way 
Is to stack them up in straw in the following 
manner:— One load of any sort of dry 
straw is sutlicient for an acre of fifty tons 
weight. Pull up the turnips, top and tail 
them, then throw them in a sort of windrow, 
and let them lie a few days to dry. First 
place a layer of straw next the ground, and 
upon it a layer of turnips about half a yard 
thick, then another layer of straw, so go on 
alternately with a layer of straw and a layer 
of turnips ; every layer grows narrower, till 
it comes to a point at the top, like a sugar- 
loaf. The last layer must be straw, which 
serves to keep all dry. You must observe 
always when you have laid a layer of turnips, 
to stroke or lap over the ends Cf the under 
layer of straw, in order to keep them close 
or from tumbling out. The heap should be 
as large as a hay-cock; the tops may be 
given to sheep or cattle as they are cut ofl'. 

TURNOVER. — Roll some paste out 
quickly, nearly half an inch thick, and cut 
it into pieces, about five inches wide. Lay 
a small quantity of any kind of preserved 
ifrnit, Jam, or marmalade on them, double 
them over, and cut them into squares, 
triangles, crescents, or any shape you like, 
closing them verv neatly by wetting and 
pinching them at the sides. Lay them, with 
paper, <ki a baking tin, ice them the same 
as pies and tarts, and bake them about 
twenty minutes, taking*care not to discolour 
the icing. The following makes a good 
paste for fruit turnovers. Rub a quarter of 
a pound of butter in one pound of flour, 
make a hole in the middle, and put in a little 
water, two yolks and one white of egg, 
work them all up to 'a proper consistency 
and roll out for use. 


TURPENTINE.— A substance of various 
kinds, chiefly an exudation from different 
species of pines. Common turpentine is 
the fluid resinous exudation from the Scotch 
fir, and others of the pine tribe. From this 
the valuable oil of turpentine or spirits ot 
turpentine, as it is frequently called, is 
obtained by distillation, the dry substance 
which remains constituting the resin. Oil 
or spirits of turpentine is a valuable remedy 
either externally or internally. In the 
former case, if applied to the skin, by means 
of cloths soaked in it, it is a powerful 
counter-irritant, acting like mustard, and 
sometimes even blistering. It is often 
employed for purposes of counter-irritation 
in inflammatory diseases in the abdomen. 
When thus used it should be warmed, by 
placing the pot or bottle containing the 
turpentine in hot water. In rheumatic 
affections, lumbago, sciatica, &c., turpentine 
is a valuable addition in liniments, inter- 
nally it acts as a remedy for renal com- 
plaints. i'or worms, haemorrhage, &c. 

TURTLE SOUP. —Hang up the turtle, 
the night before it is to be dressed, cut off 
its head, or a weight may be placed on its 
back, to make it extend itself, after which 
cut off its head and fins. In the former 
case it must bleed freely. When dead, cut 
the belly part clean off, sever the fins at the 
point, take away the white meat, and put it 
into spring water. Draw, cleanse, and 
wash the entrails, scald the fins, the head, 
and the belly shells; saw the shell about 
two inches* deep all round, scald and cut it 
in pieces ; put the shell, bead, and fins into 
a pan, cover them with veal stock, add 
shallots, thyme, savory, marjoram, parsley, 
a little basil, cloves, mace, and a nutmeg; 
chop the herbs, and pound the spice very 
fine, stew it till tender, then take out the 
meat, and strain the liquor through a sieve. 
Cut the fins in three pieces, and take all the 
brown, as the meat is called, I’rom the bones, 
and cut it in neat square pieces. Melt butter 
in a stewpan, and put the white meat to it, 
simmer it gently till nearly done, then take 
I it out of the liquor, and cut it iu pieces about 
the size of a goose's egg. Cover the bowels, 
lungs, heart, &c., with veal stock; add herbs 
and spices as before, and stew them till 
tender. The liver must be boiled by itself, 
being bitter, and not improving the colour 
of the other entrails, which should be kept 
as white as possible. The entrails being 
done, taken up, and cut in pieces, strain the 
liquor through a sieve. Melt a pound of 
butter in a stewpan large enough to hold all 
the meat; stir in half a pound of flour, put 
in the liquor, and stir ttie whole till well 
mixed. Make a number of forcemeat balls. 
Put to the whole three pints of Madeira, a 
high seasoning of cayenne pepper, salt, and 
the Juice of two lemons. The deep shell 
must be baked, whether filled or not, as the 
meat must be either browned iu the oven or 
with a hot iron. The shell being thus filled, 
the remainder is to be served in tureens. In 
filling up the shells and tureens, a little fat 
should be put at the bottom, the lean in the 
centre, and eggs and forcemeat balls, with 
part of the entrails, on the top, 
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TWELFTH-CAKK. — Two poimds of 
Rifted flour, two pounds of sifted Joaf sugar, 
two pounds of butter, eighteen eggs, tour 
pounds of currants, half a pound of 
almonds blanched and chouped, half a 
pound of citron, one pound of candied 
orange and lemon -peel cut into thin slices, 
a large nutmeg grated, half an ounce of 
ground allspice; ground cinnamon, mace, 
ginger, and coriander, a quarter of an ounce 
of each, and a gill of brandy. Put the 
butter into a stewpan, in a warm place, 
work it into a smooth cream witli the hand, 
and mix it with the sugar and spice in a 
pan (or on a paste board) for some time, 
then break in the eggs by degrees, and beat 
it at least twenty minutes; stir in the 
brandy, and then the flour, and work it 
a little, add the fruit, sweetmeats, and 
almonds, and mix all together tightly ; have 
ready a hoop cased with paper on a baking 
plate, put in the mixture, smooth it on the 
top with your hand dipped in milk, put the 
plate on another, with saw -dust between, 
to prevent the bottom from colouring too 
much ; bake it in a slow oven four hours or 
more, and when nearly cold ice it. If made 
in cold weather, the eggs should be broken 
into a pan, and set into another tilled with 
hot water, likewise the fruit, sweetmeats, 
and almonds, laid in a warm place ; other- 
wise it may chill the butter, and cause the 
cake to be heavy. 

Flour, 2lba. ; sugar, 21b8. ; butter, 
2lba.; eggs, 18; currants, 4lbs. ; almonds, 
|1b. ; citron, ^Ib. ; orange and lemon-peel, 
lib.; nutmeg, 1; allspice, ^oz. ; cinnamon, 
mace, ginger, coriander, ioz. each ; brandy, 
1 Fjn. 

TYPHUS, OR NERVOUS FEVER. - 
This disease, sometimes denominated jail, 
hospital, or camp fever, is usually divided 
into two varieties, typhus mitior^ or low ner- 
vous fever, and typhus graviur^ or putrid 
fever ; both forms being highly contagious. 

MUd typhus, or low nervota /ever.— This dis- 
ease is indicated by lassitude, depression of 
spirits, loss of appetite, cold chills, and hot 
flushes, pains in the head, back, and limbs, 
nausea, and sometimes sickness, confusion 
of ideas, difficult and anxious respiration, 

{ )ulse weak, small, and quick, occasionally 
ntermittent The tongue, at flrst moist 
and white, becomes coated with a dark 
brownish fur, and when protruded, is at- 
tacked with tremor. As the disease ad- 
vances, the heat on the surface increases, 
the tongue becoming dry, hard, aird brown, 
or unnaturally red ; the mind grows more 
confused, and the ideas still more dis-asso* 
ciated, a low muttering delirium sooner or 
later supervening, attended with flushed 
face and redness of the eyes, with more or 
less of throbbing of the temporal arteries ; 
at the same time all the secretions are sup- 
IMTessed, and the skin feels hot and dry. In 
severe oases, all the symptoms become ex- 
aggerated, and a deep coma terminates the 
case. The predisposing causes of typhus are 
either a delicate and nervous state of body, 
etrong depressing emotions of the mind, 
impure air, and had living, or exposure to 
great beats and colds. The direct or Imine- 
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diate cause is contagion. In the treatment ot 
typhus, as in all other fevers, the first object 
of the physician is to reduce the heat and 
febrile symptoms, by unloading the stomach 
and acting on the bowels ; for this purpose 
an emetic of fifteen grains of ipecacuanha 
and one grain of tartar emetic, mixed 
in a little warm water, should be given as 
early as possible, and the vomiting encou- 
raged by frequent draughts of warm water. 
As soon as ttie emetic has ceased to act, a 
dose of Epsom salts should be administered, 
and if necessary, repeated in three or four 
hours; and when tlie bowels have been 
moderately, but sufficiently acted on, two 
tablespoon fuls of the following mixture are 
to be given every six iiours. Take of— 

Solution of acetate of 


ammonia 2 ounces 

Syrup of salTron ... 2 drachms 
Mint water .... 6 ounces 
Spirits of nitre ... 2 drachms 
. Antimonial wine ... 3 drachms 


Mix. Should the heat of the skin continue 
unabated, the body should be hastily sponged 
with cold vinegar and water, and the patient 
returned to bed undried. As bleeding from 
the system— unless adopted in the earliest 
stage— is considered very questionable prac- 
tice, any excessive action, either in the chest 
or head, must be met by local remedies, 
such as blisters or leeches. Ilie head should' 
be early shaved, or the hair cut close, and 
the scalp kept cool by bladders of pounded 
Ice, or cold evaporating lotions, such as the 
following. Take of— 


Sal ammoniac .... 3 drachms 
Camphor water ... 1 pint 

Nitre 1 drachm 

Dissolve, and add 

Ether | ounce 


Linen clotlis wetted witli this, are to he 
applied frequently to the scalp. At the 
aaine time that the head is kept cool, the 
feet are to be preserved of a steady heat by 
bottles of hot water. Tlie patient is to be 
supplied with cold drinks, the room fre- 
quently and well ventilated, and sprinkled 
with vinegar or chloride of lime. In the 
first stages of the disease, the diet must he 
particularly mild and light, such as farina- 
ceous foods ; but as soon as the severity of 
the symptoms abates, the regimen must be 
altered, and the patient stimulated by a 
richer diet, by wine, and if necessary, spirits, 
to resist the consequences of the excessive 
debility that about the seventh or ninth day 
usually supervenes, and which, if not resisted, 
would eventuate in putrid fever, or what is 
known as typhtu gravior, or malignant tgphuSm 
This, though frequently a sequence ol tike 
former disease, is very often a primary affec- 
tion; in which case it is always much more 
sudden than the other form of typhus, more 
rapid in its progress, and infinitely more 
severe in all its symptoms ; the heat of the 
skin is greater, the anxiety more excessive, 
the pains in the hack, joints, and head for 
more acute; fhe tongue dark and furred, 
the pulse quick, amaU, and hard; the nausea^ 
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passes into retching, which ends in bilious 
vomiting ; the breath becomes hot and foetid, 
und a blackisli brown crust, called iorda, 
ibrms on the lips, teeth, and gums, while a 
{prostrating debility attends every change. 
As the disease advances, blood either oozes 
from the gums or mouth, or is effused below 
the cuticle in drops, giving rise to the dark 
purple spots, called pateehian; the lace be- 
comes sharp and withered, a muttering 
delirium follows, the tendons of the wrist 
start up, and the patient ijlcks at the bed 
clothes. 

Treatment.— -In the first stage, and to mo- 
derate the lever, the same treatment re- 
commended in the former disease must be 
adopted, and any local symptom treated 
according to its severity, by blisters, leeches, 
or lotion. As, however, the debility is the 
most dangerous evil to be encountered, food 
and tonics must iu this disease very early 
form a great and important part of the 
treatment; and considerable judgment is 
required to know at what exact period of 
time to commence the dietetic system, lleef 
tea or strong mutton broth, slightly thick- 
ened with a small quantity of sago, semo- 
lina, or tapioca, must be administered in a 
few tablespoon t ula at a time every quarter 
of an hour ; and when the patient is too 
weak to help himself, or becomes uncon- 
scious from, the nervous state of the head, 
the mouth must be opened by pressing with 
the lingers of the left hand the cheeks, be- 
tween both jaws, till the muscular rigidity 
Is overcome, and the teeth part sufficiently 
in front to admit the Introduction of a 
epoou ; and the same amount of nourish- 
meut administered every lUteen minutes. 
Concurrent with the nourishment, though 
at different times, doses of the following 
tonic mixture are to be given either every 
two, three, or four hours, according to the 
•amount of debility or prostration existing. 
Take of— 

Infusion of quassia . ounces 

Aromatic confection . | drachm 

Compound tincture of 
valerian 2 drachms 

Mix, and add ten grains of quinine dissolved 
in half anounceof water, and thirty drops of 
diluted sulphuricacid. Mix thoroughly, and 

g ive a tablespoonful to commence with for a 
ose, increasing the quantity, according to 
circumstances, to two or more spoonfuls. 
The debility is often’ so excessive, though 
tonics and nourishment are freely adminis- 
tered, that it becomes necessary to use the 
most powerful stimulants at the same time, 
to rouse the system from the state of pu- 
trescence into which it is frequently lapsing. 
For this purpose, ammonia, camphor, ether, 
opium, wine, and brandy are, either sepa- 
rately or united in a mixture or draught, the 
remedies to which the physician looks to 
save his patient from the fatal prostration 
that characterises the end of the disease. 
When the pulse is hard and quick, the tongue 
dry, the breathing oppressed and difficult, 
much thirst, and a flushed hot skin, as a 
general, but not in,variable rule, stimulants 
are inadmissible; while a moist tongue, a 


weak compressible pulse, and cold extremi- 
ties, urgently demand their use. When wine 
is given, it should be either as strong negus, 
or neat in half glasses at a time ; the spirits 
should be always given in water, either alone 
or with fifteen drops of sal volatile and five 
of ether in each dose of about a wineglass- 
ful ; or the wine and brandy may be admi- 
I nistered separately, and alternated with a 
dose of the following mixture, being a 
combination of all the other stimulants. 
Take of— 

Camphor water .... 5 ounces 
Sal volatile .... .1 drachm 

Laudanum 1 drachm 

Aromatic tincture ... | ounce 

Ether, spirits of ... 1 drachm 

Mix. One or two spoonfuls to be taken 
either every two or four hours. The bowels 
are to be kept gently open by a calomel and 
colocynth pill, followed by a teaspooiiful ot 
Epsom salts dissolved in a tumbler of water ; 
aud all the local remedies advised in the 
former disease are, as the symptoms require, 
to be adopted In this : the body sponged 
when necessary, the room well ventilated, 
and the atmosphere frequently purified by 
burnt vinegar, chloride of lime, or disinfect- 
ing liquids. Saline, effervescing, or acidu- 
lated drinks are to be given frequently ; and 
besides the diet that the stage of the disease 
may demand, fresh ripe fruits, baked apples 
or pears, may be eaten at any time when the 
patient's appetite enables him to do so. in 
no disease is the after treatment durinit 
convalescence more difficult, and in none 
does it demand more time, care, aud judg- 
ment, than in putrid typhus. 
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UDDER AND TONGUE PIE.-Parboli 
a tongue und an udder, slice them tolerably 
thin, and season them with pepper and salt. 
Put a puff paste round the edge of a dish. 

lace a layer of udder and tongue at the 

ottom, then some stoned raisins, follovyed 
by another layer of udder and tongue until 
the dish is filled. Cover the top with a 
crust, bake the pie, remove it from the oven, 
and pour in the following sauce. Beat up 
some yolks of eggs with vinegar, white wine, 
sugar, and butter. Shake them over the 
fire till on the point of boiling, and pour it 
into the pie just previously to being sent to 
table. 

UDDER, WITH Tongue.— A fter cleaning 
the tongue well, salt it with common salt 
and saltpetre three days, then boil it; and 
with it a fine young udder with some fat to 
it, till tolerably tender ; then tie the thick 
part of one to the thin part, of the other, 
and roast the tongue and udder together. 
Serve them with go-^d gravy, and currant, 
jelly sauce. A lew cloves should be stuck in 
the udder. 
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ULTRAMAKINB.-Thifl is a well-known 
^liie pigment of extraordinary beauty, and 
;|freat permanence. Ultramarine was origi- 
nally pepared from the lakes lazuli or 
lazulite. Ttiis mineral presents itself in small 
masses of granular structure, in a rock of 
heterogeneous structure ; this rock, which in 
commerce is called lapis, sells lor a higher 
or lower price ior pigments, according to the 
proportion of lazulite which it is found to 
contain. The most perfect specimens of 
iazulite are used as gems; while the less 
perfect are used in the preparation of ultra- 
marine. The lazulite is made red hot, 
quenched, pounded to powder, washed, 
dried, made into a paste with pure lin- 
seed oil, and Certain resinous substances, 
kneaded, diffused in hot water, and allowed 
to settle until the ultramarine cleaving all 
the other ingredients) falls to the bottom, 
1'he whole of theee processes require great 
care. This colour is now prepared at a very 
moderate price, and is equal in beauty to that 
'Obtained from the lazulite. The artiticial 
ultramarine is stated to be prepared by 
■uddiug freshly precipitated silica and 
alumina mixed with sulphur, to a solution 
of caustic soda, and the mixture is to be 
evaporated to dryness ; the residue is put 
int > a covered crucible and exposed to a 
white heat, by which, when the air has 
partial access to it, a da''k pure blue mass is 
•obtained ; the product is then reduced to 
impalpable powder. The proportion of 
materials to be used, is, about thirty-six 
silica, thirty-six alumina, twenty-four soda, 
and three sulphur. 

UMBRELLA..— The variable climate of 
England renders an umbrella a very useful 
and indeed almost indispensable article of 
possession ; and these articles are now so 
conveniently made, that they may be carried 
about and occasion no more inconvenience 
than an ordinary walking-stick. The best 
and most expensive umbrellas are made of 
^ilk, and, with proper cure, they will last for 
years ; others are made of alpaca, and are a 
good substitute for silk; and a third Kind, 
the cheapest and commonest, are manufac- 
tured from gingham. In purchasing an 
umbrella, it is a question whether it is better 
to select an expensive or a cheaper one, 
/>ecause these articles are so ;>ecu}iarly 
liable to be lost or stolen. On the other 
^and, it should be borne in mind that the 
possession of a good umbrella will induce 
a person to be careful of it, and thus to 
retain it in his possession when a common 
one would be lost. Some persons object to 
carrying umbrellas on the score of trouble, 
but in point of tact this trouble is imagi- 
nary, and not greater than the wearing ot a 
Iiat. It is certain that a person who is 
always provided with an umbrella need not 
fear the weather, and he is also spared those 
disagreeable contingencies— the chance of 
getting wet, encroaching under another 
person’s umbrella, or being under the neces- 
sity of borrowing one, consequently invol- 
ving the trouble of returning it, and 
possibly, as Is the case nine times out of 
ten, inconveniencing the lender by ne- 
glecting to return it. Those who di s d ain the 
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use of umbrellas, generally appear witll 
shabby hats, soiled bonnet ribbons, wrinkled 
silk dresses, &o., the consequence of frequent 
exposure to unexpected show'ers, to cay 
nothing of colds taken, and other kinds of 
indisposition. Umbrellas may be made to 
last a longer time than ordinarily by proper 
care. When not in use, they should be 
enveloped in an oilskin case, which may be 
purchased at the shops where umbrellas are 
sold. It is important that the handle of the 
umbrella should terminate with a hook, so 
that it may be hung up, instead of being 
laid about in corners, on tables, &c., and 
thus lost. This hook should also be a 
natural continuation of the handle, and not 
fastened on, as, under this condition, it is 
frequently coraiug loose and falling olT. If 
the umbrella is wet, do not unfurl it for the 
purpose of drying it mure rapidly. If yon 
do, the w'halebones acquire a peculiar set, 
which it is almost impossible to obviate; 
they become permanently bent, in conse* 

S uence of the shrinking oi the cloth while 
rying, and give the umbrella, wlien closed, 
a bulging and unseemly appearance. Um- 
brellas manufactured with steel ribs, should 
not be kept tightly done up when not in use, 
as the continual pressure of the steel ribs on 
the material cause it to wear through those 
parts, and in the course of time, pro- 
duces a fracture. It is prudent to keep two 
umbrellas, one for your own use, and one to 
lend in emergencies, for it is proverbial that 
borrowed umbrellas are never returned, or 
if returned, not until tliey are half worn 
out, and the immediate call for them has 
gone by. 

USQUEBAUGH. — Usquebaugh is a 
strong compound liquor, chiefly taken by 
way of dram ; it is made in the highest per- 
fection at Drogheda, in Ireland. The fol- 
lowing are the ingredients, and the propor- 
tions in which they are to be used ; take of 
best brandy, one gallon; raisins stoned, one 
pound ; cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, and car- 
damoms, of each, one ounce; rind of one 
Seville orange, and brown sugar candy, one 

f found. Shake these well every day, for at 
east iburteen days, and it will, at the 
expiration ot that time, be ready to be fined 
for use. 


V. 


VACCINATION. —This operation is so 
easily taught, learned, and practised, that 
trifling attention to a lew simple rules may 
render any person a benefactor to his neigh- 
bourhood. Vaccination is constituted by 
the iatro(luct.ion of matter beneath the skin, 
in consequence of which a little bladder of 
peculiar appearance is formed, and passes 
through various stages, till the progress of 
vaccination is complete. The younger the 
lymph, the greater its intensity. The lym^h 
of a fifth- day vesicle, when it can be obtains, 
never fails. It is, however, equally powerful 
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up to the eighth day« at which time it ie 
also moBt abundant. After the formation 
of areola, the true specific matter of cow- 
pox becomes mixed with variable proper* 
tions of serum, the result of common in* 
flaromatlon; and diluted lymph is always 
less efficacious than the concentrated virus. 
After the tenth day the lymph becomes 
mucilaginous, and scarcely fluid, in which 
state it is not at all to be depended on. 
Infantile lymph is more to be depended on 
than the lymph obtained from adults. For 
the proper performance of vaccination, let 
the lancet be exceedingly sharp, and If fresh 
lymph is to be used, its point must be intro- 
duced into the vesicle of the child near at 
hand, in such way as to bring out upon it 
some lymph without drawing blood, and is 
then to be inserted into the arm of the child 
to be vaccinated. It should penetrate the 
skin to a considerable depth. In making 
the incision the skin should be held perfectly 
tense between the forefinger and the left 
hand. The lancet should be held in a slant- 
ing position, and the puncture made from 
above downwards. With lymph of ordinary 
intensity, five vesicles should be raised, and 
these should be at such distance from each 
other as not to become confluent on their 
advance to maturation. About the third 
day a blush appears distinctly at the vacci- 
nated points ; by aid of the microscope, the 
effluence surrounding the inflamed point 
will be distinctly seen even on the second 
day. On the filth day, the scarf akin is 
elevated Into a pearl-boloured vesicle, con- 
taining a thin and perfectly transparent 
fluid in minute quantity. The shape of the 
vesicle is circular or oval, according to the 
mode of making the Incision. On the eiglith 
day the vesicle is in its greatest perfection ; 
its margin is tinged; and sensibly elevated 
above the surrounding skin. In colour, the 
vesicle may be yellowish or pearly. The 
vesicle possesses the indented form charac- 
teristic of small-pox. On the eleventh day 
the areola begins to fade, leaving in Us 
decline two or three concentric circles of a 
bluish tinge, its contents now become 
opaque, the vesicle itself begins to dry up, 
and a scale forms, of a circular shape and of 
a brown or mahogany colour, liy degrees 
this hardens and blackens, and at length, 
between the eighteenth and tweuty-tirst 
day, drops off, leaving behind it a scar of a 
form and size proportioned to the prior 
inflammation. A perfect vaccine scar should 
be of a small size, circular, and marked with 
radiations and indentations. These show 
the character of the primary inflammation, 
and attest that it has not proceeded beyond 
the desirable degree of intensity. Until the 
eighth day the constitution seldom sympa- 
thises. At that period, it is usual to find 
the infant restless and uneasy. The bowels 
are disordered, the skin is hot, and the sleep 
disturbed. These evidences of constitutional I 
sympathy continue for two or three days. 
There Is, however, much variety observable 
now. Some children suffer lightly in their 
general health throughout the whole course 
of vaccination ; others exhibit scarcely any 
indication of fever, although the areola be 


extensive and the formation of lymph abun- 
dant. In this way vaccination is to b^ 
managed when the lymph can be obtained 
fresh from the vesicle of a child who is pass- 
ing through the disorder. But it may happen 
that vaccination has to be performed where 
no fresh lymph is to be obtained; and it 
may have to be procured from a great dis- 
tance, and much time may necessarily have 
to pass ere it arrives. To meet this emer- 
gency, there are various modes of conveying 
lymph. It may be collected in stoppered 
nettles, and in little glass bulbs, which will 
do well enough for two or tliree days; ivory 
points, when well armed and carefully dried, 
are very effective. In vaccinating with a 
point, which is a piece of ivory shaped like 
a very narrow lancet, the proceeding ie 
rather different from vaccinating with tresh 
matter. The point having been chosen, the 
dried lymph upon it must be moistened by 
breathing upon it a few times. Junctures in 
the skin are to be made with a lancet in the 
same way as already directed, and theu the 
point having been breathed on agaiu, must 
be passed into each wound thus made, and 
gentiy pressed, so as to transfer the lymph 
from the point to the wounds. During the 
progress of vaccination, care should be 
taken that the vesicle is not burst or in- 
jured ; for if it be, the progress of the dis- 
order cannot be watched, nor its having 
passed through Its proper course ensured. 


VALEKIAN.—Tliis is a herb, or under- 
shrub, possessing many valuable qualities. 
It is a native of Europe, and by the sides of 
rivers, and in ditches, and moist woods is 
abundant in Great Britain. The root has 
a very strong smell, which is dependent on 
a volatile oil. It is very attractive to cats. 



and also to rats, and is employed by rat- 
catchers to destroy rats. It is also employed 
in medicine at the present day. The root, 
or more properly, the rhizoma, with its rook 
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fibres, is used in medicine. The medicinal 
action is chiefly due to the volatile oil and 
extractive. 

VALET.— The valet in small families Is 
expected to assist as footman also ; but his 
particular province is to attend exclusively 
to the personal accommodation of his master. 
Upon him he waits during all times that the 
toilet is being made : preparing and arrang- 
ing every article that may be required ; 
brushing and folding clothes. &c. The ward- 
robe is also placed under the care of the 
valet, and it is his duty to see that all ne- 
cessary repairs are done. For wet weather, 
when his master may come in from riding 
or walking, the valet should be always pre- 
pared, by having ready the necessary changes 
of linen and clothes, and by being himself 
in waiting to remove the damp clothing, 
and to prevent its being injured in the 
drying. In preparing for journey a, the valet 
should endeavour to ascertain the probable 
time of his master’s absence, that he may 
be able to provide a sufliciency of linen and 
other clothing. At the inns, he takes charge 
of these supplies, and, as at home, places 
everything in readiness lor the periods of 
dressing and undressing. Besides this, if 
ilia master be unattended by his footman, it 
is his duty to attend to his accommodation 
generally, as well as his dressing-room, 
whenever his master needs his services, ho 
must be at bund; even at table, if more 
than ordinary attendance be required, he 
must be ready to wait. By these requisites 
It will be seen that a valet should be handy 
and versatile. A good education will be 
found of great service in a situation of this 
nature ; and a knowledge of French, Grerraan, 
and other European languages, will be found 
to enhance considerably the services of the 
valet who possesses it. 

VANILLA— As the greater portion and 
the finest kinds of the vanilla of commerce, 
are imported from Vera Cruz, the most 
important species must be natives of Mexico. 
The fruit is the only part of the plant that 
is used. It has a balsamic odour, and a 
warm agreeable flavour. For these proper- 
ties it is indebted to a peculiar volatile oil, 
and to a considerable quantity of benzoic 
acid. The fruit is gathered when it gets 
yellow, and it is first allowed to ferment for 
two or three days, it is then laid in the sun 
to dry, and when about half dried, it is 
rubbed over with the oil of cocoa; it is 
again exposed to the sun to dry, and oil 
again a second time. The fruit is then 
collected in small bundles, and wrapped up 
in the leaves of the Indian reed. Neither in 
Guiana nor in Mexico is the vanilla plant 
cultivated, but the fruit is collected by the 
natives, who sell it to the Europeans. 

VANILLA CREAM. -Boil one ounce of 
isinglass in a pint of milk, for ten minutes, 
taking care it does not stick to the bottom 
of the Btewpan. Put into it half a stick of 
vanilla, cover it down, and let it stand till 
nwly cold. Beat up the yolks of five eggs, 
mix into them six ounces of pounded sugar, 
put these into a stewpan ; take the vanilla 
out of the milk, which add to the eggs, 
mi 


Mix them well and stir the custard over th« 
fire till it thickens, hut do not let it boil. 
Strain it into a bowl; keep stirring it, and 
when on the point of setting, add three 
pints of cream well whipped, mix it well, 
and pour it into a mould, set it upon ice till 
wanted, when dip it for a moment into 
warm water, wipe it dry, and turn over upon 
a dish. 

VANILLA CUSTARD FROTHED. - 
Sweeten and flavour one pint of milk with 
vanilla. Beat the whites of seven or eight 
eggs to a stiff froth ; and when the milk 
boils, takeout a tablespoonful of the froth 
and let it set in the milk, turning it once. 
Put it on a sieve to drain, then another, and 
another. When there is a sufficient quantity, 
strain the milk, and make it into a custard 
in the usual way, eight or nine eggs to a 
pint of milk. Put the custard, when cold, 
into a glass dish, and place the i'rothed 
whites upon it. 

VARNISH, Foti Baskets.— T ake either 
red, black, or wliite sealing-wax, whichever 
colour you wish to make; to every two 
ounces of ‘ling-wax, add one ounce of 
spirit of wine, pound the wax fine, tlien sijft 
it through a line lawn sieve, till you have 
made it extremely fine, put it into a large 
phial with spirits of wine, shake it, let It 
stand near the lire forty- eight hours, shak- 
ing it often ; then with a little brush, rub 
your basket all over with it, let them dry, 
and do them over a second time. 

VARN I SII , FOR Card WORK. — Before 
varnishing cardwork, it must receive two or 
three coats of size, to prevent the absorption 
of the varnish and any injury to the design. 
The size may be made by dissolving a little 
isinglass in hot water, or by boiling some 
parchment cuttings until dissolved. In 
either case ttie solution must be strained 
through a piece of clean muslin, and for 
very nice purposes should be clarified with 
a little white of egg. A small clean brush, 
called by painters a sash tool, is the best for 
applying the size, as well as the varnish. 
A light delicate touch must be adopted, 
especially for the first coat, lest the ink or 
colour be started or smothered. 

VARNISH, FOR Drawings. — Boll 
some parchment in clear water, in a glazed 
pipkin, until it becomes a fine clear size; 
strain and keep it f or use ; give your work 
two coats, observing to do it quickly and 
lightly. When dry, apply the varnish. 

VARNISH, FOR Grates. — Melt four 
pounds of common asphaltum, and add two 
pints of linseed oil, and one gallon of oil of 
turpentine. This is usually put up in stone- 
ware bottles for sale, and is used with apaint 
brush. If too thick, more turpentine may 
be added. 

VARNISH, FOR Paper Hanotnos.-' 
The cheapest kind is ordinary turpentine 
varnish, which can be bought for three 
shillings a gallon. Another kind is paper or 
crystal varnish, the price of which is six 
slullings per gallon, but owing to the great 
proportion of turpentine which these con- 
tain, they are not to be depended on for use 
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or durability. The best low-priced varnish 
that can be used for the purpose is oak 
varnish, which costa from ten to twelve 
shillings per gallon. The body of this con- 
sists chiefly of oil ; it is therefore durable, 
not apt to crack, and presents a smooth 
glossy surface. In all cases the wall should 
have two coats of size before the varnish is 
laid on. 

VARNISH, roR Sealing Wax.— The 
method of making the varnish or japan is 
very easy, being wimply reducing the wax 
to a coarse powder, and pouring the best 
spirits of wine on it in n bottle, and letting 
it gradually dissolve without heat, shaking 
the bottle occasionally, till it is all dissolved. 
A two ounce stick of the best wax will be 
enough for a quarter of a pint of spirits. 
Recollect that much depends on the goodness 
of the sealing wax, and that you may vary 
the colour of the varnish by using different 
coloured wax. As this varnish dries very 
quickly, it should not be made until it is 
wanted for use. 

VARNISH, TO PoLisu.— Take two ounces 
of tripoli powdered, put it in an earthen pot 
with water to cover it, then take a piece of 
white flannel, lay it over a piece of cork or 
rubber, and proceed to polish tiae varnish, 
always wetting it with the tripuli and water. 
It will be known, when the process is 
finished, by wiping a part of the work with 
a sponge and observing whether there is a 
fair even gloss. When this is the case, take 
a bit of mutton suet and line flour, and 
clean the work. 

VARNISH, AVIHTK.— The white varnish 
used for toys is made of sandarac, eight 
ounces ; mastic, two ounces ; Canada 
balsam, four ounces ; alcohol, one quart. 
This is white and drying. Varnish for 
objects of the toilet table, such as work- 
boxes, card oases, &c., is made of gum 
sandarac, six ounces ; elemi (genuine) four 
ounces ; animt, one ounce ; camphor, half 
an ounce ; rectified spirit, one ounce. Melt 
slowly. These ingredients may, of course, 
be lessened in proportion. 

VASES, FOR Flowers.— Vases of many 
forms, rustic or classic, may be intro- 
duced with good eflect for containing flowers 
in pots, or otherwise ; being raised on stone 
pedestals, or any other appropriate point 
which the garden or its adjuncts may att'ord. 
The rustic vase should have the ornamental 
part made of plaited osiers nailed on rough 
wood. The classical vase may be obtained 
in an endless variety of shapes in cast-iron 
or composition, to resemble free- stone. 

VEAL A LA BOlfKCEOIS.-Cut lean 
pieces of veal, lard them with bacon, and 
season with pepper and salt, beaten mace, 
cloves, nutmeg, and chopped parsley. Jthit 
slices of fat bacon into a stewpan, lay the 
veal on them, cover the pan, and set it over 
the Are for eight or ten minutes to heat it. 
Then with a brisk fire brown the veal on 
both sides, and shake some fiour over it. 
Poor in a quart of good gravy, cover close, 
and stew it gently till done. Take ont the 
siloes of bacon, skim off the fat, and beat 


up the yolks of three eggs with some of the 
gravy. Mix all together, and stir one way 
till smooth and thick, take it up, lay the 
meat in a dish, and pour the sauce over it. 
Garnish with lemon, and serve hot. 

VEAL A LA MODE.— Take about eleven 
pounds of the breast of veal, cut it into 
pieces of three or four ounces each, put 
three or four of dripping ; mince a couple 
of large onions, and put them into a large 
deep stewpan; as soon as it is quite hot, 
flour the meat, put it into the stewpan, 
keep stirring it with a wooden spoon ; when 
it has been on about ten minutes, dredge it 
with flour, and keep doing so till you have 
stirred in as much as you think will thicken 
it; then cover it with boiling water (it will 
take about a gallon), adding it by degrees, 
and stirring it together; skim it when it 
boils, and then put in one drachm of ground 
black pepper, two of allspice, and two bay 
leaves ; set the pan by the side of the lire, 
or at a distance over it. and let it stew very 
slowly for about three hours ; when you find 
the meat sulliciently tender, put it into a 
tureen, and it is ready for table. 

VEAL BLANQUETTE.— Take the re- 
mains of roast veal, cut it in small pieces, 
or mince it fine, having cut off the outside' 
skin, melt in a stewpan a piece of butter, 
some flour, salt, pepper, and a bundle of 

f iarsley ; warm the veal in this sauce, 
laving added a little white stock, or some 
milk seasoned with nutmeg and mace. Just 
before you serve, have the yolks of three 
eggs well beaten with the juice of a lemon ; 
add this to the blanquette. Jet it warm, but 
not boil, or the eggs will curdle. Serve hot 
with sippets of bread. You may vary the- 
flavour oy leaving out the parsley and using 
lemon-peel. Blunquettes of chicken or turkey 
are made the same way. Occasionally you 
might leave out the yolks of eggs and add 
stock, with the flour browned, and a few 
pickled mushrooms. 

VEAL BOILED.-Veal must be put in 
plenty of boiling water, and be most care- 
fully skimmed, or it will look dirty and 
brown. Some cooks use a fourth part of 
milk, and this has an advantage in avoiding 
the extraction of the juices. The time is in 
accordance with the general rule. The parts 
boiled are the knuckle, the fillet, stufled as 
for roasting, and the breast with its sweet- 
bread. Bacon or ham are eaten with itt 
and for sauce, either parsley and butter, or 
white sauce, or by some people, onion sauce. 
The water in which veal is boiled makes 
good stock with additions ; but if milk is 
used, it soon turns sour. 

VEAL BOMBARDED.-Cutout the bone 
of a fillet of veal, and fill up the place with 
a good forcemeat. Then make cuts all 
round the fillet, at about an inch distance 
from each other. Fill one with forcemeat, 
another with boiled spinach, a third with 
crumbs of bread, chopped oysters, and beef 
marrow, and so on. Wrap the caul close 
round it, and put it into a deep pot, with 
about a pint of water. Make a paste to 
lay over it. When taken out of the orent 
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skim off the fat, and put the gravy into a 
Btewpan with a spoontul of mushroom 
ketchup, one of leioon-ptckle, live boiled 
artichoke bottoms cut into quarters, two 
spoonfuls of browning, with half an ounce 
of morels and truffles. 

VEAL BOUILLON. -Take a slice of veal, 
with a slice of bam or bacon ; set them in a 
stewpan for half an hour, turning both to 
procure a nice colour; then have in the 
soup-pot some boiling vi’ater. put in the 
meat, add onions, currt ts, and half a pound 
of beef to help the flavour, and let it stew 
slowly till done; skim it well. If for 
invalids, leave out the bacon and beef, and 
add chervil or rice. 

VEAL* Breast, Coleared. — Take a 
breast of veal, pick off all the liit meat from 
the bones ; beat up the yolks of two eggs, 
and rub it over with afeattur; lake some 
crumbs of bread, a little grated nutmeg, 
some beaten mace, and u little pepper and 
salt, a few sweet herbs, a little lemoii*‘peel 
ctit small, and strewed over it ; put a thick ' 
skewer into it to keep it together; roll it up 
tight, and bind it very close with twine; 
roll a veal caul over it, and roast it an hour 
and a quarter ; before it is taken up, take 
oft* the caul, sprinkle some salt over it, and 
bante it with butter. Let the fire be brisk, 
and the veal of a tine brown when it is 
taken up; cut it into three or four »Uce,s. 
lay it in the dish, boil the sweetbread, cut it 
into slices, and lay round it; pour over it 
white sauce, which must be made as follows: 
a pint of good veal gravy, half an anchovy, 
a teaspoonlul of mushroom powder; let it 
boil up, tlicn put in half a pint of milk and 
the yolk of two eggs w'ell beaten ; just stir 
it over the fire, but do not let it boil or the 
milk will curdle; put in some pickled mush- 
rooms just before it is sent to table. 

VEAL, Breast, Forced. — To force 
the breast, cut the end.s of the lioiies 
<»u both sides ; raise the veal from the 
bones, and put on it a forcemeat with some 
veal pounded, some sausage-meat, parsley, 
shallots, salt, pepper, and nutmeg, all 
chopped ; mix well together, and lay on the 
breast of veal; roll up the veal, and sew the 
meat with a large needle and twine.or coarse 
thread, to prevent the forcemeat escaping; 
^ay slices of fat bacon at the bnltorn of the 
stewpan, and put in the breast of veal, with 
some stock, salt, pepper, and a bundle of 
herbs. At the end of three hours’ slow 
stirring, take away the twine; after taking 
the meat out of the sauce, strain the latter, 
having carefully skimmed it; add a little 
flour, and, when warm, pour the sauce over 
the veal, and serve, garnished vfith lemon. 
Cut off the gristle before you cook this 
d’jh. 

VEAL, Breast, in Hotch Porcir,— Cut 
the brisket of a breast of veal into little 

f iieces, and every bone asunder ; then flour 
t, and put half a pound of butter into a 
stewpan. When It is hot, throw it into the 
ycal ; tVy it all over a light brown, and then 
have ready a teakettle of boiling water; 
pour it into the stewpan, fill it up, and stir 
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it round; throw in a pint of green peas, a 
whole lettuce, washed clean, two or three 
blades of mace, a little whole pepper, tied in 
a muslin rag, a little bundle of sweet herbs, 
a small oiiiun, stuck with a few cloves, and 
a little salt; cover it close, and let it stew 
an hour, or till it be boiled to your palate 
if you would have soup inatle of it; but if 
you w'ould iiave any sauce to eat with the 
veal, you must stew it till there be just 
as much as you would liuve for sauce, and 
season it w'ith salt to your palate; take out 
the onion, sweet herb-'., and spice, and pour 
it altogether into a di.'ili. If you have no 
peas, pare three or four cucumbers, scoop 
out the piiip, and out into thin pieces: 
then take four or live heads of celery, washed 
clean, and cut the white part small. When 
you have no lettuces, take the small hearts of 
savoys, or the little young sprouts. If you 
would make a very nice dish of it. till the 
inside of the lelt.uoe with forcemeat, lie 
tl»e top close with a thread, and slew it 
till there be just enough for the sauce; set 
the lettuce in the middle, and the veal 
around ; pour the sauce all over it ; garnish 
the dish v'ltli rasped bread, made into ligures 
with your nngers. 

VEAL, Breast, Boasted. — Let the 
caul remain skewered over the joint, till 
v\ithin half an hour of its being ready for 
table; place it at a moderate distance from 
a brisk fire, baste it constantly, and, in 
about an hour and a half, remove the caul, 
ilvuir the joint, and let it brown. Dish, 
pour melted butter over it, and serve it with 
a cut lemon, and any other of the usual 
accompaniments to veal. It may bo gar- 
nished with fried balls of the forcemeat, 
about the size of a walnut. 

VEAL, Breast, Stewed —Cut a piece 
off each end, and make a forcemeat as fnl- 
low.s;— boil the sweetbread, cut It very 
.*<mall, add grated bread, a little beef suet, 
two eggs, a little milk, some nutmeg, salt, 
and pepper; ni'x it well together, and stuff 
the tUiu part of the breast with some of it; 
the rest make up into little halls, and fry; 
skewer the skin close dowm, flour, aiid boil 
it in a cloth, in milk and water; make some 
gravy of the ends that were cut off, with 
half a pint of oysters, the juice of a lemon, 
and a piece of butler, rolled in flour. 
When the veal is done, put it in the dish; 
garnish with the balls, and pour the sauce 
over it. 

VEAL, Breast, with Peas.— Cut a 
breast, or a portion, in pieces, fry tliem with 
a little butter, an onion, and a cabbage 
lettuce, shred small. When browned, ado a 
little flour ; shake it well together ; then 
add a small quantity of broth or water; let 
it stew gently. When the veal is three parts 
done, take a quart of peas, put them in 
water, and moisten them with a little butter, 
so that they adhere together; take away 
nearly all the gravy from the veal, and pnt 
in the peas. When both are done. ad*t 
pepper, salt, and a little pounded sugar ; 
thicken the peas with flour and butter : 
dish the veal, and pour the peas over, 
There should be very little sauce with pea»> 
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VEAL BUO Tll.—Put two pounds of veal, 
with some sweet herbs, and ten peppercorns, 
into aolean tin saucepan, with lour quarts of 
water; simmer to two quarts, and clear off the 
lat when cold. Add one onion, if approved. 
To remove the fat, take it off when cold, as 
clear as possible ; and if there be still any 
remaining, lay a bit of clean blotting-paper 
on the broth when in the basin, and it will 
take up every particle j or, if the broth is 
wanted before there is time to let it get 
cold, put a piece of cork up the narrow end 
of the funnel, pour the broth into it, let it 
stand for a few minutes, and the fat will 
rise to the top ; remove the cork, and draw 
off in a basin as much of the broth as is 
wanted, which will be perfectly free from 
fat. 

VEAL CAKE.— Boil six eggs hard, cut 
in halves, and Jay some of the pieces at the 
bottom of an earthenware pot ; then shake 
in chopped parsley, some slices of veal and 
ham, about two inches square, and then eggs 
again, repeating the parsley and seasoning 
after each layer until the pot is lull. Pour 
in sufficient water to cover it, lay about an 
ounce of butter on the top, tie it over with 
thick paper doubled, and bake about one 
hour. Then press close together with a 
spoon, and let it stand till cold. If put into 
a mould instead of the pot, it forms a hand- 
some supper dish. 

VEAL, Cold, to Dress.— Take a piece 
of veal that has been roasted (but not over- 
done), cut it into thin slices, take froln it 
the skin and gristle, put some butter over 
the fire, with some chopped onions, fry them 
a little, then shake some flour over them ; 
shake the pan round, and put in some veal 
stock, gravy, a bunch of sweet herbs, and 
some spice; then put in the veal with the 
yolks of two eggs ; beat up with butter a 
grated nutmeg, some parsley shred small, 
some lemon-peel grated, and a little juice; 
stir it one way till it is thick and smooth, 
and put it in the dish. 

VEAL COLLOPS.— Cut them about five 
inches long, not so broad, and not too thin ; 
rub them with eggs, and strew over them 
crumbs of grated bread, parsley chopped, 
grated lemon- peel, pepper, salt, and nutmeg, 
with a few leaves of thyme shred small ; set 
them belbre the Are in a Dutch oven, baste 
them, and, when nicely brown, turn them ; 
thicken some rich gravy with some flour, 
add ketchup, cayenne, mushrooms, and hard 
yolks of eggs. Boil this up, and pour it over 
them. 

VEAL CURRIED.-Cut part of a breast 
of veal in moderate sized pieces ; put it in a 
Btewpau with an onion and a shallot sliced 
flne, a slice of lemon, one ounce of butter, a 
little parsley, and thyme, and a tablespoon- 
ful of curry-powder, mixed with the same 
quantity of flour ; let the whole stew 
together until the meat is slightly brown ; 
add sufficient broth or water lor the sauce ; 
let it boil gently till the veal is done ; strain 
the sauce through a sieve, pour it over the 
veal quite hot, and serve with rice in a 
separate dish. 


VEAL CUSTARD.— Pour, boiling, a pint 
of rich, clear pale veal gravy on six fresh 
eggs, which nave been well beaten and 
strained; sprinkle in directly the grated 
rind of a line lemon and a little cayenne, 
some salt, if needed, and a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of mace. Put a paste border round 
the dish. Pour in, first, two ounces of 
clarified butter, and then the other ingre- 
dients; hake the custard in a very ^ow 
oven, from twenty-five to thirty minutes, or 
until it is quite firm in the middle, and send 
it to table with a little good gravy. Very 
highly flavoured game stock, in which a 
few mushrooms have been ste wed, may be 
used for this dish with great advantage in 
lieu of veal gravy ; and a sauce made of the 
smallest mushroom buttons may be served 
with It in either case. The mixture can be 
baked in a whole paste, if preferred so, or 
in well buttered cups ; then turned out and 
covered with the sauce before it is sent to 
table. 

Rich veal or game stock, 1 pint; fresh 
eggs, 6; lemon, rind of 1 ; mace, i teaspoon- 
ful ; salt and cayenne pepper, to season ; 
butter, 20ZB. 

VEAL CUTLETS.— Put the cutlets in 
a frying-pan, with salt, pepper, parsley, 
shallots chopped fine; moisten the whole 
with melted butter, and put the pan on a 
very quick fire. When the cutlets are done 
on one side, turn them on the other, till 
done enough ; add a little flour, browned 
with butter. After you have taken out the 
cutlets, and a little stock, let it come to the 
boil, and pour the sauce over the cutlets. 

VEAL CUTLETS, with Bacon.— Raise 
the flesh entire from the upper side of the 
best end of a neck of veal, free it from the 
skin, and from the greater portion of the 
fat; slice it equally into cutlets, a little 
more than a quarter of an inch thick, brush 
them with eggs, strew them with fine bread 
crumbs, and fry them of a light brown. 
Toast, or fry apart, as many small slices of 
bacon as there are outlets, and let them be 
trimmed nearly to the same shape; place 
them alternately on their edges round the 
inside of a hot dish (so as to form a sort of 
chain), and pour into the middle some rich 
gravy made in the pan, and very slightly 
flavoured with shallot; or, substitute for 
this some good mushroom sauce. Savoury 
herbs, grated lemon rind, nutmeg or mace, 
salt, and white pepper, or cayenne, should 
be mixed with the bread crumbs, in the same 
proportions, or they may be varied at plea- 
sure. A cheek of bacon Is best adapted to 
this dish. 

VEAL, Dietetic Properties or. — 
This flesh contains a greater proportion of 
gelatine than lamb, and is much more diffi- 
cult of digestion. In order to obtain good 
veal, the calf should be fed on the mother’s 
milk until it is six weeks old ; but, in con- 
sequence of the practice of feeding calves 
with milk adulterated with chalk, and other 
irregular methods adopted in rearing them, 
the flesh is deprived of its due proportion 
of florin, and its alimentary properties are 
thereby greatly deteriorated. 
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VEAL, Fillet. Fricasseed. — Take 
■ome slices of cooked Veal, and put them into 
a stewpan with water, a bundle of sweet 
herbs, a blade of mace, and let it stew till 
tender ; then take out the herbs, add a little 
flour and butter boiled toj'ether, to thicken 
It a little, ; then add halt a pint of milk, and 
the yolk of an egg, beat very fine ; add 
some pickled mushrooms : but some fresh 
mushrooms should be put in first, if they are 
tp be had ; keep stirring it till it boils, and 
then add the juice of a lemon ; stir it well 
to keep it from curdling?, then put it into a 
dish, and garnish it with lemon. 

VEAL, Fillet, Koastf.d. — Take out 
the bone, and put a good roll of force- 
meat under the flap, dividing first with a 
sharp knife the skin from the meat, sufil- 
ciently to admit the quantity required; 
secure it well, truss the veal firmly into 
good shape, place it at a distance from the 
lire at first, and baste it with butter. The 
outside will have a richer crust of browning 
if the meat he washed, wiped tolerably dry, 
and well floured, before it is laid to the fire. 
It should be carefully watched, and basted 
often, that the lat may not burn. Four 
melted butter over it after it is di.shed, 
and serve with it a boiled cheek of bacon 
and a lemon. Roast it from three hours 
and a hail to four hours and a half, according 
lo its size. 

VEAL, Fillet, Stewed.— Stuff it, half 
bake it with a little water in the dish, then 
stew it with the liquor, some good stock 
gravy, and a little sherry. When done, 
tliiokeait with flour; add ketchup, cayenne, 
a little salt, juice of lemon, boil it up and 
serve. 

VEAL, FRICANDEAU.-Thls is usually 
stewed, or rather bruised, sufficiently tender | 
to be bruised with a spoon, and requires no i 
carving; but the fat (or under part of the 
fillet) attached to it, which is sometimes, but 
not invariably, served with it, may be carved 
iii even slices. 

VEAL GRAVY.— Wlien all the meat has 
been taken from a knuckle of veal,.divide the 
bones, and lay them in a stewpan with a 

f )ound of the scrag of a neck, an ounce of 
ean bacon, a bunch of parsley, a little 
thyme, a bit of lemon-peel, and a dessert- 
spoonful of pepper ; add as much water as 
will cover them. Boil and skim it ; stop the 
pot down close, and let it stand till cold ; 
then strain it, and take the jelly from the 
sediments. Pound some mace fine, and boil 
it with two spoonfuls of water, and add to 
the gravy. If cream is to be put to it, do 
nut add the salt until the gravy comes off 
the fire, 

VEAL HAEICOT.-Take a neck or 
breast of veal (if the neck, cut the bone 
short), and half-roast it, then put it into a 
stewpan just covered with brown stock 
gravy, and when nearly done, have ready a 
pint of boiled peas, cucumber pared, and 
two cabbage lettuces, cut in quarters, stewed 
in brown gravy, with a few forcemeat balls 
ready fried, put them into the veal, and.then 
let them simmer; when the veal is in the 
dish, pour the tmace and peas over It, and 
lay tlie lettuce and balls round it. 
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VEAL, Joints of.— The various joints 
of veal are illustrated in the accompanying 



figure of a calf, and are as follows : 1. Loin, 
or best end. 2. Loin, chump end. 3. Fillet. 
4. Hind- knuckle. 5. Fore- knuckle. 6. 
Neck, best end. 7. Neck, scrag end. 8. 
Bladebone. 9. Breast, best end. 10. Breast, 
brisket end. ll Head. 

V E A L Knuckle, Foiled. — Veal 
should be well boiled. A knuckle of six 
pounds will take nearly two hours. The 
neck must be also well boiled in a good deal 



of water ; if it is boiled in a cloth, it will be 
white; pour over it parsley and butter, and 
serve with tongue, uacon, or pickled pork, 
or it miMT be stewed white. 

VEAL, Knuckle, Hashed. — Boll a 
knuckle of veal till it is tender, then take a 
little of the liquor it was boiled in. and put 
it into a stewpan with a little milk, a blade 
of mace, one anchovv, a bit of lemon-peel; 
let these simmer till the anchovy is dissolved, 
then strain the liquor, and put in a little 
milk, with a bit of butter rolled in fiour; 
cut the veal into thin slices, and let them 
stew together till the gravy is of a proper 
thickness, shake the pan round often ; poach 
five or six eggs, and boil some small slices 
of bacon, lay the eggs upon the bacon round 
the veal, and lay chopped parsley between. 

VEAL KNUCKLE RAGOUT.-Cut in 
small thick slices the flesh of a knuckle of 
veal, season it with a little fine salt and 
white pepper, flour it lightly, and fry it in 
butter to a pale brown, lay It Into a very 
clean stewpan or saucepan, and just cover it 
with boiling water; skim it clcanu and add 
to it a faggot of thyme and parsley, the 
white part of a head of celery, a small 
quantity of cayenne, and a blade or two of 
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made ; stew it very sottly from an hour and 
three-quarters to two hours and a half. 
Thicken and enrich the gravy If needful with 
rice,tlour,and mushroom ketchlip,orHarvey ’s 
sauce, or with a large teaspoonful of flour, 
mixed with a slice of butter, a little good 
store- sauce and a glass of sherry or Madeira. 
Fried forcemeat balls may be added at plea- 
sure. With an additional quantity of water, 
or of broth (made with the bones of the 
joint), a pint and a half of young green peas 
stewed with the veal, for an hour, will give 
an agreeable variety of this dish. 

VEAL, Loin, Minced.— Having roasted 
a fine loin of veal, take it up, and carefully 
remove the skin from the back part of it with- 
out breaking ; cut out all the lean meat, but 
mind and leave the end whole, to hold the 
following mincemeat:— Mince all the meat 
very fine, with the kidney part, put it into 
a little veal gravy, enough to moisten it, 
with the gravy that comes from the loin ; 
put in a little pepper and salt, some lemsn- 
peel shred fine, the yolk of three eggs, a 
spoonful of ketchup, and thicken it with a 
little butter rolled in flour ; give it a shake 
or two over the fire, and put it into the loin, 
then pull the skin over it. If the skin 
should not cover it, make it brown with a 
hot iron, or put it into an oven for a quarter 
of an hour. ISend it up hot, and garnish 
with lemon. 

VEAL, Loin, Stewed.— Take part of a 
loin of veal, the chump end will do, put it 
into a large, thick, well-tinned, iron sauce- 
pan, or into a stewpan, with about a couple 
of ounces of batter, and shake it over a 
moderate fire until it begins to brown ; flour 
the veal well alt over, lay it into the sauce- 

m, and when it is of a fine, equal, light 

rown, pour gradually in veal broth gravy, 
or boiling water, to nearly half its depth; 
add a little sauce, one or two sliced carrots, 
a small onion, or more when the flavour is 
much liked, and a bunch of parsley ; stew 
the veal very softly for an hour or rather 
more, then turn it, and let it stew for nearly 
or quite another hour, or longer, should it 
not be perfectly tender. Dish the joint, 
skim all the fat from the gravy, and strain 
it over the meat, or keep the joint hot while 
it is rapidly reduced to a richer consistency. 

VEAL, Loin, to Roast.— Skewer down 
the flap, place the joint at a moderate 
distance from a good fire, keep it constantly 
basted, and be especially careful not to allow 
the kidney- fat to burn ; to prevent this, and 
to ensure the good appearance of the joint, 
a battered paper is often fastened round the 
loin, and removed about half an hour before 
it is taken from the fire. Egg sauce and 
brown gravy may be served with roast 
loin or breast of veal. Separate the skin 
from the flank with a sharp knife, quite 
from the end to the place where the force- 
meat is to be put, and then skewer the whole 
very securely ; when the veal is not papered, 
dredge it well with flour soon after it is laid 
down to the fire ; two hours to two and a 
half hours. 

VEAL, MINCED.— Cut the veal very fine, 
but do not chop ic, take a little white gravy 
or water, but gravy is better, a little milk, a 


i bit of butter rolled in flour, and grated 
lemon-peel, let these boil till like a fine thick 
cream, flour the veal, shake a little salt and 
some white pepper over it; put it into the 
saucepan to the other ingredients, and let it 
be quitp hot; it must not boil after the veal 
is in, or it will be hard before it is taken up. 
If it is agreeable put sippets under it. 

VEAL MiROTON.-Chop very fine some 
cold dressed veal and ham or bacon, mix it 
with a slice of crumb of bread soaked in 
milk and squeezed dry, two onions choppedF 
and browned, a little salt, pepper, and a 
little cream. Put all these ingredients into a 
stewpan until they are liot, and are well mixed 
together; then add one or two eggs accord- 
ing to the quality, butter a mould, put in the 
whole and bake it iit an oven until it is 
brown ; turn it out of the mould, and serve 
with tresh gravy. 

VEAL, Neck, Braised.— Cut off the 
ends of the long bones, and saw off the 
chine- bones, raise the skin of tlie fillet, lay 
it very close, and tie it up neatly. Put the 
scrag end, a little lean bacon or ham, an 
onion, two carrots, two heads of celery, and 
about a glkss of Madeira wine into a stew- 
pan. Lay on them the neck, add a little 
water, and stew it two hours, or till it is 
tender, but not too much. Strain off tlie 
liquor, mix a little flour and butter in a 
stewpan till brown, stir some of the liquor 
in, and boil it up, skim it nicely, and squeeze 
orange or lemon-juice into it, and serve with 
the meat. The bacon should be browned 
with a salamander and glazed. It may also 
be served with spinach or sorrel. 

VEAL, Neck, Stemmed.— Take the best 
end of the neck, put it into a stewpan with 
some boiling water, some salt, whole pepper, 
and cloves tied in a bit of muslin, an onion, 
a piece of lemon- peel, stew this till tender; 
take out spice and peel, put in a little milk 
and flour mixed, some celery ready boiled 
and cut into lengths, boil it up, then serve. 

VEAL OLIVES. -Cut them thin from 
the fillet (if it is large, one slice will make 
three), rub over them some yolk of egg, 
strew on them some bread crumbs mixed 
with parsley, aud parsley chopped, lemon- 
peel grated, pepper, salt, also nutmeg; lay 
on every piece a tnin slice of bacon, not too 
fat, roll them up tight, skewer them with 
small skewers, rub the outside with egg, 
roll them in bread crumbs, and lay them in 
a Dutch oven ; let them do without burning ; 
they take a good deal of time, as they are 
thick. Pour the following sauce on the 
dish Take a pint of good gravy, thicken 
it with flour, add ketchup, cayenne, pickled 
mushroom, boil this up a few minutes. 
Forcemeat balls may be added. 

VBALPATTIES.-Chop about six ounces 
of ready dressed lean veal, and three ounces 
of ham very small, put it into a stewpan 
with an ounce of butter rolled in flour, half 
a gill of cream, half a gill of veal stock, a 
little grated nutmeg, and lemon-peel, some 
cayenne pepper and salt, a spoonfltl of 
essence of ham, and lemon-juice, and stir it 
over the fire some time, taking care it does 
not burn. 
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VEAL PIE.— Take some of the middle 1 
at scrag: of a small neck ; season it with | 
pepper and salt, and either put to it or not 
a lew pieces of lean bacon or ham. If it is | 
wanted of a hi^h relish, add mace, cayenne, 
and nutmeg to tlie salt and pepper, and also | 
forcemeat and egg balls, and if you clumse, | 
add truffles, morels, mushrooms, sweet- 
bread cut into small bits, and cock’s combs I 
blanched ; if liked, have a rich gravy to pour j 
in after baking ; it will be very good without 
any of the latter additions. 

VEAL PILLAU.— Half roast a breast or 
neck of veal, cut it into chops, and season 
it with pepper, salt, and nutmeg. Put a 
pound of rice to a quart of stuck, some { 
mace, and a little salt. Stew it very gently 
till thick, but butter the bottom of the pan 
you do it in. Beat up the yolks of six eggs, 
and stir them in. Take a small deep 
dish, butter it, and lay some of the rice at 
the bottom. Lay the veal in a heap, 
and cover it with rice. Kub It over with the 
yolks of eggs, and bake it an hour and a 
half. Open the top and pour In a pint 
of rich gravy. Serve it hot to table, and 
gfarnish with a Seville orange cut in quarters. 

VEAL POTAGE.— Take of a knuckle of 
veal, all the meat that can be made into 
outlets, &c., and set the remainder on to 
stew four or live hours at least, with an 
onion, a bunch of herbs, a blade of mace, 
some whole pepper, and live pints of water; 
cover it close. Strain it, and set it by till 
next day, take the fat and sediment from 
the Jelly, and simmer it with either turnips, 
celery, sea kale, and Jerusalem artichokes, or 
some of each, cut into small dice, till tender, 
beasoning it with salt and pepper, and butter 
the size of a walnut. Before serving, rqb 
half a spoonful of flour with half a pint of 
good cream; boil it a few minutes. Let a 
small roll simmer in the soup, to be served 
with it. The potage may be thickened with 
rice or pearl-barley, or the veal may be 
minced, and served up in the tureen. I 

VEAL POTTED.— Take a part of a I 
knuckle or fliUet of veal, that has been | 
stewed, or baked for the purpose of potting ; j 
heat it to a paste, with butter, salt, white i 
pepper, and mace, pounded ; press it down i 
in pots, and pour over it clarified butter. 

VEAL RAGOUT.-Either a neck, loin, 
or fillet of veal, will furnish this excellent 
ragout with very little expense or trouble. 
'Cut the veal into handsome cutlets ; put a 

f lieoe of butter, or clean dripping, into a 
ryiiig*pan as soon as it is hot ; flour and 
fry the veal of a light brown, take it out, 
and, if you have no gravy ready, put a pint 
of bailing water into the frying-pan, give it 
« boii up for a minute, and strain it in a 
basin while you make the thickening, in tlie 
following manner ;— Put an ounce of butter 
into a stewpan ; as soon as it melts, mix it 
with as much flour as will dry it up ; stir it 
over the fire for a few minutes, and gra- 
dually add to it the gravy you made in the 
fi'ying-pan ; let them simmer together for 
ten minutes ; season It with pepper, salt, a 
fittie maoe, and a winegiassfol of mushroom 
mi 


ketchup or wine ; strain it through a tamis to 
the meat, and stew very gently till the meat 
is thorouBbly warmed. If yon have any 
ready boiled bacon, cut it in slices, and put 
it to warm with the meat 

VEAL RISSOLES,— Ulince and pound 
veal extremely fine ; grate into it some re- 
mains of cooked ham. Mix these well together 
with white sauce flavoured with mush- 
rooms; form this mixture into balls, and 
enclose each as pastry. Fry them in butter 
of a nice brown. The same mince may be 
fried in balls without pastry, being first 
cemented together with eggs and bread 
crumbs. 

VEAL ROLLED.— Put the breast into a 
stewpan, with Just water enough to cover it. 
an onion, a stick of celery, and a bundle of 
sweet herbs ; let It stew very gently, adding 
more water as it stews, until it is tender ; 
then take out the bones, and remove the 
skin; return the bones into the liquor, 
which will be a fine Jelly, and serve as the 
sauce for several dishes. Cover the veal 
with a fine forcemeat, season it well, add 
egg-balls, «>nd roll it up, securing it with 
tape. Pui it into a stewpan with the fat 
bacon or a lump of butter, and a teacupful 
of the liquor it was stewed in ; shake the 
stewpan about until the fat is melted, and 
turn the veal in it, that it may be all equally 
done, adding an onion and another hunoii 
of herbs ; let it braise one and a hall, or 
two hours, then strain the gravy, and 
thicken it; garnish with forcemeat-balls, 
egg- balls, and fried paste out in shapes. 
Peeled mushrooms may be given by way of 
variety. 

VEAL ROLLS.— These are cut from any 
cold joint, or prepared in the same manner 
from the raw meat. Cut thin slices, and 
spread on them a fine seasoning of a few 
crumbs of bread, a little chopped or scraped 
bacon, parsley, and shallot, some fresh 
mushrooms stewed and minced, pepper, 
salt, and a small piece of pounded mace. 
This stuffing may either fill the roll like a 
sausage, or be rolled with the meat. In 
either case, tie it up very tight, and stew 
very slowly in a gravy and a glass of sherry. 
Serve it when tender, after skimming it 
nicely. 

VEAL SCALLOPS.-Mince the meat 
extremely small, and set it over the fire 
with a scrape of nutmeg, a little pepper and 
salt, and a little cream, for a few minutes ; 
then put it into the scallop shells and fill 
them with crumbs of bread, over which put 
some bits of butter, and brown them belora 
the fire. Either veal or chicken looks and 
eats well prepared in this way, and lightly 
covered with crumbs of bread fried; or 
these may be put on in little heaps. 

VEAL SHOULDERS BONED.-Lay th« 
joint fiat upon a table or dresser, with the 
skin downwards ; with a very sharp knife 
cut off the flesh from the inner side nearly 
down to the blade- bone, of which detach 
the edges first; then work the knife onder 
it, keeping it always close to Uie bone, ana 
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nsinf? all possible precautions not to pierce 
the outer akin. When it is in every place 



separated from the flesh, loosen it from the 
socket with the point of the knife, and 
remove it; or, without dividing the two 
bones, out round the joint until it is freed 
entirely from the meat; and proceed to 
divide the second bone. That of the knuckle 
is frequently left in, but ibr some dishes, it 
is necessary to take, it out ; in doing this, 
be careful not to tear the skin. A most 
excellent grill may be made by leaving 
sufficient meat for it upon the bones of a 
shoulder of mutton. When thfy are re- 
moved from the joint, it will be found very 
superior to the boiled blade- bone of a roast 
shoulder, which is so much liked by many 
people. 

VEAL SOUP.~A knuckle of veal of six 
pounds in weight, will make a large tureen 
of excellent soup, and is thus easily pre- 
pared ; out half a pound of bacon Into slices, 
about half an inch thick, lay it at the bottom 
of a soup- kettle, or deep stewpan, and on 
this place the knuckle of veal, having first 
chopped the bone in two or three places ; 
furnish it with two carrots, two turnips, 
a head of celery, two large onions, with 
two or three cloves stuck in one of them, 
a dozen corns of black, and the same of 
Jamaica pepper, and a good bundle of 
Jemon thyme, winter savory and pars- 
ley. Just cover the meat with cold 
water, and set it over a quick fire till it 
bolls; having skimmed it well, remove the 
soup kettle to the side of the fire ; let it stew 
very gently till it is quite tender, about four 
hours; then take out the bacon and veal, 
strain the soup, and set it by in a cool place 
till you want it, when you must take off the 
fat from the surface of the liquor, and 
decant it (keeping back the settlings at the 
bottom) into a clean pan. If the soup is 
preferred thick, put three tablespooufuli of 
the itt you have taken off the soup into a 
small stewpan, and mix it with four table- 
sporiofuls of flour ; pour a tablespoonful of 
soup to it, and mix it with the rest by 
degrees, and boil it up till it is smooth. 

VEAL STEWED. — Cut or chop two 
pounds of fresh veal into ten or twelve 
pieces ; put these into a saucepan, with one 
teaspoonful and a half of salt, one teaspoon- 
ful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of pepper, 
two midale- sized onions sliced, and half a 
pint of water. Set on the fire for ten 
minutes, until forming a thick gravy. Add 
u good tablespoonful, of fiour$ stir on the 


flour a few minutes ; add a quart and a half 
of water ; let the whole simmer until tho 
meat is tender. Veal will take from one 
hour to one hour and a half. Onions, sugar, 
and pepper, if not to be had, must be 
omitted. It will, even then, make a good 
dish. Half a pound of sliced potatoes, or 
two ounces of preserved potatoes, and various 
vegetables may be added; also a small 
dumpling. 

VEAL STOCK.— Take all the veal bones 
you may have, together with chicken, fowls, 
turkey, or any white meat, and put them in 
a stockpot ; let them boil for ten or twelve 
hours ; crusts of dry bread and egg-shells, 
the same as directed i'or the stockpot, 
with the exception that it must be all white 
meat. When boiled the time above men- 
tioned, strain it off, and let it stand until 
it is cold ; then take the fat off the top, turn 
it into another dish, and scrape the sediment 
off. If done as directed, you will find it a 
perfectly clear jelly. This may be used as 
the groundwork of all kinds of sauces for 
veal. 

VEAL STUFFING. — Three or four 
sprigs of parsley, two ounces of beef suet, 
and a small piece of lemon-peel, chopped 
fine, two teaspoonfuls of dried marjoram, 
one teaspoonful of common thyme, half a 
teaspoon! ul of lemon thyme, a teacupful of 
line bread crumbs, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
a quarter of a teaspoonful of black pepper, a 
sprinkle of cayenne, and a grate of nutm^. 
Mix with a well beateu-up egg. 

VEAL SYDNEY.— Pour, boiling, on an 
ounce and a half of fine bread crumbs, 
nearly half a pint of good veal stock or 
gravy, and let them stand till cool; mix 
with them two ounces of beef suet, 
shred very small ; half a pound of cold roast 
veal, carefully trimmed from the brown 
edges, skin, and iat, and finely minced ; the 
grated rind of half a lemon, nearly a tea- 
spoonful of salt, a little cayenne, the third 
of a teaspoonful of mace or nutmeg, and 
four well- beaten eggs. Whisk up the whole 
well together, put it into a buttered dish, 
and bake it from three-quarters of an hour 
to an hour. Cream may be used, instead 
of gravy, when more convenient ; but this 
last will give the better flavour. A little 
clarified butter, put into the dish before the 
other ingredients are poured in, will be an 
improvement. 

Bread crumbs, lioz. ; gravy or cream, 
i pint ; beef suet, 2ozb. ; cold veal, ilb. ; 
rind of half a lemon ; salt, small teaspoon- 
ful ; a third as much mace and nutmeg ; little 
cayenne ; eggs, 4 large or 5 small. 

VEAL TEA.— Cut half a pound of fresh 
veal into slices, lay it in a dish, and pour 
over it a pint of boiling water ; cover the 
dish, and let it stand half an hour by the 
fire, then just boil it up, pour it off clear, 
and salt it a very little. 

VEAL, TO Carve.— T here is 
no difference between the mode of carving 
this and a round of beef, but the brown 
outside slice of the veal is much liked bv 
many persons, and a portion of it should 
be served to them when the taste is known' 
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The forcemeat must be reached by cutting 
deeply into the dap, and a slice of it served 
with each helping. The Zotrtj—This may be 
carved at choice, quite across, tlirough the 
thick part of the desh, or in slices taken in 
Die direction of the bones. A slice of the 
kidney, and of the fat which surrounds it, 
should accompany the veal. The breast:— 



Divide the joint into two parts hy an in* 
cision in the direction a n; and then divide 
the brisket or gristly part, into convenient 
pieces, as c d. and the ribs also, a.s n f. 
The sweetbread, may be divided into por- 
tions, or assisted whole. The knuckle:— 



Darve it in the direction 1 2. The most 
delicate fat lies about 4, and if cut in the 
line .T 4, the two hones, between which 
the marrowy fat lies, will be divided. 

VEAL, TO Choosk.— The desh of a bull- i 
calf is drmer than that of a cow, but it 
is seldom so white ; the dllet of a cow-calf 
is generally preferred, on account of the 
udder. If the head is fresh, the eyes are 
plump, but if stale, they are sunk and 
wrinkled. If a shoulder is stale, the vein is 
not of a bright red ; If there are any green 
or yellow spots in it, it is very bad. The 
breast and neck, to be good, should be white 
and dry ; if they are clammy, and look green 
or yellow at the upper end, they are stale. 
The loin is apt to taint under the kidney ; 
if it is stale, it will be soft and slimy. A 
leg should be drm and white ; if it is limp 
and dabby, with green or yellow spots, it is 
not good. 

VEAL, WITH Rice. —T ake a pound of 
rice, put it to a quart of veal broth, some 
mace, and a little salt, stew it over a very 
slow dre till it is thick, put at the bottom of 
the stewpan. the yolks of six eggs beat up, 
and stir it into it, then take a dish, butter 
it. lay some of the rice at the bottom, and 
put upon it a neck or breast of veal, half- 
roast it. cut into dve or six pieces, lay the 
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veal close together, in the middle, and cover 
it over with rice, w^ash the rice over with 
the yolk of eggs, and bake it an hour and a 
half, then open the top and pour into it 
some good thick gravy, squeeae in the Juice 
of an orange. 

VEAL, WITH White Sauce.— Boil milk 
or cream with a thickening of dour and 
butter, put into it thin slices of ^old veal, 
and simmer it. in the gravy till it is made 
hot without boiling. When nearly done, 
beat up the yolk of an egg, with a little 
anchovy and white sauce, pour it gently to 
the rest, stirring it all the time; simmer 
the whole together again, and serve it with 
sippets of bread and curled bacon alternately. 

VEGETABLE MARROW AWD 
CELERY Pile.— Cut three roots of celery 
into small pieces, with a proportionate 
quantity of vegetable marrow, and an onion, 
season with pepper and salt, add a dessert- 
spoonful of tapioca, steeped in a quarter of 
a pint of cold water, and an ounce of butter ; 
put all together into a pie dish, cover with 
paste, and bake it in a moderately hot 
oven. 

VEGET/ LlE MARROW, Baked. - 
Taken middle-sized marrow, three eggs, a 
tableapoonful of bread crumbs, and a quarter 
of an ounce of parsley and leeks mixed, 
llalf-boil the marrow; peel and cut it In 
small pieces, taking out tlie seeds and pulp, 
put it into a hat dish with some butter, 
melted, season with pepper and salt, and 
bake it for about twenty minutes in a 
moderately hot oven. Beat the eggs well, 
add the bread crumbs, and the parsley and 
leek.s, pour them over the marrow; let it 
remain in the oven till nicely browned; and 
serve with brown sauce. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Boiled.— 
The smallest are considered the best, but 
when they are about hve or six inches long, 
the fruit is more mature, better havoured, 
and the fruit whiter. Put them into boiling 
water with a little salt ; boil them gently till 
quite tender, and serve them, either whole 
or pared and halved, on a slice of bread 
toasted, with plain melted butter in a boat; 
or when cold they may be pared and sliced, 
then dipped in a batter made with an egg, a 
teacupiul of water or milk beaten together, 
a little salt, and about a quarter of a pound 
of flour, or sufficient to make the batter thick 
enough to adhere to the slices, or they may 
he brushed over with egg, and covered with 
flne bread crumbs, and tlien fried. Arrange 
them neatly on a dish, and serve with melted 
butter. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Coltub* 
OF.— This is one of the most valuable varieties 
of this description of vegetable. It Is useful 
for culinary purposes In every stage of its 
growth, peculiarly tender and sweet, and 
the plant is a prolific bearer. They are , 
propagated by seed, which may be sown in 
a hot- bed of moderate strength, under a 
frame or hand-glasses, at the end of March, 

1 or early in April. In May, they may be 
sown in the open ground beneath a south 
I fence, there to remain, or in a hot-bed if it 
is convenient to forward the plants for 
I transplanting at its close, or early in June. 
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The plants are fit for traneplanting when 
they have produced four rough leaves^ or 
when of about a month's growth. They 
must be planted without any shelter on 
heaps of manure, the same as for the open- 
ing ground crop of cucumbers. Some may 
be inserted beneath poles, walls, or hedges 
to be trained regularly over them, on account 
of their ornamental appearance. They may 
be treated in every respect, like the cucumber, 
only they do not require so much care; they 
want abundance ot water in wet weather. 
When the runners have extended three feet, 
they may be pegged down, and covered with 
earth at a joint; this will cause the production 
of roots, and the longer continuance of the 

S lant In vigour. The fruit i'or seed should 
e selected, and treated as directed for 
cucumbers. 

VEGETABLE MARBOW, Fried.— 
Take one marrow, one egg, and two ounces 
of bread crumbs. Peel and out the marrow 
in slices, three-quarters of an inch thick; 
let it drain lor a quarter of an hour, and 
season it on both sides with pepper and salt, 
then brush each slice with egg; sift the 
bread crumbs over, and fry the slices in 
batter till they attain a light brown on both 
sides; bake in a tin in the oven till done, 
and serve in a strainer, with crisped parsley, 
and brown sauce. 

VEGETABLE MARROW MARMA- 
LADE.— Peel the marrows, and grate them. 
To six pounds of fruit, put six pounds of 
loaf sugar, and the juice and grated rinds of 
two lemons ; boil it i'or lialf an hour over a 
moderate fire, stir it frequently, and pour it 
into small moulds. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Mashed.— 
Peel and cut vegetable marrows in halves, 
scraping out the seeds, then boil them for 
about twentv minutes, with salt in the 
water, and when soit, drain them thoroughly 
in a sieve, wash them and add a little butter 
or cream ; season with pepper and salt, stir 
them in a saucepan over the fire till quite 
hot ; put them in a basin, and turn them into 
a dish. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Preserved. 
—Peel the marrows, and after scraping out 
the seeds and fibres, out them in pieces. To 
each pound of fruit, allow one pound of loaf 
sugar, and the juice of a lemon. Set the 
whole over the fire, and after it begins to 
boil, let it continue boiling for half an hour, 
and then pour it into tlie preserving pots. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Roasted.— 
Boil a large sized marrow for half an hour; 
cut it in two ; take out the seeds ; season 
with pepper and salt, and fill it with force- 
meat, dredge it with flour ; put two ounces 
of butter on the top ; roast it in a quick oven, 
and serve with brown sauce. 

VEGETABLE MARROW SOUP.-Pare 
8 pound of vegetable marrows, and cut 
Ihem into slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick, taking out all the seeds and pulp; 
wipe them drjy and dredge them with flour, 
try them in butter, till of a nice brown ; 
stew the stems and parings of a quart of 
mushrooms, in a.pint of water for an hour, 
adding a little salt; drain the water from 


them and set the liquid over the fire in a 
pan, with two quarts of boiling water ; put 
in the marrows, and a quarter of a pound of 
crumb of bread, and a quart of mushrooms 
chopped small ; season with pepper and salt, 
and let the whole boil together for an hour 
and a half. It' the soup be too thin, mix a 
teaspoonful of fiuur with a Httie butter, stir 
it well in. and after it has boiled for a few 
minutes, add a tablespoon! u I of vinegar. 

VEGETABLE MARROW, Stewed.— 
Fare oil' the outer skin ; cut the gourd into 
slices and then into dice, taking out the seeds. 
Scrape a little fat bacon, which put into a 
stewpan with a small onion or two, and a 
little parsley chopped fine. Cover the stew- 
pan close, and fry gently from five to ten 
minutes; then thicken with a spoonful of 
flour, and adtl a little veal broth, to make 
the sauce the consistency of rich cream. 
Season with pepper and salt, replace the 
cover, and stew f^ently until quite tender. 
A mushroom, chopped, may be added. 

VEGETABLE PIE.— Scald and blanch 
some broad beans ; cut carrots, turnips, 
artichoke bottoms, mushrooms, peas, onions, 
lettuce, parsley, celery, &c. Make the whole 
into a stew, with some good veal gravy. 
Bake a crust over a dish, with a little lining 
around the edge, and a cup Inserted to 
prevent it sinking. When baked, lift the 
crust, and pour in the stew, 

VEGETABLE PUDDING. —Take six 
ounces each of raw scraped carrot, finely 
mashed potatoes, currants, flour, and beef 
suet; mix well without any liquid if for 
boiling, but add an egg and a little milk if 
for baking. 

VEGETABLE SOUP.-Pare and slice 
five or six cucumbers ; and add to these the 
insides of as many lettuces, a sprig or two 
of young peas, and a little parsley. Put 
these with half a pound of fresh butter, into 
a saucepau, to stew in their own liquor, 
near a gentle fire, half an hour ; then pour 
two quarts of boiling water to the vege- 
tables, and stew lliem for two hours ; rub 
down a little flour into a teacupful of water, 
boil it with the remainder of the ingredients 
for fifteen or twenty minutes, andaerve it. 

VEGETABLE STUAINER.-A culinary 
implement employed for straining off water 
and other liquids from solid matters ; it 



should be kept particularly clean, and one 
artide shoola not be placed in it before ail 
traces of the preceding one have been eflhced* 
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VEGETABLE VINEGAR. -To eight 
gallons of clear rain* water add three quarts 
of molasses; turn the mixture into a ol^n 
tight cask, shake it well two or three times, 
and add three spoonfuls of good yeasty or 
two yeast cakes ; place the cask in a warm 
place, and in ten or tifteen days, add a sheet 
of common wrapping-paper, smeared with 
molasses, torn into narrow strips, and good 
vinegar will be obtained. The paper is 
necessary to form the “ mother/* or life of 
the vinegar. 

VEGETABLE T7A3HER.-An imple- 
ment similar to that seen in the engraving 
is very useful for washiug vegetables. This 



is, in fact, a ready mode of sousing them, 
and is the only way to get the insects, &c., 
out of them. The vegetables are placed in 
the inner receptacle, which js moved up and 
down several times, and the action of the 
water thus produced, effectually cleanses the 
vegetables. 

VEGETABLES, Preparation and 
Pressing op.— In choosing vegetables the 
medium-sized sort is to be preferred to the 
largest, or the smallest; they are more 
tender, juicy, and full of flavour just before 
they are full grown ; on the other hand, 
nuripe vegetables are as insipid and un- 
wholesome as unripe f ruits. Roots, greens, 
salads, and the various productions of the 
garden, when fresh gathered, are plump and 
firm, and have a fragrance and freshness 
which no art can impart to them ; though It 
will refresh them a little to put them into 
cold spring water for some time before they 
are dressed. To boil them in soft water 
will best preserve the colour of such as are 
green ; but if onlv hard water can be ob- 
tained, a teaspooniul of carbonate of potash 
may be added to the water. Previous to 
dressing vegetables, they should be tho- 
roughly washed and cleansed from dust, 
dirt, and insects. Pick off all the outside 
leaves, trim them nicely, and if they are not 

S uite ffresh- gathered, and have become 
aocid, it is absolutely necessary to restore 
their crispness before cooking them, or they 
will be tough and ill-flavoured; lay them 
in a pan m clean water, with a handfhl of 
ealt in it, for an hour before they are 
Pressed. Most vegetables being more or 
less enceulent, the full proportion of fluids 
IS necessary for their retaining that state of 
crispness and plumpness which they have 
when growing. On being cut or gathered 


the exhalation from the surface of vegetaWm 
continues, while from the open vessels of 
the out surf ace there is often great exudation 
or evaporation, and thus their natural 
moisture is diminished ; the tender leaves 
become flaccid, and the thicker masses or 
roots lose their plumpness. This is not 
only less pleasant to the eye, b\it is a great 
injury to the nutritious lowers of the 
vegetable ; for in this flaooia arkd* shrivelled 
state, its fibres are less easily divided in 
mastication ; and the water which exists in 
vegetable substances, in the f orm ol tlieir 
respective natural juices. Is directly nutri- 
tious. Thq first care in the preservation of 
succulent vegetables, therefore, is to prevent 
them from losing their natural Kioisture. 
They should always be boiled in a s^,.::!cepan 
by tiiemselves, and have plenty of water ; iJ 
meat is boiled witli them in the same pot, 
the appearance and taste of eaoh will be 
spoiled. To have vegetables delicately clean, 

f iut on the saucepan, make it boil, put a 
ittle salt in, and skim it perfectly clean 
before the vegetables are put in, which 
should not till the water bolls briskly; 
the qiiicker they boll, the greener they will 
he. vegetables should be taken up imme- 
diately they are done, if they remain only a 
few minutes over the fire afterwajrds, their 
a ppearance and flavour are both deteriorated. 
'I'ue practice of putting soda into the water 
in which vegetables are boiled is not a 
wholesome one, nor Is it necessary, when 
the foregoing directions are attended to. 

VKQETARIAN COOKERY.-As there 
are many persons who wholly abstain from 
animal food, and as the dressing of vege- 
tables is worthy of universal attention, the 
following recipes, by which ordinary vege- 
tables may be converted into savoury dishes, 
are given under one head, in order to 
facilitate immediate reference. 

Artichoke Jiag<nit.—Bo9k artichoke bottoms 
in warm water for two or three hours, 
changing the water ; put them into a stew- 
pan with some good gravy, a tablespoont'ul 
of mushroom ketchup, a little salt and 
cayenne pepper. Boil, thicken with flour, 
place them in a dish, and pour the gravy 
sauce over them ; then serve hot, 

Asparagus Take fifty heads of 

asparagus and six eggs. Boil the asparagus 
in the usual way; cut tho green ends in 
small pieces, as far as they arc tender ; mix 
them with the eggs, well beaten; make 
some clarified butter hot in a small frying- 
pau, and put in the omelet; sprinkle it over 
with a little pepper and ealt, and fry it of a 
nice brown. It should be rather thick, and 
ought to be served Immcdiktelyt with butter, 
sauce, and vin^ar. 

Bean 5o»p.— Take a quart of full- grown 
green beans, a large handful of spini^ au 
ounce of‘ parsley, and two ounces of butter. 
Boil the beans ; skin and bruise them In a 
bowl till quite smooth ; put them in a pan 
with two quarts of vigetable broth ; add tile 
butter, with a little flour dredged in it, 
pepper, and salt ; stir it over the lire till ft 
oolls ; then put in the spinach and parsley 
(previously boiled and rubbed through n 
sieve), to make the soup a proper 'colour. 
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Bult* Rooty Bofierf.— Waah and brush the 
roots, being careful to avoid breaking off the 
fibres, that the juice may not escape and 
spoil the appearance and flavour; put 
them into a pan of boiling water, adding 
salt and a small piece of soda; Jet them boil 
lor one or two hours, according to size ; nut 
them into cold water and rub off the skin 
with the hand; out them in slices ; lay them 
neatly on a dish, and serve either with 
vinegar or mustard sauce. 

Bt^t-Rooty Fried. - Wash the roots perfectly 
clean; bake them whole till tender; put 
them into cold water ; rub off the skin with 
the hand; out into thin round slices ; season 
with pepper and salt ; fry them in batter ; 
place on a flat dish, and garnish with 
parsley. 

Ca‘)bagey Bedy Stewed. — Take a red cabbage, 
an onion, an ounce of butter, and three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Bemove the 
outside leaves of the cabbage, and wash the 
cabbage well ; out it in thin slices, and put 
It in a pan of boiling water ; add a little 
salt; when about half boiled, drain the 
water entirely away, leaving the cabbage as 
dry as possible ; then put it into a pan with 
a quarter of a pintof boiling water, together 
with the onion out in thin slices, and the 
butter ; season with pepper and salt ; let it 
stew gently until the cabbage is perfectly 
soft, then add vinegar. 

Boil potatoes and greens, 
separately; mash the potatoes : squeeze the 
greens drv, and then chop them into small 
pieces and mix them with potatoes, adding 
a little butter, pepper, and salt ; put them 
into a well'butterra mould, and let it stand 
in a hot oven for five or six hours, turn it 
out, and serve in a vegetable dish. 

Cardoona /Vied.— Cut the cardoons about 
teu inches long, string, and tie them in 
bundles like asparagus, and cut them into 
dice; boil the same as peas; add some 
butter, pepper, and salt, and serve hot. 

Cardoom with Cheese.— Suing the cardoons, 
then out them au inch long, place them in a 
saucepan, and stew in some port wine, 
enough to cover them, until tender ; season 
with pepper and salt, and thicken with 
floured butter; pour into a dish, add the 
juice of an orange, and grate some Cheshire 
cheese over the whole ; brown with a sala- 
mander, and serve hot. 

Carrot Fritters.— 'i'nke a quarter of a pound 
of carrot, two ounces of bread crumbs, two 
tablespoonfuls of, cream, and two eggs. 
Boil and mash the carrot till perfectly 
smooth ; add the bread crumbs and cream ; 
season with pepper and salt ; add the eggs, 
well beaten, immediately before frying ; fry 
in fritters, and serve with brown sauce. 

Carrot Scoqt. — Take eight good - sized 
carrots, two roots of celery, one large 
turnip, one large onion, six ounces of crumb 
of bread, two ounces of butter, and half a 
pint of cream. Set over the Are, three 
smarts of water, with a piece of soda the 
mze of a small nut ; when it holla, put in the 
vegetables, previously sliced, the bread, salt, 
a little cayenne pepper and mace ; boil the 
whole till the vegetables are perfectly soft; 
Tub it through'a sieve; return it into the 


pan ; and, whilst boiling, stir in the cream, 
not ailowina it to boil afterwards. The soup 
should be of the consistency of good cream. 
The green part of the celery should not be 
used. 

Carrots Stewed.— Take a pound and a half 
of carrots, an ounce of butter, a quarter of 
an ounce of parsley, a teaspoonful of flour, 
and four tablespoonfuls of cream. About 
half boil the carrots, then scrape and slice 
them; put them into a pan with half a 
teacupful of vegetable broth or water; 
season with salt and pepper ; let the whole 
simmer till q^uite tender, without beiug. 
broken ; add the chopped parsley, and stir 
in the flour and the batter, previously 
mixed; simmer them ten minutes longer; 
add the cream, and serve immediately. 

Caulidower /Vied.— Boil a cauliflower quick- 
ly for a lew minutes, then boil it gently 
until nearly tender ; drain it well ; cut it in 
slices ; dip them in butter ; fry them a light 
brown colour, and serve with brown sauce. 

Cauli^oweTy with White ;Sta«ce.— Boil a cauli- 
flower in milk and water till nearly tender, 
separate it into small pieces, and put it 
into a saucepan with white sauce, and eitbei‘ 
a few small mushrooms or very small 
onions, previously boiled, and serve with 
toasted sippets put round the dish. 

Cele^ /Vteci.— Take three heads of celery, 
cut oflT the green tops, remove the outside 
stalks, wash thoroughly, and pare the roots 
clean ; then have ready a gill of white wine, 
the yolks of two eggs beaten fine, and » 
little salt and nutmeg; mix all well toge- 
ther with flour, so as to form a good batter; 
dip each head into the batter, and fry a nice 
light brown in lard. When done, lay in 
the dish, pour melted butter over them, 
and serve hot. 

Celerpy with CVeam.— Take the white part of 
celery, wash it clean, and cut in pieces three 
inches long, boil it tender, and strain 
it off; then beat up the yolks of four eggs, 
strain them into half a pint of cream ; add 
a little salt and nutmeg. Put all into a 
pan, set it over a stove until it boils, and 
of a proper thickness; serve with toasted 
bread underneath. 

Cucumber Stewed.— Tnke a pound of cu- 
cumbers, half a pound of onions, an ounce 
of butter, and a teaspoonful of flour. After 
peeling the cucumbers and onions, cut them 
in slices about the eighth of an inch thick, 
and fry them In butter till well browned: 
put them into a saucepan with a quarter of 
a pint of hot water or vegetable broth; 
season with pepper and salt; let them stew 
till quite solt, add the flour and butter, 
mixed well together, and boil gently for 
five minutes. 

Endwe (Stewed.— Boil endive In four diffe- 
rent salt waters, to extract the bitter taste, 
and when tender, throw it into cold water, 
squeeze it well, and chop fine ; then put it 
into a stewpan, with a piece of butter, ana 
a few young onions chopped tine; let it dry : 
dredge with a dessertspoonful of flour, ada 
some pepper and salt, a little gravy, two 
teaspoonfuls of sifted sugar, and stewtn® 
whole gently for a quarter of an hour. 

French Bean Omelet.— *Tnke four eges, two 
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tablespoonfuls of grated Parmesan cheese, 
two tablespoonfula of French beans, two 
ounces of butter, two saltspoonfuls of salt, 
and half a saltspoonful of pepper. Beat 
the eggs well, add the cheese, pepper, and 
salt ; mix all together, and put in the beans, 
cut small and well boiled. Melt the butter 
in a pan, and fry the omelet in tlie usual 
way. 

Frencfi Ikans^ with Crfam, — String the 
beans, cut them into 8lip4| and boil them in 
plenty of water with salt in it; when done, 
drain them. Put them into a stewpan with 
two ounces of fresh butter, the yolks of 
three eggs, beaten up in a gill of cream, 
and set over a slow fire. When hot, add a | 
tablespoonful of vinegar and the beans ; 
einiiner lor five minutes, stir with a wooden 
spoon, to prevent burning or curdling, and 
serve hot. 

haricot Bean Owwfe/L— Take half a ipint of 
haricot beans, two tablespoonfuls of bread 
crumbs, four eggs, half an ounce of parsley, 
half a ieacupfut of milk, and a tablespoonful 
of olive oil. Steep the beans several hours 
in cold water ; bull them in fresh water till 
quite soft ; mash them with milk, and rub 
them through a fine sieve; add the bread 
crumbs, the parsley chopped fine, the eggs, 
well beaten, the olive oil, salt, and pepper; 
pour the omelet into a buttered dish, bake 
It lor about an hour in a moderately hot 
oven, and serve with brown sauce. 

Haricot Beam Slewed. — Take a pint of 
beaus, three ounces of butter, the juice of a 
lemon, and an ounce of paisley. Steep the 
beans in cold solt water for two hours; 
^Irain them, and set them over the fire in 
two quarts of cold soft water, adding a 
saltspouni'ul of salt, and an ounce of but- 
ter ; when the mixture boils, simmer it 
slowly fur two hours or more, put it luto a 
stewpan, with a little pepper, salt, chopped 
parsley, two ounces ol' butter, and the 
lemon-juice ; set the whole over the fire for 
.u few minutes, and stir them well till done. 

Herb Pie.— Pick two handfuls of parsley 
from tile stems, half tlie quantity of spinach, 
xwo lettuces, some mustard and cress, a few 
leaves of borage, and a little mint. Wash 
and boil them a little, then drain them, 
press out the water, and chop them small ; 
mix a batter of flour, two eggs well beaten, 
half a pint of milk, and a pint of cream, 
and pour it upon the herbs. Cover over 
with a good crust, and bake. 

Herb Take a quarter of a peck of 

fi])inach, an ounce of parsley, half a pound 
of bread crumbs, a quarter of a pound of 
butter, and a few green onions. Parboil 
the herbs, drain them, and out them into 
small pieces ; stew them in the butter for 
half an hour, and dredge in a little flour. 
Put the bread crumbs into a pan with two 
quarts of water ; boil till smooth ; add the 
herbs; season with pepper and salt, and 
boil for ten minutes. 

Lentil Soup.— Take one quart of lentils, 
two pounds and a half of parsnips, two 
powds of celery, two ounces of shallots 
or leeks, an ounce of chopped parsley, and 
two ounces of butter. Wash and pick the 
lentils 9 steep them for twenty-four hours 


in soft water ; set them over the fire in four 
I quarts of spring water ; add the vegetables 
and some salt; boil till quite soft; rub 
through a fine cullender or coarse sieve, 
adding boiling water as required ; return it 
to the nan, season with pepper and salt, 
stir in the butter, and boil lor a few minutes. 

Lentih Take a quart of lentils, 

three ounces of butter, one onion, a table- 
spoonlul of chopped shallots, and a small 
bunch of parsley. Wash and steep the 
lentils an nour or two in cold soft water ; 
set them on the fire in two quarts of soit 
cold water, with an ounce of butter, shallots, 
the onion sliced, the parsley chopped, and a 
little salt; simmer the whole over the fire 
for about two hours ; drain in a sieve ; put 
the lentils into a stewpan, with two ounces 
of butter, mixed with a little flour ; stir it 
well over the fire, boil gently for ten 
minutes, and serve in a flat dish, with a 
border of mashed potatoes. 

Muhiroom Pudding.— Tfi\Le a pint of mush- 
rooms, half a pound of bread crumbs, and 
two ounces of butter. Kub the butter in 
the broad crumbs, adding pepper and salt, 
and as mi* water as will just moisten the 
bread ; adl Ihe mushrooms cut in pieces ; 
line a basin with paste ; put in the mixture : 
cover with paste ; tie a cloth over, and boil 
for an hour ami a half. 

Mushrooms Baked in Cups . — Take a pint of 
mushrooms, six eggs, and a quarter of an 
ounce of chopped parsley. Boll the stalks 
and parings of the mushrooms, strain the 
water from them, and put half a pint of 
it into a pan with the mushrooms, well 
cleaned and chopped; add the parsley; 
season with pepper and salt, and let them 
boil gently over a slow fire or stove about 
half an hour; add the eggs, well beaten, 
and mix all well together; butter some 
small cups, put in the mixture, and bake 
quickly; turn them out on a dish, and serve 
with mushrooms, stewed white, or wliite 
sauce. 

Mushrooms Peel some good-sized 

mushrooms, and cut olf the stalks; put 
them in a tin with a small piece of butter 
on each ; season with pepper and salt, and 
let them remain in the oven till rather 
brown on both sides ; take out the mush- 
rooms, pour out a little of the water, in 
which the stalks and parings have been 
boiled, into the tin, and, when boiling, pour 
it on the dish. 

Mmhronms Fmd,— Pare the mushrooms, 

I which should be large ones, and put them 
in water, the brown side downwards ; drain 
them carefully on a sieve or cullender ; lay 
between them two cloths till nearly dry: 
sprinkle them with salt and pepper, and 
fry them of a light brown. 

Mushrooms Wipe dry some large 

button mushrooms ; boll them quickly in a 
little water, then let them stew gently for 
twenty minutes, adding a piece of butter, 
mixed with a deasenspoonfal of a 
little pounded mace, cayenne pepper, ii&d 
salt I boil them, fr^uently shaking the pan 
round duriug the time, and, when done^ add 
a little good cream. 

Onion /’addtny.—- Take half a pound of 
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oniona, half a pomnd of bread crumbs, a tea> 
spoonful of dried sage, half a teaspoon ful of 
thyme, and two ounces of butter. Peel and 
cut the onions in two, boil them about ten 
SBinutes, drain away the water and chop 
them, but not very small, put them to the 
bread with the herbs, and the butter melted, 
season with pepper and salt, and boil it for 
an hour and a quarter in a buttered basin. ! 

Onion antr Sago Fritters. — Take twelve 
ounces of onions, twelve ounces of bread 
crumbs, two teaspooniuls of chopped sage, 
previously boiled a little, one teaspoonful of 
chopped parsley, three eggs, and two table- 
spoonfuls of cream. Chop the onions, fry 
them with the sage till nicely brown, mix 
eight ounces of them with the bread crumbs, 
add the parsley, season with pepper and 
salt, beat the eggs, adding the cream, mix 
all together, and i’ry in fritters over a clear 
lire; place the remaining four ounces of 
fried onion on the dish round the fritters, 
and serve with brown sauce and apple 
sauce. 

Onions and Sage on Toast , — Peel and cut 
some onions in two, boil them for live 
minutes, drain away the water, chop them 
and add sage, previously minced stnall, 
ueason with pepper and salt, and fry them 
in butter till tender, but not brown ; lay the 
mixture on buttered toast, pour a little 
brown sauce over, and serve with apple 
sauoe. 

Onions, I^ded.— Peel some large onions; 
cut them in slices, season with pepper and 
salt, and iry them in butter till nicely 
browned. 

Onions, /Shewed— Peel and slice some onions, 
put them into a dish with some butter, pre- 
viously browned ; set them in a moderately 
hot oven, and when they are nicely browned, 
our over them some rather thin melted 
utter, season with pepper and salt, and let 
them stew lor a quarter of an hour longer. 

It the onions are strong, they should be 
boiled about five or six minutes before they 
are stewed. 

Onions, to Jtagout.— Peel a pint of young 
onions, then peel four large ones, and cut 
them very small ; put some good dripping 
or butter into a stewpan, and when melted, 
add the onions, and fry till of a light brown ; 
then thicken with flour, and give them a 
shake until thick. Add a quarter of a pint 
of gravy, a little pepper and salt, and a 
teaspoouful of mustard; stir all together, 
and when tolerably thick, pour into the 
dish, and garnish with fried bread crumbs. 

Parsnips, /laded. — Scrape or pare some 
parsnips, and, if large, out them into 
quarters, lay them in a fiat baking dish, add 
a little water, dredge with flour and salt^ 
and bake till soft, and slightly browned. A 
little butter may be put on the top, just 
before serving. 

Parsnips, i/ajiAsc?.— Boll the parsnips in 
plenty of water, adding a little salt; when 
8oft>^ take them out, scrape and wash them, 
put them into a saucepan with a little cream, 
stir them over the Are till thickened, add an : 
ounce of butter, and a little suet; when the i 
butter is melted, put the mixture into a hot 
basin, and turn it out into a vegetable dish, i 


Pried Peas, Stewed. -‘T&ke an ounce of peas, 
’ and an ounce of batter; pick and wash the 
peas ; steep them in water for twelve hours, 
put them into a pan with just sufficient 
water to cover them; add the butter and a 
teaspoonful of salt; let them boll, after- 
wards stew the peas gently till they are 
quite soft, and add a lurther seasoning of 
pepper and salt, if required. 

Green Peas with Take a pint and a, 

half of green peas, a quarter of a pint 
of new milk, two tablespoonfuls of cream* 
an ounce of butter, and an ounce and a half 
of cheese. Tut the milk, cream, and butter, 
with the cheese, grated, in a saucepan on the 
fire ; add a little cayenne pepper ; stir the 
whole till the butter and cheese are dis- 
solved, put in the peas; when well boiled 
and drained, stir it on the fire for two- 
minutes, and serve quite hot. 

Potatoes Fried with Onions.— Take a pound) 
and a half of cold boiled potatoes ; three 
onions, one ounce of chopped parsley, and 
tliree ounces of butter. Melt the butter 
in a frying-pan, put in the onions, sliced ^ 
fry them to a light brown ; add the pota- 
toes, cut into thin slices ; fry them till of 
a nice yellow colour, turning them occasion- 
ally, and then add the parsley, salt, and 
pepper. 

Potatoes, Hashed. — Take four pounds of 
potatoes, a tablespoonful of fine oatmeal, 
two ounces of butter, a dessertspoonful ot 
chopped parsley, and a quarter of an ounce 
of chopped leeks. Set a pint and a half of 
water on the fire, with the oatmeal, pepper, 
and salt; stir till it boils, then put in the 
potatoes, parsley, and leeks, and when 
nearly done, stir in the butter. 

Potatoes, Stewed.— Cut the potatoes as for a 
pie; place them in a pan In layers, with a 
little chopped onion, and a seasoning ot 
pepper and salt between each layer; put 
butter on the top, allowing about half an 
ounce to each pound of potatoes, and a 
quarter of a pint of water; cover the pan, 
and let them stew moderately lor about 
thirty or thirty-five minutes. 

Scorstmera, /Wed.— Wash and scrape ^.he 
scorzouera, taking off the tops; boil it till 
tender, then dip it in butter, aud fry H ; lay 
two or three of the roots together, ana 
serve with brown sauce. 

Spinach Omelet.— Take a quarter of a pound 
of spinach, a quarter of a pound of beet- 
root. half an ounce of parsley, half an ounce 
of leeks and lemon- thyme, mixed, a large 
tablespounful of flour, four spoonfuls of 
milk, Ibur eggs, and two ounces of butter. 
Ctiop the herbs all together, season with 
pepper, salt, and nutmeg or mace ; add the 
flour, milk, and the eggs, well beaten, and 
the butter melted; mix the whole well 
together, and bake twenty minutes in a 
quick oven. 

Turnip Hash. — Take three-quarters ol 
a pouud of turnips, three-quarters of a 
TOund of potatoes, two tabiespoonfhls of 
hour, two ounces of butter, one large onion, 
and a tablespoonful of salt. Put three 
quarts of water into a well-tinned pan ; set 
it over the fire ; put in the turnips (cut into 
small square pieces), and the onion, out 
mi 
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small ; add the salt, and let it boil for an 
hour. Then put iii tlie potatt)es, also oat In 
pieces, and alter boiUnji; three-quarters of 
an hour longer, add the butter ; rub the 
Hour in a quarter of a pint ot cold water till 
lerfectly smooth ; pour it into a pan, and 
et it boil slowly for a quarter ot an hour 
longer, when the liquid part of the hash 
will be of the consistency of thin butter 
sauce; boil it for two hours, and keep it 
covered the whole time 

Vegetable and Rice Soup. — Take half a 
pound of turnips, half a pound of car- 
rots. half a pound of parsnips, half a 
pound of onions, half a pound of potatoes, 
and two tablespoonfuls of rice. Slice the 
vegetables, put them into a pan with a quart 
of Doiling water; add the rice, previously 
washed, a dessertspoonful of salt, and a 
small piece ol' soila. After boiling for an 
hour, add the potatoes sliced, and two quarts 
of boiling water; continue boiling till all 
are well done. If the soup is too thin, mix 
a tablespoonful of rice Hour with a little 
milk; stir it well in, adding white pepper 
and more salt, if required ; boil it for tltteeu 
minutes, and add a quarter of a pint ol 'cream. 

Vegetable JirotU. llall-HIl a pan, which 
will contain about four quarts, with tur- 
nips, carrots, onions, and other vege- 
tables, cut in pieces ; add seasoning, herbs, 
mushrooms, and salt; nearly HU the pan 
with water, and boil ail together till the 
vegetables are tender ; then strain it and 
use as required. 

Vegetable J/arrow. Baked with Onions and 
iSVipe. — Pare, and cut in two, a good-siaed 
marrow ; scrape out the seeds and Hbres ; 
rub the marrow inside and outside with a 
little salt; let it drain for an hour; Hli up 
the halves with onions, previously boiled a 
little, and chopped witii some sage ; add a 
little butter, pepper, aud salt; close them, 
and tie them together with a little twine; 
butter a dish, and bake in a moderately hot 
oven ; if not nicely browned, dredge it with 
a little flour, brown it in a Dutch oven 
before the tire, and serve w'ith brown sauce. 

Vegetable Pie . — Take some carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and two ounces of butter. 
Cut the vegetables in pieces, put them in 
the pan with the butter, and very little 
water; season with pepper and salt, stew 
them over the Hre, and when nearly tender, 
pour them into a pie dish ; when cool, cover 
with paste and bake it 

VEIL. Black, to Wash.- Mix bullock’s 
gall with suHicient hot water to make it as 
warm as you can bear your hand in. Then 
pass the veil through it. It must be 
squeezed, and not ruobed. It will be well 
to periume the gall with a little musk. 
Next rinse the veil through two cold waters, 
tinging the last with indigo. Then dry it. 
Have ready in a pan some stiffening, made 
by pounng boiling water on a very small 
piece of glue. Put the veil into it, squeeze 
it out, stretch it. and clap it. Afterwards 
pin it out to dry on a linen cloth, making it 
very straight and even, and taking care to 
open and pin the edge very nicely. When 
ary. Iron it on the wrong side, having laid a 
linen cloth over the ironing- blanket. Any 
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article of black lace may be washed in this 
manner. 

VEIL, White Lace, to Wash. —Put 
the veil into a strong lather of white soap 
and very clear water, and let it simmer 
slowly for a quarter of an hour. Take it out 
and squeezeit well, but be sure not to rub it. 
Rinse it in two cold w'aters, with a drop or 
two of liquid blue in the last. Have ready 
some very clear and weak gum arabio water, 
or some thin starch, or rice-water. Pass 
the veil through it, and clear it by clapping. 
Then stretch it out even, aud put it to dry 
on a linen cloth, making the edge as straight 
as possible, opening out all the scallops, and 
fastening each with pins. When dry, lay a 
piece of thin muslin smoothly over it, and 
iron it on the wrong side. 

VEINS, Varicose. —This is a term 
applied by surgeons to a permanently dis- 
tended state of one, or a group ol veins, 
attended with an accumulation of dark 
coloured blood, and a retarded circulation, 
causintr the formation of knots beneath 
the skin, which becomes discoloured, 
livid, and the part remarkably sensi- 
tive and yainlttl. Varicose veins may 
occur ill any part, though tliey are 
most frequently found in the legs, and 
are in general the result of pressure on some 
of the larger veins above, obstructing the 
return of the blood to the heart. Of this 
description are the varicose veins in the legs 
of females before oonttuement ; they ainu 
attend weak and relaxed constitutions, and 
frequently follow much fatigue aud long 
standing. The chief danger to be appre- 
hended in this disease of the veins, is tho 
fear of their bursting, and the hazard re- 
sulting from the hteinorrhage that ensues. 
Many remedies have been devised for this 
disease, but interierence has generally 
proved more hurtful than beneficial. Pore- 
most among the favoured remedies, was the 
excision of a small piece of the vein with 
ligatures, and next, the simple tying of the 
vein, as in aneurism ; but tne danger which 
attended this treatment, soon put a check on 
Us employment. The best and safest mea- 
sures to pursue, are to discover what causes 
the pressure, and at once remove it ; if it 
proceeds from the bowels, a course of 
aperient medicine is to be employed, at the 
same time as much rest is to be enjoined us 
possible, by lying in a horizontal position, 
and whenever the erect posture is assumed, 
or any walking attempted, the limb is to bo 
supported by a long bandage, commencing 
from the toes, aud carried well up the thigh, 
first laying a compress of folded lint, en* 
closing a piece of lead, or a penny- piece, 
over the most protuberant portion of the 
vein. 1'he bandage, when well put on. is a 
very excellent support, but the elastic laoe- 
stocking, to those who can afford it, is tm- 
questiouably the best of external remedies, 
and should be worn as long as any danger 
Jrom bursting is to he apprehended ; this, 
with rest, andsuoh mediome as the exciting 
cause may demand, is the only safe ana 
rational treatment for varicose veins, which, 
when not proceeding from disease of the 
vessels, is always to be so cured. 
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VELVET, TO iRoir.— Having ripped the 
velvet apart, damp each piece separately, 
and bolding It tightly in both hands, stretch 
It before tlie fire, the wrong side of the 
velvet being towards the Are. This will 
remove the creases, and give the surface of 
the material a fresh and new appearance. 
Velvet cannot be ironed on a table, for, when 
spread out on a hard substance, the iron will 
not go smoothly over the pile. 

VELVET, TO Raise the Pile op.— 
Hold the reverse side of the velvet over a 
basin of water, and the pile of the velvet 
will be gradually raised. 

VELVET, TO Remove Grease prom.— 
Get some turpentine, and pour it over the 
place that is greasy, rub ittill quite dry with 
a piece of clean flannel ; if the grease be not 
quite removed, repeat the application, and 
when done, brush tfle place well, and hang 
up the garment in the open air, to rid it of 
the smell. 

VEJNEITAN CAKE.— Take of sound 
Jordan almonds, blanched and well dried at 
the mouth of a cool oven, or in a sunny 
window, seven ounces, full weight, and one 
of bitter almonds with them ; pound the 
whole to a perfect paste with a few drops of 
white of egg. or orange-flower water, then 
mix them thoroughly with one pound of 
flour, and eight ounces of butter (which 
should be cool and firm, or it will render the 
paste too soft), and break this down quite 
small; then add eight ounces of pounded 
sugar, on part of which the rind of a fine 
lemon has been rasped, previously to its 
being crushed to powder. Make these into 
a paste, with the yolks of four eggs, or 
rather less, should they be large, for if too 
moist. It will adhere to the board and roller. 
To make a Venetian cake of moderate size, 
roll the paste less than a quarter of an inch 
thick, and cut with the larger fluted cutter, 
six or seven portions of equal size, lay them 
on lightly floured or buttered tins, and 
bake them in a slow oven until they are firm 
and crisp, and equally coloured of a pale 
brown. Should they seem to require it, iay 
them one on the other, while they are still 
warm, and place a baking tin with a slight 
weight upon them to render them quite 
level . When they are cold, spread upon each 
a different kind of choice preserve, and pile 
the whole evenly into the form of an entire 
cake. The top may be iced, and decorated 
With pistachio nuts, or grains of coloured 
sugar, or with a wrgath of almond-paste 
leaves. To make the small Venetian cakes, 
roll the paste directed for the large one at 
the commencement of this receipt, into balls, 
flatten them with the hand, to about the 
third of an inch thick, brush them with 
beaten eggs, and cover them plentifully with 
white sugar-candy, crushed about half the 
size of a pea; bake them in a slow oven. 

l|^ Almonds, sozs. ; flour, lib. : butter, 
8ozs. ; sugar, tlb. ; lemon, rind of 1; yolks 
of eggs, 3 to 4 ; preserve as needed. 

VENETIAN PRITTERS.-Wash and 
drain three ounces of whole rice, put it into 
a full pint of cold milk, and bring it very 
slowly to boil, stir it often, and let it simmer 
gently until it is quite thick and dry. When 


about three parts done, add to it two ounces 
of pounded sugar, and one of fresh butter, 
a grain of salt, and the grated rind of half 
a small lemon. Let it cool in the saucepan, 
and when only just warm, mix with it 
thoroughly, three ounces of currants, four 
of apples chopped fine, a teaspoonful of flour 
and three large, or four small well-beateu 
eggs. Drop the mixture in small fritters, 
fry them m butter, from five to seven 
minutes, and let them become quite firm on 
one side before they are turned; do this 
with a slice, drain them as they are taken 
up, and sift white sugar over them after 
they are dished. 

Whole rice, 3oz8. ; milk, 1 pint ; sugar, 
20ZS. ; butter, ipz, ; grated rind of i a lemon; 
currants, .3ozs. ; minced apples, 4ozs.; flour, 
1 teaspoonful; a little salt; eggs, 3 large or 
4 small. 

VENISON BROILED. — Cut thin slices 
of venison, mix stale crumbs of bread with 
salt, pepper, and spices, egg the slices, dip in 
the seasoned bread, broil over a clear tire, 
and! serve with a gravy sauce. 

VENISON FRIED.— Out the meat into 
thin slices, and make a gravy of the bone.«i. 
Fry it of a light brown, and keep it hot 
before the fire. Put butter rolled in flour 
into the pan, and stir it till thick and brown. 
Put in half a pound of powdered sugar with 
the gravy made from the bones, and some 
red wine. Have it the thickness of cream; 
squeeze in a lemon, warm the venison in it, 
put it in the dish, and pour the sauce over. 

VENISON IIASHED.-Cut nice slices 
from the venison which may have been left 
cold, not forgetting to put plenty of fat with 
it, flour it, place it in a saucepan, pour over it 
three half pints of stock gravy, a gill of 
port wine, a little currant jelly, and two 
tablespoonfuls of ketchup; let it simmer 
gently, it must not boil, or it will make the 
venison hard; as soon as it is thoroughly 
hot, add a little salt and cayenne pepper ; 
serve with sippets round the dish. There 
should be currant jelly on tiie table. 

VENISON, Haunch of. Roasted. — 
Take a haunch weighing twelve pounds, and 
require the butcher to trim off the chine- 
bone and the end of the knuckle ; wrap two 
or three folds of buttered paper, or the caul 
of a lamb, closely around the haunch to 
prevent the fat from burning; spit the 
haunch, set it before a slow Are, and roast it 
three hours, basting it frequently with salt 
and water, to prevent the paper Iroin 
burning off; then remove the paper or caul, 
baste the haunch with butter, set it nearer 
the fire, and give it a light brown; continue 
to baste with butter; dredge it lightly with 
flour, and when it is well frothed and 
browned on all sides, it is done; wrap a 
ruffle of cut paper round the knuckle bone, 
and send the haunch to table with a plain 
gravy, made from the trimmings ot the 
venison, and seasoned only with a little salt, 
served with currant jelly. If the venison 
has hung three or four weeks (and it ought 
to hang as long before cooking), it will be 
necessary to remove the outer skin before 
roasting. 
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VENISON, Joints of. — The principal 



Joints arc: l, Haunch. 2, Neck. 3, Shoul- 
der. 4 , Breast. 

VENISON, ]\IocK, Stewed,— Take a 
loin ot mutton, the outer skin mu»t be 
stripped oll‘, and the bones cut out. Put 
the bones into a stewpan with a good-sized 
onion stuck with cloves, one anchovy, some 
peppercorns, and a buncli ol‘ sweet herb.s. 
Stew lor three hours in a small quantity ol 
water, then strain. The mutton should be 
beaten with a rolling- pin, and nutmeg 
grated over the inside tlie previous night. 
Before it is put in the stewpan, it must be 
rolled up tight, beginning at the tail end, 
and tied with a strong string. Add half a 
I>int of port wine to the gravy, and let it 
stew together for three hours at least. 
When done, the fat must be sktniined off, 
and the gravy thickened with a little flour 
and butter, and a small quantity of ketchup 
added. A large loin or saddle will require 
four hours. 

VENISON. NECK AND SHOULDEIl.— 
The neck and shoulder of veni.son may be 
roasted without the paper or caul men- 
tioned above. Lard it with thin slices of 
salt pork or boiled ham ; garnish with sor- 
rel, and make a gravy as above. A shoulder 
of ten pounds will roast in two liours. 

VENISON PASTY.-A shoulder boned, 
makes a good pasty, but it must be beaten, 
and seasoned, and the want of fat supplied 
by that of a tine well- hung loin of mutton, 
.steeped twenty-four hours in equal parts of 
rape, vinegar, and port. The shoulder being 
sinewy, it will be of advantage to rub it 
well with sugar for two or three days ; and 
when to be used, wipe it perfectly clean 
from it and the wine. 

VENISON POTTED. — Cut a piece of 
venison, fat and lean togetiier ; lay it in a 
diah, and stick pieces of butter all over; 
tie brown paper over, and bake it; when 
done, take it hot out of the liquor, drain, lay 
it in a dish ; when cold, take off all the skin, 
lo&y 


and beat it in a marble mortar ; season with 
niaoe, cloves, nutmeg, black pepper, and 
salt; when the butter that it was baked 
in is cold, take a little of it and beat in with 
it to moisten it, after which proceed in tha 
usual manner. 

VENISON STEAKS. -The best venison 
steaks are cut from the saddle ; they should 
be cut three- quarters of an inch thick, and 
treated like beefsteaks ; serve with currant 
jelly. 

VENISON, TO Choose — When good, the 
fat i.s clear, bright, and of considerable 
thickness. To know wlien it is necessary to 
cook It. a knife must be pluimed into the 
haunch, and, from tlie smell, the cnok must 
determine on dressing or keeping it. 

VENTILATION. — The importance of 
ventilation, as applied to the rooms we 
ordinarily inhabit, is a most important 
consideration iu connection with our health 
and comlort. Wlien the breath of the 
human body issues from the che.st, being 
heated to nearly the temperature of the 
body. D ‘s dilated, and consequently ren- 
dered spoiwfloally lighter than the surround- 
ing utmospliere : lienee it Instantiy ascends, 
as wood irom the bottom of water, and. 
before the next inspiration, it is removed 
out of the way, giving place to purer air. 
But' this natural ventilation, as it may be 
called, is complete only while we are in the 
open air: when we are shut up in an apart- 
ment, the vitiated air rises, but it is stopped 
at the ceiling, and preserves its lofty situa- 
tion only so long as its elevated temperature 
remains: when it has gradually given out 
its surplus heat to the walls ot tlie room, it 
becomes of the same density as tlie rest of 
the air, mingles with it, and thus descends 
to our level, where we are liable to inhale a 
part of it again, togetiier witli a purer 
portion. From this it is evident that the 
upper part of a room, next the ceding, is 
the place wiiere, in general, the worst atr Is 
collected, and of course that is the place 
for letting it out ; but. it must be recollected 
that no air can make its escape from a 
room, except an equal quantity enter to 
supply it.s place; and it Ibllowa that there 
should be a provision made for the entrance 
of fresh air, us also for the egres.s of the 
foul atmosphere. Where a Are Is burning 
in the chimnev of an apartment, a certaia 
degree of ventilation is going on constantly, 
and must go on of itself, without the 
thought or attention of any person ; and 
this shows the advantage of open ciilmney 
fire-places. It is obvious that the current 
of air, necessary to feed the Are, produces 
a continual change of ail tliat part of thu 
air which is below the level of the mantel- 
piece; but this cannot happen without a 
partial change at least of what is above 
that level. If the vitiated air be not re- 
moved with sufficient rapidity, by the 
draught of the chimney alone, then some 
other mode will be necessary iu addition. 
The better class of houses are now con- 
structed with the rooms lofty, and the 
Brushes of the windows made to opm at 
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top and at bottom; and ventilation thus 
becomes comparatively easy. Ttie warm 
vitiated air, ascending to the ceiling, finds 
there sufficient space above our heads, till 
t cools, and mixes gradually with the rest, 
as before stated ; and if we desire to change 
the air more completely, we have only to 
pull down a small part of the upper sash, 
that the hot air near the ceiling may escape. 
But this escape of foul air will not always 
take place while a fire is burning, except 
certain circumstances be attended to. 
Should the aperture made by pulling down 
the top sash be greater than the area of 
the cjevices in the apartments fr(»m which 
the'^re was supplied, some cold air will 
come in by the window, to supply the fire, 
instead of hot air going out, and the effect 
of this will be unpleasant. It is, therefore, 
necessary that some other apertures, at the 
lower part of the room, should furnish this 
necessary supply of air to the fire, and 
permit the warm atmosphere to go off: 
opening the door for a short time will effect 
this, or lifting up the lower sash. But this 
mode of ventilation, though perfectly effec- 
tual and easy, cannot be always conve- 
niently put in practice while persons are ip 
the room, on account of the draughts of 
cold air which must enter. To obtain air 
without draught is the great object in view. 
This desirable result may be secured by a 
contrivance known as the “obliquely per- 
forated glass ventilators." These consist of 
strips of plate glass, varying from one and a 
Imlf inches to two inches or more in width, 
and by means of revolving cutters pro- 
ducing a series of notches in the edges of 
the strips. By this means, they effectually 
supply iresh air in any required quantity 
wiihout draughts, the currents being so 
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broken up and divided as to enter the room 
in a amt;nu<>us but imperceptible manner; 
besides wliicU, any entering current of air 


is necessarily deflected upwards towards 
the ceiling, where, mixing with the warmest 
strata of air, it is gradually diffused through- 
out the apartment. The manner in which 
this desirable result is obtained, will be 
made intelligible by the accompanying il- 
lustrations. Fig. 1 is a front view of a 
window pane perforated on the principle 
alluded to, the openings in which arc not. 
however, visible. Fig. 2 is a plan view of 
the perforators ; and Jig. 3 an edge section 
of the pane, showing the form of the open- 
ings, and the upward direction of the 
entering currents of air. This beautiful 
arrangement is produced by simply cutting 
any approved pattern on the opposite sides 
(upper and lower edges) of a series of 
strips of glass, which, being brought toge- 
ther, form a window pane, impervious alike 
to rain or direct currents of air. The ele- 
gant appearance capable of being produced 
by the great variety of ciianges that can be 
made in the colours and patterns, is almost 
inexhaustible. The designs shown in Jig. 1 
are but a few of those already in use. The 
three first patterns, marked a n c, are well 
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adapted for public buildings, shops, &c. ; 
wliiJe the patterns d k P are suitable for 
sitting-rooms or bedrooms, and for the 
latter purpose are strongly recommended 
by the laculty. In the pattern b, the 
entering currents are deflected sideways as 
well as upward, at an angle corresponding 
to the inclination of the heart-shaped pat- 
tern of the cuts. In these ventilators, 
although the wind blows through a hole, it 
cannot possibly blow upon a person, unless 
be is in an unusually elevated situation, or 
the ventilator is misplaced. For ventilating 
the rooms of an ordinary dwelling-house 
in which gas is used, the following contri- 
vance is made use of. Through an opening 
in the ceiling is passed a wide tube, one end 
of which conveys the foul air to the outside 
of the house, and the other projects a little 
below the level of the ceiling. The gas- pipe 
enters on one side, and is bent so as to 
hang perpendicularly in the centre of the 
tube, and carries a ring-shaped burner at the 
lower extremity. The burner is surrounded 
by a glass chimney, which is supported at 
its top on a metal cone- piece, and secured 
to the lower extremity of the tube by 
1068 
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screws. The v/hole cf t!;ls &iT&n^€uieiit 
ia surrounded by a bemisphericai glass 
t«hade, the mouth of which is nppermostt 
snd its upper edge is a few inches below 
t!ie level of the oeilinc. T!te shade is at- 
tached at its upper edge by screws to a 
metal riniTi and is hinged to a second ring 
-fixed to the ventilating tube by radial arms, 
I'his outer shade can be lowered by means 
of a cord, for the purpose of lighting or 
cleaning. A highly polished metal reflector 
is also added, to increase the effect of the 
light. The air of the apartment passes off 
in the strong draught occasioned by the 
burner, and a fresh supply of air is ad- 
mitted to the lower part of the room. 

VEN1'*PEG. — The proper management 
of the vent-peg is always of great import- 
ance in the draught of malt liquors, the 
object being to avoid the entrance of much 
air to the vacant space above the liquor in 
the barrel. Unless some is admitted, the 
tap will not act. 'I’he common vent-peg is 
perfectly efficient, if it is closed immediately 
after each draught, and only slightly lifted 
when more is required, or In fact only when 
the liquor from tlie tap ceases to flow freely. 
A vent-peg which answers its purpose per- 
fectly, is shown in the accompanying figure. 


oil-oloth, may also be fixed between the iMuni. 
The lightness of appearance may be in- 
creased, by bending the bars so as to gphre 
a concave form to the upper surface of the 
roof, as seen In the annexed figure ; concave 
surfaces reflecting more light, and therefore 
being always lighter or mere varied to the 




Tt opens like tlte key ot a flute, and closes 
itself immediately the hand is withdrat^n. 
ISIothing more is required than a small 
metal tube with a hole through it, closed by 
a fiat key, which works on a side-arm, and 
is pressed down fast like a flute key. i 

VBKANDAH.-This portion of the dwel- ! 
ling may be constructed of wrought-iron ! 
sash bars, cut to the proper length, the I 
upper end let into the wall, and made secure 
by cement, and the lower ends notched into j 
a cast-iron gutter. The verandah may have | 
an apron in front formed by cast-iron oma- I 
ments, screwed to the under side of the ! 
gutter, or to the upper part of the iron I 
prongs which support it. No simpler or , 
more durable form of verandah can be well 
constructed ; its roof may be glazed with ! 
panes of ground glass, from five Inches to , 
ten inches wide, according as the locality is > 
more or less subject to violent hail storms, i 
Where light is not an object, and blue slate ! 
abounds, it may be used in plates of any ; 
^nvenient size, stucco, or Roman cement, | 
being employed instead of putty ; sheets of 
copper, zinc, tinned plates, or rolled Iron, I 
may be fixed in the same manner as the i 
glass; or even tarpauling well painted, or ! 
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eye, thaw plain or convex one.**. In tbie 
and iu various other cases of a like, nature, 
where the width of the veranduh Is not 
more than four feet, it may be supported 
by cast-iron brackets of elegant arohiteo- 
tural design, firmly built into the wall. 

VERB.— A verb is the principal or roost 
important member of a sentence. When- 
ever we speak or write, we assert or afiBirm 
something, or we command or ask a ques- 
tion; and the word in the sentence that 
does any of these, is called the verb. Thus 
in the sentences, ** James lives in Scotland,** 

Mary died last year,*’ the words lives and 
flied^ which make assertions, are verbs. 
1 liere are many difibrent kinds of verbs, 
each of which is divided into a number of 
distinct parts, and has a variety of inflexions. 
For example, in the verb 2ow. we have love^ 
loves^ loved^ loving, besides hvest and lovedst 
and also various combinations with the 
auxiliary verbs, as did love, have loved, will 
love, is loving, is loved, tnag love, may have loved, 
would love, would have loved. See. Verbs are 
divided into active, neuter, and passive ; or, 
as they are sometimes called, transitive and 
intransitive. A verb is considered transi- 
tive or active when it means some action 
which passes on to a noun or pronoun 
immediately following it. as 1 love him ; she 
wrote a letter. Hence, when a verb is us^ 
transitively, the nominative or subject does 
something to an object ; that is, acts upon 
it. Thus the action of loving is done to him, 
and that of writing to the letter. A verb is 
considered intransitive or neuter when there 
is no action upon an object, or when the 
action is confined to the subject or nomina- 
tive and does not require a noun or pronoun 
to follow immediately, as he she stands, 
they eat. In these examples there is no 
transition or passing over to an object. A 
verb is said to bepoMtse when the nomina- 
tive or subject is acted upon, or in a state 
produced by something else, as the letter 
is written ; she is deceived. A passive verb is 
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always a compound verb in the English 
language^ and consists of the past participle 
of some transitive verb used ahmg with the 
auxiliary verb “to be.” The regular 
English verb is divided into two principal 
parts, moods and participles. The word 
“mood” is derived from rhe Latin word 
modus^ a manner or mode, and is applied in 
grammar to express the manner in which 
t!ie leading idea of tiie verb is used There 
are the indicative, the conditional or potential^ 
the imperative, and the infinitive moods. 
Participles are parts of the verb which par- 
ticipate in the. nature of both verbs and 
adjectives, from which their name is derived. 
'I'hey are of the present and past tenses, and 
mostly end in ing or ed, as she is walking, he 
was f rightened. I’he indicative and potential 
moods are divided into parts called tenses, 
trom the Latin word tempus (time). In the 
regular English verb there are three tenses, 
the present, the past, and the future, 
us T see, I saw, I shall see. Each tense has 
two numbers, the singular and the plural, 
he sees, they see:, and each number has 
t.hree parts, called persons, the fir.d, second, 
and third, as I see, thou seest, and he sees. 
A verb is said to be regular when it forms 
its past tense and past participle in ed, by 
iidiiingdto the radical form if it ends in e. 
and ed in other cases, as love, loved. A verb 
is called irregular when the past tense and 
past particip’'^ are ftirmed in any other mode 
than by adding d or ed to the radical 
form, as see, saw, seen. The conjugation of a 
verb is the regular enumcratiuii of all its 
parts according to the mood, tense, number, 
and person, as, indicative mood, present 
tense, singular number, first person, / love: 
second person, thou lovest; third person, he 
/ores. Plural number, first person, we love; 
.second person, ye or you love; third person. 
they love. Past tense, first person singular, 
/ loved, &c. Future tense, I wiU love, &c. 
Potential mood, present tense, first person 
singular, I may love, &o. ; and the simple 
infinitive mood, to love. In the above regu 
Jar verbs, it may be observed that there are 
but six infiexions, namely, lovest, loves, loveth, 
loved, lovedsl, and loving; and from the 
irregular verb write, seven infiexions are 
produced, namely, wriiest, writes, writcth, wrote, 
wrotest, writing, written. It should be observed 
tliat there are many words in the Eng- 
lish language whicli are spelt in precisely 
the same manner, and fulfil tlie two-foM 
office of verb and noun, as, for instance, 
absent, compound, concert, detail, extract, fre- 
qumt, insult, object, perfume, rebel, subject, 
transfer, &o When these words are used 
in the character of verbs, the second syllable 
must be accented, as absent', compound', 
concert', detail', &c. 

VERB ENA. —This flower should be 
round, with scarcely any indentation, and no 
notch or serrature. The petals should be 
thick, flat, and bright. The plant should 
be compact, the Joints short and strong, and 
liistinotly of a shrubby habit, or a close 
ground creeper, or a climber; those which 
partake of all are bad. The trusses of bloom 
should be compact, and stand out from the 
ibliage, the flowers touching each other, but 


not crowding. The foliage should be short, 
broad, and bright, and euoiigli of it to hide 
the stalks. The colours should be perfectly 
clear and distinct; in self colours, no shade 
should prevail, and in stripes the line where 
the colours separate should be well defined. 
The form of the truss should be as nearly 
flat as possible, so as to show off every 
individual flower to advantage. 'I'he best 
soil is a mixture of old turfy loam, leaf 
mould, and peat, in equal parts. If vege- 
table mould cannot be had, use the loam 
and sand, and about a sixth part of very 
rotten dung or good hotbed manure. Beds 
are best in an open exposure, sheltered by 
hedges or walls from the north-west, north, 
and north-east winds. The bed or beds 
should be long, and not more than four feet 
wide, and these would contain two rows, 
allowing them space to spread out a little 
every way. The pot culture of this flower 
should be practised as follows: -To have 
good plants, select in April healthy cuttings 
of the present year’s growth, which will 
soon root with a little bottom heat. When 
rooted, potoflf into four- inch pots and replace 
them where they previously were for a few 
days, when they may be removed to a cool 
frame to be gradually hardened. Then shift 
them into six or seven-inch puts, and place 
them where they are to bloom. Water at 
this stage may be given by syringing them 
in the evening; and as they get esta- 
blished in their pots, more water will be 
required. Rain-water is preferable; but 
whether it is rain-water or spring, let it 
be well exposed to the atrnospliere, and 
take care to have it of the same tem- 
perature as the plants are in. As soon 
as they commence to grow freely, pinch out 
the tops of the leading shoots. When the 
lateral eyes have broken sufficiently, thin 
them out to five or six : as soon us they 
require support, let them be tied to neat 
stakes at a proper distance, so that light 
and air may act on every leaf. If early 
blooms are not wanted, it will strengthen 
them very much if they are divested of all 
trusses as soon as such appear, until the 
plants get a little advanced. Weak manure 
water, free from all sediment, may be applied 
once a week, and when the pf»te become full 
of roots, twice a week, which will greatly 
invigorate them. Decaying trusses should 
be cut ofl* as soon as the pips begin to drop, 
and the. plants be frequently turned rouna. 
When aphides make their appearance, re- 
course must be iiad to fumigation with 
tobacco immediately. A calm evening is 
best suited fortius operation, and two gentle 
smokings on successive evenings will be 
found the most efl*ectual. Should mildew 
make its appearance, dust the affected parts 
with flower of sulphur the moment the least 
speck is observed. The best soil lor ver- 
benas is composed of equal parts of turfy 
loam, leaf mould, and cowdroppings (the 
latter rotted to a black m >uld), with a small 
portion of fine river saud, used us rough as 
the putting will permit. 

VERJUICE. - The expressed juice of 
unripe grapes. It is occasionally used i» 
cooking, and is said to be very servioeablCt 
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used externally, lor bruises, where there is 
no abrasion of the skin. It is made as fol* 
lows:— Having gathered the grapes when 
they are fully large, but still quite sour, 
remove the seeds, and pound the fruit in a 
mortar with a little salt; having squeezed 
out the juice, by wringing the bruised grapes 
in a cloth or putting them into a press, filter 
it through a jelly- bag several times, until it 
is perfectly bright; the juice is to be put 
into very dry and clean bottles, which have 
been previously expo,sed to the fumes of 
brimstone, in the following manner Sus- 
pend by a wire a small piece of lighted brim- 
stone in the bottle, and when it is burnt 
out, and there is still a small portion of the 
vapour left, withdraw the wire, and put iu 
the juice: then ork it immediately. 

VEKMICELLT.-This is a dried paste, 
manufactured chiefly in Italy, in the form of 
smooth round strings. The name has been 
given to it on account of the worm- like 
appearance of it, vermicelli iu Italian signi- 
fying little worms. Maccaroni is manufac- 
lured of the same kind of paste as vermicelli, i 
and in a similar manner; but it is rather | 
’urger in diameter, and is hollow like the i 
tube of a tobacco-pipe. 

VERMICELLI a la Reixe. — Blanch 
about a quarter of a pound of vermicelli in 
boiling water, dram it, and throw it into 
some rich well-seasoned stock; when tender, 
take it out of the soup, and put it into the 
tureen ; thicken the soup with eight well- 
beaten eggs, mixed with half a pint of 
cream, and pour it when quite hot upon the 
vermicelli. 

VERMICELLI rUDDING.-Boil a pint 
of milk with lemon- peel and cinnamon, 
sweeten with loaf-sugar; strain through a 
•^ieve, and add a quarter of a pound of ver- 
micelli; boil ten minutes, then put in the 
yolks of five, and the whites of three eggs; 
mix well together, and steam it one hour 
and a quarter. 

VEIIAIICELLI sour. -Take three 
quarts of common stock aud one of the 
gravy, mixed together ; put a quarter of a 
pound of vermicelli, blanched in two quarts 
of water, into the soup, boil it up for ten 
minutes, and season it with salt if requisite ; 
put it in a tureen with a crust of French 
roll baked. 

VERMICELLI WHITO SOUP.— The 
same as the above witb the addition of the 
yolks of four eggs, half a pint of cream, and 
a little salt, mixed well together ; simmer 
it for five minutes. Be very careful to stir it 
all the time it is on the fire, otherwise it 
will curdle. 

VERMIN TRAPS.— The traps especially 
alluded to here are for cisterns, and their 
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benefit. Tlie accompanying engraving rei* 
presents one of these, which, as will be seen. 
Is simple and eIBcacious. The drain a may 
be of any form ; the trap D is a sunk area 
as it were, in its bottom, in which the water 
will stand as high as represented at c, pro- 
vided this area be made water-tight, wnioh 
should be the case. From the bottom of the 
drain at d. a piece of pavement, if the drain is 
large, or a tile, if it is smail, should project 
about five or six inches over the sunk part, 
which will prevent vermin passing that way. 
The drain should drop in level five or six 
inches at the other end of the trap, which 
will keep the water sufiiclently low. An- 
other piece of pavement or iron plate may 
be suspended irom the roof of the drain, 
and of sufficient length to dip three or four 
inches into the water, which will not only 
act also as a barrier to vermin, but at the 
same time will prevent the ascent of noxious 
effluvia. An eye or opening should be placed 
immediately over the trap, with a moveable 
stone or cast-iron cover, closely fitted into a 
stone or wooden plinth, to admit of the trap 
being clii^ned out or examined occasionally. 

VEUI'LO. — This distressing malady, 
which is characterised by giddiness or swim- 
ming in the head, is generally only a symp- 
tom of some prior disease or functional 
disturbance. When vertigo arises in oases of 
fever, or after a lengthened sickness, it is 
usually the precursor of delirium, and some- 
times of coma, and should be met according 
to the nature of the disease by bleeding, 
blisters, leeches, or cupping. Sometimes it. 
is the result of fatigue or exhaustion, and 
frequently proceeds from a debilitated state 
of the digestive organs; in such cases a 
small quantity of wine, with a biscuit, will 
at once relieve it, or where continuous, a 
little soda and rhubarb, or any stomachics 
prescribed for Dyspepsia, will be found 
beneficial. When vertigo suddenly attacks 
a person of robust constitution and florid 
complexion, apoplexy may be apprehended, 
and aid should be at once obtained ; in the 
mean time, the patient should be placed in. 
a horizontal position, hot water applied to 
the feet, and cold to the head ; a dose of 
Epsom salts and a calomel pill taken, and 
if leeches are at hand, three or four should 
be placed on either temple. By these 
means valuable time will have been saved, 
and probably a fit of apoplexy averted. 

VICARAGE CAKE. -Mix a pound and 
a half of fine flour, half a pound of moist 
sugar, a little grated nutmeg and ginger, two 
eggs well beaten, a tablespoonful of yeast, 
and a tablespoonful of brandy. Make it 
into a light paste, with a quarter of a pound 
of butter, melted in half a pint of milk- 
Let it stand for half an hour bet ore the fire to 
rise; then add three-quarters of a pound of 
currants, well washed and cleaned, and bake 
the cake in a brisk oven. 

Flour, 141b. ; sugar, |lb. ; nutmeg 
and ginger, sufficient; eggs, 2; yeast, i 
tablespoonful; brandy, 1 tablespoonful: 
butter, iJb : milk, i pint. 

VICTORIA CAKrE.-Take three pounds 
of flour well dried, two pounds and a italf ot 
fresh butter, one pound of loaf sugar peunded. 
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three* quarters of a pound of candied citron 
and lemon>peel cut into thin strips, half a 
pound of sweet almonds, blanched and 
sliced, three pounds and a half of currants 
well dried and cleaned, one nutmeg grated, a 
blade of mace pounded, the yolks of twelve 
eggs, and the whites of six, beaten separately, 
half a pint of fresh yeast, a pint and a half 
of cream, and a tablespoonful of orange- 
dower water; first mix the spice with the 
hour, melt the butter and the cream together, 
and when cold, add it gradually to the flour, 
stirring it all the time, add the yeast to the 
eggs, and strain them into the flour, then 
add the other ingredients, and beat the 
whole together for half an hour ; line a well- 
buttered tin with paper, also well buttered, 
pour in the cake, and bake it in a moderate 
oven from an hour and a half to two hours. 

Flour, 31bs.; butter, 2ilbs. ; sugar, 
lib. ; citron and lemon-peel, fib. ; almonds, 
(sweet) i|lb. ; currants, 3|lbs. ; nutmeg, l ; 
mace, 1 blade; eggs, 12 yolks, 6 whites; 
yeast, f pint; cream, l| pint; orange-flower 
water, 1 tablespoonful. 

VINE LEAF VINEGAR.-Take fresh 
gathered vine leaves with their foot stalks, 
and any vine shoots of the season that have 
not at all become woody ; of these drop into 
the cask intended to be used as many as will 
fill it lightly. These should not be gathered 
till the liquor is ready to add to them, pre- 
pared as follows For every gallon of water 

add two pounds of the coarsest moist sugar, 
boil it half an hour, skim over a sieve, so 
that what runs through may be restored. 
The addition of shells and whites of eggs, or 
shells only, will assist the leaves. Boil 
them in the sugar and water, and strain off 
when done; cool quickly, and work with 
yeast. When the working begins to sub- 
side, the liquor sinks, and the froth draws 
together in a sort of flat cake ; skim it, and 
ut the liquor to the vine leaves in the cask; 
ung it down, and leave it in a cellar or other 
convenient place for a month or six weeks ; 
then draw oil' tlie liquor clear, empty the 
cask of the vine leaves, soak, scald, and 
thoroughly dry it ; return the liquor, and 
with it one pint of vinegar, a handful of 
chervil, and two ounces of raisins to every 
gallon. It is now to be treated just as the 
treacle vinegar. 

VINE LEAF WINE. — The leaves are 
best when young ; at any rate they should 
not be full grown, and must be plucked with 
their stems ; the tendrils are equally useful ; 
they may be taken from vines from which 
no fruit is expected, or from the summer 
prunings; when tainted with soot, they 
must be carefully washed. Forty or fifty 
pdunds of such leaves being put into a tub, 
seven or eight gallons of boiling water are 
to be poured on them, in which they are to 
‘infuse for twenty >four hours; the liquor 
being poured oil, ttie leaves must be pressed 
in a press of considerable power ; and being 
then washed with an additional gallon of 
water, they are again to be pressed. Thirty 
pounds of sugar and a quarter of a pound of 
tartar are now to be added to the mixed 
liquor, and the quantity being made up to 
seven gallons, the process recommended in I 


the case of goosebeirries is to be foIiov>*ed ; 
or that for ripe currants, if a sweet wine 
desired. 

VINEGAR FROM APPLES. — Take a 
bushel of sour apples, cut them up or pound 
them, place them in a large tub, they will 
shortly begin to ferment; then add some 
water, which they will soon absorb; keep 
adding, day by day, as much water as they 
will absorb. At the end of a month strain 
off the liquor into a cask ; to every gallon 
of liquor add half a pint of vinegar, hot. 
that has been previously boiled and reduced 
from one pint ; let it remain for six weeks, 
and there is an excellent vinegar. 

VINEGAR OINTMENT.— Take a pound 
of olive oil and lour ounces of white wax. 
allow them to cool partially, add two ounces 
of vinegar, and stir till cold. This forms a 
cooling astringent dressing to irritated and 
inflamed eyelids. 

VINEGAR WIIEY.-Pour into boiling 
milk as much vinegar as will make a small 
quantity quite clear, dilute with hot wateir 
to an agreeable sharp acid, and add a little 
sugar. This preparation is less heating than 
if made of wine ; and if the exciting of per- 
spiration is all that is desired, it will answer 
the puroose very well. 

VINERY LADDER.— This is used for 
thinning grapes. The three-quarter Inch- 
iron rod, whicii reaches from one end of the 
vinery to the other, is suspended about 
two ieet from the rafters by the iron rods, 
the ends of which are turned up to support 



it. On the rod, hang the irons which support^ 
the ladder. This ladder is very useful ior 
pruning vines and thinning grapes, which 
are on a roofed trellis over a stage of green- 
house plants. 

VINGT-ET-UN.— The game of vingt-et-un, 
or twenty- one, may be played by two or more 
people; and, as the deal is advantageous, 
and often continues long with the same 
person, it is usual to determine it at the 
commencement by turning up the l^st ace, 
or any other mode that may be agreed upon*’ 
The cards mast all be dealt out in suooession, 
unless a natural vingt-eUun occurs, and in the 
mean time the jettne,or younges t hand, should 
collect those that have been played, and 
shuffle them together, ready for the dealer, 
against the period when he shall have 
distributed the whole pack. The dealer is 
first to give two cards, by one at a time, to 
each player, including himself; then to ask 
every person in rotation, beginning with' 
^ 1062 
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the eldest hand on the left, whether he 
stands or chooses another card, which, if 
required, must be y^iveti from off the top of 
the pack, and alter wards another or more, 
if desired, till the points of the additional 
card or cards, added to those dealt, exceed 
or make twenty-one exactly, or such a 
number leas than twenty-one as may be 
judged proper to stand upon ; but when the 
points exceed twenty-one, then the cards of 
that individual player are to be thrown up 
directly, and the stakes to be paid to the 
dealer, who also is, in turn, entitled to draw 
ttdditional cards ; and, on taking a vingt>et» 
un, is to receive double stakes from all who 
stand the game, except such other players 
likewise having twenty-one, between whom 
it is thereby a drawn game, and when any 
adversary has a vingt-et-un, and the dealer, 
not then the opponent, so having twenty- 
one wins doable stakes from him. In other 
eases, except a natural vingt-et-un happens, 
the dealer pays single stakes to all whose 
numbers, under twenty-one, are higher than 
his own, and receives from those who have 
lower numbers; but nothing is paid or 
received by such players as have similar 
numbers to the dealer; and when the dealer 
draw's more than twenty-one, he is to pay 
to all who have not thrown up. Twenty- 
one, w'hensoever dealt in the first instance, 
is styled a natural vingt-et-un, should be 
declared immediately, and entitles the pos- 
sessor to the deal, besides double stakes 
from all the players, unless there shall be 
iKiore than one natural vingt-et-un ; in which 
case the younger hand or hands, so having* 
tlie same, are excu.sed from paying to the 
eldest, who takes the deni of course. 06- 
serve.'—An ace may be reckoned either as 
eleven or one ; every court card is counted 
us ten, and the rest of'the pack according to 
their points. The odds of this game merely 
depend upon the average quantity of cards 
likely to come under or exceed twenty-one; 
for example, if those in hand make fourteen 
exactly, it is seven to six, that the one next 
druwn does not make the number of points 
above twenty- one ; but if the points be 
fifteen, it is seven to six against that hand ; 
yet it would not, therefore, always be pru- 
dent to stand at fifteen, for as the ace may 
be calculated both ways, it is rather above 
an even bet that the adversary’s two first 
cards amount to more than fourteen. A 
natural vingt-et-un may be expected once in 
seven coups, when two, and twice in seven, t 
when four people play, and so on, according ' 
to the number of players. 

VIOLE r.— The sweet violet (viola odorata) 
a native of this country, is quite hardy; 

and the single Kus- 
sian variety, which 
will blow all winter, 
even during frost 
and snow, is still 
hardier, and from 
producing a few 
runners, requires 
little room; but the 
Neapolitan variety 
is rather more deli- { 
cate, and aot to 1 
2068 ' 



perish. There are eight varieties, which 
may be cultivated, either in the open border, 
or in frames or pots, when required to flower 
in winter, the Neapolitan being the best for 
this purpose. The white is both the earliest 
and latest in blowing, and is very sweet 
scented. The single i^anksian is an early 
bloomer, but rather tender. Soil and s«ed 
sowing. The seed which ripens in summer 
from apetalous flowers, may be sown in the 
same manner as already directed lor heart’s 
ease. The seedling plants roust be roanage«^ 
precisely like runners, os shall presently 
stated, As It is important to 

have a good supply of runners as early in 
the year as possible, these may bo promoted 
by silting a little soil or leaf mould over the 
old plants, and then watering them, as sooxi 
as they have done showing petalous flowers, 
in May, or the end of April; apetalous flowers 
produce all summer. The runners, when 
taken off*, should be planted in light garden 
mould, or loam and peat, without any 
manure, at the foot of a south wall, in rows 
six inches apart, and four inches from plant 
to in the rows. They will soon strike 
root, be ready about the end of July Ibr 
removal to any part of the garden, w'here 
the soil is light. They may now bo planted 
nine inches asunder, and the soil ought to 
be frequently loosened with the hoe. to allow 
their roots to extend. Planting The 
first week in August, prepare a bed, in a 
western exposure, of the size of the frame 
to be placed over it, by digging out the old 
soil about two feet in depth, and Jay in the 
bottom, about nine inches thick of broken 
pots, or brick rubbish, in order to drain it 
thoroughly. Upon this, lay one foot thick 
of a compost, composed of two barrow- loads 
of leaf mould, one barrow-load of sandy 
loam, one barrow- load of well rotted dung, 
and half a barrow- load of sharp sand; the 
whole well incorporated, and turned over fre- 
quently for twelve months belbre it is used. 
When the bed has been allowed to settle ftir 
a few days, the plants must be carefully 
taken up, their runners trimmed off*, and 

f lanted four to six inches apart every way. 
f possible, they should not, according 
Paxton, whom we have followed, be more 
than fifteen inches from the glass, giving 
them occasional gentle waterings before 
sunset . J/fer-manogemewt.— When t he nights 
begin to be cold, place the frame over them, 
and put on the lights at night and in rough 
weather; but during the whole autumn, 
with these exceptions, the lights should be 
kept olf. The frame will require to be well 
lined with dry litter, to exclude frost, and 
mats will also be required. As soon as the 
plants show flower, it is not necessary to 
give them any air, except to drv them 
occasionally, if the weather should prove 
means longer stalks are 
obtained, while the moisture of the frame 
caused by evaporation, induces the buds to 
expand more freely. They will come into 
flower in December, and continue flowerim*’ 
till February or later. In a southern aspect, 
the frames will require shading from thi 
mid-day sun in March and April. To insure 
a succession of flowers, transl'er some plants 
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to another bed, about six weeks after the 
first. More hand-glasses, also, may be filled 
with cuttings, these are required for the 
frames, and if cuttings are allowed to remain 
under them without protection, they will 
flower exceedingly well after those in the 
frames are over. 

VIOLET PASTE. — A preparation of this 
name, used for confectionery, may be made 
as follows Take two pounds of violet 
flowers, and reduce them to pulp in a mor- 
tar, hdding the juice of two lemons ; boil 
two pounds of sugar to a thick syrup, and 
then add the mixture from the mortar, and 
with it a pound of apple jelly; let them 
simmer until they are sufficiently thickened 
to form a paste, which is to be rolled out, 
and dried on plates in the sun, or in a slow 
oveu. 

Violet flowers, 2lb8. ; lemons, juice 
of 2; sugar, 2lbs. ; apple jelly, lib. 

VIOLET PERFUME. — Drop twelve 
drops of oil of rhodium on a piece of loaf- 
sugar, grind this well in a glass mortar, 
and mix it thoroughly with three pounds of 
orris-root powder. This will resemble the 
perfume of violet.' If more oil of rhodium 
be added, a rose perfume, instead of violet, 
will be produced. 

VIOLET POWDER, to Apply.— Violet 
i>r baby’s powder affords the best dressing 
for a blister, after having first poulticed the 
place for a few minutes. Instead of the 
ointment generally employed for the healing 
process, diist the blistered surface frequently 
with violet powder; and the pain and te- 
dium usually attending the healing of a 
blister will be quite avoided. 

VIOLETS, Sykup of.— Infuse a pound 
of fresh violet fiowers in two pints and a 
half of water for a day, press out the 
liquor, and in every pint dissolve four 
pounds of sugar ; skim and boil to a syrup. 

VIPER, Bite of.— Above the part bitten 
a ligature or bandage should be applied 
tightly, as quickly after as possible, so as to 
prevent the absorption of the venom, and its 
passage into the blood ; the puncture should 
then be washed with constantly changed 
warm water, sucked or cupped, and lastly 
some caustic, the nitrate of silver, rubbed into 
the punctures, and the part dressed with a 
warm emollient poultice ; the ligature being 
kept on for some hours after these precau- 
tionary measures have been adopted. There 
is, generally, much constitutional anxiety, 
faintness, retching, and very great debility, 
attended often with the vomiting of a large 
quantity of dark-coloured bile. To counter- 
act these depressing symptoms, a good 
draught of hot brandy and water, with 
twenty drops of sal volatile and ten drops 
of ether, should be given immediately, and 
repeated according to circumstances every 
quarter or half hour, with or without a one 
grain opium pill with the first two doses ; a 
large mustard plaster, made of equal parts 
(»f mustard and flour, laid on the stomach. 
1'he patient should be placed in bed in a 
darkened room, kept remarkably quiet, and 
the feet of a steady heat, with hot bricks or 
bottles of water. 


VIRGINIAN CREEPER.— This is ano- 
ther plant that is not indebted to its flowers 
fur its beauty ; but its leaves assume a rich 
red tint during the autumn months. It is 
an exceedingly free grower, and all its 
pruning mere^ly consists in keeping it within 
regular bounds. Any good, rich, loamy soil 
is suitable fur this plant. It is necessary, 
however, that they should have a border of 
such soil extending at least three feet from 
the base of tbe wall to which they are 
attached, and that this soil should have 
been well dug previous to planting. The 
winter months are the best for planting this 
species of creeper. 

VISITING, Etiquette of. — Friendly 
visits may be made in riie forenoon; the 
toilet should be neat without being costly. 
Visits to give invitations to dinner-parties 
or balls, should be of short duration, and 
made in the afternoon. Visits of condolence 
should be paid within from a week to a 
fortnight after the funeral of the deceased ; 
friends of less intimacy should make in- 
quiries, and leave cards. A formal visit 
should never be made before noon. If a 
second visitor is announced, it is proper for 
the first visitor to retire, unlese he is very 
intimate both with the host and the visitor 
announced, or unless the host expresses a 
wish that the first visitor shall remain. 
Visits after balls or parties should be made 
within a mouth. In the latter, it is cus- 
tomary to enclose your card in an envelope, 
bearing the address outside; this may be 
-ent by post, if you reside at a distance; 
but, w hen residing in the neighbourhood, it 
is polite to send your servant, or to call. 
In the latter case, a corner of the card 
should be turned down. When a new 
visitor enters a drawingroom, if it be a 
gentleman, the ladies bow slightly; if a 
lady, the guests rise. On such occasions, 
the hat should be held In the hand, unless 
requested to place it down; then lay it 
beside you. The last arrival in a drawing- 
room takes a seat left vacant near the 
mistress of the house. A lady is not re- 
quired to rise on receiving the visit of a 
gentleman, nor to accompany him to the 
door. When the visitor retires, ring the 
bell for the servant ; you may then accom- 
pany your guest as far towards the door as 
the ciroumstances of your friendship seem 
to demand. Request the servant, during 
the visits of guests, to be ready to attend to 
the door tbe moment the bell rings. When 
you introduce a person, pronounce the name 
distinctly, and say whatever you can to 
make the introduction agreeable, such as, 
**an old and valued friend,*’ schoolfellow 
of mine,” ”an old acquaintance of our 
family.” Never stare about you in a room, 
as though you were mentally taking stock 
of its oon tents. Be hearty in your rec^- 
tion of guests, and when yon detect diffi- 
dence, assist the stranger to throw it off. 
A lady does not put her address on her 
visiting card. 

VITRIOL, Accidents from, to Re- 
medy.— Such accidents are not uncommon 
in kitchens, as when oil of vitriol (impro- 
perly used for cleaning copper vessels) is let 
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on the handf?, &c. In this case, it* a 
little soda or potash be dissolved in water, 
or some fresh soap-boilers’ lees, and in- 
stantly applied, no injury whatever will 
occur to the person or clothes. 

VOICE, Managhment and Preser- 
vation or.-— A weak voice is often the 
4‘frect of i^eiUTal weak health, and in pro- 
jK>rtion as the body can be strengthened, 
i‘o will the voice become stronger. Perhaps 
medical advice may be requisite as to the 
general liealth of t he body or state of the 
lungs ; if so, it should be obtained ; but, 
under any circumstances, avoid quacks and 
advertised nostrums. The following rules 
ibr strengthening ttve voice will be found 
useful : “ 1. Be very temperate in eating 
and drinking. 2. Avoid causes of cxcite- 
jrient, mental or bodily. 3. Head or recite 
daily about live hundred in the highest 
.speaking tone which you cun comfortably 
maintain. Speeches delivered in public are 
oHcn marred by unpractised speakers, from 
the want of attention to tlie simplest rules, 
as follows Speak slow'ly, and give every 
word its due emphasis. Pitch the voice In 
the proper key, neither too high nor too 
low, otherwise the whole of the speech will 
prove harsh and inelfective. Direct the 
voice to about the centre of the room, and 
about midway from the floor ; this means 
every word will reach the ears of all present. 
The folloH'iug hints to vocalists will be also 
found beneficial When about to sing, let 
the body be in a simple unconstrained pos- 
ture. Practise two or three times a day, 
but at first not longer than ten minutc.s at 
a time, one of which should be before 
breaktast. Exercise the extremities of the 
voice, but do not dwell upon those notes 
you reacli witli difilculty. Open tlie mouth 
widely at all times, in the higher notes 
especially ; open it to tlie cars, as if smiling. 
iNever dwell upon consonants. When you 
are about to sing, read the words, and 
muster their meaning, so as to give them 
\ he proper expression. Let every word be 
heard distinctly: disregard of this rule is a 
common fault among singers of every kind 
and degree. Children should never he al- 
lowed to sing much, or to strain their 
voices ; the age of fifteen or sixteen is soon 
enough to begin to practise constantly and 
steadily the two extremities of the voice. 
The voice is said to have gained its greates:. 

S ower at the age of twenty- eight, and to 
egin to decline soon after forty. Never 
force the voice in damp weather, or when in 
the least degree indisposed ; persons often 
slug out of tune at such times, when they 
do hot at othyers. Take nothing to clear the 
voice but a glass of cold water, and always 
avoid pastry, rich cream, coffee, cake, nuts, 
&c., when you intend to sing. 

VOL AU VENT.-Roll off tart paste tiU 
about the eighth of an inch thick; then, 
with a thin cutter made for that purpose 
(about the size of the bottom of the dish 
you intend sending to table), cut out the 
shape, and lay it on a baking-plate with 
paper, rub It over with yolk of egg ; roll out 
a good puff paste an inch thi<», stamp it 
I0ti5 


with the same cutter, and lay it on the tart 
paste, then take a cutter two sizes smaller, 
and press it in the centre nearly through the 
puff paste ; rub the tup with yolk of egg, 
and bake in a quick oven about twenty 
minutes of a light brown colour; when 
done, take out the paste inside the centre 
mark, preserving the top ; put it on a dish 
in a warm plane, and when wanted, fill it 
with a white fricassee of chicken, rabbit, 
ragout of sweetbread, or any other entrtl^e 
you may wish. 

VOLATILE BISCUITS. -Mix one pound 
of flour, half a pound of loaf sugar, and a 
quarter of a pound of butter into a paste, 
with two eggs and a teaspoonful of carbo- 
nate of ammonia dissolved in a little milk. 

VOMITING.— When not the consequence 
of accidents or injuries to the head, or from 
hernia, or some affection of the bowels, 
vomiting or sickness generally proceeds 
from some derangement of the stomach, or 
else from the eflVet of some irritating or 
poisonous substance received into it through 
accideu^ or design. In such cases as the 
latter, tn emetic of antimony or ipecacuanha 
should be taken to expel the noxious sub- 
stance ns quickly as possible, as explained 
under the head of Toisons. For repeated 
and exhausting sickness, such as attends a 
bilious attack, the following draught should 
be taken every half hour. Take of 

Oamplior water . . . . l ounce 

bal volatile 20 drops 

Spirits of lavender ... if drachm 

Mix. A small mustard plaster should be 
applied to the pit of the stomach, the 
patient at the same time keeping in an 
inclined position on his back, us frequently 
as possible. Sometimes simply lying on the 
back, drinking a copious draught of cold 
water, with cold wet napkins applied to the 
stomach, will relieve the most aggravated 
oases of vomiting. But where no relief 
can be obtained, a medical man should be 
instantly sent for. 

VOWELS.— These parts of speech are 
fre 9 uently mispronounced or altogether 
omitted by careless speakers ; and the truth 
of this assertion will bo borne out by a 

f iance at the following examples of error. 

'or iustance, a is often made to take the 
sound of e, and we hear— 


it«tch 

getlier 

thmk 

e:rceptable 

Or of «, as;— 
veteran 


for catch 
for gather 
for thank 
lor acceptable 


for veteran 


The sound of the vowel e is often changed 
Into i, as :— 

kittle for kettle 

forgit for forget 

intirely for entirely 


Or into a, as 

arrand for errand ' 

vaijuice forverjuksc 
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All the other vowel sounds are equally con- 
founded^ hence we hear 


sensable 

pOASable 

Ptoopid 

pi 

Jest 

€V«l 

reg’Iar 

redic’ious 

pertic’Jar 

impedence 

mischievtous 

mountaineoua 

tremenduous 


for senstble 
lor possible 
tor stupid 
for girf 
for Just 
ibr evil 
for regular 
for ridiC7i!ous 
for particular 
for impudence 
for mischievous 
for mountainous 
for tremendous 


These are not so much the mistakes of 
ignorance as of carelessness, and might 
easily be avoided by remembering to give 
each vowel its full, simple, and proper 
sound. 


W. 


WADDING roR Guns.— G un waddings 
are as varied as most of the other gun ap- 
pendages. Whatever wadding is chosen, 
the gauge of the barrel should be borne in 
mind ; a stifTer wadding should be employed 
for a large than a small bore; and it is 
always essential to comfort as well as safety, 
that whatever wadding be used, it should 
exactly dt the barrel. DiiTerent waddings 
have different effects on both the range and 
the force of the delivery of the shot. In the 
use of waddings of any kind it should be 
especially observed, that where there is no 
vent-hole to the breech, a resistance is 
offered to the descent of the wadding, and 
in the attempt to force the wad down, the 
powder is liable to be either pressed or dis- 
turbed. It also happens that some consider- 
able impediment is experienced to the pas- 
sage of the shot wad of some of the kin os in 
vogue; in such a case, a small hole made in 
either or both of the waddings will obviate 
the inconvenience. Although there are 
many kinds of ready-made waddings in 
existence, which are all more or less excel- 
lent in their way, the great difficulty is to 
obtain them of an exact fit. To obviate this 
drawback, it is not unusual to have a wad- 
ding punch made for each gun. In using 
these instrument.*!, it is common to use 
lead to punch on ; but close-grained wood 
will be found preferable, and answer the 
purpose better. Let a wooden block be 
firmly placed, presenting so large a surface 
that it may not become worn into cross | 
ridge.s, which will prove unfavourable to | 
either the scraping or planing of it when it 
becomes necessary to gain a leycl surface ; 
for unless the block be level, the wads will 
not be out clean.— See Sporting, Gun, &o. 

WAFER B1SCUITS.-Add one ounce of 
butter and the white of one egg well beaten 
to one pound of flour;. mix tnem with as 
much cream or good milk as will make a 


thick paste ; work the ;ni8te up well tiil it i» 
as nne as glass ; then cover it over, and set 
it before the fire for twenty minutes ; break 
it in pieces the size of a walnut, roll it out 
as thin as a wafer, using as little flour n» 
possible in doing it. Bake about three mi- 
nutes in a quick oven. 

WAFERS. —In making common wafers 
for securing letters, wheat flour is mixed 
with isingiass and white of egg into a paste ; . 
the paste is spread evenly over tin plates, 
several of which are piled one on another 
and put into an oven. The layer becomes 
thus both baked and polished. When baked, 
the layers are taken from the tins, piled 
into aheap an inch or more in depth, and 
cut into wafers by means of hollow punches.. 
They are coloured witii the usual mineral 
colouring materials. Medallion wafers are 
made of very pure glue, coloured to any , 
desired tint. A seal or medallion is mois-* 
tened with a weak solution of either white 
or coloured gum, which gum is wiped off all- 
except the sunken part. The glue is then* 
poured over the medallion in a thin layer ; 
and the result produced is a medallion wafer, 
either white or coloured, but standing out in 
relief from the ground of another colour. 
Isinglass or gelatine wafers are made of ai 
coloured solution of isinglass, which is pouredi 
ill a very thin layer on a glass plate, and' 
afterwards cut into any desired ibrm. 

WAGES. —The following table shows at 
a glance the daily, weekly, and monthly 
rate of wages, according to the sum paid for 
the year 
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'SV'AGGON.~This veliicle is constructed 
in a variety oflornis, and of various dimen- 
sions. Itood'a patent waggon, as shown in 
the engraving, is a contrivance whereby In 
a few minutes the same carriage may be 
changed by the driver into two complete 
carts of theoonimon dimensions, and appli- 
cable to all the uses of carts in general; or 
into one waggon, so complete that a narrow 
inspection is necessary to distinguish it 
iroin an ordinary w'aggon. Tlie carts have 
a contrivance to render them more safe and 



easy to the horse in going down a hill, and 
have moveable side- ladders, which will be 
found of great use in carrying corn, bark, 
&c. The one-horse waggon is an excellently 
designed machine. The wheels are cylin- 
drical. and the breadth of six inches. The 
draught is by what is called a draught 
spring. By these draught springs, the in- 
ventor says, a carriage will be put in motion 
10S7 


by little more than half of the nower that 
would be necessary without them, and the 
benefit will continue during all the time that 
the carriage may be continued in motion. 

WAINSCOT, TO Clean.— Mix together 
four ounces of powdered guick-lime and four 
ounces of potass, and boil them lor half an 
hour in three quarts of water ; let the mix- 
ture staud until it is quite cold and clear ; 
then pour the clear liquid oflT, dip a painter's 
brush into it, and pass it over the surtaoe ot 
tlie wood in the same manner as for paint- 
ing ; immediately afterwards washing with 
cold water. This mode of cleaning will fre- 
quently render a fresii coat of paint uiiue- 
oessary. and it has the advantage oi being 
destructive to the eggs of insects which may 
be deposited in the crevices of the wood. 
Where there is reason to suspect that bugs 
are in the wood, it may be well as an addi- 
tional precaution to add to the mixture two 
drachms oi corrosive sublimate. 

WALKING, AS AN Kxerc^se.— Walk- 
ing is perhaps the readiest mode of taking 
exercise, and the one most extensively re- 
sorted to If it brought the upper part ot 
the boay as thoroughly into exertion ms the 
lower, it would be perfect, for it is gentle 
and safe with nearly all except the much 
debilitated. To render it the more elTectiial 
in the upper part of the body, it were well 
to walk at all times, wlien convenient, singly^ 
and allow the arms and trunk free play, it 
is best to walk with a companion, or fur 
some definite object, as the now of nervous 
energy will be by these means promoted, 
and the exercise be rendered, as has already 
been explained, the more serviceable. Very 
long or rapid walks should not be attempted 
by individuals of sedentary habits, nor by 
weakly persons ; their frames are totally 
unprepared for such violent exertion. WJien 
a person who has been long confined at still 
employments finds himself at liberty to in- 
dulge his inclination for a ramble ol a few' 
days in the country, he should begin with 
slow and short marches, and be content 
therewith till his body is hardened for greater 
efforts. Kvery summer many youths, from 
ignorance, do themselves great injury bv 
undertaking pedestrian excursions muon 
beyond their strength. Jaded to the last 
degree, and incapable of enjoying anything 
presented to their observation, they never- 
theless persist in making out some appointed 
number of miles per day, never once thinking 
of the outrage they are conuriitting upon 
tiiemselves, and only looking to the glory of 
executing their task, the only pleasure they 
liudin the journey. Serious consequences— 
consumption— not imfrequently follow suoh 
ill-advised and senseless efforts. 

WALKING, CoRBECT Method of.— 
To walk gracefully, the body must be erect, 
but not stiff, and the head held up in such 
a position that the eyes are directed for- 
ward. The tendency to bend forward the 
head, and stoop the shoulders, which many 
persons have, most be avoided, as being not 
only awkward, but iojurious. At the same 
time, strutting and pomposity are not to 
be indulged in. An casv, firm, and erect 
posture IS alone desirable. In walking, it 
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£fl to be borne in mind that the locomotion 
is to be performed ■jutirely by the l^s, not 
rolling from side to side, and helping for- 
ward each leg alternately by advancing the 
haunches. In placing the foot down, the 
toe must first touch the ground, and not 
the heel, which mode of proceeding gives a 
very awkward appearance to the gait. The 
toes are to be turned out, but not exces- 
sively, a habit almost as unsightly as turn- 
ing the toes in. The arms should move 
simultaneously with the legs, but easily, 
and with a moderate degree of motion only. 
JL^adies generally present a more graceful 
appearance, with one or both of the arms 
partly raised when walking. Custom leads 
us to regard the hanging of the arms by 
the side, on the part of a female, as some- 
what too masculine. 

WALL- FLOWER. —The double varieties 
of this plant, require some protection through 
severe weather in winter such as a mat, or 
if scarce, a cold frame is sometimes awarded 
them ; for these the Lancashire growers are 
celebrated, and we have seen some really 
magnificent specimens in their gardens. To 
make fine plants of these, cuttings should 
be taken in July or August, and struck under 
a hand-light on a shaded border, following 
them, as soon as it is known they are rooted, 
in sandy loam or leaf mould; such plants 
become well established before the winter, 
and in spring, when placed in the open 
borders, grow luxuriantly, and are speedily 
covered with flowers. The single kinds are 
usually treated as annuals ; a sowing is made 
about the time recommended for striking the 
double varieties, and they are afterwards 
removed to final stations. 

WALL FRUIT, to Pjiotect.— For this 
purpose, the following contrivance will be 
I'ound to answer;— Lay a board one foot 
wide, on brackets under the coping of the 
wall, supporting it by uprights, two and a 
half inches square, whicli rest on sheds driven 
into the ground, at eighteen inches’ distance 
from the wall. These uprights are ten feet 
apart the whole length, and the two ends 
are close boarded with half- inch stuflf. Two 
inches under tlie top board a rod of iron 
should be fastened from upright to upright, 
and on these curtains fitted, which are formed 
of two breadths of coarse, close, stout canvas, 
having large tinned- iron rings fastened on 
the top. One side of each curtain is then 
fastened to each upright, and they draw and 
'ueet.in the middle, lapping well over, and 
are t<ed together with a few pieces of tape, or 
else a few large hooks and eyes. The whole 
apparatus is moveable, and with care, will 
last many years. 

WALLS.— In the construction of walls, it 
is essential that the stones be either taken 
from the quarry, or consist of the largest 
land- stones, broken in such a manner as to 
have a good flat surface, in order that they 
may hind well ; that th^ be built by masons, 
and well pinned ; that they have as dry and 
deep a foundation as possible in order to 
guard against frosts, &o. ; that they may he 
made wide at the bottom, and tapering 
upwards when the coping Is to be ap- 
plied} that the coping consists of mate- 


rials that cannot be readily overturned 
or removed, for, upon the manner in 
which it is finished, much of the future 
value and durability of the wall will be 
found to depend. Independently of the 
ordinary walls of stone, there are others, 
made of various materials, and oonstriicted 
in several ways. Turf walls form a fence for 
enclosing fields, and for the formation of 
folds, pens, or other places of confinement 
for cattle during the night. In general t hey 
are made with turf only, pared off from the 
adjoining surface, and used without any 
mixture of earth; in other cases, the wall 
consists of a fencing of turf on each side, 
while the space between is filled up with 
loose earth. Stone and turf walls arc also 
very common in many situations, and are 
frequently employed Irom neccessity, when 
other materials are expensive or procured 
with difficulty. Mud walls witU a mixture of 
straw are also used. In the construction of 
these, asmaii quantity of strawshould be 
taken, and incorporated with a sufficient 
proportion of clay; the straw in this case,, 
answering the same purpose as hair in lime- 
plaster; when a sufficient number of small 
masses are made, the work is begun by 
laying a stratum at the bottom of the 
embedded wall; this being done, and the 
different pieces firmly kneaded together 
upon the hand, a flat deal board is applied 
on each side, which, being properly pressed 
and rubbed against the building in a hori- 
zontal direction, not only serves to consoli- 
date the work, but gives it a degree of 
smoothness and uniformity; successive 
strata are added, till the wall is raised 
to the intended height, care being taken to 
taper it gradually upwards. Wails made in 
this way will last for many years; and, if 
washed with lime at the proper season of 
the year, will have an appearance no way 
inferior to such as are made with stone and 
lime. Walls may also be made of rammed 
earth. In constructing them, the earth is 
previously pounded, in order to crumble any 
stones therein; clay is added in a small 
quantity, about one eighth part. It is all 
beaten and mixed up together by repeated 
blows of the mallet. The earth being thus 
prepared, and slightly wetted, the foundation 
of the wall is dug. This is laid with stone; 
and, when it is about one foot high above 
the surface of the ground, planks are ar- 
ranged on each side, and the space between 
filled with earth intended for the wall ; this 
method is continued successfully until the 
wall is completed. Stamped earth walls are 
prepared by the earth being put into a mould 
or box of any size, as seen in the engraving. 



This mould is a strong oaken or iron box. 
and the earth being placed in It, is com^ 
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pressed either by the action of a press acted 
upon by a lever or screw, or great forge- 
hammer. The stone, or solid body of earth 
thus acquired, is then used iu the same way 
as common hewn stone, and either bedded or 
merely jointed with lime* mortar; it is then 
washed with lime, both fur effect and 
duration. Walls for gardens, orchards, and 
general horticultural purposes are usually 
built in panels, from ftiteeii to thirty feet m 
length, one brick thick, with pillars at 
specified distances, for the purpose of 
adding to their strength, and the f oundation 
of a brick and a hall thick. The following 
plan of building a wall Is worthy of adop- 
tion, as it is equally durable as the 
ordinary kind, and saves one- third of the 
expense. Form the wall hollow, nine inches 
in breadth, by placing the bricks edgewi.He, 
so as to represent two facings, lay them in 
good mortar, and carefully fiui.sh the joints. 
The bricks are placed alternately, with their 
faces and ends to the outside, so tliat every 
second brick is a tie, and on each succeeding 
course, a brick with its end outside is placed 
on the centre of one laid lengthwise on 
either side. The top of the wail must be 
covered with a coping of stone or bricks 
projecting eight inches. It is strengthened 
at every twenty feet by pieces of fourteeii- 
tuch bnck-work, built in the same manner 
with bricks laid on edge. In no iiistunee, 
should a wall be lower than eight, feet. 
The thickness usually varies with the height 
of the wall -being nine inches if it is not 
higher than eight feet; thirteen and a half 
inches it above eigiit, and under fourteen 
teet; and eigitteeu inches from fourteen up 
to twenty leet. VV’alJs so constructed, 
become dry alter ram much more rapidly 
than a solid wall of the same or any 
other thickness, whilst they ripen the 
fruit eqiully well. liiclliuid or sloping 
walls liave been recommended, but have 
always faded in practice; fur although they 
receive the sun’s rays at a favourable angle, 
they retain wet, and become so much 
colder by radiation at niglit tlmn perpen- 
dicular walls, that they are found to be 
rnfavourable to the ripening of fruit. The 
fiued wall or hoi wall is generally built entirely 
of brick, though where stone is abundant 
and more economical, the buck or north side 
may be of that material. A fined wall may 
be termed a hollow wall, in which the hol- 
low part i.i thrown into compartments a. 
to facilitate the circulation of smoke and 
heat from the base or surface of the ground, 
10 within one or two feet of the coping. 



Such wads are generally arranged with 
hooki) insoned under tlie ooping. to 


admit of fastening some description of pro- 
tecting covers, and sometimes for tenqiorary 
glass frames. A length of forty feet, anct 
from ten to fUteen feet high, may be heated 
by one tire, the f urnace of which, b, being 
placed one or two feet below the surface of 
the ground, the first course or flue, c, will 
commence one foot above it, and be two 
feet and a half, or three feet higli, and the 
second, third, and fourth courses, d, k, t. 
narrower as they ascend. 'I'lie thickness of 
that side of the flue next the soutii, or pre- 
ferable side, should, lor the first course, be 
four inches of brick and bed, and for other 
courses, it would be desirable to have bricks 
cast in a smaller mould; say, for the second 
course, three inches, for the tliird, two and 
three-quarter inches, and for the fourth, two 
and a half inches in breadth. This will give 
an opportunity of bevelling tlie wall, and 
the brick.s hemp all of the same tliickness 
though of different widths, the external 
appearance will be everywhere the same. 

WALLS, TO I'KKVF.NT DAMPNESS IN.— 
First dry the walls thoroughly, and then 
varnish them with the following: mix a 
pint of Jl^iseed oil, an ounce and a half of 
ground iftharge, and two ounces of finely- 
powdered resin. Apply this in sucoessive 
coat.«, which, alter the filth time, will form 
a varnish on the wall, so hard and compact 
as to etrectually exclude moisture. Or, 
when the walls are papered, place under 
the paper sheet lead, rolled very thin, and 
fastened up with copper nails. It may be 
uumediately covered with paper. 

WALNUT, Culture of.— They succeed 
only in a deep, alluvial, ricii soil ; their roots 
spread far and deep, and as most vegetation 
refuses to grow beneatiji their shade, the 
most proper position for them is the outside 
of the orchard, or corner ol a field ; their 
habit iiniits them for the garden. The 
necessity of gathering the fruit by thrashing 
it from llie tree with poles, renders any 
further priming unnecessary ; and the ma- 
nagement ol mature trees may he said to bo 
confined to tile removal of decaying limbs, 
nor is that of younger plants of much more 
trouble; after being grafted, which should 
be done in March, in the manner usual with 
other trees of the class, they will only re- 
quire to be trained to the height sufficient 
to obtain ihe desired stem before the head 
is aliow’ed to be formed. The list of kinds 
cultivated by name is, as before mentioned, 
very limited ; from them we select the fol- 
lowing: /'V/tam— Nuts large, very full and 
double, shell thick; a good bearer. Ilghjlyer^ 
Nuts of medium size, well filled, shell very 
thin, 80 that it may be broken between the 
lingers. Pro/i/fc— Nuts large, well filled; 
tree bears very young. !rAt»-j 5 /<e//cd - NutB 
double, full, shell thin ; a moderate bearer. 
Yorkshire Nuts well filled, but do not double, 
shell stout: bears well. 

WALNUT KKTCIJUP.-See Ketchup. 

WALNUT VINEGAIl.-Put green wal- 
nut shells into a brine of salt and water 
strong enough to float an egg; let them lie 
covered in this ten or twelve days; then 
take them out, and lay them m the sun for 
a week; put them into a pan and pour boil- 
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ing vinegrar on them ; in about a week or 
ten days pour off the vinegar, making it 
boiling hot, and pour over them again. In a 
month it will be fit for use, and will be 
i'ound excellent to eat with cold meat, and 
particularly useful in making sauces. 

WALNUTS, TO Pickle.— The walnuts 
for this pickle, must be gathered while a pin 
can pierce them easily, for when once the 
shell can be felt, they have ceased to be in a 
proper state ibr it. Make sufficient brine to 
cover them well, with six ounces of salt to 
the quart of water ; take off the soum, which 
will rise to the surface as the salt dissolves, 
throw in the walnuts, and stir them night 
and morning ; change the brine every three 
days, and it they are wanted for immediate 
eating, leave them in it for twelve days, 
otherwise, drain them from it in nine, spread 
them on dishes, and let them remain exposed 
to the air until they become black ; this will 
be in twelve hours or less. Make a pickle 
for them, with something more than half a 
j^allon of vinegar to the hundred, a teaspoon* 
liil of salt, two ounces of black pepper, 
three of bruised giuger, a drachm of mace, 
And from a quarter to half an ounce of cloves 
(of which some may be stuck into three or 
four small onions), and four ounces of 
mustard* seed. Boil the whole of these 
together for about five minutes ; have the 
walnuts ready in a stone jar or jars, and 
pour it on them as it is taken from the fire. 
When the pickle is quite cold, cover the jar 
securely, and store it in a dry place. Keep 
the walnuts always well covered with vinegar, 
And boil that which is added to them. 

WALTZ.— This kind of dance includes 
the Ibllowing:— IFa/te CotiUon: Places taken 
the same as for a quadrille; first couple 
waltz round inside, first and seoosd ladies 
■advance twice and cross over, turning twice; 
first and second gentlemen do the same; 
third and fourth couples do the same ; first 
and second couples waltz to places, third 
and fourth do the same ; all waltz to partners 
and turn half round with both hands meeting 
the next lady, perform this figure until in 
your places ; ibrm two sidelines, all advance 
twice and cross over, turning twice: the 
same, returning ; all waltz round ; the 
whole repeated four times. Waltt Cellariui: 
The gentleman takes the lady's left hand 
with his right, moving one bar to the left 
by glissade, and hopping twice on the left 
foot, while the lady does the same to the 
right, on her right foot ; at the second bar, 
both repeat this movement with the other 
Ibot. This is repeated for sixteen bars ; they 
then waltz sixteen bars, glissade and two 
hops, taking care to occupy tlie time of two 
bars, to get quite round. The gentleman 
810W takes both the lady's Imnds, and makes 
the grand square, moving three bars to bis 
left, at the fourth bar making two beats 
while turning the angle; his right foot is 
now moved forward to the other angle three 
bars, at the fourth beat again while turning 
the angle, the same repeated for sixteen 
bars, the lady having her right foot forVrard 
when the gentleman has his left foot for- 
ward, the waltz is again repeated, after 
which several other steps are introduced, 


but which require to be seen to be under- 
stoed. Circular Waltz : The dancers form a 
circle, then promenade during the introduc- 
tion; all waltz sixteen bars— set, holding 
partner’s right hand, and turn— waltz thirty- 
two bars, rest and turn partners slowly— 
lace partner and chassez to right and lelt- 
pirouette lady twice with the right hand— all 
waltz sixteen bars, set, and turn— all form 
a circle, still retaining the lady by the right 
hand, and move round to the left, sixteen 
bars: waltz for finale. Polka Waltz: The 
couples take hold of liands as in the usual 
waltz. First waltz: the gentleman hops 
the left foot well forward, then back ; and 
glissades half round. He then hops the 
right foot forward and back, and glissades 
the other half round. The lady performs 
the same steps, beginning with the right 
foot. Second: the gentleman hopping strikes 
the left heel three times against the right 
heel, and then jumps half round on the left 
foot; he then strikes the right heel three 
tiroes against the left, and jumps on the 
right foot, completing the circle. The lady 
does the same steps with reverse feet. Third: 
the gentleman raises up the left foot, places 
it lightly on the ground, then strikes the 
right heel smartly twice, and glissades halt 
round. The same is then done with the 
other ibot. The lady begins with the right 
foot. Waltz h deux temps : This waltz contains 
like the common waltz, three times, but 
difibrently divided, the first time consists of 
a gliding step; the second a chassez, including, 
two times in one. A chassez is performed by . 
bringing one leg near the other, and moving 
it forward, backward, right, left, and round. 
The gentleman begins by sliding to the left 
with his left foot, then performing a chassez 
towards the left with his right foot without 
turning at all during the first two times ; 
he then slides backwards with bis right leg 
turning half round, after which be puts his 
left leg behind, to perform a chassez forward, 
turning then half round for the second time. , 
The lady waltzes in the same manner, except 
that the first time she slides to the right 
with the right foot, and also performs the 
chassez on the right, and continues the same 
as the gentleman, except that she slides 
backward with her right foot, when the 
gentleman slides with his left foot to the 
left. To perform this waltz gracefully, care 
must be taken to avoid jumping, the move- 
ment consisting of a mere slide, and the 
knees being kept slightly bent 
WARDIAN CASE. -An invention which 
facilitates and favours the growth of plants 
where, owing to the vitiated state ot the 
air in crowds towns, or close apartments, 
it is impossible to cultivate plants in 
open pots. The Wardian case may be con- 
structed of every shape and size, according 
to the taste or means of the grower. By 
aid of these, any one inhabiting a dwelling 
freely exposed to the sun's light, has it in 
his power to cultivate a miscellaneous oolleo- 
tioD of plants at a very trifling expense One 
of these cases, of a very complete structure, 
is represented with its collection of plants, 
in the annexed figure. On the stand, or 
table is a strong box, lined with zinc or 
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lead, and filled with we]l>inoistetied loamy 
«oil, underlaid by a thin subsoil of turfy 



loam, and this rests on a porous stratum 
of gravel or broken earthenware- This 
composition is intended to represent a 
natural fertile soil, which it does to perfec- 
tion, the water lodging among the gravel, 
all the wants of tlie plant In the superior 
mould require it. Over this box is placed a 
close-fitting glass cover, which completes 
the apparatus. The lighter and thinner the 
glass frame, and the finer the glass, the 
better are the plants exposed to view, and 
the more ready to receive the sun’s light. 
When the moisture of the soil within is 
vaporized by the heat of the sun, it collects 
on the inside of the glass, and trickles down 
again, so that the plants are never sub- 
jected to irregular or capricious watering, 
wiiile their own respiration and decoinposi- 
tian of water afford them nearly all the 
atmosphere they require. The case, how- 
ever, is not absolutely air-tight; if it 
preserves a certain regular amount of 
moisture, warmth, and air, while it excludes 
4lu8t, smoke, soot, and noxious fumes, it i 
does all that is required. Wardian oases 
may be used either for in-door or opoi 
culture; and answer as well for a little 
front garden-plot, or back court, as for a 
drawing-room. They can be also con- 
veniently put up in balconies, or even over 
the entire window, so that the panes may 
serve for one side of the conservatory. The 
plants to be sought after need not be rare 
exotics, but such as grow abundantly in 
woods, and in the neighbourhood of towns 
and cities. Of these, the common ivy 
grows most beautifully, and can be trained 
over any part of the case, agreeably to the 
pleasure of the owner. The primroses in 
early spring, will continue to flower for 
seven or eij^t weeks in succession ; so like- 
wise does the wood sorrel, the anemone, 
the honeysuckle, and numerous other plants, 
independently of numerous species or mos- 
ses and ferns. There are, likewise, many 
cultivated plants procurable at a small cost, 
which grow without the slightest trouble, 
as the common musk-plant, myrtle, jas- 
mines, &o. Ail the vacant spaces in the 
case may be employed in raising amaii 


salads, radishes, Ac. These remarks apply 
chiefly to situations where there is but 
little sunshine ; W'here there is more sun, a 
greater number and variety of flowering 
plants will be found to thrive, such as 
several kinds of roses, passion flowers, 
geraniums, &c., with tiamerous beautiful 
annuals. Case- grown plants, after the first 
preparation, require little or no care ; the 
case need only be opened for the removal of 
dead leaves, or for a little trimming when 
required. Plants in open flower-pots are 
exposed to the alternations of climate, but 
the plants in these cases seem to be inde- 
pendent of any change of temperature in 
the sir, and water themselves.— See Win- 
dow Gardkning. 

WAKDUOBE.- An article of furniture 
in which clothes are kept. For this pur- 
pose, it is more convenient than chests of 
drawers, for iu them, dresses and coats may 



Fiff. 1. 

be put away without folding ; or light ana 
delicate articles may be laid by themselves 
on sliding trays, and so kept from all pres- 
sure. The simplest kind of wardrobe is an 
upright press, as shown in flu. 1. It may be 
made of mahogany, oak, or walnuts they 
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purchasers who cannot afford to pay a high 
price. In tiic engraving, one of tlie doors 
of the wardrobe is left open, to show the 
position of the pegs on which clothing is 
hung, by having a row cn the inside of the 
door, the whole four sides will be filled, 
and no space wasted. A partition which 
divides the wardrobe into two, runs from 
top to bottom, where the doors meet, and 
the space covered by the closed door is gene- 
rally fitted with eliding trays or drawers. 
The lowest drawer of all is a very deep one 
lor holding bonnets. Sometimes pegs are 
placed inside, so that the bonnets may 
hang apart from each other. Fig. 2, 
combines the advantages of a ward- 
robe and chest of drawers ; it is suit- 
able for a small room, and will stand 
conveniently in a recess. When the doors 
are opened, the whole contents of the npi>er 
part are exposed at ofte view. This part is i 
generally fitted up with five sliding shelves, ! 
or with sliding trays, which run in grooves i 
made in the end of the carcass. Fig. 3 is \ 
what is called a winged wardrobe, and is the | 



most serviceable of all, but it can only appear 
to advantage or be used with comfort in 
a large room. One convenience of a ward- 
robe over a chest of drawers is, that one 
lock on the door secures the things inside as 
well as the five or six locks on the drawers, 
and with far less trouble. 

W A RM INO- PA N. — This well- known 
implement of domestic economy is nsually 
filled with live coals when it is required for 
^se, but care is needed not to leave smoke 
or sufiTucating fumes, independently of the 



danger of scorching the sheets. A superior 
warming-pan illustrated by the annexed 
figure, obviates these inconveniences by 
being filled with boiling water instead of 
coal. 

WARMING STANDARD. — A contri- 
vance adapted for certain culinary processes, 
construe^, ed as follows Procure a hollow 


iron tube, of three-quarters or half an inch 
outside diameter ; to the tower part, weld or 
solder a tripod, on which it may rest 
firmly; near the upper part provide a 
thumb-pinching screw- bite in the inside of 



the tube. Procure a long rod of a diameter 
to go easily into the diameter of the lower 
tube; let this rod be of sufficient length to 
reach the second bar of the grate, where the 
lower end Inserted in the tubeis just caught 
by the pinching-screw. At the top of the 
bar or rod, fasten a circular plate of iron, on 
which to place the plates or articles to be 
w'armed It is evident that the pinching- 
screw, fastening the internal rod, will keep 
the circular plate at any elevation requisite; 
thus, it may be kept opposite the hottest 
and brightest portion of the fire. The 
whole article msy be made cheaply of tin. 

WARRANTY —In all cases of express 
warranty, if the warranty prove false, or 
the goods are in any respect different from 
wrhat the vendor represents them to be, the 
buyer is entitled to compeiiisation, or he 
may return them. But a general warranty 
doe.s not extend to guard against defects 
which are obvious to ordinary circumspec- 
tion, or where the false representation of 
the vendor is known to the vendee. Neither 
dues tlie law, upon the sale of goods by 
sample, with a warranty that the bulk of 
the commodity answers the sample, raiseau 
implied warranty that the comrnotiity should 
be marketable ; therefore, if there should 
be a latent defect then existing in them, 
nnknown to the seller, and without fraud on 
his part, he is not answerabte. But a sale 
of goods by sample, is such a warranty 
that, if the bulk lie inferior to the sample, 
the purchaser is not bound to accept or pay 
for the goods. Warranty must be upon the 
sale; if it be made alterwanis, it must be 
reduced to writing, otherwise it will not be 
bifiding on the vendor. With respect to the 
sale of horses, a warranty of soundnetts may 
be defined in an enlarged sense, an assurance 
from constitutional defects ; but in itsprac^ 
tical import is construed so as to exclude 
every defect by which the animal is rendered 
less fit for present use and enjoyment; tlie 
horse is not, on that account. ‘to be held 
unsound, still less if the purchaser be 
informed of it, ind admits the exceptiov 
lOTf? 
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Into the terms of the contract. The aeree- 
luent for the sale of horses has been held to 
be an agreement “ relating to the sale of 
goods,” within the Statute of Frauds ; 
tlierefore, a written receipt for the price, 
containing the warranty or other condition 
of sale, is admissible in evidence, stamped 
with a common receipt stamp, without an 
agreement stamp, and is the usual mode in 
which the contract is made and proved. A 
verbal representation of the seller to a buyer 
of a horse in the course of dealing, that he 
“may depend upon it the horse is perfectly 
quiet ana free from vice,” is a warranty ; or 
that he “could warrant.” If the seller 
.says, at the time of the sale, “I never 
warrant, but the horse is sound as far as f 
know;” this is a qualified warranty, and 
tlic purchaser may maintain an action, if he 
can show that the horse was unsound to 
The knowledge of the seller. 

WARREN.— A place privileged eltlier by 
prescription or grunt from the Crown, to 
keep beasts and fowls of warren in, as 
raboits, hares, partridges, pheasants, &c. 
The statute declares that a warren may be 
open, and there is no need of closing it in, 
as there i.s in the case of a park. In the 
forming of a warren, great caution is to be 
used for tlie fixitig upon a proper place and 
a right situation. It should always be upon 
a slight ascend if possible, and exposed to 
the east or the south. The soil that is 
most suitable is that which is sandy ; for 
when the soil is clayey or hard, the rabbits 
find great difHculty in making their burrows, 
and never do it so well; and if the soil be 
boggy or marshy, there would be very little 
advantage from the warren, for wet is very 
destructive to these animals. 

WASH BALLS.— Shave thin two pounds 
of new white soap into about a teacupful 
ot rose-water; then pour as much boiling 
water on as will solten it. Put into a brass 
pan a pint of sweet oil, four pennyworth of 
oil of almonds, half a pound oi spermaceti, 
and set. all over the lire till dissolved, then 
add the soap, and half an ounce of camphor 
that has first been reduced to powder by 
rubbing it in a mortar with a few drops of 
spirit of wine or lavender water, or any 
other scent. Boil ten minutes, then pour it 
into a basin, and stir it till it is quite thick 
enough to roll up into hard balls, which 
must then be done as soon as possible. If 
essence Is used, stir it in quickly after it is 
taken oil the fire, that the odour may not 
evaporate. 

WASHING.— The process of washing is 
one of the most important in the practice of 
domestic economy, and requires considerable 
management to conduct it properly. Before 
proceeding to wash, all the articles must be 
oarctully looked over and sorted, taking care 
to tie the pairs together. Articles much 
torn shoald be mended, as a rent begun 
before the wash is sure to be increased by 
scrubbing. All stains should be attended 
to, using the proper application for each 
Kind. The house-linen, body-linen, coloured 
articles, and flannels, are all washed sepa- 
rately, and must, therefore, be sorted 
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accordingly. When this is done, the opera* 
tion may be proceeded with as follows:— 
Take a pound of yellow soap and three 
ounces of patent washing-powder, dissolve 
in two quarts of water, and boil to a jelly. 
Add this quantity to twelve gallons of cold 
water in the furnace, then put the finest 
of the clothes into the water while cold, 
heat the furnace, and allow them to remain 
till they have boiled for half an hour. 
Take them out, and rinse them twice, in 
two clear waters. In taking them out of 
the furnace, lay them in the narrow- 
bottomed basket over the tumace, that the 
water may drain back into it before putting 
them into clear water. After rinsing them 
the first time, pour the water back into the 
furnace to boil the second lot of clothes m, 
and let the second water be used for 
the first riu.sing of the next lot of clothes, 
and so on, bluing each lot after being rinsed 
twice. When the water in the furnace 
becomes too weak, add three-quarters of a 
I)ound of soap and an ounce of washing- 
powder, boilea to a jelly, as before. If the 
wristbav'ts, or any part of the clotlies* 
are very dfrty, rub a IHtle soap on, and soak 
them one or two days beforehand. They 
must be carefully looked over when in the 
first rinsing tub, and any dirty places 
washed out and rinsed again. If the furnace 
is small, a less quantity of snap and soda 
must be used. This plan requires a plenti- 
ful supply of water. When there are 
many coloured things, dissolvehalf a pound 
of soap into the water to make a lather, 
instead of rubbing soap on them. And to 
wash flannels, make a good lather with 
yellow soap and warm rain water; rub 
them, and put very little soap upon them. 
Wash them in this way in two waters, and 
then in a clear lather with a little blue in it; 
squeeze them in a cloth, and shake them 
well. When water is hard, and will not 
readily unite with the soap, it will always 
be proper to boil it before use; which will 
be found sufficiently eificaclous, if the hard- 
ness depends solely upon the impregnation 
of lime. Even exposure to the atmosphere 
will produce a softening effect, leaving it 
much fitter for washing purposes. In both 
cases, the water ought to be carefully 
poured off from the sediment, as the neu- 
tralized lime, when treed from its extra 
carbonic acid, falls to the bottom by its own 
gravity. Boiling, however, has no effect 
when the hardness of the water proceeds 
from lime united with the suiphurio acid ; 
and It must be brought to Its proper state, 
by the application of common wood- ashes 
from the kitchen grate, or of barilla, or 
pearlash. To economise the use of soap, 
put any quantity of pearlash into a large 
jar, covered from the dust ; in a few days, 
the alkali will become liquid, which must be 
diluted in double its quantity of soft water, 
and with an equal quantity of newiy-slacked 
lime. Boil it for naif an hour, frequently 
stirring it, adding as much more hot water, 
and drawing oft the liquor, when the resi- 
duum may be boiled afresh, and drained, 
until it ceases to feel acid to the tongue. 
Soap and labour may be ^*»ved by diSBOlving 
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ftlum «nd chalk in bran-water, in which the 
linen oug^ht to be boiled, tlien well rinsed 
out, and exposed to the usual process of 
bleaching. 

WASHING MACHINE. -A machine 
designed for washing articles, with a saving 
of labour and expense. There are various 
constructions of this kind in existence; 
that shown in the annexed engraving may 



be explained as follows :~-It is furnished 
with a wash-tub, and a tap to draw oiT 
water; also with rollers for wringing and 
mangling, and a drip-board to convey water 
from the rollers back into the tub, without 
spilling the water. There is a mangling 
board, which slides out, a fall-down table, 
with inclined back, and wheels by which the 
whole can be removed by the mereH child. 
The washing-tub is fitted with internal ribs, 
and represents an oblong box, witti a water- 
tight lid. The aotion is semi-rotary, causing 
the clothes to rub backwards and forwards 
over the ribbed sides of the tub, which is a 
perieot imitation of the hand- rubbing mode 
of washing, and which muses the least 
amount of friction. In this machine, there- 
fore, the finest muslins can be washed 
without the slightest injury. Its great 
advantage, however, is that it excludes 
atmospheric air, and confines the steam, 
during the operation of washing, the steam 
acting more powerfully upon the clothes, 
as it bleaches them more effectually than 
though they were boiled. The dirt, under 
these oircumstanoes, is more etlectually 
loosened, and less friction is required to 
free from it the article washed. The wring- 
ing powers of this machine are also ex- 
cellent. The clothes are much better in 
colour when wrung by this process, than 
by the hand, the dirty water being com- 
pletely pressed out of them; while, by the 
ordinary mode, it is left to dry in the 
clothes. Another advantage of this machine 
is, that it occupies very little space, and 
may be easily worked. 

WASHING THE BODY, — Although 
many persons may not find it oonvenieat to ' 
use a bath, every one is in a position to keep 
the skin sweet and healthy by washing. It 
is highly conducive, not only to bodily 
health but to cental vigour and cheerlul- 


ness, to submit the whole of the body to 
an ablution dally. Immediately a persois 
leaves his bed in the morning, he should 
sponge himself thoroughly with cold water, 
afterwards drying well, and using vigorous 
friction ibr some time. This will ensure a 
healthy action of the skin, and prevent 
numerous diseases which arise from the 
neglect of this wholesome habit. If a per- 
son be at all delicate, or the weather be 
very severe, the water may be made luke- 
warm. In the case of invalids, where it is 
desirable to cleanse the body, but dangerous 
to expose it too much, a little vinegar and 
water, slightly warm, will be found a very 
refreshing application. There exists a great 
prejudice with some people against washing 
the feet and head, under the impression 
that doing so renders a person liable tO' 
colds, whereas it is just the reverse; for 
the habitual washing of these parts of the 
body will render a person almost free from 
these Hlfeotions.—See Ablution, Bathing, 
Skin, Ac. 

WASH-LKATII ER gloves, to Clean. 
—These should first have the grease spots 
taken from them, by rubbing on them 
either magnesia or cream of tartar; then 
make a lather of white soap and lukewarm 
water, wash and wring the gloves through 
this, and then squeeze them through a 
second suds. Rinse them first in lukewarm 
water, and then in cold, and stretch them 
to dry before the fire, or in the sun. 

WA8HSTAND.— For the proper furnish- 
ing of a bedroom, it is necessary to be care- 
ful in the choice of washstands. Tlic variety 
of these articles of furniture is so grea*t, that 
whatever be the style ol' room to be fitted 
up, there can be little or no difficulty in 
selecting the right kind. For small or com- 
mon rooms, the smallest and simplest kind 
of washstand will be the best ; one of these 
is shewn at I. It occupies but littlo 
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space, being, in fact, scarcel^r wider across 
than the basin, about fifteen inches square; 
and, if required, it may be still further 
reiiuced by being made triangular, so that 
it will adapt itself to a corner. By placing 
the shelf on which the pitcher stands lower, 
room would be gained for an additional 
one, with a drawer between the two ; toe 
top may be also enclosed with washboard*, 
as jf?g. 2. Ftfir. 2 represents a washstand 
superior in style and appearance to the 
foregoing, and affording more room lor the 
soap and brush, trays, washbottle, .Ta» 
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which are generally placed upon It. The 
length should be from two to three feet, 
according to the capacity of the bedroom. 
Tiiree feet will be foand the most conve- 
nient length if there, be space enough in the 
apartment ; or if there be room enough for 
a double washstand, then four feet or four 


i<J. 2. 

feet and a half will not be too long. On a 
small stand, the washboards should be from 
three to four inches deep, and increused in 
proportion to the size to six or seven inches 
lor a three feet stand, and ten or twelve 
inches for a double stand ; In the latter 
case, a shelf, four inches wide, and the whole 
length of the stand, is usually tlxed to the 
back washboard, about four inches below 
its upper edge. The diameter of the basin- 
hole should be from nine inches to ten 
inches and a half, as it is most convenient 
tor lifting the basin In and out, and better 
than fitting closely. Fig. 3 shows a pedestal 



Fig. 3, 

washstand, tlie appearance of which, when 
well finished, is very handsome, and is pre- 
ferred by many persons to one having legs. 
The best k.nds are made of mahogany, with 
a marble top; but the painted and com- 
moner sort are much nsed, and cost much 
less. The colour of the paint or japan de- 
pends much on taste; the most frequent is 
drab and green, or drab and blue, with 
imitation marble top. In addition to the 
paint, it is not a bad plan to cover the top 
with a piece of light marbled floor-oloUi, 
ms 



which looks well, and lasts a longtime, witls 
care. Fig. 4 represents the upper part of an 
enclosed washstand, which. In some cases, 
is more suitable than one of the ordinary 
make. The hollow lids conceal the basin, 
and the jug and other vessels are kept in 
the receptacle below ; the whole msy be shut 
out of sight; the stand may, consequently, 
be placed in a sitting-room, if required; or 
in a bedroom much used in the day-time. 
Washstauds should not be made more than 
twenty- eight inches high, or they will be 
inconvenient to those who stoop to wash 
their face over the basin. This is a matter 
which should be carefully considered in 
buying a washstand, ns many persons do 
not discover the inconvenience until too late. 
For a married couple, a double washstand 



Fig. 4. 


is obviously much more convenient than a 
single one, as it obviates the necessity of 
waiting, emptying the basin, &?. In wash- 
ing, some of iliP water used is nticessarily 
split upon the waslistund. and, wlien this la 
in considerable quantities, it is apt to rut the 
wood, unless it be dried immediately. The 
paperhanging in the immediate vicinity of 
the washstand, is also liable to be soiled by 
the soap and water: and to avoid this, a 
piece of paper should be pinned against the 
wail during the process of ablution. 

WASP STINGS, TO IlEAL.-It la a fact 
worth knowing, itiat at tlie season of tlie 
year when wasps are troublesome with their 
stings, no application will airord such 
instantaneous relief as a drop of liquor 
potassn— potash- water ; indeed, its efieots 
are so unfailing, that it may be oaited a 
specific cure. It operates by neutralising 
the injected poison, which is undoubtedly ot 
an acrid nature. Families and persons who 
have the care of children, will do well to 
have always at hand a small quantity ot 
this solution, whicli should be kept in a 
stoppered phial. It is not an expensive 
application ; a quarter of an ounce will be 
quite sufllcient to order at once, and a single 
drop placed on the wound (which should be 
first sliahtiy opened) is all that is required. 

WASP TKAP.—A glass, shaped similarly 
to that seen in the engraving, forms an 
excellent trap for this troubiesome insect, 
lliese glasses are to be about half-fill^ witir 
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•ugar and water, or honey and water, with 
a little of the mixture placed at the mouth, 



to entice the waap to enter. Once in, there 
ia, of course, no extrication. 

WATCH, Management of.— 1. Wind 
your watch aa nearly aa poaaible at the 
aarae hour every day. 2. Be careful that 
the key is in good condition, as there is 
much danger of injuring the works when 
the key is worn or cracked : there are more 
main springs and chains broken through a 
jerk in winding than from any other cause, 
which injury will sooner or later be the 
result, if the key be in bad order. 3. As 
all metals contract by cold and expand by 
heat, it must be manifest lliat to keep the 
watch as nearly as possible at one tempera- 
ture, is a necessary piece of attention. 4. 
Keep the watch as constantly as possible 
in one position, that is, if it hangs by day, 
let it hang by night, against something 
soft. 6. The hands of a pocket chrono- 
meter or duplex watch should never be set i 
backwards ; in other watches, this is a | 
matter of no consequence. 6. The glass 
should never be opened in watches which set ! 
and regulate at the back. One or two 
directions more it is of vital importance 
that you bear in mind. On regulating a 
watch, should it be fast, move the regulator 
a trifle towards the slow; and if going slow, 
do the reverse ; you cannot move the regu- 
lator too slightly or too gently at a time, 
and the only inconvenience that can arise is 
more than once. On the contrary, if you 
move the regulator too much at a time, you 
will be as far, if not farther than ever, from 
attaining your object, so that yon may 
repeat the movement until quite tired and 
disappointed, stoutly blaming both watch 
and watchmaker, while the fault is entirely 
your own. Again, you cannot be too care- 
ful in respect of the nature and condition 
of your watch-pocket ; see that it be made 
of something soft and pliant, such as wash- 
leather, which is the best, and also that 
there be no flue or nap that may be torn oif 
when taking the watch ont of the pocket. 
Cleanliness, too, is as'needihl here as in the 


I key before winding; for, if there be dust or 
dirt in either instance, it will, you may rely 
j upon it, work its way into the watch, as 
well as wear away the engine- turning of 
the case. 

WATER BISCUITS.— Into one pound 
of dour rub three ounces of butter, add a 
sufficient quantity of water to make it into 
a stiff dough ; well knead it, and roll it as 
thin as waters ; prick with a biscuit-pricker, 
t and bake a very pale brown. 

WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, TO 
Varnish. — Boil some clean parchment- 
cuttmus in water. In a clean glased pipkin, 
till a very clear size is produced ; strain it, 
and keep it for use. Give the drawings 
two coats of this mixture, passing quickly 
over the work, so as not to disturb the 
colours; when dry. proceed as previously 
directed for varnishing. 

WATERCRESS, Culture of. — This 
excellent salad plant is extensively cul- 
tivated in the counties bordering on the 
metropolis, lor the supply of the London 
markets. It may be had wherever there is 
a moderate but continual stream of clear 
water. In Kent, where the finest are pro- 
duced, the beds are formed by widening the 
natural stream to an extent that will secure 
a depth of about three inches, to be regu- 
lated by dams placed at intervals across the 
stream ; the bottom is covered with chalk 
or gravel, and the plants placed In rows 
parallel with the course of the stream. 
When it is desired to gather a bed, as the 
spaces between the dams are called, and 
which is done successively from the head of 
the stream downwards, the upper dam is 
secured, and the lower one opened, the 
water is thus drained off, and the cress is 
gathered. It is also necessary to loy them 
dry several times in the season, to clear the 
plants of weeds, and to make good, defi- 
ciencie.s that may have occurred ; after re- 
ceiving the requisite attention, the water is 
again admitted, and the plants begin to 
grow again. In this way they are gathered 
almost throughout the year ; and, in ord;^ir’ 
to afford protection from the severest 
weather, coppice- wood is grown on the 
banks of the stream, which breaks the 
catting wind in winter, and the fierce sun- 
shine of summer. The watercress may be 
grown in still water that can be occasionally 
changed by sluices, but thejr are inferior to 
those from constantly running water. 

WATERCRESS STEWED. -The fol- 
lowing receipt will be found to produce 
an agreeable and wholesome dish. Lay 
the cress in strong salt and water, to 
clear It from insects ; pick and wash nicely, 
and stew in water for about ten minutes; 
drain, and chop; season with pepper and 
salt; add a little butter, and return it to 
the Btewpan until well heated. Add a little 
vinegar just before serving; put around it 
sippets of toast or fried bread. The above, 
made thin, as a substitute ibr parsley and 
butter, will be found an excellent covering 
for a boiled fowl. There should be con- 
siderably more of the cress than the parsley, 
us the flavour is much milder. 
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WA.TEB, Dietetic Propekties op,— 
Water ft an inestimable benefit to health, 
and as it neither stimulates the appetite to 
excess, nor can produce any perceptible 
effect on the nerves, it is admirably adapted 
for diet, and we ought, perhaps by right, to 
make it our sole beverage, as it was with 
the first of mankind, and still is with all 
animals. Pure water, flavours the food we 
eat better than any other liquid, and more 
certainly preserves the juices in their na> 
tural purity; it penetrates more easily 
througn the smallest vessels, and removes 
obstructions in them. Water is to be re- 
commended as an ordinary beverage on 
two conditions. The first is, that it should 
be drunk as pure as possible. Impure water 
is of itself impregnated with foreign mat- 
ters, which may prove prejudicial to health. 
Hence it loses all the advantages it pos- 
sesses in its pure state, and in such a case 
it would be preferable to drink beer or any 
Other beverage, that is saturated with nu- 
tritive particles, rather than impure water. 
The signs of good water are. that it easily 
becomes hot and cold, that in summer it is 
cool, and in winter slightly lukewarm ; that 
a drop dried on a clean cloth leaves not the 
slightest stain behind; and that it has 
neither taste nor smell. It is also a sign of 

ood water, that when boiled, it becomes 

ot, and afterwards grows cold, and sooner 
than any other water. The water of stand- 
ing pools and wells is in general extremely 
impure, and is accounted the worst of all. 
Elver-water differs according to the variety 
of the soil over which it runs, and the 
changes of the weatlicr ; but, though com- 
monly drunk, it is never pure. Next to 
well and river- water, both of which are 
always impure, rain-water follows in the 
scale of preference. It is very impure, and 
a ready vehicle for all the pernicious matters 
that are constantly floating in the atmo- 
sphere. Snow-water is much purer. I’he 
water to be most strongly recommended 
is a spring-water which descends from lofty 
hills, through flints and pure sand, and 
rolls gently along over a similar bed of 
rocks. Such water leaves behind all its 
coarse impurities in the sand; it is a puri- 
fied rain and snow-water, a fluid crystal, a 
real cordial, and the best beverage for 
persons in good health. The second condi- 
tion attached to water-drinking is, that 
such persons only choose it for their con- 
stant beverage, to whom warming, strength- 
ening, and nutritive liquids are hurtful; 
and that, if they have not been in the habit 
of drinking it from their youth, they use 
some caution in accnstomlng themselves to 
it. Those who have been in the habit of 
drinking water from their youth, cannot 
choose a more wholesome beverage, if the 
water be pure. 

WAXES, HARD, TO Soften.— Half- fill 
R tub' or barrel with wood ashes, and 
then fill it up with water ; by this means, 
ley may be obtained whenever it is wanted. 
A gallon of this ley, pat into a large kettle 
of hard water, will make it as soft as rain- 
water. 

WATERING BABROW.-This imple- 
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ment is intended for large establishments 
where much watering is ordinarily done by 



the watering-pot. By its use, much time 
and labour of the gardener are saved, par- 
ticularly where the tank, pond, or punip is 
at a distance from the garden. 

WATERING POT.— The essential ope- 
ration of watering plants is considerably 
facilitated by the employment of a well- 
contrive*! watering pot. The one fepre- 
sented m the annexed figure has the spout 



made in three distinct parts. The first, a, 
is fixed to the body of the pot in such ft 
manner as not to become easily out of 
repair. This is efl’ected by filling up the 
uigle between the spout and the put by the 
hollow compartment, n, in the top of which 
are two openings, c and d; the larger, c, 
for holding, when not in use, the middle 
piece of the spout, or larger rose : and the 
other, D, for the smaller rose. The larger 
rose, E, is for using without the middle 
piece of the spout, and it delivers the water 
upwards; the smaller rose, r, which can 
only be used with the middle tube of the 
spout, delivers the water downwards, ex j 
aotly over the object or space to be watered. 
The advantage of this rose, therefore, con- 
sists in the definitiveness of its action, as 
the advantage of the larger rose consists in 
the gentleness of its action. An additional 
value is given to this part by the screw- 
joints, which render the spout perfectly 
water-tight; and therefore, among other 
uses, it is particularly suitabla lur lady 
gardeners. 

WATEE ON THE BEAIN. - Hydro- 
cephalus, or dropsy of the brain, left liiseare 
more generally found in iniancf dm vet/ 
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early youth than at any other period, and ie 
usually divided Into acute and ehronk^ and 
6xt6Priftl ftnd lnt€rnftl, or e collection of 
fluid between the membranes of the brain, 
or in the Ventricles or cavities of the brain 
Itself. This disease is almost always found 
existing in a scrofulous state of the system ; 
and i« either bom with the child in a greater 
or less degree of development, or produced 
subsequent to birth, either commencing 
immediately, or concurrent with the irritation 
of teething; sometimes it is later In its 
attacks, and depends upon some special 
irritation, as of worms in the stomach and 
bowels, when the enlargement goes on with 
remarkable rapidity. The size to which the 
bones of the skull may be parted, and the 
dimensions the head sometimes assumes 
are, in many instances, extremely re- 
markable; the head, from its great size, 
being obliged to be supported on pillows, 
and lifted with the child. The most 
obvious symptoms indicating this disease, 
before the size of the head declares the 
nature of the mischief, are, pains over the 
eyes and forehead, heaviness and stupor, 
dilation of the pupils, nausea, vomiting, 
great debility and slownoss of the pulse, 
and very often convulsions. In acute hy- 
drocephalus, the disease commences with 
inflammation of the membranes of the 
brain, and terminates by an effusion of 
into the ventricles, or between the 
coats of the organ, and is usually fatal in a 
few days; but by far the most ordinarv 
form Is that of the chronic state, which 
may occur at any time between birth and 
eight years of age, and very seldom alter 
that period. This form of the disease is 
characterised by the following special symp- 
toms : drowsiness, languor, squinting, vo- 
miting, confined state of the bowels, coma, 
and lastly convulsions. The bones of the 
skull separate, the natural openings, or 
separations existing in infancy, enlarge, 
and the whole head becomes considerably 
expanded. The acute hydrocephalus is 
generally excited by some irritating cause 
in the bowels, and Is first indicated by 
languor, loss of appetite, vomiting, and a 
dry parched tongue, succeeded by a hot dry 
skin, flushings of the face, pain over the 
eyes, extreme sensibility to light, redness 
of the eyes, and contracted pupils. The 
pain on the brows and forehead becomes 
extremely acute, and comes on at intervals 
in fits of intolerable pain, causing the 
patient to shriek out. and compress the 
head with the hands. In a short time the 
pupils cease to contract, and become en- 
larged, the dilation gradually inoreasing till 
at length the iris becomes insensible to the 
influence of light, and will neither contract 
nor dilate; a permanent squint of one or 
both eyes sets in, the pain in the head gives 
way to a state of drowsiness and coma, and 
the pulse, frOm being quick and small, falls 
to a faint, almost Imperceptible, beat or 
flutter, till loss of sight, and a universal 
lethar^, terminates the case. In the 
treatment of acute hydrocepbalns, or water 
’n the head, there are two indications or 
co!ii;(rB to I'C pursued, to reduce the inflam 


matory action, and promote absorption of 
the elTused fluid. The first is to be effeoted 
by bleeding, blisters, cathartics, and other 
similar means ; and the second, by mercu- 
rial applications, diuretics, and tonics. The 
treatment of the chronic form consists in a 
modification of both these means; but as 
this disease, in either form, can only be 
undertaken by a professional person, and 
must be watched by an experienced eye, 
and as the different phases of both forms 
demand a practised judgment in knowing 
when and now to meet the various symp- 
toms, it is unnecessary here to give modes 
of procedure for so serious a disease.— See 
Dropsy, Teething, &c. 

WATER- DirES, Tp Prevent Freez- 
ing.— The tying up of the ball* tap with 
straw or flannel during severe weather, 
will, in general, prevent the freezing ol 
water-pipes. But the surest method is to 
have the main-pipe higher than the cistern 
or other receptacle; and, being thus of a 
regular inoline, the pipe will immediately 
be exhausted when the supply ceases. 
When water remains in the pipes, if each 
tap be left dripping, the circulation of the 
water will prevent it freezing in the pipes. 

WATERPROOF BOOTS. -Boots may be 
made impervious to’water by the following 
composition : — ^Melt three ounces of sper- 
maceti in a pipkin, or other earthen vessel, 
over a slow fire ; add six drachms of India- 
rubber, cut into slices, and let the whole 
remain till it dissolves; then atid eight 
ounces of tallow, two ounces of lard, and 
four ounces of amber varnish. Incorporate 
these ingredients thoroughly, and the mix- 
ture will be then fit for use. The boots 
which require waterproofing must have two 
or three coats, with a common blaoking- 
bnish, and a fine polish is the result. 

WATERPROOF CLOTHES. — Procure 
some weak size, such as is used by paper- 
makers. make It hot, and stir into it a little 
piece of alum, and a small quantity of soap- 
lather. Apply this mixture with a brush 
equally all over the article. Or, melt an 
ounce of white wax, add to it a quart ot 
spirits of turpentine, into which, when 
thoroughly mixed and cold, dip the cloth, 
and afterwards hang it to dry. 

WATERPROOF LEATHER. — Boil a 
neat’s foot in two quarts of linseed oil for 
two hours, then add six ounces of India- 
rubber, and let it boil till thoroughly dis- 
solved. Apply this to the leather with a 
soft brush, a little at a time. 

WATER SOUGHT. -This Is a very 
simple and inexpensive dish, much served 
at the regular fish- dinners. It is excel- 
lent if well prepared; and as it may 
be made with fish of various kinds, 
when they are too small to present a 
good appearance, or to be palatably dressed 
in any other way, it is also very economics. 
Flounders, perch, tench, and eels are said 
to answer best for water souoby; but deli- 
cate soles, and several other varietie^w 
small white fish, arc often used for it wim 
good effect. It is also often made with 
slices of salmon, or of salmon- trout. »reeil 
flrom the skin. ITirow into rather more 
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thftii sufficient water to Just cover the 
quantity of fish required, from half to three- 
quarters of an ounce of salt to the quart, a 
doaen corns of white pepper, a small bunch 
of green parsley, and two or three tender 
parsley roots, nrst cut into inch lengths, 
and then split to the size of straws. »im' 
mer the mixture until these last are tender, 
which will be in from half to a whole hour, 
then lay .in the fish delicately cleaned, 
oleared from every particle of brown skin, 
and divided into equal portions of about 
two inches in width. Take off all the scum 
as it rises, and stew the Ush softly from 
eight to twelve minutes, watching it that it 
may not break from being over- done. Two 
minutes before it is dished, strew in a large 
tablespoonful or more of minced parsley, or 
some branches of the herb boiled very 
green in a separate saucepan ; lilt out the 
fish carefully with a slice, and the parsley 
roots with it; pour over it the liquor in 
which it has been boiled, but leave out 
the peppercorns. For a superior water 
souohy, take all the bones out of the 
tish, and stew down the interior portions 
of it to a strong broth; about an hour 
will be sufficient for this. Salt, parsley, 
and a little cayenne may be added to it. 
Strain it off clear through a sieve, and use 
it instead of water for the souchy. The 
Juice of half a good lemon may be thrown 
into the stew before it is served. A deep 
dish will, of course, be required for it. The 
parsley roots can be boiled apart when more 
convenient, but they give an agreeable 
flavour when added to the liquor at first. 
Slices of brown or white bread and butter 
must be sent to table always with water 
aouchy ; the first is usually preferred, but, 
to suit all tastes, some of each may be 
served with it. 


WATER STAINS, TO Remove from 
<)rape.— When a drop of water falls on a 
black crape veil or collar, it leaves a con- 
spicuous white mark. To obliterate this, 
spread the crape on a table (laying on it a 
large book or a paper-weight, to keep it 
steady), and place underneath the stain a 
piece of old black silk. With a large camel- 
hair brush, dipped in common ink, go over 
the stain, and then wipe off the ink with a 
little bit of old soft silk. It will dry imme- 
diately, and the white mark will be seen no 
more. 


WATER, TO Purify.— Filter river- watei 
through a sponge, more or less compressed 
instead of stone or sand, by which tin 
water is not only rendered more clear, but 
wholesome; for sand is insensibly dissolvec 
by the water, so that, in four or five years 
It will have lost a fifth part of its weight 
Powder of charcoal should be added to thi 
sponge, when the water is foul or fetid 
Or, lake a large ttower-pot, and put either i 
piece ot B{Kntge or some cleanly- washei 
moss over the hole at the bottom. Fill th( 
pot ^ree-quarters full with a mixture o 
equal parts of clean sharp sand and char 
coal. In pieces the size of peas ; on this Ir 
a piece of hnen or woollen cloth, larg* 
^ou£^*K to hang over the sides of the pot 
Pour the water to be filtered into the basu 


formed by the cloth, and it will oomo o«t 
pure through the sponge or moss at the 
bottom. 

WAX, TO Hem and PuBiFY.—Where 
six or eight stocks of bees are kept, it will 
be most profitable and convenient to have 
a tin vessel made to fit a duly proportioned 
kettle or pot, the sides of which should be 
quite straight, so that, when it slides down; 
there may be no vacancy for the I'arina or 
bee- bread to rise up betvreen. The holes in 
the tin division should be as numerous 
and small as possible in the bottom, and 
about two inches up the sides ; the bottom 
should be quite flat, without a rim, like that 
of a quart tin pot, ttiat it may press the 
dregs closer down when near the bottom. 
Bet the pot on the fire, with about five or 
six iuclies depth of water therein, in which 
is to be mixed single aqua-ibrtis, in the 
proportion of half an ounce for each quart 
of water. In this put as many combs as 
will conveniently boil when melted. As 
soon as they begin to melt, they should be 
frequently stirred, until all be thoroughly 
melted; let It then boil without stirrilDg, 
that the *^‘ex may rise clear. It should be 
made to coil briskly during the whole pro- 
cess. As soon as the yelJow froth rises, 
put in the division, and press it down in 
the liquor, until it be about full; with a 
wooden spoon, or what is better, a tin ladle, 
first dipped in cold water, lightly skim off 
the wax as it rises upon the surface, and 
put it in a narrow-bottomed pan previously 
rinsed in cold water, set as near as may be 
to the pot on the fire ; and continue skim- 
ming the wax off as long as it rises, de- 
pressing the separater in proportion as the 
liquor rises. Vvhen the liquor in the pan is 
nearly cold, the wax is to be taken out, and 
what dross adheres to it scraped off. The 
wax is then to be rcboiled in a small quan- 
tity of water, and about a fourth part as 
much aqua-fortis as before to a quart ; as 
soon as it boils, take it off, and let it stand 
until cold. The wax will concrete at the 
top, and the remaining dross, being scraped 
oft, may be further purified with omer 
combs. Another and less expensive method 
is, to put the combs loosely into a canvas, 
or rather a fine hair bag. tied up close at 
the end, and put into a kettle with a due 
proportion of aqua-fortis and water; a 
leaden or iron weight is to be laid on the 
bag, to keep it down to the bottom. It 
must be made to boil so as to throw up the 
froth briskly, which Is to be taken off with 
a ladle ; a tldck board, with a handle In the 
middle, is then to be put in, to press out 
the wax that may be still adhering; it is 
afterwards to be re- melted, as in the first 
method. It should be carefully observed, 
that in these processes of skimming off 
froth, the rising of a clear yellow should be 
reserved by itself, as often requiring no 
farther purification. The more forcibly the 
froth is thrown up, the purer it will h^ 
the operation the sooner finished, livery 
old brood combs are not worth mmtng: 
but such refuse as has been pressed, maybe 
kept in a close tub or vessel for five or iix 
weeks, in whwti time the impnritieg wU. 
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^t^nr.ent and deeay, and the wax will be in 
a better state for melting^. 

WAX, TO Kbmove.— Wax is removed 
by spirits of turpentine, using it on a piece 
of woollen cloth, and afterwards getting off 
the turpentine by continuing the friction 
" with a clean piece of cloth, or, if necessary, 
follow it up by soap and water, or spirits of 
trine. When the wax is abundant in quan. 
tity, a hot iron should be held near the 
cloth till the wax melts, then scrape it off, 
lay a clean piece of blotting-paper over the 

{ )lace, and press it with a cooler iron till it 
las taken up as much as possible, after 
which, proceed as above. 

WAXEN FLOWERS AND FEXIIT.— 
The modelling of flowers and fruit m wax 
is an easily acquired art, and one which is 
encour^ng in its results. The materials 
lor commencing the process will cost from 
twenty to thirty shillings; they may be 
obtained at most fancy repositories, and 
specimens of the latest improvements and 
novelties may be seen at the same time at 
these places. The petals, leaves, &c., of 
flowers are made of sneets of coloured wax, 
which may be purchased in packets of 
assorted shades. The stems are made of 
wire of suitable thickness, covered with 
silk, and overlaid with wax ; and the leaves 
are frequently made by pressing thin sheets 
of wax on leaves of embossed calico. 
Leaves of various descriptions are to be 
obtained of the persons who sell the mate- 
rials for wax-flower making. The flowers, 
leaves, and buds of artificial flowers will 
serve as the base of their wax models. 
The best guide to the construction of a 
flower is to take, say a tulip, a rose, or a 
camclia (procuring, ii possible, two flowers 
nearly alike), and oareihlly picking one of 
them to pieces, lay the petals down in the 
order in which they are taken from the 
flower, that you may know their relative 
positions. The natural flower will be a 
guide in getting the wax petals together, 
and will enable the operator to give not 
only to each petal, but to the contour of 
the flower, the characteristics which are 
natural to it. In most cases, they are 
merely pressed together, and held in their 

5 laces by the adhesiveness of the wax. 

'rom the paper patterns, the wax petals or 
other portions of the flowers, may be cut. 
'fliey should be out singly by scissors, rather 
loose at the points, and the scissors should 
be frequently dipped into water, to prevent 
the wax from adhering to the blades. The 
scraps of wax which fall from the cutting 
will be found useful for making seed vessels 
and other parts of flowers, very few and 
very simple instruments are required, and 
those may be purchased at the places where 
the otiier materials are obtained. Where 
the manufactured formations of leaves can- 
fiot be obtained, patterns of them should 
be cut in paper, and the venous appearance 
may be imparted to the wax by pressii^ 
thejLeaf upon it. In the oonstructlon' of 
sprigs, it is most important to be guided by 
sprigs of the natural plant, as various kinds 
of plants have many different charaomristios 
iu the grouping of their flowers, leaves, gnd 


branches. For the tints, stripes, and spots* 
of variegated flowers, colours will be sup- 
plied from amongst the other materials, and 
the application of them is precisely upon 
the principle of water-colour painting. 

For the rjwkinff of waxen /ndt, the following 
instructions are to be observed The mate- 
rials Of which moulds are composed should 
be of the best plaster of Paris, which can 
be bought from the Italian figure-makers. 
If this cannot be procured, the cheaper 
plaster from the oil- shops may be substi- 
tuted, if it can be procured quite fresh. 
The mould must be made by an impression 
from the object to be imitated, made upon 
the plaster before it seta;, and, for early 
experiments, an egg, boiled bard, will be 
found efficient. Having filled a small pud- 
ding-basin about three-quarters full of fine 
damp sand, lay the egg lengthwise in the 
sand, BO that it is above, and lialf below, 
the level of the sand, which should be per- 
fectly smooth around it. Then prepare the 
plaster in another basin, which should be 
half full of water; sprinkle the plaster in. 
quickly till it comes to the top of the water, 
and then, having stirred it for a moment 
with a spoon, pour the whole upon the egg 
in the other basin. While the half mould 
thus made is hardening thoroughly, care- 
fully remove every particle of plaster from 
the basin in which it was mixed, and also 
.from the spoon which has been used. This 
must be done by placing them both in 
water, and wiping them perfectly clean. 
This is highly important, since a small 
quantity of mortar which has set will 
destroy the quality of a second mixing.. 
In about five minutes, the half mould will 
be fit to remove, which may be done by 
turning the basin up with the right hand 
(taking care not to lose the sand), so that; 
the mould falls into the left hand ; the egg 
should then be allowed to fall back gently 
on the sand out of the mould. The egg 
being removed and laid aside, the mould 
must be trimmed; that is, the saud must 
be brushed from the flat surface of the 
mould with a nail-brush, very slightly, 
without touching the extreme and sharp 
edges, where the hollow of the mould com- 
mences. Then upon the broad edge, flrom 
which the sand nas been bruslied, make 
four equidistant hollows, with the round 
end of a table-knife; these are to guide 
hereafter in the fixing of the second half of 
the mould. The egg should now be replaced 
in the mould, and the edge of the cast, with 
the holes, thoroughly moistened with sweet 
oil, laid on with a feather or camel-hair 
brush. Into the basin from which the sand 
has been emptied, place, with the egg upper- 
most, the half mould, which enould fit 
closely at the edges to the side of the vessel, 
then prepare some more liquid plaster as 
before, and pour it upon the qgg and the 
mould, and, while it is hardening, smooth 
it round with a spoon, as with the first halt. 
In due time, remove the whole from the 
basin; the halves will be tbund readily 
separable, and the egg being removed, the 
mould is ready to cast in, after it has bM' 
set aside for an hour or two, so as to harden 
lose 
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cdmptetely. For the first experiment, com- ; 
mooL yellow wax may be usra, or the ends 
of partially need wax or composite can- 
dles. Every large object to be imitated 
in wax should be cast hollow; and there- 
fore, although the transparent lightness 
required In the imitation of fruits is not 
requisite in an artificial egg. yet, in this 
instance, in order to render the Instmctioi^ 
conformable with the principl^the egg will 
be east as if it were fruit. Tlte operator 
must now proceed as follows -Soak the 
two pteces of plaster of Paris in hot water 
I'or ten minutes. In the mean time, melt 
the wax very slowly in a small tin saucepan 
with a snout to it, care being taken not to 
allow the wax to boil, or it will be dis- 
coloured; a lump of wax, the size of the 
object to be imitated, will be sufficient for 
easting twice at least. As soon as the wax 
Is thoroughly melted, place the saucepan by 
the side of the fire, and, taking the parts of 
the mould from the hot water, remove the 
moisture from their surfaces by pressing 
them gently with a handkerchief or suit 
cloth. The mould must not be wiped, but 
only pressed. Having laid the two halves 
of the mould so that there can be no mistake 
in fitting the one in its exact place quickly 
on the other, pour from the saucepan Into 
one of the half moulds nearly as much wax 
as will fill the hollow made by the model, 
quickly fit the other half on the top of it, 
squeeze the two pieces tightly together in 
the hand, and, continuing to hold them 
thus, turn them over in every possible posi- 
tion, so that the wax, whicn is slowly con- 
gealing in the Intornal hollow of the mould, 
may be of equal thickness in all parts. 
Having continued this process for at least 
two minutes, the hands (still holding and 
turning the mould) may be immersed in 
cold water, to hasten the cooling process. 
The perfect congealmcnt of the wax may 
be known, alter a little e:i^erlencc, by the 
absence of the sound of fluid on shaking 
the mould. As soon as the mould is com- 
pletely cooled, the halves may be separated 
carefully, the upper half being lifted straight 
up from the under half, and if the opera- 
tion has been properly conducted, a waxen 
egg will be turned out of the mould. The 
egg will only require trimming, that is, 
removing the ridge which marks the line at 
which the halves of the mould were joined, 
and polishing off the scratches or inequa- 
lities left by the knife with a piece of sdft 
rag, moistened with spirits of turpen- 
tine or spirits of wine. It is always desi- 
rable. when the materials and moulds are 
prepared, to make several castings of the 
same object, as the moulds are apt to become 
chipped when laid by in a cupboard ; and 
for this reason, as well as for the sake of 

f iractlce, beginners are advised to make at 
a dozen waxen eggs before any other 
object Is proceeded with. If success attends 
these first efforts, every difficulty in subse- 
quent operations will be easily overcome. 
Jo colour wax. stir into it, while it is by 
the side of the fire, a little flake white in 
poww, and continue to stir the mixture 
while it is betog poured into the half mould. 


The fixing and shaking of the moulds must 
be performed quickly, or the colouring mat- 
ter will settle on the side of the half into 
which the mixture is poured. To produce a 
good Imitation of the surfhee, in the first 
place, very slightly prick with a fine needle 
the surfiioe of the object, and then, havinii^ 
smeared it with spirits of turpentine, run 
the surface all over, so as nearly to obUtt^**^ 
rate the marks of the needle-point. The 
simple operation thus described constitutee 
the fundamental process of waxen flruit 
and flower making ; and in the same man- 
ner as the egg is treated, oranges, lemons^ 
large gooseberries, small cucumbers, &o., 
&o., may be operated upon. 

WATS AND MEANS.*-Thi8 well-knovftt 
term is specially applied to the receipt and 
expenditure of national income, but it may 
be equally brought to bear on private 
resources and outlay also. In the first 
place, It is necessary to determine what 
sum may be spent, as well as the total 
expenditure which may be safely and 
properly incurred. When it is definitely 
settled, the next thing is to ourtail the 
expenses of each department to an amount 
proportioned to the total expenditure, and 
here scope is afforded for considerable 
variation according to the extent of. the 
establishment. Generally speaking, about 
one- half of a moderate income must be set 
apart for the supplies of the house, the 
other moiety to oe devoted as follows - 
one-eighth of the whole to rent and taxes, 
one-eighth to olothing, one-eighth to wages 
and incidental expenses, and one- eighth to 
medical attendance, entertainment of visi- 
tors, and other superfluities. The next tiling 
is to apportion the items of expenditure into 
weekly, monthly, or quarterly payments 
according to need. Thus, when the house- 
wife has carefully set down the whole sum 
to be spent, and divided it suitably, she will 
be able at once to see how to accommodate 
herself to oircumstanoes, and to raise one 
item or lower another accordingly. These 
calculations should be made upon paper, and 
a determination come to, to abide by such 
calculations at all hazards. Should the 
expenditure in any one department fall 
below what has been presupposed, a fund 
may be created therefrom to meet the 
excess of expenditure in another d^artment 
where the apportionment has not been high 
enough. 

WEAKNESS.— ‘There is no derangement 
of the human economy more prevalent than 
that known under the general term of 
weakness ; and none that requires a more 
ersisteiit and direct mode of self-discipline, 
uch being the case, it has been deemed 
advisable to enlarge upon this topic, in order 
that the approaches of this malady may be 
warded oil, and its attacks renaered less 
formidable. By weakness is meant that 
state wherein the ordinary actions of bealtlh 
are performed feebly, or below the usi^ 
limit. By it, must be understood a vafia|& 
of amount, and not of kind. 'WeaknestfUnay 
exist by itself, and it may be acoompatti^ 
with disease, or associated tidtit Cfipressl^ 
Lastly, in some complicated oases, it may be 
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present in some of the normal actions when 
others are redundant. In the full enjoyment 
of health, the well- nourished body is neither 
thin nor fat ; and the muscular substance is 
neither attenuated, nor is it wasted ; and 
the brightness of the eye, the well* coloured 
skin, and general beauty of form, with 
quickness of thought, aptitude for action, 
and ability for rest, indicate normal health 
and absence of weakness. One of the first 
symptoms which betrays itself in connection 
with weakness, is a loss of muscular power, 
or sense of lutense fatigue alter ordinary 
exertion. The patient complains that, after 
he has done his work, he feels excessively 
tirid — a symptom not to be neglected, as it 
is often tiie beginning of a train of cir* 
oumstauocs, which may terminate fatally. 
Another symptom is a iailure of the faculties 
of sensation. In some cases the vision is 
impaired, or power of adjustment to dis- 
tances lessened. In others, a tendency to 
deafness exists, and frequently the palate is 
so far injured, that the appreciation of the 
quality of tool is deteriorated. Again, the 
capacity for long - continued thought is 
materially lessened. The active imagination 
is diminished ; the memory of certain cir- 
cumstances and objects is impaired ; and at 
other times, with the full possession of 
mental faculties, there is an unwillingness 
of action, and dilUculty of being aroused, 
not at all consistent with the healthy 
sahject. Inability to rest and take sleep 
sumcient for the restoration of the body, is 
another symptom to be noted. Where it 
exists, the body cannot be sufficiently re- 
) freshed to take on its usual state ; and an 
absence of sqund sleep cannot continue with 
impunity. Sometimes the appetite is capri- 
cious or dogs ; but besides the diminution in 
the-power of taking food, there is a Iailure of 
thepower of nutrition when food sufficient 
for the object is taken ; a state which cannot 
long exist unaccompanied by a failure of the 
owers of performing the usual functions, 
ometimes the failure of nutrition takes 
place in the muscular system ; at others, 
the fatty tissue passes away; and lastly, 
certain specidc parts may be observed to be 
imnourished, as the corner of the eye, or the 
substance of the teeth. As manilbld as are 
the conditions of vigour and health, so 
complex are the causes of debility and want 
of strength: such as irregularity of ibod, 
external influences, deprivation of rest and 
sleep, irregularity of the work performed, 
and hereditary defect. With regard to food, 
the quantity should be sufficient, the quality 
good, and the intervals at which it is taken 
appropriate. These points should be most 
luliy considered. It may be here observed 
that persons who indulge to excess in 
alcoholic drinks, are practically starving, by 
taking an insufficiency of one kind of food, 
and excess of others. With regard to 
external influences, it is well known that 
purity of atmosphere, and a sufficiency of 
Iig^ are most important. Peprivation of 
r^f and sleep have been already alluded to, j 
but It should be known that an excess of; 
these is equally liable to produce weakness. 
Irregularities in the performance of work. 


require to be oarefhlly guarded against 
Husoular exertion may be carried on to 
absolute exhaustion ; or it may be so 
neglected as to produce the most debilitating 
influence on the body. Monotonous occupa- 
tion has, also, a deleterious effect upon the 
system, so much so that all persons require 
to be brought into monotonous work by 
degrees, and no one suffers more thau a 
strong, healthy, well - nourished person, 
when suddenly subjected to such a course of 
life. Of all the causes of weukuess, how 
ever, none equals in power anxiety and 
distress of mind ; so much so, that an utter 
prostration of strength sometimes i’ollows a 
severe afflJotion, or distress of mind . Where 
weakness has been inherited from the 
parents, or is likely to present itself, the 
patient should BystematlGaliy regulate the 
various operations of life; and a stock of 
health and strength be laid up for probable 
emergencies. 

As debility is the state in which the 
powers of man are lessened, the consequence 
of further diminution acts upon the system 
to his detriment. In a state of nature our 
muscles are given to us to procure our food ; 
but when debilitated, labour cannot be per- 
formed, food cannot be procured, and Inani- 
tion ensues. When food is procured, the 
system is called upon to perform very hard 
work to digest and adapt it to the use of 
the body. In weakness this necessary work 
cannot be given ; the stomach does not 
perform its labour, and there is not sufficient 
liervous power to carry on this necessary 
work. The blood thus becomes enfeeblea, 
the heart is unable to drive the blood per- 
fectly over the system, and this debility 
engenders more and more debility, till 
disease ensues. 

Weakness requires various modes of treat- 
ment, and in order to restore the strength 
and vigour of the system, considerable tact 
and attention are frequently required over a 
very long period. The first thing to be 
effected is the removal, as far as possible, ol 
the causes and external influences which 
have produced the result ; and this being 
accomplished, the human frame will fre- 
quently spontaneously return to health and 
strength. In all cases, a careful nursing of 
the system is demanded, and care should be 
taken to avoid exposure to cold, excessive 
exercise, or any other violent mode of 
treatment. The strength-restoring remedies 
should progress gradually and step by step, 
until the frame is hardened and the health 
brought to its normal condition. Great 
mischief is frequently done by exposing the 
feeble llrame suddenly to external influences 
of too exacting or boisterous charaoter. 
When considerable weakness exists under 
circumstances of great prostration, ibod in a 
liquid form is favourable for the moment; 
beef tea and rice- milk, being both excall^t 
forms of this class of nourishment. Eggs 
contain all the proper elements of nutrition, 
the yolk especially, mixed with wine, re- 
presenting all the elementary subsMces 
required for aliment by the human 
Passing in order from the partially flaw 
articles of diet, the next kind of food whion 
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has to be considered to that whioli to suitable 
for the system when it will bear but little, 
nnd yet that little must be of the lightest 
and most nutritious description. In this 
department may be reckoned, rice thoroughly 
baked, pure bread, toast, game, poultry, 
mutton, with the addition of mealy potatoes. 
These contain all elements necessary for 
nutrition, and are generally most easy for 
the stomach to digest. The administration 
of ftsl^ at this stage, is objectionable on 
account of its difficult digestion. Beef may 
be regarded as too heavy where much 
weakness exists, and poric, under such 
circumstances, should be absolutely ab- 
stained from. It is necessary that the meat 
should not be tainted; and even the game 
may be more advantageously eaten fresh. 
As soon as possible, however, the patient 
should discard all limited diet, and take all 
the ordinary articles of food which the 
general experience of mankhxd finds ad- 
apted for nutrition. In great weakness, 
food should be taken more frequently than 
in health, but generally a certain bulk to 
good, as assisting the stomach to action. 
In all cases where weakness exists, as much 
care must be e.xercised in the fluid as in the 
solid food, large potations of pure water 
should be avoided, except in extraordinary 
cases. Where the case does not call for 
direct stimulus, tea and oofiee, with milk 
and sugar, answer extremely welt to re- 
present the great part of the bulk of the 
necessary fluid. Some weakly persons re- 
quire a gentle stimulant with their dinners ; 
lor this purpose, hock will be found the 
most suitable. When the stimulus of a 
more generous nature to needed, claret will 
prove acceptable. When a still more in- 
vigorating auxiliary is demanded, port wine 
is the most potent. In purchasing wine for 
medicinal purposes, great pains should be 
taken to procure it genuine, otherwise more 
harm than good wifi result. Mext in order 
t4> wine, is fermented liquor, of which table- 
beer, bitter ale, and porter, or stout, may 
be token as types. Where these are ap- 

S licable, they act as both meat and drink, 
aving a sustaining power far beyond wine 
or alcoholic stimulants. Bottled stout efiects 
speedy restoration of the system. The 
highly dried malt, which gives colour and 
flavour, is grateful to the stomach. In 
cases where the pure stimulus of alcohol 
is required, brandy may be resorted to, and 
for this purpose, French brandy is the best. 
Spirit is particularly applicable in cases of 
sudden or great prostration. As for the 
treatment of weakness, the variety of food 
and drinks is limited, so are the medicines 
restricted. Ammonia and etheiv may be 
diii^ded in cases of great prostration, 
bark and quinine to restore the tone of the 
system, and the preparation of iron to 
renovate the blood. Weakness, which can 
M treated by other means than these, can 
be treated as sucoessfuliy withont any medi- 
cine at all, by careful diet and nursing. The 
particular value of ether and ammonia is 
to maintain the action of the heart for the 
time being. The first it particularliryalu- 
abiCi where It requires rousing; the latter. 


where the heart is too feeble and too fire* 
quent. Perhaps the quickness of the pulse 
is the best guide for the use of ammonto ; 
for, as a rule, the quicker and more feeble 
the pulse to, above a hundred, the more 
frequently may ammonia be administered. 
Baric and quinine come to our aid as re- 
storatives of strength. They do not act 
exactly alike. The tincture of bark,>f>r 
concentrated decoction, is invaluably In 
many instances, whilst quinine is as pre* 
ferable in others. In that fyrm of debility 
which is seen in consumptive patients, more 
benefit is derived irom the long*continued 
use of quinine, either with or without the 
occasional use of cod- liver oil, than from 
the use of any other simple remedy. With 
the exception of consumptive weakness, 
where quinine to so useful, iron, as a medi- 
cament, takes the first rank in the cure of 
debility. The union of quinine and iron 
is very valuable over large ranges of oases, 
and for very long periods. In the weakness 
attending scroluloDB joints, maladies of tbp 
eyes, all forms of tubercular diseases, except 
tiioso of the lungs, the last- mentioned 
treatment may be safely adopted for weeks, 
months, and in some cases for even a year 
or longer, witi; great advantage. In mil 
these cases it is better to use this remedy 
iu small quantities, over a long period, than 
to apply it in large quantities over a shorter 
period. However, it to preferable to ad- 
minister it immediately before food, so that 
one may mix with the other, and both be 
absorbed in the system at the same time. 
Weakness depending upon or attending 
want of rest, requires narcotics. When 
opium is inadmissible, the application of 
cold must form the chief reliance; and 
there are very few cases which do not yield 
to the proper use of cold to the head ; some- 
times warmth may be also applied to the 
feet. Where weakness is combined with 
disease, the former should have the first 
share of attention; lor, if the disease be 
violent and the weakness severe, death 
may inevitably be expected. The support 
of the system daring illness probably saves 
more lives than any other exercise of the 
medical art, and the success of the prac- 
titioner in a great measure depends upon 
the skill with which this support is in each 
case effected. Weakness, combined with 
oppression, cannot be remedied without the 
removal of the matter which oppresses the 
system; and sometimes the oppression 
cannot be remedied without the removal 
orthe weakness. 

In all forms pf debility, or its compli- 
cations, the conditions of health must he 
carefiilly regulated, as the patient regains 
his strength. Fresh air is highly useful, 
and the state of the atmosphere, as to its 
wetness or dryness, is of oonsequeuoe. 
Light to another powerfiid agent In the 
cure of the debilitated. Tho approprlute 
exercise of the powers of the boar is 
another important feature in the Uppmsmt 
of weakness. As a jgeneMl rule, to# much 
rest is not to he enjoined; for whUe over- 
wotk is to be carefully gyoided in any ppxf 
of the economy, « moderate degree of ^er 
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Oise 18 of great value in promoting health. 
Moderate exercise, moderate thought, and 
even a moderate attention to ordinary busi- 
ness, are conducive to the restoration of 
health. All the functions should be exer- 
cised in a similarly moderate manner. As a 
rule, the extent of the exercise should be 
proportionate to the strength and dimi- 
nution of the weakness, when persons 
in an extreme state of weakness require 
out- door exercise, the easiest motion will 
be obtained by a sailing- boat or yacht. 
The easiest of all forms of carriage exercise 
is the Hansom cab. In other instances, 
the Bath chair or donkey chaise answer 
the purpose, before invalids are strong 
enough to have recourse to ordinary vehicles. 

Weakness is important in its relation to 
every period of life. In infancy, many 
diseases arise from irregularities connected 
with suckling; and, during the first year, 
diarrhoea and water on the brain are the 
principal maladies which arise from debi- 
lity. The weaned child relies more upon its 
own resources ; and, up to five years of age, 
these complaints gradually decline in fre- 
quency. When twelve years of age is at- 
tainea, many dangers have passed away, 
and the greatest mean value of life exists. 
Nevertheless, weakness has its infiuence, 
and diseases of tbe eyes, tegumentary 
system, and joints, are of frequent occiur- 
renoe. The well-nourished youth passes 
through the diseases incident to childhood, 
whilst those who are imperfectly fed, are 
unable to withstand the effects. N ext comes 
a period of great trial to the frame, the 
growth into puberty, upon which the wel- 
fare of the future adult so much depends. 
Excessive over- growth, without correspond- 
ing bulk, is a serious defect, which may be 
of lasting injury, decreasing the value of 
life, and Increasing most seriously the lia- 
bility to disease. The period oi puberty 
requires the utmost care; a change in the 
system occurs, which, if rightly managed, 
makes the man; if wrongly, mars him. 
At this period, the mental and bodily labour 
should be most carefully adjusted to the 
powers of the system, where this develop- 
ment takes place with undue rapidity, the 
studies should be lessened, the exercise of 
the bodily powers lowered, and the work 
adjusted to the capacity of performance. 
At this period, scrofula is triumphant, and 
obtains its greatest power. Consumption 
also runs its destructive career, ana the 
frequency of the malady continually in- 
<area8es during manhood, till tiie middle 
period of life, when the reproductive func- 
tions cease. The conditions of health should 
be rigorously followed. All external agen- 
cies, especially heat, should be duly regulated, 
and the diet should be most carolully ad- 
justed to the powers of digestion, and the 
requisite amount of food. In incipient old 
ag^ the administration of quinine and iron 
in small doses is attended with good results ; 
in addition, wine, ale, stout, and spirits, 
according to the peculiarity of habit in each 
case, may be employed at meal- time with 
benefit. Finally, • weakness is not to be 
considered only as a bodily ailment, but as 


aflTecting the fortunes, and influencing the 
career of the Individual. Where debility 
takes possession of a man, even in a modi- 
fied degree, he is no longer able to attend 
to his Dusiness, and the ordinary pursuits 
of life, to which himself and those depen- 
dent upon him look for their support. The 
daily task is performed with difficulty, and 
at a further sacrifice to health, until utter 
exhaustion sets in, and all kinds of labour 
have to be abandoned. Most important is 
it, therefore, to regulate the human eco- 
nomy, BO as to ensure an immunity foom 
weakness ; or, if existing, to have the power 
of applying remedies, to resist any farther 
encroachments of this insidious malady. 

WEANING INFANTS.-The age of nine 
months is about the average time tor wean- 
ing, but the best guide is the nature of the 
milk, joined to the strength of the child, 
and its progress in teething. If the milk of 
the mother or nurBe*iB becoming poor, it is 
not nearly so nutritious as cow’s milk, and is 
positively prejudicial, from its tendency to 
produce irritation of the lining membrane 
of tbe stomach and bowels. If; there- 
fore, the material supply is scanty, or of 
bad quality, weaning is desirable for the 
sake of the child, and for the mother's sake. 
But when the time can be selected, that is 
to say, if the milk is good, and the mother 
and child both healthy, it may be deferred 
until the teething is in great measure com- 
pleted, which is on the average about the 
twelfth month. Whenever it is decided 
upon, it will be necessary to separate the 
nurse and child, whether suckled by the 
mother or a substitute, because the constant 
pining for tbe breast is increased, to a 
great extent, by the sight of its possessor; 
while in her absence, the child is much more 
contented, and will take its food, and fall 
asleep in comparative ease and comfort. 
When the nurse has to wean the child 
without any assistance, it is generally a very 
troublesome affair, and often takes a long 
time and begets many struggles before it is 
accomplished. Almost all children are 
partly fed upon cow’s milk and oatmeal, or 
flour, before they are weaned, and only 
require the extra allowance of that particu- 
lar kind which has been found most suitable. 
By this age, biscuit-powder, or tops and 
bottoms, or rusks, will generally agree 
better than oatmeal, gruel, or milk thickened 
with flour. In many cases, however, oatmeal 
seems to suit to a much later age ; and when 
it can be procured fresh ground and quite 
sweet, it is a most valuable kind of diet. 
By proper attention, the infant may be 
managed until it is two years old, at which 
time it may be treateC inthe ordinary manner. 
Particular care is to be taken to conduct the 
process of weaning gradually, that is to say 
she should, by degrees, give less and less of 
the breast, and more and more of artificial 
food; at length, she should only suckle the 
child at night. The autumnal months, in 
consequence of the prevalence of. bowel 
oomplaints, should not be chosen for the 
period at which to commence weaning, if it 
can be avoided. In cases where the supply 
of milk becomes prematurely deficient, or 
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depraved in. quality, it may be desirable, 
before deciding on weaning, to try to restore 
and increase the natural nutriment by such 
measures, dietary and medicinal, as are 
known by experience to have been effective 
in similar emergencies. The remedies moat 
effectual for suoL^urposes are some of the 
preparations.^of iron: the carbonate, the 
wine, and Jibe metallic powder called 
t^u^venne's Iron, Of the carbonate, as much 
as will lie on a sixpence, or two grains of 
Qudvenne's iron, or a dessertspoonful to a 
tablespoonful of the wine of iron (steel 
wine), in water, may be taken three times a 
day. These preparations, and the doses of 
them named, may be used with safety for 
almost any length of time, due care being 
taken to use aperients, when required, as 
the medicines before mentioned are apt to 
prove constipating. The object may be 
Ihrther promoted oy drinking infusions of 
anise or fennel seeds, a strong infusion of 
borage, decoction of marsh- mallows, or 
iniWion of arrack, all quite harmless. Cod- 
liver oil, if well tolerated, may also prove 
very beneficial. It may be here remarked 
that the inability of the mother to suckle 
her offspring, is in many cases, the result of 
exposing the frame to tight pressure at that 
period of life when the female figure is ad- 
vancing to maturity, and when the vanity 
of acquiring a slender shape, tempts many 
young girls to sacrifice not only their present 
ease, but their future health and usefulness. 

WEASEL.— This little animal possesses a 
long flexible body, and an extraordinary 
length of neck; this, together with the 
closeness of its fur, its extreme agility and 
quickness of movement, combine to adapt it 
for the hunting of rats and mice in wheat 
ricks, in which way It is particularly service- 
able to the farmer. In pursuing a rat or a 
mouse, the weasel nut only loitows it as 
long as it remains in sight, but continues 
the chase after it has disappeared, with the 
head raised a little above the ground, 
following the exact track taken by its des- 
tined prey. Should it lose the scent, it 
returns to the point where the scent was 
lost, and quarters the ground with great 
diligence till the scent is recovered; and 
thus, by dint of perseverance, will ultimately 
hrUnt down a swifter and even a stronger 
animal than itself. 

WEATHER BOARDING. TO Pkeseeve. 
—A composition for preserving weather 
boarding may be made as follows Take 
three parts of slacked lime, two of wood 
aches, and one of fine sand; pass them 
through a fine sieve, and add as much oil to 
the composition as will bring it to a proper 
insistence for working with a painter’s 
iMruBb. Particular care must be taken to 
mix the materials thoroughly, and with this 
view, they should be ground on a stone slab 
with a proper mailer ; but where these con- 
veniences are not at hand, the ingredients 
may be mixed in a large pan, and well 
neaten up with a wooden spatula. Two 
of this composition being necessary, 
tM foat may be rather thin ; but the second 
be as thick as it can be conveniently 
laid on. ' 
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WEATHER PROGNOSTICa-Fersons 
in every position in society are led by 
motives of necessity or comfort to study the 
indications of the weather in the various 
appearances of the skies, the atmosphere, 
vegetation, &c. The most reliable indica- 
tions of the weather are afforded bv the 
formation and position of the eloud$. When 
their elevation is very great; when tWr 
forms are small, well defined, and thread- 
like, they indicate rain. When they become 
lower and denser, losing their curl- like form, 
and spread into long dark streaks, they 
indicate wind and rain, the near or distant 
approach of which may be sometimes esti- 
mated from their greater or less abundance 
and permanence. Sometimes the clouds 

{ >reseot a dense structure, are formed in the 
ower atmosphere, and move along with the 
current which is next the earth. The for- 
mation of these clouds to leeward In a 
strong wind indicates the approach of a 
calm with rain. When they increase rapidly, 
and appear lower In the atmosphere, with 
their surfaces fhll of loose fiues, they indi- 
cate rain. When they do not disappear 
or subside about sunset, but continue to 
rise, thunC«>r may be expected. The sheet 
cloud is the lowest of the olouds, its inferior 
surface commonly resting on the earth or 
water. The sheet cloud has long been 
regarded as a prognostic of fine weather 
and it is generally indicative of calmness 
Wane clouds appear to arise from the 
subsidence of mare’s tales to a horizontal 
position; but curl clouds do not always 
precede them. They are always thickest at 
one extremity, or in the middle. Their 
form and relative positions, when seen in 
the distance, frequently give the idea of a 
shoal of fish. At other times they appear 
like parallel bars, or interwoven streaks 
like the grain of polished wood. They 
precede wind and rain. They are almost 
always seen In the Interval of storms. 
Bonder olouds are usually formed by curl 
clouds collapsing as it were, and passing 
into small roundish masses, in which the 
thread-like texture of the curl is no longer 
discernible. These clouds are very frequent 
in summer, and attendant on warm and 
dry weather. They are occasionally seen 
in the Intervals of showers, and in winter* 
The train cloud is formed in the interval 
between the first appearance of the fleecy 
pile cloud, and the commencement of rain, 
while the lower atmosphere is yet too dry . 
also during the approach of thunder-storms. 
The indistinct appearance of it is chiefly in 
the longer or shorter intervals of showers 
of rain, snow, or hail. Nimbus clouds are 
attended by, or productive of heavy showers, 
accompanied by lightning or storm. The 
nimbus generally spreads a sudden and 
almost impenetrable gloom over the horizon, 
in the direction from whirii the storm ap- 
proaches. Although it is one of the least 
beautifhl of the clouds, it Is frequentli 
superbly decorated with its attendant the 
rainbow, which can only be seen in pwr^» 
tion when backed by the widely extended 
gloom of the storm cloud. The nimbiis is 
known to be formed of two sheets of dload. 
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koi different electrical states, and hence it till they come over a cold highflying oouno 
it so commonly attended with thunder and try, where they will drop in heavy showers, 
lightning. Clouds in any of the preceding The direction of the wind must evidently 
forms may increase so as to completely afl'ect the state of the weather ; if it come 
obscure the sky, and at times put on an to us after blowing over a large surface of 
appearance of density, which, to the inex> land, it will not be overcharged with mois- 
perienced observer, indicates the speedy ture. and there will be dry weather: whereas, 
commencement of rain. But, before raln>^ if the wind come from the ocean, it will 
fhlls, the clouds are generally seen to un- bring the vapours of the ocean with it, and, 
dergo a change. These appearances, when of course, frequently moist weather. Thus, 
the rain happens over our beads, are but in England, a north-east or east wind is not 
imperfectly seen. We can then only ob- so apt to bring rain as a south-east, or 
serve, before the arrival of the lower or south, or south-west wind. Cold and warm 
denser clouds, or through their insteraticea, weather, too, depend much upon the direc- 
that there exists at a greater altitude a thin tion of the wind. As it blows from the 
light veil, or at least a turbid haziness, cold regions of the north, or the warm and 
When this has considerably increased, we sunny districts of the south, roost persons 
see the lower clouds spread themselves till are sensible of the changes then produced, 
they unite at all points, and form a uniform and will expect cold or warm, dry or wet 
sheet. The rain then commences, and the weather, as the wind veers round to any ot 
lower clouds arriving from the windward, these points. But, beyond these general 
move under this sheet, and are successively Jaws, speculations on the chance falling of 
lost in it. When the latter cease to arrive, rain in such countries as Britain are ex- 
or when the sheet breaks, every one’s ex- ceedingly hazardous, in consequence of the 
perienee teaches him to expect an abate- variability of the winds, and the conditions 
ment or cessation of rain. As the masses of the atmosphere at points far beyond our 
of cloud arc always blended, and their ar- knowledge. In all countries, however, par- 
raogement destroyed before rain comes on, ticular winds are noted for being aooom- 
so the re-appearance of these is the signal panied either by wet or dry weather : thus, 
for its cessation. The thin sheets of cloud, the south and the south-east winds bring 
which pass over during a wet day, receive much moisture into Britain, while those 
from the humid atmosphere a supply pro- from the north and north-east are cold, 
portlonate to their consumption, while the dry, and penetrating. Not only does this 
latter prevents their increase in bulk, arise from the immense surface of ocean 
Hence it will sometimes rain for a long over which these winds sweep south of the 
time without any apparent alteration in the equator, but from these southerly winds 
state of the clouds. being of a higher temperature, whereby 

Tiut sun appearing whitish or ill-defined they hold a greater quantity of vapour in 
and sotting in the midst of a haze, betokens suspension or solution, the condensation of 
rain. A morning sun rising surrounded by which must be proportionately greater, on 
a bright and lurid sky, is an indication of arriving in this colder climate. Accordingly 
rain, because, rising in the east, it shines it has been observed, that the wind will 
directly on the rain falling in the west, and turn from the north to the south quietly, 
thereby foretells approaching wet weather and without rain; but on returning front 
with this humid wind. But the sun setting the south to the north, will blow hard, and 
in the midst of a bright light is a symptom bring much rain. Again, if it begin to rain 
of fine weather, because, when the sun from the south, with a high wind fur two or 
sinks in the west, its rays fall on the rain in three hours, and the wind f alls, but the rain 
the east, whence the storm is departing, continues, it is likely to rain for twelve 
If, also, the sun’s rays appear like horns— if hours or more, and does usually rain until a 
shorn of his rays, or if he goes down into a strong north wind clears the air. For the 
bank of clouds in the horizon, inclement same reason, winds from the west and 
weather is to be expected. south-west are considered to bring with 

This moon is another well-known indi- them wet weather, 
cator of the weather. If it looks pale and The seasons as at present existing, afford 
dim, we may expect rain; if red, wind; indications of what their followers will 
and if of its natural colour, with a clear probably be. Thus, a moist autumn with a 
sky, fair weather. GFenerally speaking, if mild winter, is generally followed by a cold 
the moon is rainy throughout, it will clear and dry spring, which greatly retards 
at the change, and the rain will probably vegetation. If we summer be remarkably 
return in a*few. days subsequently. If fair rainy, it is probable that the ensuing, 
throughout, with rain at the change, the winter will be severe ; for the great evapo* 
fair weather will probably return on the ration wiU have carried off too much heat 
tourth or fifth day. from the earth. Wet summers are geoerally 

winds exert the chief influence over attended with an unusual quantity of seeds 
the atmospheric condition which produces on the white- thorn and dog-rose bushes; 
rain. Thus, if the winds blow from, instead hence the unusual fruitfulness of these 
of to a hilly country, the clouds will be shrubs betokens a severe winter ; the cause 
carried elsewhere, and be precipitated in being the moisture of the earth, and the 
lower regions at a distance. But If the low- consequent ooldness by evaporation. When 
lying regions be warm, the clouds will be it rains plentifully in May, It will rain but 
radiated, and their particles in a refined little in September, and the reverse. Wheia 
state, will be carried onward by the wind, the wind is south-weat daring summer ot 
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autumn, and the temperature of the air 
auosuaily cold for the season, both to the 
feeliniii!: and the thermometer, with a low 
barometer, much rain may be expected. A 
rainy winter redicts a cold spring', and 
therefore an upproductive year. The March 
winds oausingnreat evaporation of moisture 
from wet soil, chill it so much that it is in a 
bad state ibr vegetation, and the crops must 
suffer accordingly. If, therefore, much or 
frequent ram fails in winter, the above- 
mentioned bad consequences will follow; 
whereas, if the winter had been dry, the 
injurious process of excessive evaporation 
in the following spring would not be under- 
gone by the soil. When there has been no 
storm before or after the vernal equinox, the 
ensuing summer is generally dry. When a 
storm happens from an easterly point on 
the leth, 20 th. or Slat of May. the succeeding 
summer is» generally dry. When a storm 
arises on the 2{»th. 26 th, or 27th of March 
(and not before), in any {mint, the succeeding 
summer is generally dry. If there be a 
storm at south-west, or west-south-west, on 
the I9th, 20 rh, 2lst, or 22nd of March, the 
succeeding summer is generally wet. 

Tfieanima/ ereaHonSifforda many indications 
of the forthcoming weather. The low flight 
of .^wallows IS a sign of approaching rain. 
The cause of this is, that they pursue flies, 
which delight in warm air ; and these flies 
escaping from the excess of moisture above, 
dcsoena nearer to the surface of the earth, 
and are there pursued by these birds. The 
appearance of cranes and other birds of 
passage early in autumn announces a very 
severe winter, for It is a sign that winter 
has already begun in the northern countries. 
Ducks, geese, and other water- fowls, before 
the approach of rain, may be seen to throw 
water with their bills over their backs, and 
dive flrequently, the cause of which is, that 
although so much in the water they do not 
like being wetted to the skin; to avoid 
wbioh, when warned by the peculiar sen- 
sation foretelling rain, they close their 
plumage together, by throwing a sudden 
weight of water upon their bodies, in the 
direction of the growth of their feathers. 
Cattle, before the approach of rain, may be 
sera stretching out their necks, and snuffing 
in the air with distended nostrils, which 
doubtless 18 occasioned by the odours of 
plants being more powerful than usual 
when the air is saturated with an excess of 
moisture. Dogs closely confined in a room, 
become drowsy and stupid before rain ; the 
same is observed of cats In a less degree ; 
horses niMgh much ; donkeys bray ; cattle 
low ; the fallow-deer becomes restless ; and 
many other animals from the uneaainiras 
they feel, owing to the altered condition, 
prci^osticate the approach of rain. Insects 
being verv sensible of every change in the 
state of the atmosphere, are good weather- 
guides ; hence, fine weather may be predicted 
when many spider^s webs are seen in the 
open ^r; also when bees are found far 
bayond their hives. On the contrary, when 
spiders remain hidden, and bees do not range 
aorosd as usual, rain may be expected. 

Mamv plant* and /lowtr* are excellent tndl- 
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caters of atmospheric changes. The opening 
and shutting of some flowers depend not so 
much on the action of light as on the stato 
of the atmosphere, and henoe their opening 
and abutting betoken change. The common 
chiokweed or stitch- wort may be oonsideredi 
as a natural barometer; for if the small 
upright flowers are closed, it is a certain 
sigu of rain. During dry weather thqy 
expand freely, and are regularly open from 
niue in the morning till noon. After ralti 
they become pendent, but in the course of a 
fUw days they again rise. The purple sand- 
wort is another indicator of the weather; its 
beautiful pink flowers expend only during 
the sunshine, and close at the approach of 
rain. The pimpernel has been justly named 
“ the poor man's weather-glass.” When its 
small brilliant red flowers are widely ex- 
tended in the morning, a flue day may be 
expected ; on the oontrary, it is a certain 
sign of rain when the delicate petals of the 
flower are closed. If the Siberian sow- 
thistle shuts at night, the ensuing day will 
be fine, and if it opens, the weatner will be 
cloudy and raiiiv. When the African mari- 
gold remain closed after seven o'clock in 
the morui :>;7 or e vening, rain may be ex- 
pected. The stalks oi the trefoil swell and 
grow more upright previous to rain, and 
the speedwell, so universal a favourite in 
every hedge- row, closes Its blue corolla 
before rain comes on, opening again when it 
ceases. 

xVatural phenomena serve in a variety of 
ways to foretell the weather. Thus, when 
mountain ranges or distant objects appear 
nearer to us than usual, when sounos are 
heard more clearly i!rom a distance, when 
the dust blows in eddies on the ground, rain 
may be expected. 

J*er*onalmMaHons act as weather prediotore, 
to a certain extent. In certain habits of 
body, pain in the liead, toothache, irritability 
of temper, pains in old sores which have 
healed, aching of the limbs, shooting of the 
corns, and excessive nervousness, are all 
signs of approaching wet weather. Head- 
ache. drowsiness, and general lassitude, flre- 
quently precede thunderstorms. 

Domestic phenomena prognosticate the wea- 
ther in various ways. The continued damp- 
ness of the boalustrades betokens heavy 
rain ; the dampness ol salt in the salt-cellars 
affords the same indication ; the cracking of 
furniture, and the creaking of the boards of 
the floor and the stairs also, foretell rain. 
The tire burning dull is generally a sign of 
wet weather, but when it burns brightly 
dry weather and frost may be expect^ 

The following weather pranerhe of varlouf 
countries, are given for the purpose ol 
familiarizing the various theories to the 
mind and assisting the memory 

ENOLisn. 

A rainbow in the morning is the shephetd'a 

warning. 

A rainbow at night is the shepherd's daii gV . 

Evening red, and next morning gray 
Are certain signs of a sunny day. 
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When the glow-worm lights her lamp 
Then the air is always damp. 

If the cock goes crowing to bed* 

He*ll surely rise with a watery head. 

When you see the gossamer flying 
Be ye sure the air is drying. 

When black snails cross o*er your path. 
Then a cloud much moisture hath. 

When the peacock loudly bawls 
Soon there'll be both rain and squalls. 

When ducks are driving thro’ the burn 
That night the weather takes a turn. 

If the moon shows like a silver shield 
Be not afraid to reap your field ; 

But if she rises haloed round 

Soon shall we tread on deluged ground. 

When rooks fly sporting high in air 
It shows that windy storms are near. 

A cold May and a windy 
^akes a fat barn and findy. 

French. 

When it thunders in March, we may cry 

alasl 

A dry year never beggars the master. 

January and February do fill or empty the 
granaty. 

A dry March, a snowy February, a moist 
April, and a dry May, presage a good 
year. 

To St. Valentine the spring is neighbour. 

At St. Martin’s, winter is in his way. 

A cold January, a feverish February, a 
dusty March, a weeping Apri>, a windy 
May, presage a good year and gay. 

Italian. 

Dearth under water, bread under snow. 

When the cook drinks in summer, it will 
rain a little after. 

As Mars hasteneth, all the humours feel it. 

January commits the fault, and May bears 
the blame. 

A year of snow a year of plenty, 

Spanish. 

April and May, the keys of the year. 

A cold April, much bread and little wine. 

A red morning, wind or rain. 

The moon with a circle brings water In her 
beak. , 


Bearded firost, forerunner of snow. 

Neither give credit to a clean winter nor a 
cloudy spring. 

Clouds above, water below. 

An easterly wind carries water in his hand. 

A March sun sticks like a lock of wooL 

When there is a spring in winter, and a 
winter in spring, the year is never good. 

When it rains in August, it rains wine or 
honey. 

The circle of the moon never filled a pond, 
but the circle of the sun wets a shepherd. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that 
prognostications respecting the weather 
must necessarily be more or less uncertain. 
It has been seen that the winds are tiie 
grand disturbers of the weather, and that to 
them we may proximately ascribe the 
occurrence o£ clear skies, fogs, clouds, rain, 
&c. As the winds originate from circum- 
I stances frequently far beyond our horizon, 
and cannot consequently be foreseen, every 

f )rognostic oF father fine or bad weather is 
iable to total derangement. — See Barome- 
ter, Uain- Gauge, Thermometer, etc. 

WEATHER- BROOF COMPOSITION.- 
Mix some sand with double the quantity of 
wood ashes, well sifted, and three times as 
much slacked lime ; grind these with linseed 
oil, and use the composition in. the same 
manner as paint; the first coat thin, the 
second thick ; and in a short time it will 
become so hard as to resist effectually all 
influences of the weather. 

WEDDING CAKE.— Take five pounds 
of flour, dried and sifted, two pounds of 
fresh butter, five pounds of currants, care- 
fully washed, picked, and dried, a pound 
and a half of loaf-sugar, two nutmegs, a 
quarter of an ounce of mace, and half that 
qnantlty of cloves, all beaten and sifted; 
sixteen eggs, yolks and whites kept sepa- 
rate ; a pound of blanched almonds pulped 
in orange- flower water, and a pound each of 
candied citron, lemon, and orange-peel, cut 
into slices. Mix these ingredients in the 
following manner First, work the butter 
wiih the hand, till it is of the consistence of 
cream, then beat in the sugar for ten 
minutes, whisk the whites of the eggs to a 
froth, and add the butter and sugar ; next 
beat the yolks for ten minutes, and the 
flour and spices, and beat the whole together 
i'or half an hour, or until the oven is ready ; 
then mix in lightly the currants, almonds, 
and candied peel, with the addition of a gill 
of white wine and a gill of brandy. Line a 
hoop with paper, rob it well with batter, 
pour in the mixture, and bake the cake in k 
tolerably quick oven. 

Flour, slbs. ; butter 2lbB. ; currants, 
Slbs. ; sugar, i|lb. ; nutmegs, 2; mace, ioit. i 
cloves, |oz.; eggs, 16; almonds, lib,*, 
orange-flower water, sufBicient; candied 
citron, lemon, and orange-peel, lib. each; 
brandy, i gill ; white wine, i gill. 
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Almond Innq tor Wedding Cat«.-~Beat the 
whites of three eggs to a stronsf froth; 
pulp a pound of altnonds very nne with 
rose-water, mix them, with the eggs, lightly 
together ; a«ld by decrees a pound of l^f 
sugar in powder. When the cake is sum- 
ciently baked, take it out of the oven, and 
lay in this icing ; then put the cake in the 
oven again, tt> orown. 

B$:ga. 3 whites : almonds, lib. ; rose- 
water, sufficient; sugar, lib. 

Svgar Icing for Wedding Cake. — Beat two 
pounds ol double- refined sugar with two 
ounces of fine starch, sift the whole through 
a gauze sieve, then beat the whites of five 
eggs with a knite, upon a pewter dish, for 
half an hour ; mix in the sugar a little at a 
time, or it will cause the eggs to subside, 
and will injure the colour; when all the 
sugar is put in, beat it for half an hour 
longer, and then lay on the almond icing, 
spreading it evenly with a knife. If put on 
as soon as the cake comes out of the oven, 
it will harden by the time the cake is cold. 

1 ^ Sugar, 21 bs. ; starch, 2oz8. ; eggs, 
6 ^Ites. 

WEDDING CEREMONY, Etiquette 
or.— rAe order of going to church is as fol- 
lows : — 1'he bride, accompanied by her 
father, not unfreqnently her mother, and 
uniformly by a bridesmaid, occupies the 
first carriage. The father hands out the 
bride, and leads her to the altar, the mother 
and the bridesmaid following; after them 
come the other bridesmaids, attended by 
the groomsmen, if there are more than one. 
The bridegroom occupies the last carriage, 
with the principal groomsman, an intimate 
firiend, or brother; he follows, and stands 
facing the altar, with the bride at his left 
hand. The father places himself behind, 
with the mother, if she attend. The chief 
bridesmaid oooupiei a place on the left of 
the bride, to hold her gloves, handkerchief, 
and flowers ; her companions range them- 
selves on the left It any difficulties occur 
from forgetfulness, the pew-opener can set 
everything right. Remember to take the i 
Ikenoe and ring with you. The fee to a I 
elergyman is according to the rank and i 
fortune of the bridegroom; the clerk ex- I 
peets five sbilliugs, and a trifle should be 
given to the pew-opener and sexton. When 
the ceremony Is concluiied, the bride, taking 
the bridegroom’s arm, goes into the vestry, 
the others following: signatures are then 
mflixed, and a regisrration made, after 
which the married pair enter their car- 
riage and proceed to the breakfast, every 
one else following. order of return from 

church dilTers from going, in the fact that 
the bride and bridegroom now occupy the 
same carriage, the bride being on the bride- 
groom’s left, and a bridesmidd, and a 
groomsman, or the father and mother of 
the bride, occupying the f^ont seats of the 
carriage. The veddmg brealf!tut having been 
already prepared, the wedding party return 
^reto. If a large party, tlie bride and 
bnd^oom occupy seats In the centre of; 
the ]<mg table, and the two extremities 
stould be presided over by elderly relatives, 
if possible, OBC from eaeli family. £very« 


bhdy should endeavour to make the oeea* 
sion as happy as possible. One of the 
senior members, of either the bride Of 
bridegroom’s family, should, some time 
before the breakfast terminate, rise, and 
in a brief but felicitous manner, propose 
** Health and happiness to the wedded pair.*’ 
It is much better to drink their healths 
together than separately ; and, after a brief 
I interval, the bridegroom should rettirn 
thanks, which he may do without hesi- 
tation, since no one criticises a speech on 
such an occasion. A few words, feeliimly 
expressed, are all that is required, 
breakfast generally concludes with the de- 
parture of the married pair upon their 
wedding tour. Cards are generaltu tent out 
about a week or two previous to the return 
of the travellers, stating when the newly- 
wedded couple will be at home.” Plain 
cards are now most fashionable, but ques- 
tions relative to them ought to be referred 
to the person who supplies them, as in this 
respect iashions are cbauging continually. 
Jteception:>—MVhen the married pair have 
returned from their trip, and the day 
reception Airives, wedding cake and wine 
are nanded round, of which every one par- 
takes, and each expresses some kind wish 
for the happiness of the newly-married 
couple. The bride ought not to receive 
visitors without a mother, sister, or some 
female friend being present, not even if 
her husband is at home. Many gentlemen 
are prevented, by their pursuits and en- 
gagements, from being present at these 
receptions; when such is the case, they 
should be represented by some old friend 
of the family, and an apology offered for 
the absence of the principal. 

WEDGE.— A simple implement, of great 
utility in cases where an immense pressure 
and little motion are required.- Tliew^ge 
is frequently employed for splitting masses 
of timber or stone. Ships are raised in 
docks by wedges driven under their keels. 
Sometimes they have been applied to re- 
store a declining edifice to a perpendicular 
position. In the annexed engraving, a c B 
18 employed in cleaving wood, and its me- 
chanical power is estimated by the propor- 
tion of A B to D c. Tills is sometimes 
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noiitively what is the exact power obtained WEEDS, Disposal op.—There are three 
by the use of the wedge, as it is generally methcdsof disposing of the vegetable matter 
driven by blows of a mallet or hammer ; of weeds, after the soil has been pared, and 
there cah, however, be no doubt that the the refuse dragged into rows ; First, to burn 
penetrating power is increased by increasing the heaps and spread the ashes ; second, to 
the length, d c,ln proportion to the breadth, mix lime with the vegetable matter, when 
A B. 'fne wedge, in part, owes its value to carted to some convenient spot ; third, to 
a quality which, in most machines, is a cart it to the homestead, where it serves to 
diminution of their effect, that is, the frio- form the bottom of the cattle yard. With 
tion which arises between it and the sub- regard to the first plan, fine weather is 
stance it divides. Were it not for the im> indispensable to its practicability; but, when 
mense friction which prevails in the use of this prevails, it is the best and cheapest 
the wedge, it would recede to its original means of destroying all weeds, and, conge- 
position, between the successive blows, and quently, the one to be adopted, when 
thus no progress would be made. Instead the soil is not liable to be injured by 
of this, however, the pressure and adhesion the addition of ashes as a manure. With 
of the surfaces prevent the recoil, and thus regard to the second method, in the event 
ajsuocession of slight blows effect a result of rain, the application of lime will be the 
which previously might have been supposed most efiicaoioas means 'of destroying the 
beyond human power to realise. vegetable matter, and converting it into a 

WEEDING.-~A11 lands are more or less valuable manure. With i*egard to the third, 
Inlbsted with weeds, which injure the crops the expense of carrying to and fro is a 
and vegetation, by extracting the nourish- great objection. Some farmers send men 
ment from the ground, and greatly impede into the stubbles with a fork to dig out the 
the cultivation by spreading their entangled patches of couch, which are thrown Into a 
roots beneath the surface. The manure cart, laid in a long heap on the field, then 

I deposited on the soil is destined carted on dung, and the whole being turned, 
exclusively for the support of what is it is applied to the next crop. This is au 
meant to be raised, and every useless expeditious method, but the treading is 
plant, which lives upon it, is so far detrimental to the land, and the operation 
noxious, and ought to be extirpated, would be better performed by the scarifier. 
The surest method of keeping away WEEKLY PROVISION.— The providing 
weeds is to prevent their growth, and for the week is affected by many causes, 
thus out off the vicious produce at its Thus, at a distance from market, numerous 
source. All embankments andboun- articles are of necessity purchase at inter- 
daries of fields, and all road sides in vals which would be bought as they are 
the locality, should be cleared of every wanted, where* the proximity to good shops 
species of weed. It is also desirable admits of such a convenient mode. In the 
to BOW clean seed, and to use, if country it is olten impossible to procure 
possible, such as are free from the butcher’s meat, or even butter, except on 
seeds of noxious vegetables. Notwith- market-days; so that even in the sultry 
standing all ordinary precautions, summer weather, a stock sufficient for the 
lands will develope a crop of weeds, interval must either be laid in at those 
because some weeds will be uninjured times, or the articles must be altogether 
for centuries in the soil, and the winds dispensed with. The chief purpose of this 
will waft others from great distances, article is to show the most advantageous 
Annuals and biennials maybe partially method of laying out money, when the 
extirpatedby a well- wrought summer income is limited. Supposing, therefore, 
fallow, or if the soil be light, by the that the annual amount to be expended 
culture of potatoes or turnips, for the in housekeeping is £65, it may be calculated 
land in that case is well cleaned in that the manager will have the following 
spring, as well as hoed in summer, materials to work upon; namely, about 
Hand-hoeing for this purpose is some- eleven pounds of fresh and salt meat, twenty 
times necessary, and the implement pounds of bread, three pounds of flour, 
known as the weed- hook as seen in the three shillings’ worth of milk, butter, and 
engraving is effective. If, however, no cheese, three shillings’ worth of grocery, 
ordinary process od tousing and cleaning two shillings’ worth of green-grocery ; two 
the land extirpate the weed8,the more tedious shillings for beer, and ninepence per week 
and expensive operation of hand-pulling for washing materials. All these limited 
must be resorted to. Weeds are the insi- items will necessitate the greatest care to 
diouB enemies of agriculture, and it is to make them meet the various requirements, 
their subtle growth that may be ascribed, The great item of expenditure in house- 
much of the indifference to their exter- keeping is the daily dinner, an econoi^s^i 
mination. Bloveniiness is too often the programme for wnich will be found 
rule ; and sometimes for the want of the follows 

expenditure of a very trifling sum, whole Sunday. — Sheep’s head roasted, with 
acres are over- run with weeds, and re- chopped liver and roasted potatoes, 
claimed only by an outlay of many pounds. Monday. — Remainder of sheep’s piack 
Manure is lavished; whereas, by an un-j fried, with dish of fried potatoes, 
remitting attention to the autumn stubbles, Tiuescfoy.— Half a pound of bacon, 

the task of keeping a clean soil is i with cabbage, and eaten with boiled pots* 
comparatively easy, less cultivation will be toes ; suet pudding, 
required, and morb abundant and superior! BottUli,oabbags,AIldpotatoet' 

crops yielded, . IWO 
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Thursdatf.^—Btew made from beef>Bkirthig, 
and potatoes. . „ ^ 

Friday.— Two poimds of mutton mlnoed 
with vegetables. 

Saturday.— made without meat, 
fried potatoes and suet pudding. 

When a smaller family requires a very 
economical fare, the case is somewhat diffi- 
cult, because less variety can be obtained 
irom those joints which are well known to 
be the only really economical ones. Never- 
theless a good deal may be effected by 
management, as for instance in the case of 
a leg of mutton, from which the dinners of 
a whole week may be obtained without 
having any two dinners precisely alike, and 
without extra cost in any way. The follow- 
ing is the method proposed ; — 

Sunday and Monday. — Cut some steaks 
from off the large end, and broil them. 

7'uesday. —Cut off the knuckle and boil it 
with turnips, and serve with caper sauce. 

Wednesday.— Tuk^ some cutlets from off 
the side next to the knuckle, and fry with 
vgg and bread-crumb. 

Thursday. — Bone and stuff the fillet, and 
toast it. 

Friday.— Ettt part oold with salad. 

.Saturday, -—Hash or mince the remainder. 

Upon somewhat similar principles, a 
sirloin of beef may be treated in the fol- 
lowing manner 

Sunday.— Cut off the thin end, and stew 
with carrots, peas, and potatoes. 

Monday.— Cut a thin steak llrom off' one 
side, and broil it. 

furdday.— -Roast. 

Wednesday.— H&Bh part of the remainder. 

Tiiursday. — ^Eat part oold. 

Friday and Saturday. — Minoe part with 
carrots. 

Supposing the amount set aside for house- 
keeping to be one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, the housewife mav lay in a weekly 
stock of eighteen pounds of meat, two 
shillings’ worth of fish, thirty pounds of 
bread, two pounds of flour, six shillings’ 
worth of milk, butter and cheese, seven 
ahtliinge’ worth of grocery, four shillings’ 
worth each of greengrocery and beer, and 
fiive and sixpence to meet the expenses of 
the lauudry. The eighteen pounds of meat 
may consist of a leg of mutton and a piece 
of the buttock of beef, which, allowing for 
one day's dinner on fish, will be three pounds 
per day on the whole. The bread will allow 
three-quarters of a pound per meal per day, 
with two pounds of flour during the week *, 
and if the bread be made at home, there 
will be an extra quantity of flour, or a 
saving to the extent of about sixpence. 
The breakfast for the children must be con- 
flned to oatmeal porridge or flour milk, 
alternately with bread and butter, and bread 
and dripping, and also tea and sugar; for 
which last item sixpence may be allowed 
for breakfaat and tea, and sixpence for the 
eunr, rice, raisins, fto., used at dinner for 
puddings. About sixpence or sevenpence 
IS allowed per day for ^eengrocery and 
beer respectively, which fs quite sufflotent 
. tbr these items. The chief ^fficulty is in 
management of the meat, whitffi requires 


to be economised with great oare to oanse 
it to go as far as possible. The leg of mutton 
and the piece of beef must each last three 
days, and with a family of four or five 
children this may be found a somewhat 
difficult task. But this may be rendered 
easier by employing paddings as an auxiliary, 
so that the week’s bill of fare will be some- 
what as follows 

Sunday.— lieg of mutton roast, potatoes 
and greens, Yorkshire pudding. 

Jfonday.— Cold mutton, potatoes and salad, 
rice pudding. 

fWjdtty.-Ylashed mutton, IHed potatoes, 
cauliflower, apple dumplings. 

Wednesday. — Boiled beef, carrots and 
potatoes, suet pudding. 

fVmrjiday.— rea-Boup made from the mut- 
ton bones and beef boilings, fish and pota- 
toes, currant dumplings. 

Friday,— Co\d. boiled beef, potatoes and 
salad, bread, and batter pudding. 

.Saturday. —Bubble and squeak, potatoes 
yeast dumplings. 

In this economical way, a family of Chil 
dren may be kept well-fed and in gook 
health, vrithout suffering a particle of 
waste. 

Until a housewife has gained some ex- 
perience in catering, it is perhaps better in 
ail cases either to buy a week’s consumption, 
or that for a month, or a quarter, or half 
year, so that It may be divided into distinct 
portions, one of which may be easily set 
apart for each week. This is not possible 
with all articles of housekeeping, as some 
are perishable, and others are not In Sttob 
great demand at one time as at another. 
Coals and candles, for instance, are needed 
in larger quantities in the winter than in 
the snmmer, so that usually In the latter 
part of the season one- half, or one- third at 
least, may be subtracted Ibom the weekly 
sum, and put by U> be afterwards added to 
that demanded in the winter months. The 
remedy, however, is simple enough, for 
though the expenses of each single week 
are hot to be taken as the exact fiity- 
seoond part of the whole annual cost, yet 
after a time it will bo found that one week 
will correct another, and that the cost of 
thirteen will give as nearly as may be the 
fourth part of the year’s expenses; and by 
proceeding further on the same principle, 
the outlay made in four weeks will show, 
though not so accurately, the thirteenth 
part of the annual expenditure. Die keep- 
ing of a book for the purpose of entering 
the week's expenses is very much to be 
rwmmended ; for this purpose half a quire 
of writing paper will do, or a school copy- 
book, or somkhing of the kind— only it is 
best to have order in the book as well as 
elsewhere. There are several publications 
brought out for this purpose^ m which the 
names of the various artloles of oonsump- 
tion are printed with columns opposite to 
them, in which are to be set down ttie 
various sums expended rdr such artioies 
during the week. Say.forinsb 
opposite to this word you write 
orIeBs,a8tbeeasemay be. The 
soap, 5d.;,tea» is. 4d.; odffiee, 
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9d.t and so on. When all the purchases are 
set dovirn, then the different sums are added 
up, and their total amount cast. In three 
months the history of thirteen weeks' outlay 
will be thus obtained ; and this acts bene- 
ficially in more ways than one, for, in looking; 
over these items, opportunity is afforded 
for reflection, and for oorreotinim: such ex- 
penditure as may be considered extravagant, 
excessive, or unnecessary. 

WEEVIL.— A beetle which generates a 
larva very injurious to fruit and grain. To 
destroy these insects, examine the suspected 
trees about ten o’clock at night, and if the 
beetles are discovered, they may be easily 
caught by laying a newspaper on the 
branches, into which the weevils will fall, 
if the tree be shaken vigorously. Toads 
are very effectual in keeping down the 
number of these destructive creatures. 

WEIGHING CAGE.— A contrivance 
made in the form of a sort of open box or 
cage, by which any small animal, as a pig. 
sheep, calf, &c., may be very easily and 
expeditiously weighed, and with sutflcient 
accuracy for general purposes. It is con- 
Btructed with a strong wooden frame and 
steel centres, in which the pivots of the 
lever are hung ; and upon the short side of 
the lever is suspended a coop, surrounded 
by strong network, in which the animal 
intended to be weighed is placed. The 
point of suspension is connected with the 
coop by means of two curved iron rods, 
which at the same time form the head of it ; 
a common scale being hung on the longer 
side of the lever. 

WEIGHING MACHINE.-A weighing 
machine well adapted for ordinary purposes, 
and generally used as a convenient con- 
trivance, consists of a scale, which lies close 
on a cross-piece. The weights are put into 
a square dish, and when it descends it gives 
the weight required. The annexed figure 



represents a weighing machine generally 
used for domestio purposes, where larger 
and heavier articles are to be weis^hed. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. — Tho 
following tables exhibit some of the most^ 
important measures of weight : — 

Avoirdupois Weight. 

27*ll-32grs. *» Idr. 

ledrs. » loz. 

I60ZS. =» lib. 

28lb8. iqr. 

4qr8. == lowt. 

20cwt. « 1 ton. 

This weight is used in almost all commercial 
transactions, and in the common dealings of 
life. 

Particular Weights Belonging to 
THIS Division. 

slbs. » 1 stone, used for meat or fish. 
7lbs. =» 1 clove, ewt. qr. lb, 

14lbs* » 1 stone « 0 0 14 

2 stones a 1 tod » 0 1 0 

6i totls =• 1 wey -= 1 2 14 

2 weys 1 sack «= 3 1 (» 

12 sacks 1 last 39 u 0 

The above is used in the wool trade. A 
ack of wool contains 240lbB. A truss oi 
ay weighs 56lbB. ; and of straw 36lb8. A 
stone of glass is slbs. ; a seam 24 stones. 

slbs. — 1 clove. 

32 cloves 1 wey in Essex. 

42 cloves 1 wey in Suffolk. 

36lbB. » 1 firkin. 

The above weights are used for cheese and 
butter. 

Trot Weight. 

24gr8. 1 pennyweight. 

2oawts. loz. 

120ZS. « lib. 

These are the denominations of troy weight, 
when used for weighing gold, silver, and 
precious stones, except diamonds. But troy 
weight is also used by apothecaries for 
compounding medicines, and by them the 
ounce is divided into eight drachms, and the 
drachm into three scruples, so that the 
latter is equal to twenty grains. For 
scientific purposes the grain only is used, 
and sets of weights are constructed in 
decimal procession from 10,000 grains down- 
wards to one-hundredth of a grain. By 
comparing the number of grains in the 
avoirdupms or troy pound and ounce re- 
spectivuy, it appears that the troy pound is 
less than the avoirdupois in the proportion 
of fourteen to seventeen nearly, but the 
troy ounce is greater than the avoirdupois, 
in the proportion of seventy-nine to seventy- 
two nearly. The cara< used for weighing 
diamonds is 8^ grains. The term, however* 
when used to express the fineness of gold, 
has a relative meaning only. Every mass 
of alloyed gold is supposed to be divided 
into twenty-four equal parts; thus, the> 
standard for coin is twenty- two carats fine, 
that is, it consists of twenty-two parts of 
pure gold and two parts of alloy. What is* 
called the new standard, nsed for watoh^ 
cases, &a, is eighteen carats fine. 
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Apothecaries WEranr. 

1 grain — lOStegr. avoir. 

30 grains » 1 scruple — 21-94 

3 scrnples 1 draohm » 65 32 ,, 

a dracums » l ounce 526-628 „ 

12 canoes *»l pound » „ 

1302. 2dr. isor, 9tgr. avoird. 

Measures used bv Apothecaries. 

l minim -« 0-0S9is of a millilitre. 

20 minims 1 fluid scruple. 

3 fluid scruples »= 1 fluid drachm. 

H fluid drachms »» 1 fluid ounce. 

30 fluid ounces l pint. 

8 pints <» 1 gallon. 

A few brief notices of Foreign Weights and 
Measures are given herewith, as they are 
often useful while reading industrial statics 
of foreign countries 

/Vance.— The new French system is called 
metrical, as derived from the measurement 
of the earth. Its flrst measure, the metre, 
is presumed to be the ten- millionth part of 
a line drawn from the pole to the equator, 
and is 39*37079 English inches. All the 
multiples and subdivisions of every measure 
are decimal, and are formed by the same 
prefixes. For 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, the Greek 
syllables decn, iiecio, kUo^ and wiyn'a are 
prefixed: and fur tenths, hundredths, and 
thousandths, the Latin syllables deci, eenti, 
milli. Greek prefixes indicate multiplica- 
tion, Latin prefixes division. Thus, the 
hectometre is 100 metres, and the cen- 
timetre the hundredth part of a metre. 
The metre being thus settled, the other 
fundamental measures are formed as fol- 
lows f'or surface or area, the arc, which 
is a decametre square, or loo square metres, 
or '0247 IU3 of an English acre, or 3*9538 
Jmglish perches. For solidity the slere^ or 
cubic metre. 35- 32 cubic feet English, or 
220'09e!)7 imperial gallons English. For 
liquid measures, the litre, or cubic decimetre. 
‘22009687 of an Imperial gallon, or a very 
little more than a pint and three-quarters 
English. For weight, the gramme^ a cubic 
centimetre of distilled water at the freezing 
point, *00220606 of an English pound avoir- 
dupois, or, roughly, 60 kilogrammes make a 
hundredweight. 

.diulnd.— In Austria proper, gold and 
silver are weighed by the Vienna marc of 
4333 grains. The p/und is l'335lb. avoirdu- 
pois. .The metten is 1 691 of the English 
bushel; the/tM(cris l*24 bushels. The foot 
(half the short ell), is 11 667 inches. The 
long ell is 24 inches. 

vBc/sfiwn.— The French metrical system. 

CVmstoigtftop/e.— The chequee is 4957 grains. 
The oke is 2 8^1 bs. avoirdupois. The ktilow 
(dry), is 7*296 gallons. The almttd is 1*150 of 
the English ^ilon. TheptJte is 27 inches. 

/>«tmarA-The pound lor gold and silver 
is 7266 gndus. Ilie commercial pound is 
l*l028lbs. avoirdupois. The barrel is 3*8264 
buahds. The viet'tel is 1*701 of the Eogllsh 
gallon. The/ooi or /lol/.eg, is the BhHMdand 
loot of 12*356 English inches. The toende of 
com is Si acres. 

Florence and J^egkom.-^Tbk eantaro is 160 
1098 


pounds of *74S64lb8. avoirdupois each. The 
stojo is ‘6702 of the English bushel. The 
Sortie is 10*033 gallons. The Sracei'o is 22*98 
English inches. The saceata is 1 acre 86 
perches. 

Frankfort.^T'or gold and silver, the Cologne 
marc. The common pound is l*03lb8. avoirdu- 
pois. The centner Is ll2*25lb8. avoirdupois. 
The mailer is 2 9706 bushels. The ohm is 
32*454 gallons. The/ool is 11*27 inches, the 
ell 21*24 inches. 

Oenoa . — The pound sottile for gold and 
silver is 4891-5 grains. The pound grosso is 
*76876lb8. avoirdupois. The mina is 3 321 
bushels. The meeearola is 32 67 gallons. 
The palma is 9*725 inches. 

JIa$nburg.^The Cologne marc is 3608 grains. 
Tile pound trog is 2 marct ; but the commercial 
pound is I 068lbs. avoirdupois. The last of 
wheat (30 s/uiff'els) is 10*9 quarters. The ahm 
is 31 ^5 gallons. The foot is 11*289 inches. 
The schejSd of land is 1 acre 6 perches. 

Holland.— The marc is 3798 grains; the 
pound is 2 marcs ; but the emnniereial pound 
is l*0893lbs. avoirdupois. The last is 10*331 
quarters. The aam is 34*16 gallons. The 
khineland foot is 12 36 iuclies. The Ithtndand 
perch is 12 Khineland feet ; and the Ehlne- 
land rmrgen or acre is 2 acres 16 perches. 

Lilbeck.—l^or gold and silver, as at Ham- 
burg. The commercial pound is l‘0686lbB. 
avoirdupois. The sheffel is *92 of the English 
bushel. The ahm 3i 85 gallons. The foot or 
half -ell is 11*346 inches. 

Malta.— The pound for gold and silver is 
4886 grains. The commercial pound is 1 '745)bB. 
avoirdupois. The salrna is 7 ‘968 bushels. The 
foot is 11*167 inches. The canna (8 palmi)^ l8 
81*6 inches. 

Milan,— The mark is 3627 grains. The 
pound sottile is 72‘06lb8. avoirdupois { the 
pountd grosso is l-6H2lbs. avoirdupois. The 
moggio (37 quartari) is 4 0234 bushels. The 
brenia (12 quarlari) is 16-71 gallons. The 
braecio is 23 42 Inches. The metrical system 
is also introduced. 

Naples.— The pound for gold and silver is 
4950 grains. The eantaro grosso is I96‘51b8. 
avuirdupois ; the eantaro piccolo 106 pounds 
; avoirdupois. The tomolo is 1*407 of the Eng- 
lish bushel. The harile is 9 172 gallons. 
The palmo is 10-38 inches. The moggia is 
3 roods 12 perches. 

Netherlands. -The French metrical system. 

/-'orlt/gal.— The Tuarc is 354 rs grains. TTie 
commercial pound is l OllSlbs. avoirdupois. 
The mayo is 22 39 bushels. The almude is 
3 640? gallons. The foot is 12 944 inches. 

Prussia.-— The Colo^e Tnarc is 3609 grains; 
2 mares are a commercial pounds or l 031 libs, 
avoirdupois. The sdtejffil is 1*6116 of the 
English bushel. The eimer is 15 ll gallons. 
The foot is 12 356 inches ; the ell two-thirds 
of a metre. The morgen or acre, is 2 roods, 
21 perches. 

Rome.—nhepound is 5234 grains, or *74771bs. 
avoirdupois. The mAbio (4 garte) is 8*1012 
bushels, llie barde (32 boeeali) is 12*841 
gallons. The foot is 11*72 inches. The 
builder^i canna of 10 palms, is 87 96 inches. 

Attcfta.— There is but one pound, '9026lbi. 
avoirdupois. The pood is seibs. avoirdupois. 
The chertmrt is 6*7698 bushels. The tedre is 
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2*7048 gallons. The inch is the same as in 
England ; the arshine is 28 inches ; the foot 
is 13*76 inches, but the English foot is in 
common use. The Russian versts or werst, is 
0*664 (or about two~thirds) of an English 
mile. The dessentia is 2 acres, 2 roods, 82 
perches. 

Sardinia.— Adopts the French metrical 
system. 

Saxony.--¥oT gold and Bilker, the Cologne 
marc. The commercial pound is 1*0294108. i 
avoirdupois. 

The Dresden wispel (24 scheffeh) is 69*85 
bushels ; the Leipsic wispel is 91*747 bushels. 
The Dresden eimer is 14*89 gallons ; the Leipzic 
cimer 16*76 gallons. The Dresden foot is 
11*14 inches ; the Leipzic foot is 11*13 inches. 
The ax/re is 1 acre, 1 rood, 18 perches. 

Sicily. pound is 7lbs. avoirdupois. 
The cantaro grosso is I92*6lb8. avoirdupois ; 
the cantaro sottiU is 176lb8. avoirdupois. The 
salma grossa is 9*46 bushels ; t\i<esalmagenerale 
7*69 bushels. The salim of wine is 19*23 
^tres.The paim> is 9*5 inches. 

The chequee is 495 grains. The 
.fottolo is l*2748lb8. avoirdupois. The kUlow 
is 11*8 gallons. The is 27 inches. 

The Castilian marc for gold and 
silver is 4800 grains ; the commercial pound is 
‘0l44lb8. avoirdupois. The/anrgraisl-SS of 
the English bushel. The arroha of wine 
is 3*538 gallons. The foot 11*128 inches ; the 
vara is 33*384 inches. Thotfanegada (for corn 
land) is 1 acre. 21 perches. 

Sweden.-— Tha mini marc is 3262 grains. 
The commercial pound is *9376lb8. avoirdupois. 
The dry tunna is 4*028 bushels; the liquid 
tunna is 48 kanns of *5756 of the English 
gallon each. The or haif- ell is 11*684 
inches. The iunneland is 1 acre, 35 perches. 

Switzerland adopts the French metrical 
system. 

United States,— The weights and measures 
are those of England before the introduction 
of the imperial standard. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Leoai. 
Supervision of.— Persons who own, pos- 
sess, or use weights and measures, are held 
responsible for their iutegrity. An Act of 
Parliament provides that every person who 
shall use or possess any weights or measures 
which are light, deficient, or otherwise 
unjust, shall, on conviction, forfeit a sum 
not exceeding five pounds. To ensure the i 
fidelity of weights and measures as much as 
possible, certain government inspectors are 
appointed, who are empowered to enter the 
premises of persons using weights in the 
ordinary course of trade, to test them, and 
if found deficient to impound them, 'and 
ia;^n inunction against the offender. 

WELIt. — A vertical excavation in the 
earth ; always of such a depth as to pene- 
trate the porous stratum charged with water, 
and mostly as much deeper as to form a 
reservoir in this stratum or in that beneath 
it The form of the well is generally 
circular, and to prevent the oruMbhiigdown 
or falling in of the sides, circle is 
lined with timber, masoni^ i # zones of 
metal. The earthy materui^ being thus 
pressed on equally in everr ^oint of this 
circle, are kept in equilibruua. When the 


well is not very deep, and is in firm ground, 
this casing is built from the bottom to the 
top, after the excavation is finished; but 
when the soil is loose, the excavation deep,, 
or its diameter considerable, it is built on 
the top in zones, sometimes separated by 
horizontal sections of thin oak boards, 
which, with proper management, sink down 
as the excavation process. Wells are of 
two kinds:—!. Common shallow wells, 
which are often only reservoirs. 2. Artesian* 
wells, or constantly flowing wells, depend- 
ing upon a high source. Shallow weU» 
oiten penetrate a thin stratum or two, A A, 
and enter another of sand or some porous* 
substance b b, in which water is contained. 



When this stratum is pierced, water ap> 
pears, and is called a spring. Should this 
not communicate with any higher source, 
the water that drains into the well sunk 
down to C will not rise upwards, and there- 
fore It is necessary to sinz: this well deeper,, 
so as to form a reservoir for the water mat 
runs into it from the stratum b. In some 
cases, the well is a mere tank, into which 
the water may ooze from the gravel on the 
surface. An Artesian well is a well sunk 
down to some stratum fed by a high aouroe. 
When the stratum with water is arrived at 
and pierced, the water suddenly rises in the 
well as high as the source of the spring, 
which may even be higher than the ground 
where the well is sunk, and then the water 
will pour out as a fountain or overflow. 
A great variety of methods of raising water 
from wells has been practised at different 
times and in various countries, each of 
which may have some convenience or ad- 
vantage to the locality, and other circum- 
stances. The lever and bucket, is one of the 
most primitive of these contrivances. A long 
pole, supported by a post, acts as a lever to 
raise the bucket ; and from the end of the 
lever the water may be raised even by a 
child, with very trifling exertion. But it 
is oa^ dalculated for those cases where the 
water Is very near the surface. It may be 
constructed by any person who oan make a 
lever and upright post. The next method 
is t^e backet raised by a windlass. Whea 
lOM 
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the well is very deep, or a larje snpphr of 
water ia wanted, thia may be asaisted by 
machinery turned by any of the ordinary 
powers. An old, but inp^enious mode of 
raiain^ water from a well to the upper part 
of* a house may not be unworthily adopted. 
A poat ia fixed close to the well; this ia 
connected by a fixed cord with the window 
or other openingf in the upper part of the 
house where the water ia to be introduced. 
On thia cord a wooden collar la placed, and 
slides freely from one end to the other; 
the bucket rope is put through the hole in 
the collar, and over a pulley in the window, 
and thus the bucket is raised, first perpen- 
diottlarly from the water in the well till it 
comes In contact with the collar, when, the 
power belns: continued, the collar slides 
alon^ the <fixed rope, till, together with the 
bucket, they reach the operator in the win- 
dow. A chain of btickets consists of a 
number of these receptacles fastened to a 
chain or rope, the two ends of which are 
united; the chain goes over a wheel and 
hangs down into the well, with its buckets 
having their mouths downwards as they 
descend. On arriving there, the buckets 
become flUcd with water, and, by the turning 
of the wheel and the motion of the chain, 
they are brought up, while those on the 
other side of the chain go down empty. 
The endless rope ia a most simple contri- 
vance for raising a small quantity of water. 
A coil of soft hemp rope is made to pass 
over a wheel at top, and another at the 
bottom of a well. The rope is put in motion 
by a handle, and so much water adheres 
to it in rising that it is suiiicient to make a 
constant small stream. To prevent the 
water from descending again with the rope, 
it is made to pass through a tube at the 
top to squeeze off the water. 

WELSH ALE.— Pour on four bushels of 
line pale malt, twenty- one gallons of hot 
water (but not boiling). Let it stand for 
three hours closely covered: in the mean 
time, infuse two pounds of hops in a little 
hot water, run the wort upon them, and boil 
the whole i'or three hours, then Btraiu off 
the hops. 

WELSH PUDDINGS.— Take four eggs, 
and an ^unl weight of batter, flour, and 
sugar. Whisk the eggs for ten minutes, or 
until they appear extremely light ; then add 
the sugar by degrees, and continue the 
whisking for four or five minutes; next, 
strew in the flour, also gradually, and when 
it is smoothly blended with the other 
ingredients, pour the butter to them In 
small portions, beating each portion in, 
until ail traces of it have disappeared. It 
should be previously just liquefied with the 
least possible degree ot heat : thia may be 
effected by putting it into a well-wormed 
saucepan, and shaking ronod until It is 
dissolved. A few grains of salt should be 
thrown in with the flour, and the rind of 
half a lemon rasped on sugar or grated; but 
^ ueu of this, pounded mace or any ether 
flavouring may be substituted. Poor the 
mixture dlrecUy it Is ready into well- 
battered cups, and bake the pudding* for 


about twenty-five minutes. They should be 
served with wine sauce. 

Eggs, 4 ; flour, sugar, and butter, of 
wdght equal to the eggs; salt, a few 
grains'; flavouring, to taste. 

WELSH RABBIT, on RAREBIT.— 
Toast a slice of bread on both sides and 
butter it ; toast a slice of Gloucester cheese 
on one side, and lay that next the bread, 
and toast the other with a salamander; rub 
mustard over, and serve very hot, and 
covered. 

WEN.— A chronic tumour, though chiefly 
confined to the disease of the glands of the 
throat known as goitre. — See Tumours, 
Throat. 

WESTPHALIA HAM, to Curr.— Rub 
each ham well with an ounce and a half of 
pounded saltpetre, and an equal quantity 
of coarse brown sugar. The following day, 
boil in a quart of strong stale beer or porter, 
a pound of bay salt, the same of common 
salt, half a pound of coarse brown sugar, 
of pounded black pepper and cloves an 
ounce each, and a small bit of sal prunella. 
Pour it boiling hot over the ham, and let 
it lie a fortnight, rubbing and turning It 
twice or tarice dally, when it should bu 
smoked for a fortnight. 

WET-NURSE, Choice of.— In the seleo* 
tion of a wet nurse there is some diffioulty, 
since there are not always mothers Wne 
have been bereaved of their babies, or one 
who has milk and strength suffl^ent for 
two infants. Many points are to be con- 
sidered in making this choice. The age of 
the foster-parent should not exceed thirty 
years, nor should her milk be more than 
three months old. She should be in health, 

I free from soorbutic or scrofulous taints, and 
from cutaneous sourf or eruptions, cleanly 
I in her person, and extremely neat and 
1 orderly in her management of whatever 
concerns the infant. She must be sober 
and temperate, for persons addicted to tho 
habitual use of stimulants and intoxicating 
drinks are not suitable for nurses ; the diet 
should be wholesome, and neither scanty 
nor too full. The best evidence of fireedom 
from taint of specific disease in tlie habit 
of a wet-nurse, will be furnished by her 
freedom from cutaneous eruptions, firom 
sore throat and other mucous affections; 
baviog a cheerful and contented expression 
of countenance, a healthy- tinted skin, clear 
voice, sound teeth, sweet breath, and healthy 
functions. Her infant should be found to 
be plump, rounded, contented, with smooth 
skin, clean mouth, unobstructed nostrils, 
and dependent upon the food of the breast 
alone. Should there still remain any doubt 
as to the suitableness of the wet-nurse, 
the testimony of a medical man as to the 
nutritive properties of the milk, and general 
fitness, sliould be solicited. 

WHALEBONB.-Thi8 materiel Is Very 
useful for a Variety of purposes ; its com- 
bined propMhs of pliancy and strength, 
rendering if wejl adapted to enter into the 
articles of mliiraeture which require to be 
Bomada 
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WHAT*NOT.~This somewhat eccentric 
Tiame is given to an article of furniture, 
iuch as seen in the engraving ; it is 



designed as an elegant and convenient stand 
for drawing rooms, on which to place 
misoellaneous articles. 

WHEAT.— This is the most important of 
all grains, and its varieties are numerous. 
A general division of wheat is made into 
white and red, with several shades between, 
and winter and summer. Winter wheat 
may be brought into the nature of summer, 
by altering the time of sowing. If winter 
wheat be sown at the period for putting 
summer wheat into the ground, in the 
course of two seasons the winter will become 
of a similar habit as the summer, and the 
same process will bring a summer wheat to 
a winter one. In general, the fine white 
wheats are preferred to the brown and red ; 
but the latter is most profitable for wet 
adhesive soils and unfavourable climates, 
on account of its hardness and ripening 
early. The variety of wheat most profitable 
to be produced, must depend upon the 
nature of the soil, as land which has 
produced an indifferent crop of one kind, 
may yield an abundant crop of another kind ; 
and the land is frequently i'ound to yield 
better crops if the varieties be alternately 
changed. The richer description of o1»b 
and strong loams are the best adapted for 
the production of wheat ; but, if properly 
cultivated and well manured, any variety of 
these two soils will produce excellent crops 
of this grain. Good wheat land ought 
always to possess a large quantity of clay, 
and little sand ; for although light soils may 
be made to produce good crops, yet strong 
Slay lands in general yield the heaviest 
grain. The season for sowing wheat is 
necessarily regulated by the state of the 
land as well as of the season; on which 
account it is not always in the grower's 
power to choose the moment* he would 
prefer. After fallow, m the season allows, 
it may be sown irom the end of August till 
the middle of November. On wet clays It 
is proper to sow as early as possible, as 
such soils, when thoroughly drenched with 


moisture in autumn, are seldom in a proper 
state for harrowing till the succeeding 
spring. In the opinion ot many experienced 
husbandmen, the beat season for sowing 
wheat, whether on fallow, rag-fallow, or 
ploughed clover stubble, is from the begin- 
ning of September till the 20th of October ; 
but this must depend on the state of the 
soil and the weather. On dry gravelly 
loams, in good condition, after a clover crop, 
and well prraared, wheat may be sown tul 
the end of November. After turnips, when 
the crop is consumed or led off, and the 
ground can be properly ploughed, wheat 
may be sown any time betwixt the ist of 
February and the middle of March ; and it 
is customary to plough and sow the laud in. 
successive portions as fast as the turnips 
are consumed. It is only on turnip soil of a 

g ood quality, verging towards loam, and in 
igh condition, that winter wheat, sown in 
spring, can be cultivated with success. 
When circumstances are favourable, how- 
ever, it will generally happen that such 
lands, when wheat is not too of ten repeated, 
will nearly produce as many bushels of 
wheat as barley.— See Corn. 

WHEAT PICKLING. -A process by 
which wheat is prepared for sowing, is 
conducted as follows:— For some two or 
three weeks let a tub, be placed to 
receive a quantity of chamber- lye, and 
whenever the ammonia is ascertained to be 
disengaged from the lye, it is ready for use. 
It is oetter that the ammonia should be of 
such Btre ngth as to cause the eyes to smart 
and water be added to dilute it, than that 
the lye should be used fresh. This tub 
should be removed to the straw- barn, as 
also the wheat in sacks to be pickled, and 
part of the fioor swept clean, to be ready for 
the reception of the wheat. Let two 
baskets be provided, capable of holding 
easily about half a bushel of wheat each* 
these baskets having bandies standing up- 
right above the rim. Pour the wheat into 
the basket, from the sack, and dip the 
basketful of wheat into the tub of lye, as 
far down as completely to cover the wheat, 
the upright handles of the baskets preventing 
the hands of the operator being immersed 
in the lye. After remaining in the liquid 
for a few seconds, lift up the basket, let the 
surplus liquid run out of it, and then place 
it upon the drainer, which stands on the 
empty tub, so that the liquid may drip to 
its fullest extent, till the empty basket is 
filled with wheat and dipped in the tub. 
Now empty the drained basket of its 
wheat on to the floor ; and as every basket- 
ful is emptied, riddle a little slaked caustic 
lime upon the wheat, through a wire wheat 
riddle. Thus all the wheat wanted at one 
time is pickled and emptied on the floor, 
when the pickled and limed heap is turned 
over and over i^in, till the whole mass 
appears unlfoim. The mixing by turning is 
best managed as follows Let two men be 
each provided with a square shovel, and let 
them turn over the heap, one bearing the 
helve of his shovel in the right hand and 
the other in his left— both making the 
shovels meet in thin edges upon the floot^ 
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«mder one end of the heap of wheat, and, on 
lifting each shovelful of wheat, turn it over 
bhhind them, proceeding thus by shovelfhU, 
to the other end of the heap. Let the 
operators return in a similar manner In the 
opposite direction, and sufficiently often to 
cause the heap of wheat to be completely 
mixed and dried with the lime. The pickled 
wheat is then put into sacks, and carried to 
the held in carts. 

WHEAT- E AK.~A bird very common in 
England, and especially at certain seasons, 
when it frequents newly-tilled grounds, and 
is a close attendant on the plough in search 
of insects and small worms, which are its 
principal food. In length, the whlte<ear is 
about five inches and a half. The bill is 
black ; eyes hazel ; over the eyes, cheek, and 
ears, is a broad black streak, and above it a 
line of white; the top of the head, hinder 
part of the neck, and the back, are bluish 
gray ; the wing - coverts and quills are 
dusky, edged with rusty white; the legs and 
feet are black. Tlie wheat- ear breeds under 
^shelter of a tuft or clod, in newly-ploughed 
Idhds or under stones, and sometimes in old 
rabbit-burrows. In some parts of England, 
large numbers are taken in snares made of 
horse- hair, placed beneath the turf. These 
birds are also known by the name of 
ortolans. 

WHEAT-EARS. TO Dress.— These may 
be dressed in the same manner as larks; 
or when trussed for roasting, brush each 
bird over with the yolk of an egg, or what is 
better, dip them in batter; roll them in 
fine bread-crumbs, and spit them on a 
wooden or silver skewer, a dozen upon each. 
When spitted, brush them again with the i 
egg, and dredge them with the bread 
crumbs ; tie the skewers upon a spit, and 
roast them before a brisk lire, basting all 
the time with fresh butter; they will take 
about twelve minutes. They should be 
<lre8sed the same day on which they are 
lulled. 

W H E E L B A R R O W,-A well-known 
implement used in the practice of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, and for building pur- 
poses.— See Barrow. 

WHEELBAUUUW LADDER. — This | 
ntensil comprises a wheelbarrow and a ! 
ladder. Half the ladder, a, may either | 



remain on the barrow frame, B, where it 
will serve, by its pressure, to keep down 
any light bulky matter, such as pea haulms; 
or it may be removed altogether by with- 
drawing the bolt, c c. A man standing on 
the third step, and holding with one hand 
by what forms the tram of the barrow, may 
«n«ily gather fruit or flowers at the height 
of ten or twelve feet llrom the ground* 
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WHEELS.— These parts of a vehicle are 
usually made of a number of pieces of ash, 
with a centre-piece of oak called the nave, 
twelve radiating spokes, and an iron tire. 
The axle is the most important part of the 
carriage in connection with the wheel, and 
numerous inventions have been introduced 
to render the working of this agent more per- 
fect. The simplest form of axieis the com- 
mon kind, which consists merely of a bar of 
iron having a slight shoulder at the part 
where it comes in contact with the nave of 
the wheet and a screw and nut to keep th| 
wheel on. A plain iron box is made to lit 
this, and is “ ooxed ” into the wheel. To 
obviate the noise of this axle, and its 
tendency to come off, several coutrivances 
have been designed, whicli, if careftillv 
attended to, are equal to all that is required* 
It is essential to watch the wear and tear of 
wheels, as their breaking, when in use, mav 
be tlie cause of serious accidents, and in all 
oases create inconvenience. The tires of 
I wheels especially require guarding ; when 
I the irons are getting thin, have them taken 
[ off before they become too weak to protect 
the woodwork ; the best plan is* when tho 
irons are half- worn out, and before the 
joints in the woodwork get loose, as they 
wear most on the outer edge, to have them 
taken off and turned ; if the woodwork Is 
sound, they will run hall as long as they did 
at first ; then, if the woodwork continues 
sound, have new irons put on. When new 
wheels are put on to old carriages, 
they should be made a fortnight before they 
are painted, and should not be put on for 
use till, a fortnight after they have been 
painted^ 

WHEEZING.— An afiTection peculiar to 
new-born infants, arising from a collection 
of mucus in the air- passages. It is not a 
dangerous symptom, if it occur immediately 
after birth, and generally leaves the child 
as soon as the functions begin to perform. 

WHELKS.-A small kind oi shell-fish 
which are generally eaten with a pickle of 
vinegar and salt ; they are extremely indi- 
gestiole, and it is only the very strongest 
stomachs that can admit of their being eaten. 

WHEY.— A mixture chiefly composed of 
water and lactic acid, with a slight propor- 
tion of casein, butter, and sugar. It if 
therefore highly nutrient, but forms an ex- 
cellent diluent in infiammatory complaints, 
and also greatly promotes the secretions.— 
See Alvm, Lemon, Mustard, Wine, etc. 

WHEY, A LA FBANtAiSE.— Mix together 
equal parts of vinegar and cold water ; a 
tablespoonful of each will suffice for a pint 
of milk. It Is not, however, all to be put in, 
whether necessary or not; but when the 
milk Just boils, pour in Just as much- of the 
acid as will turn It, and no more. Beat up 
together the white and shell of one egg, 
which boil up in the whey ; then set it as^ 
till quite clear. Four it off very steadily 
through a moslin strainer, and sweeten to 
taste with loaf sugar. This whey is very 
pleasant and answers every good purpose of 
white wine whey, while it Fs not liable to 
the objection of being heating, and is also 
very much less expensive. 
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WH1GS.^A kind of cak« made in tbe 
following manner :~>Bub a quarter of a 
pound of butter into two pounds of flour; 
with half a pint of warm cream^ and a gill 
of ale yeast, make it up into a light paste 
and set it before the Are to rise. Grate a 
nutmeg with some beaten mace and cloves, 
a quarter of an ounce of oarraway seeds, 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar .* work all 
thoroughly together, roll the dough out 
tolerably thin, and make the cakes up into 
any size and form desired. The usual way 
is to make a large round cake, and to cross 
it BO that it may be easily divided into 
quarters when made up, put them on tin 
plates, set them before the Are, or in front 
of the oven, till they rise again, then bake 
them in a quick oven. 

Butter, ilb.; flour, 2lbs.; cream, | pint; 
yeast, i gill; spice, sufficient; carraway 
seeds, ioz. ; sugar, ^Ib. 

WHIN.— A plant, known also by the names 
of furze and gorze, to be found wild on dry 
light soils, and rather hilly situations. It 
is known as a nourishing food for cattle, 
and is sown in some parts of England for 
that purpose. Few plants deserve the atten* 
tion of the farmer more than the whin; 
horses are peculiarly fond of it, it tends to 
fatten them, and if mixed with grain, fits 
them admirably for the performance of hard 
labour. Cattle eat it perfectly well, provided 
it be thoroughly bruised ; this operation of 
bruising is performed by a rammer, as seen 
in the engraving ; it is a bulky and heavy 
instrument, shod with iron cutters, properly 
sliarpened, and fastened by their ends. 
With this instrument as much whin may 
he bruised by one man in the space of twenty 
nunutes, as will serve a pair of horses for 
the day. No large quantity of whins should 



be bruised at one time, as under these 
circumstances, the mass will heat and 
iermcnt, and become unpalatable food. Tbe 
following is an economical method of culti' 
vating the whin:— Let the farm be enclosed 
by means of a ditch all round, with a bank 
Thrown up on one side, and if stones can be 
had, let the face of that bank be lined with 
•tones, firom the bottom to negr the top, 


this lining to slope backwards. Any kind 
of stones, gathered from the land will 
answer the purpose very well ; upon the top 
of the bank, sow whin seeds rather thick,, 
and throw a few of them along the face of 
the bank. Young plants will quickly appear. 
Suffer them to grow for two years, and then 
cut them down, and as the seeds freely 
insinuate themselves among the crevices of 
the stones, the whole face of the bank will 
become a close hedge, sending forth luxu- 
riant shoots. If another ditch be made on tho 
opposite side of the bank, and if this be 
managed in a similar way to the foregoing,, 
and the hedge cut down only once every 
second year, the inside and outside being 
cut down alternately, the fence will at all 
times continue good, and the hedge will 
remain complete. 

WHIR~In the selection of this well- 
known implement, the pliability of the 
handle, the secure fastening of the thong, 
and the clean nature of the whlp-oord, are 
essential requisites. 

WHISKERS.— The growth of the whiskera 
cannot well be accelerated by artificial 
means, but they may be preserved and kept 
in order by brushing and occasional oiling. 
They also require trimming from time tu 
time, to keep them neat. 

WHISKY.— A corn spirit agreeing 
most of its properties with gin, but some- 
what lighter and more stomachic. The 
peculiar flavour of potteen whisky is sup- 
posed to be caused eitlier by the practice of 
drying the malt from which it is made by 
turf, or it depends on the nature of the 
fermentation, and the greater quantity of 
essential oil produced by low distillation. 

WHIST.— One of the great principles iw 
playing this game is, that the players shall 
observe silence, and pay strict attention 
to what is going on. Four persons cut 
for partners ; the two highest are against 
the two lowest. The partners sit oppo- 
site to each other, and the person who 
cuts the lowest card is entitled to the 
deal. The ace is the lowest in cutting. 
Each person has a right to shuffle the 
cards before the deal; but it is usual for 
the elder hand only, and the dealer after. 
The pack is then cut by the right-hand ad- 
versary, and the dealer distributes the cards 
one by one to each of the players, beginning 
with the person who sits on his left hand, 
until he comes to the last card, which he 
turns up, being the trump, and leaves on the 
table till the first trick is played The per- 
! son on the left-hand side of the dealer is 
called the elder, and plays first; whoever 
w'ins the trick becomes elder band, and 
plays again, and so on, till the cards are 
played out. No intimations, or signs of 
any kind, daring the play of the cards are 
permitted between the partners. The mis- 
take of one party is the game of the adver- 
sary, except in a revoke, when the partners 
may inquire if he has any of the suit in his 
hand. All above six tricks reckon towards 
tbe game. The ace, king, queen, and knave 
of trumps are called honours; and wben 
either of the partners have three separately, 
or between them, they count two points 
. loee 
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towards the game; and in case they have 
lour honours, they count four points. The 
game consists of ten points. X.ead from 
your strong suit, and be cautious how you 
change suits, and keep a commanding card 
TO bring it in again. Lead through the 
•strong suit and up to the weak, but not in 
trumps, unless very strong in them. Lead 
the highest of a sequence; but if you have 
a quart or cinque to a king, lead the lowest 
Lead through an honour, particularly if the 
came is much against you. Lead your best 
trump, if the adversaries be eight, and you 
have no honour ; but not if you have four 
trumps, unless yon have a sequence. Lead 
a trump if you have four or five, or a strong 
iiaud, but not weak. Having ace, king, aud 
TWO or three small cards, lead ace and king, 
if weak in trumps, but a small oue if strong 
in them. If you have the last trump, with 
t«ome winning cards and one losing card 
only, lead the losing card. Keturn your 
partner's lead, not the adversary’s; and if 
you have only three originally, play the best, 
out you need not return it immediately 
wlien you win with a king, queen, or knave, 
and have only small ones, or when you hold 
a good sequence, have a strong suit, or have 
five trumps. Do not lead flrom ace queen, 
or aoe knave. Do not lead an ace, unless 
you have a king. Do not lead a thirteenth ! 
card, unless trumps be out. Do not trump 
a thirteenth card, unless you be last player 
or want the lead. Keep a small card to re- 
turn your partner’s lead. Be cautious in 
trumping a card when strong in trumps, 
particularly if you have a strong suit 
Having only a lew small trumps, make 
; hem when you can. If your partner refuses 
to trump a suit, of which he knows you 
Imve not the best lead your best trump. 
^Vbeu you hold all the remaining trumps, 
play one, and then try to put the lead in 
your partner’s hand. Remember how many 
of each suit are out, and what is the best 
card left in each hand. Never i’orce your 
partner if you are weak in trumps, nnlese 
you have a renounce, or want the odd trick, 
when playing for the odd trick, cautious 
of trumping out, especially if your partner 
be likely to trump a suit; and make alt the 
tricks you can early, and avoid finessing. 
If you take a trick, and have a sequence, 
win it with the lowest. The following are 
the principal lam 0/ tekisl: — If a card be 
turned up in dealing, the adverse party may 
call a new deal, umess they have been the 
cause ; then the dealer has the option. If a 
card be faced in the deal, the oealer must 
deal again, unless it be the last deal. If any I 
one play with twelve cards, and the rest 
have thirteen, the deal to stand good, and 
the player to be punished for each revoke ; 
but, if any have fourteen cards, the deal is 
lo«t. The dealer to leave the trump card on 
the table till his turn to play ; afW which 
none may ask what card was turned up, 
only what is trumps. No person may take 
up the cards while deaUng ; if the dealer in 
that case should miss the deal, to deal again, 
unless his partner’s fault; and if a card be 
turned up In dealing, no new deal, unless 
the partner’s fault If the dealer put the 
low ^ 


trump card on the rest with face down- 
wards, he is to lose the deal. Playing out a/ 
turn. If any person play out of his turn, 
the adversary may oail the. card played at 
any time, if he do not make iiim revoke ; Of 
if either of the adverse party be to lead, may 
desire his partner to name the suit which 
must be played. If a person supposes he 
has won the trick, and leads again before 
his partner has played, the adversary may 
oblige his partner to win it, if he can. If 
a person lead, and his partner play before 
bis turn, the adversary's partner may do 
the same. If the aoe, or any other card of a 
suit, be led, and any person play out of 
turn, whether his partner have any of the 
suit led or not, he is neither to trump it nor 
win it, provided be do not revoke. Revoking. 
If a revoke happens to be made, the adver* 
saries may add three to their score, or take 
three tricks flrom them, or take down 
three from their score; and, if up, must 
remain at nine. If any person revoke, 
and, before the cards be turned, discover it, 
the adversary may cause the highest or 
lowest of the suit led, or call the card then 
played at any time, if it do not cause a 
revoke. No revoke to be claimed till the 
trick be tjraed and quitted, or the party 
who revoked, or his partner, have played 
again. If any person claim a revoke, the 
adverse party are not to mix their cards 
upon forfeiting the revoke. No revoke can 
be claimed after the cards are out lor a new 
deal. Calling honourg. If any person call, 
except at the point of eight, the adverse 
party may consult and have a new deal. 
After the trump card is turned up, no per- 
son may remind ids partner to call, on 
penalty of losing one point. If the trump 
card be turned up, no honours can be set 
up unless before claimed, and scoring honours 
not having them, to be scored against them. 
If any person call at eight, and be answered, 
and the opposite parties have thrown down 
their cards, and it appear, they have not 
their honour, they may consult, and have a 
new deal or not. If any person answer 
without an honour, the adversaries may 
consult and stand the deal or not. if any 
person call at eight after he has played, the 
adversaries may call a new deal. Separating 
and tftowing the cards. If an y person separate 
a card from the rest, the adverse party 
may call it if he name it, but if he call a 
wrong card, he or his partner are liable for 
once to have the highest or lowest card 
called in any suit led during that deal. If any 
person throw his cards on the table, sup- 
posing the game lost, he may not take them 
up, and the adversaries may call them, pro- 
vided he do not revoke. If auy person be 
sure of winning every trick in his hand, 
he may show his cards, but is liable to have 
them called. Omitting to play to a trick. If 
any person omit to play to a trick, and it 
appear he has one card more than the rest, 
it shall be at the option of the adversary to 
have a new deal. Respecting who played a 
particular card. Each person ought to lay 
his card before him, and if either of tiie 
adTersaries mix their cards with his, his 
partner may demand each person to lay his 
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card before him, but not to inquire who 
played any particular card. These laws are 
agreed to bv the best judges. 

WHITEBAIT. -A species of herring or 
sprat. About the end of March or early in 
April, whitebait begin to make their appear- 
ance in the Thames, and are then small, 



apparently but just changed from the albu- 
minous state of very young fry. In Sep- 
tember, specimens of whitebait, the young 
flsh of the year, may be taken of the length 
of four or live inches. But they are even 
then mixed with others of a very small 
size, as though the roe had continued to be 
deposited throughout the summer. In their 
habits, they appear to be similar to the 
young herring, always keeping in shoals, 
and swimming occasionally near the surface 
of the water. 

WHITEBAIT, TO Dress. — Spread a 
clean napkin upon a table, cover it within 
half an inch of the edge with a fine sifted 
flour (say half an inch thick) ; next sprinkle 
lightly by small handf uls, about a pint or 
more of the bait, taking care that it is spread 
all over the ftour, having ready about three 
pounds of good and sweet lard in a deep 
flrying-pan ; let this be getting hot while 
you proceed as above. Observe carefully 
when the last vapour rises from the lard, 
for it then is hot enough. Now hasten to 
toss the flour and bait together from end 
to end upon the napkin, have ready a coarse 
oaue sieve, throw the whole into it, sift 
away the flour quickly, and throw the 
bait into the hot lard, or rather shake it 
in by degrees, but quickly, or part will be 
dressed and the other not, moving the fry- 
ing-pan backwards and. forwards to spread 
the whole and prevent the fish from adher- 
ing, keeping the pan upon the fire. Having 
a wire slice or ladle ready a.t hand, apply 
this cautiously among the fish, and if they 
sound crisp and hard, remove them quickly 
into a cullender, drain one minute, sprinkle 
lightly with fine salt, toss them over and 
serve upon a dish, with a napkin, instanter. 
The whole process should not take more 
than six or seven minutes. 

WHITEBAIT, WINTEB.-~Select sprats 
of a large size. Shake them in flour to 
remove the scales, then egg them over 
with a brush, shake them in equal quan- 
tities of flour and bread crumbs, and 


flry them in boiling fat for three minutes. 
Serve them on a napkin, perfectly plain. 
Brown bread and butter, and a lemon cut 
into wedges should be placed on table with 
them, addled to which a little cayenne pepper 
and salt is all that should be taken as sauce 
to them. 

WHITE CAKE.-Take of dried and sifted 
flour, of fresh butter, and of finely pounded 
loaf sugar, one pound each ; five well-beaten 
eggs, a quarter of a pint of cream, of candied 
orange and lemon peel, out small, three 
quarters of an ounce each, one ounce of 
carraway seeds, half a grated nutmeg, a 
glass of brandy, and a little rose water ; 
then beat the butter to a cream, and add 
all the ingredients to it; and finally mix 
in one tablespooniul of fresh yeast ; let the 
cake rise before the fire for half an hour. 
Bake it in a buttered tin. Instantly upon 
taking it out of the oven, with a featner 
brush the top all over with the beaten white 
of an egg, and then sift loaf sugar upon It. 
Let it stand at the mouth of the oven to 
harden. 

Flour, lib. ; butter, lib. ; sugar, lib. ; 
eggs, 5 ; cream, I pint ; candied orange and 
lemon-peel, 4ozs. each; carraway seeds, 
loz. ; nutmeg, i of l ; brandy, 1 wineglass- 
ful; rose-water, suflioient; yeast, 1 table- 
spoonful. 

WHITE CUSTARDS.— Boil a pint of 
cream with a blade of mace, let it simmer 
for about five minutes, then take it ofi‘ the 
fire and add three ounces of sugar, beat the 
whites of i'our eggs to a complete froth, 
put them into the cream, set it on the fire 
again, and let it boil gently, stirring con- 
stantly till it becomes thick, take it oif the 
fire, add a tablespoon ful of orange-flower 
water. Serve in custard glasses. 

Cream, 1 pint; mace, 1 blade; sugar, 
3ozs. ; eggs, 4 whites ; orange-flower water, 
1 tablespoon ful. 

WHITE FAINT. -A paint which will 
dry in about four hours, and leave no smell, 
may be compounded as follows Take u 
gallon of spirits of turpentine, and two 
pounds of frankincense ; let them simmer 
over a clear fire till dissolved, then strain 
and bottle the mixture. To a quart of this, 
add a gallon of bleached linseed oil, shake 
these well together, and bottle them like- 
wise. Grind any quantity of white lead 
very fine with spirits of turpentine, then 
add a sufficient quantity of the last mixture 
to it, till it is nt for laying on. If it be- 
comes thick in working it must be thinned 
with spirits of turpentine. 

WHITE POT.-Hix three pints of milk, 
half a pint of spring water, five eggs well 
beaten, three ounces of butter, a French 
roll sliced, white sugar and nutmeg to the 
taste. Bake it in a bowl two hours in a 
quick oven. 

WHITE PUDDINGS.-To two parts Of 
beef-suet chopped, add one part of oatmeal 
previously toasted before the fire; boil an 
onion or two, and chop them with pepper 
and salt ; mix the whole well together, put 
the ingredients into skins, and boil them for 
an hour, pricking them as they boil, to 
prevent their bursting. They will keep Ibr 
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some time in bran after they have been 
allowed to become cold. Parboil when 
wanted, and then broil them on a gridiron. 
The qaantity of suet may seem dispropor- 
tlonea to the oatmeal ; but unless there are 
two -thirds of the former to one of the 
latter, the puddings will be dry and tasteless. 
They require to be highly seasoned with 
pepper and onions. 

WHITE SAUCE.-Boil a stick of celery 
and a bunch of parsley, in a pint of milk, 
adding white pepper and a little salt, then 
put two ounces of butter into a saucepan, let 
it melt, add to it an onion sliced thin, 
dredge in dour until it is a paste, but do not 
let it brown. Strain the milk, and add it by 
degrees to the butter and flour, stirring ail 
the time, and boiling it until it is quite 
thick and smooth ; pass It through a fine 
sieve or tammy. If wanted to be very rich, 
let it cool a little, and then add an egg, 
previously beaten, and mix very gradually, 
warm it over the fire, stirring it well, but 
do not let it boil, or it will curdle. 

WHITE SOUP.— Put into a clean sauce- 
pan two or three quarts of water, the crumb 
of a two* penny loaf, with a bundle of sweet 
herbs, some whole pepper, two or three cloves, 
an onion or two cut across, and a little salt ; 
let it boil covered till it is quite smooth ; take 
celery, endive, and lettuce, only the white 
part, out them into pieces not too small; 
boil them, strain the soup oiT into a clean 
atewpan; pot in the herbs, with a good 
piece of butter stirred into it till it is melted; 
then let it boil for some time till it is very 
smooth ; if any scum arises, take it off very 
clean. Soak a small French roll, nicely 
rasped, in some of the soup, and send It to 
Uble. 

WHITE SWELLING.— This is a popular 
name for a peculiar diseased condition of 
the ligaments, and bones of the knee-joint, 
causing it to swell aud assume a white, 
shining. Inelastic appearance— a form, how- 
ever, it only assumes in the early stage of 
the disease. White swelling is, in fact, a 
very serious condition of scrofula, in which 
that disease puts on a local character, de- 
manding the utmost vigilance of the sur- 
geon, who has little chance of caring it but 
by an operation.— See Scrofula. 

WHITE- WASHING.— The act of 
cleansing ceilings and walls with a solution 
of lime m water, to which a portion of size 
is generally added. The practice of white- 
washing apartments, eminently con tributes 
to the preservation of health, hence it is an 
operation which should be performed perio- 
dically, and never less frequently than once 
a year. It is to be observed that the hot or 
<9^ok lime is the best for this process, and 
would be employed as soon as p(wsible af ter 
iMs slaked; for in this condition it is more 
effM^ive in destroying vermin, and remov- 
ingjnfeotfon. 

WHITE WINE WHEY.-Puthalf a pint 
of new milk on the Are ; the moment it boils 
^ poor in as much sound raisin wine as 
yim completely turn it, and make it look 
®P* ^ben set the Muoepan 
Mide till the curd snbaldes, and do not stir 
It. Pour the whey off, uid add to it half a 
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pint of boiling water, and a bit of white 
sugar. Thus you will have a whey perfectly 
clear of milky particles, and aa weak as you 
choose to make it. 

WHITING —A well-known fish belong- 
ing to the cod tribe, and valuabiC on account 
of its delicacy and lightness as an article ot 
food. It does not usually exceed a pound 
aud a half in weight. It abounds on all 
British coasts, and comes in large shoals 
towards the shore in January and Februarv, 
for the purpose of depositing its spawn. It 
is easily distinguished from the haddock by 
the absence of the barbule on the chin, and 
from the pollack and coal- fish by having 
the under- jaw shorter than the upper, aud 
the tail even at the end. 

WHITING BAKED. — Open the fish 
only so much as will permit of their being 
emptied and perfectly cleansed. Wash and 
wipe them dry, then fold them in a soft 
cloth, and let them remain in it awhile; 
replace the roes, and put the fish into a 
baking-dish of suitable size, with a tabic- 
spoonful of wine, a few drops of chili 
vinegar, a little salt and cayenne, and 
about half an ounce of butter, well blended, 
with a Aiiltspoonful of Hour for each fish. 
They muot be turned round with the heads 
and tails towards each other, that they may 
lie compactly in the dish ; and the backs 
should be placed downwards, that the sauce 
may surround the thickest part of the flesh. 
Lay two buttered papers over, and press 
them down upon them ; set the dish into a 
gentle oven for twenty minutes, take off 
the papers, and send the fish to table in 
their sauce. Port wine is always us^ fur 
the sauce; a seasoning of chili vinegar^ 
cayenne, and pounded mace, is added, out 
sherry, buoellas, or any other dry wine can 
be used instead. It is an advantage to 
take off’ the heads of the fish before they 
are dressed, and they may then be entirely 
emptied without being opened. When pre- 
ferred so, they can be re- dished for table, 
and the sauce poured over them. The dish 
in which they are baked should be buttered 
before they are laid in. 

WHITING BOILED,— Having scraped, 
cleansed, and wiped them, lay wem on a 
fish-plate, and put them into water at the 
point of boiling; throw in a handful off 
salt, two bay-leaves, and plenty of parsley, 
well washed and tied together; let the fish 
just simmer from five to ten minutes, and 
watch them closely, that they may not be 
over-done. Serve parsley and butter with 
them, and ust In making It, the liquor in 
which the whitings have been boiled, jnst 
simmered from five to ten minutes. 

“Clean and wash 
the fish, dry them in a cloth, and rub a 
little vinegar over them, which will prevent 
the skin from breaking. Dredge them with 
flour, rub a gridiron with beef suet, and 
to putting on the fish. 
While broiling, turn them two or throv. 
times. Serve them with plain melted butter 
or shrimp sauce. 

WHITING DRIED,— Choose them of 
two or wund, weights uke oat- tho 
gtUs, eyes, and entraUs, and remove the- 
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blood from the back-bone; wipe them dry, 
and put some salt into the bodies and eyes ; 
]ay them on a board for a night, then hang 
them up In a dry place, and, after three or 
iour days, they will be fit to dress. Skin 
and rub them with egg, and strew crumbs 
of bread over them ; lay them before the 
fire, and baste with butter until brown 
enough. Serve with egg sauce. 

WH ITING, FILLBTS.~Empty and wash 
thoroughly, but do not skin the fish; take 
off the fiesti on both sides close to the 
bones, passing the knife from the tail to 
the head ; divide each side in two, trim the 
fillets into good shape, and fold them in a 
cloth, that the moisture may be well ab- 
sorbed from them ; dip them into, or draw 
them through, some beaten egg, then dip 
them into fine crumbs mixed with a smail 

urtion of flour, and fry them a fine light 

rown in lard or clarified butter; drain 
them well, press them in white blotting- 
paper, dish them one over the other in a 
circle, and send the usual sauce to table 
with them. The fillets may also be broiled 
After being dipped into egg seasoned with 
salt and pepper, then into crumbs of bread, 
next into clarified butter, and a second 
time into the bread crumbs (or, to shorten 
the process, a portion of clarified butter 
may be mixed with the egg at first), and 
served with good melted butter, or thick- ! 
cned veal- gravy, seasoned with cayenne, 
lemon -juice, and chopped parsley. Five 
minutes will fry the fillets, even when very 
large ; rather more time will be required to 
brmi them. 

WHITING FRIED.-CIean, skin, and 
dry them thoroughly in a cloth, fasten their 
tails to their mouths, brush, slightly, beaten 
eggs equally over them, and cover them 
with the finest bread crumbs mixed with a 



little fionr; fry them a clear golden brown 
in plenty of boiling lard, drain and dry 
them well, dish them on a hot napkin, and 
serve them with good melted butter, or 
with well-made shrimp or anchovy sauce. 
A small balf'teasjpoonlul of salt should be 
beaten up with the eggs used In preparing 
the whitings: two will he snfiEioient for half 
a dozen fish. Fry from five to eight minutes, 
accord ii^ to their size. 

WHITING, TO Carve. — Whiting are 
usually fried and curled. They should be 
cut in half down the back, and served. The 
shoulder part is the best. 

WHITLOW.— Whitlows are very pidnfril, 
deep-seated abscesses, in general confined 
to the fingers, and usually the last joints of 


the fingers. The distinctive feature of 
whitlow is that, unlike other suppurations, 
the matter forms deep, under the fascia 
and muscles, and often in the sheath of 
the tendon that moves the fingers. From 
this cause, the unresisting nature of the 
part, and the dlflUoulty of the pus or matter 
reaching the surface, the pain is very pro- 
tracted and intense, attended with a dry 
burning heat, and pulsating throbs of acute 
anguish. As these symptoms, with great 
tenderness, and pain of the surrounding 
parts, continue long before the matter 
shows on the surface, the best course to 
ursue, after having poulticed well with 
ran, is to cover the extremity or tender 
part of the finger with a good rubbing of 
lunar caustic, and renew the poultices; 
repeating the caustic, if necessary, till the 
abscess is fit to open, when it should be 
lanced freely, encouraging the after-dis- 
charge by hot linseed-meal poultices. 

WIDGEON. — A species of migratory 
birds, bred in the morasses of the north, 
which they quit on the approach of winter, 
and, as they advance towards the end of their 
southern Journey, they spread themselves 
along the shores, and over the marshes and 
lakes in various parts of the continent, as well 
as those of the British Isles. They are easily 
domesticated in places where there is plenty 
of water, and are much admired for their 
beauty and sprightllness. The female is oC 
a sober brown, the fore part of the neck and 
breast paler. Tne young of both sexes are 
grey, and continue so till February, when 
the plumage of the male begins gradually to 



assume Its rich colourings ; but after the 
month of July the feathers become dark and 
grey, so that he is hardly distinguishable 
from Ills mate. 

WIDGEON, TO Dress.— T hese birds are 
roasted like common ducks, but without 
stuffing, and with a rather less allowance of 
time for cooking. Before carving, the knife 
is drawn along the breast in the situation of 
the slices; and upon these a lemon is 
squeezed, and a little cayenne pepper is 
sprinkled. They require a made gravy, witli 
port wine. 

WIDOW, Leoaii Rights akd Respon-- 
siBiLiTiES OF.— A widow is entitled abso- 
lutely to one- third of thedeoeaMd husband’s 
personal estate, which will - Ms to an^ 
im 
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future husband she may marry; and the 
children will be entitled to the remaining 
two- thirds of such property, or which the 
widow, as the administratrix of the hus- 
band, will be entitled to the legal interest 
as trustee for her children. When a 
husband dies intestate, and without chil- 
dren, one- half ol the personal property goes 
to the widow. A widow is always entitled 
to letters of administration to her deceased 
husband's personal effects, which will give 
her absolute and sole control over the same ; 
but when she has possessed herself of her 
deceased husband's effects, and administered 
to the estate, she may be at once sued for 
the recovery of any debt duo from the 

WIDOWS, CHAnmES fob.— There exist 
various asylums and other charities for 
the relief and assistance of widows. Some- 
times these take a parochial form, and are 
specially meant for the widows of house- 
holders in particular parishes, the control 
thereof being vested in the churchwardens. 
There are also pension charities for widows 
who are above the age of fifty or sixty. 

WIFE, Legal Position of.—A wife can, 
under no circumstances, be made liable for 
tier hnsband's debts, although he may have 
gone abroad, but all his available property 
in this country may be seized to discharge 
such debts. The wife of a convicted felon 
cannot re- marry. The transportation of the 
husband will not justify the wife in marrying 
again during his lifetime, the conviction ana 
sentence of the husband not operating as a 
dissolution of the marriage. A wife is 
competent and compellable to give evidence 
for or against her husband in legal pro- 
ceedings, where either is party to a suit; 
but in any criminal proceeding, the wife is 
not competent or compellable to give evi- 
dence. A wife may make a will without 
her husband's consent, but only under what 
is called a power of appointment, that Is, an 
authority in some instrument by which she 
IS possessed of the control of property in 
her own right.— See Husband and Wife. 

WIG.— An article made to represent the 
natural head of hair. A very great im- 
provement has taken place in the construc- 
tion of wigs, of late years, and they may 
now be obtained in close resemblance to the 
natural covering of the head. In choosing 
a wig, attention should be paid to the 
cast of the features, oompfexion, 
Respect should also be had to age, as it 
would be a manifest absurdity for a person 
bordering on three-score and ten, to wear a 
head of milr such as is usually displayed in 
youth. Dark-complexioned persons should 
also wear dark-coloared wigs, and light- 
complexioned persons light ones. 

WILD DUCK SHOOTING.— This may 
be considered legitimate sporting ms soon as 
the young docks take wing, whleb occurs 
tovrards the middle of August, until which 
time they are not worth shooting, for edible 
purposes, unless they be the produce of 
a very early hateh. To ensure good sport, 
the best plan is to walk in a very deU^rate 
n^ner along the side of a brook or rivulet. 
If it be not too deep, the chances of success 
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will be increased by walking up the brook 
itself, in company with one or more well- 
broken water- spaniels, which, if mute. So 
much the better. The fens of Lincolnshire, 
Cambridge, and Martin Mere, in lAneashire, 
are excellent localities for wild fowl shooting. 

WILD FOWL.— These include birds of 
the goose and the duck species. Wild geese, 
when on the wing, may be distinguish^ by 
always forming a figure in their flight In 
their winter visits to us, they feed on the 
coast, and often enter inland to seek for such 
grasses as suit them; more particularly 
they are fond of green wheat. The wild 
duck is rather smaller than the tame duck, 
but its plumage is nearly the same. The 
wild mallard, or drake, weighs usually 
about two pounds and a half or three pounds. 
The bill is yellow ; the head and upper part 
of the neck are ornamented by a deep glossy 
green, terminating in a white ring. The 
female la less in size, and not distinguished 
by any splendour in the colours of her 
plumage. I'he parent birds pair in the 
spring, and the hens incubate in some slight 
shelter, and lay from ten to fourteen eggs, 
which they sit on for about thirty days. 

WILD FOWL SAUCE.-Simraer a tea- 
cuplVil of port wine, the same quantity of 
good gravy, a little shallot, pepper, salt, 
nutmeg, and mace, for ten minutes ; put in 
a bit ot butter and flour, give It all one boll, 
and pour it over the birds. 

WILD FOWL, TO DRESS.-Half-roast 
them; when they come to table, slice the 
toast, previously prepared, strew on pepper 
and salt, pour on a little port wine, and 
squeeze the juice of a lemon over ; put some 
gravy to this, set the plate on a lamp, cot 
up the bird, let it remain over the lamp till 
done, turning it. 

WILL, Directions for Making.— 
Every person who has attained the age of 
twenty-one years, and is his own master. W 
qualified to make a will. Anything may ue 
bequeathed by will that Is at the disposal of 
the testator. Although there is no peouliai* 
form of will. It is nevertheless unwise for a 
person to make one without professional 
assistance. A person may sit down to 
make bis will, with his intentions perfectly 
clear in his own mind as to the disposal of 
his property, but which, owing to the merest 
literal omission, may be rendered not only 
obscure in its meaning, but even capable of 
being totally misinterpreted. The cost ot 
drawing up a will is but small, and, there- 
fore, ought not to be begrudged by those 
who wish to be assured that their intentions 
may be strictly carried out. A will must be 
in writing, and signed at the foot or the 
end thereof by the testator, or by some 
other person in bis presence by his direction ; 
and such signature must be made or acknow- 
ledged by the testator, in the presence of 
two or more witnesses present at tbesmne 
time, and such witnesses must attest and 
sttbsoribe the will in the presence of the 
testator, but no attestation clause is now 
necessary. The rule that every wHI must 
be signed at the foot or the end ihgreof, 
app^s to a very simple on^ hut 
numbers of wills have been set aside oh the 
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groimd that this rule had not been strictly sumed by fire; and shonid he make na 
complied with. No disposition or direction further disposition of hia property, he wUl 
following the signature, or below it, or die intestate. But if he has made two or 
inserted after it has been made, will be more wills, and revokes the last, the last^ 
operative; and all alterations and inter- but one is thereby revived exactly as it 
lineations in the body of a will, should be stood. 

signed in the margin with the initials of the WILL, Directions fob PROViNO.—Tbe 

testator, or noticed in the attestation, so as will of every deceased person is to be proved* 
to show that they were made before the in that court within the Jurisdiction of 
signing. If an addition is necessary after which he shall have died, being possessed of 
the signing and attestation, it must be re- personal property of the value of £5 ; but if 
signed and re- attested. An attesting wit- he shall have died possessed of personal 
ness may sign the will for the testator by his property within more than one Jurisdiction, 
direction, and where a party so acting or have died in one diocese, leaving personal 
signed his own name, but expressed it to estate in another, the will must be proved 
be on behalf of the testator, the will was ha the prerogative court of the provinoo 
held to be valid. A testator may sign by a within which the several Jurisdictions are 
mark, and it iorms no objection to such a situated. Thus, if part of the property 
mode of signature, that he Is able to write should be in Surrey, within the diocese of 
his name. The signature must be made or the Bishop of Winchester, and the Jurisdio- 
acknowledged in the presence of witnesses, tion of his oonsistorial court, or any inferior 
If it has been affixed In their absence, it is a court in his diocese, and partly in London, 
sufficient acknowledgement, if the testator within the diocese of the Bishop of London, 
produce the paper to them as his will, so the will is not to be proved in either of the 
that they can see that it is signed. Two courts of the Bishops of Winchester or 
attesting witnesses are sufficient. The London, but in the prerogative court of the 
signature of the attesting witnesses must Archbishop of Canterbury at Doctors* 
be made in the presence of the testator. Commons, both the dioceses of Winchester 
which means in a place where, if he looked and London being within the province of 
towards it, he could see them sign; they Canterbury. But, ifsome part of a testator’s 
need not be in the same room or house witn personal property lie in the province of 
him ; if he can see them in the act of signing Canterbury, and anotiier part in the province 
through a window, it is sufficient It they of York, the will must be proved in both 
are in the same room with him, but in such provinces, though not necessarily in the 
a position as to make it physically impos- prerogative court ot‘ each province ; for if 
Bible that he see them sign, it is Insufficient, the property in each province should be 
Every person should execute a will as soon as entirely within one Jurisdiction, the probate 
he is in the possession, however small it may in each case must be taken out in the court 
be; in such a Juncture, a properly qualifled to which the Jurisdiction belongs. An 
lawyer should be called in, your intentions executor should have a general knowledge 
divulged to him, and he will give proper of these matters, in order, that if he do not 
expression to your wishes. Then, when the at once satisfy himself oi the court in which 
Instrument is sent home to you, execute and the will is proved, he may be aware of the 
have it attested as previously directed, and difficulty when it occurs, and know whom to 
all will be well. It will frequently happen consult upon the point, and likewise be able 
that a testator having executed his will, to collect the information necessary for 
desires to modify its provisions, revoking forming a correct opinion. If, however, 
former gifts, and.seleoting other objects of after obtaining the best advice within hia 
his favour. The better way is to make a reach, the executor should still entertain a 
new will altogether, if the modifications are doubt whether the will should be proved in 
numerous or complex. Often, however, this the prerogative court, or any inferior court, 
may be,, and very frequently is effected by a he should decide in favour of a probate from 
sodioil, which is a testamentary paper, as the prerogative court. For even if the 
its name implies, of a smaller oharaoter deceased had not property in several inferior 
than a will. It must, however, be signed Jurisdictions, a probate from the prerogatlvd* 
and attested with the same solemnities, and court is not void, but only liable to be made 
when executed, will be.read together with so; while a probate taken out improper^ in 
the will as one instrument. When a testa- an inferior court is absolutely void. What 
tor, at various periods of his life, has execu- sort of things, being the property of the 
ted several testamentary papers, each pur- deceased, shall be accounted** notable goods,** 
porting to be the last will, that one which for the purpose of founding the Jurisdiction 
was executed most proximately to his of the courts with respect to probate, is a* 
decease, will be adimitted to probate, and question of' much nicety. Household furni> 
acted upon. It is, therefore, important that ture. and all other articles in and about a 
a will should be accurately dated with the dwellinghouse, warehouse, or manufactory ; 
day, month, and year of its execution. A stock in trade, and cash, are property in the 
testator may, however, make several wills, place in which they happen to be at the 
each disposing of different property, and testator’s death. A policy of insurance or a 
they will all stand together as a single will, debt on bond is property where the policy 
If a testator who has made one will, execute or bond happens to be deposited, A debt or 
a paper duly attested, expressly revoking mortgage is property where the mortoage 
that will and saying ho more, he destroys It deed is situated. Simple contract debts 
as completely as though it had been oon- (among which are included bills of exebaago 
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C89h at a banker's) are property where 
the debtors reside. Judgments, statutes, 
recognizances, are property where they have 
been given or acknowledged. Leases for years 
nre property where th€S land is, and not where 
the lease happens to be. Shares in canals and i 
railways running through several dioceses, 
are property In the diocese where the oflloe 
stands ^r transferring the shares and paying 
the dividends. If the deceased shall have 
died on a Journey, the property about him, 
if his death shall have happened within the 
jurisdiction of a dilTcrent court from that 
w'liich possesses authority over tlie place 
where all the rest of his goods are, will not 
render it necessary to take out probate in 
the prerogative court, as it would have done 
in any other case than that of his dying on 
a Journey . Having collected full information 
of the extent and value of the deceased's 
personal property, and decided on the court 
in which application for probate is to be 
made, the executor's next step is to apply 
to a proctor of the court, if the will is to be 
proved in either of the prerogative courts, or 
to the registrar or deputy registrar, or other 
acting oflicer, if it be in any of the inferior 
courts, and if the executor live near it ; but 
if he live at a distance, he may do the 
business through the medium of the nearest 
surrogate of the court. It is not necessary 
that the executor should previously make 
himself acquainted with all the forms of 
proceeding in the court, with resptfct to 
granting the probate. But he should take 
esneoial care to have his stamped probate 
delivered to him within a few weeks from ' 
the date of his affidavit, lie is required to | 
swear to the gross value of the personal ! 
estate without any deduction for debts; and | 
in the estimate, he must not fail to include | 
the following descriptions of property | 
Ijeasehold estates for years, or leaseholds j 
for lives, if they should be applicable by law 
us personal estate; or copyholds, if by the 
custom of the manor they descend to the 
f'Xecutor, and are assets in his hands. In 
the case of a partnership, the executor is not 
to include the whole gross amount of the 
testator's share of the partnership property, 
but must obtain from the surriving partners 
a balance-sheet exhibiting both the property 
and the liabilities of tiie firm; and the sum to 
be included in the estimate of the testator's j 
property will be his share of the net balance 
only. Articles which tail under the denomi- 
nation of fixtures, it attached to real estate, 
whether house or land, are commonly 
accounted ms part of the real estate, and 
Therefore to be excluded from the estimate. 
The executor's right to such articles wlU, in 
eome measure, depend on the question 
whether his testator was the tenant in fee, 
or the tenant for life only in the real estate. 
Property of which the testator was only a 
trostee, must, of course, be left out, unless 
such property shall have been so mixed up 
with the testator's own estate, thatnonar* 
ticular part can be said to be the trust fond. 
In this case no deduction of the trust numey 
must be made in the first instance, tlie 
deceased being merely a debtor to the object 
of the trust ; hut a proportionate return of 
liOS 
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duty may be claimed when the trust debt /> > 
shall have been paid. Where the trust fund 
has been kept separate, and it is oonsequentl/ 
left out of the estimate as above directed, 
the executor will obtain a transfer of it by 
making an affidavit of the facts. Every 
executor is bound to exhibit, when called 
on, a full and perfect inventory and valuation 
of the testator’s effects, la the court la 
which the probate is granted ; and thougli 
he may never be called upon to do so, tlie 
executor should not neglect to make sucti 
an inventory, and preserve it, in order that 
he may be able to answer any call upon him 
for an account in whichever court it may be 
made. The property is to be valued at the 
time of taking out the probate ; and all rents, 
interest, and dividends accrued between 
the death of the testator and that time, 
must be iucludtKl in the estimate. — See 
Executor. 1*roba.te, &c. 

WILLOW TREE. — The cultivation of 
willows for useful purpose, s, is on the 
whole profitable, and the growth of rods 
particularly so; the returns are certainly 
quicker than those derivable fV-oni any 
other wood, and, proportioning them wltli 
the management and demand, seem at 
least equal in amount, 'i'he ground most 
suited to the formation of osier beda, as 
they are called, is fo\ind on the marginir of 
streams ; it should be of considerable depth, 
and partake largely of a loamy character. 
Gravelly beds or oanks entirely of an argil- 
laceous nature are not fitting. 'I'he land 
should be sufficiently high to prevent more 
than an occasional submersion ; for though 
all willows thrive in damp soils, few of them 
are naturally bog, or even marsh plants, 
and never succeed when frequently satu- 
rated. The preparation of the ground is 
confined to a deep summer trenching, to 
destroy weeds and pulverise it. As it is 
usual to plant only cuttings, this operation, 
had better be deferred till spring, when 
pieces of about two feet in length, taken 
from the bottom of the strongest recently 
cut rods, may be thrust into the ground f or 
about half their length at distances of 
about a yard from each other ; their subse* 
quent management through the summer 
being merely an occasional hoeing to remove 
weeds, though at the beginning it will be 
well to look over them and replace any that 
have failed. The produce or the first year 
will, of course, be small, but the rods must 
be cut to within three Joints or buds of 
their origin. The most proper time for 
catting, is as soon as the leaves have fallen, 
because the remaining buds have then time 
to consolidate, and are better prepared to 
meet the winter; and though for oon- 
venience the rods are sometimes allowed to 
stand all the winter, it may be observed the 
shoots that have been out over in autumn, 
always break in the succeeding spring with 
the greatest vigour. With regard to the 
plantiog of willows, nothing can be more 
easy. They may be increased to almost any 
extent by cutting In the manner before 
described for osiers. Their after- manage* 
ment must of course depend upon the uses 
they are destined for. The very common 
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node of pollarding them is ohjeotionable 
on several accounts; they are then spoiled 
either for timber or poles; the crowd of 
small stuff which rises on the head after 
each cutting suffocates one the other, and 
the trunk is rendered of little value by its 
being foreshortened. It must be decidedly 
more profitable, either to cut them over 
near the ground, as is practised with shoots i 
of asli. chestnut, and other coppice wood ; 
the subsequent shoots to be thinned ao- 
eordiug to the strength of the shoot and the 
space uiey are allowed to occupy, or at once 
to let them run up into perfect trees, taking 
only such lateral branches as may be re- 
quired for repairs, &c., before the principal 
growths have attained a marketable size. 

WILSON’S LOAN FUND. —This fund is 
devoted to the assistance of young begin- 
ners in trade in the City of London; and 
sums of not less than jClOO are lent. The 
borrower must have been in business one 
year, must be able to pay all he owes, and 
find three or four sureties lor the repay- 
ment of the loan, each of these sureties 
having to furnish references of their re- 
spectability. -See Loan. 

WILTSHIRK PUDDING. —Mix with 
three well- beaten eggs a pint of milk, as 
much flour as will make it a thick batter, 
and a little salt; beat fur some minutes, 
stir in gently a large teacupful of picked 
red currants and half the quantity of fresh 
raspberries, boil it in a cloth for two hours, 
turn it out upon the dish it is to be served 
in. Cut it into slices about three-quarters of 
an inch thick, but do not separate them; 
put between each a thin slice of butter and 
some brown sugar, and serve it hot, with 
pudding sauce in a sauce tureen. It is very 
good without the raspberries. 

WINCH.— In angling, an apparatus almost 
indispensable to anglers on every occasion. 
In very fine fishing for dace, roach, &o., it 
is sometimes dispensed with. But in ordi- 
nary oases, the angler can never ensure him- 
self against hooking a fish of w)'v;h he did 
not meditate the capture, and whicfi, without 
u winch, he has no means of taking. As 



cmder such circumstances, thb non- expec- 
tance of such a visitor would heighten the 


pleasure of his appearance, so the disap* 
pointment would be doubly mortifying if, 
instead of being a gainer, tbe angler found 
himself minus hook, line, and perhaps float. 
It is wise, therefore, to be always provided 
with a winch and a running line, so that 
the disappointments alluded to xnay be 
avoided. 

WINDOW.— In the construction of win- 
dows several improvements have taken 
place of late years. A kind of window whicli^ 
may be readily cleaned, and is not likely ti> 
cause accidents, is shown in the engraving. 



In appearance, the sashes resemble those of 
the common window, and the upper and 
lower sash may be moved up and down in a 
similar manner. Tbe outside of the sash 
may also be turned into the room, so that 
it may be easily painted, glazed, or cleaned, 
by a person standing within the room^ 
without the necessity of removing the slips- 
or headings. The frame of the window is 
fitted with grooves, weights, and pulleys, 
in the usual manner, the fillets on the sash 
are not made in the same piece with the 
sash frame, but fastened to it by pivots, 
about the middle of the sash; upon these 
pivots the sash revolves at pleasure, so 
as to enable the outside to be reached 
without disturbing the fillets or grooves. 
When the sash is placed vertically, as the 
lower ori;p in the figure, a spring catch ou 
each side, shoots into and takes hold of 
the sliding fillets, so that in this case the 
sash slides up or down in the usual manner, 
but can be immediately released and turned 
inside out by pushing back tbe springs* 
and at the same time pulling the Bash 
inwards. 

WINDOW GARDENING — In oonBider- 
ing the culture and treatment of plantu 
adapted for windows, it should be observed 
that the sort of plants must suitable will, in 
a great measure depend on the aspect and 
even the form of the window; also its 
liability to, or exemption from exposure to 
diiUing draughts of air, and likewise ou tto 
possession or non- possession of a piece m 
ground, to which the florist can transfcar hie 
potted plants from the window when he 
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pleases, so as to ensure continued successions 
vdthin doors. Any one who has a parlour 
or drawing-room with a bow window on the 
south side of the house, is attnost in the 
favourable position of a person who has a 
green-house; heoan regulate the temperature 
of the room; and as bis window admits the 
rays of the sun, from early in the morning 
until night, and yet can be shaded by a blind 
at will, he can cultivateagreat variety of ten- 
der green-house plautswithoutany difficulty. 
Among the plants suitable for windows are 
some of the bulbous order, which blow early, 
and are easily cultivated, such oa the snow- 
drop, spring-croctts, earW tulip, hyacinth, 
jonquil, and narcissus. These, after tiower- 
ittg, should make way for others. It must 
be Dome in mind, however, that the odours of 
flowers are very injurious to health, if the 
plants are confined with us in closed rooms. 
During the night, plants generally give out 
a gas, which is especially hurtful to human 
beings in a sleeping apartment of which the 
door and window are closed. The effluvium, 
also, which sometimes arises from our 
iiodies during sleep, has an unhealthy effect 
on the plants, besides the injury they sutler 
from having light altogether kept out at 
night by a flutter or window- curtain. In 
this unnatural state, plants cannot thrive; 
therefore, if they are to have places in bed- 
rroms, they should only have outside ones, 
which will suit them well in mild weather. 
Indeed, in all cases, it will be found that, 
for window- culture, plants in moderate j 
weather will thrive better on the outer than 
the inner ledge of the window, or on a stage 
within a room during the night, when air, 
light, and moisture, will be as necessary to 
them as in the day-time. The plants to 
replace bulbs, may consist of the double 
[irimrose, hepatioa, anemone, ranunculus, 
tuberose, and candytuft. The last-named 
plants should he removed to outside quarters 
when they cease to please the eye or regale 
the senses, and give place to the more 
valued geraniums, fuchsias, perpetual roses, 
and sweet-scented myrtle, which will blow 
the greater part of the year. These plants 
need not be displaced at any time from the 
window-— except to receive genial showers 
out of doors— as they are always ornamental 
and never lose their foliage: if, however, 
there be a convenient place for tlicm outside 
the house, their temporary removal there 
will invigorate them, unless in cold weather, 
and their place can be advantageously 
occupied by other plants. Carnations, 
piootees, ten- week stocKs, double wall- flower, 
and Chinese rose, are desirable summer 
plants and may be surrounded by the au- 
tumn-blowing campanula, petunia, verbena, 
calceolaria, and Chinese chrysanthemum* 
The ottltlvattott of window plants must 
be guided altogether by a person's extent 
of space within and without: if he cannot 
shift bis plants, when out of blooming, 
he must be content to keep such plants 
as Uie fhebsia or the geranium and those roses 
whisli preserve theirbloom longest and afford 
the greatest ornament. In cottages, how- 
ever, above the lowest order, there are 
vsnally windows enough to accommodate 
IW 


all the kinds of plants before named, so as 
to keep up continued successions, more es- 
pecially as the bulbous sorts wilt want no 
ot nor need any care : when their season 
as passed, they may make room for others. 
Even a window on a north side of a lattice 
will serve at all times for aa.vlflrage, the 
musk plant, winter phloy, purple oytisns, 
and honnds'-tongue. A north window, also* 
will be useful In summer to preserve the 
bloom of the tender plants longer than 
would be the case if they were exposed to 
the stimulating effects of the sun. In no 
circumstances of aspect, then, is a person 
debarred from cultivating window plants; 
in any point of the compass tliere will be 
either sun or light sufficient for some sorts 
of beautiful and interesting flowers ; and 
there is no mouth in the year in which swee^ 
flowers or green foliage may not gladder 
the eyes of any person who has the command 
of a window. 8»me instructions are neces 
sary as to the soil that should be provided 
for plants, and the mode of potting them. 
Plants cannot be cultivated in pots wltli 
complete success unless the soil in whfcli 
they are put is suitable to their nature, andi 
contains a oouslderabie proportion of nou- 
rishment, as the quantity of mould in a pot 
is necessarily very small, and the plant in it 
cannot extend its roots in search of food a» 
it does in open ground culture. It is not 
only necessary that the plant should have 
the proper kind of soil, but also that this be 
duly prepared before It is used, by repeatedly 
turning it, so that the whole shall be tho- 
roughly and frequently exposed to the air 
and the separate parts of which it is com- 
posed perfwtly blended together. This work 
.should bo done In some place where the 
mould will not be exposed to heavy 
rains. The seasons for doing this are the 
autumn, winter, and early spring months. 
Summer Is not the proper period for this 
operation, because the heat of the season 
would dissipate some of the most active 
properties of the compost. A soil suitable 
for pot plants generally is a good soundi 
loam or garden mould, completely rotted 
manure, leaf mould or leaf earth, silver sand 
or drift sand blended together; for some 
plants, the pluk tribe especially, old mortar 
rubbish ; and for other plants, as heaths, or 
peat earth. The next thing to be considered, 
both in order and Importance, is the potting 
of plants. If the plant requires to be re- 
potted. the mould in the pot in which the 
plant Is, must be In a dry state, and therefore 
can be very easily removed. Give the pot 
two or three smart blows with the palm of 
the hand, on every side, to loosen 'the earth 
from the inside; then spread out yonr fin- 
gers around the stem of the plant, tnm the 
pot bottom upwards, and the plant, with 
the roots and mould undisturbed, will fkU 
into your hand. Previous to doing ttfl[s» 
however, the pot into which the pmnt i» 
abont to be transferred should be prepared, 
quite clean, and otherwise ready ; its drahi* 
age should not only be periect when %t» 
plant Is moved into it, but should be 
managed as to continue as long as possible* 
for the plant will speedily sustain injury 
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‘When the drainage becomes obstructed; and shoots may be brought to an equal growth, 
if this be not attended to, the plant will be In shortening the branch, the situation of 
aeriously damaged, if not ultimately de> the buds must be considered Just below 
•fitroyed. The best plan of drainage is formed where the out is to be made ; this should be 
of two pieces of tile, with the edge of each so made, that when the buds grow to 
piece straight on one side; these two straight branches, they will fill up various spaces, 
edges should be placed in contact over the and thus perfect the form of the plant An 
middle of the hole at the bottom of the pot; examination of the leaves must then be 
immediately over these pieces of tile, where made, to see if there are any green flies 
they meet, there should be placed an under upon them. If only a few of the leaves are 
oyster'Shell with the hollow side down- affected by them, the flies may be easily 
wards; around and over these should be destroyed by pressure of the finger and 
put bits of broken potsherds, the larger thumb, but when they exist in considerable 
pieces below, and the smaller above ; over numbers, the plant must be fumigated with 
these, some broxen and partially rotted tobacco smoke. This should be repeated 
pieces of wood, such as may be found at the three times, at intervals of three or four 
bottom of an old wood- stack; over these days, the foliage being washed each time, 
come broken dried leaves, or rough fibrous in the way before described, on the day 
peat ; next to this the coarsest mould, then a after fumigation. Or, the branches affected 
Jittle of the finer mould. This will fill up a by the flies, may be dipped in strong 
third part of the pot. When the planbis tobacco water, instead of fumigating the 
being re- potted, the roots, if they be found plants. In course of time, the cultivator of 
matted round the ball of earth, should be window flowers will be repaid for his care 
carefully drawn out by a smooth pointed by a beautiful array of geraniums, Chinese 
stick, and Ireely cut back up to the larger ! roses, ten- week stocks, wall- flowers, helio- 
roots, taking care not to injure them. ; tropes, carnations, pinks, and mignonette. 
If the ball of mould be hard, it should Of the last-named plant, there is a superior 
be loosened by cautiously pressing it be- variety, which, being longer lived, and more 
tween the fingers and the thumb. These strongly scented than toe common sort, is 
roots must be placed regularly in the especially desirable i‘or the window stand, 
pot, and the prepared mould strewed in Fuchsias and geraniums continue sometimes 
amongst them, and pushed down gently so long in flower, that they should have the 
where It may be necessary with the stick, first claim to standing room in any house 
the sides of the pot being occasionally where growing flowers are kept. In summer, 
patted to get the soil more completely among fuchsias should be transferred to the out- 
the roots and the loosened ball of earth, side of the window-sill or to a balcony. 
Care should be taken to place the plant where they will continue to bloom until the 
perfectly upright, and the stem exactly in frost nips them ; and in order that they 
the middle. The plant should be put at the may not suffer from lack of moisture, the 
«ame depth in the new pot as it was in the strong healthy plants should be potted in 
former one. If the roots be perfectly co- six-inch pots in a light rich soil, and these 
vered after the settling of the mould in the pots dropped into others Just large enough to 
pot, the plant is sufEiciently deep. Having admit the space of about half an inch all 
thus filled up with mould, press it down round, the inserted pot standing in moss or 
equally over the whole surface with mode- leaf-mould, until its rim is on a level with 
rate firmness, then moisten the mould tho- that of the pot containing it. By this con- 
roughly and gradually through the fine rose trivance, the hottest sua will be unable to 
of a water-pot, with some ram- water raised scorch the roots of the plants; they will 
n little above the temperature of the atmo- retain moisture longer, and will flourish 
aphere, either by exposing it for sometime more luxuriantly. Allhardy woody window 
to the rays of the sun, or by mixing a little plants should be kept in due form and. vigour 
fiot water with the cold. This finishes by stopping the buds, rather than by 
the potting. The plant should now be put pruning after shoots have struck out, as the 
in a sheltered situation, where it will be strength of the plant will be better pre- 
eafe from the extremes of heat and cold, served by the nipping of vegetation in its 
until it has recovered the effects of the first stage, than by allowing it to grow at 
operation. The plant may now be left all Watering should be carefully attended 
out of doors, if the weather be mild and to. When plants are watered from a 
mot windy, or put under shelter where watering-pot, a sufficiency of water should 
the air circulates flreely until the leaves be given to soak the roots oompletdy. In 
become perfectly dry. Whether the washing the case of newly-potted plants, however, a 
be given or not to the plants, they must be ;9econd supply of water should be withheld 
examined before they are placed in the until the first has been thoroughly absorbed; 
Window, to see where it requires pruning or for the roots of plants not yet esta* 
•disbudding, to regulate its growth, and clear blished are able to imbibe moisture in but a 
it A'om insects. In pruning, remove those trilling degree, therefore, the moisture not 
buds which are growing where shoots taken up oy the plants, would harden the 
are not wanted ; out away the worst placed soil into a dry crust. Whenever the soil is 
branches where they are crowded or in such a condition, it should be loosened 
crossing each other; cat back or shorten with a convenient instrument, and « simply 
each shoots as are disproportionately strong of suitable mould should be always ready to 
cp those growing at the same joint on the top dress the sinking earth in a pot, in ord^ 
opposite Bide of the branch, so that the two that fresh nourishment should be filtered 
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down to the roots, in place of that which 
thqr bare consoraed. Carnations, and all 
th^ tribe should be carefully treated as to 
striking, the petals being supported either 
by tying the llower-stems to a stake, or by 
snpporung them with slip cards fixed 
beneath them, and fastened to the stake by 
worsted or strips of bass matting. These 
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cards will keep the flowers in a safe position 
while in bloom. August is the best month 
lor dividing roots or taking off slips, in 
order to obtain new plants, and also for 
shifting the old plants into new pots, which 
should oe placed in the shade until the roots 
have atruoK. i'ots about seven inches deep, 
six inches wide at top, and four at bottom, 
are the most convenient in size for the 
plants that are to blow in the following 
spring. Offsets may be grouped into 
smaller pots until they take root, after 
which they will require separate pots. As a 
general rule, do not re- pot any plants when 
they are budding or in bloom, as the 
shitting checks their progress and deranges 
their health. In order to afford suilicient 
space for potted plants, where the cul- 
tivator is limited to the breadth of a 
window sill without, or within the glazed 
sash, a moveable plati'orm of bars lor the 



Fig, 2, 

outside is to be recommended. This struc- 
ture is composed of iron bars one inch thick 
and one incti in width, and twelve or fifteen 
liOf 


inches long, with holes for screwing the firame 
to the window sill; also bars of thin iron; and 
a curved bar of wood into which the wire 
is inserted; the whole finished off by a 
wire fence. This may be constructed of 
wood or iron, screwed into the sill, and 
painted green. Green- coloured pots are 
more appropriate and pleasing to the eye 
than red ones. Covering the surface mould 
in the pot with loose and moist moss, is 
both tasteful and beneficial to the plant, by 
preventing the evaporation of the moisture 
from the earth by which it is surrounded and 
fed. The ordinary mode of window-garden- 
ing IS illustrated in Jigs, i and 2. The lielgian 
window garden furnishes one of the beat 
modes of this kind of culture. It is within, 
reach of all, and will be understood by re- 
ferring to the annexed engraving. In JUj, 3 
it will be seen that the sill of the window 
is extended in breadth beyond the face of the 
wall of the house by brackets ; two or more 
shelves are placed across the window, which 
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with the Bill, are covered with plants in 
pots. A roof of glass is hinged to the 
window-itame at any convenient height 
These sloping roofs fall down npon a stone 
or wooden front, either solid or filled with 
glass, and are opened and shut for ventila- 
tion by raising up the bottom part of the 
roof, and securing it at any point of eleva- 
tion desired, by a curved handle. The plants 
are watered and arranged from the room 
within, as the windows are hung on hinges 
in two parts, and do not generally move up 
and down as in England. In cases where 
the sloping roof extends to the top of the 
window, as is sometimes tlie case, the win- 
dow being thrown open, the owner <* 4 ?^ 
enjoy the fragrance and beauty of the plants* 
while they are not subjected to the dust, 
heat, and dry air of the room, and with the 
large squares of glass used, they lose little 
I of thdr effect, even when the window ig 
shut altogether. Fig. 4 is another e x am pl e 
of the same kind of window garden, placed 
opposite the centre window of a drawing 
room, and extending considerably beyond 
the breadth of the window on both sides# 
It is supported on highly ornamental 
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metallio brackets, and the bottom part in 
which the pots are aet or plants planted in. 
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is of stone, slate, cast Iron, or wood. I' 
should rise to the level of the window-sill, 
but no higher ; indeed, a few inches lower 
would be no disadvantage. Large panes of 
glass are used both for the front, ends, and 
top; one or more of them may be made to 
open for ventilation ; the wall of the house 
and the casement of the window serve for 
the back. I'lie operation of arranging the 
plants is, of course, to be performed from 



Fig. 6. 


the room within, by opening the window. 
Fig. R is the same kind of case adapted to a 
single window, the ventilation, although 
shown in front, may without any detriment 
be placed in the ends.—See Wardian Case. 

WINDOW PAINTING.—The windows 
of a house may be very appropriately deco* 
"■ated, with the aid of a recent Invention, 
termed dUtphanie, which is a beautiful and 
inexpensive art, combining economy with 
perfect results. In carrying out this process, 
a peculiar kind of paper is rendered perfectly 
transparent, upon which designs are painted 
in glass colours, which will not change with 
the light. The paper is applied to the glass 
with a clear white varnish, and, when dry, 
a preparation is finally applied, which 
increases the transparency, and adds tenfold 
brillianey to the efi’ect. There is anotlier 
desig% painted in imitation of half-light; 


this is used principally for a ground, 
covering the whole surface with glass, 
within which (the necessary spaces having 
been cut out before it is stuck on the glass) 
are placed medallion centres of Watteau 
figures, perfectly transparent, which derive 
increased brilliancy from the semi-transpa- 
rency of the surrounding ground. This is 
by far the cheapest method, though involving 
extra trouble. To ascertain the number of 
designs required, measure the glass care- 
fully, and then calculate how many sheets of 
the transparent designs it will take. The 
sheets are arranged so that they can be 
joined together continuously, or cut to any 
size or shape. Choose a fine day for the 
operation, as the glass should be perfectly 
dry and uiiaifected by the humidity of the 
atmosphere, if possible, it is more conve- 
nient to work upon the glass before it is 
fixed in the frame. If you are operating on 
a piece of unattached glass, lay it on a fiat 
table, or marble slab, over which must be 
previously laid a piece of baize, or cloth, to 
keep the glass steady. The glass being thus 
fixed, clean and polish the surface on which 
you intend to operate (on windows this is 
the inner side), then with the brush lay on 
it a thick and even coat of the prepared 
varnish ; let this dry for an hour, more or 
less, according to the state of the atmo- 
sphere and the thickness of the coat of 
varnish. Meantime, cut out and trim the 
designs carefully to fit the glass; then lay 
on a piece of paper, face downwards, and 
damp the back of it with a sponge applied 
several times to equalize the moisture. In 
this operation, arrange the time, so that the 
designs may be left finally to dry for a 
quarter of an hour before application to the 
lass, the varnish on which will have 
ecome sticky, and in a proper state to 
receive the designs. Apply the painted 
Bide next to the glass without pressure; 
endeavour to let the sheet fall perfectly level 
and smooth on the glass, so that you may 
avoid leaving creases, which would spoil the 
whole. Take now your palette, lay it fiat on 
the design, and press out all the air bubbles, 
commencing in the centre, and working 
them out from the sides. An ivory stick 
will be found useful in removing the creases. 
The work is now to be left to dry, and, after 
twenty-four hours, appiv a slight coat of 
liqueur diaphanie^ leaving it for another day, 
when, if dry, apply a second coat of the 
same kind as the first, which must be left 
undisturbed for several days s finally, apply 
a coat of varnish over all. If these direc- 
tions are carefully followed, the glass will 
not be aifeoted, either by time or the varia- 
tions of weather ; and it can be washed in 
the same manner as ordinary stained glass, 
to which in some respects it is superior. 
The materials used in the practice of this 
art may be obtained of any artists* colour- 
man. 

WINDOWS, TO CLEAN.-First dust the 
iVames and the glass thoroughly, then wipe 
three or four panes at a time with a piece of 
wetted wash-leather, the corners of tike 
panes being carefully cleaned out. The 
leather must, after this be rinsed and wnmg 
1110 
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dry as possible, and the panes which 
have been wetted must be rubbed dry with 
it, and then finished with a fresh leather as 
quickly as can be done. The leather must 
be washed in clean water, and huti^,^ to dry 
after the windows have been cleaned. When 
windows are required to appear particularly 
bright, a little whiting should be dusted 
over them alter the first washing with the 
wet leather. 

WINDOWS, TO Render Opaque.— I n 
cases where persons are liable to be over- 
looked by their neighbours, or otherwise 
liable to liave all their movements uratched 
from without, it will be useful to know that 
windows may be rendered opaque or un- 
transparent by the following simple process : 
— Cover the window-pane very equally with 
one or two coats of paste ; when dry, take a 
small rag of cotton cloth, dipped in a varnish 
made ot Canada balsam atid turpentine; 
brush this over the paste, and the desired 
effect will be obtained. 

WINDSOR SOAI*.— Slice the best white 
soap as thin as possible, meir it in a pan 
over a slow fire, scent it sufficiently with 
oil of carraway, ana then pour it into a 
frame, mould, or small drawer, adapted in 
size and form to the quantity made. When 
it has stood for three or four days in a dry 
situation, divide the mass into square pieces 
for use. By this simple mode, substituting 
any favourite scent fur that of carraway, a 
person may obtain a good perfumed soap at 
a very small cost. 

WINE BISCUITS.— Rub Into one pound 
of dry flour four ounces of butter, four 
ounces of white powdered sugar, one egg, 
and a spoonful or two of thin cream to make 
it into a paste. When mixed, put currants 
into one half and carrawavs into the rest. 
Cut them as before, and bake on tins. 

WINE CASKS, TO Sweeten. — There 
are several methods of doiug tills. 1 . If a 
cask, after the contents arc taken flrom it, 
be well stopped, and the lees be allowed to 
remain m it till it is again to be used, it will 
only be necessary to scald it ; taking care, 
before filling it. to see that the hoops are 
well driven. Sliouid the air get into the 
cask, it will become musty, and scalding will 
not improve it ; tlie surest way will be to 
take out the head of the cask, to be operated 
on, then burn it a little, and scald it for use. 2 . 
Set lire to a pound or more of broken char- 
coal, put it into the cask, and immediately 
fill up the cask with boiling water. After 
tlUs, roll the cask once or twice a day for a 
week ; then pour out the charcoal and water, 
wash out the cask with clean cold water, 
and expose to the external air for some 
davs. 3. Mix half a pint of the strongest 
sttiphurlo acid in an open vessel, with a 
<iaart of water, put it into the cask, and roll 
It abont well ; next day, add a ponnd of 
chalk, bring the cask down, and in three or 
four days, wash it out thoroughly with 
boiling water. To prepare a matob, melt 
some brimstone, and dip into it a long 
4iarrow slip of coarse linen cloth, or of 
brown paper; when to be used, set fire to 
the match, put it in at the bung bole of the 


cask, fastening one end of the bung, and kt 
it remain for a few hours. 

WINE DECANTING.— The flavour and 
appearance of wine are frequently injured 
by the agitation it undergoes when being 
transferred from the bottle to tlie decanter. 
At rest in the bln, the wine will be bright, 
but no sooner is the bottle altered from the 
position in which It has lain, than the dis- 
turbance of the deposit is apt to begin ; If 
placed upright for drawing the cork, there 
will follow a partial subsidence of the re- 
jected impurities, then follows the jolt at- 
tendant on extracting the cork, then the 
agitation inseparable from pouring off. and 
thus the condition of the wine is lost. The 
best means of palliating this inconvenience 
is by the aid of the instrument seen in the 
annexed engraving, called the Ellutriator. 



It is furnished with a piece of mechanism 
by which means the bottle is sustained as 
it is raised, and its action follows the motion 
of the hand, and thus the person decanting 
is enabled to rest at will during the opera- 
tion. lliis machine is also serviceable where 
wine is transferred at onoe from the origi- 
nal bottle to the drinking glass. By slightly 
releasing what is termed the cam, to stop 
the flow when the glass is filled, the last 
drop of bright wine may be taken from the 
lightest or muddiest dejj^sit, and wine may 
be thus always drunk in condition. 

WINE, Dietetic Properties or,— As a 
general rule, the less wine that is drunk the 
better it will tfs for the health. There are, 
however, exceptional cases, such as bodily 
Infirmity and extreme debility, where tlie 
drinking of wine in moderate quantity is 
enjoined, and partaken of with oonsiderable 
benefit. But when taken habitually and in 
excess, it produces derangement of the 
digestive organs, together with gOttt,fm 


pleocy, and numerous other disorders. 

18 an unwlioioiome liquid to be drunk with 
food, because it stimulates the appetite in 
excess, and causes a person to eat suw an 
amount of food, as to render the process of 
digestion tedious and d ifflealt. Wh^ Jtow- 
ever, wines are drunk, some sort of iysteni 
should be observed as followi t««^i&es 
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should vary with the seasons, light wines 
are best in summer; in winter, generous 
wines are preferred. White wine should 
be drunk with white meats, and red wines 
with brown meats. Light wines are suit- 
able to light dishes, and stronger wines to 
more substantial dishes. In summer the 
wine may be advantageously diluted witli 
water. Light dry wines, such as hock, 
claret, burgundy, Rhenish, and Hermitage, 
are, generally speaking, less hurtful than 
the stronger varieties, as port, sherry, or 
Madeira. When wine is ordered as a stimu- 
lant to debilitated subjects, it should be 
taken about mid-day, and the quantity swal- 
lowed at a draiiglit. not sipped. 

WINE GRAVY.-Make a strong rich 
gravy; heat about one-third of a sauce 
tureen of this, and when ready for use, add 
from two to three tablespoonfula of rich 
and new port wine. 

WINE JELLY.-— Soak four ounces of 
gelatine in one quart of cold water for half 
an hour. In the mean time, mix with two 
quarts of cold, six tablespoonfuls of brandy, 
one pint of white wine, six lemons cut in 
with the peel on ; the whites and shells of 
six eggs, the whites slightly beaten, the 
shells crushed; three pounds of white 
sugar ; then mix the gelatine with the other 
ingredients, and put them over the fire. 
Let it bull without stirring for twenty 
minutes. Strain it through a flannel bag 
without squeezing. Wet the mould in cold 
water. Pour the jelly in, and leave it In a 
cool place for three hours. 

WINE, 3IULLED. — Boil some cloves, 
mace, cinnamon, and nutmeg, in about a 
quarter of a pint of water till well flavoured 
with sploe, then add it to a pint of port or 
home-made wine ; sweeten to taste, and serve 
hot with thin toast or rusks. 2. Boil a small 
stick of cinnamon, a blade of mace, and 
three cloves, in a breakfast-cupful of water 
for a few minutes ; add some grated nutmeg 
and a pint of home-made or port wine, 
sweeten to taste, boil for one minute, and 
serve hot. 3. Put a bottle of port wine, 
half a bottle of water, and sugar to taste, 
into a saucepan ; then add allspice, cloves, 
and a blade of mace; boil all together, 
serve in a jug with grated nutmeg, and 
rusk or slips of thin toast. Some persons 
add lenion-juice to the mull, but it does not 
generally please. 

WINE SAUCE.-.Make thin a few ounces 
of melted butter, then add a tablespoouful 
or two of coarsely-pounded loaf sugar, and 
a glass of sherry, with half a glass of 
brandy ; a little grated lemon-peel or nut- 
meg, or both together, are improvements. 

WINE SOURS, TO Pkeserve.— Fill a 
jar with the plums, and place it over the 
lire in a pan of boiling water. Let it 
remain till the plums are perfectly tender, 
but unbroken, then remove it. Make a 
syrup of a pound of sugar, and a pint of 
water for every pound of fruit, boil and 
skim it well, then pour it boiling over the 
fruit; let it remain lor five or six days, then 
re-boil the syrup, adding to each pint a 
quarter of a pound mqre sugar Pour it 


again boiling over the fruit, and let it stand 
for a day before it is covered. 

WINE, SPIRIT OP, Uses and Pro- 
PERTiES.— Spirit of wine is employed bothr 
internally and externally. For internal pur- 
poses, it is generally given mixed with other 
substances, and forming such preparations 
as tinctures. When it is thought necessary 
to administer ardent spirits internally, 
medicinally, brandy is tne spirit usually 
given; this is frequently done to check 
vomiting, especially sea sickness. As a 
powerful excitant, it is used to support life 
during a tedious operation, and to assist in 
the restoration ot a person from a state of 
suspended animation, as in drowning. In 
delirium tremens, the moderate use of a 
long- accustomed stimulus will be necessary 
to tiie welfare of the patient. Externally, 
spirit diluted with water is much employed 
as a lotion. It Is applied, in a diluted state, 
to the back and sore parts of bed-ridden 
persons ; to the nipples, when inolined to be 
sore during suckling ; to the feet, when the 
skin is blistered by walking ; on the chest, 
to excite the action of the heart in fainting, 
or suspended animation ; and to relieve the 
pain arising from bruises ; also, as a cr\d 
evaporating lotion in inflammation of the 
brain. 

WINE STAINS, TO REMovE.-Hold the 
articles in milk that is boiling on the fire, 
and the stains will soon disappear. 

WINE TAKING, Etiquette or.—It ie 
customary at dinner parties and other re- 
pasts among the higher classes, for the 
assembled guests to take wine with each 
other. This ceremony is performed when 
the more weighty business of the meal hae 
passed, and the appetite is appeased. The 
following rules are generally observed in 
connection with this custom. When yon 
are about to take wine with a person, you 
select a favourable moment, and say to the 
person, “Mr. So-and-so, 1 should be happy 
to take wine with you ; ” the person thus 
addressed replies, “With pleasure.^* The 
challenger and the challenged then fill their 
glasses, raise them at the same moment, 
and bow towards each other in silence. 
When you wish to take wine with a lady, 
you say, “Mrs. or Miss So-and-so, will you 
permit me the honour of taking wine with 
you?*’ and having received an acquiescent 
reply, you ask the lady what wine she would 
prefer; on receiving her answer, you call 
upon the gentleman sitting next to her to 
see that her glass is replenished with the 
wine named. Among relatives and friends, 
it is customary lor mutual acquaintances to 
request permission to **join in,” and in 
such cases each waits until all the glasses 
are filled, and the guests bow to one another 
in due order. In practising this custom, 
certain laws are laid down, which it would 
be considered very vulgar to break. For 
instance, a senior in age, or a superior in 
rank, always claims the initiative, for it 
would be regarded as an act of impertinence 
or presumption for a junior or inferior to 
cliallenge those older and higher than him- 
self. Ine same person should not be asked 
to take wine twice. Some discretion should 
1113 
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alao be observed in cbttnewpring, the calls | 
beinf? neither too frequent nor numerous. • 
^Vh^^a a person is asked to take wine, he ! 
must on no account decline, as this would ! 
be considered a direct insult Every time i 
that a person is challenged he sliould re- 1 
plenish his glass, although It may be at the j 
lime nearly full. It is not etiquette to i 
drink the whole of the contents of the glass, j 
nor indeed to take a lull draught, the merest | 
s>p being deemed a sufficient recognition ofi 
the compliment. Jn this ceremony, the' 
timing of the raising of the glass, the catch- ! 
ing of tlm eye, the how, and the expression ! 
that accompanies it, arc matters which, ! 
tliough tridtng in themselves, are neverthe- i 
itss worth studying, to avoid the unpear- ' 
ance of awkwardness and uncouth be- { 
iiaviour. 

WINE VINi:GAU.--Tak" any sort of 
wine which lias gone through the nrooess of 
lermentation, and put it into a ca^k that has 
had vinegar in it; then take some of the [ 
fruit or .'iialks of wlmf.i the wine has been j 


made, and put them, in a wet .state, into an 
open-headed cask, exposed to the sun ; 
place a c>>arse cloth ever the top, and let it 
remain lor live or six days ; after which, 
put the stalks thus prepared into the vine- 
g'.:r, and stir the whole thoroughly; then 
put it In a warm place, if in winter, or, il in 
toimmer, expose it to the sun. with a slate 
over the huug-hole. When the vinegar is 
sullicieutly acid, ruck it off into a clean sun 
cask, and bring it up; then put it in the 
cellar for use. 

WIN E S, B n I T I S If, GiiNERA L 
Instbuotiox's roH JilAKiNc;.— In addition 
to the several recipes wiiich have already 
been given for making the various kinds of 
British wines, the following important 
points in wme-making generally are neces- 
^a^y to be observed in order to ensure 
successful results ; ~ The fruit should be 


gathered in tine weatlier and early in the 
morning, as under those conditions it is in 
a inuclt belter state lor the process it i.s 
destined to undergo. Making a careful 
selection of the fruit after it is picked is 
essential; reject any unsound or bruised 
fruit, os unsuitable for the purpose. The 
Quantity of fruit for making a vintage of 
domestic wine is not so large, but it may be 
bruised in a tub, and thence removed into 
the vat, or if the quantity be very small, it 
may be bruised in the vat. iCaisins should 
be put into the water in the vat, and on the 
following day taken out and bruised, and 
then returned to the vat. In vatting, the 
guard should be placed against the tap-hole, 
10 prevent the busks escaping at the time 
the inusi or extract is drawn off. When all 
fruit is in tlie vat, the water should be 
aaded, and the contents stirred with the 
vat staff, and left to macerate till the 
lollowing day, when the tartar, sugar, &c., 
diluted with a portion of the liquor, are to be 
put m the vat, and the whole stirred up 
agiun. The situation ot^he vat should be 
such as to expose it to a free circulation of 
wr, and ti fermentation does not take place 
contents should be 
ftirred Jrequently, and the place in which the 
1113 


wine is made should be warmer. The time 
of fermentation caiiuot bo very accurately 
specified ; but, generally speaking, white 
wines will require at the rate of two or 
three days for eighteen gallons; and red 
wines a day or two more. Flavouring 
ingredients should be put into the vat when 
the fermcntiitiun is about half over. If the 
object be the production of a dry wiwe, the 
fermentation ruu.Ht be protracted by break- 
ing the scum or head, and mixing it \vitlt 
the fermenting fluid , this also renders 
wine stronger and better, by re-exciting the 
languid fermentatii'u. If a su‘eet trine be 
desired, the fermeutation must be checked, 
by separating the head as fast as il rises ; 
and il the wine is to be brisk, t he fermenta- 
tion ought to be as much as possible carried 
on in a close vessel, ami with this view the 
liquor should be bottled before the ferment- 
ing process is completed. Such wine should 
be bottled on the approach of spring; this 
period is also tlie best lor adding flavouring 
substances or spirits, as they will now 
Incorporate more readily with the wine. 
Fermentation is comparatively more rapid 
and more perlect in largo than in small 
quantities ; thus, two gullons would occupy 
a much longer time fermenting than tea 
gallons. Clean casks are very imjiortant. 
Before using, they should be washed with 
salt and hot water, and tinaliy with a portion 
of the lerniciited liquor in a boiling state. 
A tendency to acidity may be checked by 
wa.4hiug the vat with lime-water imme- 
diately after the lime has been perfectly 
slacked. After the liquor is removed from 
the vat, It will still undergo a slow fermen- 
tation in the cask, (luring which time some 
of the liquor will evaporate. The cask should, 
however, be kept tilled, or the scum oiinnot 
work oir at the bung- hole. AVhen fermenta- 
tion has completely subsided, close the bung- 
hole, and bore a hole with a gimlet for a peg to 
bi‘ withdrawn occasionally, otherwise there 
will be danger of the cask bursting. In the 
lollowing spring, it should bo determined 
whether the wine is to be then bottled, or 
to be kept in the wood for another year ; 
the latter plan is to be recommended as 
improving the wine, provided the wine has 
feriuenled properly, and does not betray 
any signs of deterioration. Under such 
circumstances, however, it will be advisable 
to add brandy to the wine, to preserve it, at 
the rate of a gallon of sp»rit to twenty 
gallons of wine ; and if the wine is deficient 
ill flavour, sugar-candy may be added at the 
same time, in the proportion of live pounds 
to twenty gallons. For the process of 
bottling, dry weather should be chosen. If 
the liquor should prove to l»e not sufficiently 
line, draw a quart of it off, and dissolve in 
it, isinglass, in the proportion of half an 
ounce to twenty gallons of wine ; pour this 
solution in at the bung- hole, and stir it 
thoroughly with the contents of the cask. 
In about three weeks alter this, the liquor 
will be sufficiently clear for bottling. In 
drawing off. care must be taken to tap the 
cask above the lees. When bottled, the 
wine sliould be stored in a cool cellar, and 
the bottles laid in saw-dust on their sides : 

o o 
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on no account must they be set upright. 
The fruits usuaJly selected for making 
British wines are gooseberries, currants, 
sloes, damsons, elderberries, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, and raisins. The gooseberries and 
currants, when used in their green state, may 
be made to lorm light brisH: wines, falling 
little short of champagne. Bipe goose- 
berries will make sweet or dry wines. Bipe j 
currants, if properly managed, make a wine 
superior to gooseberries. I'liese fruits are 
considerably improved by boiling previous 
to fermentation ; this is particularly the 
Atikse with black currants, which, when 
thus managed, produce a wine closely 
resembling some of the best of the sweet 
Cape wines. Ihe strawberry and raspberry 
may boused to flavour other wines; but, 
alone they are hardly agreeable. Black- 
berries and mulberries may be used with 
similar advantage. The juice of the sloe 
and the damson is acid and astringent; 
hence, they are qualified for making dry 
wines. By a due admixture of currants 
and elderberries, with sloes or damsons, 
wine, resembling the inferior kind of port, 
may be produced. The elderberry makes an 
excellent red wine, which may be further 
improved by the addition of sloes. Grapes 
oi British growth make excellent wines, 
and, irom the unripe sort, mixed with 
sugar, a wine may be made closely reaem- 
hiiug champagne. The grapes may be used 
in any condition, however unripe; when 
even but half- grown, and perfectly hard, 
iliey succeed perfectly. A knowledge of 
Miis lact will prove very useful, as, in 
England, grapes frequently fail to rl];)en, 
enpeciully m inclement seasons. Balsins, 
oranges, and lemons, are Iruits less in 
ii!*e than any of the preceding, as they 
contain an excess of acid. The following 
remarks, although occasionally opposed to 
generally received notions, emanate, never- 
theless, from a reputable authority, and a| 
wine-maker of considerable experience. The 
great radical defect in the manufacture of 
domestic wines, is using too small a portion 
ot fruit compared with the sugar employed. 
It 38 this circumstance which renders the 
levmenting process incomplete, and imparts 
that sweet and cloying taste to most British 
wines, w'hich renders them intolerable to 
many persons, unless brandy be added. 
The fermentative process being rendered j 
tardy and incomplete, by the improper ad- 
justment of the sugar to the fruit, is ffe- i 
quently incited by yeast, than which nothing 
can be more injurious. Yeast is apt to spoil 
wme, by imparting to it a certain unpleasant 
flavour which cannot be overcome. The 
only ierment to be employed in wine- making 
is that lurnlsbed by nature ; or, when this 
is defective, as is sometimes the case in our 
domestic fruits, the ferment of the grape 
may be supplied artificially, by introducing 
u portion ot crude tartar, in the proportion 
of irom two to four pounds of tartar to a 
hundred pints of liquor, the sweetest kind 
requiring the larger proportion. The same 
authority declares that the addition of 
brandy or any spirit to wine is not only un- 
necessary but even injurious, unless it be 


kept for a certain number of years, or a* 
in very small quantity. Wine made 
true chemical principles will keep any le, 
of time without containing any other , 
hoi than the product of the fruit«and sf it 
There are numerous other theories and ji- 
terns respecting the art of wine-making 
the foregoing hints are deemed suflichod 
worthy of a trial. For the various r * 
see Blackberby, Currant, ELDr' - «f 
Gooseberry, Lemon, Orange, F 
Baisin, etc. 

WINES, HOME MADE, to Tmpi up ’ 
Poor wine may be enriched by being ', 
off, and afterwards returned into the 
and then putting into the wine, ab 
pound of raisins bruised, and a qua 
brandy. An ounce of powdered roche f 
mixed in four gallons of the win'"^ 
returned to the cask, will make th,-. 
fine and brisk in ten days. Pricke^ 
may be restored by being racked o* 
fresh cask, which has contained som 
same kind of wine. The cask iS 
matched or sulphured; and to 
gallons, put two ounces of oyst. 
powder, and half an ounce of 1^' „ 

then stir it, and let it stand for a ft i. 
to fine ; after which, rack it off into 
cask also matched. A quart of . itK « 
added to every ten gallons, will 
improve the wine. Acidity may be 
as follows '.—Burn dry walnuts over a «« 
coal fire, and when they are thor ‘ 
lighted, throw them into the wine, pi 
up the cask ; in forty-eight hours ' ale 
will have departed. Mustines^ -rother 
agreeable flavour may be remov, ' |kg„ 
medlars, or bruised mustard-seed; • 
bag and suspended from the buiig-h. , 
remedy roxiiness in bottled wines, sh'Jly 
for twenty minutes, uncork it, and pi ^ a 
the pith or scum, when the residue ' -g. 
wine will be drinkable. 

WINES, Natuke and Treatii,' onffi- 
— Young wine is bright and red j +1 
owing to the presence of phosphb. * ^ 
other acids. As these acids become su 
the colour is subdued also, until a', 
raw brightness, indicative of immat"' i-pji. 
mellowed and ripened into the rid 
hue — that mixture of glowing red ani -^1 
brown, with the golden light : wp. 
through, which every one takes as hj -paj ’ 
guide in the choice of port and re 
The bouquet of wines depends v Kpifl 
proportion which they contain of , gg*- 
ether. It does not exist in the juf 
grape, but is produced during fernie. 
and increases in quantity by keeping 
odour of this substance is very po' <. 
and is one of the general characterf ♦j.g 
all grape wines. The crust ot wine ^ -ii 
explained : Tartaric acid exists in t' fp-- 
of the grape in combination with ’ p- 
forming cream of tartar. When 
mented juice is left at rest, this cr * 
tartar gradually separates from thf tin 
and deposits itself as a crust, or t^ ^ 
the sides of the casks and bottles. , , ig, 
by long keeping, good wines beoohj.g 
acid, and every year added to the 
increases in proportion their marr 
liu 
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lue. A damip cellar aids the maturation 
wines. A tactitions mode of bringini* 
ward bottled port wine, is occasionally to 
"ow over it cold water; but, after the 
ne has become ripe, it must be drunk 
iedily, else^ it will soon become unfit for 
aUd nl ^ newly- bottled wine be exposed 

tTocrt bei^n shortly to deposit 

of coIl? ^™prf>ve in flavour ; and even the rawest 
honey^- placing the bottle in 

and sti* boilinp: it, will cause it to assume 
tlie sizl it would have had after many 

iror* keeping?. The choicest wines are 
(mart r *^’'*’*y ’ whereas (with the exception 

loaf af which gains strength by cold), 
sweet/ wines only should be iced; and 
' of ani “ would be better if merely cooled 
warmi ^ water, which imparts aufllcient coolness 
\yiWlne even at the hottest temperature of 
TO ** avoidance 

be taw' choice wines that attention must be 
about I separate kind requires a 

servt df degree of cold and warmth. Thus, . 
nlaced' when just brought out of the cellar, 
Lm^Jnot that soft and delicate flavour which 
thev 1 ’ peculiar value. Before 

vAaapV wine should be placed where 

where ^ ^ i*“bibe a degree of warmth. In 
iiiff wi ** should be placed before the fire, 
ammo should be drunk freali from the 

nroces ^ decanter of wine may be readily 
Lnd tU‘^ ^y round it a wet cloth and* 

in not ®- current of air. —See CfxIiAR, 

in a ftt RET, Fining, Port, Sherry, etc. 

AfNNOWING. — A process performed 
” wili( of wind, by which the chalT of 
nick a i cpurated from the grain. Winnow- 
them for fanners, as they are called, 

nut two' ctirocs attached to thrashing^mills, 
onew* j-rately. Some farmers winnow their 
cabb?‘* band«fanners, which are thought 

^ibe steadier in the motion than when 
I oil fCU by machinery, and consequently the 
carr(A more thoroughly cleansed. After 
return grain is regularly dressed in 

slice#* ®®*’**- ™ora by means of fanners, 
arenir sieves; and this final dressing 

^^dp^ulated according to the state in which 
Rrain comes from the thrashing-mill, 
yft he process of winnowing, chaff, bits of 
the ■ ^ seeds of weeds, and other refuse, 
boilli ’purated from the grain ; and it is a 
precaution to boil the latter before 
reo 3 them on the dung-hill, which will 
m ’ully destroy their vegetative powers, 
con 81 afferent qualities of grain are also 
a call from each other, by which it is 
a noui^ more valuable than when the good 
onior mixed together. The thorough 

•« ? ling and dressing of grain, are of great 
oari 'irtance to the farmer, and he will find it 
Whiid to his profit in the end to have this 
tually done. Barley undergoes a 
^00] t ‘88 called hummelling. by which the 
«ren ‘ *'*’® broken off from the grain. The 
iiine is composed of a vertical spindle 
Pea ‘>sed in a cylinder, and furnished With 
Bt)0 ’’ which act upon the grain. It is 
' Mines attached to the thrashing- mill 
lj.t ometimes driven by a separate power. 
Pq! grain is put at the top of the cylinder, 
00, as it passes through, the awns are broken 
uj by being struck by the a'^ms attached to 


the spindle. A more simple process is.aftef 
the barley is thrashed, to take off the head of 
the drum, and put on another cover of tin 
perforated with small holes about three- six- 
teenths of an inch wide. The barley is 
pressed through the rollers, and by this- the 
awns are rubbed off. A highly improved 



form of a winnowing- machine is representec 
in the annexed engraving. 

Wmi'ER CRESS.— This is used as £ 
substitute for water-cress, and to mix intc 
salads; it should be sown in spring anc 
autumn, the first on a shaded piece of grounc 
and the latter in a warm border, and bein| 
afterwards thinned out to a distance of sb 
inches one from another, will afford a gather 
ing day for a long period ; In hot weather 1 ' 
begins to run to seed, but if the flower- stemt 
are snipped off as soon as they are discoverec 
the plants will go on producing leaves, whicl 
are the parts desired to be eaten. 

WINTER DRINKS.— The following lisi 
of recipes will be found to afford severa 
warm and comforting drinks for the wintei 
season : — 

Mix two large spoonfuls of lln»i 
oatmeal in a sufficient quantity of sweel 
small beer, two hours previous to using it : 
strain, well boll, and sweeten according tc 
taste. Tour it into a warm jug, add wine 
lernon-juioe and nutmeg to taste, and servi 
hot with thin slips of toast or with rusks. 

Ale Mulled . — Boil a pint of good sound ah 
with a little grated nutmeg and sugar 
Beat up three eggs, and mix them with e 
little cold ale; then add the hot ale to i 
gradually, and pour the liquor to and fr< 
from one vessel to another, several times* 
prevent it curdling. Warm and stir till i 
thickens, then add a tablespoonful of brandy 
and serve hot with toast. 

CrambambuU.—JHoil two bottles of lighi 
porter or ale in a pan. Then put into the 
liquor half a pint or rum, and about three- 
quarters of a pound of loaf sugar. Wher 
this has boiled for a few minutes, take th< 
whole from the fire, and put into the mixture 
the whites and yolks of seven egg8,previou8!3 
well whisked ; stir the whole tor a minute 
or two, and pour it into a punch howl ; serve 
out in tumblers. 

Caudle.—This is variously made. 1. Make 
half a pint of fine gruel with the pateni 
groats, add a piece of butter the size of i 
large nutmeg, a tablespoonful of brandiy ane; 
white wine, and a little grated nutmeg anc 
0 0 2 
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iemon-peel : serve hot. 2 . Put three quarts 
of water into a saucepan over the lire, and 
let it boil: mix smoothly as much oat- 
meal as will thicken the whole with a pint 
of cold water, and when the water boils, 
pour on the thickening, and add about 
twenty peppercorns lineiy powdered. Boil 
till rather thick, then add sugar to taste, 
half a pint of good ale, and a wiueglassful 
of gin, all warmed up together. Serve hot. 

Caudle. Fluinnierp. — Put half a pint of line 
oatmeal, into a pint of spring- water, and let 
it stand all night. In the morning, stir it 
well, and strain through a coarse sieve into 
a saucepan, then add two blades of mace 
and some grated nutmeg; set it on the fire; 
keep it stirring, and let it boil for a few 
minutes longer ; add half a pint of white 
wine,a tablespoonful of orange-fiower water, 
the Juice of an orange and of a lemon, sugar 
to taste, and a piece of butter about the size 
of a walnut; warm the whole together, 
thicken with the yolk of a well-beaten egg, 
and drink hot. 

Caudle Oatmeal . — Take a quart ot ale, a pint 
of stale beer, and aquartof ivater; mix all 
together, and add a handful of fine oatmeal, 
six cloves, two blades of mace, some nutmeg, 
and eight allspice berries bruised. Set 
the mixture over a slow lire, and let ft boll 
for half an hour, stirring it well all the time ; 
then strain through a coarse sieve, add half 
a pound of sugar, and a piece of lemon- peel. 
Pour the whole into a pan, cover close, and 
warm before serving. 

Caudle Tea . — Make a pint of strong green 
tea, pour it into a saucepan, and set over a 
slow fire. Beat the yolks of two eggs well, 
and mix with half a pint of white wine, 
grated nutmeg and sugar to taste ; pour this 
into the saucepan, stir the whole well till hot, 
then serve. 

Egg Flip.— To make a quart of flip, put the 
ale on the fire to warm, and beat up three 
eggs with a quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar ; remove the froth of the ale while on 
the fire, until it begins to boil, mix the froth 
with the sugar and eggs, add grated nutmeg 
or ginger to taste, and a gill of rum. When 
the ale boils, stir it gradually into the eggs 
and rum, until quite smooth, then serve. 

Egg Tfine.— -Beat up an egg and mix it with 
tablespoonful of spring water. Put into 
a small saucepan, a wineglassful of white 
wine, half a tumblerful of spring water, 
with sugar and nutmeg to taste, set it over 
a slow fire, and when it ooLls, add it gradually 
to the egg, stirring well; then return the 
whole to the saucepan, and place it over the 
fire again, stir it for a minute, remove it and 
serve it with toast. 

Elder Wine Mulled . — Put a sufScient quan- 
tity of elder wine into a saucepan, warm it 
over the fire, adding if requisite, sugar, 
spice and water. Serve hot with sippets of 
toasted bread or rusks. 

/•npfie.— Roast three apples, grate some 
nutmeg over them, add sugar to taste and 
place the whole in a quart jug, with some 
slices of toasted plum cake; make some ale 
hot, fill up the Jug with this and then serve. 

MUk Muikd.—hoiL a quart of new milk for 
five minutes; add two ounces of sugar and 


a piece, of cinnamon; then pour it int<i. 
basin and let it remain till cool, beat 1 
yolks of five eggs thoroughly, adding a JiK^ 
cream; pour the milk gradually upon 
eggs, stirring constantly; return the 
into the pan, and stir it over the fire tilijjj. 
thickens, but do not allow it to boj^^ 
strain it through a fine sieve into ajug ; po .. 
it several times from one jug to another, 
it will then be ready. r’ud 

Oxford Mixture.— Take half a tumble- 
tea made as usual with sugar and milk, Qf 
a slice of lemon, a wineglasslui of new 
and the same ol rum or brandy ; beat 
new-laid egg, and add it to the other in^i« 
dients while warm. g. 

Foot Man's Drink. — Put two quarts 
water into a saucepan with tour ounces^f 
pearl barley, two ounces of figs split, 
ounces of raisins stoned, and an ounej^^ 
root- liquorice sliced: boil all togethei 
only a quart remains ; then strain and smii 
warm. 

Posset . — This may be composed a 
various methods, as follows Cut a pov,p 
of bread into small pieces, boil it m tl/^ 
quarts of new milk, and when it has btg^ 
about two minutes, take it oil' the fire ; 
quart of lemonade, three tablespoonfu- » 
ginger syrup, and sugar to taste, in a ] 0 f 
bowl or tureen ; then put in carefully w»a 
I tacup, the bread and milk; let it reir^ 
undisturbed for two or three minutes ; tl^ 
put down the bread, very gently with a spe^ 
and sift powdered cinnamon on the top^ 
Boii a pint of new milk with a slbo* 
toasted bread, sweeten a bottle oi my ©f 
and pour it into a basin with uutmegQ ale 
spice, add the boiling milk, and 
iroths up, serve. 3. Put a quart ol u 
milk into a saucepan, and place it over a sv 
clear fire. When it boils, crumble four sav 
biscuits into it; give it one boil, removp 
from the tire, add grated nutmeg and su^ 
to taste, stir in half a pint of canary \g 
and serve. 4. Boil a pint of milk, add 
dent treacle to curdle it; allow the curw 
settle, strain oil’ the liquid, and drink 
hot as possible. 6 . Mix half a pint of, 
with a pint of cream ; then add the yolk^ 
four eggs, and the whites of two well beaf 
sweeten to taste and flavour with nutn 
Pour into a saucepan set over the lire,** 
well until thick, and before it boils, rem(r 
pour into a basin and serve hot. 6 . 
stick of cinnamon, and a quarter of a nutn; 
with a quart of new milk, and when it Vl 
remove the spice. Beat the yolks of tenfii 
well, and mix gradually with the milk m 
thick ; then beat the whites of the eggs 
sugar and canary wine into a snow. Pi 
pint of canary into a saucepan, sweeten i 
taste, set it over a slow lire, and pour, 
milk and snow into the saucepan, stirring 
the time that it is over the fire, cover ci 
and set aside for a short time before drinki 

Punch.— T&ke two large fresh lemons 
rough skins and lull of Juice. Rub sr 
lumps of white sugar over the lemons 
they acquire the oil from the rind, then 
them into a bowl with as much more a. 
necessary to sweeten the liquor to tas 
squeeze the lemon-juice on the sugar, tt 
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bruise the sugar in the juice, add a quart of 
boiling water and mix well; then strain 
through a fine sieve, and add a quart of rum, 
or a pint of rum and a pint of brandy, or a 
pint and a half of rum and half a pint of 
porter ; then add three quarts more of water 
and mix the whole well. 

Toddy Buiiered . — Mix a glass of rum -grog 
of considerable strength, sweeten it with 
honey, flavour with nutmeg and lernou-juice, 
and stir into it a piece of fresh butter about 
the size of a walnut. 

/ Warm Briok . — Jtoil a quart of milk, and a 
quart of water, with the top crust of a penny 
loaf, a blade of mace, and sufiicient sugar to 
sweeten, let the mixture stand for a quarter 
of an hour, then pour it off and drink it 
warm. 

WINTEll FLOWERS AND FRUITS, 
TO I'KOCURE.— The shrubs or trees should 
be taken up in the spring, when they are 
about to hud, and some of their soil pre- 
.serviid about the roots ; they must then be 
placed upright in a cellar till the end of 
September; when, with some fresh earth, 
they are to be put into proper tubs or 
vessels, and placed in a stove or hot- house, 
•where they should be moistened every morn- 
ing with a solution of half an ounce of sal- 
ammoniac in a pint of rain-water. By this 
process, in the month of February, fruits 
and flowers will appear ; if flowers are sown 
in pots at the end of September, and wintered 
in tt similar way, they will blow at Christ- 
mas time. 

WINTER IIOTCH-rOT. — Wash and 
pick a pound of dried green peas, steep 
tliem for twelve hours in fresli soft water, 
put two carrots and two turnips sliced, and 
one carrot and one turnip whole, one savoy 
cabbage, four onions, and the peas into a 
an with a gallon of water ; let the whole 
oil for two hours, then take out the whole 
carrot and turnip, bruise them w'ell, and 
return them with the remainder of the 
sliced vegetables into the pan, boil the whole 
gently for an hour, and when nearly ready 
add the white part of a root of celery cut 
into very small shreds. 

WINTER PEA-SOUP.—Having saved 
the liquor in which a piece of meat has been 
boiled, take off the fat, and put it in a 
saucepan with as much water as may be 
required to take off the saltness and make 
up the quantity; of soup, which lor two days’ 
consumption of six persons sliould be about 
a gallon ; then add a pound of shin of beef, 
a pound of pork rinds, and carrots, turnips, 
onions, celery, and two parsnips, all browned 
in the usual manner: a little unchopped 
parsley, and two dozen black peppercorns. 
When the pot boils remove the scum, and 
put in two quarts of split peas which have 
been carefully picked and rubbed. Boil 
gently ibr three hours ; skim off the fat, 
and strain the liquor through a tine sieve, 
beating the vegetables through with a wooden 
spoon. The pork rinds must be removed, 
but the pieces of meat should be put back 
into tbe pot with the liquor and the pulp ; 
boil up for a minute or two, and serve with 
some shred mint, and toasted bread, cut in 
small pieces. If the saved liquor should be 
1117 


! from fresh meat, three pounds of beef should 
i be procured, aud a little salt added. For 
j this dish, young peas should be chosen ; 
they may be known by the transparent 
brightneH!^ of their colour. 

WIN'J’ER SALAD. — Wash very clean 
one or two heads of endive, some heads of 
celery, some mustard and cress; cut them 
all small, add a little shredded red cabbage, 
some slices of boiled beet-root and onion, 
if the flavour is not disliked ; mix them 
together with salad sauce. In spring, add 
radishes, and also garnish the dish with 
them. 

W I N T E R S O U V. — Take carrots, 
turnips, and a head of celery cut into 
dice, with a dozen button onions; hall 
boil them in salt and water, with a little 
sugar in it; then throw them into the broth, 
and when tender, serve up the soup ; or, use 
rice, dried peas and lentils, and pulp them 
into the soup to thicken it. With many of 
these soups, small suet dumplings, very 
lightly made, and not larger than an egg. 
are boiled either in broth or water, and put 
into the tureen just bel'ore serving, and are, 
by most persons, thought an improvement, 
but are more usually put into plain gravy 
soup than any other, and should be made 
light enough to swim in it. 

WINWICK BUDDING. — Grate four 
large apples ; add the rind and the juice of a 
lemon, two tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs ; 
three ounces of butter, melted, and sugar to 
taste ; immediately before putting it in the 
oven, add tliree eggs, well beaten, then bake 
in a puff paste. 

15 ^* Apples, 4 large; lemon, 1 ; bread 
crumbs, 2 tablespoonfuls ; butter, 3 ozs. ; 

^VVXRE WORM. — This destructive insect 
is produced by the larva of a beetle; 
it commits considerable ravages on vege- 
tation, and is a great enemy to the 
farmer. The best means of destroying this 
pest is, to apply to tbe land sulphate ot 
magnesia in the proportion of a hundred- 
weight and a half to tbe acre, to be used as 
a top-dressing in spring. A mixture of 
salt and lime is also an economical dressing 
for the land, and will greatly assist in 
the work of destruction. 

WITNESSES, Remunkration, Respon- 
sibility AND Deportment of. — Tlw 
remuneration of witnesses is usually regu- 
lated according to the trade, profession, or 
social position of the witness ; and if he 
has come any distance, certain travelling 
expenses are allowed. It is customary, in 
actions at law, to serve a witness with wha^ 
is called a subpeena, compelling his attend 
ance under a penalty, and at the time the 
subpoena is served, the witness is entitled to 
receive one guinea, and he may even refuse 
to tender his evidence until this payment is 
made. A witness having been bound over 
to give evidence is compelled to do so, 011 
pain of forfeiting his recognizances and 
rendering himself otherwise amenable to 
punishment for contempt of court. A 
witness is permitted to be sworn according 
to any form most binding on his eonscienoe. 
and is not obliged to tiike the oath nsuidly 
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presented. Thus, the Quaker may make 
affirmation, the Jew is permitted to kiss the 
Old Testament with his hat on, and the 
native of China to break a saucer, each form 
being considered equally binding. As most 
persons are, at some time of their lives, 
called upon to give evidence in a court of 
law, a few hints as to the matter in which 
a witness should conduct himself, will be 
found of service, as follows truthful ; 
one deviation from the truth will lead to 
manv others, until the witness becomes 
Involved in a perfect labyrinth of misrepre- 
sentation, in the midst of which he is 
denounced by the counsel, reprimanded by 
the judge, and held up to scorn in the public 
journals. A witness who wilfully misrepre- 
sents facts, also renders himself liable to 
an indictment for perjury, the punishment 
for which is a most severe one. As a check 
to false swearing, it should be borne in mind 
that persons who make the receiving of 
evidence the business of their lives, are 
very nice discriminators of the true and the 
false, so much so, that in nearly every 
instance an experienced judge or counsel is 
able to tell by the manner of a witness 
whether he is speaking truly or falsely. 
Oive laeonic^ direct^ and straight/ortoard answers. 
In tendering evidence, this is a most impor- 
tant feature. It will tend greatly to the 
advantage of the party for whom the 
witness appears, and will render the ordeal 
of the witness-box more bearable. State 
only what you know to be the facts, and do 
this in as few words as possible. When a 
question is put that requires either an affirma- 
tive or a negative answer, say “yes” or 
“ no,” and nothing more. Forbear to relate 
what you heard, or what was reported, or 
what you thought about the matter ; these 
have nothing to do with facts, and facts are 
what are wanted. Be calm and collected. 
This is a direction which is perhaps more 
easily given than attended to. To a person 
of nervous or excitable temperament, the 
appearing in a witness* box with every eye 
Buadenly turned towards him, is a most 
trying otrcumstanoe, and is apt to cause him 
to lose all presence of mind. Nevertheless, 
a witness may exercise considerable control 
over himself by attending to the following 
hints. Turn your face to the jury, and look 
neither to the light nor to the lett ; even 
when the counsel questions you, you are to 
return the answer, not to him, but to the 
jury. By this means, the eye will be kept 
from wandering, the thoughts will be con- 
centrated, and the witness will escape being 
experimented upon by those extraordinary 
grunaoes, gesticulations, and other forensic 
arts which counsel systematically employ 
fey way of intimidation or cajolery. Preserve 
pour temper. This is a very necessary caution 
to a witness, for the probabilities are that 
he will meet with much to disturb hie equa- 
nimity and offend his self-respect, especially 
if he have important evidence to tender. 
But a witness ought to know that counsel 
are paid to act a part, and that they have 
also a certain licence ; also, that inasmuch 
as they have not in all probability ever seen 
the witness befov«» nor are likely to see him 


a^^tin, thev cannot bear any malice or ill-will 
towards their interlocutor ; their inuendoes 
and personal allusions being based upon 
this theory, that if they can establish any 
circumstance derogatory to the character of 
the witness, so much the better for their 
client, and if they fall in doing so, so much 
the better for the witness himself. Now, 
if the occupant of the witness-box suffers 
himself to be angered by the insinua- 
tions of the counsel, he does a very foolish 
thing, for in these cases the counsel 
occupies a superior position, andlhas the 
ear of the court, while the witness only 
succeeds in making himself appear weak- 
minded and ridiculous. Be serious. A person 
tendering evidence in a court of law is per- 
forming a grave duty, and he ought to divest 
himself of anything approaching levity or 
flippancy. Above all, let a witness abandon 
all attempts at witticisms or repartee, for 
counsel are mostly masters of those arts, 
and all attempts at supplanting them end 
in discomfiture. 

WIVES, Hints por.— The wife’s proper 
domain is the household, and it is incum- 
bent upon her, both for her own convenience, 
and for the comfort of her husband and 
other members of the family, to render 
home as attractive and agreeable as 
possible. In the first place, the rooms are 
to be neatly and orderly arranged, and the 
furniture so disposed that it may be rendered 
available for use rather than mere show. 
Again, there are many etceteras, trivial in 
themselves but important as a whole, which 
go far to render home comfortable. Among 
these may be mentioned a bright fire, a clean 
swept hearth, a well-trimmed lamp ; if these 
be wanting, a husband will in the course of 
time become indifferent to his own fireside, 
and find out some other place where he can 
obtain the missing comforts. The better 
feelings of a husband may also be appealed 
to, through the medium of creature comforts; 
there are many nice dishes which a wife can 
prepare, and many an agreeable surprise 
which very limited knowledge in the art of 
cookery may enable the practitioner to 
contrive. These afford much gratification, 
not only in a mere animal pmnt of view, 
but from the fact which makes itself known 
to the dullest apprehension, that to produce 
these effects, there must have been an 
exercise of consideration, thought, and 
kindly feeling. Another point for the wife 
to observe is the exercise of eoonomv; 
comfort does not precisely depend upon the 
amount of money expended; for a shrewd 
and thoughtful woman will be able to show 
oonsider^ly more value for her money than 
another who is thoughtless and extrav ogant. 
The exercise of economy is not to be 
governed by present necessiUes only, but 
with a view to future emergencies. The most 
prosperous may at some tune or other meet 
with a reverse, and wasteful expenditure 
cannot be defended under any circumstances. 
The wife, like all other persons in every 
situation of life, will possibly have her 
trials and troubles, and. to meet these, she 
must call philosophy to her aid. In the 
first place, she must not draw too highly 
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ooloured a picture of her possible home, for if 
90, she is sure to be disappointed ; much of 
the apparent unhappiness of wives, is 
owinir to a view having been taken of human 
life, which is more poetical than practical. 
Under all circumstances, a wife must school 
herself to look at the bright side of things, 
and make the best of them -not vainly 
repining at wants and defects, but setting 
to work to contrive the means of remedying 
and repairing tltem. A due appreciation of 
the value of time is also well worthy of 
consideration ; each day should have its 
work planned out, and each hour the 

S srformance of certain duties allotted to it. 

7 this means, matters will progress regu* 
larly and smoothly, and all that bustle, 
dieorder, and confusion, so frequently wit- 
nessed, will be avoided. To carry out this 
object more sureJv, a system oi early rising 
must be adoptea, and strictly adhered to ; 
every one knows, how much more work can 
be done in the early part of the day than in 
the afternoon, and if this precious portion 
of time is frittered away, it can never be 
regained; and the consequence is that there 
IS an incessant race all day long, in which 
work is fruitlessly endeavouring to overtake 
time. In the governing of her home, the 
wife should keep her dominion to herself, 
stiflerlng no one to dictate as to what 
should or should not be dune, and allowing 
no one to share her rule with her. The 
results of her individual management may 
not be perfection, but at any rate they 
will afford that feeling of satisfaction 
which attends all independent and well- 
directed efforts. On the other hand, she 
should not be constantly vexing her mind 
with the superiority, real or imaginary, of 
her neighbours. If a resident on the left 
hand has a more tastefully arranged and 
beautifully- stocked garden than appertains 
to her own house, she need not on that 
account be pained , and lose all pleasure in her 
modest plot of ground ; or it the windows 
of her right-hand neighbour exhibit certain 
articles whicii she does not possess, there is 
no occasion for her to pine with envy, and 
neglect her own home in consequence. It is 
to this feeling that may be attributed much 
of the discontent, neglect, and indifference 
which prevails in domestic management. 
All that a wife has to do to secure substan- 
tial comfort and lasting happiness, is to 
turn her thoughts homeward, without suf- 
fering them to be distracted by extraneous 
matters, and determine within herself to 
make her little domain as pleasant and 
cheerful as the means and appliances at her 
command will permit. If a wife does this 
properly she will find her time fully occupied 
and something always to do, without men- 
timting the duties of maternity, the culti- 
vation of accomplishments, and indulgence 
in amnsements. 

W ith regard to the manner in which a 
wife simald consult the interests of her 
basbMd, and conduct herself gen^lly 
mwuw him, much may be said. In the 
finit pl^, she must not torment liim with 
^ home, and vex his ndnd 
With tnvial grievances which he cannot 


remedy, if she cannot. Neither should she 
harass him by preferring inconsiderate 
claims, aud trying to persuade him either 
to expend money or sacrifice time, for the 
mere gratification of a whim. It must be 
borne jn mind that a man has his especial 
cares connected with business pursuits, and 
instead of having this aggravated by house- 
hold concerns, he looxs to their beinr^ 
assuaged by finding in home a refhge and a 
place of quiet. A most important duty of 
every wile is to so order her domestic 
arrangements that the husband may calcu- 
late upon them. For instance, the hours of 
meals should never vary, if possible, one 
minute; dinner-time is in many cases, un 
interval snatched from weighty employment 
and important labours, and if the interval 
is unnecessarily delayed, business arrange- 
ments are upset, the temper is soured, and 
the food is neither grateful to the palate nor 
nourishing to the body. This uncertainty 
is not only disappointing and vexatious to 
one party, but to both ; thus, the husband 
comes home to-day and finds his dinner 
behind time : to-morrow, in order to make 
allowance fur his wile's unpunotuulity, he 
delays the time of coining home, but it so 
happens that the dinner la on this day ready 
to the minute : it is now the wife's turn to 
be ve.xed. The next day. the husband, 
wishing to repair the former mischief, makes 
hia appearance to tlie second, but the wile, 
taking the previous day as a precedent, is 
again behind ; thus the couple go on playing 
at cross purposes and keeping alive a con- 
stant feeling of bitterness, from the want 
of punctuality. A wife should study her 
husband's tastes and distastes, and to a 
certain extent even gratify Ills whims ; by 
pursuing this line of conduct, she will more 
surely retain the affection of her husband, 
and be enabled to exercise influence over 
him, than by the pruotice of antagonism. 
A wife should be good-tempered and cheer- 
ful ; one angry look, one harsh word may 
embitter hours, or be the cause of a week’s 
estrangement. Besides, this rule should bo 
observed as much for her own sake as on 
her husband's account, a good temper sitting 
so much easier than a bad one. On the 
other hand, a wife ought to bear with 
patience an occasionally clouded brow or a 
hasty word on the part of her husband; 
these evidences are possibly owing to the re- 
miniscences of some unpleasant commercial 
affairs, and if met in a conciliatory spirit, 
they will soon disappear, and be replaced by 
affectionate smiles and kind words. There 
are numerous other duties appertaining to a 
wife, but they are, for the most part, so 
well defined and obvious, as to naw only 
the exercise of common simse and good 
feeling to ensure their execution. 

WOAI).— This plant is cultivated for the 
sake of its leaves, which, after being pro- 
perly prepared, are used as an tngredtent hi 
^eing blue, and as a basis for black dye. 
Three or four crops are obtained in a year. 
After the leaves are gathered, they are ground 
in a mill to a sort of paste, which is then 
pressed into heaps. Ablaekish omat forms 
; on the outside. After thus lying for about a 
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fortnight, the heaps are opened, the crust 
rubbed and mixed with the interior por- 



tions, and the whole formed into oval balls, 
which ore pressed close and solid in wooden 
moulds, ^\^hea about to be used in dyeinpf. 
the balls are broken into IVaf^rneuta, a»id 
allowed to ferment, by which a dense Ibctid 
fume is {jiven off. Jly st^epiua the leaves 
in water, an infusion Is bbtainetl, which will 
irapsrt a preen dye ; and this preen chaiipes 
to blue, on exposure to the air. 

W ( ) ISl E N’S U N J N F J. A M M A R L E 
DRES.SES. — See 7'Jie Fraciiaal Uomewife. 

■\VO()I), AS Fuel.— A lthonph wood is 
not commonly employed in thi.s country as 
a domestic fuel, it will in many case-s be 
louiid a most useful auxiliary to coal, and 
aiford an excellent and cheerful lire at an 
economical rate. The best form in which 
to burn wood for thi.s purpose, i.s that known 
as the log or chump; and one of these, 
placed on tlie lire in the after part of the 
day, when the grate is perfectly heated, 
will last for many hours. It should be 
observeil that wood fires are more dangerous 
than coal, as the embers are apt to shoot 
out into tlie room, and, tlieretore, unless 
carefully watched, or protected by a screen, 
many accidents are likely to occur. 

WOOD, Cements for.— A cement for 
joinimt ttood to ivory or bone is composed as 
follows Dissolve tine Bussian isinglass in 
strong acetic acid until the consistence of 
a strong firm glue is obtained ; this is applied 
to the articles whicli require joining by 
means of a brush. This ^cement will be 
found particularly serviceable in cases where 
the ivory keys of nianofortes and other inlaid 
pieces become aetached. A cement for 
uniting wood to metal is compounded in the 
following manner: — Take two parts by 
weight of Portland cement, and the same 
quantity of clean silver sand, both sifted 
very finely, and intimately mixed with glass 
dust. Any quantity of this may be made 
at one time, and put by for use in air-tight 
vessels. When about to be applied it should 


be incorporated with white of egg, diluted 
with two- thirds its bulk of water, with 
every fluid ounce of wliich there had been 
previou.«(ly mixed from twelve to fourteen 
drops of vinegar. To unite the materials 
most securely, the surface should be first 
moistened with the egg mixture, afterwards 
applying the cement, kneaded into a thick 
paste with the white of egg, also : finally, 
applying a portion of the paste made of a 
much thinner consistence. The parts to be 
joined must be very neatly adjusted, and 
where plain surfaces exist, the roughening 
them will facilitate the junction. The 
cement must be liberally applied, every 
crevice being filled up, and the superfluity 
squeezed out by strong pressure, oontinued 
for forty-eight hour.s. 

WOOD. TO Paint.— In performing this 
process, it i.s expected that the knots in the 
wood, especially deal, should be treated hi 
.such a manner as to prevent their giving 
out turpentine, which they will otherwise 
do, to the destruction of the paint. For this 
purpose, a composition is made with red and 
white lead, ground fine with water on a 
.stone, and mixed with strong double glue 
size, in a warm state, and, in this condition, 
to be bni.shed over the knots. When tur- 
pentine exists to any extent, a second coat 
of white loud, ground in oil, with the addition 
of a fourth part of red lead, or litharge, will be 
necessary. 'J’his must be suffered to become 
quite dry, and then should be rubbed with 
pumice-.stone. The next process is pri- 
ming. For this i>iJrpo8e, a paint is com- 
posed. clilefly of white lead, mixed with a 
very small quanlity of red lead, or linseed 
oil ; the preparation to be laid on lightly, so 
that a pound ought to be made to cover 
eighteen or twenty yards of woodwork. A 
second coat is usually applied, still thinner 
than the first coat, and, in this condition, 
the work is said to be primed and coated, 
ready for painting. When this is dry, all 
holes and indentations, caused by the nails, 
must be tilled with i>utty, and the whole 
surface brought, us nearly as possible, to 
therequired condition of smoothness. After 
this, a coat of paint of the intended colour 
is laid on, and, a day or two subsequently, 
the finishing coat. The various colours are 
mixed with oil and turpentine, and a dryer, 
or with turpentine and a dryer without oil, 
if it be desired that the first coat shall 
appear dead, or flatted, a.s it is called. For 
gt'aining, a groundwork of oil colour is first 
made by laying on two coats of a colour, 
much lighter than the wood which is to be 
imitated; and then with various tools,, 
and by the aid of tricks, the veins, &c., in. 
the wood, are laid on either with turpentine, 
coloured to match them, or with beer, and, 
sometimes, water, A varnish is finally laid 
upon this, and the process is complete. 

WOOD, TO Preserve from Fire. — 
Immerse in a solution composed of equal 
parts of alum and isinglass. Although wood 
is thus rendered fnoombustlble, it still re- 
tains the power ot iransmitting heat; so 
that liquids may be boiled in a wooden 
vessel on a common fire, if this varnish ha 
previously applied to it. 
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WOOD, TO Protect from the Influ- 
EKCES OF Air or Water.—A oomposi- 
tiott lor the preservation of wood under 
these circumstances is composed as loi> 
lows Take ten parts of sulphuret of 
copper, two parts of aulphuret of antirauiij*, 
and from live to thirty parts of the best 
dry in;: varnish. Tliese substances must be 
ground toget.her, forming a kind of paint, 
wiucii is then to be applied to the wood. 
AnotluT means of protecting wood, pecu- 
liarly liable to the influences of damp, is, 
to heat twelve pounds of resin in a mortar, 
with three pounds of ^ulphur and twelve 
pints of sperm oil. This mixture is to be 
melted over the lire, continually .stirring 
meanwhile. Oehr(‘, reduced to a very line 
powder by leriuding it down with oil. must 
then be cumli.ned m the proportion neces- 
.sary to impart either a d irker or a lighter 
colour to the nialenai. J'he fust coat must 
be put on very lightiy, having L'-en previcuisly 
heated ; the sec Hid coa; may he lunl on tw'o 
<'r three days afterward^ ; and a third after 
a similar interval. 

WOOD. TO Hr.Mov r. St.vins fko.m. - 
Stains ol neuly evt jy deNcription inuy he 
Ti, tuoved from wm 'u the lollowim; me- 
th'Hl; -M :< a quarter t<i an ounce of op ot 
vitriid with two ounces of water, aiui rub 
the sffiioed surtace with a cork dipped in 
!i<[Uid until Mie stains disappear 4 then 
wash Die iiart with c-nd water. J’he colour 
ol the wood Will lade for some tune after 
this application ; but it may be restored by 
ruiihinii It w.:n ordinary lurnitiire paste. 

Wood, to .St.mn. - Any ordinary kind 
of wood may he stained ot certain colours, 
or made to iniuatc oDier woods, hy the fol- 
lowing process ■- yh .sUtin tr.t pfi <<i' u hUnk 
cDlitur. j. Drop a little sulphuric acid into a ■ 
small quantity of water, brtish the wood I 
over with tins and hold it to the fire, ii lino 1 
Mack colour will be produced, and it will ! 
receive a good iK)U.sh. 1 . Jake half a gallon 1 
of vinegar, an ounce of bruised niitgall.-s. j 
half a pound each of logwiuxl chins and | 
coppera.s, boil weii, mid half an cunce of i 
the tinotuie of aie:-qui-chIoride of irmi. and • 
brush if or the wood in a w'urm state. [ 
■Jake Lv/f r. ,,,.ui!oa of vinegar, hail u pound ■ 
ot dr;' ' und three pounds of j 

iron-rust silted. .'T;x, and let i:. stand for 1 
a \ ee<. ’.,iy th- ee c lafs Of this on i»ot, j 
an(, t'o-n . ub v/ith iiu-eed oil, and a line i 
'i.aok vviii be }iroduced. 4. Add to ; 
Mie ii,Dwve slum an ounce of mitgails, liall * 
a pc'uiKl of l igwood chips, untl a (]uarier ot | 
a p tund of e. ipperas; lay on Uiree coats, oil ! 
wed, atnl a Muck stain wsil result impervious ^ 
to any kind of weather. 5. Juke a pouml 
of logwfiod chips, a quarter of a pound of 
llrazll wood, and bon for an hour and a halt 
in a gallon of wafer. Jlrnsh the wood 
sei'erai time .4 with this decoction while hot. 
.Make a dccjction of nutgalis by simmering 
gently for three or four days u quarter of a 
pound of the gads m two quarts of water, 
itrush the wood several times with this de- 
coction while hot ; give the wood three coats 
ot this, and while W'et lay on a solution of sul- 
pUate ot iron, and when dry, oil or varnish. 
■V. Give tiu ee coats with a solution of 
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copper filings in aqua-fortis, and repeatedly 
brush over the logwood decoction, until the 
greenness of the copper is destroyed. 7. 
lioil half a pound of logwood cliijis in two 
quarts of water, add an ounce of pearlash, 
and apply it hot with a brush. Then take 
two quarts of the logwood decoction, Imlf 
an ounce of verdigris, and the same of 
copperas ; strain, and throw in half a 
pound of iroii-rust. Jtrush the work w'ell 
with this, and oil it. lilue colour. 1. Dis- 
solve copper filings in aqua-fortis, brush the 
wood witfi if, and then go over the work 
' with a hot solution of pearlash (two ounces 
to a pint of w'ater), till it assumes a perfectly 
blue colour. 2. Hoil a, pound of indigo, two 
pounds of w’ootl, and tiiree ounces of alum 
m a gallon of water; brush well over until 
i Ihoronglily stiiineil. //niftiliou of liotnuy Bufj 
u-iioi/. lioil half a pound of the unripe berries 
of the rhamutts in/tcionus, in tW'o quarts of 
water, till of a deep yellow, and while 
boiling hot, give two or three coai.s to tlie 
Wiirk. If a deeper colour be desired, give a 
com of logwood decoction over the yellow. 
Win n nearly dry, form the grain with A'(». 7 
W.ev, sniirt, n«*eil hi>t, and when perleclly dry, 
variiihh. (inrn loloiir. Dissolve verdigris m 
vinegar, and brush over with the hot solu- 
tion until \)f a proper eolour. Muhotjnn*j 
enUmr. 1. Hull half a pound of madder, and 
i tA'o ounces of logwood chips in a giillon of 
j water, and brush well over while hot. 

I When dry, go over the whole with pearlash 
: Holution, two drachms to the quart. 2. l*ut 
i two ounces of dragon’s-blood, bruised, into 
' H 4(ijart of Oil of turpentine; let the bottle 
j ‘jfaud in a warm place, shake freipiently, and 
, when dissolved, steep the work in the 
mixture. Lioht re<l lo own. Doil half a pound 
of madder and a (piurter of a pound of 
fustic ill a gallon of water ; brush tlie work 
when boiling hot. until properly stained. 
2 . Tlie suriaoe of the work being quite 
smooth, brusli over witfi a weak solution of 
nqua-lorlis ; half an ounce to the pint, and 
then linisli with the following: -rut lour 
ounces and a liaif of dragon’s-blood, and an 
ounce of soda, both well bruised, to three 
p.ui.s of spirit of wine; let it stand in a 
V. arm place, shake it frequently, strain, and 
lay on with a soft brush, repealing until of a 
proper colour ; polish with linseed oil or 
varnisb. /b/e/d/'. iJrusli tlie work several 
tunes with the logwood decoction used for 
A',/, c iiktrA:, and wfien dry, give a coat of 
ptarlash solution, one drachm to the quart, 
taking care to lay it on evenly. A’ed. 1. 
i'.oil a {K>nnd of Urazil wood, and an ounce 
oi pcariasli in a gallon of water, and while, 
i hid, brush over the work until of a propel 
' c jlour. Jiissulve two ounces of alum In a 
! quart of water, and brush the solution over 
I Die work before it dries. 2. Take a gallon 
: of the above stain, add two more ounces of 
I pearlash, hot, and brush often with the alum 
I solution. :i. Use a coid infusion of archil, 
and brush over with the pearlash aolution 
used for Akj. l, rnahoguny colour. Imitat'um of 
rosfwoofi. 1 . IJoil half a {Mjundof logwood 
in three pints of water tUi it Is of a very 
dark red, add half an ounce of salt of 
tartar; stain the work with the liquor while 
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boiling hot, giving tliree coata ; then with 
a painter's graining bruwh, form atreaks 
with No. 8, black stain; let it dry, and varnish. 
2. Brush over with the logwood decoction 
used for No. 6 blacky three or four times; 
put half a pound of iron fliinga into two 
quarts of vinegar ; then with a graining 
brush or cane, bruised at the end, apply the 
iron-filing solution in the form required, and 
polish with bee’s-wax and turpentine when 
dry. Yellov) colour. 1. Itrush over with the 
tincture of turmeric. 2. Warm the work, 
and brush over with weak aqua-iortis, then 
hold. to the fire. Varnish or oil as usual. 

WOOD-ASHES. — These consist chiefly 
of potass united to carbonic acid; and as 
this is found in almost all plants, its efficacy 
as ail ingredient of the soil is obvious. A 
part of the eflect-s of wood-aslies may be 
owing to the slow and gradual consumption 
of charcoal, which seems capable, under 
other circumstances than those of actual 
combustion, of absorbing oxygen, so as to 
become carbonic acid. 

WOODBINE.—This favourite plant is 
peculiarly fitted to ornament rustic porches 
and summer-houses. J t grows well in com- 
mon soil, and is easily propagated by cuttings 
of ripened shoots, taken ofl’ in autumn, and 
inserted in a shady border, or by layers 
miide at the same season of the year. The 
woodbine sliuuld be pruned and trained 
annually, when intended to cover arbours 
and seats, laying the shoots along their full 
length until they have covered the space 
allotted them. All straggling branches, 
which cannot be properly trained, must bo 
cut off. When this plant is trained to walls, 
it must have a regular pruning and training, 
by going over it twice or thrice in .summer, 
laying in the most convenient shoots, some 
at. their whole length, and others shortened 
as required, to preserve regularity and a due 
succession of fiowers. In winter-pruning, 
the superfluous shoots left in summer 
should be thinned out, shortening those 
whicJi are too long for the space assigned 
them, especially when straggling and weak. 

W< H)I)COClv.--A bird which breeds in 



many parts of Britain, and. of late years, in 


summer as well as in winter. The three 
essentials for the woodcock are solitude, 
shelter, and humidity ; aud its most 
favourite resorts for this purpose are the 
marshy woods to the north ot the Baltic ; 
and the farther north, so that the place be 
wooded, the better it is enjoyed by this bird, 
as, in those situations, the insect food is 
more plentiful, and the mud of the marshes 
is more exclusively the nest of the larvae. 

WOODCOCK POTTED. — Pluck and 
draw out the trail of six woodcocks, 
skewer their bills through their thighs, 
draw the legs through each other, and place 
the feet upon the breasts. Season the birds 
with mace, pepper, aud salt. I*ut them into 
a deep pot, with a pound of butter, and tie 
a piece of stout paper over them. Bake 
them in a moderate oven, and, when done, 
lay them on a dish to drain. Then pot 
them, and pour ail the clear liquor which 
the gravy yields upon them. Fill up the 
pots with clarified butter, and keep them in 
a dry place. 

WOODCO(BC RAGOUT.-Slit the birds 
down the buck, but do not remove the 
entrails ; stew them lightly with a little 
melted baoon-fat, season with pepper and 
salt, and a small quantity of mushroom, 
ketchup. Wlieu done, add lemon-juice, and 
serve. 6-arnish witli slices of toast and 
lemon. 

WOODCOCK ROASTED. — Spit the 
birds without drawing them, dredge them, 
with flour, and baste them well with butter ; 
have in readiness a slice of toasted bread ; 
lay this on a disln and set it underneath the 
birds while rousting. When the woodcocks 
are done, take them up, place them on the 
toast, and serve on the dish, with good 
gravy and a garnish of lemon. 

WOODCOCJKS, TO Carve.— C ut the bird 
right through the centre, from head to tail. 
Serve with it u piece of the toast upon which 
it comes to table. 

WOODEN MODELS, to Form.— T hese 
are constructed roughly iu deal, according 
to the desired design, and the various flne 

f arts afterwards affixed with glue or brads, 
n forming the flue parts of the wooden 
model, a vast amount of unneoessarv labour 
may be saved, and a better effect ootained, 
by burning much of the outline instead of 
carving it. By this plan, deeper tones of 
culoiirlug, facility of operating, and saving 
of time and labour are the result. In 
common with other models,those constructed 
' of wood, require the aid of lichen, moss, 

; powdered slate, and colours to complete the 
effect. When water issues from the original 
j cave, and it is desirable to oopy it in the 
model, a piece of looking-glass should be 
j glued on to the stand, and the edge surround- 
i ed by glue, and paper covered with sand. 

I Sometimes it is requisite to cut away the 
wood of the stand, so as to let in the looking- 
glass ; this, however, is only when the 
water is supposed to be much lower than the 
surface of the land. 

; WOODRUFF DRINK.— A very agreeable 
beverage may be composed chiefly from 
the fragrant little plant called woodruff. 

] The following is the method employed : 
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Put Into a large deep jug a pint pf light 
white wiue. or a quart of wine, and 
di!»«oivo in it augar till eulficiently uweet. 
Cut a !»()und China orange into rather thick 
sheer), without paring it, uiul a«id it to the 
wine; then throw in several bunches of the 
wtHKlrnir {’over tJ,»e jug closely to exclude 
the uir. and leave it until the folluwdng day. 
Oi»e orange will be sntlicient tor three pints 
of vvine, J’he woodruff should be thoroughly 
washed, and drained quite dry before it is 
thrown info the ju.r ; and a moderate 
<iuaulity only of it should be usetl, or the 
ll ivour of tlie beverage will be rather injured 
than unproved by if. Lemon- rind may be 
Hiihstiiuted tor orange. The. woodnitf grows 
o dd In Kent and Surrey, and flourishes in 
niany siihnrhan gardeii,<), in the neighbour^ 
ho »d' of London. 

tVOOL. I'KOr'IlKTII.S AM) LSKS OF.— 
itie term wool is now u])plied almost 
exclusively to the lleeoe of the sheep. It is 
chiefly used for two purposes ; one of which 
Consist.'* of the stuniiig for mattresses, j 
chan s sofas, &c. ; and the other lor nume- 
rous textile fabrics connecte*l with (fomestic j 
economy and personal atlire. J hec<>uipo»i- i 
tion of wool is nearly the same us hair. j 

WOOL. TO - /due ftiAmr. IWiil tlie | 

wool III a decoction of logvvooii, and sulphate | 
or acetate of copper. AVeirri. Steep the W'uol 
in an infusion of walnut-peelings. 
impregnate with brown oxide of iron, and 
then <ii|i in a bath of quercitron bark. 11 
sumaefi h»‘ added, a dark brown colour will 
be produced. Onen. I'lrst imbue with the 
blue, and then M’ilh the yellow dye. Orattge. 
Dye first with tlie reil dye, and then whth 
the yellow. PmL 'lake four and a halt 
pounds of cream of tartar, and four and a 
quarter pounds of alum •, boil the wool 
g«-ntly for two hour.® ; let it cool, and wash 
ft fhe following day in pure, water, infuse 
t welve pounds of hiail«ler, for half an hour, 
wnh a pound of chloride of tin m lukewarm 
water, filter through canvas, remove the dye 
from the canvas, and put in the hath, which 
.s to be heated to KMi degrees Puhrenheit ; 
add two ounces of ulumiiiou.s mordant, put 
the w<.ol in. and rai.se to boiling heat. Jte- 
move the woo), wash, and soak tor a quarter 
of an hour in a solution of white soap iii 
water. IViVtur, Cut potato tof>.s when in 
flower, anti express the juice ; steep the 
wmd in this for forty-eight hours. 

WOOL, 'lo I'uiiiFY. -Wool i.s apt to be 
iniiested with insects, and to contract various 
impurities. The proce.s.s of punflcution con- 
sists rd putting into three pints of boding 
water a pound and a half of alum, and the 
same quantity of cream of tartar : these to 
be diluted in twenty-three pints of cold 
water. The wool is tfien fo be immersed in 
the bquor, and left for four or five day.s, 
when it must be removed, washed, and 
dried, tVhen this operation is completed, 
tin* woo! will be perfectly clean, and no 
longer subject to be infested by insects. 

WOOLLENS, TO Clkan and Wash.-— 
In the washing of woollens, soft w'atcrmuat 
l>e used ; and to make the necessary lather, 
a jHiund of soap» must lie fuit into a gallon of 
water, and boiled until quite dissolved; the 
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articles are then to be washeii in two waters, 
as warm as can be borne, adding, from time 
to time, as much of the soap lather us may 
be needed. Wring the woollens out each 
time, then throw them into a clean tub, and 
cover them wifh boiling water. Let them 
remain until cool enough to admit of hand- 
ling, then rinse them thoroughly, and wring 
them dry. Jt should be particularly ob- 
served, that the water used for rinsing must 
be hard. This method is applicable to any 
kinds of woollens ; but for targe and heavy 
! articles, such as blankets, rugs, &c., it is 
preferable to omit the wringing, in all 
cases, the articles should be spread out 
perfectly straight and rtuiooth. Another 
method is a.s follows :—{irute si.x or eight 
large raw potatoes into a pan or otuer 
deep vessel, pour on two galion.s of cold 
spring w’ater. and let it reinaui undisturbed 
lor iorty-eigdit hours: then pour off the 
water clear into a capacious i;)an or tub, and 
take care that no portion of the sediment 
mingk'.'* with the water. Dip the articles 
into this clear llquul, and pass them to and 
fro in such a manlier that tiit*y cannot 
become creasejl, Kubhiiig must be wholly 
avoided. Hy (his process, woollen articles 
will remain perfenily .smooth, and need no 
ironing, an operation which injures the 
Colour of woollens. Wlieii thoroughly clean, 
hang them on a line t«> drip, ainl, when half 
dry, turn them, and if t/iev require 
straightening, pull them out. When per- 
tectly dry, their appearance will be improved 
by folding tliem, and placing tliem under 
heavy pressure for some hoiir.s. Jf the 
articles are greasy, but half the water should 
’'e usoi at first, and the remainder reserved 
for a second rinsing. If the colours of the 
articles are of a delicate nature, the potatoes 
used should be carefully pared previous to 
scraping. 

WooliLENS, TO J’HKSimvi:. ■— When 
woollen articles are not in us*', they may be 
pre.served. first by drying them before a 
lire, then letting them cool, »nd afterwards 
mi.Ning among them hitter apples, sewn in 
muslin bags, and placed between the folds 
of the articles, 

WOOJdJONS, TO Jtl.MOVK iNK-SrOTS 
FKOM. --First rub the spots with n composi- 
tion, made of the white of an egg, and a few 
drops of oil of vitriol, projjerly incorporated ; 
then immediately wash the part with pure 
water; amt, lastly, smooth the fabric In the 
direction of the nap, with u piece of flannel, 
of white woollen cloth. 

WOltK. Uk8T MLethod of Doino.— The 
law ol order requires to be duly combined 
with the law of work, else we shall walk at 
hap-hazard, hindering our own usefulness, 
and irritating the feelings of others. There 
may be much diligence and zeal without 
order, but there can be only partial success. 
To do things in order, appears to be a thing 
of easy attainiaent, belonging to the essen- 
tially commonplace and uninteresting 
elements of work ; hence, it is so frequently 
neglected, and any admonitions on the sub- 
ject are generally received with weariness, if 
not contempt. 'I'hose, however, who have 
known the sadness of failure in their 
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work, without any apparent cause— unless 
It be a want of due regularity and design- 
will be convinced that there is a neces- 
sity for method, punctuality, earnestness, 
patience. Method. The very idea of living 
by rule is frightlul to many, especially to 
those who pique themselves on possessing 
something of “ genius,” which they consider 
incompatible with method, lilow if genius 
has aocomnlished much in the world without 
method, doubtless it would have accom- 
plished much more with it; while those 
who have neither genius nor method will 
find themselves in but a melancholy plight. 
When we rise in the morning to the light 
and the work of a new day, unless we have 
some rules of action ; unless we know what 
we have to do, and when it is to be done ; 
unless we have the hours parcelled out in 
some measure, so that we need not waste 
large intervals in arranging and discussing; 
we run great risk of having our duties ill- 
balanced— giving undue space to tlie work 
that we like, and crushing into a corner 
the work that we do not like. Wliile we 
allot, as far as possible, the difierent duties 
for the differeiit hours, it is well to leave 
some but partially filled, to meet the emer- 
gencies of unexpected claims, reserving 
some lighter employment lor these ” corners 
of time.” yVneiuahV// is essential to method, 
but a distinction is here made between the 
two, because with some degree of growing 
method, as regards our own duties, we may 
yet be lieedless regarding the work and the 
method of others. Time is a gift, and if we 
choose to undervalue and misapply our own 
portion, we certainly have no right to ap- 
propriate what belongs to those around us. 
Yet, when we forget to keep an appointment, 
when we arrive an hour too late for the 
work to be done in concert with others, we 
have robbed our neighbours of time that 
might have been usel'ully and profitably 
occupied. In some cases, this is tanta- 
mount to the crime of stealing silver and 
gold, for to many, time is money ; to 
artisans and tradespeople especially, the 
want of punctuality IS a positive injustice; 
and yet, how little is this social sin guarded 
against! EarneMness. Do not aim at more 
than yon have strength or opportunity for; 
blit what you attempt do well ; it is better 
to do one duty thoroughly than half a 
dozen superficially. There is nothing too 
small to be done thoroughly, no work so 
insignificant that we can say “It is of no 
consequence how I dO' it.” This thorough 
spirit will prevent procrastination— there 
will be no putting off till to- morrow the 
duty to be done, or the difficulty to be 
grappled with, which, with each succeeding 
day will grow more distasteful and more 
burdensome ; it will also prevent the op- 
posite tendency to undue taste, and the 
anticipation of future duty, when we ought 
to be absorbed in the present. Pntienre. it 
you measure your work by the work of 
others, you will grow impatient ; they seem 
to do so much more, and to succeed so much 
better; but Providence has assigned to you 
one kind of work, and one kind of discipiin* 
in that work; to them it has given another, 


and it belongs not to you to Judge which is 
the more useful, which the more successful. 
If you are over-anxious that the fruit of 
your work should look well to the world’s 
eye, you will grow impatient speedily ; but 
remember that the outside may be fair, 
Willie the inside is imperfect, and the im- 
posture must one day be detected. 

WORMS. — ^I’here is no enemy assailing 
the health and comfort of childhood so 
frequently and so injuriously as teonns; and 
though all ages of life may be affected by 
them, it is principally in youth, and from 
the age of twelve months to that of twelve 
years, that these parasites are most fre- 
quently encountered. There are four kinds 
of worms usually found infesting the human 
body. 1. The atcaridet or thread- worms, 

I HO called from their extremely thin bodies 
and thread-like appearance, almost always 
white, and bearing a not unapt resemblance 
to bits of white thread. These worms are 
almost always found in the straight or last 
intestine, the rectum., and are the species 
common to infancy and early childhood, 2. 
The /Mwiriaor long round worms, sometimes 
called the belly worm, and closely re- 
sembling the common earth worm. These 
parasites usually inhabit the small intestines 
and stomacli, or the commencement of the 
bowels, as the ascarides do the termination 
of them. The lurnbrici are most frequently 
met with in children between four and 
twelve years, and at any after period of life. 
3. 'I'lie trkhnrkk.’i or three- tailed thread 
worms, a reptile closely resembling the as- 
candes or thread worms, with thedifl'erenoe 
of having long hairy processes proceeding 
from their anal extremity. This variety of 
v/orm is most frequently met with in young 
children, and inhabits what is called the 
arr.um or blind intestine, being situated at 
ihe point where the small bowels terminate 
in t he large ones ; and between the ascarides 
and himbrici. 4. The (icnia or tape- worm, 
the most troublesome and dangerous in its 
consequences, of all the parasites infesting 
tlie human body. The tape- worm, as its 
name implies, is, in appearance, strongly 
suggestive of a very long piece of the 
narrowest tape, being flat in its w'hole 
lengtii, and. to a superficial observation, 
appearing to Lave neither head nor ^il. This 
worm, thougli occasionally found in child- 
hood, is much more frequently discovered in 
middle age, and in both sexes, but unlike 
the other varieties, which may be said to 
have a local habitation, and beyond which 
they seldom stray, the tape- worm is found 
indifferently in every part of the alimentary 
canal, from the stomach to the rectum ; and, 
in consequence of its length, nature, and or- 
ganization, not only gives rise to the most 
opposite and alarming symptoms, but is, at 
the same time the most difficult to kill or ex- 
pel when its presenceis at last detected. The 
existence of worms is usually denoted by 
the following chain of symptoms. Loss of 
appetite, restlessness, head- ache, pains in 
tile stomach, fcctid breath, disturbed sleep, 
grinding of tiie teeth, itching and irritation 
in different parts of the body, inducing the 
child to pick the nostrils and scratch. Tlie 
1124 
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body becomes emsciated, and the belly or the worm, a dessertspoonful of turpentlno 
alxtomen lar^e and tumid, the tongue is is to be given on an empty stomach the first 
often of a bright red. or covered with a ! thing in the morning and an hour or two 
slimy mucus, the surface is either chilly or j before the patient rises; and two hours after 
feverishly hot, the countenance is Irequeutly { tl>e turpentine, a large tablespoonful of 
pale, wiiii a contracted expression on the j castor oii is to be given, or else the above 
featuns. the eyes especially having a sunken I powder. This treatment is to be repeated 
uiid ineculiar character about them; at the ! every other day, till the tape-worm is ex- 
same lime there is usually a short dry cough, I pelled. The doses in the case of the tape- 
wit h either a ravenous desire tor food, or a | worm are tor an adult, 
total apathy as to eatur.r. ’fho treatment of i WOUMS, in Gaudens, TO Df.stkoy. 
worms depends, in a gnat measure, on the | —Water the beds with a strong decoction 
nature and variety of the w'orin present; ■ of walnut-tree leaves where there are worm 
for the or thread- worms, inhabiting , crusts; the worms will immediately rise 

the rectum, and or those in the ' up out of the earth, when you may easily 

Mind intestine, the ordinary purgatives are | c;it them to pieces, and fatten your poultry 
such as are wmbined in the following pre- ■ therewith, or feed fish in ponds with 


oTiption, or a dose or two of castor oil. 
'Jake of 


Scatnmnny. povvderod . 
Ithubarb. powdered 
Julup, powdered . . 
i'alomel 


>2 grains 
0 graiu.s 
9 grains 
b :: rains 


Mix. and divide into six powders. Kor a 
child of two years old, one of these should 
he given every mornii.g for several sue- 
ce3#tv»‘ days, till the system has been cleared 
of their presence. For an older cldid, 
ao'ording to the age, the strength of two, 
or even tliree of the above powders ehouhl 
be given for a dose. 1 lie iuminia or round 
worms, lying in the small intestines, and 
ti-rniing thern.selves perfect nests or beds 
of thick slimy mucus, in which they con- 


ponds 

them. i>v laying ashes or lime about any 
i plant, neither snails nor worms will come 
, near it. As the moisture W'eakens it, you 
j must, more or less, continue to renew the 
j lime or ashes. 

i Wdinrs, IN lIoRSKS. —The best remedy 
j for this disease is the, tullowing: — Take a 
quart of new milk, and half a pound of 
honey; mix. and administer it to the horse 
; ill the morning; give no food for an hour 
I uiui a hali aiterwards; and, at the end of 
■ that time, administer a pint of salt and 
water, succeeded by miother last of an hour. 
IJepeatthis treatment on three or four suc- 
cessive mornings, and the worms will be 
destroyed. 

WOUMWOOI).— An indigenous perennial 
plant met with on waste places, but that 


gregate and adhere to the coats of which is intended for medical use is mostly 

the bowels, re<imre a dilferent and more " *' ' ■ 

^ nergetic treatnn'ur, and this should coin- 
menee by giving the child frequent draught 


cultivated. lu»r this purpose, the upper 
part of the stem, with the leaves and 
, ^ HMe\q timie<l llowers, should be collected, lor 

of lime-water, for some two or three days, ' fhe.se parts possess the peculiar aroma, with 
which has the etlVct of dissolving the mucus 
in which they live, and that adhering to 
their hiKlie.*, leaving their unprotee.teil skin 
10 the assault of the next remedy. I'his 
shouUl Consist of an electuary made of 
pmvilered tin and treacle, or cowhsige and 
iioney, ft tea.-«paonful of either •d winch j 
I'houid be gi\ en twice a day for two or tnree ' 
days, to be toUovved up by one or more 
doses of a strong aperient pow’der such as 
the one above, or when the child is old 
enough to take it, a do."e ot salt.-« and 
senna, to (vmiplete the proces.s ; Ihe first 
remedy destroying their neats and alimv 
covering, the second, by the sharp points or 
apiculie of the grains ot tin, or needle-hke 
points of the cowhage, piercing the unpro- 
tected IxHiies of the worms a* by hundreds 
of darts ; and thereby killing them : and 
the third, by means of its active opera- 
tem. expelling the whole from the body. 

'yirms are sometimes destroyed tty means 
ot infusions of the herb known a.ti IndijMi 
p’lik, wormwood, rue, and several other 
Mtter drugs, each succeeded, after boihv 
days use, by a dose of purgative medicine 
lua Jna'ment adopted for the expulsion of 
tape- worm ia very various; and. wtien 
lU existence fa tolerably certain, abooid 
commence w-ith daily doses of the male 
tern. fo. low ed on the fourth day by a powder 
comijos^d ot a ncruple ol jalap and live grains 
If this does not effectually expel 



a strong bitter taste; while the lower nart 
of the stern ia merely aromatic, and devoid 
of bitterne.ss. Wormwood possesses the 
properties common to aromatic bitters but 
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it seems to possess, also, some peculiar uties 
rendering it worthy of more attention than 
it receives. 

WORSTED ARTICLES, TO Wash.— 
Take half the weight of soda that there is 
of soap ; boil them with water, allowing a 
gallon to every pound of soap, and use it 
when perfectly cold. Wet the flannels in 
cold water, then wash them in fresh cold 
water with some of the boiled mixture 
amongst it ; wash them in this, changing 
the water till they become perfectly clean ; 
then rinse them well in cold water, and dry 
them in the shade. Worsted stockings 
washed in this manner will be made quite 
clean ; but particular care must be taken to 
wet them in clean cold water previous to 
washing tliem in the cold suds. RIankets 
should be washed in this way also, and 
wlien nearly dry, frequently shaken, to raise 
the pile and to make them soft. All dirty 
clothes should be laid in cold water the 
night before being washed. 

WOUNDS.— These are of various kinds, 
such as cuts, stabs, tears or rents, scratches, 
&o. An ordinary cut with a knii'e, chisel, 
axe, or other edged instrument, is, generally 
speaking, not attended with any serious 
consequences, provided the person wounded 
be of temperate habits and unexcitable dis- 
position. In such case, the wound must be 
carefully cleaned from all dirt or other 
foreign matter, and dabbed with a sponge 
dipped in cold water, till the bleeding ceases. 
If the wound bo extensive, it may be left 
open for half an hour, and then the corre- 
sponding edges are to be brought together 
as perfectly as possible, and while thus held, 
several strips of plaster are to be laid across 
the wound, with small spaces Jett between 
them alternately, so as to admit of the 
escape of an oozing fluid, which often 
continues for some hours. The edges of the 
wound should not be dragged tightly 
together, but merely kept in place by the 
plaster, and if the wound be in the finger, 
toe, arm, or leg, it is better that the ends of 
the plaster should not overlap. If common 
sticking-plaster be not at hand, court-plaster 
will do; or thin bands of tow may be 
wrapped round the part, and smeared with 
gum- water. Or, if nothing else is at hand, 
a bit of linen rag, by absorbing the blood, 
constitutes itself a plaster as ttie moisture 
dries. In other oases, the parts may be 
sewn together with a strong needle and silk, 
as many single stitches being employed as 
are necessary for that object, and no more. 
The needle, well oiled, should be thrust well 
through the skin, and each stitch should be 
secured by a knot. The stitches may be 
taken out in about twenty- four hours, by 
carefully cutting the thread on one side of 
the knot^ and gently withdrawing the other 
end. The dressing is to be left on for 
several days, unless the wound grow pain- 
ful, and throb violently ; in which case, it is 
to be removed by the aid of warm water or 
a soft poultice. If a piece of flesh be cut 
out, wash it, and the part from which it was 
out, without a moment’s delay ; replace into 
Its precise position, and keep it there with a 
piece of Sticking-plaster . If the piece cannot 


be replaced, bathe the part with cold water 
until the bleeding stops, and place over it a 
piece of soft linen. Lacerated or tom wounds 
are such as may be produced by a sharp- 
edged heavy piece of wood, iron, or stone, 
falling on a part. The first thing to be done 
is, to endeavour to unite the edges by the 
aid of plaster, as in a clean cut; but if the 
part be much bruised, this mode of treatment 
rarely succeeds ; a slough or core forms, and 
this must oe separated before the wound 
can heal. In such cases it is best to apply a 
bread and water poultice first, in order to 
moderate the inflammation : and as soon as 
suppuration commences, and the extent of 
the slough is marked, a poultice of linseed- 
meal must be employed, and continued not 
only until the slough has come away, but 
till the gap is filled up by new flesh. When 
the new flesh rises above the edges of the 
wound, it is commonly known by the name 
of proud flesh ; this should be siitlered to 
remain, for it assists in the healing ot the 
wound, instead of retarding it, as is very 
commonly supposed. When the wound has 
thus far progressed towards healing, the 
poultice may be discontinued, and the part 
tightly bound with strips of adhesive plaster 
or a linen bandage moistened with cold 
water, and bound round twice or thrice, will 
often answer the purpose. A tof'n or rent 
wound, such as may be caused by a hook or 
nail, frequently assumes a very serious 
character, and requires much care in its 
treatment. If the skin be merely torn 
without being stripped, the torn edges 
may be tenderly brought together with a 
piece of plaster, and a poultice afterwards 
applied. Rut if the skin be strapped up, 
then, after gently washing with warm 
water, the skin should be laid down in its 
place as nearly as possible, a single strip ot 
plaster put across to coniine it, and the 
wliole covered with a bread and water 
poultice. The poulticing must, in either 
case, be continued till the slough of the torn 
edge or of the larger piece of skin has 
separated, and till the new flesh has formed, 
after which the wound must be treated as ati 
ordinary sore, with poultice or dressing, as 
best suits. A distinct mode of treating 
this class of wound when it assumes aggra- 
vated proportions, is as follows: — Bind up 
the wounded parts with isinglass plaster, 
and place over it a light bandage; after 
which, cause a stream of water, at ninety 
degrees, to run slowly over the injured part, 
Ro as to reduce the temperature to slightly 
below that of the blood. A vessel contain- 
ing water, heated to more than a hundred 
degrees, is then to be placed above the 
level of the wound, and, by fixing a tap 
in this, and turning it very slightly, a gentle 
stream of water may be conducted to the 
wound, and this being laid in a water- proof 
cloth, admits of the water being conducted 
from it to any convenient receptacle. la 
very serious cases, the stream of water may 
be continued for three or four days and 
nights, the temperature being regulated 
according to the sensations of the patient. 
After this, if the parts suppurate to any 
extent, and exhibit considerable slougb- 
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:nK< A poultico of linoeed meal must be 
fiuployeti until the wound becomes clean. 
I lie principal danger of a stab is lest some 
luiporiant deeply-.'«eated part be injured. 
I he patnnt should be placed in bed us soon 
alter the occurrence as possible, and perfect 
lest and ipiiet enjoined. The bleeding is to 
In- stopped by cold water from a sponge, and 


point, w hich is then to be taken hold of and 
drawrn l‘unht*r out, in such a manner that 
the remainder of the hook fallow^s through 
the last- made wound. This is a much better 
plan ihitn the ordinary one of withdrawing 
the hook by the wound through which it has 
entered; and, if properly performed, does 
not occasion any puin or inconvenienoo 


(fit of the wound, if superficial, are to j beyond a lew liours’ smarting. Jf, how- 
Itf brought together with strapping and 1 ever, the puncture should remain painful, a 
!)!*und up. In deep-seated stab.‘<, however, | poultice must be applied, (i^un-shot icotituh 
If IS better not to attempt to bring the edges • demand, in the Hi st instance, the removal 
t>'gether, but rather keep them asunder ; I of any pressure that may be upon them, and 
and lay a rag over the wound, dipped in j the air must be alloweil to come freely to 
’ >ld wuter. and eliaiiged every half hour. ! the injured part. If u ilesliy part be 
U iiitlariimalkm set iii, ferment with eohl ! wounded, sponge and balhe it well with 
wafer lor a day or two, then with warm j water, to stop the bleeding, and to cleanse 
water, and tinally apply poultice.s. A stab the wound; then apply a piece of lint, 
will not heal so readily as a cut, because it crossetl by strips of plaster. A few spoon- 
i tien unite.** near the surface, whilst the seat j luls of wine or spirits may be given to the 
of the wound lA sui>purariug ; und therefore, > patient, to allay his agitation, Aftei 


although lor some days it may appear to be 
progressing steadily, yet it then becouie.s 
pamtul, the w'ouiid opens and discharges 
u e»'ly. This may occur once or twuce before 
a cure is completed Scrah:h>'^ are shallow 
rents not penctrutiim through the skin, and 
although commonly unheeded as not requir- 
ing attention, are, neverthcle.^H. capable of 
producing serlou.** results, if irritated by 
pv>tsonous matter, or filth of any kind. Tliesc 
minor wounds, therefore, are not to be iie- 
glected,but fihouUl be covered and protected, 
and kejit clean and dry until tfiey have com> 

tdetely healed 1 1 mtlammation ahould set in, ! beneafh, it niust be ttlWe’d\‘gres^^^^ 
leeches must be applied to the adjacent knife, if poultices are not efl’ectual ; the 
swollen parts ; and it leeches are not pro- j accumulation may be olteii prevented by 
curable, then the injured parta may be cut ! comjiression. Low diet, aperient medicines, 
in several places with a clean sharp inatru- j and a state of quietude, are great usHistantH 
inent, anil poulticing alterwards re.sorted ! to recovery, Iboces of clothing or wadding 
to ^1 he latter mslruetious are cliiellyappU- hliould be carefully extracted from the 
cable to cases where the services of a medical ; w'oiind. 

man are not available ; but when the aasis- : WtfUNDS, in HonsKS.- Injuriea of the 
f auce ol a surgeon can be obtained, it should ! joints or limbs, or superficial wounds, a.H they 
be sought for immediately a wound ol thia i are termed, from thorns, splinters or other 
nature exhibit any suspicious appearance.s. sharp bodies, are sometimes tbllowed bv a 
,;v./ uounds are usually produced by a .flight discharge, winch, if abruptly 


Afterwards, 
wet a lew folds of linen uithaslmple lotion, 
apply it to fhe part, and cover with a light 
bandage. The patient nui.st be kept perfectly 
«piioi, and ci)iilii»ed to lii.H bed. A lew days 
aulHequently, the cloths should bemoistened 
with warm water and removed. Intlamma- 
lion will now iiavis set in, and the wound 
must be dressed with cold water, provided 
the patient cun toU'iafe tlic chilly sensatiou 
produced. On suppuration being well esta- 
blished, mild and slightly Htimuluting 
lotions mu.st be applieil, or poultices and 
buiuiaj^es. When suppuration takes place 


fipUnter, or a thorn, and being in the first 
instanceol a trivial character, are commonly 


.. , abruptly stopped 

-jy inedicimMif repelling or discutieiit quality, 
. , , I 4 4 j - ^ , will genei ally produce Considerable inflain- 

difoegarded ; but a punctured wound, like a rnation, witli other bud symptoms. Jn all 
scratch, may, il neglected, be Bometimes such woinids, emollients, mentations should 
a tended .,y very alarming consequences, be employ d, together with a poulUce of 
I he first thing, in these cases, is to remove | bread and milk, or of oatmeal and the refuse 
the splinter or thorn ; but this must be jot strong beer. Wounds of the skin will 

done very tenderly, and with as Utile i generally be cured by the simple apfdi?atJon 
•squeezing and pressure a« possible ; and the ; :>l Imt, dipped m IriaV.V balsam. A UVounds 
further assisted by the ; except gun-.shot wounds, should be well 
application ot a poultice. If the intruder | cleansed with warm water, and the parte 
obHinately refuse to come away, the bet ter fomented with cloths wring out in tim 

I ; U- the womid be rep 5 syringe i^d 


cet, along the course which the splinter or 
thorn appears to have taken, so as mor** 
completely to expose it, and allow of its being 
more easily grasped. Angler. s often meet 


warm water must be employed. When 
swellings happen on the back, or the 
withers, from bruis**» of the saddle, the 


nsii-nooK in their flesh. Jhe readie.st and ‘ > • . . 

painful mode of extrication is, to grasp 
the stem of the hook tightly, and, with a 
Sharp knife, rip off the line, and clear the 
stem of the binding- silk ; then to press the 
downwards, so that the 
point shall be made to travel onward till it 
penetrates the skin, and free the barbed 


, - , . - ounces; camphor, 

t ^o urachins; bole armenian, one drachm. 
Mix these ingredients thoroughly, and rub 
a portmii of the mixture on the affected 
part, afterwards binding round some wetted 
lint, or tow. 

WOAV-WOW SAUCE.—Chop parsley- 
leaves fine; take two or three pickled.- 
cucumbers or walnuts, divide them into 
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small squares, and set them by in readiness; 
put into a saucepan a piece oi butter of the 
size of an egg:. When it is melted, stir into 
it a tablespoonful of flour, and half a pint of 
beef broth ; add a tablespoonful of vinegar, 
one of mushroom ketchup, a tablespoonful 
of port wine, and a toaspoonful of made 
mustard; simmer this mixture till it is of 
the desired consistence, put in the parsley 
and pickles to warm, and pour the sauce 
over the beef which has been stewed or 
boiled. 

WHEN. — A sprightly little bird, common 
in England, and to be seen the wing in 
our severest winters. Its length is about 
three inches and a half. The bjJl is slender 
and slightly curved ; upper mandible and 
tips of a brownish horn colour, the under 
one, and the edges of both, of a dull yellow ; 
a whitish line extends from the bill, over 
the eyes, which are dark Iiazel; the upper 
parts of the plumage are clear brown, 
obscurely marked on tlie buck and hinder 
parts with narrow, double, wavy lines of pale 
and dark brown colour. During the winter 
season, this little bird upi)rouches near 
human habitations, and takes shelter on tlie 
n)ofs of houses, barns, and haystacks; it 
sings tni late in the evening, and not unfre- 
quently during a fall of snow. In llie .spring, 
it betakes itself to the woods, wiiere it 
builds on the groun«i, tir in a low bush, and 
sometimes on the turf, beueatli the trunk of 
a tree, or in a hole in the wull. 'Hie wren 
may be domesticated and reared in the 
following manner : — 'I'akc* the yonng birds 
when they are nearly fledged, and place the 
nest in a little basket with covers, and 
nearly filled with moss, which keeps the 
birds warm ; feed them with moist bread 
and bruised hemp-seed, mixed together, 
and sniall bits of raw meat mingled with 
the moss. A little bread and ndlk may be 
also given them, and the yolk of an cfrg 
boiled hard; a few drops oi‘ water should 
al.so be let fall into the birds' m<Mith.s occa- 
sionally. The birds require to be led several 
times a day, giving them as in.ieh as they 
v/ill t.ike at each time. 'I'liey must also be 
kept clean, for if allowed to get dirty, they 
will not succeed. As sov>n as the feeding is 
finished, the covers of the bu.-'ket must be 
shut down ; and the birds will, in a few 
days, learn to peck, and to feed themselves. 
When they are perfectly Hedged, a little fine 
gravel should be mixed with their food, as 
this is converted into lime, ami in that 
capacity hardens the .bones, and prevents 
the cramp. The house- wren #;jreedily de- 
vours the various insects winch commit 
depredations in gardens, and may thus be 
rendered useful to man. To encourage the 
wren to establish himself in a garden, or 
about a house for the above-named purpose, 
a small box should be fixed on to the end of 
a long pole, and placed in the most con- 
venient position, la tlu-'^e boxes the birds 
will build and hatch their young ; and when 
hatching is finished, the parent bird feeds 
its little ones witii a variety of insects 
which It finds near its abiding place. By 
this simple means, an incalcutabiu number 
of insects will be destroyed, and a commen- 
«arate amount of good effected. 


WltlNGING MACHINE. — An iraple* 
inent used in the laundry for the purpose of 
economising manual labour. The machine 
seen in the engraving is one of the best of 



tins class ; it consi.sts of rollers, between 
which the linen, &e., is put, and these rollers 
are pressed tight by tlie action of a wheel, 
which is moved by the hand. I n this manner 
the heaviest and most bulky articles may be 
wrung completely dry. in a much shorter 
space of time, and witli considerably less 
labour than when performed lu the ordinary 
wa y. 

WRIT.— When a person cannot obtain 
payment for a debt due to him, and thinks 
it worth his while to euloice payment, he 
may take out a writ against the debtor. 
'I'his is a summons to the defendant to 
apixair on acertain dayand answerthecoin- 
jiiamt of the plaintiff; or judgment will be 
given against him, so that his goods may be 
reized or himself arrested to satisfy the 
claim. A writ may be also obtained by any 
person wlio imagines he has received an 
injury from the alleged offender. All 
actions are now commenced by writ of enrn- 
mons. A Avrit is demandable by common 
right, and any delay in grantiu;:’ it, o’* setting 
an exorbitant price upon it, v/Oub;! te a 
breach of .^^agna Charta. 

WRITING, EiiKonr: ix.—Thc fob 'Wtng 
rules will be found of great as.^ir/.Mmo in 
writing, becan.se they relate to a oi^iV of 
words about the spelling of which douoi and 
hesitation are frequently felt:— All words 
of one syllabic ending in Z, with a single 
vowel before it, have double I at the close ; 
as mill, All words of one syllable ending 
in l, with a double vowel before it, have only 
one I at. the close ; as mail, sail. Words of 
I one syllable ending in 11, when compounded, 

I retain but one I eacli ; as fulfil, skilful. Words 
j of more than one syllable ending in I have 
one I only at the close *, as, delifittful, faithfuls 
: except befall, downfall, recall, unwell, &c. All 
derivatives from words ending in I have one 
7 only ; as, equalUit, from equal ; fulness, from 
full ; except they end in er or ly ; as, mill, 
milter \ full, fully. All participles in ing from 
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v:,^rdi>i in c lose the e final ; as, /taw, 

ittnnij; atiiiiSi\ ammimj unless they come 
from verbs cMidin;^ in double e, and then 
ihey retain brth ; as, sn\ xceiixj ; a(jt'ee,agreevig. 
All adverbs in and nouns in me«/, retain 
the final r of the primitives; as, f/rarc. 
i>ratrlt / ; rejinc, refin rnunt: excojpt acknowledg- 
uu-id and ju'iiimmt. All derivatives from 
words endintt in er retain the e before the r ; 
us, Vi/cr, nfirence; except hindrance, from 
i,.iider; n from rmtei/ilfer ; disasfnms 
iroiu di.iirsttr ; nmmtrous, f rom monster ^ icon- 
d) ONs,iTom imndtr; cnvifo ons irom cumber. &c. 
Coinponiul words, if both end not in retain 
their primitive parts entire; as, tuidstoue, 
rh-ingcnlde, roceJess ; except alirnt/s^ 

ttHUomjh^ al ‘jiO.d, odmirttblc. &.C. All 
one* syllable words ending; in a consonant, { 
with a double vowel beldre it, have a sin;^h* j 
c,nisonflut ill derivatives; ns siaj*. s/trp{/:\ 
trooper. All words of more than one j 
syllable ending in a siii^Tle con^^)nnnt, i 
preceded by a single vowel, and accented on I 
the last syllable, double that consonant, in 


not to appear in print, rtitictuate the 
mannsoript as it should be irriiited. For 
italics underscore one line, for small cnpitald 
two, capitals three. Never interline without 
the caret, to show its place. Take special 
lains wdth every letter in proper names, 
leview every word, to be sure that none is 
illegible. Tut directions to the printer at 
the head of the first pat,e. Never write a 
private letter to the editor on the printer's 
co)>y, but always on a separate sheet. 

VVRY-NF-Clv. — This is an involuntary 
and fixed inclination of the head towards 
one of the shoulders, and the consequence 
of an unnatural contraction in one of tho 
I mnsole.s attaching the chin and neck to tho 
j breast - bone and shoulder, and can in 
genera] he only cured by dividing the rigid 
muscle in n transverse direction, and some- 
time.s by removing a portion of the muscle, 
so as to prevent the possibility of a reunion 
of the severed fibres, in which case tlio 
Tni.wchief would be reproduced.— bee Nkck, 
l>Kiou.urrn:s or. 


neriwvtiv'cs ; as commit, commuter; compile 
ci'in}<<Uid\ uppol, opptiUiug; di.Uil, r. 

Nouns of (MIC .‘«ylljih’e ending in y precedetl 
by a cunsonanf. cliiiuge y Into tV.t in the 
plural; and verbs einiing in y, preceded by 
a consonun;, clmngt' »/ into ie.<( in the thinl 
pei>on singular of tii« present tense, and 
into le I In the past tens.* and pa.st participle; 
as flij, tdts; J upply, he nppliet; ev reply, ire 

replied oc doL ply. It they be preceded by 
a vowel, this rule is not applicable; as ity, 
keys; / pb>y, he plays; we have emphiied our- 
selves. Compound woid.s, the primitives <.f 
which end in ?/, change p into i ; us Uauly, 
lieuHlifiil ; lonely, lovrlnies,^. 

WillTlNG, T'Al,)K!>, to IIf.npku Lf.cu- 
iiLB.~l*ut six bruised gall-nuts into a pint 
of white wine; set file vessel, confaiulng 
these, in the sunshine for loify-eight hours. 
Tiip a brush into the infusion, and puss it 
over the writing several times, until it 
appears aufliciently distinct to admit of being 
deciphered. 

Wltin.NG, TO OIJMTF.KATF, Ueceiitly 
WTitten matter may be completi ly removed 
by the oxymurhitic acid (concentrated and 
in solution). VVa.sh the written paper 
repeatedly with the acid: and afterward- 
wa,shit with lime-water, to nentrali/.e nnv 
acid which may be lef t. The writing will b‘- 
thus removed, li the writing is old, tin- 
preceding process will not be sulliclentlv 
eflicacious, owing to the change which the inf 
has undergone. In such a case, the writing 
must be washed with sulphate of ammonia, 
before the oxymuriatic acid is applied. It 
may be then washed with u hair pencil. 

RITING FOU rilK FKKS.S, Direc- 
^ONs FOR,— It would be a great favour to 1 
witora and printers, should those who write 
for the press observe the following rules, 

rite with black ink, on white paper, wide 
rul^. Jdake the pages small, one-fourUi 
that of a loolsoap sheet. Leave the second 
prige of each leaf blank. Give to the written 
page an ample margin all round. Number 
’^^***' snecession. 
.^rite in a plain bold hand, with less respect 
fcO abbreviations which are 


Y AM .-—A slender herbaceous vine, having 
lui'p* tuberous idot.s, and producing a fruit 
inufli used for food in the East and Wetat 
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Indies. Yams may be eaten either roasted 
or boiled; they are mealy, palatable, nu- 
tritious. and easy of digestion; and the 
ttour may also be used either for bread or 
tor pudding.s. 

Y'A WN I XG.— Although an ordinary sign 
of sleepiness and fatigue, yawning is fre- 
quently caused by a weak and disordered 
stomach ; and sometimes amounts to what 
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may be termed fits of yawning. The 
.principal danger to be apprehended, la 
dislocation of the jaw, and persons when 
thus attacked should be cautious to guard 
ogainst this catastrophe. 

Nearly routine, for the garden. 
—Under the heads of the several months 
detached instructions will be found for the 
culture of the kitchen and flower garden. 
The object of the present article is to collect 
at one view, a few leading hints applicable 
to general garden culture, and to the year, 
taken as a whole, as follows 

January. In this month but little can be 
done ; the walks should be swept and the 
beds kept clean, so that all may have as neat 
an appearance as possible. In the kitchen 
garden^ weather permitting,*^ sow early peas 
in a sheltered border, earhr mazagau and 
long-pod beans; in the first ana fourth 
week, short- topped radish; towards the end 
of the month, cos and cabbage lettuce. 
Transplant early York cabbage and lettuce. 
Earth up savoy, brocoli, &c.; also peas and 
beaus, if any have made their appearance. 
In the flowet' garden the attention is to be 
chiefly directed to increasing the stock of 
potted flowering plants, some of which will 
require the assistance of a slight hot-bed to 
bring them forward. 

February. In the ktidien garden^ repeat 
the sowing of mazagan and long-pod beans. 
Sow Windsor beans in the last week ; short- 
topped and salmon radish, spinach, mustard 
and cress twice ; early York, sugar-loaf, and 
Ted cabbage near the end of the month. 
In the flower garden the operations are 
materially influenced by the state of the 
weather. If cold and wet, very little can be 
done in the open garden, except protecting 
the bed flowers ; but if the weather be open 
and partially dry, the sowing of annuals 
may be attended to, as also the transplanting 
of some of the biennials and perennials. 
An extra bed of ranunculuses, and anemones 
may be put in to follow those planted in 
autumn ; and all bulbs and tubers still left 
out of the ground, may now, especially the 
hardiest sort, be planted safelv anywhere. 
A Blight hot-bed will be required to raise 
seedlmgs of various sort^ of annual flowers, 
and receive seedlings of former sowing. 
Any rough work may be performed during 
this month. 

March. In the kitclxen garden^ most of 
the common sorts of seeds may be now sown 
in sheltered borders, if the ground be in a 
fit state. Turnips and radishes will require 
a warm bed, sea-kale should have its shoots 
blanched, and Jerusalem artichokes may be 
planted. The seed of Brussels sprouts 
should be sown as well as that of savoy, 
brocoliMand successions of peas and beans. 
In the flower garden^ there is much to be done 
this mouth ; all the operations of the previous 
month 8 hould be con tinued. The bed- flowers, 
particularly tulips, must be sheltered from 
nail-storms and frost All the plots and 
borders must be smoothed with a rake, 
^preparatory to sowing the first general crop 
of hardy annuals. Dahlia seed may now be 
• sown in pans, and the old tubers placed on 
dry leaf-mould on a mild hotbed, or on a 


bark bed in a stove, peg down roses and 
finish the pruning of them, lay some and 
take off suckers; slip and part roots of 
various plants. 

April. In the kUchen garden^ conclude 
any of last month's operations which have 
been left unfinished. Sow peas, beans, 
cabbages, savoys, lettuces, small salad, 
spinach, leeks and onions. Plant potatoes, 
i rhubarb, sea-kale, &c, Hoe and thin turnips, 
spinach, and all drilled crops which stand 
too thick. In the flower garden, the work 
calls for an equal amount of activity. Tulips 
and hyacinths require support and shelter 
from the wind, shading from the sun, and 
protecting from heavy rains. Many seed- 
lings, which have been kept in frames will 
be fit for transplanting. Another sowing 
of annuals, both hardv and tender, must be 
made towards the end of the month. Seed- 
ling dahlias, and all the tender annuals, 
require attention at this time to bring them 
forward. Cuttings of dahlias, and the slips 
or cuttings of Chinese chrysanthemums 
must be brought forward by potting singlv. 
and keeping them on a little heat till fairly 
rooted. 

May'. In the kitchen garden, sow succes- 
sions ; towards the end of the month, plant 
out celery in drills. Plant out cauliflowers 
under glasses ; sow turnips, kidney beans, 
scai^let runners, and oolewort. Plant late 
potatoes, and transplant cabbage. Hoeing 
is greatly required this month to thinOrops. 
destroy weeds, and loosen the surface. Thin 
out carrots, turnips, parsnips, &c. The flower 
garden still demands an unusual amount of 
energy. Sow another succession of hardy 
annuals and biennials, and thin and trans- 
plant some of those which had been sown in 
previous months. Tender annuals, dahlias, 
chrysanthemums, &o., lately potted and in 
frames, must be guarded by mats against the 
cold nights and citing winds, and likewise 
shaded from the mid-day sun. All stage 
and bed-flowers now demand attention In 
shading, propping, and defending from in- 
sects. Carnation seed may be sown. A 
small bed of ranunculus may be planted to 
flower in August, and new beds of violets 
made. Rose trees may be now pruned back, 
and other shoots out back. 

June. In the kitchen garden, the watering 
of newly-planted vegetables is, in this month, 
highly necessary ; and, after watering^, the 
application of the hoe. Remove cabbage- 
stalks not required for sprouts, and all de- 
caying crops. Gather herbs for drying, just 
before they get into full flower. Bow turnips 
for autumn use, and endive for main crops ; 
also vegetable marrows, gourds, and pump- 
kins. Plant more late potatoes, if requirra. 
Cabbages, savoys, &o., may be placed in rows 
to stand. In the flower garden, all the more 
tender kinds of flowering plants may be 
planted abroad with impunity. Dahlias must 
now, if not done already, be placed in their 
blooming stations : short stalks are indis- 
pensable for their support Pot off seed- 
lings, it* not already done. Aurknilas mar 
now be shifted; and tulip, hyadnth, ana 
ranunculus beds will still require attention. 
Carnations now need careful nursing. Con- 
1130 
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tinne to plant out tender annuala. and as 
many irreenhouse plants as can be spared to 
add to the gaiety of the garden; transplant 
annuals previously sown and standing too 
thick ; sow biennials, and propagate by 
cuttings every plant of which a supply may 
be wanted. 

July. In the iitdten garden^ remove the i 
haulm of peas and beans immediately they 
cease to be useful, as they tend to exhaust 
the ground and to harbour slugs and snails. 
Sow endive and small salads twice, lettuce 
turnips for succession, and cabbage for 
winter coleworts. Earth up brocoli, cab- 
bage. and potatoes. About the middle 
of the month, sow the last crop of peas 
and French beans : earth up and stake the 
preceding ones. Plant celery, tie up lettuces 
and endive, and execute whatever was 
omitted last month, or may be properly per- 
formed in preparation for the next. In the 
/tover gof'den, all omissions of the preceding 
mcmtli should be remedied without delay. 
Take up bulbs and tubers when the leaves 
are withered ; sow and transplant annuals 
to bloom late ; propagate pinks, rockets, 
carnations, &c. ; divide auriculas, and re*pot 
them, keei>ing them shaded as well as all 
other plants in pots. Propagate pansies by 
division; sow biennials ; prop Chinese chrys- 
antliernnms, and lay down some of the long 
sluKita, to make bnshy plants of the tops. 
Regulate the patches of previously- sown 
annuals, and snift those ot the greenhouse 
or stove. 

August. In the iUcfun garden, protect cu- 
cumbers from heavy rains, which sometimes 
occur in this mouth. Sow in the first week 
ea>gy York, dwarf, and sugar-loaf cabbage; 
in the third or fourth week, cauliflower, 
onions, prickly-seeded spinach, radish, and 
lettuce. In dry weather, earth up celery in 
trenches, and ail other crops in drills or 
rows. Transplant cabbage, savoys, brocoli, 
borecole, Brussels sprouts, and endive. 
Plant out brown Dutch lettuces, taking 
prv'cautions against the ravages of slugs, 
aud brocoli for the successions In spring. In 
the flower garden, if any bulbs which have 
done flowering yet remain in the ground, 
they should now be taken up, dri(d, and 
stored in a safe place. Cuttings of azaleas 
and similar plants may be put in. Itoses 
may be budded. Another bed or two of 
pansies should be formed, to bloom before 
the frost sets in. Mignonette should be 
««wn in pots and window-boxes, to stand 
the winter in frames. Chrysanthemums, 
dahlias, and all other tall and climbing 
should have supports ; carnations, 
whether on stage, bed, or border, neatly 
tied up and shaded, and layering for next 
year’s stock furnished. 

oeftejoer. In the kikhen garden, take np 
poUtoes to stand the winter, sow onions, 
Kttu^ and carrots; small salad twice; 
radu^ff for the last crop. Gather seeds as 
they ripen. Pnck out cauliflowers; also 
lettuce aud endive under shelter. Trans- 


uuuvi Bucibvr. amuB- 

U ®rop of brocoli. 

imintJf there is during this 

a)*®** irregularity of growth, and 
decay^^flowers and stems; l&ves require 


to be cleared away. Tlie seedlings of 
biennials and perennials should he thinnedi 
and some of tnem planted in pots, or trans- 
planted to beds or places where they are 
intended to remain. All cuttings, pipings 
or layers, which are suifioiently rooted, 
should also be removed to their final or 
temporary stations. Seeds of fine annuals 
now ripe, should be gathered and saved; 
and valuable greenhouse plants whioh 
have flowered in the borders should be now 
re-potted. It is now proper time to prepare 
the beds intended for tulips, hyaointns, and 
ranunculuses, in order that they may be 
properly settled by planting time. 

October. In the kUehen garden, if the 
weather be favourable, continue to take up 
potatoes, carrots, parsnips, and beet. Blanch 
endive, and earth up the stems of all crops 
ill rows; lay down brocoli, and hoe out 
winter spinach. Sow early peas and mar- 
joram; beans to stand the winter, also 
lettuce, on warm borders. Transplant 
cabbage, a full crop, for spring supply ; also 
lettuce and endive in frames. Cut down 
asparagus and dress the beds with litter or 
short dung. Dig, trench, and execute all 
routine work. In the flower (farde% stake 
dahlias firmly against the wind. If any 
new seedlings have not yet flowered, and 
are expected to prove excellent, they should 
be guarded byeome temporary covering, to 
escape being nipped by some unexpected 
night frost. Chinese chrysanthemums stand- 
ing in open borders are in the same predica- 
ment. Finks may be still bedded out, and 
carnation layers potted. These last, toge- 
ther with all flowers in pots, must be. duly 
I supplied with water. About the end of the 
month, prepare a heap of light, flresh, sandy 
loam, and a sufficient number of proper- 
sized pots for the reception of as many 
bulbs and tubers as may be required for 
early and late forcing ; prepare, also, the 
beds for tulips, hyacinths, anemones, and 
ranunculuses, to be planted about the 
beginning of next month. Dig the clumps 
or pots intended for the baraiest sorts of 
bulbs and tubers, which now require to be 
put in, namely, narcissus of sorts, snow- 
drops, Boillas, aconite, &c. Pot roses, 
Persian lilac, and the dUTerent sorts of 
American shrubs and other flowers to go 
I Into frames. Perennials may be taken up, 
parted, and replanted; some of the more 
showy sorts may be potted to go into frames 
to advance their flowering in spring, 
Boseiies may be pruned and regulated, 
laying doT^ the long shoots and stnmgling 
branches, keeping the whole pretty close to 
the ground. Standard rosea require to be 
closely pruned and well staked. 

November. In the kitchen garden, this is 
the most desirable month in the year for 
pruning and transplanting fruit trees and 
bushes. Clear ofl* the old leavM from sea- 
kale and rhubarb; and cover the crowns 
with a layer of sand, dung, or any other 
protective substance. Finish earthing np 
I all crops that require attention ; oaboage 
i may still be plants. Secure all such In- 
grown vegetables as are liable to be injured 
by frost, such m endive, lettuce, and 
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especially brocoli and cauliflower. The last 
two should be taken from the earth, and 
hung up by the stalks in an outhouse or 
shed, in the garden it is a busy 

mouth. The previously-prepared beds for 
tulips, hyacinths, polyanthuses, ranuncu- 
luses, and anemones, should ail be planted 
during the first fortnight. Where the 
flowers are cultivated in the best style, the 
collections are named, and require much 
precision in placing them in the beds ; but 
when executed according to the rules laid 
down, the success is never doubtful. The 
other business of the season is, taking up 
the tubers of dahlias, marvel of Peru, &c. ; 
pruning shrubs, as well to keep them in form 
as to encourage the flowering ; all dead or 
decaying stems and leaves must be cleared 
otF ; the ground dug, the patches of peren- 
nial flowers reduced, vacancies filled up, 
edges repaired ; and the whole garden should 
receive a general brushing over, laying all 
as neatly for the winter as possible. 

Decumber. In the kitcUen garden^ the 
general operations for this month are similar 
to those for JSovember. When the weather 

f ermits, prepare the ground for spring crops. 

n frosty weather, dung may be got on the 
land. If the ground be not too wet, pro- 
ceed with digging, trencliing, and ridging. 
In they?o«»e»* garden^ there is but little to do. 
If very hard frost sets in, some of the beds 
planted in the two preceding months, may 
require an occasional covering of mats, 
supported by boons. The young seedlings 
of mignonette, and other flowers in frames, 
must not be forgotten. Indeed, everything 
liable to be hurt by frost, must have some 
kind of protection. A few more pots of 
bulbs and tubers, and also another succession 
oi' annual flowers, may be sown in pots to 
go into frames, and be forwarded for 
))Janting abroad in the spring. 

YJBAST.— -This forms an active agent in 
many of the processes connected with 
domestic economy. There are a variety of 
ways of making it, and the following will be 
found among the best :—l. Boil, say on 
a Monday morning, two ounces of the best 
hops in lour quarts of water for half an 
hour ; strain it, and let the liquor remain 
till lukewarm ; then put in a small handful 
of salt and half a pound of sugar ; beat up a 
pound of the beat flour with some of the 
liquor, and then mix all well together. On 
Wednesday, add three pounds of potatoes, 
boiled and afterwards mashed; let these 
stand till Thursday ; then strain the mix- 
ture, and put it into bottles, and it is ready 
lor use. Observe to stir it frequently while 
being made, and keep it near tiie lire. 
Belore using, shake the bottle well. This 
yeast will keep in a cool place for two 
months, and is in its best condition at the 
latter part of that time. One recommenda- 
tion of this preparation is, that it lerments 
spontaneously, not requiring the aid of other 
yeast; and if it be allowed to ferment 
thoroughly in the earthen bowl in wMch it 
is made, it may be corked up tightly, imme- 
diately it is bottled. 2. Into two quarts of 
water, put a quarter of an ounce of hops, 
two potatoes sliced, a tabiespoonful of malt, 


or sugar ; boil for twenty minutes, strain 
through a sieve, let the liquor stand until 
milk -warm, then add a little German yeast 
for a first quickening ; afterwards some of 
this yeast will answer the purpose, L,et it 
stand in a large jar or jug till sufficiently 
risen. Then, put into an earthen bottle a 
part of the yeast lor a future quickening, 
and let it stand in a cool place till requirtd 
for a fresh making. This quantity is for a 
stone of flour ; when using it, put the yeast 
to half or more of the flour, and two quarts 
of warm water, mix well ; let it stand and 
rise ; knead up with the rest of the flour, 
put the paste into or upon tins, let it stand 
to rise, bake, and a very good bread will be 
produced. 3. Boil a pound of flour, a 
quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a 
little salt, in two gallons of water, lor an 
hour; when milk- warm, bottle it, and cork 
it closely. It will be fit for use in twenty- 
four hours, and one pint of it will make 
eighteen pounds of bread. 4. Take a small 
teacupful of split or bruised peas, pour on 
them a pint of boiling water, and let it 
remain in a vessel in an oven or before the 
fire for several hours. Alter thus remaining, 
the water will have a froth on it, and 
produce sufficient good yeast for eight 
pounds of bread. 5. Boil in two quarts of 
water, a handful of hops, one apple, one 
potato, sliced ; while hot, strain the liquor, 
and stir in coarse wheat flour until a thick 
paste is produced. Grate a large apple, and 
a large potato, put them into a gallon jar, 
and pour in the paste; when sufficiently 
cold, add a little yeast ; in twelve hours it) 
will be fit for use. 6. Put a handful of hops 
to three quarts of water, and let it boll for 
two hours ; then strain the hops away, and 
mix a pint of flour with the liquor, and 
while hot, a teacupful of moist sugar ; let it; 
remain until it is lukewarm, then work it 
with a teacupful of yeast, stirring it con- 
stantly ; let it stand for twenty-four hours, 
aud then put It into jars for use. Quantity, 
one quart of the mixture to a bushel of 
flour. 

With a view of placing the mode oi 
making good yeast beyond all doubt, the 
following further instructions are given : — 
The vessel in which the yeast is made, 
should he a wide earthenware milk-bowl, 
capable of holding about six quarts, and in 
this, the mixture must be kept about the 
warmth of new milk, during the extra time 
of making; which will be most readily 
efliected, by letting the vessel stand at a 
proper distance from the fire. When yeast 
IS bottled, it must not be put into the 
bottles too soon, nor must the corks be 
forced in too tightly, or the bottles will 
burst. Seltzer-water bottles are excellent 
for this purpose. The bottles must be kept 
in a cool place, and allowed to remain 
undisturbed. When yeast is newly made, a 
larger quantity of it will be required to 
raise the bread than when it is six or eight 
weeks old. 

YEAST CAKE.— Take two pounds and 
a half of flour, half a pound of sugar, 
ten ounces of butter, and lour pounds of 
currants ; set sponge, with half of the flour. 
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^ Floor* i sugar* |lb. ; tmtt^* 
lOflRi <!ttfrtiil», 4ltili. ) yeaatr § talile«po<«8i- 
fUilt milk* U plat . . 

YlLlUrr DtWl^IKGS.- Roll a« 
breMl*dosgli as smy be reqaired Into vaUm 
bftil#|4rop them into Minjit water, and h(di 
tbcaairfara qttartor of an huiir. These may 
be #tlMr eaten with ^^Tavy, or with melted 
hatter and sugar, davourod with wine* m 
Uliify are also nice when eaten wiUt treade. 

y%MBT, GBBSdAN.-11U» substance Is 
the ncoduot of the fomentation of grape 
It is ]>ttrt^ly dried, and then ejc^ 
pdi^ed in bags, wge quantitfea are im* 
parted mU) England, and lorwartled to tho 
Tamdi igfota residing in the ohief towns. 
U a perion is desirous of obtaining this 
yeast* he abottM apply to the nearest bakhr 
cr eertfectioner. sfffao will either be able to 
ium^h a snpillt or to giro information 
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f&AHT FOUliTfCE.-Mia: five ontires of 
ycaet with an equal quantity of hot water; 
with these, stir up a pound of flour, so as to 
mako a poaitiot' « place it by the Are tlU it 
Savelis, and use. This ponltlce acts as a 
atlniuiaot and emollient, and Is applied to 
kidoknt nbsmses and sores. 

TOAh l . TO FnE«fjiivjt- When the yeast 
Is taken from near beer, it mast be put Into 
a olM hotin bag, and laid in a vessel hall* 
flifled with dried and sflied wood ashes ; the 
whole Is then to ^ covered to the tblckness 
three or four wohct with similar aahOs* 
and then pmsed together; the yeast should 
]?etb*!n suffered to remain for twenty. four 
hoars, or longer, if nccssmrr. wiojni the 
nahee wii! al»orb ail the xno^ture. luad tlw# 
yaaat acquire the contliteinte of a thick 
paita. It nmet now h-t Ibfined into amah 
or dfic^i byn moderate heat, 
mid kept ia btup} in n oool, dry place t when 
ae^iYd tor use. as many of these balla as 
aiwttecessiry. are to be dltsolvMl Ln warm 
watar or warm beer^ and they will be found 
to answe? every purpose of fermentation. 
Ano^er mcthoa, is to beat up the newly- 
jjw yeast with a whisk until it la qiuwe 
Whk and smooth; then aprt^ It in Wn 
•*32* ^pon piatee, adding coat upon doat* 
kge previous depositaryli^mea dry* and 
w^thicjmcaMi of about half an ii^ is 
tlm yeast Is thau removed flrom 
a* l^ken Into amail plam, and 
w«» % i^^tlght hottles. Common 

— ftt 

- ,___ititeg mt 

.tttoi'bihae csnfti 
^ ottl llin moistdre In a 
MWhg matter '%a^ 

le tuiifi VA r thslay 




sound* am 

Another ni(, 

and work tt wall nil 
liquid and thin. "" 

dish or tub* clean , . 

brush^y on a thin pyer jhf 
the mbhlh down wardl* topnbi 
dastyjbut so that the air may he 
it. Whin that coat i^f orttst m 
dried, W <>« aao^er* whloh^ 

^ ..... loontinue 

two or tt 

.w,.,. ^Sttfhi on manyK- 
BtSTe sure the yeast in the yqssidl 
fa^ore more be laid bn. When 
USA cut a piece Out* Jay it In mim i - . 
stir it together, audit will be lit ^rdse.,; 
for brewing, take a handmi ^ mfch'tl 
together. mp H into the yeSak and han# 
to dry* taking care th keep It tree llrom dystr ' 
‘Whrn brer is dt to Set to work* thn^V; 
in one of these, and it will Work US wei|l;,aa , 
iresh yeast. Whip it about in the wort add 
thou iettt lie. WlieTi the beer WprlM 
take out the broom* diy it aga^ SM It 
do for the next brewing. ■ ..,1': 

YELUiW DVK, wa 8lL«i 1^; 

—Boll a large haiidiui of hortaradlih leaf is 
ill two quarts of water for bmf an hoar']; 
then drain off the liquid front 4he leaden, 
and aoak in it the articles which are to bh 
dried t when the coiottt is decnied to . 00 
SKihcicntly deep, take out the arthflci, rmt^ 
them in Cola watar* and spread them out tq 
dry. A very fine yellow colour wUl heIhUv 
pTodoced. ' 

YEfXOW DYift, tor Simr, drcrys, Apio 
Bapkr,— H eat over a clear flea* ih aotcah 
copper pan, half a pound of aitlufla flowara* 
before they are Ihu blown tv eontinualhF 
stiri tog them briskly i when flbOy aasutnWA 
yellow hue, pour a little wat# over thedi t 
let it l>oil tui it becomes of fi^l»Onaidcrakl« 
consistence* and has also aoi^red a da 
colcnir. then strain the Uqtid teofl 
piece of coarse tilk, add to $p Ai|uf a» ^ 
of flttely pulveHaad alum, mid an od 
caldned aud flueiU powdered oyster 
MIX tl!to Whole wcH togethcrv and ' 
for use. 

YEXXOW FlirrBR.*-A ^(hswiaa 
peculiar to tropM climates, 
exposed to dry sffltr}*^ heats;; \ 
the peeullarlty oflnore ireqtiiiily 
men than women* Yellow Rifirii 
by all the primary aymptomk of 
great min In the mia and Oy4^is, 
drowsiness, elaminy iimath^: b 

skin hot, dry* ahiThiffdi 
iaundiced appeaninde of 
ireqaewt retching and V0. 
bile; amt d«t«r|aixiathm ^ 
head* HaiiHum ; ■■■pHtvMm- <0: 

break uat over thai^ IT^ 

veM'dhangef:^^^^^^ 
pliiaS;MEa^ 

'ycnea.said tersnhil^aa ^ c 


UHiii 
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•ms DicnoNABS' of 




a«t intwBiUteat » It* lir* ataip#. beoMccs 
totenn^r tjrjftoKHa lt« laifc Ihe Mire* 
moit.bnpartittt ajutcffla, and which with 
eostftitote ttt« «ol« ptiMstice, 
la ^ dltoeose, aro Oold ami^iona, bleediiiff 
Aoa MtfgalivM i Imt tbe«e must be vig:>rottsJy 
nrmffum Wtmin tUu first twen^y-foor 
jbtmriu td krert th€ oomlngr*<m of the eowad 

‘"^« 5 «'fe„o«oorthe 

slowest ffrowla^ trees we have, and a very 
little «tSmtloa» hy taktaie: the points of the 
prli^pftJ shoots olf, will keep it l« tlie form 
of a, shrub for ao almost fadefinlte time; 
treated In this way, it is sometimes of value 
lor filling between the boles of the trees In 
distant shrubberies, as it will bear the con* 
fitsewMUit of such a place, and is not affeoted 


the lateral shoots out in and traiiti^ 
temtkr Is the best month for reaaovii^di^^ 
tr^s, whether old or ytiung. , 

TOiCmfJ CATTLli ^ me amodfc^f 
labour, and the ease with which it i 
performed, in agrlcaltorol practice, nr 
terialiy infinenced by tlie manner 
cattle are yoked to the plough. meH ^ire 
two metho-ls in g^eneral use: one, yokj® * 
pairs; the other, yoking In a singiaJB 
There are advantages and disadvw 
attending each way ; and the only r 
of arriving at a Just concl usion is to c , 
these, ar;d apply the deducldlou to 
special ciroumstancefi as iru«.y exist ^ Jls* 
advantage of yoking in pairs Is, 
ploughing the furrows betwixt the i 
the land - cat Uo go upon The ploughed 
and tread it down with their icet^ 


by ihe drip. On the other hand, if it is — 

rtetlmd to a^’sume the tree form, the grea test I i'speolally if the land is wet, hurts It 
care must be taken of the' leading shcHit, ; much. Another disadvantage is, that t 
for, as iu the fir tribe, its loss is not readily ! there Is but as much of the ridge unplo’ 
repaired. As a hedge-plant in sitoations j as to allow the land-cattle to go u] 
where a perfect soreen from f weeping winds , wit.h dillicHlty, they hvo freguenfiy 
is regdred, the yew a*o«ld be unrivalled ) going I : to the opposite furrow, and * 



giving the plough too much land ; or, ' 

IS worse, they are Jostling the furrow-r^ 

, upon the ploughed land. When cattle | 
! yoked ill a line, they all go in a Tat^ 

i ‘'Ph 4m . Thl* iriviiitf thC OlOt 


btt#)r its slow growth; it, however, bears 
removing very well, even when of great 
age, and ths admits of large pi c-nts being 

cmpioytMl, aid thus a good edge may — - - - - .y , r , . 

formed at once. It bears clipping so well This necessitates the givmg the . 
that, with attention to Its early training, jmore land than ordlnanly. Another 
every part may be kept verdant, and egwaliy j advantage is. that horsea and ox/m. una 
full mm bottom to top ; this docility under such conditions, are apt to throw thv burd 
the shears undid to makedta great favourite, o;: their fellows, ibis they have a . . 
when sculp'iured articles of the kind were i <*nportunitv of doing when yokeiUn aTOf’ 
Ikshlonable, When once estabiialitd. the , ns each ptilis by t he traoev cf the one 
yew hedge ie more durable than any othei. j hi:n ; and, therefore, with. 
exoeodlng even masonry in the time It wuli the foremost horse, st id 
lost, It should be cll|fped twice a year, Jii j when they negleot their 
theearlv onrt of summer and autumn, and i moonvenleucf alienamg yt'«.ii»g cau.o a 
vHU then mnaiu perfect. Yew trees delight line is, that when 
In moist, ri.m solfi; they grow best iu deen | y<'ked to the traces ot the 
loams or clay, but will w1mu> it is much <-hvlou« tlwt, hs the beam to wmch 
drier ; they are usually raised fmtn seed, or 1 uranght is fixed Is much lower ; 
at least the common kinds, which i reduce it Fhoufders of Uw first, horse, hv 
“ ■ 'rhls is gathered la antmnii and rest pull, such a wtdsjhi must be uod u 

ounr} trth«ih**mwn >» B. ui>at> ill ! hi.- biu.?ic or shoulcici^ as must reuc^r 


mixed with sand, to be thrown *» a neap in .... . , ^ 

a abed, and, after turning two ov three j incapable ol giving an v aRsl^tauco. 
limes the i>«ln rots, and in spring, the \ bodv is to be moved to-ward, the uear^ 
stones aroJown in light, rich earth, bring l direction of the foixse appli^-, appro^ 
covered at>out an inch deep. Part oi" the 
plants cnme*up hi the same strason, and the 
remainder m that following. The chi^cer 
sorts »rtt propagated by cuttings, wkicn 
may be formed of either me or two years’ 
old wo Mi ; the tenpinal shoots of the 


the direction of the bodj, the greater f 
infiucnce exerci.seii; and. therefore, as J 
piongh moves horiaontally, and oij 
direction of the united d.»'aught v i pidj 
with the cattle yoked two abreast iS^ t 
hodaontally inclined thau the dfreetr' 


branches form the belt, and pnwjea of ahwit the draught in a 
six inches in length are to be preferred, yoked m a line, the same 
Time. Hdten elf either in April or Anguak i have greater infifl^oe. This tact is 
and bedded rather thickly Into a shatU-d firmed when the cattle '2.^8 

border, form rooted plants in a year. They j lor each has then a separate draw gun | 
are untallr len undisturbed till two years I goadsmau knows by ti e 
Slit and the removal of those pieces which : yoites, whenever one of the Hurts cs 

da not strike, generally leaves them plenty 1 draw' equally well with bw fellow ; 


do not strike*, generally leaves thempl^ty 
uf mm. Th<* ate afterwards planted in 
numn* w'ws t l^i^elr subsequent progress 
^ follow, that few bMldes the cr>mm®fj£lai 

gi^&sr ewr.attmapt ti> raiae thWttv'tThe 

aelAiigs receive similar trsafoient ; In 
mm^e, care must be taken not to durms^ 
^^Vioding shoots till % plants have 
fted a ooUple of feet In height, whfoi, if 
i for tjedgas. they may be topped, and 


equally v . 

plonghman perceives, by the j 
plough, whenever either of t\ 
does not draw eqnally well with 
for it the pair that go foremo^lt m^lOCM 

thetr vrork* the entail the ami 

deepiv; These different mo< 
are, aJsd, In » great roeasuns i . 



iMiJsir ANm 


i icaiar noU. Wben tlie till'd U 
. i iaby ur 8 ware* yokiof tt^ c»Ui« itL 
i)re.f«r*W«» « Ij^rds tli8 
tg^t dra»igJit; «mi whejci land U 
anH in danjiiraf nf t«ii«g tcti^rad b}* tlie 
^ t>f tb«i cattie, Ibe )^oktug tliem in ft 
thi?m to thy bottom of tUft 
and prevents a great fuaoont of 

oAftSHIiU'. BACON'.-It Is generally 
*ted that the bacon which oom«s Irom 
ire is the best of this kisd of food, 
iwaharity of davour depends tipon tits 
It cunug. whioh is coiiduotHl In the 
njj miirner :-Aittir killing, the mcftt 
' Meted to hang Ibr Iwenty^Tonr honrS, 
e being out np; aftltpetre is timi 
! in. In the projj^rtlon of one pound to 
undred itt'.d eight/ potnids of nieati 
Votu twenty- one to twenty * eight 
s «d couiittott salt; tJbds heing weii 
> JIJn» the ixijcnt ie inid ha a tub kept ior 
purpose. Having lain Ibr a fortitiahtt 
*'«u .i«d ove;‘, and ah^mt seven pounds of \ 
*• a applied, siter wide!' the meat is ielt j 
* .brtiiight Jongor i it is thm taken o«t, 
hang op in the ktceheu. Ute inside 
> ahed over with Quicklime and water, to 
*’sem it from the bacon-fiy and prevent 
lurking rancid i it it then heng uj. in a 
spare room away thm all heat* but wnere It 
la {HBrfactly dry, 

rOUKhitlKli: Htscun s - Mix a small 
♦eaapoonfttl of tUoarbonate of soda and a 
littla saK with a iwund of dour ; rub 
Idlater of a jioitad oi hwHw, add one 
V,; vidi lieaten. and as mncH batter’ milk 
; trader the m%m of a stiff pesto? 
knead till Quite smooth : l oU ft, out o«r <h# 
biscurtsj pritk them, and i>ake hamedmiely 
<* nu^«raf«:y hot oven. 

..-pr f lour, Ub.j bl’ carbonate of soda. 1 
.ait tmsptwtifol j f»if, ieffttneat ; butter, 

, fj|ir> 1 ; better-milk, fullioient. 

OIcBlblHUK CAKE.-’I'o ime quart of 
Uikewanu milk uH u quarter of a pint of 
od tie yeast, tmt mlis them well rogetlujr 
•^ougb «our to make a ^Iclc batter j 
mU 'u a warm place :4ij >t nse» a# 
ft can r thim rub halt a pound of 
«r tolo I'ome floor, and mix with it font 
• bi^at all wtdl togetht r, adrl sutheienl 
. «o xua * it iiib> dougi., and let It stand 
' JmJ m Jiour i then work it lightly up 
^ <ina|tc ibf*. bans, put them on tins hi a 
cover them with a cloth, 
them with. hut ter. 

t^Jiak. i quart; yeast, i pint; flour, 
ainent : butter, ilb- ; egg!^, 4/ 

MSHIBK CAt F>LE ~Xa. a piiH 
; ^ ^***"^1 wilti sack ; tbtitflf traltt, 

pOJ^it lu a with two blades of 

^ ^ w , While fcmd, and a little 

J®hi6l over a slow Arc, ihm 
■■ of' 'four ftjfirs, and the 

klfef into the cmidls^ to 
fftW"' 

to-ttate, and sme 


half an ounoo of Ocndflii yeask 
the midst of two poimmi or Hour t Itw A 

Tftther warhi' place, ppv«r«d . '< 

when well risen, melt-'.lwo Ottno^'m,.hilt«k :!'''; 

' ifi the rematnder of the Of shfllV'4^ 

into the floor, adding, a little iaita)lnlNiw.:f^ 
eiKife, 'WaU beaten t beat the adim 
twenty xnUttites ; tlm nmhe it uplflio WMt | 
on a boi^ well dredged with iMri hiril; 
cloth In ft tray before the Are, but not iW» : 
Dear; drei||« it well with flour, ilni|u|the 
balls are inade, place them at a 
distance tbom each other, in otoer ^ 

may not rbh into each other in riaMt fleVwr 
them with a cloth, and in aboiit twiinty 
I minutes hur them on hot tins ; shft|^ them 
with a kime, and bake them in a quick . 

‘ oven. 

ffir l?h)or. 'libs.; milk, l plntt batten 
toss. ; egijw, ? { <3t»)rin*h,y«ftst, lot. . 

IOKKBHIRC PUimfK&^Ihls fdflhly - 
esteemed and excellent pudding may be ‘ 
made in a* variety of ways, the IbUbwing 
methods being the best (-’ i . Take two eggs* 
a pint of milk nr of water, and half ft toft* 
8{H>onfl}i oi salt; beat these weii together, , 
put six targe tablespoonlhls of fttmr lnto 
bSHm. graduslJy hicurporato with it the eggs*. , 
and the ml Ik or water to a smooth batteri , 
and beat together for a quarter of an / 
hour. Place over lifts the meat wbie!! Pi to bw 
roartrdorbakiiHj. Where it is wished to retain v 
the grtivv for oilier pwriioscs, the pudding 
may be baked in tbs followni^ maitner 


Kub s taWesptamIbl of drlppmg over tlie . 
bottom aud' ihe sides of the baking* patj;, ' 
and into this, pour the batter throdMii # ; 
strainer; bake the pudding for an ho«r and v' 
a hail, frequent Jy turning the pan, to allow 
of the pudding bfcbmlng unbbriftiy bbowa, ,r 
2. ltubha2fa*t«a8|KK>aiur Of bakfi^-powder 

S uite smooth, mix tt wsJI with six ounoss 
our, and as much milk as will xnako it *.f 
stiff batter, ami a tiwspooidui ol » bsftt 
ths whole flU porfcctiy smot^th ; add tww^ ) 
«Rg8, well beauu, and as much mdliai, with 
the quantity prevkmsiy u«ed, wlltinaka ft > 
plot m alb Sfeit some butter to ft Jerge flab = . i 
dish <»r tin ; pour m the batter; , hii*s In ft 
quick ovm. 3. a stiff battor of tha * 

beaten whites and yelks of thrke eggs, hair ^ 
a pmmd ol flour. % pat^nd a haff^ cold , - ; 
mtlk, ft teftspooutuf of kit. and ti!ih» Ubl^ fk 
spoonlols of ale. Foiir tim mtotfliNii hito ft '* 
sbsllow dt^ previously hmed; 1^ , hstog i' 
piitccd ui^iBr the lotot which |s h^ >; 
Toast^ This jwflidtoi win Mtks i^ hom ; 
toouokhelbrsagoodi'ifft 4. 

and an nurntw cf tobtosja^tolTw - 
floor, and a teaspoonfni of salt.: ^Iftik thft i 
eggs strain, : 


flour, and ot^afpooni^ salt; m :\l 

eggs w«4, strain, md:mix thsftil' : 
With the hoar, then poor In by tto' 

muoh new milk as will reduce 
the ooustoienos of rather thlh-craak. , ' 

-apsit waiwiedlnrwMflnaasi beab%laiit#|f 


share' ol the Are. men 'the 
; quite lirio .in every part, and wmSiM 
' on tlieaiirfa^. turn the under, sf^-'to 
! a. Mix flye WtotMtototots of $0^ ’'’WHllil; 
I quart dr,lt^ 



ran 


THE T>ICTI<>NAKY OF DAILY WANTS. 

j butter n shallow pan, pour the xnLvture Into hot oven for throe hours, aud pat twZ '' 

f it, aitd bake uttder^the meat sheets of paper under it to keep it ti 

< 1* ii; hatlk or water, i pfnti b»lrnin^^ ; ^ 

5 ?aitv I teaftpooufut t flour, fi tahJeapoonfuIa. Fresh butter, Hb. ; sugar, iib. ; 

[ 2. Baking-powder, i feaspomifui ; dour, litas.; currants, 2ibfl. ; hruod.v, i glaaS ' . 

ittoajs. ; milk:, X pint; ! teaspootiful ; sweetmeats, lib.; sweet almonds, - 
i oggs, 2. S. Tv'fgs, 3; ilb. ; milJt, 1^ * i. . 

; pmt ; salt, 1 teaspooui'ul ; ale, 2 table- 

J ^pooufuls. 4 . Fggs, 6 : iSOUr, (5 tabi<*Sp€> 0 !l- 
‘ fats; salt, 1 tea^poour;! ; milk, sttflicient 
r»< Flour, 5 tabletfpoojilult ; m.lk, l quart; 

"'^f oKK SHIRK SALAD.- .M:?c a table- 
Rpoout'ul of treacle v. irh t w o t»lMOf»pooiJfUls 
S of vineerar; add n litt'e blacV p<“pper, aud 
] tikrexi Iff.tnoes int> the mixture, and young J5IKO. — A metal which does not occur 

onions, il liked. the natim prate, bn< is obtairtert from t 

y LIC<3A. — A plant cabs'd, «;so. ‘'AdamV oree, which art- chiefly the sulphuret ai; 

needle.’* It coustitutes one of the aloe- like carbonafe o» zixu'.. It has u brillifti' 

■ rrenera with thick, sharp-pointed leaves, and metiiliso iustre, and a bluish wlute colof 

* many of the species ap}>etir very ornamental ft Is so hard as to be filed with aoir 

v'hea planted out ir: borders or in lawns. dilRciilty, and ir.s totig’rkneas is such as ’ 

The plant will grow m any common border require a great amouui, of force to I reafi^;; 

where the situation is a dry one: and where when the mays is consiflerabie. it unde 

nature has denied this, the best v/ay is to goes little alteration, even by the oombiue, 

filant tlie yucca on a hillock of saitable ! operation of air ami moisture at couimpi , 
compost olevatol above the levei of the j tt»nperais.jrt ». Wlun lieated to between tie 
f garden, covering the whole With turf. {temperature of bobing water and SOft' 

TLLK C AKE. --Take one of fresli Fahrenheit, it berorruis both malleable suid 

butter, one pound of sugar, one pound and ! <lucUle, «i> that it snay be rolled into sheeu 
a half of flour, two pounds of currants, a.) drawn otherwise*. Exposed to a vvime 
glass c>f brandy, one pound of sweetmeats, heat, out of iho couUict of air, it subiitpeif 
two ounces of sweet ulmonUs. ten eggs, a and is ooudenaed nnclinnged. 
quarter of an ounce of cinnamon. .Melt the ZINC .LOriDN. - Sulphate of zinc, une 
butter to a cream, and put ia the sugar, drachm ; xvaier. or.'- pint. Tills is a drying 
•Stir it till quite light, adding the allspice and wash UH^.d in crackic-,; of the skin, and after* 
pounded cimiamon, in aquiirtoi’ of an hour burns and scalds, to heal Ihem and arresl; 
toketbe yolks of the eggs, »nd work them the discharge. .JL 

twoor titrecat a time; and the whites of ZfJSL OIMTMKNI'. — This is made by 
the same must by this time be hfuten into n rubbing weil togetlKT cue ounce of oxide of 
etrong f^now quite ready to work in. .As the zinc, and six ounces of hog*s Jard. this 
paflte mui-it not stand to chill the butter, or ointment i« useful for children, it is also.,, 
it will be heavy, work in the whiti's gradually , commonly used for dressing the sores remalmf 
then add the orange- ped, lemon, and citron, log ait'ir scalds and burns, U) absorb tim 
mi ia line strips, and the currants, which ■ great discharge which generally lbliaw'.s: and 
must be mixed in well, with th*.* almonds ; : it is a very goo(3 application lo crttckeu 
then add the «Ift«d flour and a glass ofl skin, from which a watery fluid cozes tjdftd 
brandy. Bake this cake lu a tin hoop, in a I irritates the nelt/hbouriwg akin. 
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